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Abstract — Ultra-wideband  (UWB),  short-pulse  (SP)  radar  is 
investigated  theoretically  and  experimentally  for  the  detection 
and  identification  of  targets  buried  in  and  placed  atop  soil.  The 
calculations  are  performed  using  a  rigorous,  three-dimensional 
(3-D)  Method  of  Moments  algorithm  for  perfectly  conducting 
bodies  of  revolution.  Particular  targets  investigated  theoretically 
include  anti-personnel  mines,  anti-tank  mines,  and  a  55-gallon 
drum,  for  which  we  model  the  time-domain  scattered  fields  and 
the  buried-target  late-time  resonant  frequencies.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  the  computed  resonant  frequencies  are  utilized  to  assess 
the  feasibility  of  resonance-based  buried-target  identification  for 
this  class  of  targets.  The  measurements  are  performed  using  a 
novel  UWB,  SP  synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR)  implemented  on  a 
mobile  boom.  Experimental  and  theoretical  results  are  compared. 

I.  Introduction 

THE  INSIDIOUS  nature  of  mines  has  stimulated  signif¬ 
icant  research — spanning  over  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury — on  techniques  for  buried-mine  detection  and  identifi¬ 
cation.  A  significant  tool  for  such  is  ground  penetrating  radar 
[1] — [18].  The  frequencies  used  in  GPR  are  chosen  such  that 
good  ground  penetration  can  be  achieved,  which  necessitates 
relatively  low  operating  frequencies  (<1  GHz)  for  the  losses 
common  in  typical  soils  [19]— [21],  Further,  the  bandwidth 
must  be  as  large  as  possible  to  achieve  sufficient  temporal 
(spatial)  resolution.  With  these  motivations,  ultra-wideband 
(UWB),  short-pulse  (SP)  systems  have  received  significant 
interest  recently  [22],  [23].  Many  of  these  systems  operate  in 
the  time  domain  and  have  an  instantaneous  frequency  spectrum 
of  approximately  0. 1-1.0  GHz  (>100%  bandwidth). 

We  have  developed  new  three-dimensional  (3-D)  numerical 
algorithms  for  the  modeling  of  UWB-SP  scattering  from  real¬ 
istic  targets  placed  atop  and  buried  in  lossy,  dispersive  soils. 
Our  Method  of  Moments  (MoM)  algorithm  is  implemented 
in  the  frequency  domain,  thereby  allowing  the  modeling  of 
dispersive  soils  [15]— [18],  Although  the  targets  must  be  bodies 
of  revolution,  most  practical  targets  of  interest  (buried  mines, 
canisters,  etc.)  can  be  modeled.  Our  current  code  [16]— [18] 
assumes  that  the  target  is  perfectly  conducting,  and  the  soil  is 
modeled  as  a  lossy,  dispersive  half  space. 

To  use  the  MoM,  one  requires  the  accurate  and  efficient 
computation  of  the  half-space  dyadic  Green’s  function  over 
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ultra-wide  bandwidths  .  Unfortunately,  this  Green’s  function 
cannot  be  expressed  in  closed  form,  although  each  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  dyadic  can  be  represented  as  a  Sommerfeld 
integral  [15],  [24]-[26].  Various  numerical  and  asymptotic 
algorithms  have  been  developed  for  the  efficient  analysis  of 
the  Sommerfeld  integrals  [15],  [27]-[29],  however  none  of 
these  are  sufficiently  general  and  efficient  to  be  useful  for 
UWB  applications.  Recently,  Chow  et  al.  [30]-[32]  have 
refined  the  method  of  complex  images  to  efficiently  compute 
the  half-space  Green’s  function,  making  possible  the  efficient 
and  accurate  computation  of  UWB-SP  scattering  from  gen¬ 
eral  buried  targets  [16],  [17]  (and  the  complex  resonances 
thereof  [18]).  Previously  we  have  concentrated  on  the  algo¬ 
rithm’s  mathematical  derivation  and  numerical  implementation 
[16]— [18],  while  here  we  investigate  the  UWB-SP  resonances 
and  scattered  fields  from  realistic  targets;  in  particular,  we 
consider  conducting  anti-personnel  mines,  anti-tank  mines,  and 
a  55-gallon  drum. 

Concerning  target  resonances,  Baum  [33]  introduced  the 
singularity  expansion  method  (SEM)  to  demonstrate  that  the 
late-time  transient  fields  scattered  from  a  target  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  compactly  in  terms  of  the  target’s  resonant  modes. 
Further,  the  complex  resonant  frequencies  represent  unique 
discriminants  that  can  be  exploited  in  the  context  of  time- 
domain  ATR.  Over  the  last  two  decades,  researchers  have  been 
pursuing  SEM-based  ATR,  through  the  use  of  such  schemes  as 
Prony  ’s  method  [34]  and  the  matrix-pencil  method  [35],  [36]. 
Such  techniques  have  also  been  pursued  for  GPR,  with  several 
impressive  results  reported  [5],  However,  one  would  expect 
that  resonance-based  identification  of  buried  targets  will  be 
very  difficult  for  low-Q  targets  and/or  targets  buried  in  high- 
loss  soils.  We  address  this  issue  by  theoretically  investigating 
the  late-time  resonant  frequencies  of  a  realistic  buried  mine. 

Where  appropriate,  we  compare  our  theoretical  calculations 
with  measurements  performed  using  a  novel  UWB-SP  syn¬ 
thetic  aperture  radar  (SAR)  which  is  implemented  by  placing  a 
bipolar  radar  on  a  mobile  boom.  The  fundamental  properties  of 
the  SAR  are  described  in  [37].  The  system  measures  W,  HH, 
HV,  and  VH  polarizations  and  operates  in  the  time  domain 
with  an  instantaneous  bandwidth  of  approximately  0.1-1. 5 
GHz,  and  has  an  approximate  peak  radiated  power  of  150 
kW.  We  have  recently  used  this  system  to  perform  UWB-SP 
SAR  measurements  at  the  Yuma  Proving  Grounds  in  Yuma, 
AZ.  All  our  calculations  are  performed  using  soil  parameters 
measured  from  typical  Yuma  soil,  and  some  of  our  theoretical 
results  are  compared  with  measured  data. 
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Fig.  1.  Schematic  of  short-pulse  plane-wave  scattering  from  a  buried  per¬ 
fectly  conducting  body  of  revolution. 

The  remainder  of  the  text  is  organized  as  follows.  In  Section 
II  a  brief  summary  of  our  numerical  algorithm  is  presented, 
followed  in  Section  III  by  calculated  results  for  the  scattered 
fields  and  resonances  of  anti-personnel  and  anti-tank  mines, 
as  well  as  buried  canisters.  In  Section  IV  we  describe  the 
properties  of  our  UWB-SP  SAR,  and  compare  measured 
data  with  the  results  of  some  of  our  computations.  Finally, 
conclusions  are  addressed  in  Section  V. 

II.  Summary  of  Numerical  Algorithm 

A  general  perfectly  conducting  body  of  revolution  (BOR) 
buried  in  a  lossy,  dispersive  half  space  is  schematized  in 
Fig.  1.  In  our  algorithm,  the  target  can  be  placed  in  (as  in 
Fig.  1)  or  above  the  model  soil.  The  latter  case  is  important 
for  military  applications,  since  anti-personnel  mines  are  often 
placed  on  the  earth’s  surface.  By  restricting  ourselves  to  bodies 
of  revolution,  the  azimuthal  variation  of  the  unknown  currents 
on  the  surface  of  the  target  can  be  expanded  in  terms  of 
a  discrete  Fourier  basis  [17],  [18],  [38],  with  subsectional 
basis  functions  used  to  model  variation  along  the  generating 
arc.  In  the  MoM  analysis,  testing  functions  [17],  [18],  [38] 
with  properties  similar  to  the  basis  functions  are  used  to 
enforce  the  boundary  condition  of  vanishing  tangential  electric 
field  on  the  target  surface,  which  decouples  the  problem 
into  an  infinite  number  of  matrix  equations  for  the  unknown 
currents — one  equation  for  each  azimuthal  Fourier  component. 
Only  a  finite  number  of  Fourier  components  are  necessary  to 
achieve  convergence,  and  therefore  a  relatively  small  number 
of  equations  are  obtained  for  the  two-dimensional  currents 
along  the  generating  arc  (the  third  dimension  is  accounted 
for  subsequently  by  summing  the  various  Fourier  harmonics 
[17],  [18],  [38]).  For  the  scattering  problem,  inhomogeneous 
matrix  equations  are  derived  for  each  Fourier  component, 
the  driving  function  of  each  represented  by  the  azimuthal 
Fourier  transform  of  the  incident  tangential  electric  field  on 


the  target  surface,  evaluated  for  the  discrete  Fourier  component 
under  consideration  [17],  [18],  [38],  The  time-domain  scattered 
fields  are  synthesized  by  weighting  the  frequency-domain 
scattered  fields  by  the  spectrum  of  the  desired  incident  pulse 
shape,  which  is  converted  to  the  time  domain  via  Fourier 
transform.  On  the  other  hand,  the  target  resonant  frequencies 
corresponding  to  a  particular  azimuthal  Fourier  component 
are  solved  for  by  setting  the  driving  function  (incident  field) 
equal  to  zero,  which  yields  a  homogeneous  matrix  equation  for 
the  modal  currents,  with  nontrivial  solutions  at  the  complex 
frequencies  for  which  the  matrix  determinant  vanishes;  thus, 
by  setting  the  determinant  of  the  matrix  to  zero,  one  can  solve 
for  the  complex  resonant  frequencies,  from  which  the  modal 
currents  can  then  be  computed  [18]. 

The  above  procedures  for  computing  the  scattered  fields 
and  complex  resonant  frequencies  of  bodies  of  revolution 
have  been  investigated  extensively  for  targets  in  free  space 
[38],  Our  present  problem  is  more  complicated  because  the 
half-space  dyadic  Green’s  function  must  be  expressed  in  the 
form  of  highly  oscillatory,  slowly  convergent  Sommerfeld 
integrals  [16]— [18].  Recently  Chow  [30]-[32]  has  developed 
the  method  of  complex  images,  which  represents  the  spectral- 
domain  reflection  coefficient  in  terms  of  a  sum  of  exponentials, 
with  parameters  found  via  Prony  [34]  or  matrix-pencil  [35], 
[36]  fitting  to  the  exact  spectral  reflection  coefficient.  The 
subsequent  Sommerfeld  integrals  for  each  term  in  the  expo¬ 
nential  sum  can  be  evaluated  in  closed  form  via  the  Weyl 
identity  [39].  The  restriction  on  such  a  scheme  is  that  the 
BOR’s  axis  of  rotation  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  air-ground 
interface  so  that  the  (half  space)-target  composite  preserves 
BOR  symmetry  (see  Fig.  1).  While  this  may  be  a  significant 
restriction  for  some  applications,  for  military  problems  (e.g., 
mines)  such  a  target  orientation  is  often  found  in  practice. 

III.  Short-Pulse  Scattering  from 
Three-Dimensional  Targets 

We  consider  below  the  short-pulse  scattered  fields  and 
complex  resonances  of  anti-personnel  mines,  anti-tank  mines, 
and  55-gallon  drums  placed  atop  or  buried  within  soil.  Such 
that  some  of  our  calculations  can  be  compared  with  mea¬ 
surements,  the  electrical  parameters  of  the  soil  used  in  our 
model  were  measured  from  soil  samples  taken  from  Yuma,  AZ, 
where  experiments  were  performed  using  an  UWB-SP  SAR. 
The  frequency-dependent  (dispersive)  soil  parameters  were 
measured  with  a  network  analyzer,  and  consisted  of  measuring 
the  reflection  coefficient  from  an  open-circuit  coaxial  probe. 
Measurements  were  performed  as  a  function  of  water  content, 
by  percentage  weight,  and  are  shown  in  Fig.  2  for  the  soil 
sample  used  in  all  subsequent  scattering  and  resonance  calcu¬ 
lations,  with  results  plotted  in  the  form  of  complex  relative 
permittivity  <  r  —  t'r  -  jd',. 

There  are  several  inherent  difficulties  in  performing  material 
measurements  of  the  type  reported  in  Fig.  2.  In  particular, 
the  measured  complex  dielectric  constant  is  a  function  of  the 
pressure  with  which  the  open-circuit  coaxial  probe  is  pressed 
against  the  soil;  in  our  measurements  the  probe  pressure  was 
increased  until  the  measured  complex  permittivity  stabilized. 
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(a) 


Fig.  2.  Frequency-dependent  complex  permittivity  e,  =  e'r  —jf"  measured 
from  a  soil  sample  taken  from  Yuma.  AZ.  Results  are  plotted  as  a  function 
of  water  content,  by  weight,  (a)  e'r  (b)  e" . 


and  the  measurements  were  repeated  five  times  and  averaged 
to  produce  the  data  in  Fig.  2.  However,  the  applied  pressure 
may  influence  the  local  percentage  of  water  content  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  probe,  affecting  the  measured  permittivity.  In  all 
subsequent  scattering  and  resonances  calculations,  the  curves 
corresponding  to  5%  water  were  utilized,  in  attempt  to  be 
consistent  with  what  is  typically  found  in  the  soils  of  Yuma, 
AZ. 

A.  Buried  55-Gallon  Drum 

First,  we  consider  the  UWB-SP  fields  scattered  from  a 
buried  perfectly  conducting  55-gallon  drum  with  axis  oriented 
perpendicular  to  the  air-ground  interface.  The  diameter  of  the 
drum  is  60  cm,  its  length  is  90  cm,  and  we  consider  a  case 


Fig.  3.  Time-domain  waveform,  and  its  spectrum,  used  to  describe  the 
shape  of  the  pulsed  plane  wave  considered  in  subsequent  computations,  (a) 
time-domain  signal  and  (b)  spectrum. 

for  which  its  top  surface  is  buried  30.48  cm  from  the  air- 
ground  interface.  The  time-domain  shape  of  the  incident  pulsed 
plane  wave  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  along  with  its  Fourier  spectrum. 
This  waveform  is  consistent  with  many  current  pulsed  sources 
[22],  [23],  and  the  low  frequencies  in  the  spectrum  (<  1 .0 
GHz)  provide  significant  ground  penetration.  In  many  SAR 
applications,  the  incident  waveform  is  near  grazing,  so  we 
consider  an  incidence  angle  of  20°  with  respect  to  the  ground, 
for  both  VV  and  HH  polarization  (the  cross-polarized  scattered 
fields  for  bodies  of  revolution  is  zero). 

The  relative  power  transmitted  into  the  ground  for  vertically 
and  horizontally  polarized  plane  waves  incident  at  20°  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  For  comparison,  in  Fig.  4  we  also  plot 
the  relative  transmitted  power  for  a  plane  wave  incident 
at  the  approximate  Brewster  angle  at  the  center  frequency 
($B  —  28.25°).  Note  that  the  Brewster  angle  is  frequency 

dependent,  so  Brewster-angle  excitation  is  not  possible  for  all 
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Fig.  4.  Relative  power  transmitted  into  a  lossy  halfspace,  as  a  function  of 
frequency,  for  two  angles  of  incidence  (see  Fig.  1)  and  polarization.  The 
halfspace  electrical  parameters  are  described  in  Fig.  2,  for  the  case  of  5% 
water  content. 

frequencies  in  the  incident  pulse;  moreover,  for  the  case  of 
lossy  materials,  no  real  Brewster  angle  exists  at  any  frequency. 
Fig.  4  shows  that  the  two-way  transmission  loss  for  20° 
incidence  is  approximately  0. 1  dB  at  the  central  frequency  for 
VV  polarization,  and  2.4  dB  for  HH  polarization.  Further,  from 
the  5%-water  curve  in  Fig.  2,  at  the  center  frequency,  there  is 
approximately  4.35  dB  of  loss  associated  with  propagation 
from  the  air-ground  interface  to  and  from  the  center  of  the 
dram.  Our  time-domain  results  simultaneously  account  for  loss 
due  to  interface  effects,  propagation  loss  through  the  soil,  and 
scattering  from  the  target,  and  therefore  these  effects  cannot  be 
considered  separately;  however,  from  the  above  discussion,  at 
the  pulse’s  center  frequency,  the  loss  from  interface  and  soil- 
propagation  effects  combined  is  approximately  4.45  dB  for 
VV  polarization  and  6.75  dB  for  HH  polarization. 

The  normalized  VV  and  HH  time-domain  backscattered 
fields  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Several  wavefronts  are  identified  by 
arrows  explained  in  Fig.  6.  Included  in  Fig.  6  are  diffractions 
from  the  the  top  front  edge  (A),  diffraction  from  the  top  back 
edge  (B),  a  reverberation  between  the  front  edge  and  the 
air-ground  interface  (C),  creeping-wave  circumnavigation  of 
the  cylinder  (D),  diffraction  from  the  bottom  front  edge  (E), 
and  multiple  diffraction  between  the  top  and  bottom  surface 
of  the  drum  (F).  The  VV  and  HH  signals  differ  in  several 
important  ways.  For  example,  for  VV  polarization  both  edge 
diffractions  “A”  and  “B”  are  strong,  while  for  HH  polarization 
wavefront  “B”  is  substantially  weaker  than  “A.”  The  reason 
for  these  differences  is  unclear,  due  to  the  complexity  of 
this  problem.  For  example,  in  reality  there  is  no  “front”  or 
“back”  edge,  but  rather  a  single  edge  which  encircles  the 
entire  top  surface.  Further  comparing  these  results,  we  see 
that  phenomena  “D”  and  “E”  are  excited  strongly  for  VV 
polarization  while  they  are  nearly  absent  for  HH  polarization. 
Phenomena  “D”  and  “E”  occur  too  closely  in  time  to  be 
individually  identified.  Therefore,  we  cannot  be  sure  as  to 
whether  this  strong  wavefront  for  VV  polarization  is  due  to  a 
creeping  wave,  edge  diffraction,  or  both.  However,  for  the  20° 


angle  of  incidence,  the  refracted  wave  travels  at  an  angle  of 
approximately  30°  relative  to  the  cylinder  axis.  If  the  incident 
wave  were  to  propagate  along  the  axis,  no  creeping  wave  is 
excited  at  all;  therefore  we  speculate  that  the  creeping  wave 
will  be  weakly  excited  for  this  example  in  which  the  incident 
wave  travels  almost  along  the  cylinder  axis.  Interestingly, 
the  multiple  edge  diffraction,  “F,”  is  very  similar  for  both 
polarizations. 

B.  Buried  Anti-Tank  Mine 

There  are  various  anti-personnel  and  anti-tank  mines:  some 
are  metal  and  others  dielectric.  Their  shapes  vary  widely.  In 
many  cases,  mines  are  conducting  and  disc-like  in  shape.  As 
examples,  we  consider  two  metal  mine-like  prototypes  which 
simulate  a  class  of  anti-personnel  and  anti-tank  mines.  Both 
mines  are  modeled  as  perfectly  conducting  cylinders  with  axis 
of  rotation  perpendicular  to  the  air-ground  interface;  the  anti¬ 
personnel  mine  has  a  6.35-cm  diameter  and  5.08-cm  height, 
while  the  respective  anti-tank  mine  dimensions  are  38.1  cm 
and  6.35  cm.  We  first  consider  short-pulse  scattering  from  the 
anti-tank  mine,  which  is  usually  buried  at  shallow  depths.  The 
incident  pulsed  plane  wave  is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  3.  However, 
we  consider  incidence  at  the  Brewster  angle  (9b  —  28.25°), 
with  soil  transmission  properties  described  in  Fig.  4. 

Results  are  shown  in  Fig.  7  for  the  VV  and  HH  transient 
fields  scattered  from  the  anti-tank  mine  buried  at  depths  of 
2.54  cm,  7.62  cm,  12.7  cm,  and  17.8  cm  (1,  3,  5,  and  7  in, 
respectively)  from  the  top  of  the  target.  The  most  striking 
characteristic  of  these  results  is  the  similarity  between  the  VV 
and  HH  fields.  Apparently  the  incident  pulse  does  not  have 
sufficient  temporal  (spatial)  resolution  to  resolve  features  on 
the  target,  so  we  do  not  see  the  distinctive  signatures  found 
in  Fig.  5  for  the  much  larger  55-gallon  drum.  Interestingly, 
initially  the  peak  scattered  signal  increases  as  the  target  depth 
increases,  in  contrast  with  our  anticipation.  We  attribute  this 
phenomenon  to  reverberations  between  the  top  of  the  target 
and  the  air-ground  interface  that  constructively  interfere  with 
wavefronts  scattered  from  the  target.  As  expected,  as  the  target 
depth  is  further  increased,  the  peak  scattered  waveform  starts 
to  diminish  (the  reverberated  waveform  is  attenuated  and  the 
temporal  overlap  of  the  primary  and  reverberated  wavefronts 
diminishes). 

Fig.  7  does  not  show  an  obvious  late-time  resonant  signature 
associated  with  the  buried  anti-tank  mine.  To  explain,  we  plot 
in  Fig.  8  the  complex  resonant  frequencies  of  the  lowest-order 
SEM  mode  for  the  anti-tank  mine  considered  in  Fig.  7.  For 
comparison,  the  resonant  frequency  of  the  lowest-order  mode 
is  also  plotted  for  the  same  target  situated  in  a  homogeneous 
medium  of  the  same  electrical  properties.  Notice  that  the 
resonant  frequency  changes  as  a  function  of  target  depth.  In 
Fig.  9  are  plotted  the  normalized  modal  currents  associated 
with  the  mode  at  each  depth.  There  is  a  noticeable  change 
in  the  modal  current  shape  as  the  target  depth  is  adjusted, 
with  the  currents  concentrating  under  the  target,  nearer  the 
high-dielectric  soil,  as  the  mine  depth  decreases.  This  latter 
phenomenon  is  consistent  with  the  well-known  concentration 
of  fields  in  regions  of  relatively  high  dielectric  constant. 
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Fig.  5.  Normalized  backscattered  fields  from  a  buried  perfectly  conducting  cylinder  of  60-cm  diameter,  90-cm  length,  and  top  surface  30.48  cm  from  the 
air-ground  interface;  the  normalization  parameter  r  is  the  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  halfspace  (on  the  target  axis)  to  the  observer.  The  incident  pulsed 
plane  wave  has  a  temporal  shape  as  in  Fig.  3,  20°  angle  of  incidence,  and  the  soil  parameters  are  for  the  5%  case  in  Fig.  2.  (a)  VV  and  (b)  HH. 


Fig.  6.  Schematization  of  phenomenology  characteristic  of  scattering  from 
a  buried  cylinder,  as  considered  in  Fig.  5.  Each  scattering  mechanism  is 
summarized  in  the  text. 


The  late-time  resonant  modes  decay  with  time  t  as 
exp(— a ^.t),  for  complex  resonant  frequency  uir  +  ju), .  After  n 
periods  the  resonant  fields  decay  by  exp(—2nnuij / uir) .  Using 
the  computed  resonant  frequencies  from  Fig.  8,  after  only  one 
oscillation  (n  =  1),  the  resonant  signatures  corresponding  to 
depths  of  2.54  cm,  7.62  cm,  12.7  cm,  and  17.8  cm  decay  by 
0.0038,  0.0042,  0.0041,  and  0.0026,  respectively.  These  results 
explain  the  absence  of  a  discernable  resonant  signature  in 
Fig.  7,  and  indicate  the  extreme  difficulty  of  resonance-based 
identification  for  buried  targets  of  the  type  in  Figs.  7-9. 


C.  Anti-Personnel  Mines 

Typical  anti-personnel  mines  are  significantly  smaller  than 
anti-tank  mines.  Additionally,  in  many  cases  such  mines  are 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Obviously,  for  such 
situations  no  ground  penetration  is  required,  and  we  therefore 
consider  higher  operating  frequencies,  such  that  enhanced 
down-range  resolution  can  be  achieved.  In  particular,  we  con¬ 
sider  the  same  waveform  in  Fig.  3,  except  its  center  frequency 
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Fig.  7.  Normalized  fields  backscattered  from  a  model  anti-tank  mine  buried  at  depths  of  2.54  cm,  7.62  cm,  12.7  cm,  and  17.8  cm  from  the  top  of  the  target. 
The  anti-tank  mine  is  modeled  as  a  perfectly  conducting  cylinder  of  diameter  38.1  cm  and  height  6.35  cm,  with  axis  perpendicular  to  the  air-ground  interface. 
The  pulsed  plane  wave  is  incident  at  the  Brewster-angle  and  incident-pulse  shape,  soil  properties,  and  normalization  are  as  in  Fig.  5.  (a)  VV  and  (b)  HH. 


is  moved  to  3  GHz  (for  a  total  spectrum  of  approximately 
1-10  GHz). 

We  consider  a  pulsed  plane  wave  incident  at  20°  relative 
to  the  air-ground  interface,  and  the  perfectly  conducting  anti¬ 
personnel  mine  is  placed  atop  the  surface  of  the  Yuma  soil 
(5%  water  content).  The  VV  and  HH  polarized  scattered  fields 
are  shown  in  Fig.  10,  each  characterized  by  two  wavefronts. 
The  time  interval  between  the  two  wavefronts  in  Fig.  10 
corresponds  approximately  to  round-trip  propagation  over  a 
distance  equal  to  the  mine  diameter,  with  account  taken  for  the 
oblique  angle  of  incidence.  Finally,  a  major  difference  between 
the  VV  and  HH  scattered  waveforms  involves  the  amplitude  of 
the  second  wavefront;  this  issue  is  addressed  further  in  Section 
IV,  in  the  context  of  measured  data. 

On  a  numerical  note,  the  electric-field  integral  equation  we 
use  to  solve  the  scattering  problem  is  generally  corrupted  by 
artifacts  at  the  internal  resonances  of  a  closed  target  [40], 
such  as  that  considered  in  Fig.  10.  Due  to  the  high-frequency 
nature  of  the  incident  fields  considered  in  Fig.  10,  there  are 


several  internal  resonances  in  our  spectrum,  which  affect 
the  scattered  fields.  This  problem  has  been  ameliorated  by 
explicitly  enforcing  the  condition  of  vanishing  electric  fields 
inside  the  perfectly  conducting  model  mine  [40], 

IV.  UWB-SP  SAR  Measurements 
A.  UWB-SP  BoomSAR 

The  Army  Research  Laboratory  (ARL)  has  been  pursuing 
the  use  of  UWB-SP  SAR’s  for  a  number  of  years  to  help  un¬ 
derstand  foliage  penetrating  and  ground  penetrating  radar  and 
develop  and  qualify  suitable  wide-band  models  for  predicting 
performance  of  proposed  systems.  These  radars  provide  1  GHz 
of  instantaneous  bandwidth  and  the  full  polarization  matrix  to 
accomplish  this  task.  The  current  implementation,  hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  BoomSAR,  is  a  mobile  extension  of  the 
original  design  that  allows  data  collection  over  a  wide  range 
of  clutter  and  target-in-clutter  scenarios.  The  majority  of  the 
hardware  is  mounted  to  the  basket  of  a  telescoping  boom  lift 
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Fig.  8.  Complex  resonant  frequencies  of  the  lowest-order  resonant  mode  for 
the  anti-tank  mine  considered  in  Fig.  7. 


Fig.  9.  Normalized  modal  currents,  as  a  function  of  target  depth,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  resonant  modes  in  Fig.  8.  The  currents  are  normalized  such  that 
they  integrate  to  unity  when  integration  is  performed  along  the  generating  arc 
of  the  body  of  revolution. 

capable  of  moving  at  approximately  1  km/h  while  the  basket 
is  elevated  to  45  m.  For  typical  collection  geometries,  down- 
look  angles  to  the  target  vary  from  45°  to  approximately  10°, 
depending  on  the  range  to  the  target  and  the  height  of  the 
boom. 

The  radar  consists  of  several  major  modules.  The  transmitter 
is  based  on  a  gallium  arsenide  bulk  avalanche  semiconductor 
switch  (GaAs  BASS).  A  pair  of  Power  Spectra  BASS  02X, 
pseudo-exponential  waveform  impulse  generators  drive  the 


(a) 


(b) 

Fig.  10.  Normalized  fields  backscattered  from  an  anti-personnel  mine  placed 
on  the  surface  of  Yuma  soil  (see  Fig.  2).  The  model  anti-personnel  mine  is  a 
perfectly  conducting  cylinder  of  6.35-cm  diameter  and  5.08-cm  height,  with 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  air-ground  interface.  The  angle  of  incidence  is  20° , 
the  incident  pulse  is  as  in  Fig.  3  (with  its  center  frequency  shifted  to  3  GHz), 
and  the  time-domain  fields  are  normalized  as  in  Fig.  5.  (a)  VV  and  (b)  HH. 

transmit  antennas,  allowing  fast  polarization  switching  by 
having  the  processor  select  which  transmitter  to  enable.  The 
transmit  waveform  has  a  150-ps  risetime  and  approximately  a 
2-ns  falltime  with  a  peak  power  of  approximately  2  MW.  In  the 
current  configuration,  the  radar  produces  a  burst  of  128  pulses 
of  one  transmit  polarization,  followed  by  a  burst  of  128  pulses 
of  the  opposite  polarization,  and  both  receive  channels  are 
operated  in  parallel.  There  are  four  antennas:  two  transmit  and 
two  receive,  to  provide  the  full  polarization  matrix  (HH,  HV, 
VH,  VV)  in  a  quasimonostatic  sense.  The  antennas  are  200  W 
open  sided,  resistively  terminated,  TEM  horns  about  2  m  in 
length  with  a  0.3-m  aperture,  and  are  fed  by  a  wide -bandwidth 
balun. 

With  the  exception  of  preamplifier/attenuator  assembly, 
which  sets  the  gain  and  noise  figure  for  the  system,  the 
A/D  subsystem  acts  as  the  wideband  receiver  for  the  radar. 
The  A/D  subsystem  consists  of  a  pair  of  Tektronix/ Analytek 
VX2005C,  2-GHz  A/D  converters,  and  a  stable  reference 
clock.  A  unique  feature  of  these  A/D  converters  is  that  they 
provide,  to  10-ps  resolution,  the  time  difference  between  the 
sample  clock  and  trigger  event.  With  the  use  of  this  data. 
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Fig.  11.  Synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR)  image  of  three  surface  mines,  as  measured  by  an  ultra-wideband  BoomS AR.  The  details  of  the  radar  and  how 
the  image  was  formed  are  described  in  the  text,  (a)  VV  and  (b)  HH. 
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Fig.  12.  Comparison  between  theoretical  (solid)  and  BoomS AR  (dashed)  scattered  fields  from  a  surface  anti-tank  mine  (shown  inset).  Results  are  shown  for  VV 
polarization  and  20°  angle  of  incidence;  the  shape  of  the  incident  pulse  (inset)  was  measured  and  is  characteristic  of  the  waveform  transmitted  by  the  BoomSAR. 


subsample  time  interpolation  allows  the  processor  to  generate 
an  interleaved  record  at  an  equivalent  64-GHz  rate,  much  as 
would  be  provided  by  a  sampling  oscilloscope.  The  actual 
high-frequency  response  of  the  radar  is  defined  by  the  1 100- 
MHz  analog  bandwidth  of  the  A/D  converters,  while  the  low 
frequency  response  is  determined  by  the  60-MHz  response  of 
the  antenna/balun  assembly. 

As  in  conventional  SAR,  the  BoomSAR  is  moved  along 
a  straight  path,  and  for  each  position  the  scattered  response 
is  measured.  In  its  simplest  embodiment,  the  bipolar  image 
amplitude  Im  n  at  pixel  position  (to,  n)  is  given  by 

A' 

Im,n  —  )  ^  Sk(t  —  Tk,m,n)  (1) 

k= 1 

where  vjf.t)  represents  the  time-domain  scattered  field  mea¬ 
sured  at  the  fcth  sensor  position  and  Tu,m,n  is  the  round-trip 
time  delay  between  sensor  position  k  and  the  physical  position 
in  the  image  represented  by  pixel  (to,  n).  In  Section  IV- 
C  we  use  the  results  of  the  bipolar  image,  while  for  other 
applications  unipolar  (magnitude)  SAR  imagery  is  generated 
by  Hilbert  transforming  the  bipolar  image  [37].  The  focused 
image  has  a  resolution  of  0.15  m  in  the  range  dimension,  and 
0.3  m  in  the  cross-range  dimension. 

B.  Example  Measured  Results 

We  have  recently  performed  an  extensive  test  of  our  Boom¬ 
SAR  at  Yuma  Proving  Grounds  in  Yuma,  AZ.  We  present  here 
some  relevant  results.  In  particular,  we  consider  surface  mines, 
with  geometries  similar  to  that  in  Fig.  10.  However,  in  those 
calculations,  the  center  frequency  was  fixed  at  3  GHz,  whereas 


the  center  frequency  of  our  BoomSAR  is  approximately  500 
MHz.  For  the  target  sizes  to  be  comparable,  we  consider  a 
patch  of  (larger)  anti-tank  mines  situated  on  the  surface  of  the 
Yuma  soil. 

In  Fig.  11  are  shown  BoomSAR  measured  images  (magni¬ 
tude)  of  patches  of  anti-tank  mines,  for  VV  and  HH  polariza¬ 
tion  and  20°  angle  of  incidence.  Interestingly,  the  signatures 
of  the  mines  for  VV  polarization  are  characterized  by  two 
strong  signals,  while  each  of  the  mines  in  the  HH  image 
is  characterized  by  only  one  strong  response.  This  disparity 
in  the  VV  and  HH  signatures  motivated  the  calculations 
in  Fig.  10.  Considering  the  results  in  Fig.  10,  we  see  that 
for  VV  polarization  the  model  data  is  characterized  by  two 
strong  returns,  while  for  the  HH  data  the  second  wavefront  is 
substantially  smaller  than  the  first.  We  believe  these  theoretical 
results  explain  the  measured  contrasts  in  the  VV  and  HH 
imagery  of  Fig.  11. 

C.  Comparison  of  Computed  and  Measured  Data 

The  particular  example  considered  here  is  for  scattering 
from  the  surface  anti-tank  mine  schematized  in  Fig.  12.  Re¬ 
sults  are  presented  for  VV  polarization,  and  a  20°  incidence 
angle  is  considered,  consistent  with  the  data  in  Fig.  10.  In 
Fig.  12  is  shown  a  comparison  between  the  computed  (solid) 
and  measured  (dashed)  data.  The  measured  data  represents  the 
coherent  superposition  of  several  sensor  positions.  Therefore, 
one  would  anticipate  that  the  imaging  process  will  cause 
some  blurring  in  the  extracted  signature.  Further,  in  the  theory 
we  assume  plane-wave  incidence  at  a  fixed  angle  and  with 
a  particular  incident-pulse  shape;  in  practice,  the  incident 
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wave  can  only  be  approximated  as  planar,  and  the  angle  of 
incidence  and  incident-pulse  shape  can  only  be  determined 
approximately.  Nevertheless,  we  see  in  Fig.  12  that  for  VV 
polarization  there  is  excellent  agreement  between  theory  and 
experiment.  No  effort  was  made  to  optimize  the  agreement 
between  theory  and  experiment  in  Fig.  12;  i.e.,  these  results 
are  typical  of  what  we  have  found  for  several  examples. 

V.  Conclusions 

A  new  Method  of  Moments  (MoM)  numerical  algorithm  has 
been  utilized  to  examine  the  UWB-SP  fields  scattered  from 
and  the  resonances  of  several  targets  buried  in  and  placed 
atop  soil.  Results  have  been  presented  particularly  for  soil  at 
Yuma,  AZ,  with  account  taken  for  dispersion  and  loss.  The 
targets  considered  were  a  55-gallon  drum,  an  anti-tank  mine, 
and  an  anti-personnel  mine.  The  theoretical  results  for  an  anti¬ 
tank  mine  compared  well  with  measurements  performed  with 
a  BoomSAR. 

Results  have  only  been  presented  for  a  small  subset  of 
targets  and  one  soil  type  (albeit  a  relatively  favorable,  low- 
loss  soil),  but  this  study  further  substantiates  the  difficulty  of 
radar-based  detection  and  identification  of  buried  and  surface 
targets.  For  example,  concerning  the  resonances  of  the  buried 
anti-tank  mine  considered,  the  low-Q  of  such  resonances, 
coupled  with  the  soil  loss,  conspired  to  produce  late-time 
resonant  modes  which  decay  extremely  quickly  with  time, 
making  virtually  impossible  resonance-based  identification  for 
such  targets.  However,  resonant-based  detection  has  proven 
useful  for  particular  dielectric  targets  buried  in  frozen  soil  [5], 
This  dichotomy  points  to  the  need  for  modeling — which  will 
yield  a  priori  predictions  of  GPR  performance — to  assure  that 
the  radar  is  implemented  under  appropriate  circumstances.  It 
is  highly  unlikely  that  GPR  will  be  an  effective  tool  for  all 
soil  and  target  types,  but  when  utilized  properly,  it  can  be  an 
effective  option. 

Fortunately,  the  need  for  accurate  modeling  intersects  with 
recent  algorithmic  developments,  which  now  make  possible 
the  modeling  of  scattering  from  and  the  resonances  of  realistic 
(3-D)  targets  buried  in  lossy,  dispersive  soils.  In  this  paper, 
we  have  been  concerned  with  UWB-SP  radar,  which  involves 
incident  signals  with  over  100%  bandwidth.  Up  until  very 
recently,  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  model  the  scattering 
of  such  waveforms  from  realistic  buried  targets,  due  to  the 
complexity  of  computing  the  half-space  Green’s  function 
(needed  for  the  MoM).  However,  the  recent  development  of 
the  method  of  complex  images,  which  efficiently  computes  the 
Sommerfeld  integrals  characteristic  of  the  half-space  dyadic 
Green’s  function,  has  been  utilized  here  for  several  realistic 
and  complicated  targets  of  interest.  Future  studies  will  further 
utilize  this  algorithm  to  quantify  anticipated  radar  performance 
as  a  function  of  soil  and  target  type.  Additionally,  the  pre¬ 
dicted  waveforms  from  our  model  can  also  be  utilized  in  the 
development  of  matched  filters  for  target  detection. 
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Abstract —  We  consider  plane  wave  time-domain  scattering 
from  a  fixed  target  in  the  presence  of  a  rough  (random)  sur¬ 
face  with  application  to  ground  penetrating  radar.  The  time- 
domain  scattering  data  are  computed  via  a  two-dimensional  (2-D) 
finite-difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  algorithm.  In  addition  to 
examining  the  statistics  of  the  time-domain  fields  scattered  from 
such  a  surface,  we  investigate  subsurface  target  detection  by 
employing  a  (commonly  used)  matched-filter  detector.  The  results 
of  such  a  detector  are  characterized  by  their  receiver  operating 
characteristic  (ROC),  which  quantifies  the  probability  of  detec¬ 
tion  and  probability  of  false  alarm.  Such  ROC  studies  allow 
us  to  investigate  fundamental  assumptions  in  the  matched-filter 
detector:  that  the  target  response  is  deterministic  and  the  clutter 
signal  stochastic,  with  the  two  signals  treated  as  additive  and 
independent. 

Index  Terms — Buried  object  detection,  time-domain  analysis. 

I.  Introduction 

OVER  the  last  few  decades,  significant  research  has  been 
undertaken  on  the  scattering  of  electromagnetic  and 
acoustic  waves  from  rough  (random)  surfaces  [1]— [9]  with 
the  scattered-field  properties  parametrized  statistically.  Initial 
work  in  this  area  was  based  on  approximate  formulations, 
while  more  recently,  there  has  been  a  significant  focus  on  the 
application  of  numerical  algorithms.  In  most  of  these  analytical 
and  numerical  analyses,  frequency-domain  operation  has  been 
considered  with  results  presented  as  the  mean  and  variance  of 
the  angular-dependent  scattered  field.  There  has  been  very  little 
work  done  on  time-domain  operation  (although  some  results 
were  calculated  using  time-domain  algorithms  [2])  or  on  the 
characterization  of  the  field  scattered  from  a  deterministic 
target  in  the  presence  of  a  rough  (random)  interface. 

There  are  many  applications  for  which  one  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  detecting/identifying  a  target  in  the  presence  of  a  rough 
surface.  In  electromagnetics,  one  may  encounter  the  problem 
of  detecting/identifying  a  low-flying  aircraft  over  ocean  or 
a  buried  target  under  a  rough  air-ground  interface.  Similar 
problems  can  be  posed  in  acoustics.  In  this  paper,  we  consider 
the  case  of  a  deterministic  (fixed)  target  in  the  presence  of  a 
rough  surface,  the  latter  being  parametrized  statistically.  This 
study  is  motivated  by  electromagnetic  sensing  of  buried  targets 
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[10] — [17]  (e.g.,  mines,  unexploded  ordnance,  etc.),  while,  as 
alluded  to  above,  this  general  problem  has  wide  applicability. 

For  electromagnetic  scattering  from  the  ocean  surface,  a 
stochastic  surface  parametrization  is  clearly  required  since 
the  sea-surface  characteristics  generally  change  with  time 
in  a  seemingly  random  fashion.  However,  for  the  sensing 
of  an  underground  target,  the  air-ground  interface  is  fixed 
(deterministic),  calling  into  question  the  need  for  a  statistical 
analysis.  However,  although  a  given  portion  of  the  air-ground 
interface  is  fixed,  it  will,  in  general,  be  different  from  that  of 
another  (fixed)  region  of  the  interface.  Thus,  while  the  fields 
scattered  from  any  particular  portion  of  the  rough  surface 
are  deterministic,  to  characterize  the  fields  scattered  from 
such  a  general  surface,  the  surface  (roughness)  parameters 
must  be  characterized  statistically  and,  therefore,  so  must  the 
associated  scattered  fields.  Consequently,  to  characterize  the 
fields  scattered  from  such  a  rough  air-ground  interface,  the 
surface  properties  are  modeled  as  a  random  process  with  any 
particular  surface  constituting  one  realization  of  an  ensemble, 
each  of  which  is  parametrized  by  the  same  probability  density 
function.  In  turn,  the  scattered  fields  from  such  a  surface  are 
also  treated  as  a  random  process. 

As  discussed  above,  most  previous  analyses  of  scatter¬ 
ing  from  rough  surfaces  have  been  performed  in  the  fre¬ 
quency  domain.  However,  there  has  been  significant  interest 
recently  in  time-domain  ground-penetrating  radar  (GPR)  sys¬ 
tems  [  10]— [  19]  motivating  the  work  presented  here  on  time- 
domain  scattering.  The  time-domain  field  scattered  from  a 
rough  (random)  surface  constitutes  a  random  process,  which, 
in  general,  is  nonwhite.  Therefore,  for  detecting  a  target  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  a  rough  surface,  optimal  detectors  [20]  (under 
appropriate  conditions)  are  preceded  by  a  whitening  filter  [20] 
such  that  the  clutter  becomes  a  white  (uncorrelated)  time 
sequence.  The  whitening  filter  employs  the  clutter’s  correlation 
matrix,  which  for  wide-sense  stationary  (WSS)  clutter  can  be 
represented  in  the  Fourier  domain  in  terms  of  the  clutter’s 
power  spectral  density  (PSD).  As  discussed  below,  in  the  cases 
we  have  examined  thus  far,  the  WSS  model  has  been  found  to 
be  quite  accurate  and,  therefore,  here  we  quantify  the  transient 
clutter  statistics  via  the  PSD. 

Although  the  statistical  properties  of  time-domain  scattering 
from  a  rough  (random)  surface  are  of  interest  in  their  own 
right  and  are  investigated  here  in  the  context  of  their  PSD,  the 
principal  focus  of  the  present  paper  is  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  underlying  assumptions  used  in  classical  optimum 
detectors  with  emphasis  on  time-domain  GPR.  Matched  filters 
preceded  by  a  whitening  filter  are  commonly  utilized  for  the 
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detection  of  a  known  target  in  noise/clutter.  For  the  case  of 
GPR,  such  detectors  are  useful  because  there  are  generally 
a  relatively  small  number  of  target  types  (e.g.,  mines)  of 
interest,  the  signatures  of  which  can  in  principle  be  measured 
or  computed.  In  its  simplest  (and  most  common)  manifestation, 
such  a  matched  filter  assumes  that  the  target  signature  is 
deterministic  and  known  exactly  with  the  clutter/noise  treated 
as  stochastic  and  additive.  While  such  properties  result  in  a 
simple  detector,  in  practice  they  are  often  not  rigorously  valid. 
To  test  such  a  detector  and  its  underlying  assumptions,  our 
results  are  presented  in  the  form  of  receiver  operating  charac¬ 
teristic  (ROC)  curves,  which  describe  how  the  probability  of 
false  alarm  varies  with  the  probability  of  detection  (as  detailed 
below,  these  probabilities  are  varied  by  adjusting  the  detector 
threshold).  Using  classical  detection  theory  [20],  theoretical 
ROC  curves  are  computed  based  on  the  clutter  statistics. 
Monte  Carlo  simulations  are  then  performed  for  a  target  in 
the  presence  of  a  random  surface  to  get  “ empirical ”  detector 
performance.  Where  the  theoretical  and  empirical  ROC  curves 
agree,  we  deem  the  underlying  detector  assumptions  valid.  Of 
interest  is  the  discrepancy  in  the  theoretical  and  empirical  ROC 
curves  as  a  function  of  target  position,  angle  of  incidence, 
and  surface  statistics.  Such  studies  are  important  for  when  the 
simplifying  assumptions  are  inappropriate,  more  sophisticated 
detectors,  which,  for  example,  exploit  the  random  character  of 
the  target  signature  [20],  may  yield  better  performance  than 
the  simple  matched  filter  (at  the  price  of  greater  complexity). 

To  perform  the  aforementioned  study,  many  realizations  of 
the  air-ground  interface  must  be  considered  (each  described 
by  the  same  probability  density  function)  and,  therefore, 
the  numerical  scattering  model  must  be  versatile  and  highly 
efficient.  Consequently,  all  results  are  computed  using  a  two- 
dimensional  (2-D)  finite-difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  al¬ 
gorithm  [21]-[23],  which  incorporates  a  lossy  half  space, 
surface  roughness,  plane-wave  incidence,  a  near-to-far-zone 
transformation,  and  a  perfectly  matched  layer  (PML)  absorbing 
boundary  condition  (ABC)  [24]-[29],  Acquiring  statistics  from 
a  three-dimensional  (3-D)  surface  would  require  prohibitive 
computational  resources;  however,  it  is  felt  that  the  basic  issues 
studied  here  using  a  2-D  model  are  also  relevant  to  the  more 
realistic  case  of  3-D  GPR  systems. 

The  remainder  of  the  text  is  organized  as  follows.  A  brief 
discussion  of  the  FDTD  algorithm  is  given  in  Section  II  with 
careful  attention  directed  on  the  near-to-far-zone  transfor¬ 
mation.  The  matched-filter  detector  and  whitening  filter  are 
discussed  in  Section  III,  wherein  basic  underlying  assumptions 
are  summarized.  Results  are  presented  in  Section  IV  for  sev¬ 
eral  realizations  of  a  target  in  the  presence  of  a  rough  (random) 
air-ground  interface,  presented  in  the  form  of  PSD’s  for  the 
clutter  and  ROC  curves  for  the  matched-filter  detector.  This 
work  is  summarized  and  conclusions  are  given  in  Section  V. 

II.  Numerical  Scattering  Model 

A.  Basic  Numerical  Algorithm 

All  numerical  scattered-field  data  are  calculated  via  a  2-D 
FDTD  code,  utilizing  the  classic  Yee  algorithm  [21],  Results 


Region  1 

Tcrtal  fields  Air-ground  interface 


Scattered  fields  only  domain 


Fig.  1.  Schematic  of  (a)  FDTD  computational  model  and  (b)  the  Huygens 
surfaces  used  to  calculate  the  far-zone  scattered  fields. 

are  presented  for  TMS  polarization  (fY  =  0)  with  similar 
results  found  (but  not  presented)  for  the  TL-.  (Er,  =  0)  case 
(see  Fig.  1).  As  described  in  [25]  and  [26],  the  plane  wave 
incident  field  is  modeled  via  the  use  of  Huygens  currents 
placed  along  a  closed  contour  with  total  fields  inside  and 
scattered  fields  outside.  We  refer  to  “the  incident  field”  as 
the  plane  wave  that  impinges  on  the  half-space  plus  the 
fields  reflected  and  transmitted  at  the  planar  interface  in  the 
absence  of  any  target  or  surface  roughness.  The  scattered  field 
is  produced  by  any  perturbations  to  this  half-space  problem 
(target  and/or  surface  roughness). 

At  the  boundaries  of  the  computational  domain,  we  use  a 
PML  [27]  to  absorb  the  outwardly  propagating  scattered  fields. 
It  has  been  well  established  that  the  Berenger  [27]  PML  yields 
a  reflection  coefficient  at  the  boundary  of  the  computational 
domain  that  is  orders  of  magnitude  smaller  than  absorbing 
boundary  conditions  derived  from  the  one-way  wave  equation 
[30].  However,  the  PML  introduced  by  Berenger  in  his  original 
paper  cannot  be  applied  directly  to  lossy  media  and,  therefore, 
we  use  a  PML  formulation  based  on  [28]  and  [29]  appropriate 
for  lossy  soils. 

The  far-zone  scattered  fields  are  the  quantities  of  interest  in 
most  radar  problems.  Therefore,  we  implement  a  near-to-far- 
zone  transformation  in  a  manner  similar  to  [26],  In  particular, 
the  perturbations  (target  and/or  rough  surface)  are  enclosed 
by  Huygens  surfaces  and  the  equivalent  currents  thereon 
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(minus  the  incident  field)  are  integrated  with  an  analytic 
approximation  [31]  to  the  half-space  Green  s  function.  As 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  separate  near-to-far-zone  Huygens  surfaces 
are  used  for  the  rough  surface  and  the  target  (when  present). 
The  fields  are  observed  in  backscatter  for  the  near-grazing  case 
applicable  to  many  airborne  subsurface  radars  [18]. 

Near-to-far-zone  transformations  have  been  used  for  many 
years  to  propagate  FDTD  computed  near-zone  fields  into  the 
far  zone.  However,  much  of  this  work  has  been  for  free-space 
scattering  with  far  fewer  results  presented  for  the  half-space 
problem  [26]  considered  here.  Therefore,  we  elaborate  on 
several  points  germane  to  the  half-space  problem  recognized 
in  the  course  of  this  research.  First,  as  discussed  above,  the 
far-zone  fields  are  computed  via  an  approximate  half-space 
Green’s  function  derived  via  an  asymptotic  evaluation  of  its 
exact  Sommerfeld-integral  representation  [31].  In  all  such 
asymptotic  analyses,  one  must  first  identify  the  highly  oscilla¬ 
tory  and  relatively  slowly  varying  portions  of  the  integral.  The 
Sommerfeld  integrals  are  evaluated  approximately  via  saddle- 
point  integration  in  the  vicinity  of  its  stationary  point(s)  [31], 
the  latter  determined  by  the  phase  of  the  highly  oscillatory 
terms  [31].  For  evaluation  of  the  scattered  fields  above  the  half¬ 
space  far  from  the  interface,  one  usually  treats  the  exponentials 
characteristic  of  propagation  in  air  as  the  highly  oscillatory 
terms  and  the  remaining  exponentials  that  describe  propagation 
in  the  dielectric  half-space  as  slowly  varying.  However,  if  the 
currents  in  the  dielectric  are  at  electrically  large  depths,  a  more 
accurate  asymptotic  representation  of  the  Green  s  function  may 
be  necessary.  In  particular,  some  of  the  aforementioned  terms 
may  no  longer  be  deemed  slowly  varying  in  which  case  they 
must  be  included  when  determining  the  stationary  point(s) 

[32] ,  This  issue  is  particularly  relevant  for  GPR  applications 
in  which  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  soil  is  often  large  and, 
therefore,  the  target  need  not  be  too  deep  physically  for  the 
above  issues  to  be  of  concern  (this  is  especially  true  for  the 
wide-band  signals  of  interest  here). 

A  second  issue  involves  numerical  dispersion  [33],  [34]. 
As  the  time-domain  fields  propagate  through  the  FDTD  grid, 
there  is  a  inherent  (nonphysical)  pulse  distortion  caused  by 
the  difference-equation  approximations  to  Maxwell  s  equations 

[33] ,  [34].  This  issue  is  exacerbated  for  electrically  large 
structures,  of  interest  for  the  high-dielectric-constant  half¬ 
space  region.  Numerical  dispersion  is  mitigated  by  increasing 
the  spatial  sampling  in  the  FDTD  grid,  but  the  physical  size  of 
the  problem  and  finite  computer  memory  ultimately  dictate  the 
discretization  limits.  Therefore,  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  the 
far-zone  fields,  we  have  found  it  useful  to  place  the  Huygens 
surface  as  close  as  possible  to  the  target  to  minimize  the  range 
over  which  FDTD  computed  scattered  fields  must  propagate 
(of  course,  similar  concerns  are  relevant  for  the  incident-field 
Huygens  surface  as  well). 

For  the  target  depths  and  soil  properties  considered  in 
Section  IV,  the  simple  Green’s  function  approximation  has 
proven  very  accurate  after  performing  exhaustive  tests.  How¬ 
ever,  similar  tests  also  showed  numerical  dispersion  to  be  a 
concern,  requiring  one  to  be  very  careful  about  the  spatial 
discretization  and  requiring  the  Huygens  surface  to  circum¬ 
scribe  the  target  (and  rough  surface)  tightly.  In  the  results 


presented  below,  the  spatial  discretization  was  12  samples  per 
wavelength  (in  the  soil),  at  the  highest  frequency  of  interest  in 
the  incident  fields.  Petropoulos  [33],  [34]  has  demonstrated 
that  the  required  sampling  rate  is  predicated  by  both  the 
dielectric  constant  and  the  length  over  which  the  FDTD  fields 
must  propagate.  We  are  confident  in  the  FDTD  and  near-to-far- 
zone  results  presented  below,  but  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
this  confidence  has  been  obtained  after  a  rigorous  examination 
of  numerical  dispersion  and  its  pitfalls. 

B.  Rough-Surface  Generation 

For  the  GPR  problem,  clutter  can  be  generated  from  mul¬ 
tiple  sources,  including  surface  roughness  and/or  subsurface 
inhomogeneities  (e.g.,  rocks,  roots,  inhomogeneous  soil,  etc.). 
In  this  paper,  we  restrict  ourselves  to  clutter  generated  by 
surface  roughness  under  the  assumption  that  the  subsurface 
is  characterized  by  a  homogeneous  lossy  dielectric.  Although 
other  or  additional  forms  of  clutter  may  occur  in  practice, 
there  has  been  very  little  work  done  to  date  on  wide-band 
time -domain  scattering  from  rough  surfaces  or  from  targets 
situated  in  such  environments.  Moreover,  as  discussed  in 
Section  V,  the  general  insight  from  this  problem  may  yield  an 
appreciation  for  the  physics  inherent  in  more  general  clutter 
scenarios. 

We  assume  that  the  surface  height  fix)  at  each  transverse 
location  x  is  a  zero-mean  Gaussian  random  variable  with 
heights  f(x)  and  fix  +  Ax)  related  by  the  autocorrelation 

E[(f(x)f(x  +  A#)]  =  h2  exp(— Ax2/!2)  (1) 

where  If  is  the  variance,  /  is  the  correlation  length,  and  E(-) 
represents  the  expectation  operator.  In  actual  implementation, 
the  random  process  is  generated  in  the  Fourier  domain  [7] 
by  passing  a  Gaussian  white-noise  process  through  a  filter 
with  a  spatial-frequency  response  corresponding  to  the  desired 
rough-surface  power  spectrum  [the  Fourier  transform  of  (1)]. 

As  described  in  Secion  II-A,  we  calculate  the  scattered 
fields  using  a  standard,  2-D  Yee  FDTD  algorithm  [21].  In 
such  a  scheme,  the  rough  surface  must  be  approximated 
in  a  staircase  fashion  [2],  [21]  due  to  the  Cartesian  spatial 
discretization.  However,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  if  the 
spatial  gridding  is  sufficiently  fine,  the  scattered  fields  are 
in  very  good  agreement  with  those  calculated  via  a  more 
sophisticated  FDTD  algorithm  in  which  the  surface  roughness 
is  modeled  using  a  contour-integral  procedure  [2], 

III.  Time-Domain  Statistics  and  Detection 
A.  Time-Domain  Statistics 

Frequency-domain  scattering  from  rough  (random)  surfaces 
has  been  characterized  in  terms  of  the  mean  and  variance  of 
the  scattered  fields  [  1  ]— [9] .  This  parametrization  is  natural 
since  at  a  given  frequency  the  scattered  field  is  a  random 
variable.  However,  in  the  time  domain,  the  scattered  field 
is  a  time-dependent  random  process.  For  all  the  cases  we 
have  considered  in  the  course  of  this  work  using  the  surface 
roughness  in  (1),  the  time-domain  fields  scattered  from  the 
rough  surface  are  approximately  wide-sense  stationary  (the 
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correlation  matrix  [35]  computed  via  averaging  hundreds  of 
Monte  Carlo  realizations  has  Toeplitz  symmetry  with  less  than 
5%  error).  Therefore,  we  describe  the  statistical  properties  of 
the  rough-surface  scattered  field  in  terms  of  its  autocorrelation 
[35].  One  drawback  of  this  procedure  is  that  the  autocorrelation 
is  dependent  on  the  incident-pulse  temporal  shape  g(t ),  viz., 
if  r$(t)  represents  the  autocorrelation  of  the  scattered  fields 
when  the  incident  pulse  shape  is  a  delta  function,  then  the 
autocorrelation  of  the  scattered  field  for  the  input-pulse  g(t)  is 


di  d(3  g(i)g(p)r6(t  -()  +  7). 


(2) 


The  power-spectral  density  (PSD)  of  the  scattered  field  Sg{ u>) 
is  represented  by  the  Fourier  transform  of  rg(t)  and  is  ex¬ 
pressed  as 


Sg(u>)  -  \G(u!)\2S6(u>)  (3) 

where  S$(u>)  and  G(u>)  are  the  Fourier  transforms  of  r$(t) 
and  git ),  respectively.  Therefore,  although  the  autocorrelation 
and  PSD  of  the  field  scattered  from  a  rough  (random)  surface 
are  dependent  on  the  incident-pulse  shape,  with  knowledge  of 
G(u>),  one  can  calculate  the  incident-pulse-independent  PSD 
S$(u>)  characteristic  of  the  clutter  alone. 

B.  Optimal  Detector 

In  addition  to  studying  the  transient  fields  scattered  from 
a  rough  (random)  surface,  a  major  focus  of  this  investigation 
involves  the  detection  of  a  fixed  target  in  the  vicinity  of  such 
a  surface.  As  discussed  in  Section  I,  this  is  a  basic  problem 
of  interest  for  many  applications.  Detection  theory  has  been 
investigated  for  decades  [20]  and,  therefore,  the  purpose  here  is 
not  to  develop  a  new  detector.  However,  in  classical  detection 
theory,  one  often  makes  assumptions  that  simplify  detector 
design.  In  practice,  such  detectors  often  do  not  work  as  well 
as  expected  and  it  is  of  significant  interest  to  understand  why, 
such  that  improved  detectors  can  be  developed,  if  necessary. 
The  FDTD  allows  us  to  perform  controlled  experiments  with 
which  underlying  detector  assumptions  can  be  investigated 
systematically  here  with  application  to  GPR. 

A  concise  summary  of  simple  detection  theory  [20]  is 
given,  such  that  the  underlying  assumptions  are  understood 
for  subsequent  examination.  We  consider  a  binary  test  for 
hypotheses  Ho  and  Hi,  where  Ho  states  that  the  scattered 
signal  consists  of  clutter  alone  and  Hi  that  the  signal  consists 
of  the  superposition  of  clutter  and  the  deterministic  response 
from  a  known  target.  Implied  in  this  test  are  the  assumptions 
that:  1)  there  are  only  two  possibilities  for  the  source  of  the 
scattered  field  (i.e.,  that  the  binary  hypothesis  test  is  valid); 
2)  the  target  and  clutter  signatures  are  additive;  and  3)  the 
target  has  a  deterministic  signature.  Assumption  1)  constitutes 
a  simplification  of  the  general  problem  of  multiple  hypothesis 
testing  [20]  and  allows  a  direct  examination  of  2)  and  3).  Our 
numerical  experiment  is  easily  designed  such  that  1)  is  valid. 
Therefore,  we  undertake  a  detailed  examination  of  2)  and  3), 
which  are  of  importance  for  multiple  hypothesis  testing  as 
well. 


Under  the  above  hypotheses,  a  given  polarization  of  scat¬ 
tered  field  e(t)  can  be  expressed  as  c(t)  —  c(t )  under 
hypothesis  Ho  and  c(t)  —  El/2s(t)  +  c(t )  under  H\,  where 
E1/2s{t)  is  the  known  deterministic  target  signature  (with 
energy  E)  and  c(t)  is  the  stochastic  clutter  characterized  by  a 
joint  probability  density  (in  the  remainder  of  the  text  when  E 
appears  alone,  it  represents  the  energy  of  the  deterministic 
scattered  field  and  when  it  appears  as  E(-)  it  represents 
expectation).  If  the  clutter  c(t)  is  white  (E[c(ti)c(tk)]  — 
<7,  <v  /  ,•  —  tk),  where  a2v  is  the  variance  if  cit)  is  a  zero- 
mean  process,  then  the  optimal  detector  is  a  matched  filter 
[20],  [36],  In  general,  the  clutter  is  not  white  and  the  optimal 
detector  consists  of  a  matched  filter  preceded  by  a  whitening 
filter  [20],  [37],  If  h it)  represents  the  impulse  response  of 
the  linear  time-invariant  whitening  filter,  then  the  new  noise 
response  c*  (t )  and  signal  response  s*  (t )  after  whitening  are 


c(r)hw(t  -  t)  dr 
s(r)hw(t  —  t)  dr. 


(4) 


If  hypothesis  Ho  is  true,  the  filter  output  is  e*(f)  =  c*(£), 
while  if  Hi  is  true,  e*(£)  =  E1/2s*it)  +  c*(£).  Finally,  the 
output  of  the  whitening  filter  is  projected  onto  the  function 
El/2s*(t)  resulting  in  the  random  variable  l 

POO  _ 

l  —  '/Es*(t)e*(t)  dt.  (5) 


If  p(J\Ho)  is  the  probability  of  l  under  hypothesis  Ho  and 
p{J\Hi)  is  the  probability  of  l  under  Hi,  the  decision  as  to 
whether  a  target  is  present  is  effected  via  the  statistic 


A  = 


pQ\h0) 


exp 

(l  -  to)2 

2  a2  J 

exp 

r-;2i 

_2a2_ 

(6) 


where  the  right  side  of  (6)  is  valid  if  c*(£)  is  a  zero-mean 
Gaussian  process  (it  is  approximately  white  as  a  consequence 
of  the  whitening  filter)  with  m  —  E1/2  and  a2  representing 
the  variance  of  c*(£).  For  a  given  threshold  T,  we  choose 
Hi  if  A  >T  and  Ho  if  A  <T  [20].  If  c*(£)  is  a  zero-mean 
white  Gaussian  process,  it  is  easy  to  see  from  the  right  side  of 
(6)  that  the  statistical  properties  of  A  are  dependent  entirely  on 
the  statistics  of  l  and,  therefore,  the  latter  is  termed  a  sufficient 
statistic  [20]  (and  l  alone  can  be  compared  against  a  threshold). 

For  the  surface  characteristics  in  (1)  and  the  examples 
studied  here,  we  have  found  c{t)  to  be  well  characterized  by 
a  Gaussian  density  function  (this  is  not  surprising,  as  dictated 
by  the  central  limit  theorem  [35]).  Therefore,  we  specialize 
the  discussion  to  the  Gaussian  case.  The  detector  performance 
is  parametrized  by  computing  the  probability  of  a  false  alarm 
at  threshold  T 

POO 

Pf(T)  =  1P*(!>T\Ho)  =  J  p(l\Ho)dl  (7) 

as  well  as  the  probability  of  detection 

pOO 

Pd(T)  =  PvQ>T\Hi)  =  J  p(l\Hi)dl.  (8) 
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Detectors  are  usually  characterized  by  plotting  the  Pp  and 
Pd  as  a  function  of  the  threshold  T  and  this  representation  is 
termed  the  receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  [20],  One 
can  adjust  the  parameter  T  to  operate  the  detector  at  a  Pp  and 
Pp>  that  is  appropriate  for  a  given  application. 

Summarizing,  we  will  use  the  classical  (whitening-filter)- 
(matched-filter)  detector  discussed  above  to  investigate  the 
radar  detection  of  subsurface  targets.  Other  more-complicated 
detectors  could  be  used  if  the  aforementioned  assumptions 
breakdown,  although  this  results  in  a  significant  escalation  in 
detector  complexity  [20],  With  regard  to  the  results  presented 
below,  the  whitening  filter  is  implemented  via  a  forward 
(linear-prediction)  error  filter  [37],  the  parameters  of  which 
are  computed  by  solving  the  classical  Wiener-Hopf  equations 
[37],  which  require  the  autocorrelation  matrix  of  the  clutter 
c(t)  (in  the  absence  of  the  target).  The  autocorrelation  matrix 
was  computed  by  averaging  the  scattered  fields  from  300 
realizations  of  the  rough  surface,  each  of  which  is  described 
by  the  same  rough -surface  density  function. 

IV.  Results 

For  all  examples  presented  here,  the  excitation  is  in  the  form 
of  an  obliquely  incident  plane  wave  with  incident  pulse  shape 
and  spectrum  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  waveform  is  representative 
of  signals  generated  routinely  by  ultra-wide-band  SAR  systems 
[17]— [19],  While  we  consider  various  statistical  models  for  the 
rough -surface  properties,  the  electrical  characteristics  of  the 
soil  itself  are  kept  fixed.  In  particular,  the  soil  is  modeled 
with  a  frequency-independent  dielectric  constant  er  =  6 
and  conductivity  <j  —  0.005  S/m.  While  this  model  does 
not  correspond  to  any  particular  soil,  it  is  consistent  with 
data  measured  for  various  soil  types  of  interest  [38],  Note 
that  although  the  dielectric  constant  and  conductivity  are 
frequency  independent  in  this  model,  the  incident  and  scattered 
waveforms  are  dispersed  as  they  propagate  through  the  soil 
due  to  the  frequency  dependence  of  the  index  of  refraction 
n(ui)  —  [fr  —  ja /weo]1/2 .  Thus,  the  equivalent  (Huygens) 
currents  used  to  model  the  incident  plane  wave  were  computed 
in  the  frequency  domain  before  Fourier  conversion  to  the  time- 
domain  form  used  in  the  FDTD  algorithm.  The  2-D  target 
considered  has  a  square  cross  section  (37.5  cm  x  12.5  cm)  and 
is  composed  of  a  homogeneous  lossless  dielectric.  Moreover, 
the  top  of  the  target  is  buried  25  cm  beneath  the  mean  position 
of  the  rough  air-ground  interface.  The  dielectric  target  was 
considered  because  it  presents  a  particularly  challenging  case 
for  radar  systems. 

In  the  following  results,  the  rough-surface  profile  in  (1)  has 
been  used,  with  various  parameters  for  the  standard  deviation 
of  the  surface  height  h  and  the  correlation  length  l.  Moreover, 
two  angles  of  incidence  are  considered.  Finally,  with  regard 
to  the  target,  although  its  shape  and  depth  are  fixed,  we 
consider  several  examples  for  its  relative  dielectric  constant. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  explore  basic  target  (rough 
surface)  interactions  and  their  impact  on  the  performance  of  a 
common  detector  (the  matched  filter).  We  note,  however,  that 
there  are  clearly  other  possibilities  for  the  surface  roughness 
statistics,  target  type,  and  soil  type.  Such  issues  will  be 
considered  in  future  work. 


(a) 


(b) 

Fig.  2.  (a)  The  incident  pulse  and  (b)  its  spectrum  used  in  all  scattered-field 

computations. 

Before  proceeding,  recall  that  for  the  examples  considered 
here,  we  have  assumed  plane  wave  incidence.  This  is  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  SAR  problem  [17]— [19]  for  which  the  sensor 
is  quite  distant  from  the  region  under  interrogation.  Other 
authors  have  considered  a  tapered  excitation  [2]  in  the  FDTD 
computations,  which  may  be  representative  of  the  antenna 
pattern  for  some  applications;  moreover,  such  tapers  mitigate 
numerical  difficulties  at  the  edges  of  the  rough  surface  from 
which  fields  are  diffracted  in  a  manner  uncharacteristic  of 
the  surface  itself.  While  this  latter  issue  is  important  for  the 
computation  of  rough-surface  statistics,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  detection  examples  considered  here.  In  particular,  note 
from  (5)  that  the  decision  test  statistic  l  is  computed  by 
projecting  the  total  measured  waveform  e*(f)  onto  s*(f) — the 
latter  representing  the  target  signature  for  a  flat  surface. 
Therefore,  nonzero  values  of  s*(f)  only  exist  over  a  very 
limited  temporal  support  (for  the  targets  considered  here)  and, 
therefore,  the  only  portion  of  e*  (  t)  of  interest  for  computation 
of  l  is  that  for  which  s*(f)  is  nonzero.  In  our  computations, 
we  have  carefully  examined  diffractions  from  the  edges  of 
the  rough  surface  and  these  occur  well  outside  the  meaningful 
temporal  support  of  e*(f).  We  note  as  well  that  the  clutter 
statistics  (used  in  the  whitening  filter)  were  also  computed 
by  considering  those  portions  of  c*(f)  with  support  around 
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Frequency  (GHz) 

Fig.  3.  Power  spectral  density  (PSD)  of  the  transient  fields  backscattered  from  the  rough  surface  in  (1),  using  the  incident  pulse  in  Fig.  2.  The  Gaussian 
rough  surface  has  correlation  length  /  =  18.75  cm  and  standard  deviation  h  =  3.95  cm  and  the  soil  is  characterized  by  er  =6  and  a  =  0.005  S/m. 
Results  are  plotted  for  angles  of  incidence  0i  =  30°  and  70°. 


the  principal  portion  of  e*(£).  Therefore,  edge-diffraction- 
induced  vitiation  of  the  detector  computations  was  avoided  by 
exploiting  the  temporal  filtering  of  the  short-pulse  time-domain 
excitation. 

A.  Clutter  Characteristics 

As  discussed  in  Section  III-A,  the  clutter  statistics  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  their  power  spectral  density  (PSD) — assuming 
the  clutter  is  wide-sense-stationary,  as  we  have  found  to  be 
approximately  the  case  for  all  examples  considered  here.  In 
Fig.  3  we  address  the  variation  in  the  PSD  with  respect  to  the 
angles  ft,  —  30°  and  70°  (see  Fig.  1),  for  a  surface  roughness 
characterized  by  h  =  3.95  cm  and  l  —  18.75  cm.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  these  results  is  the  significant  decrease  in 
the  strength  of  the  PSD  as  one  gets  closer  to  grazing,  which  is 
expected  due  to  the  fact  that  the  backscattered  fields  excited 
by  the  rough  surface  diminish  in  strength  as  one  approaches 
grazing.  As  a  comparison  with  the  PSD’s,  we  consider  the 
spectrums  of  waveforms  backscattered  from  a  buried  target, 
for  the  same  angles  considered  in  Fig.  3.  In  Fig.  4,  we  plot 
the  angular-dependent  backscatter  spectrums  for  a  37.5  cm 
X  12.5  cm  target  of  er  =  2  buried  25  cm  under  a  flat 
air-ground  interface.  For  the  target  considered  here,  we  see 
from  Fig.  4  that  the  shape  of  the  backscatter  spectrum  is 
relatively  insensitive  to  angle,  while,  as  in  Fig.  3,  there  is 
a  pronounced  reduction  in  its  strength  as  one  approaches 


grazing.  To  avoid  problems  inherent  in  deconvolving  the 
incident  pulse,  the  spectrums  in  Figs.  3  and  4  represent  delta- 
function  responses  filtered  by  the  incident  pulse  in  Fig.  2  [see 
discussion  concerning  (2)  and  (3)]. 

The  remaining  results  will  be  presented  in  the  form  of 
ROC  curves,  which  depict  the  variation  in  the  probability  of 
detection  Pp  and  probability  of  false  alarm  Pp  as  a  function 
of  the  detector  threshold  T  (see  Section  III-B).  For  the  case 
of  additive  white  Gaussian  noise,  detector  performance  (Pp> 
and  Pp )  is  dictated  entirely  by  the  parameter  d  —  m/a  [20], 
where  from  Section  III-B  m2  is  the  signal  energy  and  a2  is 
the  variance  of  the  clutter.  Consequently,  a  reduction  in  the 
strength  of  the  backscattered  signature  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  detector  performance  will  diminish.  In  fact,  if  the 
clutter  variance  reduces  as  well,  then  it  is  possible  that  the 
ratio  d  —  m/a  may  actually  increase  (note  in  Figs.  3  and  4  the 
commensurate  decrease  in  the  clutter  and  target  responses  with 
increasing  angle  of  incidence).  As  demonstrated  below  for  the 
examples  considered  here,  d  —  m/a  increases  with  increasing 
angle  of  incidence  (although  individually  m  and  a  decrease) 
yielding  improved  detector  performance.  However,  as  m  and 
a  decrease  (near  grazing)  other  sources  of  noise  (e.g.,  receiver 
noise,  radio-frequency  interference  (RFI),  etc.)  may  become 
dominant,  which  may  deteriorate  detector  performance  in 
practice.  Such  issues  are  not  addressed  here,  as  we  concentrate 
on  the  effects  of  rough-surface-induced  clutter  on  buried-target 
detection. 
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Frequency  (GHz) 

Fig.  4.  Spectrum  of  the  fields  scattered  from  a  37.5  cm  x  12.5  cm  lossless  dielectric  target  (er  =  2)  buried  25  cm  beneath  a  flat  air-ground  interface,  with 
the  soil  properties  fr  =  6  and  it  =  0.005  S/m.  Results  are  plotted  for  angles  of  incidence  <?,■  =  30°  and  70°. 


B.  Detector  Performance  After  Prewhitening 

We  have  developed  a  (linear-predictor)  error  filter  (ten  taps) 
to  whiten  the  clutter  response  [37].  Using  the  concepts  in  (7) 
and  (8),  we  can  calculate  theoretical  ROC  curves,  under  the 
assumption  that  the  detector  model  fits  the  data  in  question. 
From  Section  III-B,  the  principal  detector  assumptions  are 
that  the  target  response  and  the  clutter  are  additive  and  that 
the  target  signature  is  deterministic.  Under  these  assumptions, 
(7)  and  (8)  demonstrate  that  the  whitening  filter  does,  in 
theory,  improve  detector  performance  relative  to  the  similar 
computations  for  the  case  of  no  whitening.  However,  in 
the  context  of  our  Monte  Carlo  simulations  from  which  we 
compute  simulated  (empirical)  ROC  performance  (using  the 
FDTD  computed  scattered  fields  in  which  the  clutter  need  not 
be  additive  nor  the  target  response  deterministic),  we  have  not 
seen  the  significant  whitening-induced  performance  enhance¬ 
ment  predicted  by  (7)  and  (8).  The  degree  of  improvement 
in  Monte  Carlo  computed  ROC  performance  increases  as  the 
angle  of  incidence  decreases  (as  the  wave  approaches  normal 
incidence),  but  not  to  the  degree  that  (7)  and  (8)  predict  (we 
use  300  Monte  Carlo  realizations  for  a  given  surface-roughness 
statistics). 

To  demonstrate  whitening-induced  ROC  improvement  as  a 
function  of  incidence  angle,  in  Fig.  5  we  reconsider  a  37.5  cm 
X  12.5  cm  target  of  lossless  dielectric  constant  er  =  2  buried 
25  cm  under  the  rough  surface  in  Fig.  3.  From  the  results  in 
Fig.  5(a),  we  see  that  for  ft,  —  30°  the  Monte  Carlo  simulations 
reveal  a  whitening-filter-induced  ROC  enhancement,  which 


is  relatively  close  to  that  found,  theoretically,  from  (7)  and 
(8).  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  near-grazing  case  of  ft,  — 
70°  [Fig.  5(b)],  the  Monte  Carlo  simulations  demonstrate 
whitening-filter-induced  enhancement  that  is  substantially  less 
than  that  expected  theoretically.  However,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  absolute  Monte  Carlo  predicted  detector  quality 
is  better  near  grazing  (ft,  —  70°)  than  it  is  closer  to  normal 
incidence  (ft,  —  30°)  despite  the  fact  that  the  enhancement 
due  to  prewhitening  is  not  as  great  as  expected  theoretically. 

One  can  understand  the  discrepancy  between  the  simulated 
(Monte  Carlo)  and  theoretical  [(7)  and  (8)]  ROC  performance 
by  recognizing  that  the  field  incident  on  the  target  (after 
transmission  through  the  rough  surface)  is  a  random  process 
and,  therefore,  so  are  the  scattered  fields.  Similarly,  there 
is  additional  randomization  induced  as  the  scattered  fields 
propagate  out  of  the  soil  and  into  air  through  the  rough  surface. 
One  can  parametrize  the  cumulative  effect  of  this  random 
transmission  in  and  out  of  the  soil  as  a  random  process,  added 
onto  the  (deterministic)  response  of  the  target  (calculated  when 
the  air-ground  interface  is  flat).  This  random  process  need  not 
have  the  same  statistical  properties  as  the  fields  backscattered 
from  the  rough  surface  (in  the  absence  of  the  target)  with 
which  the  whitening  filter  was  designed  (in  practice,  there 
will  be  surface-scatter-induced  clutter  and  the  aforementioned 
random-transmission-induced  clutter).  The  mismatch  between 
the  actual  clutter  and  that  with  which  the  whitening  filter 
was  designed  will  clearly  deteriorate  detector  performance. 
Alternatively,  instead  of  viewing  the  random  transmission 
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Fig.  5.  Comparison  of  the  ROC  with  and  without  prewhitening.  The  soil  and  rough  air-ground  interface  are  as  in  Fig.  3  and  the  target  is  a  lossless  dielectric 
(er  =  2)  of  cross  section  37.5  cm  X  12.5  cm  buried  25  cm  beneath  the  mean  position  of  the  interface.  The  theoretical  ROC  [20]  is  calculated  under 
the  assumption  that  the  scattering  data  fits  the  detector  model  perfectly  and  the  simulated  ROC  curves  (based  on  300  Monte  Carlo  realizations)  represent 
actual  detector  performance  with  and  without  prewhitening,  (a)  Angle  of  incidence  ft,  =  30°. 


through  the  air-ground  interface  as  a  random  process  added  to 
the  deterministic  target  signature,  we  can  parametrize  the  target 
response  itself  as  a  random  process.  However,  this  reality 
runs  counter  to  the  assumptions  under  which  our  (classical) 
detector  was  designed,  namely,  that  the  target  signature  is 
deterministic  (see  Section  III-B).  In  either  case,  the  mismatch 
between  the  detector  model  and  the  physical  problem  is  due 
to  a  randomization  of  the  field  upon  entering  and  leaving  the 
rough  (random)  air-soil  interface. 

For  the  cases  considered  here,  the  correlation  length  is 
comparable  to  the  target  width  (as  it  often  will  be  in  practice). 
Therefore,  the  variation  in  the  surface  roughness  is  relatively 
small  over  the  target  width  (the  target  is  also  relatively 
shallow).  Thus,  for  near-normal  incidence,  the  field  incident 
upon  the  target  and  the  fields  backscattered  from  same  are 
randomized  relatively  weakly,  since  there  is  modest  variation 
(randomness)  over  the  surface  area  with  which  these  fields  in¬ 
teract.  However,  as  one  approaches  grazing  the  fields  incident 
on  the  target  interact  with  a  wider  range  of  the  air-ground 
interface,  sustaining  more  randomization  (the  same  holds  true 
for  the  backscattered  fields  as  they  are  transmitted  from  the 
soil  to  the  observer).  Thus,  the  degree  of  transmission-induced 
randomization  (upon  entering  and  leaving  the  soil)  increases 
as  one  approaches  grazing.  From  the  previous  paragraph,  it 
is  this  randomization,  which  is  not  necessarily  matched  to  the 


surface  clutter  on  which  the  whitening  filter  was  designed,  that 
causes  the  deterioration  in  detector  performance.  Coalescing 
these  concepts,  we  can  understand  the  reduced  effectiveness 
of  pre -whitening  as  the  incident  angle  approaches  grazing. 
However,  we  reiterate  that  in  this  paper,  we  consider  one  class 
of  surface  roughness,  one  target  type,  and  one  target  depth,  so 
the  aforementioned  interpretation  requires  further  study  to  be 
stated  confidently. 

Finally,  we  reiterate  that  the  ROC  performance  improves  as 
the  incidence  angle  approaches  grazing  (Fig.  5),  despite  the 
fact  that  the  target-signature  strength  is  smaller  near  grazing 
(Fig.  4).  This  implies  that  the  variance  in  the  clutter  decreases 
more  quickly  with  increasing  incidence  angle  than  does  the 
energy  in  the  backscattered  target  response.  We  have  found 
this  interesting  result  to  hold  for  all  examples  considered 
thus  far.  However,  in  future  work  this  phenomenon  must  be 
further  tested  as  a  function  of  target  type  and  surface-roughness 
statistics. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  text,  we  present  Monte  Carlo 
calculated  ROC  curves  for  which  the  whitening  filter  has  been 
utilized  with  the  understanding  that  these  results  are  inferior  to 
those  predicted  by  (7)  and  (8),  with  this  disparity  increasing  as 
the  incidence  angle  approaches  grazing.  However,  these  results 
are  useful  for  they  represent  the  type  of  performance  one  may 
expect  from  an  actual  system  (the  FDTD  allows  us  to  model 
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Fig.  5.  (Continued.)  Comparison  of  the  ROC  with  and  without  prewhitening.  The  soil  and  rough  air-ground  interface  are  as  in  Fig.  3  and  the  target  is  a 
lossless  dielectric  (V,  =  2)  of  cross  section  37.5  cm  X  12.5  cm  buried  25  cm  beneath  the  mean  position  of  the  interface.  The  theoretical  ROC  [20]  is  calculated 
under  the  assumption  that  the  scattering  data  fits  the  detector  model  perfectly  and  the  simulated  ROC  curves  (based  on  300  Monte  Carlo  realizations)  represent 
actual  detector  performance  with  and  without  prewhitening,  (b)  angle  of  incidence  ft,  =  70°. 


most  of  the  relevant  physics)  using  the  type  of  detector  often 
applied  in  practice.  The  type  of  performance  demonstrated  here 
may  be  inadequate  for  certain  applications  and,  therefore,  in 
Section  V,  we  discuss  the  implications  of  the  results  presented 
here  on  the  development  of  new  detectors,  which  properly 
account  for  the  physics  in  question. 

C.  Detector  Performance  as  a  Function 
of  Roughness  Properties 

We  next  investigate  detector  performance  (ROC)  for  a 
fixed  target  and  fixed  angle  of  incidence  (near  grazing),  when 
the  statistical  properties  of  the  rough  surface  are  varied.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  ROC’s  are  computed  using  whitening 
filters  and  in  these  examples  the  change  in  the  surface  statistics 
implies  a  different  whitening  filter  for  each  example  studied. 

A  decrease  in  the  correlation  length  l  constitutes  an  increase 
in  the  variation  of  the  rough  air-ground  interface  and,  there¬ 
fore,  an  anticipated  deterioration  in  detector  performance.  To 
quantify  such,  we  consider  an  incident  angle  of  f),  —  70° 
a  roughness  standard  deviation  h  —  3.95  cm  and  the  same 
target  as  investigated  in  Figs.  4  and  5.  From  Fig.  6,  we  see 
that  the  correlation  length  l  —  31.25  cm  results  in  improved 
ROC  performance  relative  to  l  —  18.75  cm.  Additionally, 
we  consider  an  example  in  which  the  correlation  length  is 
kept  fixed  at  /  =  18.75  cm  and  rough-surface  standard 


deviations  h  —  6.85  cm  and  h  —  3.95  cm  are  considered. 
The  anticipated  reduction  in  ROC  performance  with  increased 
surface  variation  (larger  h)  is  demonstrated  in  Fig.  7. 

D.  Target  Properties 

In  the  final  example,  we  fix  the  surface-roughness  properties 
(l  —  18.75  cm  and  h  —  3.95  cm)  and  consider  an  angle  of 
incidence  9j  —  70°.  The  37.5  cm  x  12.5  cm  lossless  target  is 
buried  25  cm  under  the  mean  soil  height  (as  in  all  previous 
examples)  and  we  consider  targets  with  dielectric  constants 
cr  —  2,  3,  and  4  (recall  that  the  soil  electrical  properties 
are  characterized  by  tr  —  6  and  o  —  0.005  S/m).  As  with 
the  results  in  Figs.  6  and  7,  the  qualitative  ROC  performance 
can  be  predicted  in  advance  (improved  detector  performance 
with  increase  target-soil  dielectric  contrast).  However,  here 
as  there,  the  accuracy  of  the  FDTD  computation  allows  us 
to  quantify  this  phenomenon  using  the  detector  discussed 
above.  In  particular,  the  results  in  Fig.  8  demonstrate  a  marked 
improvement  in  detector  performance  with  decreasing  tar¬ 
get  dielectric  constant  (heightened  target-soil  contrast).  For 
the  surface  roughness  considered  here,  we  see  that  detector 
performance  is  relatively  poor  for  the  case  of  a  weak  target- 
soil  contrast  (target  with  <  r  —  4),  underscoring  the  difficulty 
of  detecting  such  targets  with  radar  systems.  Unfortunately, 
many  buried  mines  have  dielectric  properties  very  similar  to 
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Fig.  6.  Receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  for  a  lossless  dielectric  target  (r,  =  2)  of  cross  section  37.5  cm  X  12.5  cm  buried  25  cm  beneath  the 
mean  position  of  the  air-ground  interface  (soil  properties:  c,  =  6  and  a  —  0.005  S/m).  The  incidence  angle  is  9,  =  70°  and  the  standard  deviation 
of  the  roughness  is  h  =  3.95  cm.  Results  are  plotted  for  the  two  correlation  lengths  /  =  31.25  cm  and  /  =  18.75  cm  and  the  results  were  computed 
via  300  Monte  Carlo  iterations  employing  a  whitening  filter. 


the  surrounding  soil  [39],  making  the  radar-based  detection 
such  a  particularly  challenging  problem.  In  this  case,  the  need 
for  an  improved  detector,  which  properly  accounts  for  the 
transmission  randomness  (Section  1V-C),  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  useful  system  performance. 

V.  Conclusions 

We  have  considered  short-pulse  electromagnetic  scattering 
from  rough  (random)  air-ground  interfaces,  with  deterministic 
targets  buried  underneath  (see  [40]  for  the  related  problem 
of  frequency-domain  scattering;  we  also  cite  [41],  which  was 
brought  to  the  authors  attention  during  review).  In  addition 
to  investigating  the  statistics  of  rough-surface  scattering  per 
se,  we  have  addressed  processing  the  time -domain  scattered 
fields  for  the  detection  of  buried  targets.  The  controlled  nature 
of  the  FDTD  computations  used  to  perform  this  study  allows 
a  systematic  investigation  of  the  assumptions  underlying  con¬ 
ventional  detectors.  The  matched-filter  detector  used  here,  with 
clutter  pre-whitening,  invokes  the  assumptions  that  the  target 
response  is  deterministic  and  the  clutter  additive.  If  the  theoret¬ 
ical  and  calculated  (via  Monte  Carlo  simulations)  agree,  then 
we  deem  these  assumptions  valid.  When  such  assumptions  are 
inappropriate,  more-sophisticated  detectors  must  be  designed 
(or  one  can  live  with  the  suboptimal  detector  performance,  if 
such  is  adequate  for  the  application  in  question). 


After  propagating  through  the  rough  air-ground  interface, 
the  fields  incident  upon  the  target  are  a  random  process,  as 
are  the  fields  transmitted  through  the  interface  after  scattering. 
Therefore,  the  target  signature  is  in  fact  not  deterministic. 
At  issue,  therefore,  is  the  degree  to  which  this  undermines 
detector  performance.  For  the  examples  investigated  here,  we 
have  found  that  such  a  mismatch  between  the  physics  and 
the  detector  does,  in  fact,  result  in  a  deterioration  of  detector 
performance  relative  to  theoretical  expectations  based  on  a 
perfect  fit  between  the  data  and  the  detector.  Further,  the 
deterioration  is  more  noticeable  as  one  approaches  grazing. 
An  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  was  given  in  Section  IV- 
C,  but  future  research  is  required  to  investigate  detector 
performance  for  a  wider  range  of  surface-roughness  statistics 
and  target  types. 

The  results  of  this  research  indicate  that,  under  certain 
conditions,  classical  detectors  may  be  inadequate  for  the 
important  problem  of  detecting  targets  under  a  rough  (random) 
interface.  To  ameliorate  this  problem,  more  sophisticated 
detectors  must  be  developed.  Detectors  in  which  the  target 
response  is  random  have  been  developed  [20].  However, 
such  detectors  incorporate  conditional  probability  density 
functions,  which  imply  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  target 
signature.  Using  the  FDTD,  we  can  parametrize  the  statistics 
associated  with  wave  propagation  into  and  out  of  the  soil  (for 
the  case  of  a  random  surface),  the  results  of  which  can  then  be 
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Fig.  7.  Receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  for  the  parameters  in  Fig.  6  except  here  the  correlation  length  is  fixed  at  /  =  18.75  cm  and  the  two  standard 
deviations  h  =  6.85  cm  and  h  =  3.95  cm  are  considered.  The  results  were  computed  via  300  Monte  Carlo  iterations  employing  a  whitening  filter. 
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Fig.  8.  Receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  for  a  surface-roughness  defined  by  the  parameters  /  =  18.75  cm  and  h  =  3.95  cm  (soil  properties:  er  =  6 
and  <j  =  0.005  S/m).  The  backscattered  fields  are  observed  for  incidence  angle  0{  =  70°,  the  target  shape  and  position  are  as  in  Figs.  6  and  7,  and  we 
consider  target  dielectric  constants  er  =  2,  3,  and  4.  The  results  were  computed  via  300  Monte  Carlo  iterations  employing  a  whitening  filter. 
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utilized  in  the  context  of  an  improved  detector.  This  is  an 
example  wherein  the  statistical  results  from  forward  modeling 
(e.g.,  FDTD)  can  be  used  to  improve  detector  performance, 
which  is  of  particular  importance  because  the  measurement 
of  such  transmission  statistics  may  be  difficult  (in  contrast  to 
the  backscatter  statistics  that  are  measured  routinely).  Thus, 
one  can  measure  the  statistical  topography  of  a  region  in 
question  from  which  the  transmission  statistics  can  be  modeled 
numerically,  subsequently  effecting  an  improved  detector. 

The  accuracy  of  the  FDTD  allows  a  controlled  investigation 
of  expected  detector  performance  for  various  scenarios  of 
interest — the  rough-surface  scattering  investigated  here  repre¬ 
senting  one  example.  Such  forward  modeling  yields  access  to 
the  fully  polarimetric  scattered  fields,  while  here  our  detector 
was  based  on  only  a  single  polarization  (a  time-dependent 
scalar  function).  A  fully  polarimetric  system,  however,  is  far 
more  complicated  than  the  case  considered  here.  Thus,  it  is  of 
interest  to  investigate  theoretically  the  expected  improvement 
in  ROC  performance  one  can  ideally  attain  if  a  fully  polarimet¬ 
ric  detector  is  effected.  Thus,  another  important  topic  of  future 
research  involves  polarimetric  processing  with  the  goal  of 
quantifying  ultimate  detector  improvements  with  polarimetric 
systems.  Vector  detection  theory  has  been  developed  [20]  and 
will  be  exploited  in  this  context. 

Finally,  this  paper  has  focused  on  investigating  and  utilizing 
the  statistics  of  scattering  from  randomness  introduced  by 
a  rough  (random)  air-ground  interface.  Inhomogeneities  in 
the  soil  may  also  necessitate  a  stochastic  treatment.  Re¬ 
call  from  Section  I  that  in  the  case  of  scattering  from  a 
rough  surface,  the  scattering  itself  is  completely  determin¬ 
istic.  However,  the  details  of  the  rough  surface  change  as 
one  considers  different  regions  of  the  same  surface.  Thus, 
to  characterize  scattering  or  detection  in  such  an  environ¬ 
ment,  the  results  must  be  described  statistically  for  an  en¬ 
semble  of  surface-roughness  profiles,  each  characterized  by 
the  same  probability  distribution.  By  extension,  rocks,  roots, 
shrapnel,  and  other  soil  inhomogeneities  also  induce  a  de¬ 
terministic  scattered  waveform  when  interrogated  by  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  excitation.  However,  the  location  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  such  inhomogeneities  can  only  be  parametrized 
stochastically,  resulting  as  well  in  a  statistical  model  for 
the  fields  scattered  from  such  environments.  Thus,  soil  inho¬ 
mogeneities  give  rise  to  another  important  class  of  clutter, 
which  may  impact  the  radar  detection  of  underground  tar¬ 
gets.  Moreover,  as  the  incident  wave  propagates  through 
such  inhomogeneities,  it  will  experience  distortion  that  must 
be  treated  statistically.  Therefore,  the  same  issues  addressed 
here  with  regard  to  surface  roughness  are  relevant  for  the 
problem  of  statistical  soil  inhomogenities.  Following  the  ba¬ 
sic  constructs  in  this  paper,  this  will  be  a  subject  future 
research. 
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canopy,  the  forward  scattering  of  the  trunk  layer  shows  great  influence 
on  the  scattering  properties  of  the  forest.  Applying  the  approximate 
analytical  solutions  for  the  first-order  and  second-order  scattering 
fields  obtained  above,  the  variations  of  the  forward  scattering  cross 
sections  of  two  adjacent  conducting  cylinders  and  dielectric  cylinders 
via  the  incidence  angles  are  calculated  in  this  paper.  To  verify  the 
validation,  the  scattering  results  are  compared  with  those  obtained 
by  using  the  Numerical  Electromagnetic  Code  (NEC),  which  is  a 
computational  package  based  on  the  moment  method,  and  only  those 
of  conducting  cylinders  are  compared  because  the  version  of  NEC 
we  have  only  provides  for  metallic  objects. 

Suppose  the  length  of  cylinders  is  18  cm  and  the  radius  is  0.2  cm. 
The  conducting  cylinder  is  perfect,  and  the  relative  dielectric  constant 
of  dielectric  cylinder  is  (9.6,  j 4.0).  The  frequency  of  the  excitation 
wave  is  9.6  GHz,  and  the  incident  plane-wave  is  arranged  in  x-z 
plane,  i.e.,  the  azimuthal  incidence  angle  is  180°. 

Figs.  2  and  3  give  the  VV-polarized  azimuthal  patterns  of  forward 
RCS  for  two  conducting  cylinders  when  the  elevation  incidence 
angle  is  35°.  In  Fig.  2,  the  position  of  the  second  cylinder  is 
(p,  <f>)  =  (IS  cm,  180°).  In  this  case,  the  two  cylinders  are  located 
far  enough  apart  that  the  secondary  scattering  shows  very  little  effect. 
The  first-  and  second-order  scattering  results  are  all  in  agreement 
with  the  moment-method  computation  results.  In  Fig.  3,  the  two 
cylinders  are  relatively  close  and  the  position  of  the  second  cylinder 
is  (p,  tj>)  =  (2.5  cm.  180°).  It  may  be  seen  that  the  second-order 
scattering  result  is  in  agreement  with  the  moment  method  data  and 
provides  a  reasonable  approximation. 

Figs.  4  and  5  give  the  VV-polarized  elevation  patterns  of  forward 
RCS  for  two  conducting  cylinders  when  the  azimuthal  scattering  an¬ 
gle  is  tj>s  =  0° .  The  position  of  the  second  cylinder  is  ( p,  </>)  =  (  4  cm. 
180° )  in  Fig.  4  and  8  cm.  180°  in  Fig.  5.  The  peak  in  the  first-order 
scattering  results  is  due  to  the  constructive  interference  of  scattering 
fields  from  two  cylinders  and  may  be  decreased  significantly  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  secondary  scattering  terms.  From  these  two  figures, 
we  can  see  that  the  difference  between  the  first-  and  second-order 
results  increases  with  the  incidence  angle  except  in  the  interference 
peak.  This  is  because  the  angle  of  the  primary  forward  scattering 
cone  becomes  larger  when  the  incidence  angle  increases,  and  this 
leads  to  the  increment  of  the  secondary  scattering  length  LI.  The 
HH-polarized  results  are  not  given  for  the  reason  that  the  values  of 
HH-polarized  RCS  of  conducting  cylinders  are  small,  and,  therefore, 
the  effect  of  the  secondary  scattering  is  small. 

For  two  dielectric  cylinders,  the  VV-  and  HH-polarized  elevation 
patterns  of  forward  RCS,  which  also  show  the  differences  between 
the  first-  and  second-order  scattering  results,  are  given  in  Figs.  6  and 
7.  In  Fig.  6,  the  position  of  the  second  cylinder  is  (p.  o )  =  (4  cm. 
180°),  and  in  Fig.  7  it  is  (4  cm.  90°).  From  these  figures,  we  can 
see  that  the  secondary  scattering  has  a  greater  effect  on  VV-polarized 
response  than  HH-polarized  response. 


IV.  Conclusions 

The  closed-form  solution  of  the  scattered  field  up  to  second  order 
from  two  adjacent  finite  length  cylinders  has  been  obtained  in  this 
paper  based  on  the  reciprocity  theorem.  Its  validity  was  verified  by 
comparing  analytical  results  with  method  of  moments  computations, 
and  agreement  was  obtained.  The  results  show  that  the  secondary 
scattering  due  to  interaction  between  the  two  cylinders  has  some 
effects  on  the  scattered  field.  The  present  work  should  provide 


a  theoretical  basis  for  the  simulations  of  forest  canopy  scattering 
considering  the  effect  of  multiple  scattering  between  trunks. 
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Polarimetric  SAR  Imaging  of  Buried  Landmines 

Lawrence  Carin,  Ravinder  Kapoor,  and  Carl  E.  Baum 


Abstract — If  the  fields  incident  on  a  buried  body  of  revolution  are 
polarized  vertically  or  horizontally  (relative  to  the  ground ),  the  backscat- 
tered  fields  are  exclusively  copolarized  (i.e.,  there  are  no  cross-polarized 
backscattered  fields).  After  substantiating  this  theoretically,  measured 
ultrawideband  (UWB)  synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR)  data  are  used 
for  corroboration,  considering  real,  buried  landmines  that  approximate 
bodies  of  revolution. 

Index  Terms — Ground-penetrating  radar  (GPR),  polarization,  synthetic 
aperture  radar  (SAR). 


I.  Introduction 

Over  the  last  several  decades,  ground-penetrating  radar  (GPR)  has 
been  an  important  tool  for  buried-target  detection  and  identification 
[  1  ]— [3] .  In  most  GPR  systems,  the  antenna  is  placed  on  or  near  the 
ground,  such  that  the  buried  target  is  generally  in  the  near  zone  of 
the  often  complicated  antenna  pattern.  Since  the  fields  incident  on  the 
target  are  usually  not  polarized  simply  (especially  as  the  target-sensor 
orientation  varies),  polarimetric  processing  is  difficult.  Alternatively, 
there  has  been  recent  interest  in  synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR)  for 
buried-mine  detection  [4],  [5].  Such  systems  offer  the  advantage  of 
a  significant  standoff  distance;  moreover,  since  the  targets  are  in  the 
far  zone  of  the  source,  relatively  simple  antenna  designs  can  realize 
linearly  polarized  incident  fields.  While  a  SAR  system  may  have 
difficulty  detecting  all  individual  mines,  it  can  be  an  effective  tool  for 
mine-field  detection,  after  which  conventional  GPR,  electromagnetic 
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Fig.  1.  Schematization  of  a  general  body  of  revolution. 


induction  (EMI),  magnetometers,  or  other  local  sensors  [6],  [7]  can 
be  employed. 

Given  that  a  SAR  system  affords  the  potential  for  polarimetric 
detection  of  buried  mines,  in  this  letter,  we  explore  this  issue  by 
considering  a  special  but  important  class  of  land  mines.  In  particular, 
we  assume  that  the  mine  and  the  background  media  can  be  modeled 
as  a  body  of  revolution  (BOR),  implying  that  the  buried  mine  and  its 
surrounding  environment  can  be  modeled  approximately  by  rotating 
a  general  two-dimensional  (2-D)  profile  about  an  axis  (see  Fig.  1).  A 
special  case  of  such  is  a  BOR  target  buried  in  a  half  space,  with  the 
BOR  axis  perpendicular  to  the  air-ground  interface  [8] — [10];  more 
generally,  the  soil  can  be  layered,  discretely  or  continuously.  Finally, 
note  that  the  BOR  mine  can  be  metal,  dielectric,  or  a  combination 
of  both,  although  the  measured  data  considered  here  are  restricted  to 
the  case  of  metal  mines. 

We  assume  that  the  target-sensor  distance  is  large,  such  that  the 
fields  incident  on  the  target  are  characterized  by  either  a  vertically 
or  horizontally  polarized  plane  wave,  incident  obliquely.  For  this 
special  class  of  BOR  targets,  a  symmetry  plane  is  defined  by  the 
rotation  axis  and  the  line  connecting  the  target  center  and  the  sensor. 
Since  the  incident  plane  wave  satisfies  symmetry  properties  about 
this  plane,  and  because  the  target  is  symmetric  about  the  same  plane, 
the  scattered  fields  will  satisfy  symmetry  properties  [11],  [12],  In 
particular,  if  the  incident  fields  are  vertically  polarized,  the  incident 
electric  fields  on  either  side  of  the  symmetry  plane  are  identical  and, 
therefore,  the  same  is  true  of  the  scattered  electric  fields;  this  con¬ 
straint  is  satisfied  if  and  only  if  the  backscattered  fields  (in  the  plane 
of  symmetry)  are  vertically  polarized.  There  are  therefore  no  cross- 
polarized  backscattered  fields.  However,  note  that  such  symmetry 
does  not  imply  that  the  bistatic  fields  are  vertically  polarized,  only  that 
at  angles  ±(9  from  the  symmetry  plane  the  bistatic  fields  are  polarized 
identically,  with  respect  to  this  plane.  Using  the  same  logic,  if  the 
incident  fields  are  horizontally  polarized,  the  backscattered  fields  are 
as  well.  Therefore,  in  summary,  for  this  special  but  important  class 
of  buried  targets,  the  cross-polarized  (VH  and  HV)  fields  are  zero  in 
the  backscatter  direction.  The  above  polarimetric  properties  apply  to 
any  discretely  or  continuously  layered  soil  profile,  and  they  can  be 
confirmed  through  consideration  of  the  Green’s  functions  for  special 
cases  (e.g.,  the  half-space  problem  [8] — [10]). 

In  most  SAR  systems,  the  fields  are  measured  in  backscatter 
for  a  particular  sensor  position,  along  what  subsequently  becomes 


Fig.  2.  The  M20  anti-tank  mine  used  in  the  measurements  (the  ruler  indicates 
30.48  cm). 


a  synthetic  aperture.  Therefore,  we  expect  the  above  polarimetric 
properties  to  manifest  themselves  in  actual  SAR  imagery.  This 
therefore  provides  an  important  and,  to  our  knowledge,  new  tool 
for  discriminating  a  ubiquitous  class  of  mines  front  natural  clutter 
(e.g.,  rocks,  roots,  etc.)  that  generally  do  not  satisfy  the  BOR  model. 
To  demonstrate  the  potential  of  such  a  discrimination  strategy,  we 
consider  polarimetric  SAR  imagery  measured  for  an  anti-tank  mine, 
the  “M20”  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  M20  mine  was  placed  on  the  soil 
surface  and  buried  at  a  depth  of  6  in,  although  space  constraints 
restrict  the  results  presented  here  to  the  buried  case.  Upon  conclusion, 
we  discuss  our  experience  with  the  surface  mines  and  a  class  of 
anti-personnel  mines. 

The  measurements  were  performed  at  Yuma  Proving  Grounds, 
Yuma,  AZ  (USA),  with  the  data  collected  using  an  ultrawideband 
(UWB),  time-domain  radar  [4],  In  short,  the  radar  transmits  a  pulse 
with  bandwidth  from  approximately  50  to  1200  MHz.  The  radiation 
is  effected  via  flared,  parallel-plate  horn  antennas,  which,  over  a 
relatively  large  beamwidth,  emit  nearly  pure  linearly  polarized  radia¬ 
tion.  Four  antennas  are  employed:  vertically  and  horizontally  oriented 
transmit  antennas  as  well  as  vertical  and  horizontal  receive  antennas. 
Although  the  measurements  are  therefore  not  strictly  backscatter,  the 
distance  between  the  four  antennas  is  inconsequential  relative  to  the 
target-sensor  distance.  The  four  antennas  are  placed  atop  a  boom  lift, 
150  ft  above  the  ground,  and  the  entire  unit  is  driven  to  effect  a 
synthetic  aperture.  The  mines  are  placed  in  the  ground  using  military 
doctrine,  and  the  region  under  consideration  is  contaminated  by  rocks, 
desert  vegetation,  and  animal  burrows.  Every  attempt  is  made  to  make 
the  field  under  test  as  close  as  possible  to  what  would  be  expected 
in  an  actual  minefield  (i.e.,  these  are  not  sandbox-type  experiments). 

The  measurements  are  performed  in  the  time  domain,  and  the  SAR 
image  is  formed  via  a  simple  “delay-and-sum”  procedure  [4],  utilizing 
the  speed  of  light.  We  produce  four  images,  one  for  each  polarization 
(VV,  HH,  HV,  and  VH).  We  have  considered  many  buried  and 
surface  mines,  with  the  results  presented  here  representative.  The 
SAR  imagery  (Fig.  3)  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  copolarized  (VV 
and  HH)  target  images  are  large  relative  to  their  cross-polarized  (HV) 
counterparts.  In  the  HV  image,  the  sequence  of  mines  (identified  by 
arrows  in  the  HH  and  VV  images)  are  virtually  invisible.  While  such 
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Fig.  3.  SAR  imagery  for  a  row  of  five  M20  mines  buried  6  in  (15.24  cm) 
deep,  as  measured  by  a  UWB  radar  system.  The  three  images  correspond  to 
VV-.  HH-,  and  HV-polarizations,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  mine  locations 
are  indicated  by  the  arrows. 


Fig.  4.  Waveforms  extracted  by  taking  a  “cut”  out  of  the  SAR  imagery, 
in  the  cross-range  direction,  through  the  target  centers.  Results  are  shown 
for  VV-  (solid),  HH-  (dashed),  and  HV-polarizations  (solid-dashed).  The  five 
peaks  in  the  VV-  and  HH-polarizations  correspond  to  the  arrows  in  Fig.  3. 


imagery  gives  a  qualitative  feel  for  the  polarization  dependence  of 
the  SAR  imagery,  we  quantify  such  as  follows.  In  Fig.  4  are  plotted 
waveforms  extracted  from  the  SAR  imagery,  taking  a  cross-range 
“cut”  in  the  image  through  the  center  of  the  mines  (using  knowledge 
of  the  actual  target  position).  These  data  correspond  to  a  60°  aperture 


integration,  over  which  the  polarization  of  the  transmitted  radiation  is 
approximately  linearly  polarized  (±30°  about  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  synthetic  aperture,  along  which  the  target  center  resides).  We  can 
see  from  these  results — which  were  repeated  faithfully  for  all  M20 
mines  considered  (as  well  as  other  BOR  mines  not  shown) — that  the 
copolarized  component  is  significantly  larger  than  its  cross-polarized 
counterpart.  Note  from  Fig.  2  that  the  M20  mine  has  small  features 
that  break  the  rigorous  BOR  symmetry,  but  appear  to  be  unimportant 
for  the  wavelengths  considered  here.  Note  also  that  the  VV  and  HH 
characteristics  of  the  M20  mine  are  themselves  different  (although 
each  is  significantly  stronger  than  the  cross-polarized  component); 
this  issue  has  been  explored  in  detail  in  a  previous  publication  [10] 
and  could  be  exploited  in  polarimetric  mine  detection. 


II.  Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  we  have  explained  theoretically  that  the  backscat- 
tered  fields  from  a  BOR  excited  by  a  vertically  or  horizontally 
polarized  plane  wave  are  characterized  by  a  zero  cross-polarization 
component.  These  expectations  have  been  confirmed  experimentally 
using  a  UWB  SAR  system,  considering  anti-tank  and  anti-personnel 
mines  that  approximate  BOR’s  (in  addition  to  the  M20,  we  considered 
the  Valmara  anti-personnel  mine,  results  for  which  were  not  shown, 
for  brevity).  These  polarimetric  characteristics  are  valid,  independent 
of  the  mine’s  electrical  properties,  as  long  as  it  satisfies  the  BOR 
model  (i.e.,  they  are  valid  for  plastic  and  metal  mines,  although 
the  measurements  considered  here  were  restricted  to  metal  mines). 
Moreover,  the  soil  can  in  general  be  continuously  or  discretely 
layered,  as  typically  found  in  practice.  Most  natural  and  anthropic 
clutter  do  not  satisfy  the  BOR  model,  and  therefore,  polarimetric 
SAR  appears  to  be  an  effective  tool  for  detection  of  an  important 
and  ubiquitous  class  of  land  mines.  The  principal  limitation  of  this 
approach  is  the  ability  of  electromagnetic  waves  to  penetrate  lossy 
soil;  however,  this  is  mitigated  to  some  extent  by  the  large  integration 
afforded  by  the  synthetic  aperture  (in  contrast  with  conventional,  local 
GPR  systems  [  1  ] — [3],  for  which  such  integration  gain  is  difficult  to 
attain). 
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A  Low-Frequency  Radar  Experiment 
for  Measuring  Vegetation  Biomass 

Marc  L.  Imhoff,  Steven  Carson,  and  Patrick  Johnson 


Abstract — Optical  depth  and  backscatter  measures  were  made  at  18 
frequencies  between  50  and  450  MHz  on  two  forest  stands  having  dry 
biomass  densities  of  323  and  87  tons/ha  to  identify  radar  frequencies 
capable  of  penetrating  heavy  stands  of  vegetation.  Good  separation 
between  stands  was  only  achieved  below  120  MHz. 

Index  Terms —  Biomass  measurement,  forest  stands,  low-frequency 
radar,  vegetation,  VHF  radar. 


I.  Introduction 

Measuring  the  amount  of  carbon  stored  in  the  earth’s  dense  tropical 
forests,  in  the  form  of  biomass,  has  been  an  important  part  of 
efforts  to  quantify  the  exchange  of  carbon  between  the  biosphere 
and  atmosphere  [1],  The  amount  of  biomass  stored  in  moist  to  wet 
tropical  forest  stands  is  considerable,  with  above-ground  dry  biomass 
densities  in  mature  stands  ranging  from  about  200  to  700  tons/ha  [2], 
Knowledge  about  both  the  biomass  density  and  extent  of  the  stands 
is  important  for  estimating  the  amount  of  photosynthetically  captured 
carbon  stored  in  these  stands  on  a  regional  and  global  basis. 

A  considerable  investment  has  been  made  exploring  the  use  of 
radar  sensors  to  remotely  measure  vegetative  biomass  because  of 
their  ability  to  penetrate  cloud  cover  and  the  way  the  transmitted 
electromagnetic  radiation  interacts  with  the  physical  structure  of 
targets.  Of  particular  interest  has  been  the  use  of  synthetic  aperture 
radar  (SAR)  [3] — [5] .  Many  studies  have  reported  correlations  between 
radar  backscatter  and  forest  stand  physical  structural  parameters  that 
relate  to  biomass,  such  as  height,  basal  area,  and  stocking  density, 
and  not  surprisingly  to  stand  biomass  itself  [6] — [10].  While  these 
results  are  encouraging  and  SAR  systems  can  be  used  to  map  biomass 
in  some  stands,  saturation  points,  or  the  biomass  level  at  which 
radar  backscatter  no  longer  increases  with  biomass  for  P-,  X-,  and 
C-band  radar  systems,  have  been  reported  as  occurring  at  fairly  low 
biomass  loads.  Saturation  limits  for  a  collection  of  coniferous  forest 
stands  using  P-band  (0.44  GHz),  X-band  (1.25  GHz),  and  C-band 
(5.3  GHz)  SAR  was  reported  to  be  at  about  200  tons/ha  for  P-band 
and  100  tons/ha  for  X-band.  No  saturation  limit  was  determined  for 
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C-band  [9].  Other  work  examining  the  saturation  limits  of  some 
tropical  forest  stands  and  temperate  coniferous  stands,  using  the  same 
SAR  system,  showed  signal  saturation  limits  with  respect  to  biomass 
to  be  approximately  100  tons/ha  for  P-band,  40  tons/ha  for  X-band. 
and  20  tons/ha  for  C-band  [11]. 

The  exact  location  of  these  saturation  limits  and  their  effect  on 
making  biomass  inventories  has  varied  depending  on  the  forest  type 
and  structure  and  whether  polarimetric  data  were  used.  Smaller 
statured  forests,  and  some  larger  coniferous  forests,  can  be  success¬ 
fully  measured,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  some  (see  [  1 0]  [  1 3] 
for  temperate  forests  and  [14] — [17]  for  tropical  forests).  Ultimately, 
however,  the  biomass  saturation  could  still  have  a  profound  effect  on 
global  biomass  inventories.  An  estimated  81%  of  the  total  terrestrial 
phytomass  resides  in  forest  stands  with  biomass  densities  above 
100  tons/ha  and  nearly  41%  in  stands  with  densities  above  200 
tons/ha  [11],  The  growing  awareness  of  the  limitations  presented  by 
the  saturation  phenomenon  has  renewed  interest  in  developing  lower 
frequency  radar  systems  to  measure  heavy  biomass  stands. 

This  paper  describes  initial  results  of  an  effort  to  explore  the 
development  of  a  low-frequency  radar  sensor  to  map  biomass  in 
heavy  forest  stands.  The  overall  goal  was  to  develop  a  radar  sensor 
capable  of  operating  at  low  frequencies  and  provide  an  inexpensive 
alternative  to  imaging  radar  systems.  The  work  reported  here  is  from 
the  first  phase.  The  work  was  carried  out  under  NASA’s  Small 
Business  Innovation  Research  Program  (SBIR)  with  Zimmerman 
Associates,  Inc./American  Electronics,  Inc.  (ZAI/AMELEX),  Vienna, 
VA,  as  the  prime  contractor  for  NASA’s  Goddard  Space  Flight  Cen¬ 
ter,  Greenbelt,  MD.  While  the  overall  goal  of  this  project  (ongoing) 
is  to  develop  an  inexpensive  system  for  measuring  biomass  in  heavy 
stands,  Phase  I  was  primarily  concerned  with  proof-of-concept  and 
defining  the  limits  of  biomass  saturation  as  a  function  of  frequency 
from  450  (approximately  P-band,  which  is  the  lower  limit  of  NASA’s 
current  capability)  to  50  MHz. 

II.  Methodology 

In  this  first  phase,  a  horizontal  measurement  geometry  was  used 
to  conduct  the  tests  (i.e.,  the  direction  of  radar  signal  propagation 
was  parallel  with  the  ground).  This  geometry  provided  a  convenient 
way  to  make  low-cost,  ground-based  measurements  as  part  of  a  feasi¬ 
bility  study.  However,  this  geometry  creates  interpretation  problems 
when  considering  a  synoptic  perspective  of  canopy  architecture.  The 
dominant  scatterers  for  this  geometry  are  the  tree  trunks  rather  than 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  canopy,  and  this  geometry  represents 
a  worst  case  for  signal  attenuation  as  a  function  of  aspect  angle  at 
high-stocking  densities.  As  such,  these  results  could  represent  a  lower 
bound  on  the  saturation  phenomenon  as  a  function  of  frequency. 

The  horizontal  viewing  geometry  used  in  this  experiment  requires 
the  modeling  of  the  backscatter  from  the  forest  as  volumetric  scatter 
because  of  the  target’s  extent  in  range,  as  well  as  azimuth  and 
elevation.  Most  of  the  radar  data  for  biomass  estimation  in  the 
literature  are  reported  as  surface  scatter,  in  units  of  nr  per  m2,  not 
volumetric  scatter.  The  results  reported  here  are  reported  in  nr  per 
m3  because  each  radar  range  gate  measures  the  radar  reflectivity  of 
the  volume  of  trees,  due  to  the  measurement  geometry.  This  prevents 
the  direct  comparison  to  data  from  previous  studies. 

The  first  objective  of  this  work  was  to  establish  the  frequency 
requirements  for  penetrating  stands  of  heavy  vegetation  for  this 
measurement  geometry.  The  Phase  I  measurements  were  taken  with 
vertically  polarized  radiating  elements  for  practical  measurement 
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Analysis  and  Processing  of  Ultra  Wide-Band 
SAR  Imagery  for  Buried  Landmine  Detection 

David  Wong  and  Lawrence  Carin 

Abstract — Experimental  and  theoretical  results  are  presented  for  ultra 
wide-band  (UWB)  synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR)  signatures  of  buried 
anti-tank  and  anti-personnel  mines.  Such  are  characterized  by  resonance¬ 
like  peaks  as  well  as  valleys,  across  the  50-1200  MHz  bandwidth  consid¬ 
ered.  Consequently,  frequency  subbanding  is  used  to  highlight  one  target 
over  another,  of  application  to  discriminating  targets  (mines)  from  clutter. 

Index  Terms — Buried  object  detection,  synthetic  aperture  radar. 

Ultra  wide-band  (UWB)  synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR)  is  a  new 
tool  that  has  shown  effectiveness  for  the  detection  of  targets  buried 
underground  [1],  To  examine  the  expected  UWB  SAR  frequency- 
dependent  signatures  of  buried  landmines,  we  have  developed  a 
method-of-moments  (MoM)  algorithm,  which  models  the  target  as  a 
conducting  body  of  revolution  (BOR)  embedded  in  a  lossy  dielectric 
half-space.  The  details  of  the  MoM  algorithm  have  been  discussed 
elsewhere  [3],  [4],  The  focus  of  this  work  is  to  demonstrate  that:  1) 
close  agreement  is  achievable  between  theoretical  and  experimental 
landmine  signatures  despite  the  complexity  of  the  mines  and  the 
surrounding  environment  and  2)  results  front  the  models  can  be  used 
to  dictate  which  frequency  bands  are  optimal  for  the  detection  of 
particular  target  classes. 

The  theoretical  and  experimental  data  correspond  to  landmines 
buried  at  Yuma  Proving  Grounds.  Yuma,  AZ.  Soil  samples  were  taken 
from  this  site  from  which  the  complex  dielectric  constant  was  mea¬ 
sured.  The  results  of  the  frequency-dependent  soil  characterization  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  with  the  measurements  performed  via  a  conventional 
coaxial  probe  [4],  These  data  correspond  to  a  moisture  content  of  5% 
by  weight,  which  is  felt  representative  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
generally  dry  soil. 

The  two  landmines  considered  here  (both  primarily  metal)  are  an 
M20  anti-tank  mine,  which  we  consider  buried  to  a  depth  of  15.24 
cm,  and  a  Valmara  anti-personnel  mine,  buried  just  under  the  surface. 
Both  targets  approximate  BOR’s.  In  the  computations,  the  target  axis 
must  be  perpendicular  to  the  air-ground  interface  such  that  the  target 
half-space  composite  preserves  the  BOR  symmetry  [3],  [4].  While 
this  is  clearly  a  simplification,  in  practice,  landmines  are  generally 
so  buried.  Space  limitations  preclude  a  detailed  accounting  of  the 
dimensions  of  these  mines,  but  we  note  that  the  M20  anti-tank  mine 
has  an  outer  diameter  of  33  cm  and  a  total  height  of  17.5  cm,  while 
the  Valmara  anti-personnel  mine  has  an  outer  diameter  of  10.16  cm 
and  a  total  height  of  20.32  cm  (pictures  of  the  mines  are  inserted  in 
Fig.  2).  With  regard  to  the  Valmara,  note  that  it  has  several  protruding 
metal  spikes,  which  are  not  included  in  the  BOR  model.  These  prongs 
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Fig.  1.  Real  (V)  and  imaginary  (e")  part  of  the  complex  dielectric  constant 
for  Yuma  soil. 


Fig.  2.  Theoretical  radar  cross  section  (RCS)  of  the  M20  and  Valmara  mines 
as  a  function  of  frequency  for  an  incidence  angle  of  30°  with  respect  to 
grazing. 


are  each  approximately  10  cm  in  length  and  are  likely  to  become 
most  important  at  higher  frequencies,  when  one  approaches  their 
resonant  regime  (~1  GHz  for  the  soils  considered).  Although  not 
considered  here,  the  BOR  model  can  be  modified  in  principle  to 
more  accurately  model  the  Valmara’ s  prongs  [5],  With  regard  to  the 
UWB  SAR  system,  details  can  be  found  in  [1]  and  [2],  We  note 
that  the  system  operates  over  the  50-1200  MHz  bandwidth,  with 
measurements  performed  directly  in  the  time  domain. 

In  Fig.  2,  we  consider  the  theoretical  RCS  for  the  M20  and 
Valmara  mines  (VV  (vertical-vertical)  polarization),  with  results 
presented  here  for  0,  =  30°.  Note  that  the  RCS  of  the  M20  mine 
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Valmara 


Fig.  3.  Spectrum  of  the  scattered  signals  from  M20  and  Valmara  mines,  as 
extracted  from  measured  SAR  imagery. 

is  characterized  by  two  subbands  over  which  the  scattered  fields  are 
relatively  large  (approximately  160-400  MHz  and  680-920  MHz), 
as  well  as  an  intervening  subband  over  which  the  RCS  is  quite 
small  (approximately  440-600  MHz).  The  two  frequency  subbands 
over  which  the  RCS  is  large  are  representative  of  target  resonances. 
Considering  the  first  resonant  band,  a  complex  resonant  frequency 
[4]  with  real  part  near  300  MHz  (the  center  of  this  band)  corresponds 
to  a  half  wavelength  of  approximately  30  cm  for  the  soil  in  Fig.  1, 
consistent  with  the  general  size  (diameter)  of  the  M20  mine.  The 
broad  frequency  extent  of  this  resonance-like  feature  is  also  consistent 
with  that  expected  for  a  very  low  Q  target  [4], 

The  Valmara  anti-personnel  mine  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
M20  anti-tank  mine  and,  therefore,  one  would  expect  its  RCS  to  be 
smaller  as  well.  However,  from  Fig.  2  we  see  that  the  RCS  of  the 
Valmara  is,  in  fact,  larger  than  that  of  the  M20  in  the  frequency 
subband  for  which  the  M20  has  a  null  (480-600  MHz).  To  examine 
whether  these  theoretical  observations  are  manifested  in  actual  SAR 
imagery,  we  consider  the  experimental  spectrum  of  these  two  mines. 
Several  rows  of  M20  and  Valmara  mines  were  buried  in  the  Yuma 
soil,  with  burial  depths  as  discussed  above.  From  the  measured 
(bipolar)  SAR  imagery  [1],  [2],  one-dimensional  down-range  cuts  (of 
5-m  length)  were  taken  through  ground-truth-dictated  target  positions. 
By  taking  into  account  the  speed  of  light,  these  down-range  cuts  can 
be  viewed  as  time-domain  waveforms  and  are  Fourier  transformed  to 
produce  the  spectrums  in  Fig.  3.  Although  we  considered  numerous 
examples  of  each  mine,  the  general  features  of  the  results  in  Fig.  3 
were  faithfully  reproduced.  We  see  from  Fig.  3  that  the  experimental 
spectrum  of  the  M20  mine  is  characterized  as  in  Fig.  2  by  two 
resonant-like  broad  peaks  separated  by  a  sharp  null.  Moreover,  over 
much  of  the  spectrum  the  response  of  the  M20  mine  is  larger  than  that 
of  the  Valmara,  except  in  the  region  of  the  null  in  the  M20  response. 

The  agreement  between  Figs.  2  and  3  is  good,  especially  con¬ 
sidering  the  following  issues.  While  the  RCS  calculations  in  Fig.  2 
have  calibrated  out  the  effects  of  the  incident  waveform,  in  practice, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  the  antenna  response  exactly.  Therefore,  the 
results  in  Fig.  3  are  contaminated  by  the  response  of  the  antenna 
and,  therefore,  do  not  explicitly  represent  RCS  (although  the  antenna 
spectrum  is  believed  to  be  relatively  flat  over  the  bandwidth  and 
imaging  angle  considered  [1]).  Moreover,  since  the  results  in  Fig.  3 
were  extracted  from  a  SAR  image,  they  are  not  characterized  by 
a  single  angle  of  incidence  (angles  front  (9,  =  20°  to  4;  =  40° 
are  superposed  when  forming  a  single  SAR  image).  The  imaging 


process  itself  introduces  artifacts  [1],  Additionally,  while  every  effort 
was  made  to  make  the  experimental  parameters  the  same  as  those 
considered  in  the  model,  the  local  soil  properties  are  unlikely  to  be 
exactly  like  those  in  Fig.  1  and  there  was  likely  variability  in  the 
exact  mine  placement  (depth  and  orientation).  Finally,  recall  that  the 
BOR  model  did  not  account  for  the  metal  prongs  atop  the  Valmara, 
which  may  explain  why  the  very  sharp  dip  in  the  theoretical  Valmara 
RCS  for  frequencies  near  1  GHz  is  not  as  obvious  in  the  measured 
data  (i.e.,  wire  resonances  with  such  not  accounted  for  in  the  theory, 
may  explain  this  discrepancy).  Nevertheless,  at  frequencies  less  than 
approximately  850  MHz,  the  general  agreement  between  theory  and 
experiment  is  encouraging. 

Based  on  the  above  theoretical  and  experimental  evidence,  instead 
of  utilizing  the  full  50-1200  MHz  bandwidth  to  form  an  SAR  image, 
we  perform  frequency-domain  filtering  of  the  measured  data  front 
which  subbanded  SAR  images  are  formed.  A  tapered  finite-impulse 
response  (FIR)  filter  was  used  to  process  the  following  subbands: 
100-200  MHz,  200-500  MHz,  480-580  MHz,  700-1000  MHz.  Front 
Figs.  2  and  3,  the  RCS  of  the  M20  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Valmara 
for  all  but  the  480-580  MHz  subband.  Space  limitations  prohibit 
presentation  of  each  of  the  subband  images,  but  we  summarize  the 
results  as  follows.  We  calculated  the  energy  associated  with  each 
mine,  as  extracted  from  the  particular  subband  SAR  images.  On 
average,  for  the  100-200  MHz,  200-500  MHz,  and  700-1000  MHz 
subbands,  the  energy  in  the  M20  mine  was,  respectively,  10.2,  2.6  and 
3.2  dB  larger  than  that  of  the  Valmara  mines.  For  the  480-580  MHz 
subband,  approximately  representative  of  the  null  in  the  M20  response 
(Figs.  2  and  3),  the  Valmara  mine  had  an  energy  on  average  1-dB 
larger  than  that  of  the  M20  mine.  The  relative  energies  summarized 
above  are  as  expected  from  the  data  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  except  for  the 
480-580  MHz  subband  for  which  the  discrepancy  in  the  Valmara 
and  M20  energies  may  have  been  expected  to  be  larger.  We  attribute 
this  to  the  fact  that  the  width  of  the  measured  null  (Fig.  3)  is 
smaller  than  that  of  the  theory  (Fig.  2)  with  which  the  subband  filters 
were  designed.  Nevertheless,  the  general  expectations  have  been 
confirmed,  despite  the  complexity  of  the  theory  and  measurements. 
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Abstract —  The  low-frequency  natural  response  of  conduct¬ 
ing,  permeable  targets  is  investigated.  We  demonstrate  that  the 
source-free  response  is  characterized  by  a  sum  of  nearly  purely 
damped  exponentials,  with  the  damping  constants  strongly  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  target  shape,  conductivity,  and  permeability, 
thereby  representing  a  potential  tool  for  pulsed  electromagnetic 
induction  (EMI)  identification  (discrimination)  of  conducting  and 
permeable  targets.  This  general  concept  is  then  specialized  to 
the  particular  case  of  a  body  of  revolution  (BOR),  for  which 
the  Method-of-Moments  (MoM)-computed  natural  damping  con¬ 
stants  from  several  targets  are  compared  with  measurements. 
Moreover,  theoretical  natural  (equivalent)  surface  currents  and 
damping  coefficients  are  shown  for  other  targets  of  interest. 
Finally,  we  investigate  the  practical  use  of  such  natural  signatures 
in  the  context  of  identification,  wherein  Cramer-Rao  bound 
(CRB)  studies  address  signal-to-noise  ratio  (SNR)  considerations. 


I.  Introduction 

THE  NATURAL  (source-free)  modes  of  a  linear  system 
are  independent  of  the  driving  function  inducing  their 
excitation  [l]-[6]  and  therefore  constitute  useful  signatures 
for  identification  (however,  the  excitation  strengths  of  the 
various  modes  are  generally  strongly  dependent  on  the  incident 
fields).  In  electromagnetics,  interest  in  such  natural  modes 
motivated  development  of  the  singularity  expansion  method 
(SEM)  [7]— [  15],  which  demonstrated  that  multiple  interactions 
between  scattering  centers — after  the  incident  fields  have  inter¬ 
rogated  the  entire  target  (at  what  are  termed  “late  times”) — can 
be  repackaged  compactly  in  terms  of  a  sum  of  oscillatory, 
exponentially  damped  resonances  (i.e.,  in  terms  of  the  SEM 
resonant  modes).  While  the  amplitudes  of  the  SEM  modes  are 
dependent  on  the  excitation  waveform,  the  complex  resonant 
frequencies  themselves  are  termed  “aspect  independent”  (the 
same  for  all  target  orientations  and  incident  fields).  After 
the  original  SEM  framework  was  formalized  [13],  numer¬ 
ous  researchers  applied  it  to  modeling  [7]-[8],  measurements 
[9] — [10],  and  signal  processing  (termed  electromagnetic  sin¬ 
gularity  identification,  EMSI)  [1 1] — [12],  motivated  largely  by 
its  potential  for  aspect-independent  target  identification. 

The  resonant  frequencies  of  a  particular  target  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  spatial  separation  between  scattering  centers 
(i.e.,  by  characteristic  target  lengths).  For  example,  considering 
a  conducting  wire  of  length  d,  we  would  expect  resonant 
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frequencies  at  approximately  /„  =  an/ (2d),  where  c  is  the 
speed  of  light  and  n  >  0  is  an  integer.  However,  if  we 
excite  a  target  at  frequencies  below  its  lowest  SEM  resonance, 
the  fields  and  currents  on  the  target  will  still  exist  after 
departure  of  the  incident  fields,  except  the  late-time  fields 
will  not  oscillate  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  resonances. 
Considering  excitation  of  the  wire  at  frequencies  /  j\ . 
we  would  expect  the  late-time  fields  to  decay  approximately 
as  exp \—(R/L)t],  where  R  and  L  are  the  wire  resistance 
and  inductance,  respectively  (the  inductance  can  be  readily 
computed  if  we  consider  a  wire  loop  [3]).  In  the  former, 
resonant  regime,  the  late-time  fields  are  characterized  by 
oscillations  at  nearly  real  frequencies  (oscillatory  natural¬ 
mode  poles  near  the  real-frequency  axis),  while  the  latter 
case  is  characterized  approximately  by  exponential  damping 
(evanescent  natural-mode  poles  near  the  imaginary-frequency 
axis).  These  two  extremes  are  characteristic  as  well  of  the 
modes  of  a  resonant  cavity,  at  frequencies  above  and  below 
the  lowest  cavity  resonance,  respectively. 

In  this  paper,  we  demonstrate  that  the  low-frequency  ex¬ 
ponential  damping  characteristic  of  the  simple  wire  example 
above  can  be  extended  to  general  target  shapes  and  materials. 
This  is  done  by  employing  1)  low-frequency  circuit  analogies 
(analogous  to  the  wire  example  above)  as  well  as  through 
2)  development  of  a  full-wave  Method-of-Moments  (MoM) 
analysis,  with  particular  application  to  a  conducting,  permeable 
body  of  revolution  (BOR).  For  such  targets,  it  is  demonstrated 
that  the  damping  is  strongly  dependent  on  the  target  shape 
and  material  parameters.  Therefore,  if  we  can  measure  such 
exponentially  damped  waveforms  accurately,  the  damping 
coefficient  can  be  used  for  possible  target  identification.  Of 
particular  interest  here  are  frequencies  less  than  1  MHz, 
for  which  the  conductivity-  and  permeability-dependent  skin 
depth  can  vary  significantly  (manifested  in  wider  decay- 
constant  variability  with  target  properties,  thereby  aiding  in 
discrimination).  This  should  be  contrasted  with  microwave  and 
millimeter-wave  frequencies,  for  which  most  metals  can  be 
considered  perfect  conductors  (and  therefore  only  the  shape 
of  the  metal  target  influences  its  scattering  properties). 

An  additional  benefit  of  the  low-frequency,  pulsed-decay 
discrimination  scheme  discussed  above  is  that,  for  the  good 
conductors  and  low  frequencies  of  interest  here,  the  conduction 
current  induced  in  most  good  metals  is  often  considerably 
stronger  than  the  displacement  current,  which  can  therefore 
often  be  neglected.  Thus,  the  dielectric  properties  of  the 
surrounding  media  are  often  relatively  unimportant.  This  is 
particularly  important  for  the  low-frequency  (termed  elec- 
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tromagnetic  induction,  EMI)  identification  of  buried  targets 
(e.g.,  mines),  for  example,  for  which  the  soil  properties  can 
often  be  ignored  since  the  conductivity  of  the  soil  is  gen¬ 
erally  many  orders  of  magnitude  less  than  that  of  good 
metals.  Analogous  to  the  EMSI  referred  above,  we  term  this 
magnetic  singularity  identification  (MSI).  By  contrast,  ground- 
penetrating  radar  (GPR)  [16]— [20],  and  the  associated  EMSI, 
is  strongly  influenced  and  limited  by  the  soil  properties.  As  a 
caveat,  however,  we  should  note  that,  if  the  metal  target  is  very 
small,  the  conduction  currents  induced  in  the  expansive,  low- 
loss  soil  may  become  comparable  to  or  exceed  the  currents 
induced  in  a  small,  localized,  high-conductivity  target,  at 
which  point  the  background  medium  does  become  important 
(this  is  particularly  relevant  for  low-metal-content  mines,  for 
example);  this  will  be  the  subject  of  future  research. 

We  restrict  ourselves  here  to  the  special  case  of  conducting, 
permeable  targets  in  free  space  (as  mentioned,  the  soil  con¬ 
ductivity  and  permittivity  not  being  significant  at  the  relevant 
low  frequencies  [3]).  After  using  circuit  theory  to  explain  the 
basic  wave  phenomenology,  numerical  damping  coefficients 
and  currents  are  computed  for  the  special  case  of  conducting, 
permeable  BOR’s.  While  such  analyses  have  been  applied 
to  the  case  of  scattering  from  perfectly  conducting  and  low- 
loss  dielectric  BOR’s  [21]-[24],  [25]— [30],  its  application  to 
calculation  of  natural  modes  for  highly  (but  not  perfectly) 
conducting,  permeable  targets  is  new.  To  validate  the  accuracy 
of  the  numerical  data,  comparisons  are  made  with  measured 
data  [3 1  ]— [32]  for  several  variations  in  material  properties. 
Additionally,  we  present  numerical  results  for  the  decay  co¬ 
efficients  and  natural-mode  currents  of  other  conducting  and 
permeable  targets. 

Finally,  in  the  context  of  target  identification,  such  decay 
constants  must  be  extracted  from  measured  data,  which  are 
generally  noisy.  For  such  situations,  a  model-based  estimation 
algorithm  is  often  applied  [  14]— [  15].  Each  noisy  measured 
waveform  constitutes  one  realization  of  a  random  process, 
and  therefore  the  estimated  decay  coefficients  are  random 
variables.  Assuming  the  estimation  algorithm  is  unbiased  (the 
estimates  for  the  decay  constants  are  correct  in  the  mean), 
we  are  interested  in  their  variance,  from  which  we  quantify 
the  expected  accuracy  of  the  decay-constant  estimates  for  a 
given  measured  waveform.  In  this  context,  we  investigate 
the  Cramer-Rao  bound  (CRB)  [33]— [35]  for  estimation  of 
the  damping  coefficient  of  a  noisy,  exponentially  damped 
waveform.  The  CRB  constitutes  the  lowest  variance  any 
unbiased  estimator  can  achieve  for  such  parameter  estimation. 
The  CRB  is  strongly  dependent  on  the  signal-to-noise  ratio 
(SNR).  Therefore,  by  employing  the  CRB,  we  quantify  the 
SNR  requirements  for  unambiguous  (low-variance)  estimation 
of  pulsed-EMI  decay  constants.  Such  an  analysis  represents 
an  example  in  which  wave  modeling  and  basic  signal  process¬ 
ing  coalesce  to  yield  fundamental  system  constraints  (SNR 
requirements  in  this  case). 

The  remainder  of  the  text  is  organized  as  follows.  In 
Section  II,  we  present  a  circuits-based  explanation  of  the 
damped  low-frequency  EMI  response  from  conducting,  perme¬ 
able  targets,  from  which  fundamental  relationships  are  derived. 
We  also  formulate  an  appropriate  boundary  integral  equation 


for  the  special  case  of  conducting,  permeable  BOR’s,  which 
we  solve  via  the  MoM.  The  latter  numerical  formulation 
is  discussed  only  briefly  since  similar  analyses  have  been 
performed  previously  for  different  but  related  problems.  In 
Section  III,  we  address  the  issue  of  extracting  exponentially 
damped  waveforms  from  noisy  measured  data,  through  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  CRB.  The  results  of  the  numerical  code 
are  compared  with  measurements  in  Section  IV,  and  several 
additional  sets  of  numerical  results  are  presented  as  well. 
Finally,  conclusions  are  addressed  in  Section  V. 

II.  Theory 

A.  Circuit-Based  Explanation  of  Damped 
Low-Frequency  EMI  Response 

We  first  consider  an  approximate  circuit-based  analysis 
of  low-frequency  scattering  from  conducting  targets.  This 
simple  analysis  demonstrates  the  basic  phenomenology  of 
low-frequency,  time-domain  scattering  from  such  targets,  mo¬ 
tivating  the  rigorous  MoM  analysis  discussed  subsequently. 

An  incident  low-frequency  magnetic  field  H  m,  induces 
currents  J(V)  in  a  conducting  object.  The  magnetic  dipole 
moment 

m  =  i  jjj  [r1  X  J{r')\  dV'  (1) 

v 

associated  with  these  currents  generates  the  scattered  field 
JJscat .  For  observation  distances  large  relative  to  characteristic 
target  dimensions,  the  scattered  quasimagnetostatic  field  can 
be  expressed  as  [3],  [6] 

Hscat(r)  =  [3 rr  -  7]  •  m 

v  7  47tr3  L  1 

=  — ^  [3 rr  -  7]  •  M  -Hinc  (r  =  0)  (2) 

47tr3  L  1  77 

where  I  is  the  identity  dyadic  and  M  is  the  magnetic 
polarizability  dyadic,  which  relates  the  incident  magnetic  field 
to  the  induced  magnetic  dipole  moment. 

Let  the  scattering  object  have  a  simple  shape  so  that  it  can 
have  a  magnetic  moment  in  only  a  single  direction,  e.g.,  thin 
conducting  disks  or  loops  that  support  induced  currents  only 
in  circular  paths  around  the  axis  of  symmetry  (the  magnetic 
moment  of  such  an  object  is  parallel  to  this  axis,  defined  here 
as  z).  For  simplification  and  because  natural  frequencies  are 
independent  of  the  excitation  and  observation  point,  we  only 
consider  a  homogeneous  z-directed  incident  magnetic  field  and 
the  scattered  field  on  the  z- axis,  expressed  as 

Tfl  1  •  I 

H^)  =^3  =  2-1  =  2^3  o.  0) 

Note  that,  if  these  assumptions  are  violated,  only  the  ampli¬ 
tudes  of  the  various  modes  will  change,  when  the  target  is 
excited  by  a  particular  incident  field. 

The  most  simple  target,  a  thin  wire  loop  of  area  A,  is 
characterized  entirely  by  its  resistance  R  and  inductance 
L,  assuming  that  displacement  currents  can  be  neglected 
compared  to  the  conduction  currents  (zero  capacitance).  By 
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Faraday’s  law,  an  incident  magnetic  field  parallel  to  the  loop 
axis  induces  a  voltage  V (t)  —  —/a oAdHzo/dt  around  the 
loop,  which  produces  a  current  according  to  the  impedance 
given  by  R  and  L.  Using  the  Laplace-transform  variable 
s  —  ju>  (ui  complex),  the  loop  current  in  the  Laplace  domain 
is  given  by  [3],  [19],  [32] 


I(s) 


_V(s) 


Z(s) 
_  -Mo a 
L 


—  -Mo  -4 


-  t?/r 


R  T  sL 
Ha0(s) 


Ha0(s) 


(4) 


where  we  have  assumed  that  the  imposed  field  is  initially 
zero.  The  current  defines  a  magnetic  moment  m  =  I  Az.  and 
therefore,  the  2: -directed  scattered  magnetic  field  can  be  written 
using  (3)  as 


JE^TSCat 


(z,s) 


— Mo-42 

2ttv3L 


■s 

5  T  Rj L 


Hz0(s) 


(5) 


resulting  in  a  purely  exponentially  damped  step  response  (i.e., 
for  an  excitation  of  the  form  Uj,(t)  =  Hj/uf))  in  the  time 
domain 


Hfat(z,  t) 


-Mo-42 
27t  r3L 
~Mo-42 
27t  r3L 


Hi0e  *  u(t) 
HAOe~t/T"'m  u(t ) 


(6) 


where  u{t)  is  the  unit  step  function. 

Next,  the  effects  of  the  mutual  coupling  of  multiple  filament 
loops  within  a  solid  target  are  illustrated  considering  the  simple 
case  of  two  circular  coaxial  wire  loops.  The  impedance  matrix 
of  the  coupled  system  of  the  two  loops  may  be  written  as 


[*(*)] 


Zn(s)  Zi2(s) 
Z2l(s )  ^22(5) 


Ri  +  sL  1  sM 

■sM  R2  T  sL2 

(7) 


where  M  stands  for  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  two  loops.  A 
voltage  is  induced  onto  each  loop  from  the  incident  magnetic 
field,  which  is  again  assumed  to  be  homogeneous  and  parallel 
to  the  loop  axes.  The  currents  in  the  two  loops  are  then 


(h{s) 

W°) 


[zoor1 


(Vi{s) 

\y2(S) 

-M-oS-£7~o(s) 


(f?i+sii)(f?2  +  sL2)-(sM)2 
/  (#2  T  sL2)Ax  —  sMA2  \ 
y—sMAi  +  (f?i  +  sLi)A2  J 


(8) 


and  therefore  using  (3)  the  scattered  magnetic  field  (on  the 
z-axis)  can  be  written  as 


=  Aih(s)  A2I2{s) 

2tTVi  27T7’2 

~  2^3  ["4i^i(s)  +  -42-72(s)] 

— mo  s(R2  +  sL2)Ai  —  2s2 M A\A2  +  s(Ri  +  sLi)A2 
~  2^3  (Ri  +  sLi){R2  +  sL2)  -  ( sM )2 

•  Hao(s)  (9) 


where  we  assumed  an  observation  distance  much  larger 
than  the  loop  separation.  The  resonances  are  given  by  the 
singularities  of  (9).  If  we  write  soi  =  —R1/L1  —  —  l/rwirei 
and  S02  =  —R2/L2  —  —1/Twixe2  for  the  negative  real 
poles  of  each  loop  in  the  absence  of  the  other  loop,  and 
0  <  k2  =  M2 /LiL2  <  1  for  the  mutual  coupling  coefficient, 
the  resonances  are 


51,2  = 


(5oi  +  502)  +  \J (501  -  502)2  +  4fc25oi5o2 

2(1  -  k2) 

(5oi  +  502)  ±  \J (501  +  502)2  -  4(1  -  fc2)50l502 
2(1  —  k2) 


(10) 


Again  the  poles  of  the  system  are  negative  real,  corresponding 
to  pure  exponential  damping.  As  expected,  the  poles  reduce  to 
those  of  the  isolated  loops  if  the  mutual  coupling  vanishes 
(k2  =  0).  For  nonzero  coupling,  the  step  response  of  the 
system  has  the  form 

Hlcat(z,t)  = 

£Lo[/i(-4i,2,  Ri,2,  7-1,2,  A;)e-t/ri 

+  /2(-4i,2,  #1,2,  #1,2,  k)e~t/T2]u(t).  (11) 


For  zero  coupling  between  the  two  loops,  it  reduces  to  a 
superposition  of  the  two  step  responses  for  the  individual  loops 
according  to  (6) 


_  ~Mo 
27rr3 


H 


*o 


A2 

_ 1  , ,  t/Avirel 

T-i 


A2 

21 2  -t/rwilc,  2 

7-2 


u(t). 


(12) 


Considering  the  R  and  L  of  simple  nonpermeable  shapes 
(loops),  we  can  show  that  the  time  constants  are  in  general 
proportional  to  the  square  of  some  characteristic  object  di¬ 
mension  times  the  conductivity.  In  the  context  of  our  rigorous 
MoM  studies  discussed  below,  we  will  demonstrate  that  such 
properties  have  been  found  to  hold  for  more  complicated 
targets  than  the  simple  loops  for  which  the  circuit  theory 
is  directly  applicable.  Finally,  the  variation  of  the  poles  or 
decay  time  constants  as  a  function  of  the  permeability  is  more 
complicated  and  therefore  cannot  be  derived  easily  using  the 
simple  circuit-based  theory.  A  solution  for  a  conducting  and 
permeable  sphere  is  given  in  [3],  [19],  and  [32],  but  there  is 
no  analytical  method  available  for  arbitrary  three-dimensional 
(3-D)  objects.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  using  numerical 
methods  like  the  MoM  solution  for  BOR’s  described  next. 


B.  Surface  Integral  Equation  and  MoM 

We  consider  electromagnetic  scattering  from  highly  (but 
not  perfectly)  conducting  and  permeable  targets  situated  in 
a  homogeneous  environment,  e.g.,  free  space.  Moreover,  we 
specialize  the  solution  to  the  case  of  a  BOR.  Because  the  sur¬ 
face  integral  equation  approach  for  treating  problems  involving 
perfectly  conducting  as  well  as  low-loss  dielectric  BOR’s  has 
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Fig.  1.  General  geometry  for  a  body  of  revolution  (BOR)  and  discretization 
scheme  for  MoM  solution  using  a  staggered  pulse-basis  along  the  generating 
arc  [23],  [24],  [27]. 


been  studied  by  various  authors  [21]— [23],  [24]— [30],  only  a 
brief  summary  of  the  basic  theory  will  be  given  here. 

Considering  Fig.  1,  regions  1  and  2  are  characterized 
by  (possibly  frequency  dependent)  medium  parameters 
(ei , /L/-1 ,  at )  and  (s  J '2  -  <J>)-  respectively.  According  to  surface 
equivalence  principles  [36]— [37],  exterior  scattered  fields 
(Exi'l.W:ia)  and  interior  total  fields  ( E,H )  may  be 
determined  from  a  set  of  equivalent  electric  and  magnetic 
surface  currents.  These  equivalent  surface  currents  are 
related  to  the  total  tangential  magnetic  and  electric  field  by 
Js  —  ±n  X  H  and  Ms  —  ±E  X  n,  respectively,  where  the 
upper  sign  holds  for  the  exterior  and  the  lower  sign  for  the 
interior  region.  Coupled  integral  equations 

r  2  i 


*»)  = 


(juAi(r)  +  V$ei(r)) 


i= 1 


vxV  F'(r> 

“  (Ji  +  JU£i 


rrSM  = 


-Vx£ 


i= 1 


Mr) 


(13a) 


Li=i 


(jvFi(r)  +  V$mi(r)) 


(13b) 


-I  tan 


for  the  surface  currents  are  obtained  by  satisfying  the  boundary 
conditions  at  the  interface  [27]— [30],  where  (FL™U-  HL™U) 
represent  the  tangential  components  of  the  incident  field. 
Herein  the  electric  and  magnetic  vector  and  scalar  potentials 
are  defined  as 


Ai(r)-iM  (h)  Gi(r,r')Js(r')  dS' 
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with  the  Green’s  function 


Gi(r,r') 


„-jki\r-r'\ 


with 


47t  |r  —  r'  | 

h  =  \Jio2enH  -  ju>iM  <Ji  and  z  =  l,2  (16) 


for  the  homogeneous  interior  (i  —  1)  and  homogeneous  exte¬ 
rior  (z  =  2)  region,  respectively.  The  complex  wavenumbers 
of  the  interior  and  exterior  region  are  given  by  ki  and  and 
the  vectors  r  and  r'  represent  source  and  observation  point, 
respectively. 

Equations  (13)— (16)  are  valid  for  an  arbitrarily  shaped 
homogeneous  target  in  a  homogeneous  environment,  for  which 
an  MoM  solution  could  be  applied  [36].  However,  we  only 
consider  the  special  case  of  a  BOR  (Fig.  1),  which  is  formed 
by  rotating  a  generating  arc  about  an  axis  that  is  chosen  to 
be  the  ;;-axis  of  a  Cartesian  coordinate  system.  For  numerical 
simulations,  the  generating  arc  is  approximated  by  a  sequence 
of  linear  segments.  Coordinates  (</>,  t)  are  introduced,  where 
the  angle  cj>  is  equal  to  the  one  used  in  cylindrical  coordinates 
(p,  0.  z)  and  t  is  the  length  variable  along  the  curve  generating 
the  arc.  To  take  advantage  of  the  rotational  symmetry,  the 
incident  field,  all  currents,  and  scalar  Green’s  functions  are 
expanded  into  discrete  Fourier  series  by  taking  a  Fourier 
transform  in  the  azimuthal  ( <f> )  direction,  from  which  the 
general  solution  reduces  to  an  infinite  number  of  distinct  MoM 
problems  for  each  of  the  Fourier  modes  (each  with  azimuthal 
variation  exp (jm<f>)).  The  resulting  sets  of  simultaneous  equa¬ 
tions  may  be  represented  in  matrix  form  as 

[Zm]Fl  =  Vm  for  to  =  0,  ±1,  ±2,  ±3,  •  •  •  (17) 


where  [Zm]  is  the  moment  matrix,  I'"  is  a  column  vector 
containing  the  unknown  basis  function  coefficients,  and  V'" 
is  the  driving  vector  for  the  mth  Fourier  mode  [2 1  ]— [23], 
[25]— [26] .  Details  regarding  the  calculation  of  the  impedance 
matrix  or  the  driving  vector  can  be  found  in  the  literature. 

If  we  are  interested  in  the  natural  resonances  of  the  tar¬ 
get,  the  driving  vector  V'"  is  set  to  zero.  Then  the  system 
(17)  of  linear  equations  has  a  nontrivial  solution  only  if  the 
determinant  of  the  MoM  impedance  matrix  is  zero 

det[Zm(sm.it,  -jui71h„]  =0  with 

sm,u  —  4” 

The  roots  of  (18)  in  the  complex  frequency  plane  are  the 
resonant  frequencies  of  the  modes  (to,  v).  Searching  for  these 
complex  roots  is  relatively  easy  because,  for  highly  conducting 
and  permeable  targets,  the  negative  real  part  of  sm  [,  is 
much  larger  than  the  imaginary  part  (almost  pure  exponential 
damping,  as  expected  from  Section  II- A).  Thus,  it  is  sufficient 
to  search  first  along  the  negative  real  s  axis  for  an  approximate 
solution,  after  which  Mueller’s  method  is  performed  to  yield  an 
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accurate  solution  for  the  complex  resonant  frequency  (where 
we  have  found  five-ten  iterative  steps  generally  sufficient). 

For  mode  identification,  it  is  in  principle  necessary  to 
compute  the  detailed  field  distribution  inside  and  outside  the 
target.  But  in  a  limited  sense,  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
studying  the  resonant  surface  current  distribution  only.  For 
each  complex  resonant  frequency,  the  surface  currents  or, 
equivalently,  the  tangential  fields  along  the  surface  can  be 
readily  calculated. 

In  contrast  to  MoM  calculations  for  perfectly  conducting 
objects,  for  which  subsectional  basis-function  discretization 
only  depends  on  the  wavelength  in  the  outside  region  (often 
free  space),  the  maximum  subsection  length  here  has  to  be 
chosen  with  respect  to  the  wavenumber  inside  the  highly 
conducting  and  permeable  object.  Neglecting  displacement 
currents  and  assuming  a  real  permeability  /q  ,  this  wavenumber 
is  given  by 


achieving  unambiguous  target  identification  via  decay-constant 
discrimination.  To  this  end,  we  consider  the  Cramer-Rao 
lower  bound  (CRLB)  [33]— [34],  which  represents  the  lowest 
possible  variance  for  estimation  of  particular  parameters  from 
noisy  data.  The  CRLB  is  a  function  of  the  SNR.  Therefore, 
if  we  can  quantify  the  maximum  tolerable  decay-parameter 
variance,  for  unambiguous  identification  (based  on  the  range 
of  decay  constants  anticipated),  the  CRLB  will  then  quantify 
what  SNR  is  required  for  this  variance  to  be  achieved,  from 
which  critical  system  requirements  can  be  assessed.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  CRLB  does  not  suggest  that  an  estimator 
exists  that  can  achieve  this  minimum  variance  (termed  an 
efficient  estimator),  only  that  no  estimator  can  do  better; 
however,  several  nearly  efficient  estimators  are  available  for 
the  estimation  of  exponential  waveforms  [  14]— [  15]. 

Let  the  vector  r  represent  a  discretized  version  of  the 
measured  time-domain  waveform  (of  N  samples) 


ki  =  k[  -jk'l  =  Tp1  (VM  +u"  -j  \/Vl  “  w")-  (19) 

Reasonable  results  are  obtained  if  the  subsection  length 
At  (along  the  generating  arc)  satisfies  the  conditions 
k[At  <  27t/10  and  k'(At  <  1/2,  which  means  at  least  ten 
subsections  per  wavelength  and  at  least  two  per  skin  depth. 
Although  the  required  number  of  subdomains  for  a  target 
that  is  much  larger  than  the  skin  depth  is  impractical,  this 
does  not  cause  any  problems  because,  for  these  cases  (high 
frequency,  high  conductivity,  and/or  large  target),  the  problem 
can  be  easily  solved  using  a  perfectly  electric  conducting 
(PEC)  assumption. 

Considering  the  wavenumber  in  (19),  we  discuss  an  al¬ 
ternative  means  of  deriving  the  resonant  frequency  scaling 
relationship  discussed  in  Section  II-A  (i.e.,  the  relationship 
that  the  decay  constant  is  proportional  to  the  product  of 
conductivity  times  the  square  of  a  characteristic  target  dimen¬ 
sion).  For  purely  imaginary  frequencies,  the  wavenumber  is 
real.  Assuming  real  permeabilities  /iL  //_>  and  a  highly 
conducting  target  (|cti  +jwe\  |  ~  »  \a2  +joje2\),  from  the 

theory  of  cavities  or  dielectric  resonators  [37],  [28]— [30],  the 
product  of  the  real  resonant  wavenumber  and  a  characteristic 
dimension  D  of  the  object  does  not  change  for  a  given  shape. 
This  results  in 

=  const  =>  w"  =  — —  CX  - .  (20) 

V  -u  D~(T  ip.i 

III.  Cramer-Rao  Lower  Bound 

The  previous  section  demonstrated  that  the  low-frequency 
transient  response  from  a  conducting  target  is  characterized 
by  exponential  damping.  Moreover,  the  decay  constant  is  a 
function  of  the  target  shape,  conductivity,  and  permeability. 
Therefore,  in  principle,  it  is  possible  to  use  the  decay  constants 
for  target  identification  by  estimating  them  from  measured  data 
[9],  [14]— [15].  However,  for  noisy  data,  the  extracted  decay 
parameters  must  be  characterized  as  random  variables,  with 
particular  mean  and  variance.  Assuming  the  mean  is  correct 
(constituting  an  unbiased  estimate),  it  is  of  interest  to  quantify 
the  variance,  from  which  we  can  assess  the  practicality  of 


r  =  [r0  ri  r2  •••  rAr_i]T  =  g{a)  +  n  (21) 

where  g(a )  is  the  iV-dimensional  signal  vector  and  n  repre¬ 
sents  additive  noise  (here,  assumed  white  Gaussian  noise  with 
variance  a2).  The  signal  g  is  assumed  to  be  a  function  of  the 
P-dimensional  vector  a,  which  is  to  be  estimated. 

The  CRLB  states  that  the  covariance  matrix  [C]  of  the 
estimated  vector  satisfies  [33]— [34] 

[C]  —  [/(a]-1  =  E{(a  —  a) (a  —  a)T}  —  [/(a)]-1  >  0  (22) 


where  >  0  means  that  the  matrix  is  positive  semidefinite  and 
the  Fisher  information  matrix  [33]— [34]  is  expressed  as 


[1(a)],  j^-E 


=  E 


cl2  In  pr\a{r\a) 


daida; 


d  In  pr\a(r\a)  d  In  pr\a{r\a) 


with 


da-i 

'i,j  -  1, 


da; 


.r. 


(23) 


Therefore,  the  lower  bounds  for  the  variances  of  the  individual 
estimates  (ap  (p  —  1,  2,  •  •  • ,  P)  are  given  by  the  pth  diagonal 
element  in  the  inverse  of  the  Fisher  matrix.  The  partial 
derivatives  in  (23)  are  evaluated  at  the  true  values,  and  the 
expectation  is  taken  with  respect  to  the  conditional  probability 
density  function  Pr\a(r\a)- 

We  are  interested  in  the  parameters  describing  the  natural 
response  of  a  system.  Assuming  M  poles  sm  of  single  order, 
which  is  true  for  the  conducting  and  permeable  targets  of 
interest  here  [3],  [19],  the  system  function  in  the  Laplace 
domain  and  the  corresponding  impulse  response  are  given  by 


M 


H(s)=  ^2  o  h(t)  =  ^2  BmeSmtu(t ) 


M 


m= 1 
M 


5  —  5. 


m= 1 


;  '  ,  --  T'. 


u{t ) 


(24) 


m= 1 


where  the  excitation  coefficients  for  pairs  of  conjugate  com¬ 
plex  poles  s;  —  s*  satisfy  B,  —  B* .  Therefore  the  components 
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of  the  signal  vector  g(a)  can  be  written  as 

pi, dm  pi27r/'„  I!  At  -2tt/"  n  At 


M 

E 

'1=1 


gn{a)=  >  ;  (25) 


with  n  —  0, 1,  2,  •  •  •  ,1V  —  1,  where  At  represents  the  time 
increment  for  the  sampling  and,  hence,  N At  the  total  obser¬ 
vation  time.  The  vector  a  of  the  P  —  4 M  unknown  parameters 
(excluding  the  noise  variance  a2)  is  given  by 

&  —  [(Ji  (12  *  *  * 

=  [bi  ■  ■■  bj\i  Pi  •••  Pm  fi 

•  ?m  fi  •••  /mF  (26) 


and  the  likelihood  function  Pr\a(r\a)  is  [33] — [34] 
Pr\a(r\a)  =Pn(r~s(a)) 


( 2iuj2)n I2 


exp 


(r-  g(a))T  •  ( r-g(a )) 


2a2 


(27) 


Using  this  probability  density  function,  the  signal  vector  g  in 
(25),  and  the  parameter  vector  a  in  (26),  the  Fisher  information 
matrix  [/(o)],  and  the  CRLB  matrix  \G\  can  be  derived  [35] 
for  all  4 M  +  1  unknowns,  including  the  noise  variance  a2.  No 
further  simplifications  are  necessary  here,  but  for  the  actual 
computation  of  the  CRLB  matrix,  the  excitation  strengths  of 
the  individual  damped  exponentials  have  to  be  known. 

A  simple  approximate  solution  for  the  CRLB  as  a  function 
of  the  SNR  that  does  not  require  any  knowledge  of  the  excita¬ 
tion  strengths  can  be  derived,  assuming  known  noise  variance 
a2  and  excitation  of  only  the  resonant  mode  of  interest.  This 
is  a  “best-case”  study  that  provides  a  “lower  bound”  for 
the  CRLB.  Taking  into  account  only  the  exponential  decay 
term  associated  with  the  lowest  purely  imaginary  resonant 
frequency  (fundamental  mode),  i.e.,  neglecting  all  other  poles, 
the  time  series  simplifies  to 

gn{B,f,^)=Be-2"f™n* 

=  Be-nAt/r  with  n  =  0,l,---,iV-l 

(28) 


where  we  have  renamed  the  amplitude  and  the  resonant 
frequency  for  simplification.  After  some  algebra,  and  assuming 
a  sampling  time  much  smaller  and  a  total  observation  time 
much  larger  than  the  decay  time  constant  associated  with  this 
lowest  resonant  frequency,  i.e., 

At/r  —  27t/1"sAf  <C  1  and 
N At/ t  =  27t/"siVAf  >  1  (29) 

the  CRLB  for  the  normalized  resonant  frequency  or  decay 
time,  respectively,  simplifies  to 

V"{fe)=V!,1'{?}=4<’2/S!';'  =  SSR'  (3°’ 

As  expected,  the  variance  is  reduced  with  increasing  SNR.  We 
have  found  that  the  error  incurred  by  using  (30)  instead  of  the 
general  CRLB  in  (22)  is  less  than  5%,  as  long  as  the  sampling 
time  and  the  number  of  sampling  points  satisfy  At/r  <  0.55 
and  NAt/r  >  3. 


IV.  Results 

The  MoM  code  for  BOR-type  targets  is  used  to  calculate 
natural  complex  frequencies  and  resonant  surface  currents  for 
different  shapes  and  material  parameters.  For  a  sphere,  thin 
disk,  and  cylinder,  these  results  are  compared  with  measure¬ 
ments.  In  addition,  numerical  results  for  a  more  general  BOR 
are  presented.  Only  results  for  m  —  0  will  be  shown  here,  these 
rotationally  symmetric  modes  often  being  most  important  in 
practice.  Since  from  now  on  we  assume  free  space  for  medium 
2,  we  drop  the  subscript  1  to  indicate  material  parameters  of 
the  target. 

A.  Sphere 

To  illustrate  the  frequency  dependence  of  the  MoM 
impedance  matrix  determinant.  Fig.  2  shows  its  magnitude 
along  the  imaginary  frequency  axis  for  a  sphere  of  radius 
a  —  1.27  cm  and  azimuthal  mode  index  m  —  0.  Although 
the  resonances  are  not  exactly  located  on  the  imaginary  axis, 
such  a  plot  gives  a  good  idea  as  to  the  number  and  location 
of  the  resonances.  The  imaginary  frequencies  at  which  the 
minima  of  the  magnitude  occur  are  used  as  starting  points  for 
a  Mueller  method  to  search  for  the  complex  roots.  Fig.  2  also 
shows  a  comparison  between  different  material  properties.  The 
curves  for  nonpermeable  targets  (//,.  =  1)  with  conductivities 
a  —  5  •  106  S/m  and  a  —  20  •  106  S/m  lie  on  top  of  each 
other  (note  the  scaling  of  the  frequency  axis  by  a  factor 
of  four),  which  is  consistent  with  the  resonant  frequency 
scaling  relationship  (20).  The  curves  for  a  —  5  •  106  S/m  and 
permeabilities  //,.  =  1  and  //,.  =  100,  respectively,  also  use 
different  frequency  axes,  here  scaled  by  a  factor  of  100.  TM* - 
resonances  with  m  —  0,  i.e.,  modes  with  the  magnetic  field 
only  in  the  azimuth  direction  (and  therefore  not  excited  by  an 
incident  ^-directed  magnetic  field),  scale  exactly  according  to 
(20).  For  TE* -resonances,  this  is  only  true  if  the  permeability 
satisfies  //  //(l.  A  simple  explanation  for  this  will  be  given 

in  Section  IV-C. 

In  [31]— [32],  an  impulse  detector  was  used  to  measure  the 
step  response  of  certain  canonical  objects,  in  which  the  impulse 
response  of  the  detector  itself  has  been  deconvolved  from  the 
measured  data.  Using  a  Helmholtz  coil,  the  generated  incident 
magnetic  field  was  nearly  uniform,  as  assumed  in  Section  II-A. 
The  scattered  field  was  measured  with  a  quadrupole  receiver 
coil.  Table  I  presents  a  direct  comparison  of  the  measured 
and  MoM-computed  decay  times  for  a  1-in  diameter  sphere 
made  of  aluminum,  brass,  lead,  and  304  stainless  steel,  re¬ 
spectively  [32],  Taking  into  account  that  in  the  literature  the 
conductivities  given  for  different  metals  are  highly  variable, 
the  agreement  between  measurement  and  numerical  results 
is  excellent.  In  fact,  assuming  that  the  measurements  were 
performed  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  we  can  use  our 
theory  to  extract  from  data  the  exact  conductivities  for  the 
targets  considered  in  the  experiments. 

B.  Thin  Disk 

Next  we  consider  aluminum  disks  of  diameter  2a  =  5  cm 
and  nominal  thickness  3.175,  1.588,  0.794,  and  0.508,  respec¬ 
tively  (1/8,  1/16,  1/32,  and  1/50  in),  for  which  measured  decay 
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Fig.  2.  Magnitude  of  MoM  impedance  matrix  determinant  (m  =  0)  along  the  imaginary  axis  of  the  complex  frequency  plane  for  spheres  (a  =  1.27 
cm)  of  various  material  properties. 


TABLE  I 

Comparison  Between  Measured  Decay  Time 
Tmeas  =  1  / ( 2 7T  •  Im{/meas})  [31]— [32]  AND  MoM  SOLUTION 
for  Conducting  Spheres  of  Radius  a  =  1.27  cm 


metal  type 

Tmeas 

[msecl 

Ini 

[Hz] 

Im(/o,i  1 
[Hz] 

Re  {/ill  1 

[Hz] 

aluminum  (c=30-106S/m) 

=  0.477 

=  333 

260.5 

f  0.016 

brass  (o»12-106S/m) 

=  0.255 

=  624 

651.2 

0.041 

lead  (a~5'106S/m) 

-  0.095 

-  1675 

1562.9 

I  0.097 

stainless  steel  304SS  (a=1.3-106S/m) 

-  0.026 

=  6121 

6011.1 

0.374 

TABLE  II 

Comparison  Between  Measured  Decay  Time 
Tmeas  =  1  / f  2  7T  -  Im{/meas})  [31]— [32]  AND  MoM  SOLUTION  FOR 
Aluminum  Disks  of  Radius  a  =  2.5  cm  and  Different  Thicknesses 


thickness  of  aluminum  disk 
(radius  a=2.5cm,  a=21  -u/’S/m) 

Tmras 

[msec] 

1  lm  tti.ml 

[Hz] 

Imt/o.ll 

[Hz] 

t/o,  l } 
[Hz] 

/i=3. 175mm  (1/8  inch) 

=  0.363 

=  438 

466.1 

0.169 

h~  1.588mm  (1/16  inch) 

=  0.164 

=  970 

883.4 

0.490 

/i=0. 794mm  (1/32  inch) 

=  0.089 

|  =  1788 

1718.3 

1.213 

h~0. 508mm  (1/50  inch) 

=  0.058 

|  =  2744 

2658.7 

1.483 

times  are  also  available  in  [3 1  ]— [32]  (Table  II).  Although  the 
disks  were  machined  from  different  sheets  of  aluminum  of 
different  alloys  and  unknown  conductivities  [32],  we  have 
assumed  the  same  conductivity  of  a  —  21  •  106  S/m  for 
all  disks.  The  fact  that  the  decay  time  scales  approximately 
with  thickness  does  not  violate  (20)  because  (20)  was  derived 
assuming  that  the  target  shape  does  not  change.  Here  only  the 
thickness  varies  while  the  radius  a  is  constant. 

The  resonant  surface  currents,  i.e.,  the  nontrivial  solution 
of  (17)  for  zero  driving  vector  V'"  —  0  at  a  given  resonant 


frequency,  can  be  used  for  mode  identification.  For  the  alu¬ 
minum  disk  with  h  ~  3.175  mm  (1/8  in.)  Fig.  3  shows  the 
resonant  surface  current  distribution  for  the  two  lowest  modes. 
Only  the  (^-component  of  the  electric  and  the  /-component  of 
the  magnetic  surface  currents  are  nonzero  (TE* -modes  with 
m  =  0).  That  is,  because  at  very  low  frequencies,  a  thin  disk 
can  only  support  currents  in  circular  paths  around  the  axis  of 
symmetry. 

C.  Cylinder 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  circular  cylinder  is  very  simple 
in  shape,  there  is  no  closed  form  solution  available  for  its 
natural  resonances  or  scattering  behavior.  We  discuss  an 
approximate  solution  for  modes  with  m  —  0  later,  but 
let  us  first  compare  numerical  results  with  measured  decay 
times  for  a  solid  cylinder  of  radius  a  —  1.27  cm,  height 
h  —  2.54  cm,  and  different  conductivities.  The  decay  times 
derived  from  the  measured  step  responses  in  [3 1  ]— [32]  and 
converted  into  imaginary  resonant  frequencies  are  compared  to 
the  calculated  ones  (Table  III).  The  slight  discrepancies  could 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  true  conductivities  of  the  targets  are 
unknown. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  frequency-dependent  magnitude  of  the 
MoM  determinant  for  different  material  properties,  using  dif¬ 
ferent  scales  on  the  imaginary  frequency  axes.  Again,  all 
resonant  frequencies  scale  almost  exactly  with  1/a  (the  two 
curves  for  nonpermeable  cylinders  lie  on  top  of  each  other  and 
so  only  one  curve  is  visible),  but  only  a  few  resonances  scale 
with  1//L Note  also  that  the  resonant  frequencies  for  highly 
permeable  objects  occur  in  pairs  with  only  slightly  shifted 
resonant  frequencies.  We  now  give  a  simple  explanation  for 
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Fig.  3.  Electric  and  magnetic  resonant  surface  currents  for  the  lowest  two  resonances  (m  =  0,  TFV -modes)  of  a  5-cm  diameter  aluminum  disk  with 
thickness  h  ss  3.175  mm  (1/8  in.). 


TABLE  III 

Comparison  Between  Measured  Decay  Time 
rmeas  =  1  /  ( 2  7T  -  Im{/meas})  [31]— [32]  AND  MoM  SOLUTION  FOR 
Aluminum  Disks  of  Radius  a  =  1.27  cm  and  Height  h  =  2.54  cm 


metal  type 

t  metis 

[msec] 

[Hzl 

lralA.ll 

[Hz] 

Rut/o.i  I 
[Hz] 

aluminum  (a- 30-  l06S/m) 

=  0.620 

=  257 

208.6 

0.006 

brass  (a=12-  106S/m) 

-  0.295 

«  539 

521.7 

0.014 

lead  (a=5-106S/m) 

=  0.096 

®  1658 

1251.9 

0.034 

stainless  steel  304SS  (cr=1.3-106S/m) 

=  0.036 

«  4421 

4815.4 

0.130 

this  behavior.  Neglecting  displacement  currents  (a  (§>  cue)  and 
assuming  a  real  permeability,  the  wavenumber  inside  the  target 
is  real  for  purely  imaginary  frequencies  [see  (19)].  Therefore, 
we  can  apply  the  theory  for  circular  cross-section  cavities  [37], 
if  we  modify  the  boundary  conditions  to  derive  the  radial 
wavenumber  kp.  For  TM5„p-modes  (azimuthal  mode  index 
to  =  0,  radial  mode  index  n,  axial  mode  index  p).  i.e.,  modes 
with  the  magnetic  field  only  in  the  ^-direction,  the  boundary 
condition  for  the  normal  component  of  the  electric  field  at 
the  surface  can  be  satisfied  only  if  Ep(p  —  a)  ~  0  and 
Ez(z  —  ±/?./2)  ~  0  because  a+ue  ~  o  cue q.  The  resonant 
frequencies  are  therefore  given  by 


n  =  l,2,3,  •••  and  p  =  1,2,3,  •••  (31) 

where  Xo„  represents  the  nth  zero  of  the  derivative  of  the 
Bessel  function  Juix).  For  nonpermeable  targets,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  TE* -modes  have  lower  resonant  frequencies  because 
the  magnetic  field  components  Hp  and  fi  inside  the  target 


have  finite  values  at  the  boundary.  For  increasing  permeability, 
however,  the  resonant  frequencies  of  the  TE* -modes  converge 
to  those  of  the  TMq  -modes  given  in  (31)  (pairs  of  reso¬ 
nances  in  Fig.  4)  because,  dual  to  the  TM  '-case,  the  boundary 
conditions  Hp(p  =  «)~0  and  H  (z  —  ±h/2)  ~  0  have  to 
be  satisfied  for  //  //(l.  The  numerically  calculated  resonant 

frequencies  for  TM5)ip-modes  and  the  theoretical  ones  in  (31) 
agree  within  less  than  0.02%  for  all  modes  included  in  Fig.  4 
( mnp  =  Oil,  012,  013,  014,  021,  022),  providing  an  excellent 
verification  of  our  MoM  code  for  BOR  type  objects. 

To  illustrate  the  explanation  above.  Figs.  5  and  6  show 
the  resonant  surface  currents  of  corresponding  TE'  -  and 
'I’M  ' -modes  (for  m  —  0)  for  a  nonpermeable  cylinder  with 
conductivity  o  —  5  •  106  S/m  and  the  same  dimensions  as 
in  Table  III.  The  principal  behavior  of  the  electric/magnetic 
surface  currents  for  the  TE* -modes  is  about  the  same  as 
the  magnetic/electric  surface  currents  for  the  TM'-modcs. 
However,  while  the  A/s,)-currents  (corresponding  to  E>  at 
the  surface)  for  the  TM  ' -modes  vanish  at  the  cylinder  edges, 
this  is  not  true  for  the  .yso-cuiTcnts  (corresponding  to  Ht  at 
the  surface).  Therefore,  for  TE  '-modes,  the  normal  magnetic 
field  does  not  vanish  at  the  interface  between  target  and  free 
space.  Increasing  the  permeability  to  //,.  =  100,  the  resonant 
frequencies  of  these  two  TE'-modes  (j'26.24  and  j 57.52  Hz) 
approach  those  of  the  TM*-modes  (j'26.94  and  j'57.94  Hz), 
where  the  latter  ones  almost  exactly  scale  with  l//i.  The  TM* 
resonant  surface  currents  for  the  permeable  cylinder  look 
exactly  like  those  in  Fig.  6  (the  electric  surface  currents  only 
scaled  by  a  factor  1/ //,.)  and  the  TE*  surface  currents  show 
an  almost  dual  behavior  with  no  obvious  differences 
looks  like  Msp  in  Fig.  6,  Mst  only  scaled  by  a  factor  of 
approximately  1400  compared  to  Jst  in  Fig.  6). 
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Fig.  4.  Magnitude  of  MoM  impedance  matrix  determinant  (m  =  0)  along  the  imaginary  axis  of  the  complex  frequency  plane  for  cylinders  (a  =  1.27 
cm,  h  =  2.54  cm)  of  various  material  properties. 
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Fig.  5.  Electric  and  magnetic  resonant  surface  currents  for  two  different  TE* -modes  (m  =  0)  of  a  conducting  and  nonpermeable  cylinder  (<r  =  5  •  106 
S/m,  a  =  1.27  cm,  h  =  2.54  cm). 


D.  BOR  of  Arbitrary  Shape 

The  MoM  solution  in  Section  II-B  is  applicable  not  only  to 
canonical  type  targets  (sphere,  disk,  cylinder)  but  to  arbitrary 
BOR’s.  As  an  example,  we  now  look  at  the  natural  resonances 
of  the  target  shown  as  inset  in  Fig.  7,  which  we  believe  cannot 
be  calculated  analytically.  The  characteristic  dimension  of  the 


target  is  about  the  same  as  for  the  sphere  and  the  cylinder  in 
Section  IV- A  and  C,  respectively,  and  therefore  we  expect 
resonant  frequencies  of  the  same  order.  For  the  first  three 
TE  - -  and  TM  '-modes  with  m  —  0  the  calculated  resonant 
frequencies  are  given  in  Table  IV  for  the  nonpermeable  con¬ 
ducting  case  (a  —  5  •  106  S/m)  as  well  as  for  conductivity 
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Fig.  6.  Electric  and  magnetic  resonant  surface  currents  for  two  different  modes  of  a  conducting  and  nonpermeable  cylinder  (<r 
a  =  1.27  cm,  h  =  2.54  cm). 
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5  •  106  S/m, 


Fig.  7.  Electric  and  magnetic  resonant  surface  currents  for  the  first  two  TE*  modes  (m  =  0)  of  a  target  (shown  as  inset)  with  conductivity  <r  =  5  •  106 
S/m  and  relative  permeability  /ir  =  100. 


a  —  5  •  106  S/m  and  relative  permeability  //,.  =  100.  As  for 
the  canonical  objects  before,  the  resonant  frequencies  for  the 
TIVL-modes  exactly  scale  with  1/p,  (not  the  case  for  the 
TE* -modes),  and  the  TE*  resonant  frequencies  approach  those 
for  the  TIVL-modes  for  increasing  permeabilities.  Finally, 
Fig.  7  shows  the  resonant  surface  currents  for  the  lowest  two 


TE- -modes  for  the  permeable  case  in  Table  IV  {p  —  5  •  106 
S/m,  p,r  =  100). 

E.  Example  for  CRLB 

Let  us  consider  as  an  example  the  CRLB  (Section  III) 
for  the  cylinder  of  radius  1.27  cm  and  height  2.54  cm  in 
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signal-to-noise  ratio  SNR  [dB] 

Fig.  8.  Minimum  standard  deviation  (Cramer-Rao)  for  the  estimate  of  the  imaginary  part  of  the  complex  resonant  frequency  of  conducting  cylinders  made 
of  metals  with  different  conductivities  (a  =  1.27  cm,  h  =  2.54  cm)  for  sampling  with  N  =  256  and  At  =  10  //s. 


TABLE  IV 

Resonant  Frequencies  of  the  Target  Shown  in  the  Inset 
of  Fig.  7  for  m  =  0  and  Different  Permeabilities 


<T=5  106S/m  and  p.,=  l 

o=5-108s/m  and  11^=100 

To  v  [HzJ  TE  -modes 

f{jy  [Hz]  T.\f -modes 

Z)iV  [Hz]  TEz-modcs 

f()  v  LHz]  TMz-modcs 

0.124+j- 1370.8 

0.03  5+j -3 170.9 

0.00036+j-31.007 

0.00035+j-3I.709 

0.262+j -3638.4 

0.132+j-6518.3 

0.00 124+j -64.083 

0.001 32+J-65. 183 

0.714+H489.3 

0.145+j -7008.5 

0.001 70+j -69. 336 

0.001 45+j -70.085 

Section  IV-C.  The  lowest  resonant  frequency,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  longest  decay  time,  is  y 2 08.0  Hz  for  aluminum, 
j'521.7  Hz  for  brass,  j'1251.9  Hz  for  lead,  and  j'4815.4  Hz  for 
stainless  steel,  respectively  (see  Table  III).  Taking  into  account 
only  this  lowest  resonance,  the  standard  deviation  for  the 
imaginary  part  of  the  complex  resonant  frequency  as  a  function 
of  the  SNR  is  given  in  Fig.  8.  Since  we  used  A t  —  10  p,s 
and  N  —  256  here  (conditions  in  (29)  are  satisfied),  the 
CRLB  results  from  (30)  differ  only  slightly  from  the  general 
solution  in  (22)  (the  curves  lie  on  top  of  each  other  in  Fig.  8). 
Note  that  (30)  gives  the  CRLB  for  the  relative  variance,  but 
the  standard  deviation  is  plotted  in  Fig.  8.  Moreover,  if  we 
assume  A  represents  the  minimum  difference  between  the 
resonant  frequencies  considered  above,  and  that  a  standard 
deviation  of  0.25A  is  required  for  unambiguous  identification 
of  the  four  targets,  an  SNR  of  about  23  dB  is  needed  in  this 
example.  If  we  relax  this  condition  to  0.5A,  an  SNR  of  17  dB 
is  sufficient. 

The  example  above  considered  a  fixed  target  shape  with 
variable  conductivities.  Now  we  vary  the  shape  of  a  target 
while  the  conductivity  and  permeability  are  fixed.  We  are 
interested  in  the  minimum  SNR  required  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  5-cm  diameter  aluminum  disks  of  different  thickness 


h  (a  —  21  •  106  S/m,  //  =  /i(l)  (see  Section  IV-B).  The 
MoM  results  for  the  lowest  resonant  frequencies  (longest 
decay  times)  for  h  ~  3.175,,  1.588,  0.794,  and  0.508  mm 
(1/8,  1/16,  1/32,  and  1/50  in)  can  be  found  in  Table  II.  The 
minimum  standard  deviation  for  the  imaginary  part  of  the 
complex  resonant  frequency  (CRLB)  as  a  function  of  SNR 
is  given  in  Fig.  9  for  the  four  different  thicknesses.  Although 
the  coarse  sampling  assumed  here  (A/  =  50  //«.  N  =  16) 
does  not  satisfy  the  conditions  in  (29)  very  well,  the  error 
using  (30)  is  still  small  [see  Fig.  9,  the  true  standard  deviations 
from  (22)  are  slightly  larger  than  those  from  (30)].  If  we  again 
assume  that  a  standard  deviation  less  than  0.25A  (definition 
of  A  analogue  to  first  example)  is  required  for  unambiguous 
identification  of  the  disks,  an  SNR  of  about  28  dB  is  needed 
(for  0.5A,  an  SNR  of  22  dB  is  sufficient).  In  like  manner, 
SNR  requirements  can  be  computed  for  any  set  of  targets 
of  interest. 

V.  Conclusions 

A  circuit-based  analysis  of  low-frequency,  electromagnetic 
scattering  from  conducting  targets  has  been  presented,  from 
which  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  late-time  (natural)  response 
from  such  targets  is  represented  by  an  exponentially  damped 
response.  A  rigorous,  MoM  analysis  was  then  applied  to 
the  case  of  conducting,  permeable  BOR’s  in  free  space,  for 
which  the  damped  natural  response  was  demonstrated  as  still 
appropriate.  Moreover,  the  MoM-computed  decay  constants 
were  found  to  be  in  good  agreement  with  measured  data. 

Several  important  relationships  were  derived  and  demon¬ 
strated,  as  follows. 

1)  For  a  conducting,  nonpermeable  target,  the  modal  decay 
constants  were  shown  to  scale  with  conductivity,  and 
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Fig.  9.  Minimum  standard  deviation  (Cramer-Rao)  for  the  estimate  of  the  imaginary  part  of  the  complex  resonant  frequency  of  5-cm  diameter  aluminum 
disks  of  different  thickness  h  (a  =  21  •  106  S/m,  //  =  /jo)  for  sampling  with  N  =  16  and  At  =  50  //s  [the  results  from  (22)  are  slightly  larger 
than  those  using  the  approximation  (30)]. 


therefore  results  need  only  be  computed  for  a  represen¬ 
tative  conductivity,  assuming  the  target  shape  remains 
constant. 

2)  Decay  constants  (with  m  —  0)  for  highly  permeable 
and  conducting  targets  can  be  computed  very  accurately 
(<  1%  error)  using  a  simple  resonant-cavity  analysis 
(particularly  useful  for  simple  shapes  such  as  cylinders 
and  discs). 

3)  CRLB  for  estimation  of  the  decay  parameters  can  often 
be  simplified  to  a  simple  relationship  that  only  depends 
on  the  SNR  (computed  from  the  noise  variance  and  the 
decay  coefficient). 

These  relationships  allow  us  to  perform  quick  “back-of-the- 
envelope”  computations  of  the  system  requirements  for  unam¬ 
biguous  target  discrimination  via  decay-parameter  estimation. 
In  this  context,  for  the  examples  considered  here,  we  have 
found  that  an  SNR  of  roughly  20  dB  is  required. 

The  low-frequency,  decay-constant  discrimination  of  con¬ 
ducting,  permeable  targets  has  many  applications.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  we  can  use  it  for  concealed-weapon  identification  [31] 
as  well  as  for  identification  of  buried  metal  mines  (in  which 
case  discrimination  mitigates  the  need  to  dig  up  each  piece  of 
anthropic  metal  clutter).  With  regard  to  the  latter  example,  the 
effects  of  the  lossy  soil  become  important  as  the  size  of  the 
metal  target  diminishes  (this  is  especially  relevant  for  plastic 
mines  that  possess  very  small  metal  content).  Therefore,  in 
future  work,  we  will  consider  the  BOR  targets  buried  in  a  lossy 
half  space.  This  problem  constitutes  a  significant  escalation  in 
complexity,  due  to  the  need  to  compute  the  half-space  dyadic 
Green’s  function. 
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An  Improved  Bayesian  Decision  Theoretic 
Approach  for  Land  Mine  Detection 
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Abstract —  A  rigorous  signal  detection  theoretic  analysis  is 
used  to  improve  detectability  of  land  mines.  The  development 
is  performed  for  sensors  that  integrate  time-domain  information 
to  provide  a  single  data  point  (standard  metal  detector),  those 
that  provide  a  sampled  portion  of  the  time-domain  waveform, 
and  those  that  operate  at  several  discrete  frequencies.  This 
approach  is  compared  to  standard  thresholding  techniques,  and 
it  is  shown  to  provide  substantial  improvements  when  evaluated 
on  measured  data. 

Index  Terms — Bayes  procedures,  data  processing,  electromag¬ 
netic  induction,  signal  detection. 


I.  Introduction 

HE  GOAL  of  any  detection  system  is  to  achieve  a  high 
detection  rate  while  minimizing  the  number  of  false 
alarms.  While  many  mine  detectors  achieve  the  first  of  these 
goals,  it  is  often  at  the  cost  of  a  prohibitively  large  false  alarm 
rate.  This  often  results  from  the  fact  that  mine  detectors  simply 
seek  anomalies,  which  may  occur  as  a  result  of  mines  or 
clutter,  and  do  not  incorporate  any  knowledge  of  the  statistics 
of  the  sensor  response  to  mines  and  clutter.  In  this  paper, 
a  Bayesian  decision-theoretic  approach  to  the  detection  of 
mines  is  presented  that  incorporates  the  statistical  properties 
of  both  the  target  and  clutter.  Results  are  presented  for  three 
different  classes  of  electromagnetic  induction  (EMI)  devices: 
integrated  time-domain,  time-domain,  and  frequency-domain. 
Detectors  for  each  class  of  device  are  derived  theoretically 
and  evaluated  based  on  data  obtained  in  the  field.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  we  consider  the  Geonics  EM61,  an  integrated  time- 
domain,  pulsed-induction  device;  the  Geonics  EM61-3D,  a 
prototype,  multichannel  time-domain,  pulsed-induction  device; 
and  Geophex’s  GEM-3,  a  prototype,  broadband,  frequency- 
domain  device.  Our  first  goal  is  to  determine  whether,  at  a 
fixed  detection  rate,  a  Bayesian  decision-theoretic  approach 
substantially  reduces  false  alarm  rates  relative  to  the  standard 
thresholding  techniques  commonly  used  on  such  data.  In 
addition  to  determining  whether  such  an  approach  is  useful 
for  mitigating  false  alarms,  we  investigate  the  degree  to 
which  additional  knowledge  of  the  time-  or  frequency-domain 
signatures  (EM61-3D  and  GEM-3,  respectively)  could  be  used 
within  the  same  Bayesian  detection  framework  to  improve  per- 
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formance  over  that  obtained  with  the  more  standard  integrated 
time-  or  frequency-domain  measurements  (EM61). 

Using  signal  detection  theory,  the  physics  of  each  of  the 
EMI  systems  is  incorporated  into  the  detector  explicitly.  The 
signal  detection-theoretic  approach  prescribes  a  method  for 
optimally  processing  the  signals  for  detection  and  identifica¬ 
tion  in  an  uncertain  or  random  environment.  When  applied 
correctly,  this  approach  guarantees  optimal  performance  in  the 
sense  of  minimum  probability  of  error,  or  maximum  detection 
rate  for  a  given  false  alarm  rate.  Additionally,  signal  detection 
theory  can  be  used  to  incorporate  a  priori  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  the  set  of  values  that  parameters  of  the  environment  or  the 
signal  can  take  on.  This  approach  provides  both  an  improved 
detection  algorithm  and  quantitative  performance  evaluation 
measures  in  the  form  of  a  functional  relationship  between 
probability  of  detection  (Ptj)  and  probability  of  false  alarm 
(Pfa),  termed  the  receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC).  We 
present  results  in  which  the  statistical,  Bayesian  approach 
significantly  outperforms  (lower  Pja  for  the  same  P,j)  the 
standard  threshold  detector  on  the  data  obtained  from  the 
DARPA  backgrounds  clutter  data  collection  experiment  [1], 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  the  data  and  the  sensors 
that  were  used  for  this  analysis  are  described.  The  underlying 
physics  of  the  EMI  sensors  is  reviewed  briefly  and  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  detection  strategies.  In  addition  to 
describing  the  Bayesian  detection  strategies,  the  standard  tech¬ 
niques  commonly  applied  to  the  data  are  described  and  their 
relationship  to  the  Bayesian  techniques  are  addressed.  Finally, 
the  results  of  the  Bayesian  and  standard  detection  techniques 
for  each  of  the  three  sensors  are  discussed. 

II.  Review  of  Underlying  Physics 

EMI  systems  generally  operate  at  very  low  frequencies 
(<  1  MHz)  at  which  the  displacement-current  component  to  the 
near-field  loop-induced  fields  can  often  be  ignored.  Therefore, 
such  systems  are  relatively  insensitive  to  dielectric  discon¬ 
tinuities  and  primarily  sense  changes  in  conductivity  and 
permeability.  Thus,  EMI  systems  are  of  primary  use  for 
the  detection  of  mines  with  substantial  metal  content,  or 
for  unexploded  ordnance  (UXO),  which  generally  contain 
significant  metal.  Traditional  EMI  systems  are  of  little  or  no 
use  for  purely  dielectric  targets  (mines). 

Nevertheless,  most  mines  have  at  least  some  metal  content, 
and  EMI  systems  are  currently  the  only  fieldable  sensors  for 
detecting  such  targets.  Moreover,  when  operated  in  the  time-  or 
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wideband  frequency-domain,  EMI  systems  afford  the  potential 
for  target  discrimination,  which  mitigates  the  need  to  dig  up 
each  piece  of  metal  detected.  In  particular,  it  has  been  shown 
[2]— [5]  that  the  pulsed-EMI  response  s(t)  from  a  general 
conducting,  permeable  target  can  be  expressed  as 
M 

s(t)  =  ^2  An  exp (~ant).  (1) 

n=l 

Thus,  the  target  response  is  characterized  as  a  sum  of 
M-weighted,  exponentially  damped  modes.  In  practice,  the 
lowest  mode  dominates  the  response,  and  only  one  exponential 
term  (ai)  need  be  considered.  Moreover,  theoretical  and 
experimental  data  demonstrate  that  ai  is  unique  to  each  metal 
type  and  is  a  function  of  conductivity  and  permeability.  It 
is  this  phenomenon  we  wish  to  exploit  to  distinguish  targets 
from  clutter.  The  amplitude  of  the  response  Ai  corresponds  to 
the  excitation  level,  and  it  is  a  complicated  function  of,  among 
other  things,  the  distance  between  the  target  and  sensor  and 
the  orientation  of  the  target.  In  this  initial  work,  we  chose 
to  normalize  the  amplitude  of  the  response  to  unity  to  focus 
on  the  discrimination  capability  inherent  in  the  decay  rate,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  uncertainty  in  the  target  to  sensor  distance. 
Thus,  hereafter,  Ai  =  1. 


III.  Detector  Design 


A.  Integrated  Time-Domain  Sensors 


In  order  to  improve  detection  performance,  we  consider 
utilizing  signal  detection  theory  to  incorporate  the  statistics  of 
the  target  and  clutter  into  the  detector  design.  The  signal  model 
that  is  adopted  assumes  that  the  sensor  integrates  the  voltage 
induced  in  the  receive  coil  from  an  initial  time  to  to  some 
final  time  1 1  by  sampling  the  received  signal  and  summing  the 
samples  to  a  scalar  value  s,  i.e., 

Ar— 1 

5  =  ^2  exp(— a(to  +  kAt ))  (2) 

k=0 

where  to  +  (N  —  1)A£  =  t\.  Finally,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
sensor  is  subject  to  additive  noise  n(k)  at  each  sample  point 
so  that  the  received  data  r  can  be  modeled  as 
Ar— 1 

r  =  y,  [exp(-a(f0  +  kAt))  +  n(fc)].  (3) 

k= 0 


1 )  Known  Parameter  Case:  The  detector  will  be  formu¬ 
lated  in  terms  of  a  binary  hypothesis  test  assuming  equally 
likely  hypotheses.  H 1  denotes  the  target-present  hypothesis, 
and  Ho  denotes  the  null,  or  no-target-present,  hypothesis.  The 
likelihood  ratio  test  (LRT)  to  be  performed  on  the  received 
data  r  is  defined  as 


A(r)  = 


p(r/Hi) 


(4) 


p(r/Ho) 

where  p(r/Hi)  and  p(r/Ho)  are  the  probability  density  func¬ 
tions  describing  the  received  data  under  H 1  and  Ho,  re¬ 
spectively  [6],  If  A(r)  >  S,  where  <5  is  a  threshold  set  to 
achieve  a  certain  false  alarm  rate.  Hi,  is  chosen,  whereas,  if 
A(r)  <  S,  Ho  is  chosen.  If  p{r/H{)  mdp(r/Ho)  are  Gaussian 
distributions  with  identical  variances,  but  different  means,  the 


likelihood  ratio  test  reduces  to  the  standard  threshold  test. 
However,  when  these  assumptions  are  not  met,  a  threshold 
test  is  not,  in  general,  optimal. 

In  order  to  effect  a  likelihood  ratio  detector,  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  a  valid  estimate  of  the  probability  density  functions 
of  the  data  under  Hi  and  Ho-  Under  ideal  conditions,  in  which 
both  the  clutter  and  targets  are  completely  homogeneous, 
s(t)  —  exp(-ait)  under  Hi  and  s(t)  —  exp(— on t)  under  Ho 
(«!  is  thus  representative  of  the  target,  while  a(l  is  induced 
by  the  background,  e.g.,  soil).  In  this  case,  or  and  ao  are 
assumed  to  be  constant  and  known.  Under  these  assumptions 
and  assuming  that  the  sensor  is  subject  to  additive  Gaussian 
noise  n  (/>:),  with  zero  mean  and  known  variance  o2,  then  under 
H 1  the  received  signal,  r,  is 
Ar— 1 

r  —  '22  [exp(-cvi(£o  +  kAt))  +  n(k)]  (5) 

k= 0 

and  under  Ho  the  received  signal  is 
Ar— 1 

r  —  y,  [exp(-ao(fo  +  kAt))  +  n(fc)].  (6) 

k= 0 

(The  variance  a2  was  computed  from  the  data  described  in 
Section  IV- A  by  calculating  the  variance  in  the  responses 
obtained  when  the  measurements  were  obtained  at  a 
single  location  multiple  times  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  data  collection.)  Under  these  assumptions,  the  density 
functions  follow  a  Gaussian  distribution,  or  p{r/Hi)  ~ 
N(Ki,  No2)  and  p(r/Ho)  ~  N{Ko  ~  No2),  where  K±  — 
J2k= ~o  exp(-ai(t0  +  kAt))  and  K0  —  J2k=o  exp(-a0(£o  + 
kAt)).  When  Ki  >  Kq,  the  threshold  detector  is  in  fact 
optimum. 

2 )  Unknown  Parameter  Case:  When  the  parameters  ot 
and  ao  ^  n°t  known  exactly,  or  are  known  to  vary  spatially, 
the  probability  density  distributions  under  the  two  hypotheses 
will  not  be  as  described  above.  Since  targets  and  clutter  are 
rarely  homogeneous,  we  expect  that  these  assumptions  are 
not  met  in  practice;  this  was  confirmed  upon  inspection  of 
the  EM61  data  from  the  DARPA  study.  In  this  case,  the  LRT 
becomes  [6] 

/  p{r/Hi,  a)p(ai)dai 

A  (r)  =  2 - -  (7) 

/  p(r/H0,  ao)p(ao)dao 

where  p(or)  and  p(ot 0)  are  the  probability  density  functions 
describing  or  and  cro,  respectively. 

In  the  mine  detection  problem,  it  is  usually  possible  to 
develop  estimates  of  these  probability  density  functions  prior 
to  initiating  the  detection  process  either  by  gathering  data  and 
estimating  the  density  functions,  or  by  employing  a  priori 
information  regarding  the  metal  content,  and  thus  decay  rates, 
of  the  targets  in  question.  In  this  instance,  the  former  approach 
was  taken,  both  since  a  “calibration  area”  was  provided  in  the 
data  set  (see  Section  IV-A  for  a  description)  and  the  statistical 
nature  of  the  clutter  process  was  expected  to  vary  across  the 
data  collection  sites.  In  order  not  to  overfit  the  measured  data, 
the  parameters  of  either  a  Gaussian  model  (i.e.,  mean  and 
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variance)  or  a  uniform  model  (i.e.,  upper  and  lower  limits) 
were  estimated  from  the  data.  This  approach  was  followed  for 
all  of  the  sensors.  In  all  cases,  the  performance  did  not  vary 
significantly  as  a  function  of  the  statistical  form  of  the  model 
that  was  used. 

To  simplify  the  notation,  let  s(cvi)  =  exp(— cvi(fo  + 

kAt ))  and  s(«o)  —  J2k=o  exp(— ao(to  +  kAt)).  For  the  case 
of  additive  white  Gaussian  noise,  the  LRT  can  be  expressed  as 


A(r) 


exp 


(r  -  s(a i))2 
2  Na2 


p(a  i)  da  i 


exp 


(r  -  s(«o))2 
2  Na2 


(8) 


p(o!o)  da o 


where  the  limits  of  integration  aftft ,  <  \ft ,  <  v(j  and  aft  are  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  appropriate  density  functions  and  may  be  plus 
or  minus  infinity  in  some  cases. 

Although  this  integral  can  be  calculated  via  Monte  Carlo 
integration  [7],  we  will  prove  that  when  the  mean  of  the 
density  function  of  ot  is  less  than  the  mean  of  the  density 
function  of  n(l  (i.e.,  responses  to  targets  decay  more  slowly 
on  the  average  than  responses  to  the  background  or  clutter), 
this  likelihood  ratio  is  a  monotonic  function  of  r,  and  therefore 
r  is  a  sufficient  statistic  [6].  Thus,  if  the  likelihood  ratio  is  a 
monotonic  function  of  r,  a  threshold  test  of  the  received  data  is 
optimal,  even  when  the  parameters  of  the  data  are  uncertain.  To 
prove  this  relationship,  we  take  the  derivative  of  the  likelihood 
ratio  with  respect  to  the  received  data  r  and  show  that  it  is 
always  greater  than  zero.  Writing  A(r)  as  A(r)  =  f(r)/g(r ), 
we  need  to  demonstrate  that 

Kr)  =  (J;  f(r)jg(r)  -  f(r)  g(r ))  >  0.  (9) 


Because  probability  density  functions  are  always  greater 
than  or  equal  to  zero,  h(t)  is  always  greater  than  or  equal 
to  zero  if  the  first  term  of  the  above  equation  s(cvi)  —  s(cvo) 
is  greater  than  zero.  When  o'i  <  op,  the  first  term  is  positive 
and  h(r)  >  0.  If  O'i  is  not  always  less  than  op,  but  the  mean 
of  p(a i)  is  less  than  the  mean  of  p(a o),  the  double  integral 
can  be  divided  into  four  areas  of  integration  as 


da  o 


( )  cfcvi  + 


da  q. 


(12) 


In  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  integrals,  O'i  <  o(l,  so  these 
contribute  only  positive  area  to  hftr).  For  example,  in  the  first 
integral,  aft  <  O'i  <  aft  and  aft  <  o;o  <  aft1',  thus,  O'i  <  op. 
In  the  second  integral,  the  fact  that  or  and  op  are  integrated 
over  identical  regions,  coupled  with  the  additive  nature  of  and 
similarity  in  form  of  s(ai)  and  s(a o)  results  in  a  contribution 
of  zero  from  this  term  since 
"Ar— 1 

Y  exp(-ai(f0  +  kAt)) 

,k= 0 

N-l  1 


Y  exp(— op (to  +  kAt)) 


k= 0 
■N— 1 


da  i  da  o 


E  I,  exp(— cvi(fo  +  kAt))  da o 
=o 

N- 

e  /;  exp(— ao(to  +  kAt))  dao 


ik=0 

N-l 


k- 0  ,'ao 


da  i 


=  0. 


(13) 


Taking  the  appropriate  derivatives 

—2 (r  -  s(cvi)) 


h(r)  = 


l  2  Na2 

L 

(r-Ka  i))2 

2Na2 

(r  -  s(a0))2 


exp 


p{  O'i)  da  i 


p(ao)  dao 


2  Na2 
°  —  2(r  -  s(a o)) 


L-  2  Na2 

(r  -  s(a0))2 


2  Na2 

(r-s(a  i))2 
2  Na2 


exp 


exp 


p{a  o)  da  o 

p(a  i)  da  i. 


exp 


Therefore,  hit)  >  0  for  the  previously  noted  assumptions  on 
the  parameters  involved. 

This  analysis  has  shown  that,  for  integrated  time-domain 
sensors,  such  as  the  EM61  operating  under  the  assumption 
of  Gaussian  sensor  noise  with  known  statistics,  the  optimal 
processor  for  the  detection  of  targets  is  a  simple  threshold 
statistic.  This  result  follows  directly  from  the  likelihood  ratio 
when  the  target  and  clutter  responses  are  known  exactly. 
However,  even  under  conditions  of  uncertainty,  as  long  as  the 
rate  of  decay  of  target  signatures  is  slower  on  average  than 
that  of  clutter,  the  likelihood  ratio  is  a  monotonic  function  of 
the  integrated  response,  and  thus  the  optimal  processor  is  still 
a  threshold  test.  It  will  be  shown  in  the  next  section,  however, 
that,  if  the  entire  signal  is  available  for  processing,  the  optimal 
processor  is  not  a  threshold  test  performed  on  the  integrated 
(10)  data  values. 


Simplifying,  and  combining  the  integrals 


B.  Time-Domain  Sensors 


h(r) 


Na2 


(s(a i)  -  s(a o))  exp 


(r  -  s(a i))2 
2  Na2 
p(ai)p(ao)  da r  dao- 


exp  - 


(r  -  s(cto))2 


2  Na2 


(11) 


In  addition  to  incorporating  a  model  of  the  received  wave¬ 
form  into  the  detector  formulation,  we  exploit  the  fact  that 
an  EMI  device  is  effectively  a  “change  detector,”  as  long 
as  the  size  of  the  objects  of  interest  are  small  with  respect 
to  the  spacing  of  the  response  measurements.  This  approach 
implicitly  incorporates  the  assumption  that  the  background 
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clutter  is  spatially  correlated.  For  simplicity,  it  is  assumed 
that,  when  no  target  is  present,  the  statistics  of  the  responses 
at  two  adjacent  points  are  the  same.  However,  if  a  small  metal 
and/or  permeable  target  is  present,  the  response  at  the  two 
locations  will  necessarily  be  different.  The  target  must  be  small 
with  respect  to  the  spacing  of  the  response  measurements  to 
ensure  that  target  responses  are  not  observed  at  sequential 
measurement  locations. 

By  taking  this  approach,  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  the 
target  response  exactly,  as  would  be  the  case  for  a  matched 
filter  [6],  This  approach  also  avoids  limiting  the  detector  to 
searching  for  a  particular  decay  rate,  which  corresponds  to 
looking  for  a  particular  type  of  metal.  Instead,  this  approach 
allows  the  uncertainty  in  the  ground  surface,  composition  of 
the  mine,  and  its  placement  in  the  surrounding  environment  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  design  of  the  processor. 

Let  rx  y(k)  be  the  normalized,  sampled,  received  signal  at 
location  {at,  y}  on  a  site,  where 

^X,yik)  —  SXiy{k)-\-Tlx^y{k).  (14) 

Again,  nx>y(k )  is  assumed  to  be  a  white  Gaussian  noise 
process  with  known  statistics  associated  with  the  sensor,  and 
as  before 

sx,y{k)  -  exp (-ax>y(t0  +  A: At)).  (15) 


characteristics  are  slowly  varying  in  space.  Note  that,  although 
this  approach  is  not  appropriate  without  modification  for 
targets  that  extend  across  multiple  spatial  locations,  it  is  useful 
to  help  screen  out  clutter  items  that  are  extended  in  space. 
Given  these  assumptions,  under  Hq 


sx,y{fc)  —  sx,y— 1(&) 

(17) 

or  equivalently 

c,  3/(^0  =  ®x,y— 1(^)* 

(18) 

Under  the  target  hypothesis,  Hi,  sX:  y-± (k)  and  sx. 
not  identical,  such  that 

y-i(fc)  are 

y(^)  7^  ®x,y— 1(^)* 

(19) 

Based  on  these  preliminaries,  the  nature  of  the  received 
signal  r.:r_  y(k)  at  locations  {a;,  y }  and  {a;,  y  —  1}  may  be 
determined.  Under  Ho 

rx,  y{k)  —  exp  (—on  (to  +  kAt))  +  nX:  y 
rx, y—i{k)  -  exp(-op(A>  +  kAt))  +  nx>y- 1  (20) 

where  nx_  y  is  assumed  to  be  an  independent,  identically 
distributed  Gaussian  random  process  with  zero  mean  and 
known  variance  a2  (estimated  as  described  in  the  previous 
section).  Under  Hi 


Note  that  under  the  no-target,  or  null  hypothesis  (Ho),  ax,y  is 
associated  with  the  response  of  the  ground,  or  a  clutter  object, 
whereas  under  the  target  hypothesis,  H i,  ax>  y  is  determined 
by  the  target  response.  If  ax>  y  —  ot  is  a  single,  known 
constant  for  targets,  and  a  different,  known  constant  for  clutter 
(op),  the  optimum  test  is  a  matched  filter  [6],  or  correlation 
receiver,  in  which  the  received  signal  is  correlated  with  the 
difference  between  a  decaying  exponential  due  to  a  target  and 
that  due  to  clutter,  or 

Ar— 1 

A(rx,y)  =  22  rx,y(k)[exp(-ai(t0  +  kAt)) 
k= o 

-  exp(-op((p  +  kAt))].  (16) 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  under  these  assumptions,  the 
optimal  processing  approach  is  a  weighted  sum  of  the  received 
data,  and  not  an  unweighted  sum,  such  as  that  performed  by 
integrated  EMI  sensors.  However,  modeling  and  experimental 
results,  such  as  those  obtained  in  the  DARPA  experiment, 
indicate  that  the  decay  rates  across  targets  and  clutter  are 
quite  variable.  Therefore,  the  matched  filter  approach  is  not 
necessarily  optimal. 

An  alternate  approach  can  be  obtained  by  assuming  that 
the  operator  travels  linearly  in  the  y  direction,  targets  are 
small  with  respect  to  the  data  sampling  rate,  and  the  terrain 


rx,y(k )  =  exp(-ai(f0  +  kAt))  +  nX:V 
rX!y-i(k)  —  exp  (— ao  (to  +  kAt))  +nXiS/_i.  (21) 


Again,  the  LRT  for  the  received  data  vector  r  is  defined  as 


A(r) 


P(r/Hi) 

P(r/H0) 


(22) 


where  p(r/Hi)  and  p(r/Ho)  are  the  probability  density  func¬ 
tions  of  the  received  data  vector  under  Hi  and  Ho,  respec¬ 
tively.  As  before,  when  A(r)  >  6,  Hi  is  chosen,  whereas 
when  A(r)  <  6,  Ho  is  chosen. 

Since  the  distribution  of  the  received  signal  r  is  dependent 
on  the  parameters  ai  and  op  under  Hi,  and  on  op  under 
Ho,  and  these  parameters  are  unknown,  if  we  let  sai(k)  — 
exp(— ai(to  +  kAt))  and  sao  (k)  —  exp(— op(/p  +  kAt)),  the 
LRT  becomes  as  in  (23),  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
where  p( op)  and  p(«i)  are  the  probability  density  functions 
associated  with  the  decay  times  ai  and  op-  In  this  case, 
Monte  Carlo  integration  [7]  is  utilized  to  calculate  the  decision 
statistic  specified  above. 

This  decision  statistic  can  be  computationally  expensive 
since  Monte  Carlo  integration  of  the  integrals  can,  in  some 
cases,  take  many  iterations  to  converge.  Therefore,  the  sub- 
optimal  generalized  likelihood  ratio  test  (GLRT)  has  also 
been  formulated  [6].  This  formulation  avoids  the  evaluation 


(rx>y-i(k)  -  sag (k))2  _  (t'a, y{k)  -  sai(k))2 
2  a2  2  a2 


p(ao)p{a i)  da p  da i 


/ 


{rx,  y-i{k)  -  sag  (k))2 
2  a2 


(rx>y(k)  -  sao(k))2\\ 

2*2  )) 


p(cx  o)  dcxQ 


(23) 
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of  the  multidimensional  integration  and  results  in  a  simplified 
detector.  In  the  GLRT  formulation,  the  maximum  likelihood 
estimate  for  each  of  the  unknown  parameters  (in  this  case,  ot 
and  op)  is  used  in  the  formulation  of  the  likelihood  ratio.  For 
this  problem,  the  GLRT  has  the  form 


A(r) 


n  exp 

_k _ 

n  exp 

k 


(rx,  y(k)  -  Sx,y(k,  «l))2\ 

2a2  ) 

(■ rx,y(k )  -  sx>  y(k,  a0))2\ 
2a2  J 


(24) 


Here,  sx>y(k,  ai)  and  sx>y(k,  ao)  are  the  maximum  likeli¬ 
hood  estimators  [6]  for  sx>  y(k,  ai)  and  sx>  y(k,  op),  and  they 
can  be  estimated  from  the  appropriate  rx>  y(k).  In  this  case,  the 
likelihood  estimator  for  the  mean  is  simply  the  sample  mean 
[6]  and  this  estimator  in  (24)  is  applied  to  the  data  obtained 
in  the  calibration  area  (see  Section  IV- A). 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  change  detector  for¬ 
mulation  provides  an  improvement  in  performance  over  a 
pixel-by-pixel  Bayesian  approach,  the  performance  using  the 
likelihood  ratio  for  the  pixel-by-pixel  case  was  also  evaluated. 
In  this  case,  Monte  Carlo  integration  was  used  to  evaluate 


where  .41: ,  >  .l(l  , .  In  this  idealized  case,  the  threshold 
detector  is  in  fact  optimal. 

However,  in  the  case  in  which  the  parameters  Ai  i  and 
.In. ,  are  not  known  exactly,  or  are  known  to  vary  spatially, 
the  probability  density  distributions  will  be  more  complicated 
in  general  than  described  above.  Since  targets  and  clutter  are 
rarely  homogeneous,  we  expect  that  these  assumptions  are 
in  general  not  valid  (confirmed  through  data  collected  with 
the  GEM-3  during  the  DARPA  experiment).  To  mitigate  this 
problem,  two  approaches  have  been  taken.  In  the  first,  the 
density  functions  are  estimated  from  the  collected  data,  using 
both  parametric  [8]  and  nonparametric  [9]  approaches  (similar 
to  the  approach  used  for  the  time-domain  and  integrated  time- 
domain  sensors).  These  density  functions  are  then  used  to  form 
the  likelihood  ratio  test.  A  second  approach,  which  does  not 
rely  so  directly  on  the  data,  invokes  the  Gaussian  assumption, 
with  parameters  assumed  unknown.  In  this  case,  the  likelihood 
ratio  test  becomes 

/  p(n/(Hi,  Aiti))p(Aiti)dAiti 

A(n)  =  -  (28) 

/  p(n/(H0,  A0:i))p(A0:i)dA0:i 


J  n  exp 

(>  /n«p  (Ar’’^-‘^k'a«y>2ya„) 

(25) 

The  GLRT  formulation  for  the  pixel-by-pixel  analysis  is 
equivalent  to  that  shown  in  (24).  In  all  cases,  parameters  of  the 
a  priori  density  functions,  such  as  p{ or),  were  estimated  from 
the  data  measured  in  the  calibration  area  (see  Sections  IV-A 
and  III- A). 

C.  Wideband  Frequency -Domain  Sensors 

In  order  to  effect  a  likelihood  ratio  detector  for  each  of 
the  components  of  a  frequency-domain  sensor  (in-phase  and 
quadrature  measured  for  each  frequency),  as  well  as  for  the 
entire  data  set,  it  is  again  necessary  to  obtain  a  valid  estimate 
of  the  probability  density  functions  of  the  data  under  Hi  and 
Ho-  Based  on  the  data  that  were  gathered  with  the  GEM- 
3  system  during  the  DARPA  experiment,  we  will  restrict 
the  development  to  the  case  in  which  data  are  measured  at 
two  frequencies,  resulting  in  four  components.  If  each  of  the 
recorded  components  is  a  deterministic,  known  quantity  for  all 
targets  and  types  of  clutter,  and  is  subject  to  additive,  zero- 
mean  Gaussian  noise,  denoted  n,  under  Hi,  the  zth  received 
component  can  be  modeled  as 

n  —  Ai!i  +  n.  (26) 

In  the  case  of  the  GEM-3,  i  —  1  denotes  the  in-phase  compo¬ 
nent  at  4050  Hz,  i  —  2  denotes  the  quadrature  component  at 
the  same  frequency,  etc.  Under  Ho,  the  ith  received  component 
can  be  modeled  as 


n  —  A0>  i  +  n 


(27) 


where  p(Ai  i)  and  p(Ao  »)  are  the  probability  density  func¬ 
tions  for  Ai:i  and  .l(l  ,,  respectively.  Again,  the  parameters 
of  these  density  functions  were  estimated  from  data  taken  in 
the  calibration  area  for  each  site  (see  Section  IV-A).  More 
specifically 

(n  W/l 

2  }P\Ai  ijdAi  i 

.  2iJ;  - .  (29) 

2 a*  )PiAdi)dAo,t 

Monte  Carlo  integration  is  used  to  evaluate  the  integrals  in 
the  above  equation. 

The  same  two  approaches  were  used  to  develop  a  detector 
for  the  full  data  set  (in-phase  and  quadrature  at  4050  and 
12  270  Hz).  In  the  first  approach,  the  multidimensional  density 
functions  are  estimated  from  the  collected  data  and  these 
density  functions  are  then  used  to  form  the  likelihood  ratio  test. 
In  the  second  approach,  the  Gaussian  assumption  is  used,  but 
the  parameters  of  the  distribution  are  assumed  to  be  unknown. 

D.  Threshold  Detectors  and  Other  Suboptimal  Detectors 

In  order  to  address  whether  the  complexity  of  the  optimal 
receiver  results  in  significant  performance  improvements,  and 
to  compare  the  results  of  the  model-based  processor  to  those  of 
other  processors,  several  other  simplified  detection  strategies 
are  investigated.  In  these  approaches,  the  physics  of  the  target 
and  ground  responses  are  utilized  to  realize  ad  hoc  detection 
strategies  [  10]— [  12] . 

When  the  clutter  and  target  data  follow  Gaussian  distribu¬ 
tions  with  identical  variances,  but  different  means,  the  LRT 
reduces  to  the  standard  threshold  test  for  unidimensional  data, 
or  to  the  matched  filter  in  the  multidimensional  case.  A 
threshold  test  is  commonly  applied  to  EMI  data,  and  it  thus  was 
evaluated  for  the  EM61  data,  along  with  each  of  the  individual 
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Fig.  1.  Typical  site  layout  from  DARPA  backgrounds  clutter  data  collection  experiment. 


components  of  the  GEM-3.  The  detection  performance  of  a 
matched  filter  was  also  analyzed  for  the  EM61-3D.  For  the 
matched  filter,  the  received  signal  was  correlated  with  the 
difference  between  a  “known”  signal  (the  “known”  signal  was 
extracted  from  the  data  of  targets  that  were  emplaced  in  the 
site)  and  the  average  clutter  signal.  Similar  results  to  those 
described  below  were  obtained  for  all  “known”  target  signals. 

Under  the  hypothesis  that  the  ground  is  less  conductive  than 
potential  targets,  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  clutter  signatures 
will  be  faster  than  that  of  the  targets  (this  neglects  anthropic 
clutter  with  significant  metal  content).  Several  detectors  may 
be  formulated  to  exploit  this  observation.  One  such  detector 
is  an  energy  detector,  which  was  applied  to  the  EM61-3D 
and  the  GEM-3  data.  In  addition,  for  the  EM61-3D,  a  decay 
rate  estimator  was  formulated.  In  the  results  presented  here,  a 
least-squares  estimate  of  the  rate  of  decay  applied  [7], 

IV.  Experimental  Details 

A.  Data 

The  objective  of  the  background  clutter  data  collection 
experiment  [1]  was  to  collect  data  to  aid  in  the  understanding 
of  the  effects  of  clutter  on  system  performance.  During  the 
course  of  the  experiment,  data  were  collected  using  four  types 
of  sensors:  ground  penetrating  radar  (GPR),  EMI,  magne¬ 
tometer,  and  infrared  (IR).  Data  were  collected  at  four  sites, 
distributed  over  two  locations  (Fort  Carson,  CO,  and  Fort 
A.  P.  Hill,  VA).  The  locations  represented  three  different 
soil  types,  along  with  substantial  variability  in  man-made 
contamination  (anthropic  clutter).  Three  of  the  four  sites  had 
a  small  amount  of  anthropic  clutter,  while  at  one  of  the  sites 
(Fort  A.  P.  Hill)  the  amount  of  such  was  substantial.  In  addition 
to  the  indigenous  anthropic  clutter,  a  few  synthetic  calibration 
targets,  unexploded  ordnance  (UXO)  items,  and  land  mines 
were  emplaced  on  each  site. 

A  typical  layout  for  a  test  site  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  The  site 
measured  125  X  100  m  and  consisted  of  three  areas:  a  center 
square,  side  bars,  and  a  calibration  area.  The  center  square, 
measuring  100  X  100  m,  was  intended  primarily  for  clutter 
characterization,  although  15  calibration  targets  were  placed 
there  to  aid  equipment  calibration  and  location  registration. 


Replicas  of  the  calibration  targets,  along  with  synthetic  UXO 
items  and  land  mines  were  emplaced  in  the  red,  blue,  yellow, 
and  orange  side  bars  on  the  site.  A  complete  description  of  the 
targets  and  their  deployment  can  be  found  in  [1],  In  general, 
the  red  lane  consisted  of  copies  of  the  registration  targets,  other 
targets  for  calibration,  and  system-stressing  targets.  The  blue 
side  bar  contained  UXO  and  demagnetized  spheres,  the  yellow 
side  bar  contained  mines,  IR  calibration  sources,  and  dielectric 
targets.  The  orange  side  bar  consisted  of  a  combination  of  these 
and  other  targets.  The  total  area  of  the  blue  yellow  and  orange 
side  bars  was  1300  m2.  The  calibration  area  consisted  of  a  30 
X  15  m  portion  of  the  red,  blue,  and  yellow  side  bars.  The 
locations  and  descriptions  of  the  targets  in  the  calibration  area 
(14  of  which  could  be  seen  by  EMI  systems)  and  the  center 
square  (ten  of  which  could  be  seen  by  EMI  systems)  were 
released  to  the  public,  the  remaining  locations  (blue,  yellow, 
and  orange  side  bars)  were  not  disclosed.  In  the  analyses  that 
are  described  below,  only  data  from  the  calibration  areas  and 
the  center  square  are  processed  to  evaluate  performance  of  the 
various  detectors. 

B.  Sensors 

In  this  paper,  we  consider  data  from  three  classes  of  EMI 
sensors:  sensors  that  integrate  time-domain  information  to 
provide  a  single  data  point  (standard  metal  detector),  those 
that  provide  a  sampled  portion  of  the  time-domain  waveform, 
and  those  that  operate  at  several  discrete  frequencies. 

The  first  system,  the  Geonics  EM61,  consists  of  a  single¬ 
channel  pulsed  induction  system  with  a  0.5-m  transmitter  coil 
positioned  approximately  0.3  m  above  the  ground.  Data  are 
received  in  both  the  transmitter  coil  and  a  second  receiver 
coil  that  is  located  0.4  m  above  the  transmitter.  The  system 
operates  at  a  center  frequency  of  75  Hz;  the  received  signal  is 
integrated  from  0.18  to  0.87  ms  after  each  transmit  pulse,  and 
the  result,  a  single  data  point,  is  stored  for  later  processing. 
Data  were  collected  along  survey  lines  spaced  0.5  m  in  the 
easterly  direction  and  0.2  m  on  the  average  in  the  northerly 
direction. 

The  second  sensor,  the  Geonics  EM61-3D,  is  a  prototype 
three-component  time-domain  induction  system  having  a  1- 
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Fig.  2.  Comparison  of  threshold  (dashed  line)  and  likelihood  ratio  test  (solid 
line)  performance — EM61.  Turkey  Creek  site. 

m  square  transmitter  coil  and  three  orthogonal  0.5-m  receiver 
coils  positioned  approximately  0.3  m  above  the  ground.  The 
system  operates  at  a  center  frequency  of  7.5  Hz.  Sensor 
output  is  measured  and  recorded  at  20  geometrically  spaced 
time  gates,  spanning  a  time  range  from  32  to  320  //s.  Data 
were  collected  along  survey  lines  spaced  1  m  apart  in  the 
easterly  direction  and  at  a  rate  of  3  samples  per  second,  or 
approximately  0.2  m  in  the  northerly  direction. 

The  third  system  that  was  analyzed  was  Geophex’s  pro¬ 
totype  GEM-3  sensor  [13],  The  GEM-3  is  a  monostatic, 
multifrequency  EMI  instrument.  The  GEM-3  can  function  as 
a  time-  or  frequency-domain  sensor;  however,  for  the  DARPA 
data  collection  project,  the  frequency-domain  capabilities  were 
used  exclusively.  Data  acquisition  parameters  for  all  four 
test  sites  included  a  10-Hz  sampling  rate  and  two  transmit 
frequencies,  4050  and  12270  Hz.  The  data  used  for  detection 
in  the  subsequent  analysis  consist  of  in-phase  and  quadrature 
readings  at  each  transmit  frequency.  Data  were  collected  along 
survey  lines  spaced  0.5  m  apart  in  the  easterly  direction  and 
0.17  m  on  the  average  in  the  northerly  direction. 

V.  Results 

In  this  section,  the  results  of  the  different  detection  strategies 
are  discussed.  The  raw  data  were  analyzed  by  dividing  each 
site  into  an  appropriate  grid  based  on  the  sampling  rate  of 
each  of  the  sensors,  and  then  averaging  all  signals  recorded 
within  each  grid  point.  In  the  interest  of  space,  data  from  only 
one  site  is  presented  in  the  figures  for  each  sensor,  although 
variability  in  performance  across  sites  is  discussed. 

A.  Integrated  Time-Domain  Sensor:  EM61 

As  was  expected  based  on  the  analysis  presented  in  Section 
III-A,  Fig.  2  indicates  no  difference  between  the  performance 
achieved  using  the  Bayesian  processor  and  a  standard  thresh¬ 
olding  technique.  This  results  because  the  likelihood  ratio  is  a 


Fig.  3.  Comparison  of  detector  performance — EM61-3D,  firing  point  20  site. 
Solid  line  =  Bayesian  change  detector  performance,  dashed  line  =  Bayesian 
pixel-by-pixel  detector,  dotted  line  =  GLRT  performance,  dashed-dotted  line 
=  energy  detector,  long-dashed  line  =  decay  rate  detector. 

monotonic  function  of  the  data  (Section  II-A)  when  the  data 
are  the  integrated  time-domain  signals.  Again,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  this  is  not  the  case  when  samples  of  the  raw 
time -domain  signal  are  available  for  processing. 

B.  Time-Domain  Sensor:  EM61-3D 

The  superiority  of  the  single  pixel  Bayesian  processor, 
as  compared  to  standard  thresholding  and  various  ad  hoc 
techniques,  is  demonstrated  for  the  EM61-3D  in  Fig.  3.  The 
performance  of  the  GLRT  processor  is  approximately  equiv¬ 
alent  to  that  of  the  single-pixel  Bayesian  formulation.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  energy  detector  is  superior  to  the 
ad  hoc  processors  based  on  the  decay  rate  and  the  matched 
filter  (not  shown  since  the  performance  was  almost  identical 
to  that  of  the  decay-rate  processor);  this  is  likely  a  result 
of  the  significant  variability  in  target  and  clutter  signatures, 
not  taken  into  account  by  either  of  the  ad  hoc  processors.  In 
addition,  the  Bayesian  change  detector  formulation  provides 
improved  performance  over  the  pixel-by-pixel  formulation. 
Absolute  performance  of  the  different  approaches  varies  across 
sites,  and  it  is  poorest  at  Firing  Point  20,  Ft.  A.  P.  Hill,  VA, 
known  to  be  the  most  cluttered  site.  The  detection  rate  for 
the  Bayesian  change  detector  formulation  is  larger  than  that  of 
more  standard  approaches  by  a  factor  of  between  1 .4  and  2  at 
a  fixed  false  alarm  rate  of  5%,  depending  on  the  site. 

C.  Wideband  Frequency-Domain  Sensor:  GEM-3 

Fig.  4  illustrates  the  improvement  in  performance  of  the 
Bayesian  approach  relative  to  standard  threshold  techniques 
for  the  individual  components  measured  by  the  GEM-3.  Sub¬ 
stantial  improvements  are  observed  for  all  components  except 
the  12270  Hz  in-phase  component,  for  which  the  performance 
of  the  two  approaches  is  equivalent.  In  some  cases,  detection 
performance  at  a  false  alarm  rate  of  5%  can  be  improved  by 
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Fig.  4.  Comparison  of  detection  performance — single  components  of 
GEM-3,  Firing  Point  22  site.  Dashed  lines  indicate  detection  performance  for 
threshold  tests,  solid  lines  indicate  Bayesian  detector  performance.  Triangles 
=  4050  Hz  in-phase  data,  circles  =  4050  Hz  quadrature  data,  squares 
=  12  270  Hz  in-phase  data,  diamonds  =  12  270  Hz  quadrature  data. 

a  factor  of  two  to  three.  Similar  performance  improvements 
were  observed  across  all  four  sites,  with  some  variability  in 
absolute  level  of  performance.  In  all  cases,  the  12270  Hz  data 
results  in  the  best  detection  performance,  regardless  of  the 
site.  It  is  possible  that  the  improved  detection  at  12  270  Hz 
(over  that  at  4050  Hz)  is  a  result  of  differences  in  skin-depth 
effects  between  target  and  clutter  that  are  only  observable  at 
higher  frequencies.  This  result  suggests  that  careful  selection 
of  the  transmitting  frequencies  [14],  based  on  the  physics  of 
the  underlying  process,  may  allow  additional  improvements  in 
detection  performance. 

Fig.  5  illustrates  the  improvement  in  performance  obtained 
when  the  entire  data  set  is  processed  using  the  Bayesian 
approach,  as  compared  to  the  best  performance  achievable  with 
a  single  component  (dashed  line,  12  270  Hz,  in-phase).  The 
fused  data  set  provides  better  detection  performance  across  all 
sites  than  that  achievable  with  a  single  component. 

VI.  Conclusions 

We  have  presented  results  which  indicate  that  a  rigorous, 
Bayesian  signal  detection  theoretic  analysis  can  be  used  to 
improve  detectability  of  a  set  of  targets,  including  land  mines 
and  some  small  UXO  objects  using  EMI  sensors  over  standard 
thresholding  techniques.  A  suite  of  EMI  sensors  was  evaluated, 
including  those  that  integrate  time-domain  information  to 
provide  a  single  data  point  (standard  metal  detector),  those 
that  provide  a  sampled  portion  of  the  time-domain  waveform, 
and  those  that  operate  at  several  discrete  frequencies. 

Theoretical  analyses  of  the  statistical  nature  of  the  signal 
obtained  from  standard  metal  detectors  indicated  that  this 
signal  was  in  fact  monotonic  with  the  likelihood  ratio.  Thus, 
a  threshold  detector  is  the  optimal  processor  for  a  sensor  that 
integrates  the  time-domain  waveform  to  generate  a  single  data 


Fig.  5.  Comparison  of  detector  performance-fused  (solid  line)  versus  single 
component  (dashed  line,  12270  Hz  in-phase)  of  GEM-3,  Firing  Point  22  site. 

point.  Using  data  obtained  from  the  DARPA  experiment,  the 
performance  of  the  likelihood  ratio  processor  and  a  threshold 
detector  were  evaluated  and  shown  to  be  equivalent.  This 
indicated  that  the  assumptions  used  to  derive  the  LRT  and 
its  equivalence  to  a  threshold  test  were  valid,  at  least  for  the 
data  in  question. 

When  a  sampled  version  of  the  induced  time-domain  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  target  is  available  for  processing,  further 
theoretical  analysis  indicated  that  an  integration  of  the  time- 
domain  waveform  is  not  the  optimal  form  of  processing.  In 
this  case,  the  optimal  processor  was  implemented  and  its 
performance  was  compared  not  only  to  the  performance  of 
the  threshold  test,  but  to  several  ad  hoc  processors  that  have 
been  suggested  in  the  literature  [11],  [12],  The  results  of  this 
analysis  indicated  that  a  Bayesian  detector  operating  on  the 
data  exceeded  that  of  either  the  threshold  detector  or  the  ad  hoc 
strategies  tested.  In  addition,  a  Bayesian  approach  developed 
using  the  notion  that  such  sensors  are  effectively  change 
detectors  provided  an  additional  improvement  in  detection 
performance. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  for  a  Bayesian  detector  de¬ 
signed  to  process  the  measured  frequency  response  from  a 
target.  The  form  of  the  detector  did  not  reduce  to  a  threshold 
test,  and  in  all  but  one  case,  in  which  the  performance  of  the 
two  detectors  was  equivalent,  the  performance  of  the  Bayesian 
detector  far  exceeded  that  of  the  threshold  test.  In  addition, 
a  detector  designed  to  process  all  of  the  frequency  data 
concurrently  performed  significantly  better  than  the  detectors 
designed  to  operate  on  the  single-frequency  data.  The  results 
from  this  analysis  indicated  that  detection  performance  is  a 
function  of  frequency  and  that  careful  selection  of  operating 
frequencies  may  result  in  further  improvements  in  detection 
performance  [14]. 

In  the  development  of  the  likelihood  ratios,  probability 
density  functions  for  the  data,  and  for  the  parameters  upon 
which  the  signals  depended,  were  required.  In  general,  these 
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density  functions  were  derived  from  the  data  that  was  acquired 
by  each  sensor  in  a  calibration  area,  in  which  the  location  of 
the  targets  was  known  and  the  background,  or  clutter,  was 
typical  to  that  contained  in  the  remainder  of  the  test  site. 
To  avoid  “overfitting”  the  data,  parameters  of  two  general 
classes  of  density  functions,  a  Gaussian  and  a  uniform,  were 
estimated  and  the  performance  achieved  using  the  different 
density  functions  was  compared  to  evaluate  the  robustness 
of  the  methodology.  The  performance  of  these  systems  was 
only  slightly  affected  by  the  selection  of  the  density  function, 
which  is  similar  to  results  obtained  in  other  studies  [14],  It 
was  necessary,  however,  to  estimate  these  density  functions 
separately  for  each  site,  particularly  for  the  clutter  statistics, 
since  these  statistics  varied  substantially  across  sites.  Using  an 
estimate  of  the  density  functions  based  on  one  of  the  sites  at  a 
different  site  usually  degraded  the  performance  substantially. 

Although  target  responses  to  EMI  systems  have  been  studied 
both  experimentally  and  theoretically  [2]— [5],  [10],  it  is  only 
recently  that  multichannel  time-  and  frequency-domain  sensors 
have  become  available  so  that  the  Bayesian  approach  to 
detector  design  can  be  exploited.  The  DARPA  experiment 
enabled  a  more  complete  characterization  of  statistics,  thus 
aiding  in  the  design  of  such  detectors.  We  have  shown  that  the 
approach  provides  improved  detection  performance  over  stan¬ 
dard  detection  technique.  In  addition,  the  results  presented  here 
indicate  that  detection  performance  is  improved  if  the  entire 
time -domain  signal,  or  multifrequency  data  are  utilized  since 
this  allows  exploitation  of  the  phenomenology  embedded  in 
the  signatures.  The  theoretical  development  of  the  statistically 
based  algorithm,  along  with  the  proof  of  concept  application  of 
the  detector  formulation  to  the  DARPA  data,  combined  to  yield 
encouraging  progress  toward  the  problem  of  mine  detection. 
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1.  Abstract 

A  fiill-wave  model  is  developed  for  electromagnetic  scatter¬ 
ing  from  buried  and  surface  land  mines  (both  conducting  and  plas¬ 
tic),  taking  rigorous  account  of  the  lossy,  dispersive,  and  poten¬ 
tially  layered  properties  of  soil.  The  (polarimetric)  theoretical 
results  are  confirmed  via  synthetic-aperture  radar  (SAR)  measure¬ 
ments,  performed  using  the  US  Army  Research  Laboratory’s 
BoomSAR,  with  which  fully  polarimetric  ultra-wide-band  (50- 
1200  MHz)  SAR  imagery  is  produced.  The  SAR  system  is  used  to 
acquire  a  large  database  of  imagery,  including  a  significant  distri¬ 
bution  of  naturally  occurring  clutter.  Several  techniques  are  used 
for  mine  detection  with  such  data,  including  several  detectors  that 
are  based  on  target  features  gleaned  from  the  modeling,  as  well  as 
a  matched-filter-like  detector  that  directly  incorporates  the  target 
signatures  themselves.  In  addition,  the  theoretical  model  is  used  to 
predict  wave  phenomenology  in  various  environments  (beyond  the 
limited  range  of  parameters  that  can  be  examined  experimentally). 
Since  the  efficacy  of  radar-based  subsurface  sensing  depends 
strongly  on  the  soil  properties,  we  perform  a  parametric  study  of 
the  dependence  of  such  on  the  target  RCS,  and  on  possible  land¬ 
mine  resonances. 


2.  Introduction 

Ground-penetrating  radar  (GPR)  constitutes  one  of  the  oldest 
technologies  for  subsurface  sensing  [1-9].  Most  such  systems 
are  placed  in  direct  or  near-direct  contact  with  the  earth  surface  [3, 

4,  8,  9].  A  significant  drawback  of  this  approach  is  the  lack  of 
“standoff,”  a  particular  problem  for  the  detection  of  buried  ord¬ 
nance  (e.g.,  trines  [10]).  Moreover,  it  is  time  consuming  to  use 
such  hand-held  systems  for  large-area  interrogation  over  variable 
terrain  and  foliage.  The  US  Army  Research  Laboratory  (ARL)  has 
therefore  undertaken  the  development  of  a  synthetic-aperture-radar 
(SAR)  system,  with  which  significant  standoff  can  be  achieved 
[11],  This  system  provides  surveillance  of  large  areas,  the  results 


from  which  can  dictate  the  smaller  regions  over  which  conven¬ 
tional  hand-held  systems  (e.g.,  electromagnetic  induction  [10], 
conventional  GPR  [1-9],  and  magnetometers  [10])  should  be 
deployed.  Therefore,  while  ideally  we  would  like  to  use  the  SAR 
system  to  detect  and  distinguish  each  mine,  we  are  particularly 
interested  in  min  e-field  detection,  over  very  large  areas.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  need  not  detect  each  mine,  but  rather  mine  clusters. 
This  simplified  problem  statement  still  constitutes  a  significant 
technological  challenge,  particularly  in  highly  cluttered  (natural 
and  anthropic)  environments. 

To  enhance  discrimination  between  targets  and  clutter,  the 
excitation  should  be  as  wide-band  as  possible.  However,  it  is  also 
essential  to  operate  at  frequencies  for  which  adequate  soil  (and 
foliage)  penetration  can  be  effected,  particularly  for  deeply  buried 
targets,  or  regions  in  which  there  has  been  significant  foliage 
growth  (for  humanitarian  de-mining,  one  often  must  deal  with 
mine  fields  that  have  been  in  the  ground  for  decades  [10]).  The 
ARL  ultra-wide-band  (UWB)  SAR  therefore  transmits  and 
receives  waveforms  with  usable  bandwidth  from  50-1200  MHz. 
Moreover,  this  system  is  fully  polarimetric,  providing  access  to 
HH,  HY,  VH,  and  VV  imagery. 

While  radar-based  subsurface  sensing  is  an  old  technology, 
until  recently,  there  has  been  very  little  modeling  done  to  charac¬ 
terize  expected  system  performance  as  a  function  of  mine  type  and 
environment.  In  practice,  there  can  be  wide  variability  in  the  mines 
deployed  and  in  environmental  (background)  conditions.  There¬ 
fore,  system  performance  has  historically  been  anecdotal,  with 
excellent  performance  under  certain  conditions  and  unsatisfactory 
performance  elsewhere.  Recently,  however,  we  have  developed 
rigorous  electromagnetic-scattering  models  [12-16]  for  conducting 
and  plastic  mines  buried  in  lossy,  layered  soil  (including,  poten¬ 
tially,  a  top  layer  of  snow  [15]).  Our  models  are  based  on  a  full- 
wave  formulation  of  Maxwell’s  equations,  with  solution  via  the 
Method  of  Moments  (MoM).  The  principal  challenge  to  making 
such  an  analysis  tractable  is  computation  of  the  half-space  or  lay¬ 
ered-medium  Green’s  function  [17],  which  we  have  performed 
efficiently  via  the  method  of  complex  images  [18],  Moreover,  we 
have  restricted  ourselves  to  targets  that  can  be  simulated  as  a  body 
of  revolution  (BOR)  [11-16],  simplifying  computational  complex¬ 
ity  significantly.  While  not  all  mines  can  be  modeled  as  a  body  of 
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revolution,  the  vast  majority  of  land  mines  (both  conducting  and 
plastic)  are  accurately  so  modeled  [10],  The  details  of  these  models 
are  described  elsewhere,  while  here  we  concentrate  on  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  measured  SAR  imagery. 

The  phenomenological  insight  garnered  from  such  models 
can  guide  system  design,  and  automatic  target  detection  and  dis¬ 
crimination.  In  particular,  we  examine  the  potential  of  radar-based 
sensing  as  a  function  of  mine  type  and  environment,  in  the  context 
of  target  RCS  and  possible  target  resonances.  These  results  quan¬ 
tify  the  dramatic  variability  in  radar  performance  that  can  be 
achieved,  depending  on  the  detailed  mine  and  soil  characteristics. 
We  also  document  that  system  performance  for  plastic  mines  can 
be  enhanced  significantly  by  modifying  the  properties  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  environment  (e.g.,  enhancement  of  the  dielectric  mis¬ 
match  between  a  plastic  mine  and  soil,  induced  by  increasing  the 
soil  water  content).  Other  issues  that  we  explore  include  system 
performance  as  a  function  of  bandwidth,  in  which  the  benefits  of 
enhanced  bandwidth  (resolution)  are  examined  in  the  context  of  the 
attendant  loss  in  soil  penetration.  Finally,  we  address  the  potential 
of  polarimetric  sensing  of  buried  and  surface  land  mines.  It  is 
demonstrated  theoretically  and  experimentally  that  the  special 
symmetry  properties  of  land  mines  (and  the  lack  of  such  for  clut¬ 
ter)  make  polarimetric  imaging  attractive. 

In  addition  to  using  wave  modeling  to  elucidate  phenome¬ 
nology  and  guide  system  design,  the  target  models  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  detection  and  identification  algorithms.  In  particular, 
optimal  detectors  require  an  accurate  model  for  the  signature  of  the 
target  in  question  [19].  For  the  case  of  buried  mines,  until  recently, 
one  was  required  to  use  measured  signatures  for  such  applications. 
However,  empirical  target  models  for  buried  mines  are  of  limited 
value,  due  to  the  strong  dependence  of  the  target  signature  on  the 
mine  type,  target  depth,  and  soil  properties.  We  have  therefore 
utilized  our  simulated  target  models  as  integral  parts  of  a  detector, 
with  results  presented  here  for  data  measured  by  the  BoomSAR  at 


Figure  1.  A  photograph  of  the  ARL  BoomSAR. 


Yuma  Proving  Ground  (Yuma,  AZ,  USA).  Results  are  presented  in 
the  form  of  receiver-operating-characteristic  (ROC)  curves.  We 
also  address  wavelet-based  compression  techniques,  which  reduce 
algorithm  complexity. 

The  remainder  of  the  text  is  organized  as  follows.  In  Sec¬ 
tion  3,  we  present  a  detailed  description  of  the  UWB  BoomSAR, 
used  to  perform  the  measurements.  Moreover,  we  give  a  brief 
summary  of  the  modeling  algorithm,  the  details  of  which  are  dis¬ 
cussed  elsewhere.  Section  4  considers  a  comparison  of  measured 
and  computed  scattering  data,  for  surface  and  buried  land  mines,  in 
which  we  quantify  agreement  between  theoretical  and  measured 
data.  In  addition  to  looking  at  a  single  polarization,  we  experi¬ 
mentally  examine  predicted  polarimetric  properties.  Having  cali¬ 
brated  the  model,  in  Section  5  we  discuss  the  design  of  a  land-mine 
detector,  which  incorporates  the  computed  target  models 
(accounting  for  uncertainty  in  the  target  depth  and  soil  properties), 
with  results  presented  in  the  form  of  receiver-operating-character¬ 
istic  curves.  For  comparison,  the  results  of  simpler  detectors  are 
also  discussed.  In  Section  6,  we  use  the  modeling  algorithm  to  per¬ 
form  parametric  studies  of  the  RCS  and  resonances  of  a  buried 
plastic  model  land  mine,  to  address  issues  of  optimal  bandwidth 
and  soil  modification  for  signature  enhancement.  Conclusions  and 
future  directions  are  discussed  in  Section  7. 


3.  Measurement  system  and  theoretical  model 
3.1  BoomSAR  system 

The  Army  Research  Laboratory  (ARL)  has  been  pursuing  the 
use  of  UWB  SARs  for  a  number  of  years,  to  help  understand  foli¬ 
age-penetrating  and  ground-penetrating  radar,  and  to  develop  and 
qualify  suitable  wide-band  models  for  predicting  performance  of 
proposed  systems.  These  radars  provide  1  GHz  of  instantaneous 
bandwidth  and  the  full  polarization  matrix.  The  current  implemen¬ 
tation-hereafter  referred  to  as  the  BoomSAR-is  a  mobile  extension 
of  the  original  design,  allowing  data  collection  over  a  wide  range 
of  clutter  and  target-in-clutter  scenarios.  The  majority  of  the  hard¬ 
ware  is  mounted  to  the  basket  of  a  telescoping  boom  lift,  capable 
of  moving  at  approximately  1  km/hr  while  the  basket  is  elevated  to 
45  m  (see  Figure  1).  For  typical  collection  geometries,  down-look 
angles  to  the  target  vary  from  45°  to  approximately  10°  (from 
grazing),  depending  on  the  range  to  the  target  and  the  height  of  the 
boom. 

The  radar  consists  of  several  major  modules.  The  transmitter 
is  based  on  a  gallium-arsenide  bulk-avalanche  semiconductor 
switch  (GaAs  BASS).  The  transmitted  waveform  has  a  150  ps  rise 
time,  and,  approximately,  a  2  ns  fall  time,  with  a  peak  power  of 
approximately  2  MW.  In  the  current  configuration,  the  radar  pro¬ 
duces  a  burst  of  128  pulses  of  one  transmitted  polarization,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  burst  of  128  pulses  of  the  opposite  polarization,  and 
both  receiver  channels  are  operated  in  parallel  (for  both  polariza¬ 
tions).  There  are  four  antennas:  two  transmitting  and  two  receiving, 
to  provide  the  full  polarization  matrix  (HH,  HV,  VH,  VV)  in  a 
quasi-monostatic  sense.  The  antennas  are  200  W  open-sided,  resis- 
tively-terminated  TEM  horns,  about  2  m  in  length,  with  a  0.3-m 
aperture,  and  are  fed  by  a  wide-bandwidth  balun  [20], 

With  the  exception  of  the  preamplifier/attenuator  assembly, 
which  sets  the  gain  and  noise  figure  for  the  system,  the  A/D  sub¬ 
system  acts  as  the  wide-band  receiver  for  the  radar.  The  A/D  sub¬ 
system  consists  of  a  pair  of  Tektronix/ Analytek  VX2005C, 
2  Gsamples/sec  A/D  converters,  and  a  stable  reference  clock.  A 
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Figure  2.  A  schematic  diagram  of  a  body  of  revolution  (BOR) 
buried  in  a  layered  medium.  The  BOR  can  be  perfectly  con¬ 
ducting  or  a  dielectric. 


unique  feature  of  these  A/D  converters  is  that  they  provide,  to 
10  ps  resolution,  the  time  difference  between  the  sample  clock  and 
trigger  event.  With  the  use  of  this  data,  sub-sample  time  interpola¬ 
tion  allows  the  processor  to  generate  an  interleaved  record  at  an 
equivalent  64  GHz  rate,  much  as  would  be  provided  by  a  sampling 
oscilloscope. 

As  in  a  conventional  SAR,  the  BoomSAR  is  moved  along  a 
straight  path,  and  for  each  position  the  scattered  response  is  meas¬ 
ured.  In  its  simplest  embodiment,  the  bipolar  image  amplitude, 
Im  n  ,  at  pixel  position  (m,  n),  is  given  by 

K 

^m,n  =  zLiSk{*  ~  ^k,m,n)  >  (1) 

*=1 

where  sk(t)  represents  the  time-domain  scattered  field,  measured 
at  the  ktb  sensor  position,  and  Tkmn  is  the  round-trip  time  delay 
between  sensor  position  k  and  the  physical  position  in  the  image 
represented  by  pixel  (m,  «).  The  focused  image  has  a  resolution  of 
0.15  m  in  the  range  dimension,  and  0.3  m  in  the  cross-range 
dimension. 


3.2  Numerica  l  model 

The  phenomenology  associated  with  UWB  scattering  from 
plastic  and  conducting  land  mines  has  been  investigated  through 
development  of  a  full-wave  scattering  model  for  a  body  of  revolu¬ 
tion  (BOR)  buried  in  a  lossy,  dispersive,  layered  medium  (see  Fig¬ 
ure  2).  In  addition  to  studying  UWB  scattering  from  such  targets 


[15],  the  algorithm  has  been  modified  to  model  their  natural  reso¬ 
nances  [16],  as  well.  The  body-of-revolution  model  permits  a  two- 
and-one-half-dimensional  Method  of  Moments  (MoM)  analysis,  in 
which  the  unknown  currents  exist  along  a  two-dimensional  gener¬ 
ating  arc  [21-23],  with  the  third  dimension  handled  via  a  Fourier- 
series  expansion  in  the  azimuthal  direction  [21-23],  While  the 
body-of-revolution  assumption  cedes  some  loss  of  generality,  the 
vast  majority  of  land  mines  arc  accurately  so  modeled  [10], 
Although  a  three-dimensional  finite-difference  time-domain 
(FDTD)  algorithm  [9]  can  be  used  to  model  electromagnetic  scat¬ 
tering  from  such  targets,  such  three-dimensional  algorithms  are 
computationally  more  expensive  than  the  two-and-one-half-dimen- 
sional  MoM  analysis  (although  the  FDTD  algorithm  is  more  gen¬ 
eral).  Moreover,  the  FDTD  and  similar  time-domain  algorithms 
require  an  excitation  field,  and,  therefore,  are  inappropriate  for  the 
computation  of  the  (source-free)  target  resonances  [24,  25],  While 
target  resonances  could  be  extracted  from  the  computed  time- 
domain  scattered  fields-via  a  parametric  technique,  such  as 
Prony’s  method  [26]  or  the  matrix-pencil  method  [27]-the  reso¬ 
nant-mode  excitation  is  strongly  dependent  on  the  incident  fields 
(e.g.,  on  their  bandwidth  and  incidence  angle).  By  contrast,  a  fre¬ 
quency-domain  algorithm,  such  as  the  MoM,  is  naturally  applica¬ 
ble  to  source-free  resonant-frequency  computation  [16,  23], 

We  note  that  the  MoM  analysis  used  here  is  not  the  first  fre¬ 
quency-domain  scheme  to  model  buried  targets  as  a  body  of  revo¬ 
lution.  Chang  and  Mei  [28]  used  such  a  model  several  years  ago, 
with  solution  via  a  hybrid  (fmite-element)-(integral-equation)  for¬ 
mulation.  Their  FEM  analysis  is  more  general  than  the  surface- 
MoM  formulation  used  here,  in  that  it  can  handle  general  body-of- 
revolution  heterogeneity.  However,  this  gain  in  generality  has  sig¬ 
nificant  computational  costs.  The  MoM  analysis  is  sufficient  for 
conducting  (impenetrable)  land  mines,  while,  for  plastic  mines,  the 
homogeneous  or  discretely  inhomogeneous  capabilities  of  the  sur- 
face-MoM  formulation  are  generally  adequate. 

For  both  the  MoM  and  FEM  formulations,  the  principal 
numerical  hurdle  involves  efficient  and  accurate  computation  of 
the  background-medium  Green’s  function.  While  Chang  and  Mei 


Figure  3.  The  measured  real  (s' )  and  imaginary  ( s" )  parts  of 
the  frequency-dependent  complex  dielectric  constant  of  soil 
from  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Yuma,  Arizona,  USA.  The 
results  are  plotted  as  a  function  of  water  content,  by  percent¬ 
age  weight 
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[28]  considered  a  half-space  background,  as  did  our  earlier  work 
[11-14],  our  recent  work  considers  the  more-general  case  of  a  lay¬ 
ered-medium  environment  (see  Figure  2):  representative  of  general 
layered  soil,  and/or  soil  with  a  covering  snow  layer.  The  efficient 
computation  of  the  layered-medium  Green’s  function  is  effected 
via  the  method  of  complex  images  [18],  with  careful  attention  for 
the  surface-wave  and  leaky-wave  pole  positions  encountered  in  the 
Sommerfeld  integral  [29],  The  latter  issue  is  of  particular  concern 
for  the  complex  frequencies  characteristic  of  the  natural  target 
resonances  [16]. 

To  our  knowledge,  this  work  represents  the  first  rigorous 
analysis  of  scattering  from  and  the  resonances  of  dielectric  bodies 
of  revolution,  buried  in  a  general  lossy,  dispersive,  layered 
medium.  The  details  of  the  algorithm  are  described  in  two  recent 
papers  [15,  16].  Here,  we  concentrate  on  the  application  of  the 
associated  results  to  actual  SAR  imagery,  as  well  as  on  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  associated  wave  phenomenology. 

4.  Comparison  of  theory  and  measurement 

We  consider  targets  buried  in  the  soil  characterized  in  Fig¬ 
ure  3,  measured  using  soil  samples  taken  from  Yuma  Proving 
Ground,  Yuma,  Arizona,  USA.  The  soil  characterization  was  per¬ 
formed  with  a  Hewlett-Packard  (HP)  coaxial-probe  test  fixture,  in 
conjunction  with  an  HP  network  analyzer,  with  measurements  per¬ 
formed  as  a  function  of  water  content  (by  weight).  The  initial  set  of 
scattering  examples,  below,  are  for  soil  with  approximately  5% 
water,  representing  relatively  low  loss  (these  were  the  conditions 
encountered  when  we  performed  our  SAR  measurements).  How¬ 
ever,  system  performance  depends  strongly  on  the  soil  properties, 
with  the  dependence  of  such  addressed  in  Section  6. 


4.1  Target  scattering 

Equation  (1)  gives  the  connection  between  the  measured 
(time-domain)  fields  and  the  subsequent  SAR  image.  For  a  com¬ 
parison  of  theoretical  and  measured  SAR  imagery,  it  is  essential  to 
use  (in  the  theory)  an  incident  waveform  consistent  with  that  of  the 
actual  UWB  SAR  system.  A  through  measurement  was  therefore 
performed,  from  which  an  approximation  to  the  incident  pulse  was 
determined  (shown  in  Figure  4).  ft  should  be  noted,  however,  that, 
in  general,  the  antennas  have  frequency-dependent  properties  that 
have  a  strong  angular  dependence  [20].  Moreover,  each  of  the 
waveforms  sk(t),  measured  along  the  SAR  aperture,  constitutes  a 
different  angle  between  the  sensor  and  the  target.  Therefore,  in 
actuality,  there  is  not  a  single  pulse  shape  incident  on  the  target, 
from  all  aperture  positions.  Similar  issues  hold  with  regard  to  the 
polarization  purity:  an  antenna  may  be  vertically  polarized  at  bore- 
sight,  but  the  polarization  can  change  markedly  with  angle.  To 
account  for  this,  only  a  limited  number  of  aperture  positions  are 
used  to  image  a  given  pixel  in  the  SAR  image  (such  that  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  incident  field  on  that  pixel  are  similar  for  all  wave¬ 
forms  used  in  image  formation).  In  this  work,  the  image  is  seg¬ 
mented  into  a  collection  of  contiguous  tiles  (sub-images),  with  60° 
of  aperture  used  for  each  tile,  +30°  with  respect  to  the  normal 
between  the  SAR  aperture  and  the  tile  center. 

We  compare  the  scattering  model  with  measurements,  by 
forming  theoretical  SAR  images.  In  computing  sk(t) ,  wc  account 
for  the  ^-dependent  angle  of  incidence  to  a  given  pixel,  assuming 
plane-wave  excitation,  pure  polarization  properties,  and  a  fixed 


Figure  4a.  The  incident  pulse  waveform  used  in  the  scattering 
computations. 


4a. 


incident-pulse  shape.  The  latter  two  conditions  are  dictated  by  our 
incomplete  knowledge  of  the  antenna  properties  over  UWB  fre¬ 
quencies,  while  the  plane-wave-incidence  approximation  is  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  SAR  applications  of  interest.  Finally,  the  waveforms, 
st(f),  used  to  form  the  theoretical  image  are  weighted  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  aperture  position,  to  reflect  the  properties  of  the  antenna 
pattern.  A  Gaussian  weighting  was  used.  In  particular,  for  aperture 

position  y,  we  use  the  weighting  w{y)  =  exp|-(y  -  _v, )2/ 2cr2 j , 

where  _v,  represents  the  aperture  point  at  which  a  normal  from  the 
pixel  in  question  intersects  the  aperture,  and  cr  =  21.34m  was 
found  to  yield  theoretical  cross-range  performance  similar  to  that 
found  from  the  measured  SAR  imagery. 

We  initially  consider  the  M20  anti-tank  mine,  a  relatively 
large  conducting  target,  shown  in  Figure  5.  The  measured  and 
computed  (bipolar)  SAR  imagery  are  compared  in  Figures  6a  and 
6b,  for  the  M20  on  the  surface  of  the  Yuma  soil;  in  Figures  6c  and 
6d,  for  the  mine  flush-buried,  just  under  the  surface;  and  in  Fig¬ 
ures  6e  and  6f,  for  the  target  buried  six  inches  (15.24  cm).  In  all 
cases,  VV  polarization  is  considered  (vertically  incident  polariza- 
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4.2  Polarization  properties 


Figure  5a.  Ad  M20  anti-tank  mine,  used  in  the  measurements 
and  calculations. 


Figure  5b.  The  dimensions  of  the  M20  anti-tank  mine. 


tion,  vertically  received  polarization).  From  these  results  we  see 
that  the  agreement  between  the  measured  and  computed  imagery  is 
good  (particularly  so  for  the  surface  mine)  but,  for  the  case  of  the 
buried  targets,  the  background  clutter  corrupts  the  measured  signal. 
Nevertheless,  these  results  bolster  our  confidence  that  scattering 
from  the  three-dimensional  mine  is  modeled  accurately.  Note  that 
the  imagery  is  characterized  by  significant  structure  (particularly 
for  the  surface  and  flush-buried  mines),  a  result  of  the  UWB  band¬ 
width  and  the  cross-range  resolution  provided  by  the  SAR  aper¬ 
ture.  Such  stmeture  is  needed  for  accurate  target  discrimination, 
and  will  be  diminished  as  the  target  size  is  reduced  (for  a  fixed 
bandwidth),  a  particular  issue  for  smaller  anti-personnel  mines. 
This  issue  is  addressed  further  in  Section  6. 


As  mentioned  in  Section  3.2,  the  body-of-revolution  model  is 
appropriate  for  most  land  mines,  and  modeling  the  targets  as  such 
yields  important  insight  into  the  underlying  wave  phenomenology. 
In  particular,  considering  a  vertically  (V)  or  horizontally  (H) 
polarized  plane  wave,  incident  along  the  direction  /?,  a  plane  of 
symmetry  Ps  exists,  as  defined  by  fJ  and  the  body-of-revolution 
axis  of  rotation.  Since  the  incident  V-  or  H-polarized  plane  wave 
satisfies  symmetry  properties  about  Ps ,  and  the  body-of-revolution 
target  is  also  symmetric  about  Ps ,  the  scattered  fields  will  likewise 
satisfy  symmetry  properties.  With  respect  to  the  plane  Ps,  the  inci¬ 
dent  V-polarized  fields  are  identical  at  ( r,0,(j) )  and  ( r,0-<j> ), 
where  the  azimuthal  angle,  <j> ,  is  referenced  to  Ps .  Consequently, 
for  V-polarized  excitation,  the  scattered  fields  at  (r,&,  <f)  are  iden¬ 
tical  to  those  at  (r,  ,  with  respect  to  Ps .  In  the  limit  tj>  — *  0 

(i.e.,  in  the  plane  Ps,  representative  of  backscattering),  this  implies 
that  the  fields  are  vertically  polarized.  Therefore,  if  the  incident 
plane  wave  is  purely  V  polarized,  the  backscattered  fields  will  also 
be  V  polarized.  Using  similar  logic,  if  the  incident  fields  are  H 
polarized,  the  backscattered  fields  are  also  H  polarized.  Thus,  for  a 
buried  body  of  revolution  (such  as  in  Figure  2),  the  backscattered 
fields  have  no  cross-polarization  component  (the  HV  and  VH 
fields  are  zero);  note  that  the  bistatic  fields  need  not  be  purely  V  or 
H  polarized. 

This  polarimetric  property  is  potentially  very  useful,  in  that 
the  body-of-revolution  symmetry  of  most  land  mines  is  uncharac¬ 
teristic  of  most  natural  clutter  (rocks,  roots,  etc.).  Moreover,  note 
that  each  waveform  sk(t),  used  to  constitute  the  SAR  image,  is 
measured  in  backscatter,  so  the  aforementioned  polarimetric  prop¬ 
erties  will  be  manifested  in  SAR  imagery,  as  well.  As  an  example 
of  such,  in  Figure  7  we  plot  measured  polarimetric  SAR  imagery 
for  the  M20  mine,  buried  15.24  cm  in  Yuma  soil.  It  is  clear  that  the 
mines  are  virtually  invisible  in  the  cross-polarized  (HV)  image, 
while  they  appear  prominently  in  the  VV  and  HH  images.  Such 
issues  have  been  addressed  in  detail  in  a  recent  letter  [30], 

5.  Mine  and  mine-field  detection 

The  results  in  Section  4  indicate  that  the  models  discussed  in 
Section  3.2  accurately  represent  the  phenomenology  characteristic 
of  UWB  scattering  from  buried  and  surface  land  mines.  The  exam¬ 
ples  of  that  section  were  for  conducting  targets,  as  are  the  detection 
results  of  this  section.  The  more  challenging  problem  of  plastic 
mines  is  addressed  in  Section  6.  The  detection  results  presented 
here  do  not  exploit  the  potential  of  polarimetry,  outlined  in  Section 
4.2.  This  is  due  to  the  polarization  properties  of  the  horn  antennas 
used  for  the  measurements,  for  which  pure  V  or  H  polarization  can 
only  be  achieved  over  a  limited  range  of  angles  with  respect  to 
boresight  (the  results  in  Figure  7  used  a  truncated  range  of  angles 
when  forming  the  image,  thereby  undermining  cross-range  resolu¬ 
tion).  Therefore,  the  results  presented  here  are  sub-optimal,  in  that 
we  do  not  exploit  the  potential  of  polarimetry;  this  will  require  a 
better  understanding  of,  and  correction  for,  the  antenna-polariza¬ 
tion  properties,  constituting  the  subject  of  ongoing  research. 


5.1  Model-based  template  matching:  image  domain 

If  the  clutter  was  white,  Gaussian,  and  additive,  and  the  target 
signature  known  exactly,  the  optimal  detector  would  be  a  matched 
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Figure  6a.  The  measured  synthetic-aperture-radar  image  for 
the  mine  in  Figure  5,  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  Figure  3. 
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Figure  6b.  The  computed  synthetic-aperture-radar  image  for 
the  mine  in  Figure  5,  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  Figure  3.  This 
should  be  compared  with  the  measurements  of  Figure  6a. 
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Figure  6c.  The  measured  synthetic-aperture-radar  image  for 
the  mine  in  Figure  5,  flush-buried  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  Figure  3. 
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Figure  6e.  The  measured  synthetic-aperture-radar  image  for 
the  mine  in  Figure  5,  buried  15.24  cm  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  soil  in  Figure  3. 
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Figure  6d.  The  computed  synthetic-aperture-radar  image  for 
the  mine  in  Figure  5,  flush-buried  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  Figure  3.  This  should  be  compared  with  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  Figure  6c. 
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Figure  6f.  The  computed  synthetic-aperture-radar  image  for 
the  mine  in  Figure  5,  buried  15.24  cm  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  soil  in  Figure  3.  This  should  be  compared  with  the  meas¬ 
urements  of  Figure  6e. 
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filter  [19].  In  reality,  for  the  data  we  have  measured,  the  clutter  is 
generally  non-stationary,  characterized  by  discrete  scatterings  from 
localized  naturally  occurring  obstacles  (bushes,  rocks,  petrified 
wood,  animal  burrows,  etc.).  Nevertheless,  the  results  of  Sec¬ 
tion  4.1  indicate  that  the  scattering  model  is  in  accord  with  the 
measurements,  suggesting  the  development  of  a  matched-filter- 
type  detection  scheme.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  approach 
makes  good  use  of  our  model,  but  is  sub-optimal  in  that  it  does  not 
exploit  the  statistics  of  the  clutter  (i.e.,  it  improperly  assumes  that 
the  clutter  is  white  and  Gaussian).  The  strong  non-stationary  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  clutter  makes  determination  of  the  clutter  statistics  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  therefore  we  do  not  attempt  such  here.  However,  we  note 
that  an  alpha-stable  statistical  model  is  appropriate  for  random 
scattering  from  discrete  entities  [31],  and  the  exploitation  of  such 
for  the  clutter  is  being  explored. 

Even  if  the  aforementioned  simplifications  with  regard  to  the 
clutter  are  utilized,  the  simple  matched-filter  detector  has  limita¬ 
tions.  In  particular,  the  target  signature  for  the  buried  land  mine  is 
a  function  of  the  burial  depth  and  the  background-soil  properties. 
Therefore,  if  l](x,y,y)  represents  the  model  target  image,  as  a 
function  of  the  parameter  vector  y  (symbolically  representing  the 
target  depth  and  soil  properties),  we  implement  the  generalized 
matched  filter  as  [19] 

Kxo>yo)  =  J  dxf dy\ dr  M(x,y)i,(x-  x0,y  ~y0;y)py{r),  (2) 

where  M(x,y)  represents  the  measured  SAR  imagery,  (*0,.y0) 
denotes  the  shifted  position  of  the  computed  template  I,(x,y;y), 
and  pr(y)  represents  the  estimated  density  function  on  the 
parameters  y  .  The  test  statistic,  l(x0,  y0) ,  is  compared  to  a  thresh¬ 
old,  t,  and  a  target  is  declared  at  point  (x0,y0)  if  l(x0,y0)>t, 
while  clutter  is  declared  (i.e.,  no  target)  if  /(x0,>’0)  <  t .  By  varying 
the  threshold,  t,  the  receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  is  gen¬ 
erated  [19],  characterized  as  the  probability  of  detection  versus  the 
probability  of  false  alarm. 

There  are  several  issues  with  regard  to  Equation  (2)  that 
require  further  discussion.  First,  there  are  many  examples  for 
which  the  clutter  response  is  much  stronger  in  amplitude  than  that 
of  the  desired  target.  Consequently,  even  though  the  shape  of 
M(x,y)  is  not  matched  to  I,{x,y,y)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  clutter, 
the  former’s  strong  amplitude  can  yield  a  large  l  (and,  hence,  a 
false  alarm).  For  the  clutter  considered  here,  this  is  a  particular 
problem.  Therefore,  when  computing  Equation  (2),  we  normalize 

M{x,y)  such  that  ^dx^dyM2{x,y)  =  1,  where  the  integration  is 

performed  over  the  principal  support  of  J,(x,y,y).  A  second  issue 
with  regard  to  Equation  (2)  is  the  possibility  of  obtaining  multiple 
“hits”  on  the  same  target  (or  clutter),  in  which  several  closely  situ¬ 
ated  discrete  positions  (x0,.)'o)  exceed  the  threshold.  Therefore, 
after  running  tire  detector,  we  distinguish  localized  pixel  clusters 
that  exceed  the  threshold,  and  declare  the  total  cluster  as  a  detec¬ 
tion  (correct  or  otherwise).  This  cluster  therefore  defines  a  “halo,” 
and  if  the  halo  intersects  the  position  of  a  target  (known  from 
“ground  truth”),  then  a  correct  detection  is  declared;  otherwise,  it  is 
scored  as  a  false  alarm.  The  size  of  the  clusters,  and  hence  the  halo, 
is  defined  to  be  the  putative  size  of  the  buried  target. 

The  parameter  density  function,  py  (y) ,  is  used  to  account  for 
environmental  uncertainty.  In  particular,  while  the  target  types  that 


may  be  encountered  are  often  known  a  priori  in  de-mining,  the 
exact  soil  properties  and  target  depth  are  generally  unknown.  How¬ 
ever,  Pr{y)  accounts  for  the  anticipated  variability  in  these 
parameters.  In  the  examples  considered  here,  we  sought,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  M20  mines  buried  to  a  depth  of  15.24  cm.  For  those  results, 
Py  {/)  was  designed  such  that  the  depth  varied  normally  between 
12.70  to  17.78  cm  (to  account  for  real-world  variability  in  the  bur¬ 
ial  depth).  Moreover,  we  considered  soil  moisture  content  (Figure 
3)  varying  normally  between  0  to  6%.  We  also  considered  uniform 
distributions  for  these  parameters,  and  little  change  was  witnessed 
in  the  results. 

The  procedure  in  Equation  (2)  exploits  the  accurate  models 
discussed  in  Section  3.2,  while  accounting  for  realistic  environ¬ 
mental  variability.  However,  the  requisite  computations  are  inten¬ 
sive  for  a  large  swath  of  SAR  imagery  (two-dimensional  spatial 
integration,  or  summation,  for  each  realization  of  y  ,  with  the 
number  of  y  s  required  dictated  by  the  density,  py(j )).  However, 
there  are  techniques  available  to  make  such  two-dimensional  spa¬ 
tial  integrations  tractable.  In  particular,  we  perform  the  two-dimen¬ 
sional  integration,  for  all  shifts  (x0,y0)  simultaneously,  through 
exploitation  of  the  properties  of  the  fast  Fourier  transform  (FFT). 
Both  the  templates  It(x,y,y)  and  the  measured  imagery  M{x,y) 
are  converted  to  the  two-dimensional  wavenumber  domain,  via  a 
two-dimensional  FFT  in  the  coordinates  x  and  y.  The  product  of 
the  two  spectral-domain  functions  is  performed,  followed  by  the 
two-dimensional  inverse  FFT,  from  which  all  spatial  shifts  are 
acquired  simultaneously.  This  procedure  is  performed  separately 
for  each  y  required  in  Equation  (2),  as  dictated  by  pr(y) . 

While  the  two-dimensional  FFT  results  in  a  significant 
reduction  in  computational  complexity,  matters  can  be  simplified 
further  through  use  of  a  multi-resolution  search  strategy.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  we  initially  consider  the  templates  It(x,y;y)  and  images 
M(x,y )  at  low  resolution,  by  filtering  their  spectral  content, 
thereby  allowing  down-sampling.  The  test  statistic  of  Equation  (2) 
is  computed  at  low  resolution,  and  only  those  pixels  for  which  a 
given  threshold  is  exceeded  are  processed  at  the  next,  higher-reso¬ 
lution  level  (for  which  greater  spectral  content  is  used  in  both 
and  M(x,y)).  At  each  stage  of  the  multi-resolution 
hierarchy,  the  regions  in  M(x,  y)  at  which  mines  are  anticipated  is 
pruned,  and  through  this  pruning  process,  the  highest-resolution 
(full-band)  computation  of  Equation  (2)  is  only  performed  over  a 
relatively  limited  domain  of  M{x,y).  We  have  performed  this 
multi-resolution  scheme  via  use  of  the  Daubecheis  perfectly  recon¬ 
structing  wavelet  [32]  (in  two  dimensions).  For  the  imagery  of 
interest  here,  we  have  found  four  levels  useful  (full  band,  1/4,  1/16, 
and  1/64  full  band).  Therefore,  through  this  procedure.  Equation 
(2)  is  only  computed  for  all  shifts  (x0,  y0)  at  1/64  the  resolution, 
followed  by  pruning.  This  process  is  repeated  at  1/16  full  band, 
then  at  1/4  full  band,  and,  finally,  at  full  band.  Therefore,  the  full- 
band,  most-computationally-expensive  computations  in  Equation 
(2)  are  performed  over  a  relatively  limited  portion  of  M(x,  y) .  In 
this  process,  one  must  carefully  account  for  the  shift-dependent 
properties  of  the  wavelet  transform  [33,  33], 

5.2  Template  matching:  down-range  “cuts” 

In  the  above  section,  we  have  discussed  model-based  tem¬ 
plate  matching  in  the  image  domain.  While  this  exploits  all  the 
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Figure  8.  The  receiver  operating  characteristic  for  the  detec¬ 
tors  discussed  in  Sections  5.1  and  5.2.  Results  for  the  detector 
in  Section  5.1  are  shown  for  VV  polarization,  while  both  VV 
and  HH  polarizations  are  considered  for  the  detector  in  Sec¬ 
tion  5.2. 


Figure  7.  Polarimetric  synthetic-aperture-radar  imagery  for  an 
M20  mine,  buried  15.24  cm  in  Yuma  soil  (Figure  3).  The  mine 
locations  are  indicated  with  the  arrows. 


Figure  9.  The  receiver  operating  characteristic  for  a  matched- 
filter  detector,  using  a  single  template.  Results  are  plotted  for  a 
detector  utilizing  (i)  a  template  for  a  flush-buried  target,  and 
(ii)  a  template  for  the  1 5.24-cm-deep  target,  both  in  soil  of  3% 
water  content  (Figure  3).  Also  shown  are  the  results  from 
Equation  (2),  using  27  templates,  with  parameters  selected  so 
as  to  span  the  range  of  target  depths  and  moisture  contents 
anticipated. 


Figure  10a.  Synthetic-aperture-radar  imagery  for  a  0.46  km2 
section  of  the  total  1.9  km2  area  imaged  (Yuma  Proving 
Ground,  Yuma,  Arizona).  The  locations  of  detections  are 
marked  with  an  “X”.  This  shows  the  result  when  targets  were 
declared  at  all  points  for  which  the  SAR  amplitude  was  consis¬ 
tent  with  that  of  a  buried  mine. 


Figure  10b.  The  same  type  of  SAR  imagery  as  in  Figure  10a, 
but  showing  the  result  of  the  detector  in  Equation  (2),  with  the 
threshold  t  selected  for  a  probability  of  detection  of  0.7,  and  a 
false  alarm  rate  of  1/km2. 
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information  available,  it  is  computationally  expensive.  We  have 
also  considered  a  less-computationally-intensive  approach,  in 
which  we  perform  correlations  using  one-dimensional  down-range 
“cuts”  in  the  image  (these  are  formed  by  taking  a  cut  through 
images  like  those  in  Figure  6,  in  the  down-range  direction,  through 
the  target  center).  For  the  UWB  time-domain  system  employed 
here,  such  down-range  cuts  are  analogous  to  time-domain  wave¬ 
forms.  Similar  down-range  cuts  are  formed  in  regions  of  interest  in 
the  image  M(x,  y) ,  with  which  the  one-dimensional  templates  are 
correlated  (the  correlations  are  performed  in  the  spectral  Fourier 
domain,  where  results  are  less  sensitive  to  misalignment).  While 
such  an  approach  is  sub-optimal-in  that  it  does  not  exploit  the 
cross-range  properties  of  the  target  signature  (as  does  the  former 
algorithm)-it  is  computationally  quite  efficient.  Moreover,  this 
procedure  exploits  differences  in  the  down-range  properties  of  tar¬ 
gets  and  natural  clutter,  which  we  have  consistently  found  over 
much  of  the  imagery  considered.  To  further  improve  computational 
speed,  instead  of  integrating  over  the  parameter  y ,  as  done  in 
Equation  (2)  for  the  two-dimensional  templates,  here,  we  train  the 
algorithm  to  determine  that  (single)  down-range  template  that  is 
most  correlated  with  the  data,  and  least  correlated  with  the  clutter. 
Therefore,  this  approach  has  two  significant  differences  from 
Equation  (2):  the  aforementioned  reduction  to  a  one-dimensional 
template,  and  the  need  for  training  data  to  determine  the  best 
down-range  template  for  the  target  of  interest.  The  advantage  of 
this  approach,  after  training,  is  that  it  is  computationally  quite  effi¬ 
cient. 


5.3  Detector  results 

We  present  here  results  for  detection  of  M20  mines.  There 
were  several  other  mine  types  placed  in  the  test  zone  (e.g.,  several 
Valmara  69  anti-personnel  mines),  which  were  deemed  false 
alarms  if  detected  by  the  algorithm:  i.e.,  these  additional  mines 
were  considered  (anthropic)  clutter  to  the  detector  designed  for  the 
M20. 

The  detector  performance  is  indicated  in  Figure  8.  The 
detector  in  Equation  (2)  used  full  resolution  (not  exploiting  the 
wavelet,  multi-resolution  scheme),  and  results  are  shown  for  VV 
polarization.  This  detector  used,  in  Equation  (2),  the  templates  for 
the  M20  on  the  surface,  flush-buried,  and  buried  to  a  depth  of 
15.24  cm  (constituting  all  M20  mines  in  the  image).  Results  from 
the  detector  in  Section  5.2  are  shown  as  well,  for  both  VV  and  HH 
polarizations.  A  total  of  75  M20  mines  were  placed  in  the  scene, 
and  therefore  the  receiver-operating-characteristic  (ROC)  curves 
are  somewhat  discontinuous  in  form  (due  to  the  small  number  of 
targets  available  for  generating  the  probability  of  detection).  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  these  results  demonstrated  significant  promise.  For 
example,  the  detector  discussed  in  Section  5.1,  which  exploits  two- 
dimensional  model-based  templates  (with  no  training),  achieved  a 
probability  of  detection  of  nearly  0.5  at  one  false  alarm  per  square 
kilometer.  While  this  is  clearly  inadequate  for  detection  of  each 
land  mine,  it  is  quite  encouraging  for  mine-field  detection.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  simpler  detectors  of  Section  5.2  demonstrated  respect¬ 
able  performance,  as  well.  Note  that  these  results  had  a  peak 
detection  probability  of  approximately  0.7;  this  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  we  initially  scanned  the  imagery  with  a  “pre-screener,” 
essentially  an  energy  detector,  that  determined  regions  of  interest 
for  the  algorithms  in  Sections  5.1  and  5.2.  In  this  example,  the  pre¬ 
screening  process  also  eliminated  several  of  the  targets,  and  these 
targets  cannot  be  recovered  subsequently  by  the  more-sophisticated 
algorithms  discussed  above.  Therefore,  a  probability  of  detection 


of  0.7  in  Figure  8  implied  that  the  algorithms  in  Sections  5.1  and 
5.2  have  properly  detected  all  targets  remaining  after  pre-screen¬ 
ing.  The  number  of  targets  lost  is  dictated  by  the  threshold  used 
after  pre-screening,  and  the  results  in  Figure  8  are  representative, 
but  by  no  means  optimal. 

The  detector  in  Section  5.1  appears  to  be  particularly  prom¬ 
ising,  so  it  is  discussed  in  further  detail.  In  Equation  (2),  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  parameter  vector  y  yields  increased  algorithmic  com¬ 
plexity,  relative  to  performing  detection  with  a  single  template  (a 
single  y ).  To  assess  the  attendant  performance  gain,  in  Figure  9 
we  plot  detector  performance  using  a  single  template,  for  two  tem¬ 
plate  choices:  a  template  for  the  15.24-cm-deep  target,  and  a  tem¬ 
plate  for  a  flush-buried  target,  both  in  soil  of  3%  water  content 
(Figure  3).  For  comparison,  we  also  show  detector  results  com¬ 
puted  by  integrating  (summing)  over  27  templates,  representative 
of  the  detector  in  Equation  (2),  with  these  templates  spanning  the 
range  of  parameters  (target  depth  and  moisture  content)  antici¬ 
pated.  In  all  results  presented  in  Figure  9,  scoring  was  assessed 
relative  to  all  M20  mines  in  the  image  (i.e.,  all  M20  mines  were 
deemed  targets,  regardless  of  position).  Moreover,  in  this  example 
we  have  used  Equation  (2)  over  the  entire  image,  without  a  pre- 
screener,  and  therefore  a  detection  probability  of  1 .0  is  achievable 
(c.f.  Figure  8).  Finally,  while  Figure  8  quantified  false  alarms 
through  false-alarms  per  square  kilometer,  in  Figure  9  we  plot  the 
associated  probability  of  false  alarm  (for  this  data,  a  probability  of 

false  alarm  of  10-3  corresponds  to  approximately  one  false  alarm 
per  square  kilometer). 

Considering  the  results  in  Figure  9,  as  anticipated,  the  detec¬ 
tor  in  Equation  (2)  out-performed  each  of  the  detectors  formed 
with  a  single  template.  However,  the  single-template  detectors  still 
performed  reasonably  well,  with  results  that  may  be  satisfactory  for 
some  applications,  especially  with  regard  to  the  significantly 
reduced  algorithmic  complexity  relative  to  Equation  (2).  The  rea¬ 
sonable  performance  of  a  single  template  can  be  tracked  to  the 
relatively  slight  variation  in  the  templates  for  the  surface,  flush- 
buried,  and  15.24-cm-deep  mine  (Figure  6).  The  utility  of  Equation 
(2)  will  become  more  apparent  for  terrain  and  mine  properties  of 
greater  diversity. 

Space  limitations  prohibit  presentation  of  all  the  results  from 
our  investigations  of  detector  performance,  but  other  observations 
are  summarized.  With  regard  to  the  wavelet-based  pruning  strategy 
for  the  detector  of  Section  5.1,  we  did  not  notice  any  significant 
reduction  in  detector  performance  relative  to  a  full-band  imple¬ 
mentation  of  Equation  (2),  despite  the  reduced  algorithmic  com¬ 
plexity.  In  these  studies,  we  considered  two-,  three-,  and  four- 
wavelet  stages  (scales).  The  threshold  settings  at  the  various  scales 
determines  the  rate  of  pruning  (the  extent  of  area,  at  a  given  scale, 
that  is  deemed  clear  of  mines,  and  hence  is  not  searched  at  higher 
wavelet  resolutions).  There  is  therefore  a  tradeoff  between  algo¬ 
rithmic  complexity  and  accuracy  (as  for  the  pre-screener  discussed 
above,  once  a  target  is  lost  at  a  low  wavelet  resolution,  it  cannot  be 
recovered  when  one  moves  to  higher  resolution).  We  found  the 
final  results  relatively  insensitive  to  the  pruning  procedure,  as  long 
as  it  was  not  too  dramatic  at  a  given  scale.  While  this  was  a  posi¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  multi-resolution  scheme,  the  lack  of  shift  invari¬ 
ance  in  the  wavelet  coefficients  [33,  34]  constitutes  a  serious 
problem  (reducing  the  total  gains  in  computational  efficiency). 
Relative  to  performing  Equation  (2)  at  full  resolution,  the  two-level 
wavelet  algorithm  required  90%  the  computational  complexity; 
three  levels,  80%;  and  four  levels,  73%.  While  these  constitute  sig¬ 
nificant  savings,  especially  given  the  robust  final  detector  perform- 
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ance,  a  shift-invariant  multi-resolution  scheme  would  provide  far 
more  savings. 

Using  the  detector  in  Section  5.1,  designed  for  both  flush- 
buried  and  15.24-cm-deep  mines,  we  plot,  in  Figure  10,  the  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  image  that  exceed  a  prescribed  threshold,  t  (with  t 
selected  for  a  probability  of  detection  of  0.7,  and  a  false-alarm  rate 
of  1/km2).  The  detections  are  marked  with  an  “X”.  We  see,  in  Fig¬ 
ure  1 0,  that  most  of  the  mines  in  the  minefield  at  the  bottom  left 
were  properly  identified.  There  are  a  few  stray  detections  at  which 
ground  truth  indicated  no  mines,  and  these  detections,  therefore, 
constituted  false  alarms.  Nevertheless,  these  results  indicate  that 
the  mine  field  has  been  located  properly.  Note  that  each  mine  need 
not  be  detected  to  constitute  a  mine  field,  and  stray  detections  can 
be  discarded  as  false  alarms.  As  a  comparison  of  the  quality  of  the 
detector  in  Equation  (2),  relative  to  a  simpler  approach,  in  Fig¬ 
ure  10  we  also  identify  portions  of  the  SAR  image  that  have  sig¬ 
nature  amplitudes  consistent  with  that  expected  for  the  mine  in 
question.  From  Figure  10,  we  see  that  such  an  energy-based  detec¬ 
tion  criterion  (which  does  not  exploit  the  detailed  target  signatures, 
in  Figure  6)  results  in  an  unacceptably  high  false-alarm  rate. 


6.  Plastic  mines 

The  detection  results  in  Section  5  are  encouraging.  However, 
one  could  argue  that  the  examples  in  that  section  were  relegated  to 
the  relatively  simple  case  of  conducting  anti-tank  mines  (M20s).  In 
fact,  plastic  mines  were  placed  in  the  region  imaged,  but  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  these  targets  were  corrupted  by  the  clutter  response,  and 
could  not  be  convincingly  seen  in  the  data.  The  detection  of  such 
targets  constitutes  the  principal  challenge  in  mine  detection, 
because  such  low-metal-content  mines  are  virtually  invisible  to 
metal  detectors  (electromagnetic-induction  [10]  and  magnetometer 
[10]  sensors).  In  this  section,  we  exploit  the  scattering  model  in 
Section  3.2  to  address  this  problem  in  detail,  with  application  to 
UWB  radar. 

While  the  properties  of  the  plastic  mine  are  not  easily 
changed,  once  in  the  ground,  it  is  possible  to  change  the  electrical 
properties  of  the  soil.  For  example,  the  plastic  mines  considered  in 
our  SAR  measurements  had  a  dielectric  constant  near  erB  =  3 , 
while  the  soil  (Figure  3),  for  the  approximately  5%  water  content, 
also  had  a  real  part  of  the  dielectric  constant  near  3.  With  such  a 
minute  electrical  contrast  between  the  target  and  background,  their 
near-invisibility  is  expected  in  the  SAR  image.  However,  the 
results  in  Figure  3  indicate  that  the  contrast  can  be  enhanced  by 
increasing  the  soil  water  content.  The  enhanced  contrast  will  also 
be  accompanied  by  increased  attenuation  in  the  soil.  The  tradeoffs 
between  increased  contrast  and  loss  are  explored  here  in  detail. 

6.1  Target  scattering 

We  consider  UWB  plane-wave  scattering  from  a  “PMN2” 
plastic  anti-personnel  (AP)  mine  (shown  in  the  inset  in  Figure  13), 
with  the  incident  waveform  described  in  Figure  4.  The  mine  is 
characterized  by  a  dielectric  constant  erB  =  2.9  -  y'0.01 .  The  results 
in  Figure  11  present  the  time-domain  scattered  fields  from  the 
PMN2  AP  mine,  buried  to  a  depth  of  2  cm  in  Yuma  soil  (Figure  3), 
considering  0%,  5%,  10%,  15%,  and  20%  water  by  weight,  and  an 
incidence  angle  of  =  60°  with  respect  to  the  normal.  As  a  com¬ 
parison,  scattering  results  are  also  shown  for  the  15.24-cm-deep 
M20  mine,  which  constituted  the  weakest  scatterer  considered  in 


Section  5.  We  see,  in  Figure  11,  for  VV  and  HH  polarization,  that 
the  waveform  scattered  from  the  mine  in  5%  soil  was  dramatically 
smaller  than  that  of  the  buried  M20  mine,  explaining  why  such 
mines  were  virtually  impossible  to  see  in  the  SAR  imagery. 

The  results  in  Figure  1 1  demonstrate  that  the  increased  water 
content  dramatically  increases  the  signatures  of  plastic  anti-per¬ 
sonnel  (AP)  mines.  This  phenomenon  is  aided,  in  large  measure, 
by  the  fact  that  AP  mines  are  usually  buried  at  quite  shallow 
depths.  With  soil  penetration  constituting  less  of  an  issue  for  such 
situations,  it  suggests  consideration  of  systems  that  operate  over  an 
even  wider  bandwidth  than  the  ARL  system.  By  so  doing,  we  will 
generate  scattered  waveforms  with  more  structure,  especially  for 
the  small  AP  mines,  aiding  detection  algorithms  of  the  form  of 
Equation  (2).  While  the  bandwidth  of  the  ARL  system  is  adequate 
for  the  relatively  large  anti-tank  mine  considered  in  Sections  4  and 


Figure  11a.  Ultra-wide-band  W  plane-wave  scattering  from  a 
“PMN2”  (crB  =2.9-  /0.0 1 )  plastic  mine  (shown  in  the  inset  in 
Figure  13a),  with  the  incident  waveform  described  in  Figure  4. 
The  mine  is  buried  at  a  depth  of  2  cm  in  Yuma  soil  (Figure  3). 
Results  are  shown  for  0%,  5%,  10%,  15%,  and  20%  water  by 
weight,  and  an  incidence  angle  of  0,  =  60° .  As  a  comparison, 
scattering  results  are  also  shown  for  the  15.24-cm-deep  M20 
mine  (5%  water  content). 


Figure  lib.  The  same  results  as  in  Figure  11a,  but  for  HH 
polarization. 
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Figure  12.  The  scattered  field  for  the  PMN2  plastic  mine  (see 
the  inset  in  Figure  13a),  buried  2  cm  beneath  the  Yuma  soil, 
with  20%  water  content  (Figure  3).  The  incident  pulse  (inset) 
has  a  center  frequency  of  2  GHz  (instead  of  the  430  MHz  cen¬ 
ter  frequency  considered  in  Figure  11). 


5,  further  bandwidth  is  required  to  resolve  the  features  on  the 
PMN2,  shown  in  Figure  1 1  (and  similar  AP  mines).  However,  the 
development  of  such  systems  is  expensive,  and  such  development 
must  be  justifi  ed  by  quantifiable  performance  enhancement.  The 
algorithm  discussed  in  Section  3.2  affords  us  this  opportunity. 

In  Figure  12,  we  plot  scattering  results  for  the  PMN2  plastic 
mine,  situated  2  cm  beneath  the  Yuma  soil,  with  20%  water  con¬ 
tent.  However,  in  these  examples,  we  consider  an  incident  pulse 
with  a  center  frequency  of  2  GHz  (instead  of  the  420  MHz  center 
frequency  considered  in  Figure  11).  The  corresponding  incident 
pulse  is  shown  inset  in  Figure  12.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
incident  pulses  in  Figures  11  and  12  are  designed  such  that  they 
contain  the  same  energy  (despite  the  differing  bandwidths).  For 
this  case  of  relatively  high  water  content-which  the  results  in  Fig¬ 
ure  11  demonstrated  was  salutary  for  the  detection  of  plastic  AP 
mines-we  see  that  the  use  of  higher  frequencies  did  not  result  in 
appreciable  additional  attenuation  (for  these  realistic,  shallow  tar¬ 
gets).  Moreover,  the  increased  system  bandwidth  resulted  in  dra¬ 
matically  increased  structure  in  the  scattered  waveform,  relative  to 
scattering  within  the  bandwidth  of  the  ARL  BoomSAR.  Addition¬ 
ally,  note  that  the  scattered  waveforms  for  VV  and  HH  were  mark¬ 
edly  different,  aiding  polarimetric  processing  (recall,  from  Section 
4.2,  that  the  cross-polarized  fields  were  zero). 

6.2  Target  resonances 

It  has  been  demonstrated  previously  [11]  that  the  resonances 
of  conducting  mines,  such  as  the  M20,  are  characterized  by  very 
low-0  resonances  that  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  extract 
from  measured  data.  However,  since  energy  can  penetrate,  rever¬ 
berate  inside,  and  subsequently  radiate  from  a  plastic  mine,  the 
potential  of  measuring  resonances  exists  for  such  targets.  In  fact, 
measured  results  have  been  presented  [4,  8]  for  which  multiple 
resonances  were  extracted  for  a  buried  plastic  mine.  However,  one 
would  anticipate  that  the  utility  of  resonance-based  discrimination 
will  depend  strongly  on  the  contrast  between  the  plastic  mine  and 
the  background  soil.  Our  model  gives  us  the  requisite  tools  to 
address  this  issue,  in  detail. 


In  Figures  13a-13c,  we  plot  the  complex  resonant  frequency 
of  the  fundamental  resonant  mode  for  the  PMN2  AP  mine,  for 
Yuma  soil  of  10%,  15%,  and  20%  water  (Figure  3).  The  results  are 
plotted  as  a  function  of  target  depth.  In  addition  to  plotting  the 
depth-dependent  resonant  frequencies,  we  also  plot  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  resonant  frequency  for  the  same  target,  embedded  in  a  homoge¬ 
neous  medium  characterized  by  the  same  electrical  parameters  as 
the  soil.  Several  phenomena  can  be  observed  from  these  results. 
First,  note  that  the  resonant  frequencies  tend  to  spiral  with  chang¬ 
ing  depth.  Similar  behavior  has  been  seen  for  a  wire  over  a  ground 
plane  [35,  36],  and  for  a  wire  buried  in  a  half-space  [14].  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  has  been  explained  in  detail  in  those  papers,  and  analo¬ 
gous  effects  are  occurring  here  (the  reader  is  referred  to  [14,  35, 
36]  for  a  detailed  explanation).  For  resonant  frequency 
tu  =  ®'+  jeo"  ,  the  Q  is  defined  as  a>' /la)"  ,  and  we  note  from  Fig¬ 
ure  13  that  the  Q  increases  with  increasing  water  content.  This  is 
expected,  for  the  increased  target-soil  contrast,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  increased  scattered  signal  in  Figure  11,  will  also  increase  the 
contrast  between  the  resonant  structure  and  its  background.  As  for 
the  scattering  results,  this  process  is  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  plas¬ 
tic  AP  mines  are  generally  very  close  to  the  surface,  obviating  the 
enhanced  soil  attenuation  with  increased  water  content. 

The  benefits  of  an  enhanced  Q  can  be  quantified  through 
consideration  of  the  Cramer-Rao  lower  bound  [37].  In  particular, 
resonance-based  discrimination  [4,  8,  24]  is  usually  performed  by 
subjecting  the  late-time  scattered  fields  to  parametric  estimation 
for  the  resonant  frequency,  via  Prony’s  method  [26]  or  the  matrix- 
pencil  method  [27]  (or  similar  algorithms  [38]).  If  the  measure¬ 
ments  arc  contaminated  by  noise  and/or  clutter,  the  scattered  fields 
constitute  a  random  process,  with  the  results  of  any  particular 
measurement  constituting  one  realization  of  an  ensemble.  There¬ 
fore,  the  resonant  frequencies  extracted  from  such  data  must  be 
parametrized  as  random  variables.  While  algorithmic  performance 
in  the  mean  is  important  (and  a  correct  mean  constitutes  an  “unbi¬ 
ased”  estimator  [37]),  of  greater  significance  are  the  variances  of 
the  estimated  resonant  frequencies.  The  degree  of  variation  (vari¬ 
ance)  in  the  estimated  frequency  will  dictate  whether  the  resonant 
frequencies  can  provide  unambiguous  discrimination.  The  Cramer- 
Rao  lower  bound  (CRLB)  quantifies  the  lowest  variance  that  can 
be  achieved  by  any  estimator.  If  such  variation  is  too  large  for 
unambiguous  estimation,  no  algorithm  will  be  effective  for  reso¬ 
nance-based  discrimination.  Moreover,  the  Cramer-Rao  lower 
bound  is  a  function  of  the  signal-to-noise  ratio  (SNR).  Therefore, 
by  quantifying  what  variance  is  desired  for  unambiguous  discrimi¬ 
nation,  the  Cramer-Rao  lower  bound  dictates  what  SNR  is  required 
to  achieve  such  (assuming  an  algorithm  that  meets  the  Cramer-Rao 
lower  bound  exists,  termed  an  “efficient”  algorithm  [37]).  In  Fig¬ 
ure  14,  we  use  the  Cramer-Rao  lower  bound  to  quantify  the  nor¬ 
malized  standard  deviation  for  to' ,  considering  the  three  examples 
in  Figure  13.  In  these  calculations,  we  utilize  the  resonant  fre¬ 
quency  for  the  target  in  a  homogeneous  medium  (which,  from  Fig¬ 
ure  13,  is  close  to  that  of  the  resonant  frequencies  at  the  various 
depths  considered).  We  see  that,  to  achieve  a  standard  deviation  of 
less  than  10%  of  the  resonant  frequency  (real  part),  SNRs  of  22  dB, 
16  dB,  12  dB,  and  9  dB  are  required  for  soils  with,  respectively, 
5%,  10%,  15%,  and  20%  water.  For  5%  water,  results  are  shown 
for  the  PMN2  in  a  homogeneous-soil  background:  the  very  slight 
target-soil  contrast  for  this  case  made  computation  of  the  half¬ 
space  results  intractable  (and,  therefore,  results  are  not  shown  in 
Figure  13  for  5%  water).  The  Cramer-Rao  lower-bound  computa¬ 
tions  assume  additive  white  Gaussian  noise  [40]  (sampled  above 
the  Nyquist  rate,  with  the  data  length  at  least  three  times  the  time 
constant),  but  similar  results  are  derivable  for  arbitrary 
noise/clutter  statistics.  Figure  14  demonstrates  that  the  properties 
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Figure  13a.  The  complex  resonant  frequency  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  resonant  mode  for  the  PMN2  mine  (inset),  for  Yuma  soil  of 
10%  water  (Figure  3).  The  results  are  plotted  as  a  function  of 
target  depth,  d. 


Figure  13c.  The  complex  resonant  frequency  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  resonant  mode  for  the  PMN2  mine,  for  Yuma  soil  of  20% 
water  (Figure  3).  The  results  are  plotted  as  a  function  of  target 
depth,  d. 
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Figure  13b.  The  complex  resonant  frequency  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  resonant  mode  for  the  PMN2  mine,  for  Yuma  soil  of  15% 
water  (Figure  3).  The  results  are  plotted  as  a  function  of  target 
depth,  d. 
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Figure  14.  The  Cramer-Rao  lower  bound  for  the  normalized 
standard  deviation  for  /' ,  where  /'  is  the  real  part  of  the 
complex  resonant  frequency.  Results  are  shown  for  the  PMN2 
mine  (inset  in  Figure  13a),  embedded  in  a  homogeneous 
medium  characterized  by  the  soil  in  Figure  3,  considering 
water  contents  of  5%,  10%,  15%,  and  20%  by  weight. 
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of  the  soil  dramatically  influence  the  efficacy  of  resonance-based 
discrimination,  and  that,  for  the  examples  presented  here,  simply 
increasing  the  soil  water  content  can  significantly  enhance  the  util¬ 
ity  of  resonance-based  discrimination  for  plastic  mines. 

7.  Conclusions 

Radar  is  one  of  the  oldest  tools  for  subsurface  sensing. 
Remarkably,  until  very  recently,  there  has  been  little  rigorous 
modeling  of  the  fields  scattered  from  or  the  resonances  supported 
by  buried  targets.  This  is,  in  large  part,  due  to  the  complexity  of 
such  analyses,  which  have  been  aided  greatly  of  late  by  revolution¬ 
ary  increases  in  computational  power.  Therefore,  for  much  of  its 
existence,  the  efficacy  of  radar-based  subsurface  sensing  has  been 
assessed  based  on  a  limited  set  of  measured  data.  This  has  yielded 
results,  in  some  cases,  that  suggested  radar  is  a  panacea  and,  at  the 
other  extreme,  results  for  cases  in  which  radar  failed  entirely.  It  is 
now  understood  that  the  utility  of  radar-based  sensing  for  buried 
targets  is  largely  dictated  by  the  details  of  the  problem  (target  and 
soil)  in  question,  with  the  advances  in  modeling  providing  the  key 
to  appropriate  radar  deployment. 

In  de-mining  applications,  one  generally  must  interrogate  a 
large  swath  of  terrain.  Moreover,  standoff  is  of  obvious  benefit, 
when  attempting  to  locate  these  insidious  targets.  Therefore,  the 
Army  Research  Laboratory  (ARL)  has  focused  on  development  of 
a  SAR-based  system  that  affords  both  of  these  desired  attributes. 
Moreover,  the  ARL  BoomSAR  operates  over  ultra-wide-band  fre¬ 
quencies  (50-1 200  MHz),  simultaneously  providing  soil  penetra¬ 
tion  and  resolution.  Synthetic-aperture  radar  results  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  for  data  measured  at  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Yuma,  Ari¬ 
zona.  These  data  were  used  to  confirm  our  MoM-based  scattering 
models,  as  well  as  predictions  with  regard  to  the  polarimetric  prop¬ 
erties  of  most  land  mines.  In  particular,  we  confirmed  that  mines 
that  approximate  a  body  of  revolution  (BOR)  excite  no  cross- 
polarized  backscattered  fields. 

After  substantiating  the  model  accuracy,  we  used  the  com¬ 
puted  target  signatures  to  effect  a  detector.  This  detector  accounted 
for  the  real-world  situation  in  which  the  expected  mines  are  gener¬ 
ally  known,  but  the  exact  (spatially  varying)  soil  properties  and 
target  depths  are  often  not  known  exactly.  Therefore,  these  latter 
properties  have  been  treated  within  a  statistical  framework,  in 
which  the  soil  properties  and  target  depth  are  characterized  via  sta¬ 
tistical  distributions.  Results  have  been  presented  in  the  form  of  the 
receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC),  and  indicate  that  such  an 
approach  has  promise.  We  accurately  detected  a  large  percentage 
of  the  mines,  at  a  relatively  low  false-alarm  rate.  Moreover,  the 
false  alarms  tended  to  be  spread  sporadically  throughout  the  SAR 
image  (based  on  a  posteriori  ground-truth  knowledge),  while  the 
correct  mine  detections  tended  to  be  clustered,  as  expected  of  a 
mine  field.  Hence,  SAR  appears  to  be  an  attractive  option  for 
min c-field  detection.  Finally,  a  wavelet-based  optimization  scheme 
was  investigated,  to  improve  detector  efficiency.  Results  from  this 
preliminary  multi-resolution  study  appear  attractive,  but  signifi¬ 
cantly  greater  computational  savings  can  be  achieved  by  exploiting 
a  multi-resolulion  scheme  that  is  shift  invariant  (unlike  the  spatial 
wavelet  transform).  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  ARL  mine-detec¬ 
tion  paradigm  can  be  found  in  [40], 

While  the  SAR  detector  results  are  encouraging,  there  were 
some  disconcerting  issues  learned  as  a  consequence  of  the  meas¬ 


urements.  In  particular,  the  buried  plastic  mines  were  virtually 
invisible  to  the  radar  and  were  not  detected.  Since  many  mines 
have  only  trace  metal  content,  this  failure  is  particularly  troubling. 
The  near-invisibility  of  the  plastic  mines  to  radar  may  be  traced  to 
the  fact  that  the  electrical  contrast  between  the  plastic  target  and 
soil  was  insignificant,  for  the  examples  considered  here.  However, 
while  the  properties  of  the  plastic  mine  cannot  be  changed,  the 
electrical  characteristics  of  the  soil  can.  In  particular,  we  have 
examined  the  utility  of  applying  water  to  a  suspected  mine  field, 
thereby  increasing  the  electrical  contrast  between  the  target  and 
soil.  This  issue  was  addressed  in  the  context  of  the  scattered-field 
amplitude,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  natural  resonances  of  such 
targets.  For  the  soil  and  (representative)  plastic  target  considered,  it 
was  demonstrated  that  this  technique  potentially  has  significant 
utility.  This  matter  is  aided  by  the  fact  that  most  anti-personnel 
mines  are  buried  near  the  surface,  mitigating  the  increased  soil 
attenuation. 

In  addition  to  the  weak  target-background  contrast,  making 
difficult  the  detection  of  plastic  mines,  the  SAR  image  is  contami¬ 
nated  by  artifacts  due  to  imperfections  in  the  imaging  itself  (e.g., 
angle-dependent  effects  in  the  transmitted  waveform  and  in  the 
polarization,  which  do  not  currently  allow  image  calibration),  as 
well  as  radio-frequency  interference  (RFI).  It  is  felt  that  significant 
improvements  can  still  be  accrued  in  these  areas  (for  example, 
through  better  understanding  of  the  antennas),  and  that  the  subse¬ 
quently  improved  SAR  imagery  will  play  an  important  role  in 
detecting  low-contrast  (plastic)  targets.  Hence,  while  soil  modifi¬ 
cation  will  play  an  important  role  in  detecting  such  targets,  it  is  felt 
that  significant  systems-level  improvements  are  also  important. 
While  the  current  manifestation  of  the  BoomSAR  represents  a 
notable  engineering  achievement,  it  is  felt  that  significant 
improvements  are  still  possible. 


The  M20  mines,  buried  to  a  depth  of  15.24  cm,  were  the 
weakest  scatterers  detected  from  measured  data  in  this  study.  To 
quantify  the  complexity  of  the  problem  for  plastic  mines,  our  theo¬ 
retical  results  indicate  that  the  plastic  mine  had  a  scattered  ampli¬ 
tude  roughly  4%  that  of  the  buried  M20  mine  (with  the  plastic 
mine  placed  in  the  same  soil  as  considered  in  the  measurements, 
buried  to  a  depth  of  only  2  cm).  This  scattered  amplitude  is  well 
beneath  the  noise  (random  system  noise,  imaging  artifacts,  and 
RFI)  and  clutter  floor,  and  explains  why  the  plastic  mines  were 
invisible  in  the  imagery.  After  increasing  the  water  content  to  20%, 
the  plastic  mine  had  a  scattered  amplitude  approximately  20%  that 
of  the  15.24-cm-deep  M20.  This  is  still  a  very  stressing  target,  but 
with  better  imaging  techniques  and  better  removal  of  radio-fre¬ 
quency  interference,  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  detect  plastic  mines. 

Finally,  the  matched-filter-like  detector,  described  in  Equa¬ 
tion  (2),  which  was  so  effective  for  the  measured  data  considered 
here,  implicitly  assumes  that  the  air-soil  interface  is  flat.  In 
humanitarian  de-mining,  for  which  the  mines  may  have  been  in  the 
ground  for  decades,  this  interface  may  be  rough  (or  foliated  by 
randomizing  overgrowth).  In  this  case,  electromagnetic  transmis¬ 
sion  through  and  scattering  from  the  interface  must  be  parame¬ 
trized  as  a  random  process.  While  this  has  not  been  a  concern  for 
the  data  considered  here,  there  are  many  applications  for  which 
such  a  formulation  is  essential.  We  have  addressed  this  issue  in 
detail  [41,  42],  and  future  SAR-based  investigations  will  investi¬ 
gate  the  utility  of  such  a  framework,  through  consideration  of 
measured  data. 
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Corrections 

Two  errors  appeared  in  the  “Minutes  of  the  AP-S  AdCom  Meet¬ 
ing”  in  the  last  issue  ( IEEE  Antennas  and  Propagation  Magazine , 
40,  6,  December  1998).  On  page  54,  in  item  6.1.1,  the  2000  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  Phased  Array  Systems  and  Technology 
will  be  held  at  Dana  Point,  California.  In  item  6.3,  on  page  55,  the 
European  report  was  given  by  Gerry  Crone. 
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Abstract — A  method  of  moments  (MoM)  analysis  is  developed 
for  electromagnetic  scattering  from  a  dielectric  body  of  revolution 
(BOR)  embedded  in  a  layered  medium  (the  half-space  problem 
constituting  a  special  case).  The  layered-medium  parameters  can 
be  lossy  and  dispersive,  of  interest  for  simulating  soil.  To  make 
such  an  analysis  tractable  for  the  wide-band  (short-pulse)  appli¬ 
cations  of  interest  here,  we  have  employed  the  method  of  complex 
images  to  evaluate  the  Sommerfeld  integrals  characteristic  of 
the  dyadic  layered-medium  Green’s  function.  Example  wide¬ 
band  scattering  results  are  presented,  wherein  fundamental  wave 
phenomenology  is  elucidated.  Of  particular  interest,  we  consider 
wide-band  scattering  from  a  model  plastic  mine,  buried  in  soil, 
with  the  soil  covered  by  a  layer  of  snow. 

Index  Terms —  Method  of  moments,  subserlice  sensing,  time- 
domain  scattering. 


I.  Introduction 

LECTROMAGNETIC  scattering  from  bodies  of  revolu¬ 
tion  has  been  a  subject  of  interest  for  more  than  three 
decades  [1]— [9].  This  research  has  been  motivated  by  the  fact 
that  a  body  of  revolution  (BOR)  can  be  used  to  simulate  many 
man-made  targets  (e.g.,  missiles).  Moreover,  while  a  BOR  is 
three-dimensional  (3-D),  the  scattering  of  waves  from  such  a 
target  can  be  solved  by  using  what  is  often  a  2.5-dimensional 
analysis,  wherein  the  target’s  azimuthal  symmetry  is  exploited. 
In  particular,  azimuthal  Fourier  modes  are  used  to  represent  the 
target’s  rotational  variation,  thereby  reducing  the  problem  to 
finding  the  unknown  fields  or  currents  along  a  two-dimensional 
(2-D)  “generating  arc”  [  1  ]— [9] .  Such  unknowns  are  usually 
solved  for  in  the  frequency  domain  using  a  method  of  moments 
(MoM)  analysis  [1]— [9]. 

Most  previous  such  research  has  focused  on  targets  in  free 
space,  representative  of  scattering  from  airborne  BOR’s.  In 
such  work  one  exploits  the  free-space  Green’s  function,  which 
can  be  computed  in  closed  form  and  is  itself  rotationally 
symmetric;  these  two  properties  are  of  particular  importance 
in  simplifying  the  MoM  numerical  analysis.  However,  there 
has  recently  been  significant  interest  in  using  electromagnetic 
scattering  (radar)  for  the  detection  of  underground  targets 
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[10]— [14].  Examples  of  such  include  buried  mines,  unexploded 
ordnance,  and  buried  pipes  [13],  [14],  Each  of  these  man¬ 
made  targets  has  particular  properties  that  can  be  exploited  in 
the  context  of  the  scattering  analysis.  In  the  work  presented 
here,  we  are  interested  in  buried  mines.  It  is  well  known 
that  such  targets  often  closely  resemble  BOR’s  [15].  This 
property  has  been  exploited  in  a  recent  series  of  papers 
[16] — [19],  in  which  MoM  was  used  to  analyze  wide-band 
scattering  from  buried  conducting  BOR’s,  which  simulated 
metallic  mines. 

The  previous  research  on  buried  metal  mines  demonstrated 
the  close  agreement  that  can  be  obtained  between  theory  and 
experiment  [19],  for  real  mines,  and  shed  light  on  the  under¬ 
lying  wave  phenomenology.  However,  a  principal  challenge 
in  mine  detection  involves  plastic  mines,  with  such  targets 
generally  composed  of  only  trace  metallic  content  (usually  the 
tiny  firing  pin,  often  representing  only  a  few  grams  of  metal). 
In  the  work  presented  here,  we  therefore  consider  dielectric 
BOR’s  buried  in  a  layered  medium,  with  the  lossy,  dispersive 
layers  representing  the  typical  layered  character  of  many  soils 
(and/or  a  snow  layer). 

While  scattering  from  a  plastic  mine  can  be  solved  via 
a  3-D  finite -difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  algorithm,  such 
requires  solution  of  the  fields  at  all  points  in  the  compu¬ 
tational  domain  [20].  Though  ceding  some  generality,  the 
MoM  formulation  only  requires  solution  of  the  fields  along 
the  BOR  generating  arc,  from  which  the  scattered  fields  can 
be  determined  at  any  point.  Moreover,  a  modified  version 
of  the  BOR-MoM  code  can  be  used  to  study  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  dielectric-mine  resonances  [21],  something  that  is 
difficult  to  perform  via  FDTD,  since  mines  are  generally 
characterized  by  low-O  resonances.  Finally,  the  exploitation 
of  the  mine’s  symmetry  yields  important  phenomenologi¬ 
cal  insight.  In  particular,  for  the  case  of  buried-BOR  tar¬ 
gets,  one  can  readily  demonstrate  [22]  that  there  are  no 
cross-polarized  fields  (HV  —  V H  —  0)  in  the  case  of 
backscattering,  a  property  that  can  be  exploited  for  target 
discrimination. 

The  analysis  presented  here  is  not  the  first  to  model  buried 
dielectric  discontinuities  as  BOR’s.  Chang  and  Mei  [23]  used  a 
hybrid  algorithm  that  combined  finite-element  method  (FEM) 
modeling  of  the  BOR  with  an  integral  equation,  the  latter 
accounting  for  the  surrounding  half-space  medium.  Although 
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that  work  did  not  consider  buried  mines  (it  focused  on  geolog¬ 
ical  discontinuities),  the  general  framework  could  be  applied 
to  the  case  of  dielectric  mines.  However,  the  FEM  requires 
solution  of  the  fields  at  all  points  within  the  BOR,  while, 
again,  the  MoM  analysis  only  requires  solution  for  the  fields 
on  the  surface  of  the  generating  arc.  This  of  course  results  in 
some  loss  of  generality,  but  yields  significant  computational 
savings,  which  are  beneficial  for  the  wide-band  (short-pulse) 
applications  of  interest. 

The  BOR-MoM  analysis  developed  here  uses  the  mixed- 
potential  integral-equation  formulation  of  Michalski  and 
Zheng  [24]  (what  they  termed  “formulation  C”).  To  effect 
such,  one  requires  the  space-domain  dyadic  Green’s  func¬ 
tion  for  a  general  layered  medium,  here  considering  loss 
and  dispersion  as  well.  As  is  well  known,  closed-form 
representation  of  the  dyadic  Green’s  function  components 
is  only  possible  in  the  spectral  domain  [24],  while  the 
Sommerfeld  integrals  required  for  conversion  to  the  space 
domain  must  be  evaluated  approximately  [25]-[29],  Over 
the  years  various  numerical  and  asymptotic  techniques  have 
been  developed  for  evaluating  these  ubiquitous  integrals 
[25]— [29] .  Most  electromagnetic  mine-detection  systems  are 
of  an  ultra-wide-band  nature  [11],  [14],  [19]  and,  therefore,  it 
is  essential  that  the  Green’s  function  components  (which  are 
frequency  dependent)  be  computed  as  efficiently  as  possible. 
To  this  end,  we  exploit  here  the  method  of  complex  images 
[27]— [29] . 

The  method  of  complex  images  utilizes  a  parametric  algo¬ 
rithm,  for  example  Prony’s  method  [30],  [31]  or  the  matrix- 
pencil  method  [32],  [33],  to  express  the  components  of  the 
spectral-domain  dyadic  Green’s  function  in  terms  of  a  sum 
of  exponentials  with  complex  arguments  (a  different  such 
representation  for  each  component  of  the  dyadic).  Utiliz¬ 
ing  the  Weyl  or  Sommerfeld  identity  [27]-[29],  each  term 
in  the  summation  can  then  be  converted  to  the  space  do¬ 
main  (in  closed  form),  interpreted  physically  as  an  image 
in  complex  space.  Therefore,  the  problem  of  determining 
the  space-domain  Green’s  function  for  a  layered  medium  is 
reduced  from  the  laborious  and  computationally  expensive  task 
of  evaluating  Sommerfeld  integrals  numerically  [34],  to  the 
relatively  efficient  task  of  parametric  estimation  [30]— [33] .  As 
noted,  the  method  of  complex  images  has  been  used  previ¬ 
ously,  primarily  for  conducting  targets  or  radiators  [16] — [19], 
[27]-[29],  [35],  while  here  we  are  interested  in  dielectric 
targets,  thereby  necessitating  additional  Green’s  function  com¬ 
ponents  [36]. 

In  addition  to  describing  the  above  formulation,  with  a  focus 
on  computational  efficiency  for  wide-band  applications,  we 
examine  the  phenomenology  associated  with  scattering  from 
buried  dielectric  and  conducting  targets.  Of  particular  interest 
are  the  effects  of  target  and  soil  properties  on  the  subsequent 
target  signature,  as  a  function  of  operating  frequency.  More¬ 
over,  the  use  of  a  layered-media  Green’s  function,  rather  than 
the  simplified  half-space  Green’s  function  [  16]— [  19],  allows  us 
to  examine  several  important  and  realistic  scattering  problems 
of  interest.  For  example,  one  may  be  interested  in  detecting 
small  mines  buried  in  soil,  with  the  soil  covered  by  a  snow 
layer.  This  is  a  problem  well  suited  to  the  numerical  paradigm 
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Fig.  1 .  Plane-wave  scattering  from  body  of  revolution  in  planar  multilayered 
environment. 


utilized  here,  and  the  phenomenology  of  such  is  examined 
in  detail,  as  a  function  of  snow  type  (wetness)  and  snow 
depth. 

The  remainder  of  the  text  is  organized  as  follows.  The 
numerical  formulation  is  discussed  in  Section  II,  wherein 
we  detail  the  general  MoM  formulation  and  use  of  com¬ 
plex  images.  In  Section  III  are  presented  several  wide-band 
(short-pulse  time-domain)  numerical  results,  wherein  basic 
phenomenology  is  examined  for  realistic  model  parameters 
(including  lossy  and  dispersive  soil  and  snow).  Conclusions 
are  addressed  in  Section  IV. 


II.  Theory 

We  consider  scattering  from  a  (lossy)  dielectric  BOR  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  planar  layered  environment,  assuming  the  BOR’s  axis 
of  rotation  is  normal  to  the  interfaces  (Fig.  1).  We  are  interested 
in  the  scattered  time  domain  fields  for  an  incident  ultrawide- 
band  short-pulse  plane  wave.  The  problem  is  analyzed  in 
the  frequency  domain  using  a  MoM  solution  of  the  coupled 
surface  integral  equations,  with  the  time -domain  response 
calculated  via  a  fast  Fourier  transform  (FFT).  For  the  wide¬ 
band  problem  of  interest  here,  the  frequency-domain  analysis 
must  be  as  efficient  as  possible.  Therefore,  the  dyadic  and 
scalar  spatial  domain  Green’s  functions  are  calculated  using 
the  complex  image  technique  introduced  in  [27]-[29],  avoiding 
numerical  integration  of  Sommerfeld  type  integrals. 

A.  Surface  Integral  Equation  Formulation 

By  enforcing  boundary  conditions  for  the  tangential  electric 
and  magnetic  field  components  on  the  BOR  surface,  one 
obtains  coupled  integral  equations  for  the  electric  and  mag¬ 
netic  surface  currents,  J  and  AT,  respectively.  These  integral 
equations  can  be  put  in  a  mixed  potential  form  (MPIE,  mixed 
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potential  integral  equation) 
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similar  to  those  given  in  [17]  and  [24]  for  PEC  scatterers. 
These  integral  equations  have  the  same  form  as  those  typically 
used  for  scattering  from  dielectric  scatterers  in  free  space 
[3] — [9],  for  which  well  established  numerical  procedures  are 
available  [3]— [9] .  The  source  and  observation  point  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  r'  and  r,  respectively,  and  25mc  (r)  and  HLnr(r)  are 
the  known  incident  electric  and  magnetic  fields.  The  layered 
medium  (complex)  total  permittivity  and  permeability  are 
represented  by  e(r)  =  s'  (r)  —  jo(r)/^j  and  //(r),  respectively, 
where  s'  (r)  is  the  real  part  of  the  permittivity  and  air) 
is  the  conductivity;  eB  =  e'B  —  jaB/u>  and  /ijj  represent 
these  same  properties  for  the  homogeneous,  lossy  BOR  target. 
Surface  charge  densities  have  been  replaced  by  derivatives  of 
the  electric  and  magnetic  surface  current  densities  J(r')  and 
Mir1),  respectively,  using  the  continuity  relation. 

Explicit  expressions  for  the  spectral  domain  representation 

«- 

of  the  layered-medium  dyadic  kernel  K_y(r.  r’).  the  dyadic 

Green’s  function  G_\(r.  r1)  (representing  the  magnetic  vector 
potential  Air)  produced  by  an  infinitesimal  electric  dipole  at 
r1)  and  the  electric  scalar  potential  K,  „  (r.  r1)  of  a  point  charge 
associated  with  a  horizontal  electric  dipole  have  been  given  by 
Michalski  and  Zheng  [24],  where  we  use  their  “formulation 
C.”  Generalizing  the  formulation  in  [24]  to  (lossy)  dielectric 

scatterers,  we  introduce  the  additional  dyadics  Kpir,r')  and 

W 

gf  ir,r')  as  well  as  a  scalar  kernel  function  Kfm(r,r') 
associated  with  equivalent  magnetic  surface  currents  and  sur¬ 
face  charges,  respectively;  these  Green’s  function  components 


Fig.  2.  Geometry  for  method  of  moments  analysis  of  scattering  from  body 
of  revolution. 


can  be  determined  from  the  aforementioned  electric-current 
Green’s  function,  via  duality.  For  calculating  the  field  inside 
the  homogeneous  BOR,  produced  by  surface  currents  and 
surface  charges  on  its  surface,  we  utilize  the  homogeneous- 
medium  Green’s  function  GB{r,r')  —  oxi>(—jkBIi) / ApR. 
where  R  =  \r  —  r'\  represents  the  distance  between  source 
and  observation  point  and  kB  denotes  the  (complex)  wave 
number  inside  the  BOR. 

According  to  “formulation  C”  in  [24],  the  dyadic  ker- 

<s- 

nel  functions  K  \  Fir- r')  and  dyadic  Green’s  functions 
<s-  ’ 

G  ys-  ir.  r')  are  written  as 

Ka,f{t,  r')  =  {xx  +  w)KXf  +  ^zKa,f  +  zxK^f 

+  yzKAF  +  zyK^p  +  zzKXtp  (2a) 

GA,F(r,r')  =  ixx  +  yy)G%F  +  zxG^p 

+  zyG~XF  +  zzGa ~f-  (2b) 

The  coupled  integral  equations  in  (1)  are  valid  for  an  arbitrarily 
shaped  homogeneous  scatterer,  for  which  a  3-D  MoM  solution 
could  be  applied.  However,  to  make  an  application  to  ultra- 
wide-band  scattering  tractable,  we  consider  the  special  case 
of  a  BOR  (Fig.  1),  which  is  formed  by  rotating  a  generating 
arc  about  the  z- axis.  For  numerical  simulations,  the  generating 
arc  is  approximated  by  a  sequence  of  linear  segments  (Fig.  2). 
Coordinates  (</>,  t)  are  introduced,  where  the  angle  <b  is  as  used 
in  cylindrical  coordinates  (p,  </>■  z)  and  t  is  a  length  variable 
along  the  arc.  In  addition,  7  is  defined  as  the  angle  between 
the  vector  t  along  the  arc  and  the  ^-direction  (Fig.  2). 

If  the  Green’s  function  components  in  the  spatial  domain 
can  be  computed  efficiently  from  their  corresponding  closed- 
form  spectral  domain  representation  [24],  the  coupled  system 
of  integral  equations  given  by  (1)  can  be  solved  using  a 
modified  free-space  MoM  code  for  scattering  from  a  BOR 
[3]— [9], 


B.  Discrete  Complex  Image  Technique 

In  [17],  [18],  [27]— [29],  [35],  and  [36],  it  was  shown  that 
the  discrete  complex  image  technique  is  well  suited  for  fast 
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numerical  calculation  of  the  spatial  domain  Green’s  functions, 
whereby  laborious  and  computationally  expensive  integration 
of  Sommerfeld  type  integrals  is  avoided.  Here  we  summarize 
the  basic  steps. 

Assuming  the  Green’s  function  in  the  spectral  domain  is 
represented  by  f(kx,ky,z,z'),  its  spatial  domain  counterpart 
f{x  —  x1  ,y  —  y'jZjZ1)  is  defined  by  the  (shifted)  Fourier 
transform 


fix  -  x',y-y',z,z') 

^  p+oo  p+o o 

(2tt)2  J J 


f(kx,ky,z,z') 


■  e-jkz(x-x')-jkv(y-y')  ^  dky_  (3) 

Introducing  polar  coordinates  (kp,  a)  in  the  spectral  domain 
and  polar  coordinates  (r/.  if)  to  represent  (x  —  x',y  —  y1). 
and  taking  into  account  that  f(kp,a,z,z')  is  independent 
of  the  angle  a,  the  spatial  domain  form  (3)  can  be  written 
alternatively  as 

f{y,ffz,z')=—  J  f(kp,z,z')Jo(kpri)kpdkp.  (4) 

To  avoid  direct  numerical  integration  of  this  highly  oscillatory 
Sommerfeld  type  integral,  we  represent  f(kp,z,z')  in  a  form 
suitable  for  use  of  the  Sommerfeld  identity  [27]— [29],  [37] 

p—jkFL  1  poo  -1 


k2  =  +  kz,  and 

R  —  \Jy2  +  u{z  -  z')2 

—  \J  (x  —  x’)2  +  (y  —  y’)2  +  u(z  —  zJ)2.  (5b) 


For  the  source  and  observation  point  both  in  the  ith  layer,  this 
is  accomplished  by  performing  an  exponential  parameter  fit 
to  the  spectral  domain  representation  of  the  Green’s  function 
along  a  proper  path  in  the  fc,,-plane  or  /^,-plane  [27]— [29],  [36] 

f(kp,  z,  zJ)  =  — - h{kp) 

J2kzj 

■(  lim  hjkp)  +  y,  ap.e~k~'bt‘  j .  (6) 

\k^°°  J 


Here  we  use  a  least-square  Prony’s  method  [30],  [31]  to 
determine  the  complex  coefficients  ap  and  bp,  although  any 
such  algorithm  (e.g.,  the  Matrix  Pencil  method  [32],  [33]) 
can  be  utilized.  According  to  (6),  we  perform  a  parameter  fit 
using  a  finite  number  of  complex  exponentials  for  the  function 
h(kp)  —  h(o oj  (a  different  such  for  each  Greens  function  com¬ 
ponent).  Typically  between  M  —  6  and  M  —  15  exponentials 
are  sufficient  to  achieve  an  agreement  between  the  approximate 
and  the  original  spectral  domain  Green’s  function  within  1% 
in  the  root  mean  square  sense.  For  a  detailed  discussion, 
including  the  proper  choice  of  the  integration  path,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  [27]-[29]  and  [36]. 


C.  MoM  Solution 

The  coupled  integral  equations  given  by  (1)  are  solved 
numerically  via  the  well-known  MoM  solution  for  axially 
symmetric  objects  [1] — [9],  [17],  [18],  To  take  advantage  of 
the  rotational  symmetry,  the  incident  field,  surface  currents, 
and  Green’s  functions  are  expanded  into  discrete  Fourier 
series  along  the  azimuthal  (</>  or  </>')  direction.  The  currents 
are  represented  using  a  subsectional  pulse  basis  along  the 
generating  arc  (coordinate  t)  and  Fourier  series  expansion  for 
the  periodic  azimuthal  variation  [5],  [7],  The  discretization  of 
the  generating  arc  and  all  geometrical  parameters  are  defined  in 
Fig.  2.  Since  the  discrete  complex  image  technique  represents 
the  layered-medium  Green’s  functions  as  a  sum  of  terms 
similar  to  the  free-space  Green’s  function,  generalizing  a  free- 
space  BOR  MoM  code  [  1  ]— [9]  to  the  layered  case  considered 
here  is  straightforward,  though  somewhat  laborious.  Therefore, 
we  do  not  repeat  all  the  details. 

Testing  the  integral  equations  corresponding  to  </>-  and  t- 
components  of  the  incident  field  decouples  the  azimuthal 
Fourier  modes  m  =  0,  ±1,  ±2,  ±3,  •  •  •  [1] — [9]  and  leads  to 
a  set  of  simultaneous  equations  where  each  of  them  may  be 
represented  in  matrix  form  as 

rr  ymlk  1  r  ymlk  1  r  ymlk  1  \ymlk  1  ~\ 
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Zm  is  the  moment  matrix,  Im  is  a  column  vector  containing 
the  unknown  surface  current  coefficients,  and  Vm  is  the  driv¬ 
ing  vector  depending  on  the  Fourier  series  coefficients  (mth 
mode)  of  the  incident  electric  and  magnetic  fields  tangential 
to  the  BOR. 


D.  Time  Domain  Far-Field  Plane-Wave  Scattering 

The  MoM  impedance  matrices  Z'"  are  independent  of  the 
incident  field  (driving  vector)  as  well  as  the  observation  point. 
Therefore  once  the  impedance  matrices  have  been  calculated, 
the  scattering  for  an  arbitrary  number  of  incident  fields  ( near - 
or  fa r-field  source)  and/or  observations  points  (in  the  near  or 
far  field)  can  be  analyzed. 

Here  we  are  only  interested  in  the  scattered  field  at  a  point 
(r,  (?scat;  Y’scat)  in  medium  1  far  from  the  target,  produced  by 
an  incident  plane  wave  (propagating  in  medium  1,  e.g.,  air)  of 
arbitrary  polarization  and  direction  of  propagation  described 
by  ((?inc;  V’inc);  where  for  the  case  of  a  BOR  we  set  i/>inc  =  0 
without  any  loss  of  generality,  due  to  the  rotational  symmetry 
(Fig.  1).  This  is  best  described  using  the  polarimetric  scattering 
matrix  S{u>,  (?inc,  9scat,  V’scat)  (in  BSA,  backscatter  alignment 
convention)  defined  by 


-£|cati  ejkir  rSee  Sep,  1  ter" 

ZT’scat  _  c  „  C  *  Fine 

_Fp,  J  t  ['hi;'#  J  L  ■!/' 


(8) 
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from  which  the  polarimetric  radar  cross  section  (RCS) 

RCS pq  —  hm  47T7’2 

r— >qq 

=  4.T{\Spq\2  with  p,q  =  9,4’  (9) 

can  be  easily  determined.  Similar  to  the  scattering  matrix  S',  we 
define  a  normalized  time  domain  response  matrix  (independent 
of  the  distance  r  and,  therefore,  only  characterizing  the  target 
itself) 

wee(t)  we^{t) 

yj'ifs'ijsij'') 
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which  only  depends  on  the  incident  pulses  pq(t)  or  the 
corresponding  spectra  Pq(co)  in  the  two  orthogonal  incident 
polarizations  q  —  9  and  q  —  ip.  The  scattered  time  domain  far 
field  can  then  be  found  at  an  arbitrary  point  (r,  (?scat,  V’scat)  as 
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assuming  that  medium  1  is  nondispersive  and  lossless  (e.g., 
air),  where  time  domain  variables  are  written  as  small  letters 
and  t  here  represents  time. 

For  a  calculation  of  the  scattering  matrix  S  (for  one  incident 
angle)  we  solve  (7)  for  two  different  driving  vectors  V"\ 
corresponding  to  two  orthogonal  polarizations.  Explicit  expres¬ 
sions  for  the  elements  of  the  driving  vectors  are  given  in  the 
literature  [  1  ]— [9]  for  an  incident  plane  wave  in  free-space  (e.g., 
air).  For  the  problem  considered  here,  these  expressions  have 
to  be  modified,  to  take  into  account  the  direct  (downward), 
reflected  (upward)  and/or  transmitted  (downward)  incident 
field  as  well  as  the  refraction  at  the  interfaces,  both  depending 
on  the  layer  i  in  which  the  BOR  is  located.  The  number  of 
azimuthal  modes  required  in  the  Fourier  series  approximation 
of  the  incident  fields,  m  —  — mmax  •  •  •  rnmax,  depends  on 
kpp, nax  =  /u /'max  y ill  ('me.  using  the  maximum  radius  pmax 
of  the  BOR.  In  our  MoM  implementation  mmax  is  determined 
adaptively  to  guarantee  errors  less  than  0.1%  compared  to  the 
overall  incident  field.  If  medium  1  is  lossless  (e.g.,  ki  ~  Z:(l), 
this  could  be  simplified  by  using  the  approximation 

16 

fl 'max  ~  9  +  1 ,07 krf)llm>l  — 

"  \  ftpPmax 

valid  for  0  <  kppmax_  <  100  (12) 


which  was  found  to  provide  a  close  fit  to  mmax  for  the  range 
indicated. 

After  having  solved  for  the  unknown  current  coefficients  Im 
in  (7),  the  dyadic  Green’s  functions  needed  in  the  calculation 
of  the  scattered  far  field  25scat  are  evaluated  asymptotically 
using  only  the  saddle  point  contribution,  neglecting  surface  and 
leaky  waves  [37],  Explicit  equations  for  the  far  field  scattered 
by  a  BOR,  taking  into  account  the  Fourier  series  expansion  in 


the  azimuth  direction  and  therefore  calculating  the  (//-integral 
in  the  2-D  surface  current  integration  analytically,  can  be 
easily  derived  by  generalizing  the  solution  given  for  free  space 

HI  Kl¬ 


in.  Wide-Band  Scattering  Results 

The  layered-medium  BOR  algorithm  is  applicable  to  many 
problems  of  interest  in  radar  based  land  mine  detection.  For 
example,  one  can  account  for  the  layered  manner  in  which 
soil  is  often  distributed.  Moreover,  the  overturned  soil  in 
which  a  mine  is  buried  often  has  electrical  properties  different 
from  those  of  the  surrounding,  undisturbed  soil;  the  disturbed 
soil  can  be  modeled  approximately  via  a  lossy  dielectric 
BOR,  in  which  a  separate  BOR  (representing  the  model 
mine)  is  placed.  Such  applications  are  the  subjects  of  future 
papers.  Here  we  demonstrate  a  few  examples,  which  show 
the  potential  and  utility  of  the  algorithm.  In  particular,  we 
first  examine  scattering  from  a  plastic  BOR  (model  plastic 
mine)  buried  in  a  lossy,  dispersive  half-space  (Section  III- A), 
with  half-space  electrical  parameters  representative  of  data 
measured  from  real  soil  [38].  As  a  comparison,  we  also 
consider  scattering  from  a  buried  perfectly  conducting  BOR  of 
the  same  shape  as  the  model  plastic  mine,  with  the  perfectly 
conducting  BOR  modeled  by  use  of  a  subset  of  the  terms 
in  (7)  [17].  A  comparison  between  the  weak  energy  scattered 
from  dielectric  mines,  relative  to  conducting  mines  of  the  same 
shape,  underscores  the  difficulty  of  radar-based  plastic  mine 
detection.  Finally,  to  demonstrate  an  example  for  which  the 
layered-medium  Green’s  function  is  applicable,  we  consider 
scattering  from  a  plastic  BOR  buried  just  under  the  soil,  with 
the  soil  covered  by  a  layer  of  snow  (Section  III-B).  In  this 
context  we  examine  the  scattered  signal  as  a  function  of  snow 
type  (snow  wetness)  and  snow  depth. 

In  the  context  of  radar-based  detection  of  buried  targets, 
there  is  always  a  tradeoff  between  resolution  and  signal 
strength.  To  achieve  good  penetration  in  typical  lossy  soils, 
ground-penetrating  radar  systems  are  typically  designed  to 
operate  at  frequencies  less  than  approximately  1.5  GHz  [11], 
[14],  [19],  [20].  However,  such  a  restriction  in  bandwidth 
reduces  resolution,  thereby  minimizing  the  information  content 
in  the  scattered  fields.  To  enhance  the  information  in  the 
scattered  fields,  one  must  increase  the  system  bandwidth 
(resolution),  although  this  implies  increased  signal  attenua¬ 
tion  in  lossy  soils.  This  issue  is  examined  by  considering 
several  incident  waveforms  of  differing  bandwidth  and  center 
frequency. 

Finally,  before  proceeding  to  the  results,  we  note  that  there 
is  very  little  work  we  are  aware  of  published  on  short-pulse 
scattering  from  buried  dielectric  targets.  The  computer  code 
was  checked  extensively  to  verify  its  accuracy,  and  tests  were 
successfully  performed  for  a  dielectric  sphere  in  free-space 
and  with  the  limited  data  available  on  short-pulse  scattering 
from  buried  targets  [17], 

A.  Dielectric  and  Conducting  BOR  Buried  in  a  Half  Space 

In  our  first  set  of  examples,  we  consider  perfectly  conduct¬ 
ing  (PEC)  and  dielectric  cylinders  of  the  same  shape,  buried  in 
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Fig.  3.  Incident  pulse  p(t)  (Rayleigh  pulse  of  order  n  =  3,  center  frequency  fc  =  410  MHz  [39])  and  corresponding  amplitude  spectrum  |P(/)| 
(used  in  Fig.  4). 


a  lossy  dispersive  half  space.  The  PEC  and  plastic  targets  are 
both  cylinders  of  diameter  12.6  cm  and  height  5.3  cm,  with  the 
dielectric  target  characterized  by  e'rB  —  2.9  and  as  —  10-3 
S/m  (PVC).  The  top  of  the  cylinders  are  placed  5  cm  beneath 
the  air-ground  interface,  and  the  pulsed  plane  wave  is  incident 
at  (9mc  =  50  deg  (see  Fig.  1).  Finally,  the  half-space  in  which 
these  targets  are  buried  is  described  by  the  characteristics  of 
Puerto  Rico  clay  (10%  water  content),  as  reported  in  [38]. 

The  first  set  of  examples  utilize  the  incident  pulse  in  Fig.  3 
(a  Raleigh  wavelet  [39]  of  order  n  =  3  and  center  frequency 
at  fc  —  410  MHz).  This  incident  waveform  and  bandwidth  are 
typical  of  many  ground-penetrating  systems  [11],  [14],  [19], 
[20],  The  far-zone  backscattered  fields  are  normalized  as  in 
( 10)— (1 1),  with  results  presented  in  Fig.  4.  For  a  BOR  target 
there  are  no  cross-polarized  backscattered  fields,  and  therefore 
results  are  only  plotted  for  VV  (vertical  incidence,  vertical 
receive)  and  HH  (horizontal  incidence,  horizontal  receive) 
scattering.  While  there  are  slight  differences  in  the  VV  and 
HH  scattered  fields  for  a  given  target,  the  most  dramatic 
characteristic  of  the  results  in  Fig.  4  is  the  large  discrepancy  in 
the  amplitudes  of  the  waveforms  scattered  from  the  PEC  and 
PVC  targets  (despite  the  fact  that  the  targets  have  exactly  the 
same  shape)  and  the  different  polarity  of  the  signals,  the  latter 
resulting  from  a  “negative”  contrast  in  permittivity  {e'rB  =  2.9 
for  the  PVC  target  compared  to  a  soil  permittivity  ranging 
from  5  to  6). 

The  relatively  weak  backscattered  fields  for  the  plastic  target 
are  attributed  to  the  modest  contrast  between  the  target  and 
the  background  soil.  Over  the  bandwidth  considered  here,  the 
Puerto  Rico  clay  [38]  has  a  dielectric  constant  ranging  from 
5  to  6,  as  compared  to  e'rB  —  2.9  for  the  target.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  many  dry  soils  have  dielectric 
constants  even  closer  to  e'rB  for  which  the  fields  scattered  from 
the  plastic  target  will  be  even  smaller. 


Fig.  4.  Comparison  of  the  normalized  time  domain  response  for  a  perfectly 
conducting  (PEC)  and  a  plastic  (PVC:  s'rB  =  2.9,  as  =  10~3  S/m)  cylinder 
of  same  dimensions  (diameter  =  12.6  cm,  height  =  5.3  cm).  The  top  of  the 
cylinder  is  5  cm  below  the  ground-air  interface  at  :  =0  cm  (layer  1: 

air,  layer  2:  Puerto  Rico  clay  with  10%  water  [38]).  Results  are  shown  for 
>r\  \  (/)  =  wgg(t)  and  u'hh (t)  =  "',,,,( / )  in  case  of  backscattering  and 
H-mc  =  50°  (no  cross-polarization  for  backscattering  from  BOR  [22]).  The 
incident  pulse  is  given  in  Fig.  3. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  results  in  Fig.  4  is  the  fact  that 
the  time-domain  scattered  fields  have  duration  similar  to  the 
incident  waveform  in  Fig.  3  (although  the  wave  shapes  are 
distorted  due  to  dispersive  target  scattering  and  propagation 
through  the  dispersive  soil).  Therefore,  for  the  bandwidth  in 
Fig.  3,  the  targets  (both  PEC  and  PVC)  are  dispersive  point 
scatterers.  Since  there  are  many  obstacles  which  will  similarly 
be  point  scatterers  (rocks,  roots,  etc.),  target  discrimination  is 
difficult  with  this  incident  waveform.  To  address  this  issue, 
one  can  utilize  a  wider  bandwidth  incident  waveform  such 
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Fig.  5.  Incident  pulse  p(t)  (center  frequency  j,  =  3000  MHz)  and 
corresponding  amplitude  spectrum  |P(/)|  (used  in  Fig.  6). 


that  higher  resolution  is  achieved.  We  therefore  consider 
the  waveform  in  Fig.  5,  which  has  a  center  frequency  at 
fc  —  3000  MHz  and  considerably  wider  bandwidth  than  Fig.  3. 
To  accommodate  the  increased  bandwidth,  however,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  energy  components  are  at  significantly  higher  frequency 
than  those  in  Fig.  3,  resulting  in  increased  attenuation  as  the 
wave  penetrates  the  soil.  In  Fig.  6  we  consider  the  same  targets 
as  in  Fig.  4,  but  using  the  incident  waveform  in  Fig.  5.  As  seen 
from  Fig.  6(a)  and  (b),  the  increased  bandwidth  results  in  a 
noticeable  difference  in  the  VV  and  HH  backscattered  fields. 
Moreover,  the  shapes  of  the  waveforms  scattered  from  the 
PEC  and  PVC  targets  are  different  as  well  (note  the  different 
polarity  already  mentioned  above),  although,  as  in  Fig.  4,  the 
scattered  fields  from  the  PEC  target  are  markedly  stronger 
than  those  of  the  plastic  target. 

The  increased  bandwidth  of  Fig.  6  has  resulted  in  the 
anticipated  enhanced  information  content  in  the  scattered  fields 
(relative  to  Fig.  4).  For  the  PEC  target  we  attributed  much  of 
the  additional  waveforms  (vis-a-vis.  Fig.  4)  to  reverberations 
between  the  top  of  the  target  and  the  air-ground  interface, 
which  can  be  resolved  using  this  larger  bandwidth.  For  the 
plastic  target  there  are  also  such  reverberations,  as  well  as 
energy  that  gets  absorbed  in  and  then  reradiated  from  the 
interior  of  the  plastic  (these  two  phenomena  are  difficult  to 
separate).  The  increased  complexity  in  the  scattered  wave¬ 
forms  of  Fig.  6  is  accompanied  by  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  amplitude  of  the  scattered  fields  (due  to  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  enhanced  soil  attenuation);  comparing  Fig.  6(a)  and 
(b)  with  Fig.  4,  we  note  that  the  higher  bandwidth  excitation 
results  in  an  order-of-magnitude  reduction  in  the  scattered-field 
amplitudes. 

B.  Dielectric  BOR  Buried  Under  a  Snow  Layer 

We  consider  a  PVC  cylinder  of  the  same  shape  as  above, 
buried  1  cm  under  soil,  with  the  soil  covered  by  a  10-cm 
snow  layer.  The  winter  conditions  are  likely  to  alter  the  soil 
properties  (due  to  freezing),  but  for  simplicity,  we  consider  the 
soil  as  in  Figs.  4  and  6.  Dry  snow  is  often  easily  penetrated 


time  [nsec] 

(a) 


(b) 

Fig.  6.  Same  as  Fig.  4.  but  using  pulse  in  Fig.  5.  (a)  wyy(t)  =  wgg(t), 
(b)  whhU)  =  irvv(t). 

(relative  to  soil)  and  the  shallow  target  necessitates  minimal 
soil  penetration.  Therefore,  we  consider  the  incident  waveform 
in  Fig.  7  (center  frequency  fc  —  720  MHz),  characterized  by 
increased  bandwidth  relative  to  the  pulse  in  Fig.  3.  In  Fig.  8  we 
consider  “dry  snow,”  “snow,”  and  “wet  snow,”  characterized, 
respectively,  by  e',,  =  1.5  and  02  =  2  -10-4  S/m;  e',,  =  3  and 
0 2  =  10-3  S/m;  e'r2  =  5  and  ct2  =  10-2  S/m  [40].  For  the  VV 
results  in  Fig.  8(a),  the  increase  in  dielectric  constant  with 
snow  wetness  results  in  an  expected  temporal  shift,  but  the 
general  shape  of  the  scattered  waveform  is  largely  unchanged 
with  snow  type.  As  a  comparison,  in  Fig.  8(b),  we  consider 
HH  scattering  for  which  the  scattered  fields  are  characterized 
by  a  more  substantial  variation  with  snow  type.  Interestingly, 
in  Fig.  8(b),  the  10-cm  layer  of  “dry  snow”  results  in  a 
stronger  scattered  field  thatn  when  there  is  no  snow  at  all; 
this  is  attributed  to  the  very  low  loss  of  the  dry  snow  and 
a  snow-layer-induced  enhanced  impedance  matching  between 
the  soil  and  air.  The  difference  between  the  VV  and  HH 
cases  is  demonstrated  even  more  dramatically  in  Fig.  9  for 
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Fig.  7.  Incident  pulse  p(t)  (Rayleigh  pulse  of  order  n  =  4,  center  frequency 
/,.  =  720  MHz  [39])  and  corresponding  amplitude  spectrum  |P(/)|  (used 
in  Figs.  8  and  9). 


which  the  backscattered  fields  are  examined  as  a  function  of 
snow  depth  (0,  5,  10,  15,  20  cm)  for  the  “snow”  of  Fig. 
8.  For  VV  polarization  there  is  verly  little  reverberation  in 
the  snow  layer,  while  for  HH  polarization,  there  is  a  no¬ 
ticeable  late-time  oscillation  manifested  with  increased  snow 
depth.  The  minimal  VV  reverberation  is  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  near-total  transmission  at  the  various  interfaces 
(particularly  at  the  air-snow  interface),  due  to  near-Brewster- 
angle  excitation  [41],  while  such  Brewster  effects  are  absent 
for  the  HH  case. 

IV.  Conclusions 

A  numerical  algorithm  has  been  developed  for  modeling 
plastic  mines  buried  in  a  lossy  layered  medium  (e.g.,  soil 
with  or  without  a  snow  layer).  To  make  such  an  analysis 
tractable  for  the  wide-band,  short-pulse  problems  of  inter¬ 
est,  we  have  assumed  that  the  mine  can  be  modeled  as 
a  BOR,  which  is  a  good  approximation  for  most  mines. 
Exploitation  of  this  feature  results  in  a  significant  savings 
in  required  computational  resources  (vis-a-vis  finite  elements 
[23]  or  the  finite  difference  time  domain  [20]).  While  the 
MoM  BOR  algorithm  has  been  utilized  for  some  time,  it 
is  only  through  application  of  the  method  of  complex  im¬ 
ages  [27]-[29],  for  efficient  evaluation  of  the  layered-medium 
Green’s  function,  that  the  wide-band  computations  of  interest 
here  are  tractable.  The  wide-band  scattering  results  for  the 
PEC  and  PVC  BOR’s  presented  above  took  typically  on  the 
order  of  one  and  four  hours  of  CPU  time,  respectively,  on  a 
200-MHz  Pentium  Pro  personal  computer  (with  the  code 
written  in  Fortran  77). 

As  was  demonstrated  in  the  results  of  Section  III,  the 
characteristics  of  the  scattered  waveform  depend  strongly 
on  the  environment,  mine  type,  and  system  bandwidth.  To 
deploy  a  radar  system  properly  for  a  given  application,  it 
is  important  that  the  expected  scattered  signal  amplitude 
and  shape  be  known  in  advance  (there  are  many  plastic 
mines  and  soil  types  for  which  radar-based  detection  is  not 
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(a) 

Fig.  8.  Normalized  time  domain  response  for  a  buried  PVC-cylinder  (diam¬ 
eter  =  12.6  cm,  height  =  5.3  cm,  e'rB  —  2.9,  <r#  =  10— 3  S/m)  including 
the  effect  of  a  10-cm  snow  layer  (layer  2:  “dry  snow”  with  =1.5  and 
<72  —  2  ■  10— 4  S/m;  “snow”  with  s'r2  —  3  and  &2  —  10— 3  S/m;  “wet 
snow”  with  s'r2  =  5  and  <T2  =  10— 2  S/m)  on  top  of  the  soil  (layer  3: 
Puerto  Rico  clay  with  10%  water  content  [38]).  The  top  of  the  cylinder 
is  1  cm  below  the  ground-snow  interface  at  =0  cm,  the  snow-air 
interface  is  located  at  z±  =10  cm.  Results  are  shown  for  backscattering  and 
#inc  =  60°.  The  incident  pulse  is  given  in  Fig.  7.  (a)  wyv(t)  =  WQo(t). 
(b)  WHH(t)  = 

a  viable  option,  especially  when  the  contrast  between  the 
dielectric  target  and  soil  is  small).  It  is  for  such  purposes 
that  the  numerical  analysis  presented  here  is  of  particular 
importance.  Moreover,  in  the  design  of  optimal  detectors 
[42],  one  requires  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  target  signature 
as  a  function  of  soil  type  and  target  depth  (the  latter  two 
are  not  known  exactly  in  practice  and,  therefore,  must  be 
characterized  statistically).  For  such  applications,  one  must 
have  access  to  the  target  signature  for  a  large  range  of 
environmental  conditions,  necessitating  the  efficient  algorithm 
presented  here. 

While  the  layered-medium  BOR  algorithm  is  applicable  to 
many  problems  of  interest  in  mine  detection,  here  we  have 
chosen  to  present  a  few  representative  examples.  As  expected. 
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(a) 


time  [nsec] 

Member,  IEEE 

(b) 

Fig.  9.  Same  as  in  Fig.  8,  but  considering  variable  snow  depths 
(z±  =  0,5,10,15,20  cm)  and  “snow”  with  £'r2  —  3  and<j2  =  10— 3  S/m. 
(a)  wv v(t)  =  v>e«(t).  (b)  WHH(t)  =  u\ m(t). 


plastic  targets  result  in  significantly  reduced  scattered  energy 
(relative  to  a  conducting  target  of  the  same  shape),  with 
the  details  of  the  plastic-target  signature  dependent  on  the 
contrast  between  the  electrical  properties  of  the  soil  and 
target.  We  also  examined  scattering  from  targets  buried  under 
a  snow  layer.  For  dry  snow,  the  attenuation  introduced  by 
snow  penetration  is  minimal  at  the  frequencies  of  interest, 
and  radar  provides  an  effective  tool  for  subsurface  sensing. 
We  also  witnessed  difference  in  the  VV  and  HH  scattered 
fields  in  such  environments  due  primarily  to  Brewster-angle 
effects. 

An  advantage  of  the  frequency-domain  solution  presented 
here  (relative  to  time-domain  techniques,  such  as  the  finite 
difference  time  domain  [20])  is  its  applicability  to  the  compu¬ 
tation  of  target  resonances  [18],  [21].  The  late-time  resonances 
of  buried  plastic  targets  have  been  measured  previously,  with 
particularly  encouraging  results  presented  in  [14].  However, 
as  for  the  scattering  problem  addressed  here,  the  details  of  the 


buried-plastic-target  resonances  are  strongly  dependent  on  the 
specifics  of  the  target  and  background.  To  quantify  the  regimes 
for  which  resonance-based  discrimination  is  appropriate,  it  is 
important  to  have  an  accurate  model.  The  MoM  analysis  of 
buried-plastic-target  (mine)  resonances  will  be  the  subject  of 
future  research. 
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Short-Pulse  Electromagnetic  Scattering  from 
Arbitrarily  Oriented  Subsurface  Ordnance 

Norbert  Geng  and  Lawrence  Carin 

Abstract — A  rigorous  method-of-moments  (MoM)  analysis  is  used  to 
model  wide-band  scattering  from  general  three-dimensional  perfectly 
conducting  objects  buried  in  a  lossy  layered  medium.  Here,  we  focus  on 
ordnance  buried  in  a  half  space  (soil).  The  time-domain  fields  scattered 
from  a  tilted  antitank  mine  are  examined  in  detail  as  a  function  of 
polarization  and  observation  position. 

Index  Terms — Radar,  scattering,  short-pulse. 

1.  Introduction 

The  method  of  moments  (MoM)  has  been  used  as  a  modeling  tool 
for  nearly  three  decades  [1],  and  over  this  time,  it  has  been  used 
to  analyze  a  wide  range  of  scattering  problems.  Here,  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  wide-band  (short-pulse)  scattering  from  three-dimensional 
buried  ordinance  with  application  to  the  detection  of  buried  mines 
and  unexploded  ordnance  (UXO)  [2] — [9] .  For  such  problems,  one 
requires  the  dyadic  layered-medium  Green’s  function  [2],  [3],  [6] — [9], 
which  is  often  specialized  to  the  half-space  case.  This  Green's 
function  has  been  discussed  in  detail  in  [10],  where  several  alternative 
formulations  have  been  presented.  For  wide-band  applications,  one 
must  efficiently  evaluate  the  Sommerfeld-type  integrals  required  for 
computation  of  the  dyadic  Green's  function  [10].  Here,  we  utilize 
the  method  of  complex  images,  a  technique  developed  by  Chow  et 
al.  [11],  [12]  several  years  ago,  and  recently  extended  for  general 
three-dimensional  targets  [13]. 

Therefore,  the  techniques  used  here  to  analyze  scattering  from  a 
general  buried  perfectly  conducting  target  are  not  new,  the  triangular- 
patch  MoM  formulation  [1],  [14],  [15],  layered-medium  Green’s 
function  [10],  and  complex-image  technique  [1 1]— [13]  having  been 
published  elsewhere.  However,  despite  the  importance  of  the  buried- 
ordnance  problem,  there  are  few  results  published  in  the  literature  on 
the  phenomenology  underlying  this  application.  We  seek  to  fill  this 
void,  considering  an  antitank  mine  oriented  arbitrarily,  with  short- 
pulse  excitation  of  general  polarization.  Previous  MoM  results  for 
this  problem  [2],  [3],  [6]-[9]  considered  both  perfectly  conducting  and 
dielectric  (plastic)  mines,  but  the  problem  was  simplified  by  assuming 
that  the  mine-(layered  medium)  composite  was  a  body  of  revolution 
(BOR).  This  BOR  assumption  requires  that  the  axis  of  the  target  be 
perpendicular  to  the  air-ground  interface,  precluding  an  examination 
of  the  importance  of  the  mine  tilt  on  the  scattered  fields. 

One  can  also  model  scattering  from  general  buried  targets  through 
use  of  the  finite-difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  method  [4],  Previ¬ 
ous  FDTD  results  have  concentrated  on  near-field  applications,  in 
which  interactions  between  the  antenna  and  target  are  accounted  for 
rigorously  [4],  Here,  we  are  interested  in  applications  for  which  the 
sensor  is  distant  from  the  target  (synthetic  aperture  radar  [6],  [7]) 
which,  in  principle,  could  also  be  analyzed  via  FDTD.  We  utilize 
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the  MoM  in  lieu  of  FDTD  because  the  former  only  requires  spatial 
discretization  on  the  target  surface  (for  a  surface  MoM  formulation 
[14],  [15]),  while  the  latter  necessitates  discretization  of  the  entire 
computational  domain. 

Our  principal  focus  here  is  on  the  presentation  of  example  results, 
which  will  serve  two  purposes.  First,  the  detailed  phenomenological 
study  will  shed  light  on  the  physics  underlying  wide-band  scattering 
from  buried  ordnance.  Second,  since,  to  our  knowledge,  similar 
results  have  not  been  published  previously,  the  data  presented  here 
will  be  of  interest  for  comparison  to  future  computational  algorithms, 
be  they  integral-equation  (MoM)  or  differential-equation  (FDTD) 
based. 

n.  Phenomenological  Study 

Consider  a  cylindrical  perfectly  conducting  target,  of  33  cm  diame¬ 
ter  and  16  cm  height,  buried  in  soil  with  dielectric  constant  er  =  4  and 
conductivity  cr  =  0.005  S/m.  We  have  performed  detailed  analyzes  on 
the  effects  of  soil  type  on  the  scattered  fields,  and  the  soil  properties 
selected  here  are  representative  of  a  wide  class  of  soils  [7],  [16].  The 
MoM  analysis  can  readily  handle  dispersive  soils  [2],  [3],  [6]— [9], 
although  here  our  focus  is  on  the  target  itself.  The  cylindrical  target 
selected  closely  resembles  the  M20  antitank  mine  [6],  [7].  Finally, 
the  computer  code  was  validated  through  comparison  with  published 
results  [2],  [3],  [7],  in  which  the  special  case  of  nontilted  bodies  of 
revolution  (BOR's)  was  considered. 

It  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  correspondence  [6]  that  the  cross- 
polarized  fields  backscatterecl  from  a  BOR  are  zero,  and  this  has  been 
validated  experimentally  through  consideration  of  the  nontilted  M20 
mine  [6].  Since  many  forms  of  anthropic  clutter  do  not  satisfy  the 
BOR  model,  the  cross-polarized  fields  potentially  provide  a  powerful 
discriminant  for  distinction  of  targets  and  clutter  [6],  However,  for 
a  buried  target,  the  BOR  model  is  only  appropriate  if  the  target 
axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  air-ground  interface,  such  that  the 
target-(layered  medium)  composite  satisfies  the  BOR  model  [6],  In 
practice,  however,  one  may  anticipate  that  the  buried  mine  may  be 
tilted,  such  that  the  BOR-composite  model  is  no  longer  appropriate. 
It  is  of  interest  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  this  phenomenon 
corrupts  the  ideal  properties  of  the  cross-polarized  scattered  fields. 

A  second  issue  of  interest  involves  the  aspect-dependent  nature 
of  the  fields  scattered  from  a  buried  tilted  mine.  If  the  target-(half 
space)  composite  satisfies  the  BOR  model,  the  scattered  fields  are 
only  dependent  on  the  spherical  coordinates  ( r,  9 ) ,  independent  of 
the  azimuthal  position  <j>,  assuming  that  the  center  of  the  coordinate 
system  is  along  the  BOR  axis.  Now,  consider  a  tilted  mine,  with 
the  center  of  the  coordinate  system  at  the  center  of  the  mine, 
and  with  the  s  axis  defined  as  perpendicular  to  the  air-ground 
interface.  If  the  backscattered  fields  from  the  tilted  mine  are  a 
strong  function  of  the  azimuthal  angle  o,  then  the  difficulty  of  target 
detection  is  enhanced  significantly.  Moreover,  for  synthetic  aperture 
radar  (SAR)  applications  [6],  [7],  the  scattered  fields  from  multiple 
target-sensor  orientations  are  employed  to  generate  a  SAR  image. 
Consequently,  a  strong  dependence  of  the  tilted-mine  backscattered 
fields  on  the  target-sensor  orientation  will  have  an  important  effect 
on  the  subsequent  SAR  imagery. 

We  first  consider  the  polarimetric  issue,  and  in  Fig.  1  plot  the 
H V  (horizontally  polarized  receive  fields,  and  vertically  polarized 
excitation  fields)  for  a  mine  tilted  5°.  A  pulsed  plane  wave  is 
assumed  incident  30°  from  grazing,  with  a  pulse  shape  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1;  the  incident  pulse  has  a  center  frequency  of  500  MHz  and 
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Fig.  1.  Time-domain  fields  backscattered  from  a  tilted  perfectly  conducting 
cylinder,  which  simulates  an  M20  antitank  mine  (inset).  We  consider  the  target 
tilted  at  5° .  Shown  are  the  incidentpulse  (scale  on  left)  and  four  normalized 
backscattered  waveforms  (scale  on  right).  The  cross-polarized  HV  fields 
(which  are  the  same  as  the  VH  fields)  are  shown  for  azimuthal  angles 
<j>  =  G0°  and  <j>  =  120°.  For  comparison,  results  are  also  shown  for  the 
copolarized  VV  and  HH  fields  for  the  casewhen  the  mine  is  not  tilted.  The 
soil  has  er  =  4  and  a  —  0.005  S/m.  and  the  excitation  plane  wave  is 
incident  at  30°  from  grazing. 


are  ideally  zero  if  the  mine  is  oriented  with  its  axis  perpendicular 
to  the  soil — are  appreciable  even  for  a  modest  tilt.  This  may  vitiate 
the  utility  of  polarimetry  for  SAR-based  target  identification.  A  more 
conclusive  assessment  of  this  issue  will  require  examination  of  the 
relative  strength  of  cross-polarized  fields  from  clutter  of  interest. 

We  now  consider  the  copolarized  fields  scattered  from  a  tilted  mine 
as  a  function  of  the  azimuthal  angle  <!>.  In  Fig.  2,  we  consider  I  I 
backscattering,  for  a  5°  mine  tilt,  for  angles  <p  =  0°,60°,  120°,  and 
180°.  For  comparison,  we  also  consider  the  case  when  the  mine  is 
not  tilted,  for  which  the  backscattered  fields  are  the  same  for  all  o . 
For  the  o  =  0°  case,  the  mine  is  tilted  forward  toward  the  sensor, 
yielding  enhanced  backscattered  signal  strength  relative  to  the  case  of 
a  nontilted  mine.  Moreover,  we  see  that  the  backscattered  fields  are 
a  strong  function  of  the  angle  cj>,  complicating  target  identification. 
Although  the  detailed  shape  of  the  backscattered  fields  are  different 
for  HH  polarization  (Fig.  3),  these  are  again  a  strong  function  of 
the  target-sensor  orientation  (d>).  Space  limitations  preclude  showing 
results  for  the  case  of  a  10°  tilt,  but  this  case  again  manifests  an  even 
stronger  difference  in  the  backscattered  fields  relative  to  the  nontilted 
mine.  In  fact,  at  0  =  0°,  the  backscattered  VW  fields  were  almost 
twice  the  strength  of  the  fields  for  the  nontilted  case,  with  similar 
effects  witnessed  for  HH  polarization. 


Fig.  2.  As  in  Fig.  1,  but  for  VV  polarization.  Results  are  shown  for 
<f>  =  0°,  60°,  120°,  and  180° .  Backscattered  fields  are  also  shown  for  the  case 
when  the  mine  is  not  tilted,  for  which  the  scattered  fields  are  independent  of  <j>. 

significant  frequencies  that  extend  to  approximately  1  GHz.  The  far- 
zone,  cross-polarized  backscattered  fields  are  plotted  for  azimuthal 
angles  o  =  60°  and  o  =  120°,  where  o  =  0°  defines  a  bisectional 
symmetry  plane  through  the  tilted  target.  Note  that  the  cross-polarized 
backscattered  fields  vanish  if  the  wave  vector  is  in  the  0  =  0° 
plane  [6],  To  quantify  the  relative  strength  of  the  cross-polarized 
backscattered  fields,  we  also  plot  the  VV  and  HH  backscattered 
fields  for  the  case  when  the  mine  is  not  tilted  (for  which  case,  as 
mentioned,  there  are  no  cross-polarized  fields).  Each  backscattered 
far-zone  time-domain  waveform  is  normalized  through  multiplication 
by  the  observation  distance  r  (each  waveform  is  also  time  shifted). 
We  see  front  Fig.  1  that  the  tilted  mine  yields  appreciable  cross- 
polarized  backscattered  fields,  even  for  the  relatively  slight  (5°)  tilt 
considered  here.  Although  not  shown  due  to  space  constraints,  we 
also  considered  the  same  mine  tilted  10°,  for  which  we  witnessed 
an  approximate  doubling  of  the  backscattered  HV  response.  These 
results  demonstrate  that  the  cross-polarized  fields  for  a  mine — which 


III.  Conclusion 

A  rigorous  MoM  analysis  has  been  performed  on  the  polarmetric 
time-domain  fields  scattered  from  a  tilted  antitank  mine  buried  in 
soil.  The  mine  may  initially  be  placed  in  the  ground  in  a  tilted 
manner,  or  such  a  tilt  could  be  caused  by  movement  of  the  mine 
after  being  in  the  ground  through  multiple  seasons  (many  mines 
have  been  in  the  ground  for  decades).  Our  results  demonstrate  that, 
even  for  a  relatively  modest  tilt  of  5°,  the  backscattered  fields 
are  significantly  altered  relative  to  the  no-tilt  case.  In  particular, 
if  not  tilted,  BOR's  have  no  cross-polarized  fields.  However,  here 
we  have  shown  that  tilted  mines  have  significant  cross-polarized 
fields,  even  for  a  relatively  small  tilt  angle.  Moreover,  for  the  tilted 
mine,  the  VV  and  HH  scattered  fields  are  a  strong  function  of 
the  target-sensor  orientation,  complicating  target  identification  and 
SAR  imaging.  However,  these  results  also  underscore  the  benefit  of 
rigorous  modeling,  with  which  such  phenomena  can  be  predicted 
a  priori  and  exploited  (or,  at  least,  accounted  for)  in  the  context 
of  signal  processing.  Finally,  we  note  that  the  dependence  of  the 
backscattered  fields  on  the  tilt  angle  is  a  function  of  the  system 
bandwidth.  For  more  narrow  bandwidth  systems  than  considered  here, 
the  dependence  on  the  tilt  angle  will  be  less  appreciable.  However, 
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in  this  case,  the  target  appears  as  a  point  scatterer,  for  which  little 

discrimination  capability  is  possible. 
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Covariance  Estimation  with  Limited  Training  Samples 

Saldju  Tadjudin  and  David  A.  Landgrebe 

Abstract —  This  paper  describes  a  covariance  estimator  formulated 
under  an  empirical  Bayesian  setting  to  mitigate  the  problem  of  limited 
training  samples  in  the  Gaussian  maximum  likelihood  (ML)  classification 
for  remote  sensing.  The  most  suitable  covariance  mixture  is  selected  by 
maximizing  the  average  leave-one-out  log  likelihood.  Experimental  results 
using  AVIRIS  data  are  presented. 

Index  Terms — Covariance  estimation,  Gaussian  maximum  likelihood, 
leave-one-out  log  likelihood,  regularization. 

I.  Introduction 

In  the  conventional  Gaussian  maximum  likelihood  (ML)  classifier, 
the  classification  rule  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  discriminant 
function  and  a  sample  is  assigned  to  the  class  with  the  largest 
discriminant  function  value.  A  multivariate  Gaussian  density  function 
is  given  as 

fi ( )  =  ( 2 7T p’/2  |S; |-1/2  exp  [  -  | (x  -  /( , ) T E~  '  ( x  -/(;)], 

1  <  i  <  L 

where  x  £  W\  and  S;  are  the  tth  class  mean  vector  and 
covariance  matrix,  respectively,  and  L  is  the  number  of  classes. 
Assuming  a  [0,  1]  loss  function,  the  ML  classification  rule  then 
becomes 

di(x)  =  min  ddx) 

i<i<L 

where  di  is  the  discriminant  function  given  by 

di(x)  =  (.r  —  /(;  )TE;  1(.r  —  /(; )  +  111  |S;|. 

This  classification  rule  is  also  called  a  quadratic  classifier.  A  special 
case  occurs  when  all  of  the  class  covariance  matrices  are  identical. 
It  then  becomes  a  linear  classifier 

s.;  =  s.  i  <  ;  <  l. 

In  practical  situations,  the  true  class  distributions  are  rarely  known. 
Therefore,  the  sample  estimates  are  computed  from  the  training 
samples. 

The  quadratic  classifier’s  performance  can  be  degraded  when 
the  number  of  dimensions  is  large  compared  to  the  training  set 
size  due  to  the  instability  of  sample  estimates.  In  particular,  the 
sample  covariance  estimate  becomes  highly  variable  and  may  even  be 
singular.  One  way  to  deal  with  the  instability  of  covariance  estimate 
is  to  employ  the  linear  classifier.  By  replacing  each  class  covariance 
estimate  with  their  average,  leading  to  the  linear  classifier,  the  number 
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1.  Introduction 

The  modeling  of  electromagnetic  scattering  has  been  of  longstanding  interest, 
with  the  method  of  moments  (MoM)  [1]  representing  a  prominent  example. 
While  the  MoM  is  powerful,  it  has  limitations  that  restrict  its  utility.  In  particular, 
for  N  unknowns,  the  required  memory  (RAM)  is  of  order  (XIV2),  while  the  com¬ 
putational  complexity  depends  on  whether  a  direct  (LU-decomposition)  or  itera¬ 
tive  (conjugate  gradient  CG)  solver  is  applied,  the  former  requiring  O (N3)  opera¬ 
tions  and  &  latter  0(A'2)  operations  per  iteration.  To  counter  these  limitations, 
there  has  been  significant  interest  in  the  fast  multipole  method  (EMM)  [2-5].  The 
simplest  two-level  implementation  [2,3]  has  complexity  0(NX)  in  RAM  and 
CPU,  while  a  multi-level  FMM  [4,5]  further  reduces  this  to  O(MogiV).  While  the 
FMM  represents  a  promising  tool,  it  has  heretofore  been  applied  primarily  to 
free-space  scattering  [2-5],  2D  analysis  in  layered  media  [6],  or  quasi-planar  3D 

problems  in  circuit  and  antenna  design  [7],  There  are  many  important  applications 

for  which  die  fiee-space  model  or  die  quasi-planar  approximation  are  not  valid. 
For  example,  there  has  been  significant  interest  in  radar  sensing  of  buried  targets, 
such  as  mines  or  unexploded  ordnance  (UXO).  Moreover,  the  soil  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  analysis  of  scattering  from  a  target  situated  above  and  near  the 
ground  (e.g.,  vehicles).  While  mines  are  generally  small,  and  therefore  amenable 
to  an  MoM  analysis,  many  targets  of  interest  are  not.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to 
adapt  the  FMM  to  the  problem  of  scattering  from  a  target  in  the  vicinity  of  a  half¬ 
space  interface.  Here  we  concentrate  on  an  extension  of  the  two-level  FMM  [2, 
3],  while  similar  modifications  are  possible  with  the  multi-level  FMM  [4,5], 

2.  Half-space  fast  multipole  method 

We  utilize  the  half-space  electric  field  integral  equation  (EFEE)  [1 ,8] 

nxE"K(x)  =  nx;(ap1JJ  1  +  ^  -GAii(x,x')- J(x')dS'  (1) 

for  a  general  3D  PEC  target  situated  entirely  in  layer  i=l  or  i=2  of  a  half  space 
(Fig.  1).  To  avoid  problems  with  interior  resonances  (for  closed  targets),  a  com¬ 
bined  field  integral  equation  (CF1E)  [4]  could  be  used  instead.  Details  on  the  dy¬ 
adic  half-space  Green’s  function  can  be  found  in  [8].  Like  in  die  MoM,  the  sur¬ 
face  current  J(x')  is  expanded  into  a  set  of  basis  functions  b„.(x'),  where  we  use 
the  RWG  basis  defined  on  flat  triangles  representing  the  surface  [1],  Testing  (1) 
with  a  set  of  weighting  functions  w,(  X)  results  in  a  system  of  N  linear  equations 
(i.e.,  [Z]  I=V)  for  the  current  coefficients,  with  the  matrix  elements  given  by 

Z^=7<op,|JJJw„(x).  !  +  ^  GAii(x,x')b n,(x’)dS'dS  .  (2) 

S  S'  ‘ 

In  the  FMM  [2,3],  we  divide  the  computation  into  “near”  and  “fad’  terms.  For 
0-7803-5639-X/99/S10.00  ©  1999  IEEE. 
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“near”  interactions  (i.e.,  MoM part  of  FMM)  we  evaluate  the  half-space  Green’s 
function  using  the  method  of  complex  images  [9].  Matrix  elements  representing 
“near”  terms  are  stored  in  a  sparse  matrix  [Z"“’J.  For  “far”  terms  we  split  the  dy¬ 
adic  into  a  “direct”  contribution  (as  in  free  space,  but  general  complex  wavenum¬ 
ber  k,)  and  a  remaining  dyadic  accounting  for  the  interface  (A  is  not  an  operator) 

-jfc.jx-xj 

Ga«(x.x')  =  ig/(x.x')  +  AGAH(x,x')  =  I^j^— p|+AG/lii(x,x')  .  (3) 

Consequently,  the  impedance  matrix  elements  in  (2)  are  split  according  to 

z*-zzr+zg-zsr+z£*"  + az£  .  (4) 

Using  the  addition  theorem  and  a  plane  wave  decomposition  of  the  scalar  free- 
space  Green’s  function,  the  “far”  matrix  elements  in  die  3D  free-space  FMM  are 
written  as  [2,3]  (for  a  definition  of  the  geometrical  parameters  see  Fig.  1) 

zfarMm  =  igl  JJ  wraa(k)  ■  £<**,„,£• xm.m )  BmV(k)  d2k  (5a) 

4n 

Wma(k)  =  [!-kk]- Jjw„(„,0)(x)e-A4<*-*”>dS  (5b) 

5 

B*v(k)  =  [i-kk]JJ  Kw,  dS*  (5c) 

S' 

L 

2i(^m'm,k ■  Xm'm)  =  (-y)'(21  +  1)  h^\kiXm,m)  Z?(k  Xm.J  .  (5d) 

1=0 

In  case  of  Galerkin  testing  and  a  lossless  medium,  (5b, 5c)  are  complex-conjugate 
pairs.  Consequently,  either  (5b)  or  (5c)  need  be  stored  in  memory  [2,3].  How¬ 
ever,  here  we  are  interested  in  a  general  lossy  half  space  {i.e.,  k,  is  complex ),  and 
therefore  both  must  be  computed.  For  an  application  of  (5),  the  scatterer  surface 
is  first  partitioned  into  groups  m=l,..,M,  each  of  which  has  an  average  number 
of  Am=N/M  basis  functions.  Inside  group  m  the  elements  are  labeled  as  a=  1 .  .A  m. 
The  group  information  n(m, a)  is  stored  in  matrix  format.  As  was  shown  in  [2,3] 
for  the  two-level  FMM,  the  optimal  number  of  groups  is  M~Nm.  Empirical  ap¬ 
proximations  for  the  number  L  of  terms  needed  in  (5d)  are  given  in  [2,3,5]  for  a 
real  wavenumber  £,.  For  complex  ki  more  terms  are  required  [10].  Therefore,  in 
our  implementation  L  is  determined  adaptively  at  the  beginning. 

Using  (5),  the  complexity  with  respect  to  RAM  and  CPU  (for  performing  matrix- 
vector  multiplies  in  the  CG  solver)  is  reduced  from  N2  to  N*2  [2,3].  The  basic 
steps  described  in  [2,3]  remain  valid  to  account  for  [Z""']  and  the  “direct”  part 
[jrjfofom]  0f  jjje  interactions  (see  also  final  algorithm  below). 

However,  for  the  half-space  it  is  essential  to  include  the  “far”  interface  interac¬ 
tions  represented  by  [AZ/“r]  in  (4).  The  method  of  complex  images  [9]  represents 
the  Green’s  function  components  as  sums  of  free-space  Green's  functions  (with 
sources  in  complex  space),  which  can,  in  principle,  be  handled  within  the  FMM. 
While  addition  theorem  and  plane  wave  expansion  remain  valid  for  a  complex 
wavenumber  and  complex  images,  the  convergence  is  considerably  slower  [10]. 
Therefore,  we  utilize  an  approximate  but  highly  accurate  method  for  evaluating 
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the  “far”  interface  interactions.  In  particular,  if  the  target  is  entirely  above  or  be¬ 
low  the  interface,  and  if  basis  and  testing  functions  are  distant,  the  “reflected” 
term  can  be  evaluated  asymptotically  [11],  leading  to  an  image  in  real  space  with 
the  amplitude  given  by  the  polarization  dependent  reflection  coefficient. 


Generalizing  the  free-space  FMM  is  now  straightforward.  In  the  preprocessing 
stage  [2,3]  we  include  additional  calculations  of  the  translation  operator  (5d)  be¬ 
tween  image  and  observation  group  centers  as  well  as  the  spectral  Fourier  trans¬ 
forms  Bm.0.v(  k )  of  the  image  expansion  functions  [10].  Extending  [2,3],  the  ma¬ 
trix-vector  multiplies  in  the  CG  solution  are  performed  according  to 


&’(£>= £w.0')bLv4-® 

a'=l 

M 

8m(fe)= 


m'=! 


(6a) 

(6b) 


N 


n-l 


=  £Z-?r/»'  Wma(k).gB(k)  d2  k 

n'=l  4* 


(6c) 


where  the  summation  in  (6b)  is  over  “far”  interactions  only.  The  first  term  in  (6b) 
represents  “direct”  contributions,  the  reflection  dyadic  and  translation  operator  in 
the  second  term  account  for  “far'’  interface  interactions  [10],  The  three  steps  in 
(6a)-(6c)  are  often  called  aggregation,  translation  and  disaggregation  [4],  the  ba¬ 
sic  physical  interpretation  remains  unchanged  here. 

3.  Results 


We  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  the  half-space  FMM  by  considering  two  targets: 
a  model  UXO  buried  under  soil  (Fig.  2)  and  a  rectangular  box  situated  above  the 
ground  (Fig.  3).  All  relevant  parameters  can  be  found  in  the  figure  captions.  In 
all  examples,  the  bistatic  RCS  is  computed  via  the  FMM  developed  here,  as  well 
as  with  a  rigorous  MoM,  wherein  the  half-space  Green’s  function  is  evaluated 
rigorously  via  the  method  of  complex  images  [9].  Figs.  2  and  3  show  an  excel¬ 
lent  agreement  between  FMM  and  MoM  results,  for  co-  and  cross-polarized 
RCS.  The  RAM  and  CPU  requirements  of  the  half-space  FMM  are  about  twice  to 
three  times  compared  to  the  free-space  FMM  [10]  (caused  by  the  extra  set  of  real 
images  and  the  additional  Fourier  transforms  (5b,5c),  needed  because  (5b)  and 
(5c)  are  no  longer  conjugate  complex),  but  the  complexity  of  At5'2  is  unchanged. 
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Fig.  1  Source,  real  image  and  obser¬ 
vation  group  in  3D  half-space  FMM. 


Fig.  2  RCS  of  a  UXO  (cylinder  with 
spherical  endcap,  length=153cm,  dia- 
meter=40.6cm)  buried  in  Yuma  soil 
with  5%  water.  The  target  axis  lies  in 
the  yz-plane,  30°  relative  to  the  z-axis, 
with  the  nose  at  z=-2 17.5cm.  The  bi¬ 
static  RCS  is  plotted  at  9  =60°  for  va¬ 
rying  azimuth  6, .  for  a  plane  wave  in¬ 
cident  at  4>=-90°  and  0=60°  (frequency 
/=600MHz,  iV=l  1019  unknowns). 


Fig.  3a  RCS  of  a  closed  rectangular 
box  with  size  I^xZyoL  =12x2x2.5m3 
situated  50cm  above  Yuma  soil  with 
10%  water.  The  co-polarized  bistatic 
RCS  (W  and  HH)  is  plotted  for  vary¬ 
ing  azimuth  angle  at  9,=80°  (i.e.,  10° 
from  grazing),  for  a  plane  wave  inci¬ 
dent  at  <t>,=60°  and  0=60°  (frequency  is 
/=150MHz,  3776  triangles,  leading  to 
N=5664  unknowns). 


Fig.  3b  Same  as  Fig.  3a,  but  plotting 
cross-polarized  RCS  (VH  and  HV). 
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a  Lossy  Dispersive  Halfspace 
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Abstract — The  method  of  moments  (MoM)  is  used  to  rigorously 
analyze  wide-band  VHF  scattering  from  a  perfectly  conducting 
trihedral  placed  above  a  lossy,  dispersive  half  space.  The  method 
of  complex  images  is  employed  to  evaluate  the  layered-medium 
Green’s  function  efficiently  and  is  applied  here  to  the  half¬ 
space  problem.  Particular  attention  is  placed  on  the  physics  that 
underlie  scattering  from  such  targets  (as  a  function  of  frequency, 
incidence  angle,  polarization,  and  soil  type)  for  cases  in  which  the 
target  is  small  or  of  moderate  size  relative  to  wavelength  (where 
high-frequency  techniques  fail).  This  problem  is  of  interest  when 
conventional  trihedrals  are  employed  to  calibrate  VHF  synthetic 
aperture  radar  (SAR)  systems. 

Index  Terms — Calibration,  numerical  modeling,  scattering,  tri¬ 
hedrals. 


I.  Introduction 

IMAGE  calibration  is  an  issue  of  critical  importance  to 
synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR)  systems  [1] — [3].  Several 
techniques  have  been  developed  for  SAR  calibration,  with 
nearly  all  involving  canonical  scatterers  such  as  a  trihedral 
[4]— [6] .  Much  of  this  previous  research  has  been  performed 
over  narrow  frequency  bands,  with  the  operating  wavelength 
relatively  small  compared  to  the  trihedral  (or  dihedral)  di¬ 
mensions  [1] — [6].  While  such  operating  conditions  are  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  wide  class  of  radars,  newly  emerging  systems 
require  modified  calibration  procedures.  For  example,  foliage- 
penetrating  (FOPEN)  and  ground-penetrating  (GPEN)  SAR 
have  been  of  significant  interest  recently,  with  many  such 
systems  operating  over  ultrawide -band  (UWB)  frequencies 
[7],  [8],  Foliage-penetrating  systems  are  designed  to  oper¬ 
ate  at  wavelengths  at  which  significant  biomass  penetration 
is  possible,  while  retaining  sufficient  bandwidth  to  achieve 
desired  resolution.  Similar  issues  hold  for  soil  penetration. 
For  many  foliage  and  soil  types,  it  has  been  found  ef¬ 
ficacious  to  operate  in  the  VHF  and  low-UHF  band  [7], 
[8].  At  such  frequencies,  prohibitively  large  trihedrals  are 
required  if  conventional  high-frequency  scattering  models  are 
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employed  during  calibration.  Alternatively,  if  conventional¬ 
sized  trihedrals  are  utilized,  improved  models  must  be  utilized 
to  accurately  simulate  scattering  from  trihedrals  when  the 
wavelength  is  no  longer  small  relative  to  characteristic  target 
dimensions.  In  this  paper,  we  take  the  latter  approach,  in  which 
we  rigorously  model  the  VHF  and  low-UHF  fields  scattered 
from  conventional-sized  trihedrals  placed  over  model  ground 
(a  lossy,  dispersive  half  space).  The  results  of  this  study  are  of 
importance  for  accurate  FOPEN  and  GPEN  SAR  calibration. 

Previous  analyses  of  scattering  from  trihedral  and  dihedral 
scatterers  generally  have  been  based  on  high-frequency  tech¬ 
niques  [4]-[6]  such  as  the  geometrical  and  uniform  theory 
of  diffraction  (GTD  and  UTD,  respectively).  While  such 
techniques  are  elegant  and  often  yield  simple  and  therefore 
useful  results  [4]-[6],  they  are  only  appropriate  when  the 
high-frequency  approximation  is  valid  (characteristic  target 
dimensions  large  relative  to  wavelength).  Moreover,  most  of 
these  previous  analyses  have  considered  the  trihedral  in  free 
space,  neglecting  the  effects  of  the  soil.  For  conventional¬ 
sized  canonical  targets  at  the  VHF  and  low-UHF  frequencies 
of  interest,  such  techniques  are  inappropriate.  Therefore,  to 
calibrate  a  FOPEN  or  GPEN  SAR  based  on  the  fields  scattered 
from  such  targets,  we  must  employ  numerical  algorithms. 
Here,  we  utilize  the  method  of  moments  (MoM)  [9],  [10],  a 
well-known  technique  for  modeling  electromagnetic  scattering 
at  frequencies  at  which  GTD  and  UTD  fail.  If  the  target 
is  in  free  space,  a  MoM  analysis  is  relatively  straightfor¬ 
ward,  for  one  need  only  employ  the  scalar  free-space  Green’s 
function  [10].  However,  at  VHF  and  low-UHF  frequencies, 
the  wavelength  is  generally  large  relative  to  conventional 
trihedral  targets,  and  the  effects  of  the  air-ground  interface 
are  not  separated  easily  from  those  due  to  the  trihedral  itself. 
Consequently,  we  require  rigorous  application  of  the  dyadic 
half-space  Green’s  function,  significantly  complicating  the 
MoM  implementation.  This  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  the 
space-domain  dyadic  Green’s  function  cannot  be  expressed 
in  closed  form,  with  each  component  of  the  dyadic  requiring 
solution  of  a  Sommerfeld-type  integral  [9],  The  kernels  of  such 
integrals  generally  are  highly  oscillatory  and  therefore  require 
significant  computational  resources  if  conventional  numerical- 
integration  techniques  are  employed. 

The  components  of  the  layered-medium  dyadic  Green’s 
function  are  evaluated  here  using  the  recently  developed 
complex-image  technique  [1 1] — [13].  This  algorithm  utilizes 
the  Weyl  identity  [1 1] — [13],  which  equates  a  particular  Som- 
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Observation 

Point 


Fig.  1.  Schematic  of  a  trihedral  fiducial  target  above  a  lossy,  dispersive  half 
space.  The  angles  ©  and  4>  define  the  spherical  coordinate  system  used  to 
describe  the  results,  ©tilt  represents  the  trihedral  tilt,  and  h  is  the  height  of 
the  target  above  the  soil. 


Fig.  2.  Real  and  imaginary  parts  of  the  complex  dielectric  constant  as  a 
function  of  frequency  for  0,  5,  10,  15,  and  20%  water  content  by  percentage 
weight. 


merfeld  integral  to  the  free-space  Green’s  function.  A  paramet¬ 
ric  fitting  algorithm,  such  as  Prony’s  [14]  or  the  matrix-pencil 
[15]  method  is  used  in  the  spectral  domain  to  represent  each 
component  of  the  dyadic  Green’s  function  in  terms  of  a  sum 
of  Sommerfeld  integrals,  each  of  which  can  be  evaluated 
analytically  via  the  Weyl  identity  [1 1] — [13].  Consequently, 
the  arduous  task  of  evaluating  the  oscillatory  Sommerfeld 
integrals  numerically  is  converted  to  the  relatively  simple  task 
of  performing  a  parametric  fit  along  an  appropriate  path  in  the 
spectral  domain  [1 1] — [13],  thereby  significantly  accelerating 
the  speed  at  which  the  components  of  the  dyadic  Green’s 
function  can  be  evaluated.  This  is  particularly  important  for 
wide-band  applications,  since  the  dyadic  Green’s  function 
must  be  computed  anew  for  each  frequency  of  interest. 

In  the  work  presented  here,  we  provide  a  summary  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  numerical  algorithm  itself,  since  its  individual 
components  have  been  presented  previously  [9]— [15],  Our 
principal  interest  is  in  applying  it  to  the  rigorous  analysis 
of  wide-band  VHF  and  low-UHF  scattering  from  trihedral 
fiducial  targets,  situated  above  a  lossy,  dispersive  half  space 
(model  soil).  While  this  problem  is  of  critical  importance 


for  FOPEN  and  GPEN  SAR  applications,  to  our  knowledge, 
such  an  analysis  does  not  exist  in  the  literature.  The  results 
presented  here  will  be  of  use  for  accurately  calibrating  such 
systems,  and  potentially  for  the  design  of  fiducial  scatterers 
that  are  well  tailored  to  the  frequencies  of  interest  in  SAR- 
based  detection  of  concealed  targets. 

The  remainder  of  the  text  is  organized  as  follows.  In 
Section  II,  we  summarize  the  MoM  numerical  algorithm, 
followed  in  Section  III  by  a  detailed  examination  of  the  fields 
scattered  from  trihedrals  at  VHF  and  low-UHF  frequencies.  In 
these  results,  we  consider  scattering  from  the  trihedral  when 
placed  in  free  space  and  when  placed  over  soil  in  order  to 
quantify  the  effects  of  the  latter.  We  consider  trihedral  dimen¬ 
sions  representative  of  those  generally  deployed  in  practice 
for  SAR  applications  [l]-[6]  and  address  the  variation  of 
scattering  from  such  targets  as  a  function  of  incidence  angle, 
polarization,  frequency,  trihedral  tilt  angle,  and  soil  properties. 
The  conclusions  from  this  work  are  summarized  in  Section  IV. 


II.  Summary  of  Numerical  Modeling  Algorithm 

The  electric  field  E(r )  at  the  spatial  location  r  produced  by 
the  surface  currents  J(r')  at  r'  is  expressed  as  [9] 


E(r) 


+ 


1 

jive(r) 


V  V 


G(r ,  r')  •  J(r' )  dS' 


(1) 


where  I  is  the  unit  dyadic,  /i(r)  is  the  permeability,  and  e(r)  is 
the  permittivity  of  the  generally  inhomogeneous  background. 
The  dyadic  Green’s  function  for  the  background  medium  is 
represented  by  G(r,  r').  Here,  we  consider  the  special  case  of 
a  layered  medium  [9]  using  “Formulation  C’’  from  [9], 

We  assume  that  the  general  3-D  target  (e.g.,  a  trihedral) 
is  composed  of  a  perfect  electric  conductor  (PEC)  excited 
by  a  plane-wave  incident  from  a  distant  SAR  system.  The 
currents  induced  on  the  surface  of  the  PEC  are  solved  for 
using  a  conventional  MoM  analysis  [9],  [10],  where  here  we 
have  employed  a  triangular-patch  [10]  discretization  of  J(r'). 
For  the  case  of  free-space  scattering,  /i(r)  —  //,,  and  e(r)  = 
e0),  G(r,  r')  =  (xx  +  yy  +  zz)exp(-jkc>\r-r,\)/4.ir\r  —  r'|, 
and  therefore  the  MoM  solution  of  (1)  is  relatively  straight¬ 
forward  [10],  Here,  we  are  interested  in  a  general  layered 
medium,  representative  of  soil.  For  this  problem,  each  nonzero 
element  of  G(r,  r')  must  be  represented  as  a  Sommerfeld 
integral  in  the  form  [9] 

/(£>  z,  z')  =  ^  j0  z')J0{kp£,)kpdkp  (2) 


where  £  =  [(x  —  x')2  +  (y  —  t/)2]1 !2  ■  The  kernel  in  (2) 
is  generally  highly  oscillatory,  undermining  the  efficiency  of 
conventional  numerical-integration  procedures  [9]. 

In  the  work  presented  here,  (2)  is  evaluated  by  employing 
the  Weyl  identity  [11]-[13] 


e~jkR 

4irR 


27t  Jq  j2kz 


exp[(-jkzh(z,  z')]J0(kp^)kp  dkp 

(3a) 
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(d) 


Fig.  3.  Normalized  currents  induced  on  a  perfectly  conducting  trihedral  with  a  2.44-m  hypotenuse,  situated  h  =  15  cm  above  the  soil  in  Fig.  2,  with  10% 
water  content.  The  trihedral  is  tilted  upward  ©tnt  =  35°  and  the  vertically  polarized  plane  wave  is  incident  at  <f>  =  0°  and  ©  =  20°.  The  time  T  is 
the  period  of  the  300-MHz  wave:  (a)  t  =  0,  (b)  t  =  T/8,  (c)  t  =  T/4,  and  (d)  t  =  3T/8. 


with 


k2  —  k2  +  k 2,  R  —  \J (x  -  x')2  +  (y-  y')2  +  h2(z ,  zJ). 

(3b) 

To  efficiently  evaluate  the  integral  in  (2)  for  a  source  and 
observer  in  layer  i,  we  form  the  approximation 


„  *')  „ 

f  (kp,  z,  z')  = - — 7^ - h{kp) 


fik, 
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J2kAj 
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lim  h(kp)  +  ^ 

kn^OO 


-ksibr, 


m—1 


(4) 


of  sources  in  complex  space  and  therefore,  this  procedure  is 
referred  to  as  the  method  of  complex  images  [1 1] — [13]. 

By  utilizing  (4)  in  (2)  and  making  use  of  the  identity  in  (3a), 
(2)  is  represented  in  terms  of  a  sum  of  components,  each  of 
which  is  integrated  in  closed  form.  We  have  therefore  trans¬ 
ferred  the  burden  from  the  numerical  evaluation  of  a  highly 
oscillatory  integral  to  the  far  simpler  task  of  applying  para¬ 
metric  estimation  along  an  appropriate  path  in  the  A:,,-  plane 
[1 1] — [13].  Through  the  use  of  this  procedure,  it  is  possible 
to  efficiently  characterize  wide-band  scattering  from  perfectly 
conducting  targets  embedded  in  a  general  layered  medium.  We 
have  augmented  this  procedure  for  consideration  of  dielectric 
targets  as  well  [16],  [17],  although  such  are  not  addressed  here. 


where  the  coefficients  am  and  bm  are  estimated  along  an 
appropriate  line  (or  lines)  in  the  complex  plane  [1 1] — [13], 
using  a  technique  such  as  Prony’s  method  [14]  or  the  matrix- 
pencil  [15]  method.  This  procedure  is  applied  separately  for 
each  component  of  the  Green’s  function  dyadic.  The  sum  in 
(4)  corresponds  to  the  aggregate  response  from  a  collection 


III.  Wide-band  Trihedral 
Scattering  at  VHF  Frequencies 

We  consider  a  trihedral  composed  of  three  90°-45°^15o 
triangles  with  hypotenuse  equal  to  2.44  m.  This  fiducial  target 
is  characteristic  of  those  commonly  used  for  calibration  of 
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Fig.  4.  Backscattered  radar  cross  section  (RCS)  as  a  function  of  <f>  and  0 
for  a  perfectly  conducting  trihedral  with  a  2.44-m  hypotenuse  located  in  free 
space.  The  trihedral  is  tilted  upward  0 , ; | ,  =  35°  and  results  are  shown  for 
300-MHz  excitation:  (a)  VV,  (b)  HH,  and  (c)  HV. 

many  SAR  systems  [  1  ]— [6] .  We  assume  that  at  the  frequencies 
of  interest,  the  conductor  can  be  simulated  as  a  PEC  of  infini¬ 
tesimal  thickness.  The  target  is  situated  over  a  lossy,  dispersive 
half  space  (soil),  as  depicted  in  Fig.  1.  This  represents  a  special 
case  for  our  MoM  algorithm,  which  is  applicable  to  general 
layered  soils.  We  have  performed  SAR  measurements  [8]  at 
the  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Yuma,  AZ  (for  which  we  have 
extensive  soil  samples)  as  a  function  of  soil  water  content.  By 
adjusting  the  water  content,  the  electrical  properties  of  the  soil 
can  be  altered  significantly  [8],  [16],  [17].  Consequently,  we 
consider  the  effects  of  soil  moisture  content  (i.e.,  soil  electrical 
properties)  on  the  RCS  of  the  trihedral  scatterer.  The  measured 
real  and  imaginary  parts  of  the  dielectric  constant  are  plotted 
in  Fig.  2  for  Yuma  soil  as  a  function  of  water  content. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  results,  we  note  that  to  our 
knowledge,  no  previous  rigorous  modeling  of  VHF  scattering 
from  trihedrals  over  soil  exists  in  the  literature.  While  VHF 


-180  -90  0  +90  +180 


azimuth  (])  [deg] 

(c) 

Fig.  5.  As  in  Fig.  4,  but  the  trihedral  is  now  h  =  15  cm  above  the  soil  in 
Fig.  2  (10%  water  content). 

SAR  imagery  is  available  [7],  [8],  that  data  is  uncalibrated 
due  to  the  lack  of  accurate  modeling  of  fiducial  targets  at 
these  frequencies  (this  of  course  being  what  motivates  the 
work  presented  here).  Consequently,  to  verify  the  code’s 
accuracy,  we  have  performed  tests  against  results  presented 
in  the  literature  for  buried  PEC  bodies  of  revolution  (BOR’s) 
[18],  Space  limitations  prohibit  showing  the  comparisons  here, 
but  the  agreement  between  our  computations  and  results  in 
[18]  is  excellent.  Our  confidence  is  buttressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  BOR  results  in  [18]  used  a  MoM  code  tailored  explicitly 
to  buried  BOR’s,  while  here  we  have  employed  a  code  for 
general  PEC  targets.  While  both  algorithms  employ  the  half¬ 
space  Green’s  function,  the  details  of  the  algorithm  in  [18] 
and  that  reported  here  are  quite  different. 

A.  Induced  Currents 

We  first  consider  the  currents  induced  on  a  trihedral  due 
to  linearly  polarized  plane-wave  excitation  at  300  MHz.  The 
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Fig.  6.  Backscattered  RCS  as  a  function  of  <f>  for  0  =  20°  at  frequencies 
100,  300,  and  500  MHz.  Results  are  shown  for  the  target  in  free  space,  and 
h  =  15  cm  above  the  soil  in  Fig.  2  (10%  water  content).  In  both  cases,  the 
trihedral  (2.44-m  hypotenuse)  is  tilted  upward  0f  ;n  =  35°:  (a)  VV,  (b)  HH, 
and  (c)  HV. 

target  is  placed  15  cm  above  the  10%  Yuma  soil,  tilted  upward 
35°,  and  the  vertically  (V)  polarized  radiation  is  incident  at 
p  —  0°  and  9  —  20°  (see  Fig.  1).  In  Fig.  3,  the  normalized 


induced  currents  are  plotted  at  times  t  =  0,  t  =  T/8,  t  =  T /4, 
and  t  —  ST/8,  where  T  —  3.33  ns  is  the  wave  period  at 
300  MHz.  In  these  plots,  the  direction  of  the  arrow  represents 
the  direction  of  current  flow,  with  the  strength  indicated  by 
the  arrow  length.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  these  are 
steady-state  current  distributions  at  a  single  frequency.  The 
normalized  current  magnitude  is  depicted  by  the  gray-scale. 
In  addition  to  presenting  the  intricate  current  distribution  on 
the  target,  these  results  demonstrate  that  the  wavelength  (1  m 
in  air)  is  comparable  to  the  target  dimensions,  necessitating 
a  rigorous  MoM  analysis  rather  than  a  more  typical  high- 
frequency  analysis  [4]— [6] .  Although  not  shown  here  in  order 
to  conserve  space,  similar  results  have  been  computed  for 
horizontally  (H)  polarized  excitation.  As  one  would  expect, 
the  induced  currents  for  this  case  are  markedly  different 
than  the  V-polarization  results  in  Fig.  3.  In  particular,  for 
H-polarization  excitation,  the  induced  currents  flow  primarily 
horizontal  to  the  air-ground  interface. 

We  have  considered  the  induced  currents  on  the  same 
trihedral  when  situated  in  free  space.  The  differences  between 
the  above-ground  and  free-space  surface  currents  are  very 
subtle,  and  therefore,  the  distinctions  in  these  two  cases  are 
addressed  quantitatively  through  consideration  of  the  target 
radar  cross  section  (RCS). 

B.  Frequency  and  Angle  Variation 

We  first  plot  RCS  results  for  the  trihedral  in  free  space  tilted 
35°  upward,  considering  backscattering  at  all  <f>  and  9  for  300- 
MHz  excitation.  The  VV,  HH,  and  HV  backscattered  RCS’s 
are  presented  in  Fig.  4(a)-(c)  [due  to  reciprocity,  the  VH  fields 
are  of  course  equal  to  the  HV  results  in  Fig.  4(c)],  For  SAR- 
calibration  purposes,  azimuthal  angles  of  —45°  <  <p  <  45°  are 
of  most  relevance.  However,  in  the  MoM  computations,  all  <f> 
and  9  can  be  considered  at  modest  additional  computational 
cost  [9],  [10],  so  these  are  presented  here  for  completeness.  As 
expected,  due  to  symmetry,  the  cross-polarized  fields  vanish 
at  tp  —  0°  and  <p  =  ±180°. 

The  influence  of  the  soil  on  the  trihedral  RCS  is  of  critical 
importance  for  SAR  calibration.  We  address  this  issue  by  con¬ 
sidering  in  Fig.  5(a)-(c)  the  same  scenario  as  discussed  above, 
but  with  the  trihedral  placed  15  cm  above  Yuma  soil  with  10% 
water  content  (see  Fig.  2),  again  tilted  upward  35°.  For  all 
angles  of  incidence,  the  fields  penetrate  the  soil  better  for  V 
polarization  than  for  H  polarization  [19],  Consequently,  one 
would  anticipate  the  effects  of  the  soil  to  be  minimum  for  VV 
polarization,  with  the  soil  affecting  the  HH  and  cross-polarized 
backscattered  fields  more  prominently.  This  expectation  is 
realized  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  which  demonstrate  that  the  RCS 
is  least  affected  by  the  soil  for  VV  polarization.  However,  the 
gray  scale  plots  are  difficult  to  read  for  assessment  of  the  subtle 
differences  between  the  free-space  and  above-ground  cases. 
We  will  attempt  to  make  such  variations  more  quantitative. 

In  particular,  in  Fig.  6  we  plot  the  RCS  as  a  function  of  the 
azimuthal  angle  <f>  for  a  fixed  incidence  angle  0  =  20°  (the 
Brewster  angle  for  the  10%  Yuma  soil  is  approximately  68°). 
Results  are  shown  for  frequencies  100,  300,  and  500  MHz  for 
the  case  of  a  trihedral  placed  15  cm  above  the  soil  with  a  35° 
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(a) 


(b) 

Fig.  7.  Backscattered  RCS  of  a  trihedral  with  a  2.44-m  hypotenuse  as  a 
function  of  0  for  o  =  0°.  Results  are  shown  for  the  target  in  free  space, 
and  h  =  15  cm  above  the  soil  in  Fig.  2  (10%  water  content),  considering  the 
trihedral  tilted  upward  0t;i,  =  0°,  20°,  and  40°:  (a)  VV  and  (b)  HH. 

upward  tilt.  Considering  first  the  VV  results  in  Fig.  6(a),  we 
see  a  small  difference  in  the  trihedral’s  above-ground  and  free- 
space  response,  with  this  difference  becoming  more  prominent 
at  lower  frequencies.  However,  for  the  HH  and  HV  cases 
[Fig.  6(b)  and  (c)],  the  difference  between  the  free-space  and 
above-ground  cases  is  more  significant,  consistent  with  the 
results  in  Figs.  4  and  5.  We  attribute  these  differences  to  the 
aforementioned  dichotomy  in  the  soil-penetration  properties  of 
vertically  and  horizontally  polarized  plane  waves.  Moreover, 
the  quasioptic  picture  of  trihedral  scattering  is  less  appropriate 
with  lowered  radar  frequency,  thus  explaining  the  increased 
importance  of  soil  interactions  as  the  frequency  is  lowered. 

C.  Trihedral  Tilt  Angle 

In  the  above  results,  we  have  addressed  the  soil  effects  for 
a  fixed  trihedral  tilt.  We  now  investigate  the  importance  of 
the  trihedral  tilt  angle  (Fig.  1)  at  300  MHz  for  the  case  of 
free-space  scattering  when  the  target  is  15  cm  above  10% 
Yuma  soil.  In  Fig.  7,  we  consider  tilts  of  0°,  20°,  and  40° 
for  a  fixed  azimuthal  position  (f>  —  0°.  Investigating  first 


(a) 


(b) 

Fig.  8.  Backscattered  RCS  of  a  trihedral  with  a  2.44-m  hypotenuse  as  a 
function  of  ©  for  <f>  =  0°.  The  trihedral  is  placed  h  =  15  cm  above  the  soil 
in  Fig.  2  and  has  a  ©tilt  =  0°  tilt.  Results  are  shown  for  0%,  5%,  10%, 
15%,  and  20%  water  content,  as  well  as  for  the  target  in  free  space:  (a)  VV 
and  (b)  HH. 

the  VV-polarization  case  [Fig.  7(a)],  we  see  that  for  25°  < 
0  <  75°,  the  agreement  between  the  free-space  and  above¬ 
ground  results  are  generally  close  for  all  trihedral  tilt  angles 
considered.  However,  the  match  between  the  above-ground 
and  free-space  cases  is  best  for  the  largest  upward  tilt  (40°). 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  incidence  angles  near  the 
Brewster  angle  (approximately  68°),  the  agreement  between 
the  above-ground  and  free-space  cases  is  almost  exact  for  all 
trihedral  tilt  angles. 

Considering  now  the  HH  case  [Fig.  7(b)],  we  notice  much 
more  deviation  between  the  above-ground  and  free-space  cases 
for  all  tilt  angles.  The  closest  agreement  appears  to  hold  for 
the  trihedral  with  the  largest  upward  tilt  (40°)  in  the  vicinity 
of  50°  <  0  <  62°.  No  cross-polarization  results  are  presented 
for  this  case,  since  these  vanish  at  <!>  —  0°  for  all  0. 

D.  Soil  Variation 

The  above  results  underscore  the  importance  of  the  soil 
interface  on  the  RCS  of  a  trihedral  over  ground.  In  many 
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(a) 


(b) 


Fig.  9.  Backscattered  RCS  of  a  trihedral  with  a  2.44-m  hypotenuse  as  a 
function  of  <f>  for  ©  =  70°.  The  trihedral  is  placed  h  =  15  cm  above  the  soil 
in  Fig.  2,  and  has  ©tut  =  0°.  Results  are  shown  for  0%,  5%,  10%,  15%, 
and  20%  water  content,  as  well  as  for  the  target  in  free  space:  (a)  VV,  (b) 
HH,  and  (c)  HV. 

cases,  however,  the  soil  electrical  properties  are  not  known 
exactly,  due  to  inhomogeneities  in  the  soil  type  and  moisture 
content  that  may  change  with  time.  We  address  this  issue  by 
considering  the  trihedral  15  cm  above  Yuma  soil  with  no  tilt. 


0%,  5%,  10%,  15%,  and  20%  water  content  (Fig.  2),  and  300- 
MHz  radar  operation.  We  consider  the  backscattered  RCS  at 
<j>  =  0°.  Considering  the  0,  5,  10,  15,  and  20%  water  content 
soil,  the  associated  Brewster  angles  are  approximately  59.1°, 
62.3°,  68.8°,  74.0°,  and  77.7°,  respectively.  Addressing  first 
the  VV  response  in  Fig.  8(a),  we  see  that  the  RCS  of  the 
above-surface  and  free-space  trihedrals  are  well  matched  in 
the  regions  expected  from  the  corresponding  Brewster  angles. 
However,  for  a  given  moisture  content,  at  angles  away  from 
the  corresponding  Brewster  angle  there  is  often  a  significant 
difference  between  the  two  results.  Considering  now  the  HH 
results  in  Fig.  8(b),  we  see  that  the  distinction  between  the 
above-ground  and  free-space  response  is  significant  for  most 
angles  0.  Interestingly,  the  angles  for  which  the  agreement 
between  the  free-space  and  above-ground  VV  results  are 
closest  (approximately  60°  <  0  <  70°)  have  significant 
differences  in  the  corresponding  HH  fields  . 

A  trihedral  above  ground  is  a  relatively  complex  target,  and 
the  scattered  fields  from  such  cannot  be  explained  entirely  in 
terms  of  relatively  simple  Brewster  angle-related  phenomena. 
For  example,  in  considering  the  VV  RCS  in  Fig.  8(a),  note  that 
the  above-ground  and  free-space  curves  are  in  close  agreement 
in  the  vicinity  of  0  =  30°,  with  similar  effects  manifested  at 
other  angles  for  HH  polarization  [Fig.  8(b)]. 

To  examine  related  effects  as  a  function  of  the  azimuthal 
position,  we  fix  0  =  70°  and  consider  variation  of  the  angle 
<f>.  From  Fig.  8,  0  =  70°  is  an  angle  at  which  the  VV 
fields  scattered  from  the  trihedral  above  ground  are  relatively 
close  to  those  of  the  free-space  trihedral  for  all  soil  types 
considered.  Moreover,  at  this  angle,  the  HH  fields  for  the 
above-ground  and  free-space  trihedral  are  markedly  different. 
While  Fig.  8  only  considered  the  azimuthal  position  <f>  —  0°, 
from  Fig.  9(a)  we  see  that  the  relative  sensitivity  of  the  VV 
fields  to  the  moisture  content  is  relatively  independent  of  (f> 
over  the  principal  region  —45°  <  <f>  <  45°,  with  the  same 
holding  true  for  HH  polarization  [Fig.  9(b)],  Considering  the 
cross-polarized  fields,  we  see  the  HV  fields  vanish  at  <f>  —  0°, 
due  to  symmetry  in  the  trihedral.  Moreover,  in  the  region 
—45°  <  <f>  <  45°,  we  also  note  that  there  is  substantial 
variation  between  the  cross-polarized  fields  for  the  free-space 
and  above-ground  cases. 

E.  Time  Domain 

The  above  results  have  focused  exclusively  on  frequency 
domain  operation.  However,  many  SAR  systems  have  wide¬ 
band  or  even  time  domain  operation  [7],  [8],  We  consider 
time  domain  scattering  from  a  trihedral  placed  15  cm  above 
10%  Yuma  soil,  tilted  upward  35°.  The  incident  pulse  is 
shown  in  Fig.  10,  and  it  has  an  associated  spectrum  that 
extends  to  approximately  600  MHz.  The  time  domain  scattered 
fields  are  viewed  in  the  far  zone,  scaled  by  the  distance 
r  between  the  sensor  and  the  target  center.  Moreover,  the 
waveforms  are  shifted  by  the  time  r/c,  where  c  is  the  speed 
of  light  in  a  vacuum.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  if  there  is 
sufficient  resolution,  the  fields  scattered  from  a  trihedral  are 
characterized  by  edge  diffraction  in  addition  to  the  specular 
return  from  the  plate  surfaces  of  the  trihedral  [4],  Considering 
the  VV  results  in  Fig.  10(a),  from  four  different  observation 
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directions  we  see  that  there  are  smaller  wavefronts  centered  at 
about  t  —  0  that  arrive  before  and  after  the  principal  return. 
It  is  clear  from  these  results  that  the  edge-diffracted  fields  are 
often  characterized  by  significant  amplitudes.  Consequently, 
the  time  domain  trihedral  response  is  not  simply  a  time-shifted 
replica  of  the  incident  pulse.  Similar  effects  are  realized  for 
the  HH  and  cross-polarized  fields,  with  the  latter  vanishing  at 
(f>  =  0°  due  to  symmetry. 

When  performing  SAR  processing,  the  subsequent  target 
image  is  realized  by  viewing  the  target  from  multiple  angles 
[7],  [8],  With  regard  to  a  wide -band  time  domain  system, 
the  results  in  Fig.  10  demonstrate  that  the  fields  scattered 
from  a  trihedral  fiducial  target  are  a  strong  function  of  the 
target-sensor  orientation,  with  this  angular  diversity  implicitly 
incorporated  in  the  subsequent  imagery. 

IV.  Conclusions 

A  comprehensive  study  has  been  performed  on  wide-band 
VHF  and  low-UHF  scattering  from  trihedral  fiducial  targets 
placed  above  soil,  with  application  to  SAR  calibration.  The 
principal  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  to  conduct  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  soil  effects  on  the  trihedral  response  as  a 
function  of  frequency,  polarization,  trihedral  tilt,  and  soil 
properties.  This  has  been  done  in  an  effort  to  determine  if 
the  free-space  trihedral  response  can  be  utilized  for  calibration 
at  the  frequencies  of  interest.  While  it  is  recognized  that  the 
relatively  small  data  set  presented  here  may  be  of  limited 
value  for  calibration  of  a  particular  sensor,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  insight  will  have  general  applicability.  Moreover,  since 
the  results  indicate  that  the  soil  effects  must  be  accounted  for 
in  many  cases  of  interest,  the  results  presented  here  can  be 
used  to  check  the  accuracy  of  a  numerical  model  applied  for 
such  purposes. 

Summarizing  the  conclusions  from  this  work,  the  effects  of 
the  soil  interface  become  more  important  as  the  frequency  is 
lowered,  which  is  of  particular  interest  for  VHF  applications. 
Moreover,  the  soil  effects  are  generally  much  more  prominent 
for  HH  and  HV  scattering,  relative  to  the  VV  case.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  near  the  Brewster  angle  we  found  the 
VV  scattered  fields  above  soil  to  be  nearly  identical  to  those 
of  the  target  in  free  space.  Concerning  the  HH  fields,  the 
discrepancy  between  the  above-ground  and  free-space  cases 
was  reduced  as  the  upward  tilt  of  the  trihedral  was  increased. 
The  electrical  properties  of  the  soil  generally  were  found  to 
play  a  prominent  role  in  the  trihedral  RCS  for  all  polarizations. 
In  particular,  variation  in  the  soil  properties  was  found  in 
some  cases,  which  caused  several  dB  variations  in  the  target 
RCS.  Finally,  we  considered  time  domain  scattering  from  the 
trihedral  above  ground,  using  frequencies  in  the  VHF  and  low 
UHF.  For  the  large  (2.44  m)  trihedral  considered  here,  the 
excitation  had  sufficient  resolution  to  discern  edge-diffracted 
scattering  from  the  principal  trihedral  specular  return.  These 
results  demonstrate  that  the  transient  response  from  a  trihedral 
scatterer  often  is  not  simply  a  delayed  replica  of  the  incident 
pulse. 

Future  research  will  involve  the  use  of  our  rigorous  trihedral 
scattering  model  in  the  calibration  of  VHF  systems  [7],  [8] 
with  applications  to  FOPEN  and  GPEN  SAR.  It  also  will 
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Fig.  10.  Backscattered  transient  fields  due  to  pulsed  plane-wave  excitation 
with  incident  pulse  presented  as  well.  The  trihedral  target  has  a  2.44-m 
hypotenuse,  is  h  =  15  cm  above  the  soil  in  Fig.  2  (10%  water  content), 
and  is  tilted  upward  ©tilt  =35°.  The  scattered  waveform  is  scaled  and  time 
shifted  (see  text.  Section  III-E):  (a)  VV,  (b)  HH,  and  (c)  HV. 


take  into  consideration  algorithms  such  as  those  reported  in 
[1] — [3].  After  the  polarimetric  VHF  SAR  imagery  is  properly 
calibrated,  high  fidelity  automatic  target  detection  algorithms 
can  be  brought  to  bear  for  the  detection  of  concealed  targets. 
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On  the  Resonances  of  a  Dielectric  BOR 
Buried  in  a  Dispersive  Layered  Medium 

Norbert  Geng,  Member,  IEEE,  David  R.  Jackson,  Fellow,  IEEE,  and  Lawrence  Carin,  Senior  Member,  IEEE 


Abstract —  A  method-of-moments  (MoM)  analysis  is  applied 
to  the  problem  of  determining  late-time  resonances  of  dielectric 
bodies  of  revolution  buried  in  a  lossy  layered  medium,  with 
application  to  plastic-land-mine  identification.  To  make  such  an 
analysis  tractable,  we  have  employed  the  method  of  complex 
images  to  evaluate  the  layered-medium  Green’s  function.  The 
application  of  this  method  to  resonant  structures  characterized 
by  complex  resonant  frequencies,  introduces  numerical  issues  not 
manifested  at  real  frequencies  (i.e.,  for  driven  problems)  with 
such  discussed  here  in  detail.  Numerical  results  are  presented 
for  several  buried  targets  in  which  we  demonstrate,  for  example, 
the  spiraling  character  of  the  resonant  frequencies  of  particular 
targets  as  a  function  of  target  depth. 

Index  Terms — Buried  object  detection,  natural  resonances,  in¬ 
homogeneous  media. 


I.  Introduction 

IF  a  target  is  excited  by  a  short  pulse  of  electromagnetic 
energy,  fields  are  diffracted  initially  at  localized  scattering 
centers  in  and  on  the  target.  Subsequently,  after  the  incident 
wave  has  departed  (at  what  is  termed  “late  time”),  multi¬ 
ple  diffractions  occur  between  scattering  centers  and,  for  a 
penetrable  target,  energy  reverberates  inside  as  well.  Each 
such  multiple  diffraction  or  reverberation  is  accompanied  by 
energy  that  radiates  away  from  the  scatterer.  Consequently, 
the  late-time  energy  in  and  on  the  target  decays,  as  do  the 
associated  late-time  radiated  fields.  This  late-time  phenomenon 
has  been  parametrized  rigorously  in  terms  of  the  well-known 
singularity  expansion  method  (SEM)  developed  by  Baum  [1], 
in  which  each  resonant  mode  is  associated  with  a  pole  in  the 
complex  frequency  plane.  Additionally,  Felsen  et  al.  [2],  [3] 
have  rigorously  connected  the  SEM  resonances  to  multiple 
late-time  diffractions  and  reverberations. 

The  SEM  resonant  frequencies,  representative  of  the  natural 
target  response,  are  independent  of  excitation  (i.e.,  are  aspect 
independent  [  1]— [5]),  although  the  strength  of  excitation  of  a 
given  mode  is  excitation  dependent.  Aspect  independence  of 
such  resonant  frequencies  has  precipitated  significant  interest 
in  resonant-frequency-based  target  identification.  Resonance- 
based  discrimination  has  been  investigated  for  airborne  [6],  [7] 
as  well  as  subsurface  [8],  [9]  targets,  using  such  techniques 
as  Prony’s  method  [10],  [11]  and  the  matrix-pencil  method 
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[12],  In  the  work  presented  here,  we  are  interested  in  dielectric 
targets  (e.g.,  plastic  land  mines)  buried  in  a  lossy,  dispersive 
layered  medium  (simulating  soil).  There  have  been  previous 
experimental  studies  on  resonance-based  identification  of  plas¬ 
tic  targets,  with  some  results  being  particularly  promising 
[8],  [9],  However,  it  is  well  known  that  the  strength  of 
excitation  of  such  modes  is  strongly  dependent  on  the  electrical 
contrast  between  the  dielectric  target  and  the  background 
soil.  Moreover,  a  recent  study  [13]  on  the  SEM  resonances 
of  buried  conducting  targets  has  revealed  an  often  strong 
dependence  of  the  resonant  frequencies  on  the  target  depth. 
This  is  because,  for  subsurface  targets,  the  resonant  frequencies 
are  not  dictated  by  the  buried  target  alone,  but  by  the  total 
scattering  environment  (i.e.,  the  target  in  the  presence  of  the 
soil).  In  particular,  if  there  are  strong  reverberations  between 
the  target  and  air-ground  interface,  the  target  depth  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  total-target  resonant  frequencies. 
This  is  a  very  important  issue,  for  the  target  depth  is  often 
not  known  exactly  (e.g.,  for  buried  mines),  complicating 
resonance-based  identification  of  such  targets.  Since  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehensively  study  this  issue  experimentally, 
for  a  wide  range  of  targets,  soil  types,  and  target  depths,  an 
accurate  theoretical  model  is  required,  motivating  the  work 
presented  here. 

Modeling  of  a  target’s  natural  modes  requires  solution  of 
the  source-free  target  response.  Therefore,  algorithms  which 
require  an  excitation  such  as  the  finite-difference  time -domain 
(FDTD)  [14],  are  inappropriate.  While  the  target  resonant 
frequencies  can  in  principle  be  extracted  from  the  late-time 
fields  computed  via  such  a  time-domain  model  (via,  for 
example,  the  Prony  [10],  [11]  or  matrix-pencil  [12]  algorithms 
discussed  above),  modal  excitation  is  dictated  by  the  driving 
function  and,  therefore,  a  range  of  incident  fields  would  be 
required  to  catalogue  all  the  modes  of  a  given  structure. 
Consequently,  the  natural  target  response  is  best  analyzed 
with  a  frequency-domain  algorithm.  The  finite-element  method 
(FEM)  [15]  constitutes  a  frequency  domain  scheme  that  can  be 
adapted  for  such  purposes.  However,  while  FEM  algorithms 
are  quite  general  and  accurate,  they  require  discretization 
of  the  fields  throughout  the  computational  domain.  For  the 
three-dimensional  problems  of  interest  here,  in  complicated 
layered  environments,  the  generality  of  FEM  is  obviated  by 
the  attendant  numerical  complexity  [15].  Therefore,  here  we 
utilize  the  method  of  moments  (MoM),  with  restriction  to 
targets  that  can  be  simulated  as  a  body  of  revolution  (BOR); 
for  the  layered-medium  problem  of  interest  here,  the  BOR  axis 
is  required  to  be  normal  to  the  layer  surfaces  (Fig.  1),  thereby 
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Fig.  1.  Schematic  of  a  dielectric  body  of  revolution  buried  in  a  layered 
medium. 


preserving  rotational  symmetry  throughout  the  BOR  (layered- 
medium)  composite.  While  the  restriction  to  BOR  targets  is 
clearly  a  simplification,  most  land  mines  are  accurately  so 
modeled  [16]. 

The  MoM  analysis  of  targets  buried  in  a  lossy  layered 
medium  requires  accurate  computation  of  the  layered-medium 
Green’s  function  with  such  necessitating  the  efficient  anal¬ 
ysis  of  Sommerfeld  spectral  integrals  [17]— [21],  Numerous 
techniques  have  been  developed  for  the  analysis  of  these 
ubiquitous  integrals  [17]— [21],  with  the  recently  developed 
method  of  complex  images  constituting  a  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive  option  [22]-[25],  This  algorithm  represents  the  spectral- 
domain  reflection  coefficient  inherent  to  the  spectral  Green’s 
function  in  terms  of  a  sum  of  exponentials,  determined  via 
parametric  estimation  (again,  via  either  of  the  aforementioned 
parametric  algorithms  [  10]— [  12]).  Subsequently,  each  spectral- 
domain  term  in  this  summation  is  converted  to  the  space 
domain  analytically,  via  the  Sommerfeld  or  Weyl  identity 
[26],  The  parametric  estimation  is  performed  along  a  proper 
path  in  the  complex  spectral  plane  with  careful  consideration 
of  branch  cuts  and  possible  surface-wave  and  leaky-wave 
poles  [27],  While  such  matters  have  been  addressed  in  detail 
for  the  driven  problem,  characterized  by  real  frequencies, 
special  consideration  is  required  for  resonant-frequency  com¬ 
putation.  In  particular,  target  resonances  are  characterized 
by  complex  frequencies,  introducing  complications  with  re¬ 
gard  to  branch-cut  and  pole  locations,  with  such  impacting 
the  path  of  integration  for  the  Sommerfeld  integrals.  We 
address  these  issues  in  detail  and  demonstrate  how  such 
are  handled  within  the  context  of  the  method  of  complex 
images. 

The  remainder  of  the  text  is  organized  as  follows.  In 
Section  II  we  summarize  the  general  features  of  MoM-based 
analysis  of  SEM  resonances  for  dielectric  BOR’s  buried  in  a 
lossy,  layered  medium  (e.g.,  soil).  For  details  on  the  layered- 
medium  Green’s  function,  recent  work  on  such  is  cited. 
However,  the  application  of  the  method  of  complex  images 
at  resonant  (complex)  frequencies  is  new,  and  is  therefore 
discussed  in  detail.  In  Section  III,  several  numerical  results  are 
presented  as  a  function  of  the  properties  of  the  target,  target 
depth,  and  background  environment.  Finally,  conclusions  are 
addressed  in  Section  IV. 


II.  Numerical  Algorithm 


A.  Method  of  Moments  Formulation 


We  are  interested  in  the  natural  (resonant)  modes  of  a  dielec¬ 
tric  BOR  embedded  in  a  lossy,  dispersive  layered  medium  (see 
Fig.  1).  By  enforcing  boundary  conditions  for  the  tangential 
electric  and  magnetic  field  components  on  the  BOR  surface, 
one  obtains  coupled  integral  equations  for  the  resonant  electric 
and  magnetic  surface  currents  J  and  M,  respectively.  We  em¬ 
ploy  a  mixed-potential  integral  equation  (MPIE)  formulation 
from  which  we  have  (for  complex  u>  =  w'  +  jut") 


0  =nx  J  [juip(r)KA(r,r') 

+  ju/J,BGB(r,  r')I]  •  J(r')  dS'  -tixV  j 


K<f>e(r,r/)  GB(r,r!) 


V  ■  J(r')  dS' 


o{r)  +  juie(r)  oB  +  jueB  _ 

+  n  x  V  x  j  [GF(r,r')  +  GB(r,r')I]  •  M(r')  dS' 

0  —n  X  j  [( a(r)+juie(r))KF(r,r ') 

+  (o\b  +iwes)GB(r,r/)/]  •  Af(r')  dS' 

~  K4>m{r,r')  GB{r,r') 


(la) 


—  n  x  V 


V  •  M(r' )  dS' 


s  V  jupir)  juips 
xVx|  [GU(rV)  +  GB(r}r')I\  •  J(r')  dS'  (lb) 


where  I  represents  the  unit  dyad.  The  layered-medium  per¬ 
mittivity,  permeability,  and  conductivity  are  represented  by 
e(r),p{r),  and  a(r),  respectively,  and  eB,p,B,  and  aB  repre¬ 
sent  these  same  parameters  for  the  homogeneous,  lossy  BOR 
target.  Electric  and  magnetic  charge  densities  on  the  surface 
have  been  replaced  by  derivatives  of  the  electric  and  magnetic 
surface  current  densities,  respectively,  using  the  continuity 
relation.  Explicit  expressions  for  the  spectral-domain  layered- 
medium  dyadic  kernel  K\,  the  dyadic  Green’s  function  G\ 
(representing  the  magnetic  vector  potential  produced  by  an 
infinitesimal  electric  dipole),  and  the  electric  scalar  potential 
K,„  of  a  point  charge  associated  with  a  horizontal  electric 
dipole  have  been  given  by  Michalski  and  Zheng  [21],  where 
we  use  their  “Formulation  C.’’  The  additional  terms  KF,GF, 
and  K^.  are  necessitated  by  the  equivalent  magnetic  currents 
(not  present  for  perfectly  conducting  targets  [21])  and  can 
be  determined  via  duality.  Finally,  for  calculating  the  field 
inside  the  homogeneous  BOR,  produced  by  currents  on  its 
surface,  we  utilize  the  homogeneous-medium  Green’s  function 
Gb  —  exp(—jkBR)/4nR,  where  R  represents  the  distance 
between  source  and  observation  points  and  kB  denotes  the 
wavenumber  inside  the  BOR. 

The  integral  equations  in  (1)  are  applicable  to  any  dielectric 
target  embedded  in  a  layered  medium,  but  here  we  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  case  of  a  BOR  to  make  the  numerical  analysis 
tractable.  However,  as  stated  in  the  Introduction,  most  plastic 
land  mines,  the  interest  of  this  work,  closely  approximate 
BOR’s  [16].  The  MoM  analysis  of  BOR’s  in  free-space  is  well 
known  [28],  [29],  with  the  integral  equations  in  (1)  similar 
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to  such,  with  substitution  of  the  layered-medium  Green’s 
function.  Therefore,  the  principal  challenge  here  involves 
the  efficient  analysis  of  the  Green’s  function  components 
K  \.  G  K,„ .  Kj.  Gj  .  and  K,,m  ■  necessitating  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  several  Sommerfeld-type  integrals  [17]— [25].  In 
the  subsequent  two  sections,  we  address  the  proper  path  of 
integration  in  the  complex  spectral  plane  for  the  evaluation  of 
such  integrals,  with  application  to  resonant-frequency  calcula¬ 
tions.  Moreover,  we  discuss  how  such  integrals  are  computed 
efficiently,  via  a  modified  form  of  the  method  of  complex 
images  [22]— [25] . 

After  representation  of  the  surface  currents  J  and  M  along 
the  BOR  generating  arc  [29],  we  generate  homogeneous  matrix 
equations  (one  for  each  azimuthal  mode  [28]— [30])  of  the  form 

Zi  =  0  (2) 

where  Z  is  an  N  X  N  MoM  impedance  matrix  and  i  is 
an  TV  x  1  vector  representing  the  basis-function  coefficients 
for  the  N  expansion  functions.  The  impedance  matrix  is 
a  function  of  frequency  u >  and  nontrivial  solutions  for  i 
occur  at  frequencies  for  which  the  determinant  of  Z{u>) 
vanishes,  providing  a  numerical  scheme  for  computation  of 
the  complex  resonant  frequencies.  The  relative  modal  currents 
are  computed  subsequently  [29],  [30].  Details  on  the  efficient 
computation  of  Z(uS)  for  dielectric  BOR’s  embedded  in  a 
layered  medium  can  be  found  in  [31], 


B.  Path  of  Spectral  Integration:  Loss-Free  Case 

The  layered-medium  Green’s  function  is  of  interest  in  a 
wide  range  of  problems  [21],  [31]  and,  therefore,  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  such  has  constituted  an  important  area  of  research. 
As  is  well  known,  layered-medium  Green’s  functions  can 
only  be  evaluated  in  closed  form  in  the  spectral  domain  with 
Sommerfeld-type  integrals  required  for  determination  of  their 
space-domain  counterparts.  Numerous  numerical  and  analytic 
techniques  [17]-[25]  have  been  devised  for  the  evaluation  of 
such  integrals.  Here  we  exploit  the  method  of  complex  images 
[22]-[25],  Previous  use  of  the  method  of  complex  images 
has  focused  primarily  on  driven  problems  at  real  frequencies 
[22]-[25].  For  the  evaluation  of  target  resonances,  of  interest 
here,  we  seek  the  natural  (nondriven)  modes  of  the  structure, 
which  are  characterized  by  complex  resonant  frequencies  [30]. 
We  therefore  address  the  evaluation  of  Sommerfeld  integrals 
at  complex  frequencies,  with  subsequent  application  to  the 
method  of  complex  images.  Moreover,  to  simplify  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  the  discussion  is  restricted  initially  to  the  case  of 
lossless  media  with  a  subsequent  generalization  for  inclusion 
of  loss. 

We  are  interested  in  evaluating  integrals  of  the  form 

i  r 00  ~ 

f(£,z,z')  =  —  J  f(kp,z,z')J0(kp£,)kpdkp  (3) 

where  £  =  [(x  —  x')2  +  (y  —  y /)2]1/2.  Because  our  problem 
is  open  above  and  below,  branch  points  exist  at  kp  =  ±fci 
and  kp  —  [32],  where  k±  and  kj\r  are  the  wavenumbers 

for  the  top  (first)  and  bottom  (iVth)  layers,  respectively.  For  an 


Fig.  2.  Four  Riemann  sheets  defined  by  the  choice  of  branch  cuts  in  (4). 
The  path  of  integration  exists  on  portions  of  three  sheets,  and  the  crosses 
denote  possible  surface-  and  leaky-wave  pole  positions.  For  wavenumbers 
kz\  =  k'zl  +  jk'l i  and  kzjsj  =  k*zN  +  j kzN  (for  the  first  and  Nth  layer 
in  Fig.  1,  respectively),  the  Riemann  sheets  are  characterized  by  kzl  <  0  and 
k"N  <  0  on  sheet  A,  k'zl  >  0  and  k”N  <  0  on  sheet  B,  k'zl  <  0  and  k”N  >  0 
on  sheet  C,  and  kzl  >  0  and  kzN  >  0  on  sheet  D. 


assumed  exp  (jut)  time  dependence,  a  given  complex  resonant 
frequency  is  of  the  form  u>  =  u /  +  jut",  where  u/  >  0  and 
w"  >  0  (characteristic  of  a  damped  oscillation).  Therefore, 
the  branch  points  reside  in  the  first  and  third  quadrants  of 
the  complex  kp  plane  (assuming  that  the  wave  velocities  in 
regions  1  and  N  are  real  at  complex,  resonant  frequencies; 
the  restriction  to  lossless  media  implies  these  velocities  are 
real  at  real  frequencies).  It  is  convenient  to  define  branch  cuts 
such  that  the  various  surface-  and  leaky-wave  poles  are  clearly 
partitioned  to  particular  Riemann  sheets  [32].  In  particular, 
we  utilize  the  well-known  branch  cuts  [32]  defined  as  (for 
complex  kp  —  kp  +  k"  and  kn  —  k'n  ■  jk") 


y  y  —  y  y  b'2  _  b" 2  <x  k'2  —  k"2 

— hphpi  hp  hP  ^  M  M 

k1  k"  —  y  k"  k2  —  k"2  <  k'2  —  k"2 


(4a) 

(4b) 


The  branch  cuts  in  (4a)  and  (4b)  are  necessitated  by  kA  i  = 
[k2  —  k2]1/2  and  fc.jy  =  [kj^  —  k2]1/2,  respectively,  both 
of  which  appear  in  the  spectral  Green’s  function  (we  define 

k~i  -  Ki  +  JKi  and  -  Kn  +  jKn)-  These  branch 
cuts  result  in  the  four  Riemann  sheets  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
where  sheets  A  through  D  are  characterized,  respectively, 
by  k'h  <  0  and  k"x  <  0,  k'h  >  0  and  k"N  <  0,  k'h  <  0  and 
Kn  >  0?  and  Ki  >  0  and  Kn  >  0-  Recognizing  that  the 
fields  radiated  away  in  regions  1  and  N  are  characterized  by 
exp(—jkziz)  and  <:x\>(jk_  x z),  respectively,  we  can  attribute 
physical  meaning  to  the  modes  (poles)  that  may  exist  on 
each  of  the  four  Riemann  sheets.  (It  should  be  noted  that 
such  modes,  characterized  by  poles  in  the  kp  plane,  are  the 
waveguide  modes  supported  by  the  layered  medium  [32],  at 
a  given  complex  resonant  frequency,  not  the  modes  of  the 
resonant  structure  itself;  the  poles  of  the  resonant  structure 
occur  in  the  complex  frequency  plane  [1]).  On  Riemann  sheet 
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A,  the  fields  decay  exponentially  with  increasing  z  in  region  1 
and  with  decreasing  z  in  region  N  and,  therefore,  this  surface 
is  characterized  by  a  finite  number  of  poles,  representative  of 
surface  waves.  At  the  complex  frequency  characteristic  of  a 
resonant  mode,  the  fields  grow  exponentially  with  transverse 
distance  £  away  from  the  source  [30]  and,  therefore,  (for 
an  exp(—jkp(, ;)  dependence  for  large  £)  the  surface-wave 
poles  reside  in  the  first  and  third  quadrants  of  Riemann 
sheet  A. 

On  Riemann  sheet  B .  k"A  >  0  and  k'!N  <  0,  and,  therefore, 
the  layered-medium  modes  represented  by  poles  on  this  sheet 
are  characterized  by  exponential  growth  with  z  in  region  1, 
while  decaying  exponentially  in  region  N.  This  phenomenon 
is  characteristic  of  a  leaky  (improper)  mode  [27],  [32],  with 
leakage  into  region  1.  One  must  be  careful  to  assess  the 
position  of  these  leaky-wave  poles  in  the  complex  kp  plane. 
We  begin  by  considering  resonant  frequencies  w'  +  jut"  for 
which  ui "  —  0,  characteristic  of  a  very  high-Q  resonator. 
This  represents  the  limiting  case  of  nondamped  time-harmonic 
excitation,  for  which  the  leaky-wave  pole  positions  are  well 
known  [27],  [32],  In  particular,  for  the  time-harmonic  case 
such  modes  are  characterized  by  exponential  growth  in  region 
1  (kfL  >  0),  and  exponential  decay  with  distance  £  away  from 
the  source  {k!p  <  0)  [27],  [32],  the  decay  in  £  manifested  by 
energy  lost  to  leakage.  Therefore,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  leaky-wave  poles  reside  in  the  forth  quadrant  of  this 
Riemann  sheet  (the  negatives  of  these  leaky-wave  poles  also 
exist,  in  the  second  quadrant)  [27],  [32],  There  are  an  infinite 
number  of  such  leaky-wave  poles  [27],  [32],  with  the  rate  of 
leakage  increasing  with  increasing  \k'p\.  We  now  consider  what 
happens  as  u >"  increases,  reflecting  a  lowering  of  the  resonator 
Q.  The  energy  emitted  from  the  resonant  source  decays  with 
time,  with  a  corresponding  growth  in  energy  with  distance  £ 
from  the  source  [30].  If  the  rate  of  leakage  is  sufficiently  small, 
the  spatial  growth  associated  with  the  radiated  resonant  energy 
will  overcome  the  exponential  decay  in  £  attributed  to  leakage 
and,  therefore,  such  weakly  leaky  modes  are  characterized 
by  fc"  >  0  (i.e.,  they  grow  with  £).  Therefore,  it  is  possible 
that  on  sheet  B,  a  finite  number  of  leaky-wave  poles  may 
exist  in  the  first  (and  third)  quadrant.  However,  as  mentioned 
above,  for  the  harmonic  case  the  rate  of  leakage  increases 
with  increasing  \kp\  and,  therefore,  there  will  be  an  infinite 
number  of  leaky-wave  poles  for  which  the  rate  of  leakage 
overcomes  the  spatial  growth  associated  with  the  resonator, 
leading  to  leaky-wave  fields  that  decay  with  £  (i.e.,  k'p  <  0); 
the  associated  poles  of  such  modes  are  situated  in  the  forth 
(and  second)  quadrant  of  the  complex  kp  plane  (as  for  the 
case  of  harmonic  excitation). 

This  phenomenon  can  be  understood  by  making  an  analogy 
to  a  source  in  the  presence  of  an  active  medium  that  supports 
leaky  waves  (e.g.,  a  leaky  transmission  line  [33]-[35]  loaded 
with  active  elements  [36]).  In  the  absence  of  leakage,  the  fields 
on  the  transmission  line  grow  with  distance  from  the  source 
due  to  the  active  elements  (corresponding  to  the  resonant 
fields  in  the  layered  media,  which  grow  with  distance  from 
the  resonator).  However,  due  to  leakage,  the  transmission  line 
mode  loses  energy  with  distance.  If  the  rate  of  leakage  exceeds 
the  rate  of  active-element-induced  gain,  the  fields  will  decay 


with  distance  from  the  source,  with  the  opposite  true  in  the 
case  of  weak  leakage.  If,  as  for  the  layered  medium,  there 
are  an  infinite  number  of  leaky  waves,  with  increasing  rates 
of  leakage,  there  will  only  be  a  finite  number  of  such  modes 
with  small  enough  leakage  for  the  fields  to  grow  with  distance 
from  the  source,  while  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  leaky 
waves  for  which  the  rate  of  leakage  exceeds  the  rate  of  gain, 
causing  energy  decay  with  distance. 

Returning  to  the  layered  medium  of  interest  here,  we  address 
the  other  types  of  leaky  waves  that  can  be  supported  in  such  a 
medium  [27],  [32],  In  particular,  the  poles  on  Riemann  sheet  C 
are  characterized  by  leakage  (exponential  growth)  into  layer  N 
and  exponential  decay  in  region  1 ,  while  the  poles  of  Riemann 
sheet  D  are  characterized  by  leakage  (exponential  growth)  into 
both  regions  1  and  N .  The  leaky-wave  pole  positions  for  sheets 
C  and  D  are  as  discussed  above  for  Riemann  sheet  B. 

Having  detailed  the  four  Riemann  sheets  of  the  complex  kp 
plane,  we  now  address  the  path  of  integration  for  the  integral 
in  (3).  Recall  that  on  sheet  D  the  fields  are  radiated  (and 
grow  exponentially)  out  of  regions  1  and  N,  on  sheet  C  the 
fields  decay  in  region  1  but  are  radiated  into  region  N,  and 
finally  on  sheet  A  the  fields  decay  in  both  regions  1  and  N . 
Assuming  that  medium  N  is  denser  than  medium  1  (e.g.,  if 
region  1  is  air  and  region  N  soil),  the  path  of  integration  is 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2  on  sheets  D ,  C,  and  A.  The  portion  of  the 
integral  on  sheet  D  represents  the  radiation  spectrum  of  the 
source,  at  wavenumbers  kp  for  which  radiation  emanates  into 
layers  1  and  N;  after  crossing  the  branch  cut  from  sheet  D  to 
C  the  source  is  still  in  its  radiation  regime,  but  total  internal 
reflection  occurs  at  the  interface  of  layers  1  and  2,  such  that 
the  fields  emanating  into  region  1  decay  exponentially;  finally, 
after  crossing  the  branch  cut  to  sheet  A ,  the  fields  decay 
exponentially  in  both  layers  1  and  N,  characteristic  of  total 
internal  reflection  at  the  top  and  bottom  layers.  The  selected 
branch  cuts  and  path  of  integration  are  similar  to  those  in  [37] 
for  which  there  were  only  two  Riemann  sheets  (two  branch 
cuts)  because  the  microwave  structure  of  interest  there  was 
bound  below  by  a  conducting  plane.  However,  in  [37]  the 
possibility  of  leaky-wave  poles  in  quadrant  one  (and  three)  of 
the  complex  kp  was  not  mentioned.  We  have  chosen  a  path  of 
integration  that  resides  above  the  finite  number  of  surface- 
and  leaky-wave  poles  in  quadrant  one  (on  the  appropriate 
Riemann  sheets),  motivated  by  the  pole  positions  in  the 
limit  <x"  -a  0. 


C.  Method  of  Complex  Images  at  Complex  Frequencies 

To  effect  the  method  of  complex  images,  we  utilize  the 
identity 

„—jkR  i  poo  -i 

-e-^A-~/jo(kP0kpdkp  (5a) 


4.ttR  2i r 


with 


k2  —  k2  +  k2,  R  —  y/x  —  x')2  +  (y  —  y')2  +  \z  —  z'\ 2 


(5b) 


Therefore,  to  efficiently  evaluate  the  integral  in  (3),  for  a 
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source  in  layer  i ,  we  form  the  approximation 


A  f>  )  a  P  ) 

f(kp,  z,  zJ)  =  — — - — (hkp)  p 


j2kzi  v  j2kz 

M 


lim  h(kp)+^2 

kp— >OQ 


-kzibr T 


m=  1 


(6) 


where  the  coefficients  am  and  bm  are  estimated  along  an  ap¬ 
propriate  line  in  the  complex  plane  [22]— [25] .  To  this  end, 
we  change  from  integration  in  the  variable  kp  to  integration 
in  kz, .  The  path  of  integration  in  the  kp  plane  of  Fig.  2  is 
converted  to  a  linear  path  in  the  complex  kzj  plane  (Fig.  3), 
along  which  parametric  estimation  of  am  and  bm  can  be  readily 
effected.  For  simplicity,  in  Fig.  3  we  only  show  the  branch  cuts 
in  quadrants  1  and  4,  in  which  the  integration  path  resides; 
similar  branch  cuts  exist  for  the  negatives  of  the  branch  points 
shown.  We  have  branch  points  at  kz =  ±/>:,  due  to  kp  —  [kf  — 
k2zi]l/ 2,  at  kzi  =  ±[kf-kf]1/2  due  to  kzi  =  [kf -kf +k2i]1/2, 
and  at  kzi  =  ±[Af  -  kfr]1/2  due  to  kzN  =  [k2N  -  kf  +  k fj1/2. 
The  branch  cut  emanating  from  kzj  =  kj  has  been  selected 
such  that  >  0  over  the  entire  linear  path  of  integration 

(as  it  was  over  the  entire  path  of  integration  in  Fig.  2).  The 
branch  cuts  emanating  from  [kf  —  k2\1/2  and  [kf  —  k2N\1/2 
are  selected  as  follows.  In  Fig.  3,  along  the  solid  path  of 
integration  starting  at  kzj  =  k, .  we  have  k'f  >  0,  kzl  >  0,  and 
k"y  >  0,  as  for  the  initial  path  of  integration  on  sheet  D  in 
Fig.  2.  After  this  solid  path  of  integration  crosses  the  branch 
cut  emanating  from  [kf  —  k2]1/2,  k'f  >  0,  k"zl  <  0,  and  k'fN  >  0, 
and  the  dashed  portion  of  integration  represents  the  integration 
on  sheet  C  of  Fig.  2.  Finally,  after  crossing  the  branch  cut 
emanating  from  [kf  —  kfr]1/2 ,  k"f)  >  0,  kzl  <  0,  and  k”N  <  0, 
and  the  dashed-dot  path  of  integration  in  Fig.  3  represents 
integration  on  sheet  A  of  Fig.  2.  We  perform  the  parametric 
fit  in  (6),  using  Prony’s  method  [10],  along  the  composite 
path  in  Fig.  3,  which  actually  represents  integration  along 
three  different  A;,, -plane  Riemann  sheets.  After  so  effecting 
the  approximate  representation  on  the  right  side  of  (6),  the 
identity  in  (5a)  is  used  to  evaluate  the  space-domain  Green’s 
function  analytically.  We  note  that  depending  on  the  relative 
densities  of  layers  1,  N,  and  i,  the  branch  points  may  change 
their  relative  location  and/or  move  into  the  forth  quadrant  of 
the  kz1 -plane,  and  similar  branch  cuts  are  realized  (in  Fig.  3 
we  assume  layer  i  is  denser  than  layer  1  (air)  and  layer  N, 
with  layer  N  also  denser  than  layer  1). 


D.  Modifications  Due  to  Lossy  Media 

The  previous  discussion  was  restricted  to  the  case  of  lossless 
media  (real-wave  velocities),  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the 
analysis.  However,  for  the  case  of  targets  buried  in  soil,  losses 
must  be  accounted  for.  If  the  loss  in  layer  N  is  sufficiently 
large,  the  spatial  growth  with  \z\  of  the  resonant  fields  in  that 
layer  will  be  overcome  by  the  loss  due  to  material  dissipation 
and  kj\r  will  move  into  the  forth  quadrant  of  the  kp  plane  (cf. 
Fig.  2).  To  achieve  the  same  four  Riemann  surfaces  as  in  Fig.  2 
(dictated  by  the  properties  of  k"A  and  k'lN),  the  branch  cut 
associated  with  kj\r  is  also  in  quadrant  four  (with  the  branch  cut 
associated  with  its  negative  residing  in  quadrant  two).  Under 


Fig.  3.  Path  of  integration  in  the  k-,  plane  for  source  and  observer  in 
layer  i  (see  Fig.  1).  Along  the  solid  path  of  integration  Ik.’  >  0  and  /,■('  .  ■  >  0 
(characteristic  of  sheet  D  in  Fig.  2),  along  the  dashed  path  of  integration 
Ik'  <0  and  Ik’  ■  >  0  (characteristic  of  sheet  C  in  Fig.  2),  and  along  the 
dashed-dot  path  of  integration  Ik.'  <0  and  Ik;  ■  <0  (characteristic  of  sheet 
A  in  Fig.  2). 


this  circumstance,  we  take  the  same  general  integration  path 
as  in  Fig.  2,  but  only  cross  one  branch  cut  (associated  with 
k\).  In  this  manner,  we  account  for  exponential  growth  of 
resonant  fields  into  layer  1  (air)  while  realizing  exponential 
decay  in  layer  N  (we  only  integrate  on  two  Riemann  sheets,  as 
in  [37],  rather  than  integration  on  the  three  sheets  considered  in 
Fig.  2).  Such  modifications  have  straightforward  implications 
with  regard  to  integration  in  the  kzi  plane  (Fig.  3). 

Therefore,  when  accounting  for  loss  associated  with  real 
soils,  care  must  be  taken  to  track  the  location  of  the  branch 
cuts  (and  poles)  in  the  complex  kp  and  kzj  planes,  but  the 
general  framework  introduced  in  Sections  II-B  and  C  remains 
principally  unchanged. 

III.  Example  Resonant-Frequency  Computations 

Below  we  address  the  resonant  behavior  of  several  buried 
plastic  targets,  as  computed  by  the  algorithm  outlined  in 
Section  II.  Unfortunately,  to  our  knowledge,  there  are  no 
previous  such  computations  existing  in  the  literature  ( measured 
data  have  been  presented  [9],  although  these  examples  did  not 
present  sufficient  details,  e.g.,  soil  properties,  for  numerical 
comparison).  However,  we  have  performed  exhaustive  tests 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  results  presented  here,  by  carefully 
verifying,  for  example,  the  accuracy  of  the  complex-image 
technique  for  Green’s  function  evaluation  at  the  complex 
(resonant)  frequencies  of  interest. 

In  the  first  two  examples,  we  consider  a  lossless  cylindrical 
target  of  8-cm  diameter  and  5-cm  height,  with  dielectric 
constant  erB  —  20.  This  target  is  situated  in  a  halfspace 
of  clay,  with  electrical  parameters  of  soil  B  described  in 
Fig.  4  (representative  of  Puerto  Rico  clay  with  10%  water 
content,  as  reported  in  [38]).  From  Fig.  4,  we  see  that  the 
dielectric  contrast  between  the  target  and  soil  background 
is  significant,  leading  one  to  anticipate  support  of  relatively 
high-O  resonances.  We  consider  this  example  first  because 
the  high-Q  resonance  case  is  beset  by  less  ambiguity  in 
the  soil  electrical  parameters.  In  particular,  the  frequency- 
dependent  soil  parameters  in  Fig.  4  are  only  valid  on  the  real 
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Fig.  4.  Complex  dielectric  constant  of  three  types  of  soil  [38],  [42]  used  in 
resonant-frequency  computations,  (a)  e’r.  (b)  e”. 

frequency  axis.  One  requires  an  analytic  expression  for  the 
complex  dielectric  constant,  valid  at  all  frequencies  to  perform 
analytic  continuation  into  the  complex  frequency  plane  [39]. 
Unfortunately,  soil  measurements  are  only  performed  over  a 
very  limited  frequency  band,  undermining  derivation  of  such 
an  analytic  function.  Therefore,  in  the  work  presented  here, 
the  complex  dielectric  constant  of  the  soil  [needed  in  (1)]  is 
set  to  the  dielectric  constant  at  u /  (i.e.,  the  real  part  of  the 
complex  resonant  frequency).  This  approximation  should  be 
most  appropriate  for  resonant  frequencies  near  the  real  u>  axis 
(c o”  small  relative  to  a/),  representative  of  the  high-O  resonant 
target  we  consider  first. 

In  Fig.  5  we  plot  the  resonant  frequency  of  the  fundamental 
mode  as  a  function  of  depth  from  the  top  of  the  target,  from  0.5 
to  45  cm.  In  this  plot,  we  also  identify  the  resonant  frequency 
of  the  same  target  situated  in  a  homogeneous  medium  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  same  properties  as  the  soil.  As  the  target  depth 
increases,  one  would  anticipate  that  the  resonant  frequency 
would  approach  that  of  the  same  target  in  the  homogeneous 
environment  (i.e.,  that  the  air-soil  interface  will  be  of  less 


Re(f)  [MHz] 


Fig.  5.  Resonant  frequency  of  a  dielectric  cylinder  (e,  B  =  20)  of  8-cm 
diameter  and  5-cm  height  buried  in  a  half-space  with  electrical  parameters 
described  by  soil  B  in  Fig.  4.  The  resonant  frequency  is  plotted  as  a  function 
of  depth  il  from  the  top  of  the  target.  Also  plotted  is  the  resonant  frequency 
of  the  target  situated  in  a  homogeneous  medium  with  the  same  electrical 
parameters. 

importance  with  increasing  target  depth).  We  see  in  Fig.  5 
that  the  buried-target  resonant  frequency  does  indeed  approach 
that  of  the  target  in  a  homogeneous  environment.  However,  an 
interesting  spiraling  effect  is  manifested  with  increasing  target 
depth.  A  similar  phenomenon  has  been  witnessed  for  a  wire 
above  a  lossy  plane  [40],  a  ring  above  a  lossy  halfspace  [41], 
and  for  a  wire  buried  in  a  lossy  half-space  [42].  All  these 
examples,  as  well  as  the  results  in  Fig.  5,  can  be  explained 
in  the  same  manner.  In  particular,  assume  that  the  target  has 
(complex)  resonant  frequency  u>i  at  depth  d± .  If  the  target  is 
lowered  to  a  depth  d\  +  nAi/2,  where  Ai  is  the  approximate 
resonant  wavelength  at  u>i  and  n  is  an  integer,  the  impedance 
seen  by  the  target  looking  toward  the  air-ground  interface 
is  approximately  unchanged  (at  frequency  loi).  Therefore,  if 
the  target  resonates  at  frequency  u>i  for  depth  di,  then  it 
should  also  resonant  at  wi  for  depths  di  +  nAi/2.  Note 
that  the  resonant  frequencies  initially  spiral  inward  (toward 
the  homogeneous-medium  resonance)  with  increasing  depth, 
followed  by  a  subsequent  outward  spiral.  Similar  effects  were 
seen  in  [40]-[42]  for  perfectly  conducting  targets,  with  such 
attributed  to  mode  coupling  between  the  self  modes  of  the 
target  itself  and  “image”  modes  produced  by  reverberations 
between  the  target  and  the  air-ground  interface.  We  believe 
the  results  presented  here  are  the  first  to  show  this  effect  also 
occurs  for  dielectric  targets. 

The  algorithm  in  Section  II  allows  computation  of  the 
resonant  fields,  in  addition  to  the  resonant  frequencies  of 
Fig.  5.  As  an  example,  in  Fig.  6  we  plot  the  resonant  surface 
currents  J  and  M  of  (1),  representative  of  the  tangential 
magnetic  and  electric  fields,  respectively,  on  the  surface  of  the 
BOR  target.  For  a  set  of  depths  considered  in  Fig.  5,  we  see 
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Fig.  6.  Resonant  currents  J  and  M  for  the  resonances  in  Fig.  5.  (a) 
magnitude  of  J^.  (b)  magnitude  of  Mt. 


that  there  is  minimal  change  in  the  resonant  surface  currents 
(J,:,  and  Mt  for  the  mode  considered  here)  with  increasing 
target  depth.  In  Figs.  5  and  6  we  have  considered  the  properties 
of  a  single  (lowest-order)  resonant  mode;  an  infinite  set  of 
higher-order  modes  exist  [6], 

To  demonstrate  an  example  of  greater  complexity  than  the 
half-space  problem  of  Figs.  5  and  6,  we  consider  the  same 
target  centered  in  a  layer  of  thickness  2d+  5  cm  (i.e.,  there  is 
a  distance  d  from  the  5-cm-thick  target  to  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  layer).  Moreover,  this  layer  of  soil  is  characterized 
by  the  same  electrical  parameters  as  considered  in  Figs.  5 
and  6  (soil  type  B  in  Fig.  4).  Beneath  this  layer  is  a  half¬ 
space  characterized  by  soil  type  C  in  Fig.  4  (taken  from  [42], 
for  5%  water  content).  This  example  may  simulate  a  buried 
target,  for  which  the  disturbed  soil  has  electrical  parameters 
different  than  those  of  the  background  (undisturbed)  soil.  The 
resonant  frequencies  of  this  target  are  demonstrated  in  Fig.  7 
for  d  ranging  from  0.5  to  10  cm.  For  direct  comparison,  the 
corresponding  results  of  the  target  in  a  half-space  (Fig.  5)  are 
also  plotted.  A  spiraling  behavior  similar  to  that  in  Fig.  5  is 


Fig.  7.  Resonant  frequency  of  the  target  considered  in  Fig.  5,  centered  in 
a  layer  of  soil  of  thickness  2d  +  5  cm,  with  the  electrical  properties  of  the 
layer  described  by  soil  B  in  Fig.  4.  Beneath  this  layer  of  soil  is  a  half-space 
with  electrical  properties  described  by  soil  C  in  Fig.  4.  The  target  resonant 
frequency  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  d.  Also  plotted  is  the  resonant  frequency 
of  the  target  situated  in  a  half-space  environment  (from  Fig.  5)  and  in  a 
homogeneous  medium  of  soil  B  in  Fig.  4. 


manifested  with  increasing  d  with  an  analogous  explanation. 
We  see  that  the  resonant  frequencies  are  quantitatively  very 
similar  for  these  examples  (for  the  same  distance  from  the 
target  to  the  air-soil  interface).  Moreover,  note  that  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  resonant  frequencies  diminishes  as  the 
distance  from  the  target  to  both  interfaces  increases. 

The  examples  in  Figs.  5-7  considered  a  target  of  dielectric 
constant  erB  =  20  such  that  relatively  high-O  resonances 
could  be  supported.  As  discussed,  the  approximations  with 
regard  to  soil  properties  at  complex  frequencies  are  more 
appropriate  under  such  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  most 
buried  plastic  targets  of  interest  are  composed  of  dielectric 
constants  much  smaller  than  considered  above.  We  therefore 
consider  an  example  using  parameters  that  may  be  expected 
of  practical  radar  problems.  In  particular,  we  consider  a 
“PMN2”  plastic  antipersonnel  mine,  with  dimensions  shown 
in  the  inset  of  Fig.  8.  This  mine  is  principally  plastic,  with 
dielectric  constant  ers  —  2.9.  We  consider  this  target  buried 
in  a  half-space,  using  soil  type  A  in  Fig.  4.  Because  the 
electrical  contrast  between  the  target  and  background  is 
now  smaller  than  that  considered  in  Figs.  5-7,  one  would 
anticipate  this  to  be  a  lower  Q  target.  The  results  in  Fig.  8 
are  characterized  by  a  spiraling  behavior  similar  to  that  in 
Figs.  5  and  7.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  for  the  depths 
considered  here,  the  resonant  frequencies  of  this  target 
continually  spiral  outward  with  increasing  depth  (cf.  Fig.  5). 

IV.  Conclusions 

A  rigorous  method-of-moments  (MoM)  algorithm  has  been 
devised  for  modeling  the  resonances  of  targets  buried  in  a 
lossy,  layered  medium,  representative  of  soil.  This  research 
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Fig.  8.  Resonant  frequency  of  a  “PMN2”  plastic  land  mine  (erjg  =  2.9, 
with  geometry  shown  inset)  buried  in  a  halfspace  with  electrical  parameters 
described  by  soil  type  A  in  Fig.  4.  Results  are  plotted  as  a  function  of  depth  d 
from  the  top  of  the  target.  For  comparison,  the  resonant  frequency  of  the  target 
situated  in  a  homogeneous  medium  of  the  same  parameters  is  also  plotted. 

has  been  motivated  by  the  use  of  resonances  as  discriminants 
for  identifying  buried  plastic  land  mines.  We  have  therefore 
restricted  our  analysis  to  the  case  of  targets  that  can  be 
simulated  as  a  dielectric  body  of  revolution  since  most  plastic 
mines  can  be  so  approximated.  Even  with  this  simplification, 
such  a  MoM  analysis  is  computationally  challenging.  In 
particular,  one  must  evaluate  the  layered-medium  Green’s 
function  at  complex  (resonant)  frequencies.  The  layered- 
medium  Green’s  function  can  only  be  expressed  analytically 
in  the  spectral  domain,  with  Sommerfeld-type  integrals 
required  for  conversion  to  the  space  domain.  Such  integrals 
are  computationally  expensive  if  traditional  integration 
techniques  are  employed  and,  therefore,  here  we  have  utilized 
the  recently  developed  method  of  complex  images  [22]— [25] . 

The  method  of  complex  images  is  based  on  performing 
a  parametric  fit  to  the  spectral  Green’s  function  along  an 
appropriate  path  in  the  spectral  domain,  after  which  each 
term  in  the  expansion  can  be  converted  to  the  space  domain 
analytically  via  the  Sommerfeld  or  Weyl  identity  [26].  While 
the  method  of  complex  images  has  been  in  use  for  several 
years,  it  is  believed  that  this  work  is  its  first  application 
to  dielectric  targets.  We  therefore  required  use  of  additional 
Green’s  function  components  than  those  used  previously  for 
purely  perfectly  conducting  targets  [2 1]— [25] .  Moreover,  the 
complex  frequencies  of  interest  required  careful  attention  to 
the  spectral-domain  path  of  integration. 

Several  numerical  examples  have  been  presented.  We  ini¬ 
tially  considered  relatively  high-dielectric  targets,  for  which 
high-O  resonances  are  supported.  Additionally,  we  also  exam¬ 
ined  the  lowest-order  resonant  frequency  of  an  actual  plastic 
land  mine.  It  was  demonstrated  that  the  low  electrical  contrast 
between  the  soil  and  mine  results  in  low-O  resonances  which 
undermine  the  utility  of  resonance-based  discrimination. 
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On  the  Extended-Born  Technique  for 
Scattering  from  Buried  Dielectric  Targets 

Nilanjan  Dasgupta,  Norbert  Geng, 

Traian  Dogaru,  and  Lawrence  Carin 

Abstract — The  extended  Born  technique  is  an  approximate  nonlinear 
method  for  analyzing  scattering  from  a  weak  discontinuity.  Moreover, 
when  applied  to  the  low-frequency  (electromagnetic  induction)  applica¬ 
tions  for  which  it  was  developed  originally,  extended  Born  has  accurately 
modeled  scattering  from  inhomogeneities  considerably  larger  than  those 
appropriate  for  the  standard  linear  Born  technique.  In  this  letter,  we 
examine  the  extended  Born  technique  at  radar  frequencies,  considering 
three-dimensional  (3-D)  scattering  from  a  dielectric  target  buried  in  a 
lossy  half  space. 

Index  Terms — Born  approximation,  buried  object  detection. 

There  are  many  applications  for  which  one  would  like  to  con¬ 
sider  electromagnetic  scattering  from  a  weak  inhomogeneity  in  a 
background  medium.  For  example,  plastic  anti-personnel  land  mines 
are  often  composed  of  materials  with  dielectric  constants  close  to 
those  of  the  background  soil  [1],  Such  a  scattering  problem  can  be 
solved  rigorously  via  the  method  of  moments  (MoM)  [2],  taking 
proper  account  of  the  half-space  or  layered-medium  Green's  function 
[2],  [3]  used  to  model  the  soil.  However,  while  the  MoM  is  highly 
accurate,  it  is  often  computationally  expensive.  In  the  context  of  the 
weak-scattering  problem  of  interest  here,  we  can  avail  ourselves  of 
approximate  modeling  algorithms,  which  can  yield  accurate  results 
while  simultaneously  being  relatively  inexpensive  computationally. 
The  Born  approximation  [4]  is  a  well-known  example  of  such  a 
technique,  it  assuming  that  the  fields  inside  the  scatterer  are  the 
same  as  the  incident  fields,  in  the  absence  of  the  inhomogeneity. 
While  this  is  a  popular  technique,  it  is  only  appropriate  for  relatively 
small  inhomogeneities  [4].  [5].  Recently,  Habashy  et  al.  [5]  have 
developed  a  new  algorithm,  which  they  demonstrated  can  handle 
inhomogeneities  considerably  larger  than  appropriate  for  the  Born 
approximation.  However,  their  previous  research  concentrated  on 
very-low-frequency  (kilohertz)  applications,  of  interest  in  geophysics 
[5].  Moreover,  previous  results  assumed  a  homogeneous  background 
medium.  Here  we  consider  radar-frequency  operation,  for  a  target 
buried  in  a  half-space. 

Consider  a  nonmagnetic  background  medium  characterized  by  the 
generally  inhomogeneous  permittivity  ei,(r).  Further,  assume  that 
the  permittivity  e(r)  characterizes  the  medium  when  a  dielectric 
inhomogeneity  is  present  (i.e.,  e(r)  —  ti,(r)  /  0  for  r  £  I',  where 
V'  is  the  volume  of  the  discontinuity,  while  e(r)  —  eb{r)  =  0  for 
r  V).  If  G(r.r')  characterizes  the  dyadic  Green’s  function  for  the 
medium  e;,(r),  then  the  total  electric  field  at  r  is  [4],  [5] 

E(r)  =  E'"L  (r)  +  j  G(r,  r')  ■  E(r'  )[f(r' )  -  <?{,(/ )]  (f  r  .  (1) 

The  well-known  Born  approximation  is  characterized  by  assuming 
E(r')  «  Emc(r')  inside  the  integral,  which  yields  a  direct  but 
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Fig.  1.  Backscattered  radar  cross  section  (RCS)  of  a  10-cm  radius  sphere 
with  its  center  placed  15  cm  beneath  the  air-ground  interface  due  to  vertically 
(V)  or  horizontally  (H)  polarized  plane-wave  excitation,  50°  from  grazing.  The 
lossless  sphere  is  characterized  by  dielectric  constant  er  =  3  and  the  lossy 
background  soil  is  characterized  by  er  =  4  and  a  =  0.01  S/nt. 

approximate  solution  for  E(r).  This  solution  is  linear  in  the  inho¬ 
mogeneity  e(r)  —  ei,(r ).  which  implies  that  it  neglects  multibounce 
interactions  inside  the  scatterer  [4],  [5]. 

The  extended  Born  approximation  is  based  on  recognizing  that 
G(r.r')  is  large  for  r  in  the  vicinity  of  r  ,  while  being  relatively 
small  for  r  distant  from  r  .  Consequently, 

E(r)  xEinc(r)  +  I  G(r,r') 

Jv 

■  E(r)[e(r' )  —  fh(r' )\  tf  r' ,  for  r  £  V.  (2) 

Rearranging  (2),  we  find 

E{r)  « M(rrl  ■  Enlc{r ).  for  r  £  V 
M(r)=I—  /  G(r.  r' )[e(r' )  —  eij(r' )]  d^r' .  (3) 

Jv 

The  expression  in  (3)  yields  an  approximation  for  the  electric  fields 
inside  the  target,  which  can  be  used  in  (1)  to  find  the  fields  everywhere 
(i.e.,  for  r  V)\  this  approximation  has  been  termed  “extended  Born" 
[5].  Note  that  the  inverse  of  M  approximately  accounts  for  multiple 
interactions,  yielding  a  nonlinear  algorithm  in  e\r )  — 

If  the  integral  term  in  (3)  is  ignored,  extended  Born  reduces 
to  the  classical  Born  approximation.  Moreover,  the  extended  Born 
approximation  involves  the  inversion  of  a  3  x  3  matrix  M{r), 
for  each  r  £  V.  These  matrices  are  computed  by  representing 
fir  )  —  G,(r)  as  an  aggregate  of  N  three-dimensional  cubes  (or  other 
appropriate  basis  function)  [5],  with  cube  dimensions  small  relative  to 
wavelength;  here  the  cubes  have  dimensions  of  at  most  A/10,  where 
A  is  the  wavelength  in  the  medium  for  which  e(r)  —  ei,(r)  ^  0. 
We  compute  M(r)  at  the  Nrn  that  constitute  the  centers  of  the 
cubes.  Consequently,  we  need  invert  N  3x3  matrices.  This  can 
be  contrasted  with  a  volumetric  MoM  solution  of  (1),  in  which  the 
fields  E(r').r'  £  V  are  expanded  in  a  basis.  The  basis  functions 
must  again  be  small  relative  to  wavelength,  but  in  the  case  of  MoM 
the  constituent  to  be  expanded  is  a  vector,  in  comparison  to  the  scalar 
e(r)  —  ( i,(r ).  Moreover,  in  a  volumetric  MoM  solution  of  this  same 
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Fig.  2.  Bistatic  RCS  of  a  10-cm  radius  sphere  with  its  center  placed  15  cm  beneath  the  air-ground  interface.  The  incident  plane  wave  is  incident  50°  from 
grazing  at  o  =  0°  and  bistatic-scattering  results  are  plotted  as  a  function  of  <f>,  50°  from  grazing.  The  lossy  background  soil  is  characterized  by  e_r  =  4  and 
u  =  0.01  S/m  and  the  operating  frequency  is  300  MHz  corresponding  to  d/  \  =  0.4,  where  d  is  the  sphere  diameter  and  A  is  the  wavelength  in  the  soil. 
Results  are  plotted  for  variable  dielectric  constants  for  the  lossless  sphere.  Sphere  dielectric  constant  (a)  er  =  3.5,  (b)  <=,  =  3.0,  and  (c)  fr  =  2.0. 


problem,  we  invert  a  single  3 N  x  3 N  (three  vector  field  components, 
each  represented  by  a  separate  cube),  rather  than  N  3x3  matrices. 

As  with  the  MoM,  the  extended  Born  technique  requires  accurate 
computation  of  the  dyadic  Green’s  function  G(r.r').  While  this 
is  relatively  straightforward  for  the  free-space  case  [4],  [5],  for 
the  layered-medium  problem  of  interest  here,  accurate  and  efficient 
computation  of  G(r.  r' )  is  challenging.  We  have  utilized  the  complex- 
image  technique,  which  represents  the  dyadic  Green's  function  as 
a  sum  of  homogeneous-medium  Green’s  functions  with  generally 
complex  source  points  [6], 

Below  we  present  a  series  of  results  for  a  lossless  dielectric  target 
buried  in  a  lossy  half-space.  In  addition  to  the  results  computed 
via  Born  and  extended  Born,  reference  MoM  results  are  presented. 
The  MoM  results  were  computed  via  a  surface-integral-equation 
formulation  (rather  than  the  volumetric  MoM  procedure  alluded  to 
above).  A  detailed  discussion  of  this  MoM  formulation  can  be  found 
in  [2]  and  [7], 

Before  proceeding,  we  note  that  the  loss  in  the  half-space  is  used 
to  represent  the  characteristics  of  soil,  but  it  is  also  critical  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  extended  Born  algorithm.  In  particular,  recall  that 
the  approximation  in  (2)  (which  drives  the  extended-Born  algorithm) 


is  based  on  the  assumption  that  G(r.r')  is  peaked  near  r  =  r1 
and  decays  quickly  with  increasing  |r  —  r  \ .  Essentially,  this  implies 
that  the  fields  due  to  a  point  source  at  r'  diminish  quickly  with 
increasing  |r  —  r'  | ;  this  phenomenon  is  aided  by  the  presence  of  loss 
in  the  background  medium  in  which  the  discontinuity  is  immersed. 
In  particular,  we  tested  the  extended  Born  algorithm  for  a  lossless 
background  medium  (e.g.,  vacuum),  at  the  radar  frequencies  of 
interest — for  this  case,  we  did  not  see  any  advantage  of  the  extended 
Born  algorithm  vis-a-vis  conventional  linear  Born. 

The  first  set  of  results  consider  a  sphere  of  10-cm  radius  and 
dielectric  constant  er  =  3.0,  buried  in  a  half-space  with  dielectric 
constant  er  =  4.0  and  conductivity  a  =  0.01  S/m.  The  center  of 
the  sphere  is  buried  15  cm  from  the  air-ground  interface,  and  the 
incidence  angle  is  50°  from  grazing.  Far-zone  backscatter  results 
are  shown  in  Fig.  1,  for  VV  and  HH  polarization  (vertical  polariza¬ 
tion  incidence,  vertical-polarization  receive;  horizontal-polarization 
incidence,  and  horizontal-polarization  receive).  For  this  symmetric 
target,  there  are  no  cross-polarized  backscattered  fields  [8].  Results 
are  plotted  as  a  function  of  operating  frequency  and  we  see  that 
the  Born  and  extended  Born  solutions  are  in  close  agreement  at 
frequencies  less  than  approximately  100  MHz  (d/\<  0.137,  where 
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A  is  the  approximate  wavelength  in  the  lossy  soil  and  d  is  the 
sphere  diameter),  while  the  extended  Born  solution  stays  in  close 
agreement  with  the  MoM  results  up  to  approximately  300  MHz 
(i.e.,  for  dj A  <  0.4).  These  results  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  extended  Born  relative  to  conventional  Born.  In  particular,  for 
a  fixed  inhomogeneity,  these  results  indicate  that  extended  Born 
allows  consideration  of  larger  targets  (electrically),  implying  accurate 
performance  at  higher  operating  frequencies. 

The  results  in  Fig.  1  considered  a  single  inhomogeneity  profile  at 
variable  frequencies.  To  further  address  the  accuracy  of  the  extended 
Born  and  Born  algorithms  relative  to  MoM,  we  fix  the  operating 
frequency  at  300  MHz  and  vary  the  target-induced  inhomogeneity 
for  the  same  half-space  background.  The  sphere  radius  is  again 
10  cm  placed  15  cm  from  the  interface;  the  target  is  situated  close  to 
the  surface  to  enhance  target-surface  interaction  (this  being  handled 
rigorously  via  MoM)  approximately  via  extended  Born,  and  not  at 
all  via  classical  Born.  In  Fig.  2(a)-(c),  we  consider  the  target  with 
dielectric  constant  3.5,  3.0,  and  2.0  (recall  the  soil  has  a  dielectric 
constant  er  =  4  and  a  conductivity  of  a  =  0.01  S/m).  The  far- 
zone  bistatic  results  are  plotted  as  a  function  of  the  azimuthal  angle 
<!> ,  50°  from  grazing,  for  an  incident  field  propagating  50°  from 
grazing,  at  <j>  =  0°.  For  a  target  of  dielectric  constant  er  =  3.5 
and  er  =  3.0,  the  agreement  between  extended  Born  and  the  MoM 
is  excellent  for  all  bistatic  angles.  By  comparison,  for  these  same 
cases  a  noticeable  discrepancy  (1  dB)  is  seen  between  MoM  and 
classical  Bom.  attributed  to  the  degree  of  inhomogeneity  as  well  as 
the  proximity  of  the  target  to  the  interface.  For  this  example,  we 
see  that  the  extended  Born  breaks  down  appreciably  when  the  target 
dielectric  constant  is  reduced  further  to  er  =  2  [Fig.  2(c)].  Finally, 
close  inspection  of  Fig.  2(a)  and  (b)  implies  that  the  extended  Born 
is  more  accurate  for  a  target  with  er  =  3.0.  relative  to  er  =  3.5. 
We  attribute  this  anomaly  to  inaccuracies  in  the  MoM  rather  than  in 
extended  Born.  In  particular,  it  has  been  mentioned  that  the  surface- 
integral-equation  MoM  formulation  used  here  can  often  be  slightly 
inaccurate  for  very  weak  inhomogeneities  [9].  Finally,  while  space 
limitations  prohibit  our  showing  the  results  here,  the  extended  Born- 
predicted  VV  fields  were  found  to  be  as  accurate  as  the  HH  and  VH 
results  in  Fig.  2. 

It  is  of  interest  to  address  the  memory  and  central  processing  unit 
(CPU)  requirements  of  the  extended  Born  solution,  relative  to  the 
Born  and  surface  MoM  solutions  shown  here  for  comparison.  In 
Fig.  3,  we  plot  the  CPU  and  RAM  requirements  of  the  extended  Born, 
Born,  and  MoM  solutions  for  the  problem  in  Fig.  1.  With  regard  to 
the  MoM  solution,  results  are  shown  for  a  general  triangular-patch 
model  for  the  surface  currents  [7]  and,  in  all  results,  the  subsectional 
basis  functions  were  designed  to  discretizate  at  a  level  of  20  basis 
functions  per  wavelength  (for  all  methods).  As  expected,  the  simple 
Born  solution  requires  the  least  CPU  and  memory.  However,  it  is  also 
important  to  note  that  the  extended  Born  solution,  which  provides 
very  accurate  results  relative  to  the  benchmark  MoM  solution  (see 
Fig.  1),  requires  significantly  less  CPU  and  RAM  than  the  MoM.  The 
electrical  size  of  the  sphere  surface  area  scales  as  f2  (order  (r/A)2, 
where  r  is  the  constant  sphere  radius  and  A  the  variable  wavelength), 
as  does  the  number  of  patch  basis  functions  N  required  in  the  surface 
MoM  solution,  where  /  is  the  frequency.  Consequently,  the  MoM 
RAM  is  of  order  / 4  (if  N  is  the  number  of  unknowns,  the  RAM 
required  for  the  MoM  impedance  matrix  is  order  N2).  Further,  at  low 
frequencies  the  MoM  CPU  is  order  f4  required  to  fill  the  NxN  MoM 
impedance  matrix,  with  this  becoming  order  fb  at  higher  frequencies, 
where  the  LU  decomposition  matrix  solver  (order  N3)  becomes 
the  primary  computational  burden.  The  memory  requirements  of  the 
extended  Born  solution  are  almost  frequency  independent,  since  for 
all  frequencies  we  need  only  store  consecutive  3x3  matrices.  At 


Fig.  3.  Comparison  of  the  RAM  and  CPU  requirements  of  the  extended 
Born,  Born,  and  general  triangular-patch  method-of-moments  (patch  MOM) 
solutions  [7],  for  the  example  in  Fig.  1.  All  results  were  run  on  a  500-MHz 
Pentium  III  personal  computer. 

low  frequencies  the  extended  Born  CPU  is  approximately  linear  in  the 
number  of  unknowns  and,  therefore,  is  of  order  f3  (extended  Born 
is  a  volumetric  method  vis-a-vis  the  surface  MoM  solution).  Note 
that  as  the  frequency  increases,  the  slope  of  the  extended  Born  CPU 
changes.  We  attribute  this  to  the  computational  burden  of  computing 
the  half-space  Green’s  function  at  higher  frequencies  [2],  [7], 

In  conclusion,  the  extended  Born  algorithm  has  been  utilized  to 
model  electromagnetic  scattering  at  radar  frequencies  for  dielectric 
targets  buried  in  a  lossy  half-space.  In  general,  for  the  class  of 
problems  considered  here,  the  extended  Born  algorithm  yields  results 
that  are  at  least  as  accurate  as  conventional  Born,  and  often  the  results 
are  considerably  better  (relative  to  a  rigorous  MoM  solution).  How¬ 
ever,  the  computational  complexity  of  extended  Born  is  higher  than 
that  of  classical  Born,  since  the  extended-Born  algorithm  requires 
accurate  computation  of  the  background  medium  (half-space)  Green’s 
function,  as  well  as  multiple  volumetric  near-field  integrations.  We 
also  note  that  we  have  focused  on  frequency-domain  integral-equation 
formulations,  although  for  time-domain  applications,  the  finite  differ¬ 
ence  time  domain  may  be  more  appropriate  [10],  it  also  applicable 
to  a  more  general  problem  class  (not  just  layered  media).  Finally, 
all  results  presented  here  have  been  for  far-zone  scattering.  Future 
research  will  involve  consideration  of  extended  Born  for  near-zone 
radar  scattering  in  a  half  space.  Such  an  extended-Born  solution  has 
been  successfully  implemented  for  electromagnetic  induction  (EMI) 
problems  [11], 
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Buried  Object  Detection  and  Location  Estimation 
from  Electromagnetic  Field  Measurements 
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and  Anthony  J.  Devaney 


Abstract — A  translation  property  is  derived  describing  the  field  scat¬ 
tered  from  a  known  buried  object  placed  at  distinct  locations.  The  result 
is  used  to  derive  the  optimum  algorithm  for  detecting  the  known  buried 
object  and  estimating  its  location  from  noisy  scattered  electromagnetic 
field  measurements. 

Index  Terms — Ground  penetrating  radar,  Lippmann-Schwinger  equa¬ 
tion,  object  detection,  wave  scattering. 


I.  Introduction 

The  problem  of  detecting  known  buried  objects  and  estimating 
their  location  from  electromagnetic  field  measurements  is  relevant 
in  many  technological  areas  such  as  demining,  buried  waste  clean 
up,  excavation  planning,  and  archaeological  investigations.  In  all 
of  the  above  applications,  serious  challenges  arise,  mainly  due  to 
physical  limitations  such  as:  1)  significant  losses  due  to  moist  soil 
that  limit  the  signal-to-noise  ratio;  2)  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
randomly  distributed  unwanted  objects,  returns  from  which  obscure 
the  return  from  the  object  of  interest  (volume  clutter);  and  3)  random 
roughness  of  the  air/soil  interface  that  results  in  incoherent  (random) 
returns  (surface  clutter).  As  a  result  of  these  limitations,  standard 
threshold  detection  algorithms  [1]  may  not  successfully  address  the 
buried  object  detection  problem,  especially  when  the  object  is  small 
and  the  return  signal  weak. 
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The  signal  processing  strategy  with  the  highest  potential  to  address 
the  buried  object  detection  problem  is  the  one  that  utilizes  field 
models  for  the  air/soil/object  environment.  Due  to  the  complicated 
nature  of  this  environment,  however,  certain  simplifications  need  to 
be  made,  namely  the  assumption  of  a  planar  air/soil  interface  and 
of  no  interactions  between  the  object  of  interest  and  the  distribution 
of  unwanted  objects.  These  assumptions  allow,  as  illustrated  in  this 
letter,  the  solution  to  the  buried  object  detection  problem  within  the 
framework  of  exact  electromagnetic  field  scattering  theory  and  the 
derivation  of  a  computationally  efficient  optimum  detection  algo¬ 
rithm.  More  specifically,  the  letter  is  organized  as  follows.  Section  II 
is  devoted  to  statement  of  the  basic  field  equations  governing  the 
interaction  of  probing  fields  with  the  air/soil/object  environment  and 
derivation  of  a  field  translation  property.  Section  III  addresses  the 
buried  object  detection  problem  and  presents  the  maximum  likelihood 
algorithm  for  the  solution  to  it.  Finally,  Section  IV  is  a  discussion  of 
the  results  of  the  letter  with  suggestions  for  possible  future  research 
avenues. 


II.  Configuration  and  Scattering  Equations 
Consider  the  configuration  in  Fig.  1  in  which  a  planar  interface 
separates  air  (medium  1)  from  soil  (medium  2).  The  orthogonal 
coordinate  system  r  =  x  +  £  s  is  defined,  with  x  indicating  a 
two-dimensional  (2-D)  coordinate  on  the  interface  and  the  z  axis 
directed  so  that  t  >  0  is  air  and  ;  <  0  is  soil.  Buried  in  the  soil 
is  a  known  target  object,  but  its  coordinates  rc  =  xc  +  zzc  with 
zc  <  0  are  unknown.  A  monochromatic  plane  wave  with  electric 
field  E'(r)  =  Eoeikl'r  and  wavevector  ki  is  incident  upon  the 
planar  interface.  As  the  incident  field  reaches  the  interface,  it  partially 
reflects  back  into  air  and  partially  refracts  into  the  soil  where  it 
interacts  with  the  buried  object.  The  interaction  produces  a  scattered 
field,  part  of  which  refracts  back  into  air  where  it  is  measured. 

The  total  field  E(r;  rcJ  at  position  r  is  given  by 

E(r;rc)  =  E6(r)  +  Es(r;  rc)  (1) 

where  E,J(r)  is  the  electric  field  in  the  absence  of  the  buried  object 
(background  field)  consisting  of  the  incident  and  the  reflected  field  in 
air  and  the  refracted  field  in  soil  and  E’(r;  r.  )  is  the  scattered  field 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  buried  object  at  the  unknown  locationr,, 


E  tr:r,) 

"Eo( r; rc)  =  /  G22 (r, r' )  •  [E,J(r' ) 

J -'<  n 

_  _  +E2(r':r,,)]0(r';iy)  <7'V. 

Ei(r;rc)  =  /  G12 (r, r' )  •  [E6(r' ) 

+E2(r';  rc)]0(r';  rc) 

In  (2),  the  object  function  (9(r;rr)  is  defined  as 
0( r;  rc  )  =  k2( r;  rc  )  -  k.k 


z  <  0  (soil) 


z  >  0  (air). 

(2) 

(3) 


where  k(  r;  rcS  is  the  complex  wavenumber  at  point  r  and  fc2  is 
the  complex  wavenumber  of  the  soil.  Equation  (2)  is  the  Lipp¬ 
mann-Schwinger  equation  for  the  scattering  problem  and  maps  the 
object  function  to  the  corresponding  scattered  field  nonlinearly. 

The  dyadic  Green  functions  Gi_2  and  G22  are  defined  for  the 
source  point  in  soil  and  the  observation  point  in  air  and  soil, 
respectively.  Explicit  expressions  for  them  can  be  found  in  [2]; 
however,  the  critical  information  for  this  context  is  that  both  Green 
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Abstract — A  lossless  dielectric  object  situated  in  a  lossy  dielec¬ 
tric  medium  (soil)  constitutes  a  void  in  a  conducting  background, 
which  can  be  detected  via  an  electromagnetic-induction  (EMI) 
sensor  operating  at  appropriate  frequencies.  The  electromag¬ 
netic  character  of  this  void  is  dependent  on  the  target  and  soil 
properties,  as  well  as  on  the  frequency  of  operation.  We  utilize 
the  rigorous  method  of  moments  (MoM)  and  the  approximate 
extended-Born  technique  to  model  this  three-dimensional  (3-D) 
problem.  The  modeling  algorithms  are  discussed  in  detail,  with  a 
focus  on  efficient  computation  of  the  dyadic  Green’s  function  at 
the  frequencies  of  interest.  The  MoM  results  are  used  to  calibrate 
the  accuracy  of  the  approximate  extended-Born  solution,  over  a 
wide  range  of  operating  conditions.  Furthermore,  the  computer 
simulations  are  used  to  perform  a  detailed  phenomenological 
study. 

Index  Terms — Electromagnetic  induction,  extended-Born,  scat¬ 
tering. 


I.  Introduction 

THERE  are  many  applications  for  which  one  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  sensing  a  low-loss  dielectric  target  embedded  in 
a  lossy  host  medium.  For  example,  buried  plastic  land  mines 
[1] — [4],  plastic  pipes  [5],  and  underground  tunnels  generally 
constitute  voids  in  the  presence  of  a  lossy  soil  background. 
While  such  targets  can  in  principle  be  detected  by  a  radar 
sensor  [1] — [5],  radar  suffers  well-known  difficulties  due  to 
soil-induced  attenuation  [1],  An  electromagnetic-induction 
(EMI)  sensor  [6],  [7]  on  the  other  hand,  affords  the  potential 
for  significant  soil  penetration.  Such  sensors  are  typically 
used  as  metal  detectors,  with  example  applications  including 
detection  of  buried  conducting  land  mines  and  unexploded 
ordnance  [8] — [10].  As  elucidated  here,  such  sensors  can  also 
be  used  to  detect  the  absence  of  conductivity  (a  void)  in  the 
presence  of  a  conducting  host  medium.  Our  focus  here  is  on 
generally  small,  shallow  targets  (e.g.,  plastic  mines),  although 
the  computer  model  is  quite  general.  For  such  a  problem,  while 
the  target’s  electrical  properties  cannot  be  changed,  those  of 
the  host  soil  can.  We  therefore  address  the  character  of  the  EMI 
conductivity-void  signature  as  a  function  of  soil  water  content. 
The  objective  is  to  increase  the  soil  conductivity  by  increasing 
the  soil  water  content  [1],  thereby  enhancing  the  conductivity 
contrast  between  the  plastic  target  and  soil,  yielding  an  in¬ 
creased  target  signature.  Clearly,  many  types  of  clutter  may  also 
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manifest  a  void  in  a  conducting  background  (e.g.,  tree  roots, 
rocks,  etc.).  Therefore,  the  objective  is  to  use  the  EMI-based 
void  detector  as  a  queuing  device  for  other  devices  such  as 
chemical  sensors  [11],  these  also  being  applicable  to  land 
mines  with  low  or  no  metal  content.  Furthermore,  although 
not  pursued  here,  our  forward  model  could  be  applied  in  the 
context  of  inverse  scattering  [6]  to  yield  improved  information 
on  the  details  of  the  subsurface  target  (void). 

The  rigorous  modeling  of  EMI  interaction  with  a  buried 
void  in  a  conducting  host  medium  presents  several  chal¬ 
lenges.  Focusing  on  a  frequency-domain,  integral-equation 
analysis  [2],  [12] — [15],  one  must  carefully  evaluate  the  dyadic 
layered-medium  Green’s  function  [2],  [12] — [15]  for  a  lay¬ 
ered-medium  soil  model.  For  radar-based  problems,  the  method 
of  complex  images  [2],  [14],  [15]  has  proven  a  very  efficient 
and  accurate  tool  for  the  analysis  of  the  requisite  Sommer- 
feld  integrals  [2],  [12] — [15].  However,  we  have  found  this 
technique  less  useful  for  the  EMI  frequencies  of  interest  here. 
Consequently,  we  have  employed  efficient  interpolation-based 
Green’  s-function  computation,  similar  in  spirit  to  that  presented 
in  [12]. 

Having  realized  an  efficient  and  accurate  technique  for 
Green’ s-function  computation,  we  are  still  left  with  the 
problem  of  solving  the  integral  equation.  We  have  here  applied 
a  volumetric  electric  field  integral  equation  (EFIE)  [12],  in 
which  the  unknowns  are  the  total  electric  fields  inside  the 
dielectric  target  for  a  known  heterogeneity  between  the  target 
and  the  background  (soil)  medium  [12].  Such  an  EFIE  is  often 
solved  via  a  volumetric  method  of  moments  (MoM)  solution 
[12],  While  a  MoM  analysis  is  accurate,  it  generally  requires 
the  inversion  of  a  large  matrix.  This  task  is  circumvented  by 
employing  the  extended-Born  method  [16],  [17],  This  is  an 
approximate  method  that  only  requires  inversion  of  simple 
3x3  matrices.  The  attendant  speed  enhancement  accrued 
by  extended-Born,  vis-a-vis  the  MoM,  is  critical  if  the  model 
is  to  be  utilized  in  the  context  of  signal  processing  and/or 
inverse  scattering  [18].  An  example  of  employing  sophisti¬ 
cated  scattering  models  in  the  context  of  target  detection  and 
classification  can  be  found  in  [1], 

While  the  reduced  computational  complexity  of  ex¬ 
tended-Born  is  attractive,  it  is  important  that  the  results  not 
suffer  markedly  in  accuracy.  Therefore,  in  the  work  reported 
here,  we  perform  a  detailed  frequency-dependent  comparison 
between  the  rigorous  MoM  and  approximate  extended-Born  so¬ 
lutions.  This  test  is  performed  using  parameters  from  an  actual 
EMI  sensor  [7]  for  several  different  target  and  soil  scenarios. 
In  the  context  of  these  comparisons,  we  also  investigate  the 
phenomenology  underlying  EMI-based  buried-void  detection. 
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The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  In  Sec¬ 
tion  II,  we  review  the  electric -field  integral  equation  character¬ 
istic  of  the  buried-void  problem.  We  discuss  the  integral-equa¬ 
tion  solution  in  the  context  of  both  the  rigorous  MoM  and  the 
approximate  extended-Born  methods.  In  this  section,  we  also 
elucidate  the  technique  applied  for  Green’ s-function  evaluation. 
A  detailed  comparison  is  performed  in  Section  III  between  the 
MoM  and  extended-Born  solutions,  wherein  we  also  address  the 
associated  wave  phenomenology.  Finally,  conclusions  are  ad¬ 
dressed  in  Section  IV. 


II.  Theory 


A.  Electric  Field  Integral  Equation  and  MoM  Solution 

The  volumetric  EFIE  for  the  layered-earth  model  has  been 
derived  in  [12],  and  therefore  here  is  only  provided  a  summary. 
Assume  that  E(r)  represents  the  electric  field  at  the  position  r 
and  that  Emc(r)  represents  the  incident  fields  produced  by  the 
excitation  in  the  absence  of  the  target.  Using  G(r.  r')  to  denote 
the  dyadic,  layered-medium  Green’s  function,  we  have  [12] 

E(r)  =  Einc(r)  -  ju>  j  [et(r')  -  eb(iJ)]G(r,  r')  ■  E^^r' 

(1) 


where  an  exp  (jut)  time  dependence  is  assumed  and  suppressed. 
In  (1),  eb  represents  the  inhomogeneous  dielectric  constant  of 
the  background  layered  medium,  and  et  represents  the  dielectric 
constant  of  the  generally  inhomogeneous  target,  with  the  latter 
assumed  (for  numerical  simplicity)  to  reside  entirely  within  a 
single  layer  of  eb.  In  general,  the  layered  background  medium 
and  the  target  are  lossy  and  therefore,  both  eb  and  st  are  complex 
[19]. 

For  a  known  excitation  Etnc(r ),  (1)  implies  that  knowledge 
of  the  total  electric  field  inside  the  target  can  be  used  to  calculate 
E(r )  everywhere.  Therefore,  the  problem  reduces  to  solving  for 
the  total  electric  field  E(r)  for  r  inside  the  target  volume  V.  In 
the  MoM  solution,  we  expand  the  unknown  E(r)  for  r  6  V  in 
terms  of  known  basis  functions  with  unknown  coefficients 
N  N  N 

E{r)  -  x  y  anexn(r) +y^2  bneyn{r)  +  z  ^  c„e,„(r) 

n=  1  n=  1  n= 1 

(2) 


where 

x,  y  and  z  unit  vectors  in  Cartesian  coordinates; 
an,  bn,  and  cn  unknown  basis -function  coefficients; 

.  eyn,  and  known  basis  functions  for  the  electric  field 
e,„  in  the  x,  y  and  z  directions,  respectively. 

As  in  [12],  we  utilize  simple  cube  expansion  functions  for  all 
■  (  y,i  and  eAn. 

Employing  (2)  inside  the  integral  in  (1)  and  applying  point 
matching  [20]  inside  each  of  the  3 N  basis-functions  (cubes), 
we  attain  the  MoM  matrix  equation 


Zi  —  v 


(3) 


where 

Z  3 N  X  3 N  MoM  “impedance”  matrix; 

i  3 N  x  1  vector  representing  the  unknown  coefficients 

•  bn,  and  cn. 


v  3 N  X  1  vector  representing  the  point-matched  incident 

electric  field  (at  the  center  of  each  cubic  basis  func¬ 
tion). 

One  can  use  (3)  to  solve  for  the  unknown  i,  this  constituting  the 
procedure  applied  in  [12].  The  MoM,  representing  a  rigorous 
analysis,  constitutes  a  reference  solution.  However,  we  are  also 
interested  in  developing  a  more  efficient,  albeit  approximate, 
solution.  This  is  motivated  by  the  fact  that  an  LU-decomposi- 
tion  solution  of  (3)  is  of  order  N 3  complexity,  while  an  itera¬ 
tive,  conjugate-gradient  (CG)  solution  [21]  has  complexity  of 
order  PN 2,  where  P  is  the  number  of  CG  iterations  (P  may 
approach  N  if  a  good  preconditioner  is  not  used).  For  large  N, 
such  computations  can  become  prohibitive.  Independent  of  the 
matrix  solver,  order  N2  complexity  is  required  to  fill  the  matrix 
Z.  Some  of  the  complexity  of  the  MoM  solution  can  be  reduced 
by  exploiting  convolutional  properties  of  the  integral  equation 
[22]  through  use  of  the  fast  Fourier  transform  (FFT). 

B.  Extended-Born  Solution 

The  extended-Born  method  is  an  approximate  technique  first 
developed  in  [16],  [17].  Here  we  extend  this  algorithm  to  three- 
dimensional  layered-media,  for  a  realistic  excitation.  The  algo¬ 
rithm  is  summarized  as  follows.  The  “extended-Born”  approxi¬ 
mation  [16],  [17]  is  based  on  recognizing  that  G(r,  r')  is  large 
for  r  in  the  vicinity  of  r',  while  being  relatively  small  for  r  dis¬ 
tant  from  r' .  Consequently,  from  (1)  we  have 

E(r )  *Emc(r)  -  joj  J  Mr1)  -  ^(r')]G(r,  r')  •  E(r )  dv' 
for  r  £  V.  (4) 

Rearranging  (4),  we  find 

E(r)  ~  M^)-1  •  Einc(r)  for  r  6  V 
M{r)  =1  +  joJ  J r  G{r ,  r')[e-(r')  -  e t(r')]ofV  (5) 

where  I  is  a  3  x  3  diagonal  matrix  with  _//./.  =  1.  The  ex¬ 
pression  in  (5)  yields  an  approximation  for  the  electric  fields 
inside  the  target,  which  can  be  used  in  (1)  to  find  the  fields  ev¬ 
erywhere  (i.e.,  for  r  (f_  I  j.  Note  that  the  inverse  of  M  approx¬ 
imately  accounts  for  multiple  interactions,  yielding  a  nonlinear 
algorithm  in  et(r)  —  f&tV).  Note  that  the  aforementioned  prop¬ 
erty  of  G(r,  r')  driving  the  extended-Born  solution  (namely, 
that  G(r,  r')  is  large  for  r  in  the  vicinity  of  r')  is  true  for  gen¬ 
eral  Green’ s  functions,  including  that  for  the  layered-media  con¬ 
sidered  here.  Moreover,  the  approximation  is  enhanced  if  the 
medium  in  which  r'  resides  is  lossy,  such  as  for  a  target  buried 
in  lossy  soil. 

If  the  integral  term  in  (5)  is  ignored,  extended-Born  reduces  to 
the  classical  Born  approximation.  Moreover,  the  extended-Born 
approximation  involves  the  inversion  of  a  3  X  3  matrix  M(r ) 
for  each  r  6  V.  These  matrices  are  computed  by  representing 
6t{r)  —  £b{r)  as  an  aggregate  of  N  three-dimensional  (3-D) 
cubes  [16],  [17],  similar  to  (2),  except  now  the  dielectric  inho¬ 
mogeneity  is  a  scalar,  rather  than  vector  electric  field.  We  com¬ 
pute  M(r)  at  the  Nrn  that  constitute  the  centers  of  the  cubes. 
Consequently,  we  need  to  invert  N 3  X  3  matrices,  constituting 
order  N  complexity.  Since  we  need  only  store  and  then  discard  a 
distinct  3x3  matrix  for  each  of  the  N  points  inside  the  target. 
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memory  requirements  of  extended  Born  are  also  substantially 
less  than  those  of  the  MoM. 

C.  Green’s  Function  Evaluation 

As  described  in  [12],  [13],  each  term  in  the  dyadic  Green’s 
function  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  functions  of  the  form 

poo 

S„[f(kp;  z,  z')\—  /  f{kp]  z,  z')Jn{kpp)knp+l  dkp 
Jo 

(6) 

where  the  path  of  integration  is  the  traditional  Sommerfeld  con¬ 
tour  [12],  [13].  Each  dyadic  component  generally  consists  of  a 
“direct”  term,  corresponding  to  source  radiation  in  a  homoge¬ 
neous  medium,  plus  a  “reflection”  term,  corresponding  to  inter¬ 
action  with  the  layer  boundaries.  Each  direct  term  is  integrated 
in  closed  form  using  the  Sommerfeld  or  Weyl  identity  [23] 

e-jkr  roo  exp 

— ~ —  =  ~j  J  dkpkpJ0{kpp)  - 

(7) 

A  useful  tool  for  integration  of  the  remaining  “reflection”  term 
is  the  complex  image  technique  [2],  [14],  [15].  While  this  has 
proven  a  very  powerful  tool  for  radar  applications  [2],  [15],  we 
have  found  it  much  less  reliable  for  the  EMI  frequencies  (kHz) 
of  interest  here. 

To  circumvent  these  difficulties,  we  have  employed  a  tech¬ 
nique  related  to  that  discussed  in  [12].  In  particular,  note  from 
(6)  that  the  (generally  complicated)  functions  f(kp;  z,  z ')  are 
independent  of  the  radial  distance  p ,  the  latter  accounted  for 
by  the  Bessel  function.  We  therefore  precompute  the  required 
f(kp;  z,  z')  for  the  “reflection”  term  of  each  dyadic  compo¬ 
nent  for  the  range  of  z  and  zJ  of  interest.  This  tabulation  is 
performed  along  a  path  in  the  complex  kp  plane  [24],  along 
which  the  f(kp:  z,  z')  are  generally  slowly  varying  (see  Fig.  1), 
thereby  reducing  the  number  of  discrete  complex  kp  that  need  be 
considered  to  accurately  represent  f(kp:  z,  z').  This  deformed 
path  of  integration  therefore  reduces  the  required  spectral-do- 
main  tabulation.  The  spectral-domain  table  thus  established,  we 
now  evaluate  the  requisite  integrals  of  the  form  in  (6)  for  the 
range  of  p  required  (dictated  by  the  target  size).  We  thereby  gen¬ 
erate  a  table  of  the  dyadic  Green’s  function  components  in  the 
(z,  zJ .  p)  domain,  discarding  the  f(kp:  z.  z')  one-by-one,  as 
they  are  no  longer  needed.  Dividing  Green’s  function  tabulation 
into  a  separate,  initial  spectral-domain  computation,  followed 
by  conversion  to  the  space  domain,  results  in  significant  sav¬ 
ings,  for  we  need  only  calculate  the  requisite  f(kp:  z,  z')  once 
for  a  given  z  and  zJ  (for  all  p).  Interpolation  in  the  (z,  z' .  p) 
space  is  performed  as  in  [12]. 

III.  Example  Results 

A.  Preliminaries 

All  computations  are  performed  using  parameters  character¬ 
istic  of  an  actual  wideband  EMI  sensor,  termed  the  GEM-3  [7]. 
The  parameters  of  the  GEM-3  are  detailed  in  Fig.  2.  The  two 
excitation  loops  are  designed  with  radii  and  currents  such  that 
the  normal  component  of  the  magnetic  field  vanishes  along  the 


(-}  Jv-kpz\) 
-  ** 


k? 


Fig.  1.  Schematization  of  the  path  of  integration  in  the  complex  kp  plane 
{kp  =  k'p  +  jkp).  Contour  C  is  the  original  path  of  integration,  with 
consideration  of  the  branch  points  and  surface-wave  poles  (for  layered 
medium).  Contour  is  chosen  such  that  the  poles  and  branch  points  are 
avoided,  and  the  variation  of  the  spectral  domain  Green’s  function  is  relatively 
smooth.  The  left  branch  cut  emanates  from  branch  point  k0  and  the  right  from 
koi^rN)1^2 »  where  kQ  is  the  free-space  (top  layer)  wavenumber,  and  erN 
is  the  relative  dielectric  constant  of  the  bottom-most  layer  in  a  multilayered 
environment. 


Fig.  2.  Schematization  of  the  current  loops  employed  by  the  GEM-3  EMI 
sensor  [7].  The  radii  are  R0  =  4  cm,  R1  =  26  cm,  and  R2  =  15.84  cm, 
and  the  currents  are  71  =  10  A  and  72  =  6  A.  The  loop  of  radius  R0  is  wound 
600  times. 


coil  axis  (if  the  sensor  is  in  a  vacuum).  A  third,  smaller  loop 
is  placed  along  the  sensor  axis.  This  is  used  to  measure  the  in¬ 
duced  voltage.  Consequently,  the  induced  voltage  is  ideally  zero 
unless  the  sensor  is  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  a  field-disturbing 
medium  (e.g.,  a  soil  half  space  and  possibly  a  buried  target).  In 
the  computations  presented  here,  the  incident  fields  due  to  the 
two  current  loops,  in  the  presence  of  a  lossy  layered  medium, 
are  computed  rigorously  by  integrating  the  loop  currents  with 
the  dyadic  layered-medium  Green’s  function  [12],  [13].  More¬ 
over,  the  induced  voltage  is  computed  via  Faraday’s  law  as 

V  —  —ju>  J  B-ndS  (8) 

where  integration  is  performed  over  the  planar  surface  S  of  the 
inner  loop  (with  unit  normal  n).  The  induced  magnetic  fields 
13  are  computed  by  integrating  the  electric  fields  induced  in¬ 
side  the  target  (computed  via  MoM  or  extended-Born)  with  the 
dyadic  Green’s  function.  In  general,  the  currents  on  the  excita¬ 
tion  loops  change  in  the  presence  of  the  induced  EMI  fields  (due 
to  the  presence  of  a  target),  although  this  relatively  small  effect 
is  ignored  here. 
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Fig.  3.  Space-dependent  electric  fields  Ey  (V/m)  10  cm  beneath  and  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  GEM-3  sensor.  The  spatial  dimensions  are  meters,  and  the 
imaginary  part  of  Ey  is  plotted.  The  real  part  is  similar.  Note  that,  as  designed,  the  GEM-3  fields  are  very  small  along  the  sensor  axis  (origin  of  this  plot). 


In  the  subsequent  set  of  results,  we  consider  several  target/soil 
scenarios,  with  the  induced  electric  fields  inside  the  target  com¬ 
puted  by  both  the  extended-Born  (approximate)  and  MoM  (ref¬ 
erence)  methods.  The  results  of  the  MoM  allow  quantitative  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  extended-Born  accuracy  for  the  problem  of  in¬ 
terest  here.  Further,  the  set  of  examples  cover  a  range  of  wave 
phenomenology. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  results,  we  note  a  numerical  issue 
that  arose  while  addressing  the  computations.  It  is  well  known 
that,  for  subsectional  basis  functions,  we  typically  require  ten 
basis  functions  per  wavelength  to  accurately  solve  integral  equa¬ 
tions  of  the  type  considered  here.  For  EMI  problems,  the  wave¬ 
length  is  generally  much  larger  than  the  target  dimensions,  so 
this  condition  on  the  number  of  basis  functions  does  not  present 
an  issue.  From  Section  II,  however,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  spa¬ 
tial  discritization  must  be  sufficiently  fine  to  accurately  repre¬ 
sent  the  fields  excited  by  the  EMI  sensor  Emc  in  the  absence 
of  a  target.  As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  GEM-3  has  two  excitation 
coils,  which  generate  fast  field  gradients  at  positions  away  from 
the  loop  axis.  This  issue  must  be  considered  carefully  when  dis¬ 


cretizing  the  target.  The  gradients  in  Emc  are  most  significant 
for  shallow  targets  (near  the  excitation  loops),  with  such  be¬ 
coming  less  severe  for  deeper  targets.  An  example  of  E““:  at 
a  depth  of  10  cm  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  (at  500  KHz).  In  the  re¬ 
sults  presented  here,  we  systematically  increased  the  number  of 
subsectional  basis  functions  until  numerical  convergence  was 
achieved. 

B.  Single  Target 

In  our  first  set  of  results,  we  consider  the  GEM-3  response 
due  to  a  fixed  buried  target  as  a  function  of  the  soil  properties 
and  the  EMI  frequency.  With  regard  to  the  soil  properties,  mea¬ 
surements  have  been  performed  for  soil  samples  taken  from  the 
Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Yuma,  AZ  [1].  These  measurements  are 
extrapolated  to  the  EMI  frequencies  of  interest  here.  We  have 
found  that  the  frequency-dependent  relative  permittivity  is  well 
modeled  by  er  —  e1  —  je"  —  ja/u>e0 ,  where  e1  and  e"  are  con¬ 
stants,  and  a  is  the  conductivity  (S/m).  The  conductivity  term 
accounts  for  the  frequency  dependence  of  the  complex  er.  The 
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TABLE  I 

Soil  Properties  Extrapolated  From  Data  in  [1]  for  Soil  From 
Yuma,  AZ.  The  Relative  Dielectric  Constant  is  Expressed  as 
=  e'r  —  je"  —  j<7 / ojEq,  Where  e'r  and  e"  are  Constants  and  <t  is  the 
Conductivity  (S/m).  The  Angular  Frequency  is  Represented  by 
The  Data  is  Tabulated  as  a  Function  of  the  Soil  Moisture  Content, 
by  Percentage  Weight 


Water  Content 

er" 

e  " 

O  (S/m) 

5% 

5.0 

0.2 

0.01 

10% 

8.5 

0.5 

0.03 

15% 

14.5 

0.9 

0.06 

20% 

24 

1.5 

0.1 

Fig.  4.  Magnitude  of  the  voltage  induced  by  a  lossless  cube  target  with  16  cm 
sides  and  dielectric  constant  er  =  2.0,  buried  to  a  depth  of  12  cm  between  the 
air-ground  interface  and  the  target’s  top  surface.  The  GEM-3  coils  are  parallel  to 
the  soil  interface  at  a  height  of  4  cm  above  the  soil,  with  the  sensor  axis  oriented 
through  the  target  center.  Results  are  plotted  for  various  soil  types,  distinguished 
by  the  percentage  of  water  content  by  weight  (see  Table  I).  The  curves  represent 
the  MoM  solution,  and  the  points  are  the  results  of  the  extended-Bom  method. 

e' ,  e"  and  a  used  here  are  tabulated  in  Table  I  as  a  function  of 
the  soil  moisture  content  (percentage  water  by  weight). 

In  Fig.  4,  we  plot  the  frequency-dependent  GEM-3  response 
due  to  a  lossless  cube  target  of  16  cm  sides  and  dielectric  con¬ 
stant  e:r  =  2.0,  buried  to  a  depth  of  12  cm  between  the  air- 
ground  interface  and  the  target’s  top  surface.  The  GEM-3  coils 
are  parallel  to  the  soil  interface,  at  a  height  of  4  cm  above  the 
soil,  with  the  sensor  axis  oriented  through  the  target  center.  In 
Fig.  4,  the  curves  represent  the  results  of  the  MoM,  where  the 
points  denote  computations  from  the  extended-Born  method. 
The  results  in  Fig.  4  are  for  the  magnitude  of  the  voltage.  For 
these  results,  the  imaginary  component  of  the  voltage  is  two  or¬ 
ders  of  magnitude  below  its  real  counterpart.  The  three  principal 
observations  from  Fig.  4  are  the  following. 

1)  The  induced  voltage  increases  with  EMI  frequency. 

2)  The  extended-Born  method  yields  results  that  are  in  close 
accord  with  the  reference  MoM  results. 

3)  The  increased  target-soil  contrast  with  increasing  water 
content  yields  the  expected  increase  in  the  target  signa¬ 
ture. 


Note  that  at  20%  water  content  (see  Table  I),  there  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  contrast  between  the  target  and  soil,  but  the  extended-Born 
method  still  yields  quite  accurate  results.  The  extended-Born 
solutions  are  also  significantly  more  efficient  than  the  MoM 
computations.  For  these  computations,  we  utilized  N  —  512 
cubes  (1536  unknowns).  For  computation  of  the  electric  fields 
induced  inside  the  target,  less  than  1  minute  was  required  for 
the  extended-Born  solution,  while  greater  than  12  min  were  re¬ 
quired  for  the  MoM  computations.  All  computations  reported 
here  were  performed  on  a  typical  Pentium  II  personal  computer. 
For  both  the  MoM  and  extended-Born  solutions,  we  precom¬ 
puted  the  dyadic  Green’s  function  table  (see  Section  II-C),  and 
this  required  approximately  5  min  of  CPU  time  on  a  personal 
computer. 

For  classification  of  the  subsurface  target,  the  spatial  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  EMI  signature  is  also  of  importance.  In  Fig.  5(a)  and 
(b),  we  plot  the  space-dependent  EMI  signature  of  the  GEM-3 
sensor  at  10  kHz  for  target  depths  of  25  and  45  cm.  The  sensor 
coils  are  parallel  to  the  air-ground  interface,  at  a  height  of  2 
cm  above  the  soil.  For  this  example,  we  consider  a  lossless 
spherical  target  of  10  cm  diameter  and  ey  =  3.5,  and  the  target 
depth  is  defined  relative  to  the  target  center.  As  before,  the  solid 
curves  represent  the  MoM  results,  while  the  points  denote  the 
extended-Born  solution.  These  results  were  computed  using 
N  —  257  cubes,  and  the  relative  computational  requirements 
of  the  MoM  and  extended-Born  results  were  similar  to  those 
required  for  Fig.  4.  The  voltage  magnitude  is  plotted,  and  again, 
the  imaginary  part  of  the  voltage  is  two  orders  of  magnitude 
smaller  than  that  of  the  real  part.  For  the  target  considered 
here,  we  note  that  the  maximum  signal  response  does  not 
occur  when  the  sensor  axis  is  aligned  with  the  target  center. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  details  of  the  fields  emitted  by  the 
sensor  (see  Fig.  2).  In  particular,  the  maximum  excitation  fields 
Etnc  occur  slightly  away  from  the  sensor  center,  as  dictated 
by  the  sensor  design  (dictated  by  the  goal  of  achieving  a  null 
voltage  when  the  sensor  is  in  a  vacuum).  Fig.  5  indicates  the 
expected  reduction  in  the  sensor  response  with  increased  target 
depth.  Moreover,  the  discrepancies  between  the  MoM  and 
extended-Born  solutions  are  more  apparent  in  the  space-depen- 
dent  results  of  Fig.  5.  In  particular,  note  that  the  extended-Born 
error  increases  as  the  soil  moisture  content  increases.  This  is 
representative  of  an  increased  contrast  between  the  target  and 
background.  Nevertheless,  the  extended-Born  results  faithfully 
reproduce  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  EMI  signature. 

C.  Multiple  Targets 

The  MoM  and  the  extended-Born  software  are  easily  adapted 
to  targets  of  arbitrary  shape,  including  composite  targets.  In 
the  next  set  of  results,  we  consider  two  distinct  objects  in  the 
sensor’s  field  of  view.  As  indicated  in  Fig.  6,  we  consider 
the  GEM-3  response  due  to  proximate  square  and  cylindrical 
targets,  with  the  sensor  operating  at  5  MHz  (this  frequency  is 
chosen  arbitrarily).  For  this  example,  the  complex  dielectric 
constant  of  the  soil  ey  —  e'  —  je"  —  ja/oje0  is  characterized 
by  e'  —  5,  e"  —  0,  and  a  —  0.02  S/m,  and  both  lossless  targets 
have  a  real  dielectric  constant  ey  =  2.25.  The  space-dependent 
EMI  responses,  as  computed  via  MoM  and  extended-Born,  are 
shown  in  Fig.  7.  We  note  that  the  MoM  and  extended-Born  so- 
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Fig.  5.  Space-dependent  EMI  signature  of  the  GEM-3  sensor  at  10  KHz,  for  a  lossless  spherical  target  of  10  cm  diameter  and  '  .  =3.5.  The  sensor  is  2  cm  above 
the  air-ground  interface,  and  the  target  depth  is  defined  relative  to  the  target  center.  Results  are  plotted  for  various  soil  types,  distinguished  by  the  percentage  of 
water  content  by  weight  (see  Table  I).  The  curves  represent  the  MoM  solution,  and  the  points  are  the  results  of  the  extended-Born  method:  (a)  25-cm  deep  target 
and  (b)  45-cm  deep  target. 


lutions  are  in  close  agreement.  Furthermore,  the  geometrically 
larger  cylindrical  target  yields  an  EMI  signature  of  considerably 
larger  amplitude  than  the  smaller  square  target.  In  Fig.  7,  we 
again  plot  the  magnitude  of  the  EMI  voltage,  the  imaginary 
component  of  which  is  again  two  orders  of  magnitude  smaller 
than  the  real  component.  Similar  space-dependent  signatures 
and  agreement  between  MoM  and  extended-Born  solutions 


was  found  for  all  multiple-target  tests  we  considered,  although 
space  limitations  preclude  demonstration  of  all  such  examples. 

IV.  Conclusions 

A  rigorous  MoM  and  approximate  extended-Born  analysis 
have  been  developed  for  the  EMI  response  of  a  buried  low-loss 
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Air 


Soil  conductivity  =  0.02  S/m 


f=5  MHz 


Target  dielectric  constant  =  2.25 


Fig.  6.  Schematization  of  two  buried  lossless  dielectric  targets.  The  sensor  is  deployed  at  a  height  of  2  cm  above  the  interface  at  a  frequency  of  5  MHz. 


X(m) 

Extended  Born  Method  of  Moments 


Fig.  7.  Space-dependent  induced  voltage  for  the  two  targets  and  sensor  parameters  considered  in  Fig.  6.  The  left  result  is  produced  by  the  extended-Born  method 
and  the  right  by  MoM. 


target  embedded  in  a  lossy  half  space  (soil).  This  research  is 
applicable  to  many  scenarios,  in  which  an  EMI  sensor  may  be 
deployed  to  sense  low-metal-content  buried  targets  (e.g.,  buried 
plastic  land  mines).  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  highly 
efficient  extended-Born  method  consistently  yields  space-  and 
frequency-dependent  results  that  are  in  close  agreement  with 
the  reference  MoM  solution.  While  the  properties  of  the  buried 
target  cannot  be  changed,  those  of  the  soil  can.  In  particular, 
we  have  demonstrated  the  expected  strong  enhancement  of  the 
EMI  signature  with  an  increase  in  the  soil  water  content.  It  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  this  phenomenon  (increased  water 
content)  is  also  expected  to  enhance  the  electrical  contrast  for 
radar  applications.  However,  unlike  EMI,  the  radar  excitation  is 
generally  severely  attenuated  as  the  soil  water  content  increases 
[1]. 


We  note  from  Table  I  that  relatively  strong  electrical  con¬ 
trasts  have  been  considered  here  and  that  for  such  cases,  the 
extended-Born  method  has  been  in  good  agreement  with  the 
MoM  reference  solution.  We  attribute  this  accuracy  to  the  loss 
in  the  background  soil  (from  Table  I  for  the  cases  examined,  the 
conductivity  increases  with  increasing  soil  dielectric  constant), 
which  enhances  the  accuracy  of  the  approximation  to  G(r,  r'), 
discussed  in  Section  II-B.  Nevertheless,  extended-Born  is  an  ap¬ 
proximation,  and  it  will  breakdown  as  the  contrast  and  target 
electrical  size  increases.  In  this  paper,  we  have  sought  to  con¬ 
sider  soil  contrasts  and  target  sizes  consistent  with  what  may  be 
found  in  practice,  for  which  the  extended-Born  method  appears 
to  be  a  particularly  attractive  solution  method. 

Having  demonstrated  the  accuracy  of  the  extended-Born  al¬ 
gorithm  for  this  problem  class,  there  are  several  directions  for 
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future  research.  For  example,  we  are  investigating  the  use  of  the 
extended-Born  method  in  inverse-scattering  problems  [18].  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  extended-Born  computed  EMI  signatures  are  also 
appropriate  for  an  optimal  Bayesian  detection  algorithm  [1], 
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Abstract — In  our  previous  work,  we  have  shown  that  the 
detectability  of  landmines  can  be  improved  dramatically  by  the 
careful  application  of  signal  detection  theory  to  time-domain 
electromagnetic  induction  (EMI)  data  using  a  purely  statistical 
approach.  In  this  paper,  classification  of  various  metallic  land- 
mine-like  targets  via  signal  detection  theory  is  investigated  using  a 
prototype  wideband  frequency-domain  EMI  sensor.  An  algorithm 
that  incorporates  both  a  theoretical  model  of  the  response  of 
such  a  sensor  and  the  uncertainties  regarding  the  target/sensor 
orientation  is  developed.  This  allows  the  algorithms  to  be  trained 
without  an  extensive  data  collection.  The  performance  of  this 
approach  is  evaluated  using  both  simulated  and  experimental 
data.  The  results  show  that  this  approach  affords  substantial 
classification  performance  gains  over  a  standard  approach,  which 
utilizes  the  signature  obtained  when  the  sensor  is  centered  over 
the  target  and  located  at  the  mean  expected  target/sensor  distance, 
and  thus  ignores  the  uncertainties  inherent  in  the  problem.  On  the 
average,  a  60%  improvement  is  obtained. 

Index  Terms — Bayes  procedures,  electromagnetic  induction,  ob¬ 
ject  detection,  pattern  classification. 

I.  Introduction 

PERSISTENT  problem  with  traditional  narrowband  EMI 
sensors  involves  not  just  detection  of  metal  objects,  but 
discrimination  of  targets  from  clutter.  In  most  fielded  sensors, 
the  energy  in  the  output  of  such  sensors  is  calculated,  and  a  deci¬ 
sion  regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  target  is  made  using 
this  statistic  [1],  This  approach  leads  to  excessively  large  false 
alarm  rates.  When  each  piece  of  buried  metal  must  be  excavated 
in  order  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  target  of  interest,  signifi¬ 
cant  costs  are  incurred  both  due  to  lost  time  and  costs  associated 
with  digging.  The  false  alarm  issue  is  particularly  problematic 
in  real  world  landmine-detection  scenarios.  In  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  discrimination  of  targets  of  interest  from  other  pieces 
of  metal,  several  modifications  to  traditional  EMI  sensors  have 
been  considered  [1] — [8].  For  instance,  the  late  time  EMI  fields 
are  characterized  by  an  exponential  decay  in  the  time-domain 
[2],  [3],  [7],  [8],  The  decay  rate  has  been  used  for  target  identi¬ 
fication,  because  it  strongly  depends  on  the  target  conductivity, 
permeability,  shape,  and  orientation.  Alternatively,  a  promising 
approach  is  to  operate  the  sensor  in  the  frequency-domain  by 
utilizing  wideband  excitation.  The  frequency  dependence  of  the 
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induced  fields  excited  by  buried  conducting  targets  can  then  be 
exploited  by  a  detector. 

A  second  problem  that  besets  statistical  algorithms  is  the  need 
for  adequate  training  data.  A  wide  range  of  targets  and  clutter 
signatures  must  be  obtained  at  all  possible  object/sensor  orien¬ 
tations.  Classically,  this  problem  has  been  addressed  by  using 
data  measured  in  the  field  [1],  [9],  [10].  However,  a  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  training  data  can  severely  degrade  performance  [1],  [11]. 
In  general,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  obtain  such  data  for 
all  possible  object/sensor  orientations.  An  alternative  is  to  train 
the  algorithms  with  data  produced  by  computational  models, 
which  have  only  recently  become  general  enough  to  consider 
such  problems  [8]. 

In  this  paper,  we  consider  the  problem  in  which  we  assume 
an  object  has  been  detected,  and  a  decision  as  to  “target”  or 
“clutter”  is  required.  In  this  approach,  we  use  the  complex  fre¬ 
quency-dependent  EMI  response  as  a  signature.  A  full-wave 
model  is  developed  for  the  wideband  EMI  response  of  targets, 
specialized  to  the  case  of  a  body  of  revolution,  thus  obviating 
the  need  for  training  on  field-collected  data.  Subsequently,  a 
Bayesian  classification  algorithm  is  developed,  which  incorpo¬ 
rates  the  wave  model  and  the  target/sensor  position  uncertainty. 
Substantial  improvements  are  achieved  via  this  approach  over  a 
processor,  which  ignores  the  orientation  uncertainties. 

This  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  In  Section  II,  we  describe 
a  new  prototype  wideband  frequency-domain  EMI  sensor,  the 
GEM-3  [9] .  In  Section  III,  we  discuss  a  model  that  calculates  the 
wideband  EMI  responses.  A  model-based  Bayesian  approach 
for  discriminating  targets  is  discussed  in  Section  IV.  The  process 
used  to  generate  the  simulated  data  and  the  experiment  per¬ 
formed  to  collect  the  measured  data  are  described  in  Section  V. 
Next,  the  results  from  both  simulated  and  measured  data  are 
shown.  Finally,  we  summarize  our  major  findings  based  on  these 
results. 

II.  Sensor  Overview 

When  operating  an  EMI  sensor  in  the  frequency-domain,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  frequency-dependent  induced  fields  can 
differ  significantly  depending  on  the  target  shape  and  conduc¬ 
tivity  [12].  This  variability  may  be  exploited  to  enhance  discrim¬ 
ination  performance.  Therefore,  data  from  a  prototype  wide¬ 
band  EMI  sensor,  the  GEM-3,  developed  by  Geophex  Ltd.,  was 
selected  for  this  analysis.  The  validity  of  a  numerical  model  that 
predicts  the  wideband  EMI  responses  (discussed  in  the  next  sec¬ 
tion)  can  be  tested  using  data  collected  with  the  GEM-3.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  a  decision-theoretic  discrimination  algorithm  can  be 
applied  to  both  simulated  data  generated  based  on  the  model 
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predictions  and  real  data  measured  with  the  sensor.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  sensor  operating  principles  are  briefly  described. 

The  design  of  the  transmitting  coils  of  the  GEM-3,  two  con¬ 
centric  circular  coils,  results  in  a  magnetic  cavity  in  the  center 
zone  of  the  two  coils,  i.e.,  an  area  where  the  primary  magnetic 
flux  vanishes.  A  small  receiving  coil  is  located  in  this  magnetic 
cavity  [13].  Therefore,  the  receiver  can  sense  a  weak,  secondary 
field  returned  from  the  earth  and  any  buried  objects.  By  using 
two  transmitting  coils  connected  in  series,  the  coils  carry  the 
same  amount  of  current.  However,  current  flows  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections.  The  magnetic  cavity  is  created  by  carefully  choosing 
the  radius  of  the  two  coils  and  the  number  of  turns  of  the  coils. 
The  sensor  records  the  real  and  imaginary  parts  (in-phase  and 
quadrature)  of  the  induced  complex  voltage  at  the  receiving  coil, 
relative  to  that  on  the  transmitting  coils. 

Instead  of  using  a  pulse  excitation,  such  as  that  used  by  time- 
domain  EMI  systems,  the  transmitting  coils  of  the  wideband 
frequency-domain  EMI  sensor  transmit  a  continuous,  complex 
waveform  consisting  of  multiple  frequencies  predefined  by  the 
operator  [9],  [13].  Thus,  the  sensor  is  only  subject  to  the  noise  at 
the  frequencies  of  interest,  not  within  the  whole  frequency  band, 
as  is  the  case  for  time-domain  EMI  sensors.  Therefore,  fre¬ 
quency-domain  EMI  sensors  can  operate  at  much  higher  SNR’s 
than  time-domain  systems.  In  addition  to  the  improved  SNR, 
theoretical  calculations  and  experimental  data  have  shown  that 
the  frequency-domain  EMI  signatures  differ  significantly  across 
targets  [12],  which  provides  the  underlying  physical  mecha¬ 
nisms  important  for  discriminating,  identifying,  or  classifying 
targets. 

III.  Model  for  Wideband  Frequency-Domain  EMI 
Responses 

In  this  paper,  a  model-based  Bayesian  decision-theoretic  ap¬ 
proach  is  investigated  to  discriminate  four  manmade  metal  tar¬ 
gets  of  different  shapes,  sizes,  and  metal  types  under  conditions 
where  the  target/sensor  relative  position  is  unknown.  In  order 
to  model  the  signature  of  these  targets,  a  method  of  moment 
(MoM)  analysis  is  used  to  predict  the  theoretical  response  from 
the  target  [12],  [14].  The  calculation  provides  the  theoretical  in¬ 
duced  voltage  (magnitude  and  phase,  or  in-phase  and  quadrature 
components)  for  each  target  and  frequency  considered.  Later  in 
this  paper,  it  is  shown  that  by  incorporating  the  model  into  the 
detector  formulation,  the  classification  performance  is  improved 
dramatically  when  the  relative  target/sensor  position  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  as  it  is  in  field  operations. 

We  consider  the  fields  induced  by  a  highly  (but  not  perfectly) 
conducting  and/or  permeable  target  in  free  space,  due  to  EMI 
excitation  at  kHz  frequencies.  The  problem  is  solved  via  a  fre¬ 
quency-domain  boundary-integral  equation  formulation.  More¬ 
over,  to  make  such  an  analysis  tractable,  we  specialize  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  targets:  those  that  can  be  modeled  as  a  body  of 
revolution  (BOR)  [15]  (i.e.,  targets  possessing  rotational  sym¬ 
metry).  Although  here  we  consider  near-field  effects  for  metallic 
and  ferrous  targets,  the  general  formulation  is  very  similar  to 
those  used  previously  for  far-zone  scattering  from  low-loss  di¬ 
electric  targets  [16],  [17],  In  particular,  the  problem  is  formu¬ 
lated  in  terms  of  the  tangential  electric  E  and  magnetic  H  fields 


on  the  target  surface  or  equivalently,  in  terms  of  electric  and 
magnetic  surface  currents  J  =  n  x  H  and  K  =  E  x  n,  re¬ 
spectively,  where  n  is  the  outward  unit  normal.  If  Ei  and  Hi 
represent,  respectively,  the  electric  and  magnetic  fields  inside 
the  target,  and  E2  and  H2  represent  the  “scattered”  fields  out¬ 
side  the  target,  boundary  conditions  at  the  interface  yield  the 
relationships  (enforced  at  the  boundary) 


n  x  [£f 7(-J)  +  £fA'(-K)] 

=  n  x  [£f  7(-J)  +  £f k(-K)\  +  n  x  E?; 
n  x  [£f  J(-J)  +  £f  a'(-K)] 

=  n  x  [£f 7(-J)  +  £f  A'(-K)]  +  n  x  H?  (1) 


where  E'  and  H'  represent  the  incident  fields.  The  operators 
£„  involve  well-known  manipulations  of  the  homogeneous- 
media  Green's  function  [  17]— [  19]  for  medium  parameters  in¬ 
side  {n  —  1)  and  outside  ( n  —  2)  the  body.  The  problem  there¬ 
fore  reduces  to  solving  for  J  and  K  for  particular  incident  fields 
E*  and  H\  In  the  MoM  solution  for  BOR  [15]-[20],  J,  K,  £„, 
EL  and  H'  are  expanded  in  a  Fourier  series  in  the  azimuthal 
variable  </>,  and  for  each  Fourier  component,  J  and  K  are  ex¬ 
panded  in  terms  of  one-dimensional  (1-D)  basis  functions  along 
the  BOR  generating  arc  (see  Fig.  1).  In  this  paper,  we  use  sub¬ 
sectional  basis  functions  and  testing  functions,  as  in  [18]-[20]. 
The  interested  reader  is  referred  to  [  1 8]— [20]  for  details  con¬ 
cerning  implementation  of  the  general  algorithm,  while  here  we 
focus  on  issues  of  particular  relevance  to  the  EMI  problem. 

We  first  consider  requirements  concerning  the  subsec  - 
tional-basis-function  discretization  of  J  and  K.  For  scattering 
from  low-loss  targets,  it  is  well  known  that  approximately 
ten  basis  functions  are  required  per  wavelength  [17],  In  such 
problems,  this  rule  is  applied  to  the  smallest  wavelength  of 
interest  in  the  problem,  generally  corresponding  to  the  medium 
inside  the  target.  For  the  highly  conducting  targets  of  interest 
here,  the  wavenumber  inside  the  target  approximately  satisfies 
k\  —  (1  —  j)/8,  where  8  is  the  skin  depth.  To  sample  the 
Green's  function  phase  exp(— jkiR)  sufficiently,  we  require 
At/8  <C  27t  and  At/8  <C  1  (for  the  real  and  imaginary  parts 
of  k  1 ,  respectively),  where  At  is  the  basis-function  width. 
These  constraints  are  usually  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  outer 
region  sampling  requirements  (k>  generally  representing  the 
free-space  wavenumber).  Extensive  numerical  experiments 
indicate  that  accurate  results  are  obtained  if  At  <  <5/3. 

As  discussed  above,  for  EMI  applications,  we  are  generally 
interested  in  current  loop  excitation,  as  distinguished  from 
the  plane-wave  fields  considered  for  radar  problems.  While 
the  fields  due  to  a  current  loop  are  well  known  [21],  [22], 
we  discuss  how  such  are  placed  into  the  BOR  framework, 
as  well  as  appropriate  approximations  for  the  EMI  problem. 
In  particular,  the  incident  fields  are  derived  from  the  vector 
potential  [21],  [22] 


z)  ~ 


kola  [ 

4?r  J0 


dc/'  cos  </)' 

\J  p2  +  a2  +  z2  —  2  ap  cos  </>' 


(2) 


where  the  origin  of  the  local  cylindrical  coordinate  system 
(p,  <!>■  z )  is  situated  at  the  loop  center,  with  axis  parallel  to  z, 
and  I  and  a  are  the  loop  current  and  radius,  respectively.  The 
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Fig.  1.  Equivalent  electric  and  magnetic  surface  currents  for  modeling 
electromagnetic  interaction  with  a  highly  conducting  and/or  permeable  body 
of  revolution  (BOR). 


expression  in  (2)  invokes  a  quasi-static  approximation,  since, 
at  the  wavelengths  of  interest  (in  air  and  soil),  the  electrical 
distance  between  the  sensor  and  target  is  infinitesimal.  Similar 
approximations  can  be  used  (but  have  not  been  here)  with 
regard  to  the  Green's  function  components  in  the  air  region  (£2 
in  (1)),  while  the  very  high  conductivity  and/or  permeability 
inside  the  target  necessitates  a  rigorous  analysis  (i.e.,  a  rigorous 
formulation  of  £1).  The  incident  electric  and  magnetic  fields 
are  readily  computed  as 


H'p(p,z) 

E) Xp,z) 


_  1  dAti, 

p,  dz  ! 

_ 1  djpA-ck) 

PP  dp  1 


(3) 


and  these  fields  are  finally  expressed  in  terms  of  complete  el¬ 
liptical  integrals.  If  the  loop  axis  and  the  BOR  axis  are  aligned, 
the  fields  in  (3)  can  be  applied  directly  to  the  BOR  MoM  solu¬ 
tion,  and  only  the  lowest-order  Fourier  series  mode  is  excited 
(reflecting  azimuthal  symmetry).  If  the  axes  are  not  aligned,  a 
Fourier  series  representation  of  the  incident  tangential  fields  on 
the  BOR  surface  is  generally  required  (with  the  BOR  problem 
solved  separately  using  the  incident  fields  from  each  such  mode 
[  15]— [  1 8]).  While  the  Fourier  components  for  plane-wave  inci¬ 
dence  can  be  expressed  in  closed  form  [15],  we  have  not  found 
such  a  simple  representation  for  the  loop-induced  fields.  There¬ 
fore,  in  the  general  case,  we  must  numerically  determine  the 
Fourier  coefficients.  For  example 

1  [2/k 

Hlit,  <f>)  exp(—jm<f>)  d<j>  (4) 

where  HI  represents  the  incident  magnetic  field  along  the  gener¬ 
ating  arc  (Fig.  1),  and  (t.  </>)  represents  the  local  BOR  coordinate 
system.  Thus,  while  the  space  domain  fields  for  the  loop  can  be 
expressed  in  closed  form,  the  requisite  Fourier  components  are 
evaluated  numerically.  However,  the  incident  fields  are  gener¬ 


ally  slowly  varying  in  <f>  and  integrals  of  the  type  in  (4)  do  not 
present  a  significant  numerical  challenge. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  comparison  of  theoretical  and  mea¬ 
sured  results,  we  note  that  the  EMI  fields  induced  by  a  con¬ 
ducting  and/or  ferrous  target  are  generally  measured  in  the  near 
zone.  Therefore,  when  calculating  the  induced  fields,  we  cannot 
invoke  the  simplifying  far  zone  approximation  generally  used 
for  radar-scattering  problems  [15],  [17],  [23].  We  therefore  cal¬ 
culate  the  EMI  “scattered”  fields  via  a  rigorous  convolution  of 
the  calculated  currents  J  and  K  with  the  free-space  Green's 
function  (e.g.,  with  £2),  performing  integrals  similar  to  those 
used  in  calculating  the  components  of  the  MoM  impedance  ma¬ 
trix.  Additionally,  we  note  that  an  actual  EMI  sensor  does  not 
measure  the  induced  fields,  but  rather  the  electromotive  force 
induced  on  a  sensing  current  loop.  To  calculate  such,  we  have 
used  appropriate  magnetic  field  components,  integrated  over  the 
aperture  of  the  sensing  loop,  to  generate  a  theoretical  induced 
voltage  for  each  target  and  frequency  considered. 

Using  data  collected  from  a  prototype  wideband  frequency- 
domain  EMI  sensor,  the  GEM-3,  the  effectiveness  of  the  nu¬ 
meric  model  is  tested.  A  comparison  of  the  theoretical  model 
and  measurements  is  shown  in  Section  V-B. 

The  simulation  outputs  from  the  model  can  be  used  to  cali¬ 
brate  the  frequency-domain  EMI  sensor.  Let  c{u>)  represent  the 
calibration  constant  for  frequency  u ;,  the  K  X  1  vector  M  rep¬ 
resent  a  set  of  measurements  obtained  at  several  ( K )  positions, 
and  the  K  x  1  vector  B  represent  model  outputs  for  the  same 
target  and  positions.  We  have  the  relation  that  Bc(w)  =  M,  and 
a  least-squares  method  is  used  to  obtain  the  calibration  constants 
as  a  function  of  frequency. 

IV.  Forward  Model-Based  Bayesian  Classifier 
Formulation 

In  a  real-world  classification  scenario,  the  uncertainty 
inherent  in  the  sensor  output  is  not  only  due  to  additive  noise, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  relative  position  between  the  sensor 
and  the  target  is  unknown  at  the  point  when  the  measurements 
are  obtained.  In  this  work,  we  investigate  the  classification 
performance  of  a  Bayesian  classifier  that  incorporates  modeled 
wideband  EMI  signatures  as  well  as  position  uncertainties  and 
compare  its  performance  to  an  approach  that  ignores  these 
uncertainties  and  assumes  the  target  is  at  a  fixed  position 
corresponding  to  the  mean  assumed  position. 

In  this  paper,  we  consider  the  task  of  classifying  data  from 
one  of  four  known  metal  objects.  It  is  always  true  that  one  of 
the  objects  is  present,  and  our  goal  is  to  decide  which  object  is 
present.  In  real  world  situations  such  as  landmine  detection,  it 
is  often  the  case  that  a  metal  object  can  be  located.  The  task  is 
then  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  target  or  a  clutter  object.  In  this 
case,  a  library  of  targets  of  interest  can  be  established  and  typical 
clutter  can  also  be  modeled.  Alternatively,  a  statistical  model 
could  be  imposed  for  clutter  based  on  localized  measurements 
and  the  target  models  can  be  used  as  is  described  here.  Thus, 
this  approach  can  also  be  applied  to  an  extended  set  of  objects 
in  practice. 

In  this  work,  four  metal  objects  are  considered  (a  more 
detailed  description  can  be  found  in  Section  V).  Signals  used 
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to  measure  classification  performance  are  either  the  modeled 
wideband  frequency-domain  EMI  responses  or  measured  EMI 
responses  from  the  GEM-3.  Since  any  sensor  is  subject  to  noise, 
which  is  usually  assumed  to  follow  a  Gaussian  distribution,  the 
distribution  of  the  sensor  outputs  (obtained  data  set  of  discrete 
frequencies)  while  the  target/sensor  is  at  a  known  height  and 
horizontal  position,  is  a  Gaussian  random  vector.  The  mean 
of  this  response  is  the  theoretical  response,  and  the  variance 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  additive  noise.  Let  Hi  represent  the 
hypothesis  that  the  ith  target  is  present,  where  i  —  1,2, 3, 4. 
The  received  data  from  the  ith  target  at  a  known  position  can 
be  modeled  as 


i'ij  —  Aij  +  Tlj 


(5) 


where  j  corresponds  to  the  discrete  frequencies  of  interest,  j  — 
1,2, ...  ,N,  i'ij  is  the  received  data  from  the  sensor,  Aij  is  the 
predicted  response  obtained  from  the  model  (as  described  in  de¬ 
tail  in  Section  III,  the  model  can  calculate  the  theoretical  fre¬ 
quency-domain  EMI  responses  for  a  well  specified  BOR  object 
at  a  known  position)  for  the  ith  target  at  the  jth  frequency  at  a 
known  depth  and  horizontal  position  relative  to  the  center  of  the 
sensor,  and  rij  is  Gaussian  noise  with  zero  mean  and  variance 
of  <7j  . .  We  assume  that  n/s  are  independent.  However,  their 
variance  is  a  function  of  frequency.  Let  q,  represent  the  a  priori 
probability  that  hypothesis  Hi  is  true.  We  further  assume  that 
the  cost  of  a  correct  decision  is  zero,  and  the  cost  of  any  wrong 
decision  equals  1 .  Bayes'  solution  for  this  classification  problem 
[24],  [25]  is  to  decide  that  Hi  is  true  if 

P(Hj\r)  qip(r\Hj ) 

p(Hk\r)  qkP(r\Hk )  ^ 

is  satisfied  for  any  k  ^  i.  Here  p(Hi  |r)  is  the  a  posteriori  distri¬ 
bution  or  discriminant  function  [26],  ji(:r\H,)  is  the  probability 
density  or  likelihood  function  of  data  r  given  Hi,  and  r  is  the 
received  data  from  the  sensor.  Assuming  the  magnitude  and  the 
phase  of  the  frequency  response  are  independent,  r  is  a  vector 
containing  both  the  magnitude  and  phase  information.  There¬ 
fore,  when  the  sampled  data  r  is  received,  we  decide  in  favor  of 
hypothesis  Hi,  where 

qip{y\Hi)  -  max{qkp(r\Hk)}  k  -  1, 2, 3, 4  (7) 

k 

Thus,  we  decide  in  favor  of  a  hypothesis  that  has  the  largest 
a  posteriori  probability  or  largest  discriminant  function  at  r 
among  all  four  possible  pdf  ’  s.  Since  we  usually  have  no  a  priori 
knowledge  of  q,  (in  other  words,  we  do  not  know  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  a  particular  target  is  going  to  be  present),  an  equal 
probability  assumption  for  each  target  is  made  (i.e.,  $  =  1/4). 
Based  on  the  uniform  priori  on  q, ,  (7)  can  be  further  understood 
as  seeking  a  hypothesis  that  provides  the  maximum  likelihood 
among  the  four  possible  values.  Thus,  it  can  also  be  referred  to 
as  a  maximum  likelihood  (ML)  classifier.  Since  any  monotoni- 
cally  increasing  function  of  q>(H,  \r)  is  also  a  valid  discriminant 
function  [26],  an  alternative  discriminant  function  based  on  the 
above  assumptions  is 


p(r\Hi) 

—  (2tt)_a  |S|_1/2exp 


--(r-A.fS-Hr-A,) 


(8) 


TABLE  I 

Probability  of  Correct  Classification  of  the  Optimal  Classifier 
When  Targets  are  at  a  Fixed  Known  Position  as  the  Noise  Variance 
is  Increased  from  <t-  to  2V- 


NOISE  VARIANCE 

PROBABILITY  OF  CORRECT  CLASSIFICATION 

TARGET  1 

TARGET  2 

TARGET  3 

TARGET  4 

CT„2 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

2  cr„2 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

2V 

0.9993 

1.0000 

0.9990 

1.0000 

2V 

0.9862 

1.0000 

0.9877 

1.0000 

2V 

0.9365 

1.0000 

0.9394 

1.0000 

2s  aj 

0.8604 

1.0000 

0.8640 

1.0000 

2  V 

0.7809 

0.9977 

0.7747 

1.0000 

2V 

0.7134 

0.9791 

0.6854 

1.0000 

2  V 

0.6545 

0.9254 

0.5756 

0.9981 

2  V 

0.6101 

0.8552 

0.4554 

0.9827 

where  N  is  the  total  number  of  frequencies  used,  r  and  A,  are 
2 N  by  1  vectors,  and  £  is  the  covariance  matrix  of  r.  Given 
the  assumptions  on  the  noise  process,  £  is  a  diagonal  matrix 
with  a2 .  on  the  jth  diagonal,  where  j  corresponds  to  frequency. 
Since  the  coefficient  of  the  exponential  term  of  (8)  is  the  same 
for  all  the  hypotheses,  it  can  be  neglected.  After  taking  the  log¬ 
arithm,  the  alternative  discriminant  function  simplifies  to 

logy(r|i/;)  =  -(r  -  A;)r£_1(r  -  A,-)  (9) 

where  (r  —  A,)TS_1(r  —  A,)  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Ma- 
halanobis  distance  from  r  to  A,  [26],  If  £  is  a  diagonal  matrix 
with  each  diagonal  element  a2  ,  (9)  can  be  expressed  as 

2N 

log p" (r | Hi )  =  -  -  A.j)2  / o2n.  (10) 

7=1 

The  discriminant  function  obtained  above  [(10)]  is  valid  if  the 
height  and  horizontal  position  of  the  object  are  both  known, 
and  the  noise  is  assumed  to  be  independent  at  each  frequency. 
This  solution  is  optimal  only  under  the  assumptions  that  all  the 
parameters  are  known,  and  the  sensor  is  subject  only  to  Gaussian 
noise.  This  formulation  differs  from  a  bank  of  matched  filters 
since  the  noise  is  not  identically  distributed  and  the  variance 
of  the  noise  is  a  function  of  frequency,  and  the  signals  are  not 
of  equal  energy.  These  two  facts  result  in  a  formulation,  which 
is  similar  to,  but  not  identical  to,  the  traditional  matched  filter 
rTAi,  which  is  the  result  of  i.i.d  additive  white  Gaussian  noise 
[25],  [27], 

The  performance  of  the  classifier  given  by  (10)  is  a  function 
of  the  noise  variance  and  the  modeled  response.  Table  I  lists  the 
theoretical  performance  of  the  classifier  as  the  noise  variance  is 
increased  from  a2  to  2 9<r2,  where  a2  is  a  vector  that  contains 
the  noise  variance  of  the  magnitude  and  phase  as  a  function  of 
frequency  obtained  from  experimental  data  (see  Section.  V-B). 
As  expected,  an  increase  in  the  noise  variance  results  in  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  classification  performance.  This  analysis  provides 
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insight  into  how  the  classification  performance  is  affected  by 
the  sensor  noise.  Once  the  sensor  is  manufactured  and  well  cal¬ 
ibrated,  the  sensor  noise  cannot  be  changed  artificially.  Thus, 
only  simulated  data  was  used  to  illustrate  this  effect. 

A  more  realistic  assumption  for  the  classification  problem  is 
that  the  height  and  horizontal  position  are  uncertain,  since  the 
exact  sensor  position  where  measurements  are  obtained  relative 
to  the  underground  objects  is  unknown  in  practice.  In  this  case, 
the  previously  derived  processor  [as  in  (10)],  which  assumed 
a  “fixed”  target/sensor  orientation,  is  not  the  optimal  solution. 
Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  the  optimal  discriminant  function  for 
the  received  data,  the  effect  of  these  random  factors  must  be 
integrated  out,  i.e., 

p(r\Hi)  =  J J J p(r\Hi,h,x,y)p(h)p(x,y)dh  dxdy  (11) 

where  h  represents  the  height  of  the  sensor  from  the  target,  x 
and  y  represent  the  horizontal  position  of  the  sensor  relative  to 
the  center  of  the  target,  p(h)  and  p(x,  y)  are  the  a  priori  distri¬ 
butions  of  the  position  factors,  and 

p(r\Hi,h,x,y) 

(27r)^|S|i/2  6XP  (  "  ^(r  "  y»T 

x  S_1(rA i{h,x,y))j 

where  A,(Ii.  x.  y)  is  the  model  prediction  (described  in  detail 
in  Section  III)  of  the  ith  target  response  when  it  is  located  at 
the  position  (/?.,  x,  y)  relative  to  the  sensor.  The  model  predicts 
the  theoretical  frequency-domain  EMI  response  as  a  function  of 
constitutive  parameters,  exact  dimensions  of  the  object  and  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  distance  from  the  center  of  sensor  to  that 
of  the  object.  Monte  Carlo  integration  was  implemented  in  order 
to  calculate  the  integral  in  (11). 


V.  Simulated  and  Experimental  Data 

The  performance  of  both  the  fixed-position  processor  (10) 
and  the  optimal  classifier  (1 1)  is  investigated  by  using  both  sim¬ 
ulations  and  measurements  for  the  GEM-3  sensor.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  method  used  to  generate  simulated  data,  the  experi¬ 
mental  design,  and  the  methods  used  to  take  the  measurements 
are  described. 

Four  metal  targets  are  considered  for  both  the  simulations 
and  experimental  measurements:  an  aluminum  barbell,  an  alu¬ 
minum  disk,  a  thick  brass  disk,  and  a  thin  brass  disk.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  these  targets  are  as  follows.  The  diameter  of  each  of  the 
targets  is  5.08  cm.  The  heights  of  the  targets  are  2.897  cm,  2.667 
cm,  2.34  cm,  and  0.3175  cm  for  the  aluminum  bar-bell,  the  alu¬ 
minum  disk,  the  thick  and  the  thin  brass  disk,  respectively.  The 
response  from  a  target  depends  on  the  constitutive  parameters, 
geometry  of  the  target,  as  well  as  the  horizontal  and  vertical  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  center  of  the  sensor  to  that  of  the  target.  In  the  cal¬ 
culations,  21  linearly  spaced  frequencies  were  chosen,  ranging 
from  3990  Hz  to  23  970  Hz.  These  frequencies  are  within  the 
range  that  the  GEM-3  operates. 


A.  Simulations 

In  order  to  test  whether  the  classification  performance  is  im¬ 
proved  by  incorporating  the  model  into  the  classification  formu¬ 
lation,  several  cases  were  considered.  These  cases  are: 

1)  fixed  position; 

2)  random  height  but  fixed  horizontal  position; 

3)  random  horizontal  position  but  fixed  height; 

4)  both  height  and  horizontal  position  random. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  distribution  of  the  height,  h,  follows  a 
Gaussian  distribution  with  a  mean  of  20  cm  and  variance  of 
1.532  cm2  and  the  horizontal  position  is  uniformly  distributed 
in  a  20  cm  by  20  cm  square.  To  generate  the  simulated  data  we 
specify  the  constitutive  parameters  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
target,  then  generate  10  000  random  sets  of  height  (/?.)  and  hor¬ 
izontal  position  (x,  y),  which  follow  the  distributions  described 
above.  Based  on  these  parameters,  the  wideband  EMI  response 
is  calculated  by  the  model  for  each  set  of  h,  x,  and  y.  After 
obtaining  the  theoretical  responses  of  each  target  at  all  the  spec¬ 
ified  positions  (which  are  used  in  the  formulation  of  the  de¬ 
tector),  Gaussian  noise  is  added  to  the  theoretical  responses  to 
create  the  simulated  data  set.  Both  the  processor,  which  assumes 
a  fixed  target/sensor  orientation  (10),  and  the  optimal  classifier 
(11)  are  then  applied  to  these  data.  Results  of  these  classifiers 
are  discussed  in  Section  VI. 

B.  Measured  Data 

Using  synthetic  data  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  clas¬ 
sifier  provides  useful  insight  regarding  performance  bounds,  but 
limiting  the  analysis  to  simulated  data  is  not  sufficient.  There¬ 
fore,  measurements  of  the  wideband  frequency-domain  EMI  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  four  metal  targets  were  taken  using  the  GEM-3 
in  order  to  evaluate  the  improvement  of  the  classification  algo¬ 
rithm  in  a  more  realistic  scenario.  First  we  consider  whether  data 
taken  from  objects  in  air  is  comparable  to  data  obtained  when 
the  objects  are  buried  in  soil.  Figs.  2  and  3  provide  the  wideband 
frequency-domain  EMI  responses  measured  using  the  GEM-3 
from  two  metal  landmines,  a  Valmara  (an  antipersonnel  metal 
landmine)  and  a  VS50  (an  antipersonnel  metal  mine),  in  air  and 
in  North  Carolina  clay  soil  (buried  1  in  below  the  surface).  These 
figures  indicate  that  the  soil  effects  can  be  neglected  at  least  for 
large  metal  objects.  Therefore,  the  measured  data  used  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  performance  of  various  classification  techniques  was 
taken  in  free  space. 

The  experimental  set  up  is  as  follows.  The  GEM-3  was 
mounted  on  a  wooden  rack  with  the  sensor  head,  approximately 
1.8  m  above  the  wooden  base  of  the  platform.  Both  rack  and 
platform  contained  no  metal  parts.  The  rack  assembly  allows 
placement  of  a  target  on  a  wooden  shelf  at  various  distances 
beneath  the  sensor  head. 

First,  in  order  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  noise  variance  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  sensor,  a2  .,  100  measurements  were  taken  with 
the  sensor  at  a  fixed  position  and  no  target  present.  We  refer  to  an 
individual  measurement  taken  without  a  target  present  as  a  back¬ 
ground  response.  This  response  is  subtracted  from  the  responses 
measured  with  the  target  present  to  estimate  the  response  due  to 
the  target  alone.  Fig.  4  shows  a  typical  plot  of  the  background 
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VALMARA 


Fig.  2.  Wideband  frequency-domain  response  of  a  Valmara  in  free  space  and 
buried  1  in  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  North  Carolina  clay  soil.  The  units 
“ppm”  reflect  the  sensor  output  multiplied  by  10s . 


Fig.  3.  Wideband  frequency-domain  response  of  a  VS50  in  free  space  and 
buried  1  in  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  North  Carolina  clay  soil.  The 
units  “ppm”  reflect  the  sensor  output  multiplied  by  10s . 

response.  The  background  response  is  not  the  same  at  all  fre¬ 
quencies,  and  the  noise  variance  is  also  a  function  of  frequency. 
Table  II  lists  the  variance  of  the  noise  for  the  magnitude  and 
phase  of  the  complex  response  and  the  ratio  between  the  mean 
value  of  the  response  and  the  standard  deviation  of  the  noise  as 
a  function  of  frequency,  respectively.  These  estimates  were  used 
in  the  classifier  given  by  (10)  and  (11). 

As  described  in  Section  III,  to  calibrate  the  sensor,  measure¬ 
ments  for  the  four  targets  were  taken  so  the  calibration  coeffi¬ 
cients  could  be  calculated.  Each  target  was  placed  beneath  the 
center  of  the  sensor  head  at  distances  of  17  cm,  19  cm,  20  cm, 
21  cm,  and  23  cm.  Using  these  20  measurements,  calibration 
coefficients  were  calculated  by  the  least-squares  method.  Fig.  5 


Fig.  4.  Wideband  frequency-domain  response  from  Earth  without  the  presence 
of  any  targets  or  background  response.  The  units  “ppm”  reflect  the  sensor  output 
multiplied  by  10s. 

shows  the  comparison  of  the  theoretical  model  predictions  and 
the  measurements.  As  has  been  noted  previously,  the  model  pre¬ 
dicts  the  GEM-3  response  well  [12], 

To  obtain  the  data  used  to  evaluate  algorithm  performance, 
measurements  were  taken  from  each  target  at  seven  heights  from 
17  cm  to  23  cm  in  1  cm  increments.  The  distribution  of  height 
is  assumed  to  be  Gaussian  with  a  mean  of  20  cm  and  a  variance 
of  1.532  for  the  simulations.  At  each  height,  between  1 1  and  36 
measurements  were  taken.  The  exact  count  was  calculated  based 
on  the  assumed  distribution.  At  each  height,  the  position  of  each 
measurement  is  uniformly  distributed  within  a  20  cm  x  20  cm 
square.  For  each  target,  there  were  a  total  of  328  measurements 
taken.  These  data  were  not  used  to  train  the  algorithm,  only  to 
evaluate  performance. 

VI.  Results 

We  exploit  Bayesian  decision  theory  to  formulate  an  optimal 
classifier  to  discriminate  these  targets.  In  order  to  show  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  optimal  classifier,  the  performance  of  a  pro¬ 
cessor  that  assumes  a  fixed  target/sensor  orientation  was  also 
evaluated.  It  was  assumed  that  the  sensor  is  subject  to  a  small 
amount  of  additive  Gaussian  noise.  This  assumption  is  verified 
by  the  experimental  data  (see  Section  V-B).  The  performance 
of  these  classifiers,  shown  in  this  section,  was  evaluated  using 
both  synthetic  data  and  experimental  measurements. 

A.  Simulation  Results 

1 )  Fixed  Height  and  Horizontal  Position:  First,  the  case 
where  all  the  position  parameters  are  known  exactly  is  con¬ 
sidered.  The  model  of  each  target  at  the  same  position  and  all 
desired  frequencies  is  calculated.  Then,  by  adding  Gaussian 
random  noise  with  zero  mean  and  variance  obtained  based 
on  the  experimental  data  (see  Table  II),  10000  realizations 
of  simulated  data  for  each  target  are  generated.  The  decision 
of  which  target  is  present  is  made  based  on  (7)  by  using  the 
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TABLE  II 

Variance  of  the  Background  Noise  and  the  Ratio  of  the  Mean  of  the  Response  and  Its  Standard  Derivation  as  a  Function  of 
Frequency  for  the  Magnitude  and  Phase  Components,  Respectively 


Frequency  (Hz) 

^  magnitude 

mean(magnitude) 

^ phase 

mean(phase) 

& magnitude 

_ Zehm _ 

3,990 

8.25E-05 

3.62E+02 

8.86E-02 

1.74E+02 

5,010 

8.99E-05 

4.12E+02 

5.55E-02 

2.00E+02 

5,970 

9.41E-05 

4.52E+02 

3.91E-02 

2.16E+02 

6,990 

9.47E-05 

4.95E+02 

2.83E-02 

2.27E+02 

8,010 

8.96E-05 

5.46E+02 

2.19E-02 

2.31E+02 

8,970 

8.35E-05 

5.96E+02 

1.77E-02 

2.31E+02 

9,990 

7.47E-05 

6.58E+02 

1.44E-02 

2.28E+02 

11,010 

6.57E-05 

7.27E+02 

1.21E-02 

2.22E+02 

11,970 

5.73E-05 

8.00E+02 

1.05E-02 

2.14E+02 

12,990 

5.44E-05 

8.42E+02 

8.99E-03 

2.05E+02 

14,010 

5.70E-05 

8.40E+02 

8.05E-03 

1.92E+02 

14,970 

6.23E-05 

8.18E+02 

7.20E-03 

1.80E+02 

15,990 

9.25E-05 

6.82E+02 

6.23E-03 

1.70E+02 

16,950 

1.11E-04 

6.31E+02 

5.14E-03 

1.64E+02 

17,970 

1.55E-04 

5.42E+02 

4.87E-03 

1.46E+02 

18,990 

1.49E-04 

5.62E+02 

9.35E-03 

9.00E+01 

19,950 

1.63E-04 

5.40E+02 

1.39E-02 

6.25E+01 

20,970 

7.26E-04 

2.60E+02 

3.64E-03 

1.01E+02 

21,950 

3.90E-04 

3.58E+02 

9.92E-03 

4.99E+01 

22,950 

7.81E-04 

2.58E+02 

9.23E-03 

3.99E+01 

23,970 

1.21E-03 

2.10E+02 

8.32E-03 

3.10E+01 

Fig.  5.  Comparison  of  measurements  and  theoretical  predictions  for  the  thin 
brass  disk  when  the  distance  from  the  target  to  the  sensor  is  20  cm. 


processor  expressed  in  (10),  which  is  optimal  for  this  case. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  the  wideband  EMI  signature  of  these 
targets  is  significantly  different  [12]  and  the  experimentally 
derived  a2  's  are  low,  the  performance  is  perfect. 

2)  Height  Uncertain,  Fixed  Horizontal  Position:  Next, 
the  case  where  only  the  height  of  the  sensor  from  the  target 


is  unknown  and  the  target  is  located  under  the  center  of  the 
sensor  is  considered.  This  situation  occurs  in  a  real  detection 
scenario  when  the  sensor  operator  can  accurately  center  the 
sensor,  but  the  burial  depth  of  the  mine  is  unknown.  The  height 
of  the  sensor  was  modeled  as  a  Gaussian  distributed  random 
variable  with  a  mean  of  20  cm  and  a  variance  of  1.532  cm2. 
Fig.  6  shows  the  performance  of  a  processor  that  assumed  a 
fixed  target/sensor  orientation  along  with  that  of  the  optimal 
classifier.  For  the  former,  it  is  assumed  the  target  is  at  the 
mean  height  of  20  cm.  Clearly,  substantial  improvements 
in  classification  performance  are  achieved  by  the  optimal 
classifier  over  a  processor  that  assumes  a  fixed  target/sensor 
orientation.  This  performance  is  achieved  for  a  relatively  small 
level  of  uncertainty  in  the  height.  The  average  performance 
improvement  is  over  70%. 

3)  Horizontal  Position  Uncertain,  Fixed  Height:  Thirdly, 
we  simulate  the  case  where  horizontal  position  is  uncertain.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  sensor  is  located  at  a  known,  fixed  height. 
Because  the  exact  positions  of  mines  are  unknown  to  the  sensor 
operator  during  detection,  we  assumed  a  uniform  distribution 
in  the  horizontal  plane.  Fig.  7  shows  the  simulation  results  of 
the  processor  that  assumes  a  fixed  target/sensor  orientation  and 
the  optimal  classifier  when  the  horizontal  positions  of  targets 
are  uniformly  distributed.  For  the  former,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  target  was  at  the  mean  horizontal  position  and  was  directly 
under  the  sensor.  Again,  the  performance  of  the  optimal  clas¬ 
sifier  is  substantially  better  than  that  of  the  processor,  which 
ignores  the  target/sensor  orientation  uncertainty.  It  improves 
on  average  by  60%. 
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Fig.  6.  Comparison  of  the  processor,  which  ignores  target/sensor  orientation 
uncertainty  (“fixed  position”  processor)  and  the  optimal  processor  under 
uncertain  height,  fixed-horizontal  position  conditions  for  simulated  data. 


-A -  Height  &  Horiz.  Position  Uncertain,  Optimal  Processor 

♦  Height  &  Horiz.  Position  Uncertain,  "Fixed  Position"  Processor 


Fig.  8.  Comparison  of  the  “fixed  position”  processor  and  optimal  processor 
performance  when  both  height  and  horizontal  position  are  uncertain  for 
simulated  data. 
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Fig.  7.  Comparison  of  the  "fixed  position”  processor  and  optimal  processor 
performance  under  the  uncertain  horizontal  position,  but  fixed  height  condition 
for  simulated  data. 


4)  Both  Height  and  Horizontal  Position  Uncertain:  In  the 
final  simulation,  both  height  and  horizontal  position  are  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  height  is  assumed  to  follow  a  Gaussian  distribution 
with  mean  of  20  cm  and  variance  of  1.532.  The  horizontal  po¬ 
sition  follows  a  uniform  distribution  (within  a  20  cm  X  20  cm 
square).  Fig.  8  illustrates  the  performance  of  the  two  processors. 
The  “fixed  orientation”  processor  assumes  that  the  target  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  mean  height  and  horizontal  position.  Performance 
improves  under  these  conditions  by  an  average  of  70%  over  that 
of  the  “fixed  position”  processor.  The  results  in  Figs.  6-8  indi¬ 
cate  that  for  the  fixed  position  processor  the  performance  be¬ 
comes  progressively  worse  as  the  position  uncertainty  increases. 
Clearly,  incorporating  the  uncertainty  of  these  environmental 
parameters  into  the  processor  affords  a  significant  performance 
gain  over  a  processor,  which  ignores  this  uncertainty. 
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Fig.  9.  Comparison  of  the  "fixed  position”  processor  and  optimal  processor 
performance  under  the  condition  of  both  height  and  horizontal  position 
unknown  for  measured  data. 


B.  Experimental  Data 

Simulations  have  shown  that  significant  performance  im¬ 
provements  can  be  achieved  when  the  position  uncertainty  is 
incorporated  into  the  classifier.  To  verify  this  result,  measured 
data  were  collected  using  the  GEM-3,  as  described  in  Sec¬ 
tion  V-B.  In  this  section,  the  results  of  implementing  these 
processors  using  the  measured  data  are  shown. 

The  same  two  signal  processing  algorithms  that  were  applied 
to  simulated  data:  a  fixed  position  processor,  which  assumes 
each  target  at  the  mean  position,  and  the  optimal  classifier, 
which  incorporates  the  position  uncertainty  into  the  processor, 
were  applied  to  the  experimental  data.  Fig.  9  illustrates  the 
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performance  achieved  by  each  of  these  two  algorithms.  Clearly, 
better  performance  is  achieved  by  the  optimal  processor.  Per¬ 
formance  improves  on  the  average  by  60%.  This  improvement, 
obtained  on  the  measured  data,  is  consistent  with  that  observed 
in  the  simulated  data  set. 

VII.  Conclusion 

In  this  paper,  we  utilize  a  Bayesian  decision-theoretic  ap¬ 
proach  to  classify  metal  targets  using  wideband  EMI  data.  Four 
manmade  metal  targets  were  used.  Results  from  both  simula¬ 
tion  and  measured  data,  shown  in  Section  V,  indicate  that  incor¬ 
porating  the  uncertainty  associated  with  the  target/sensor  rel¬ 
ative  position  into  the  processor  affords  a  significant  perfor¬ 
mance  gain  over  a  processor  that  matches  to  the  predicted  re¬ 
sponse  at  the  mean  expected  target  position.  It  is  also  noted  that, 
as  expected,  under  conditions  of  uncertainty  the  performance 
of  both  the  fixed  orientation  processor  and  the  optimal  proces¬ 
sors  drops  compared  to  that  of  the  signal-known-exactly  case. 
Though  the  optimal  classifier  can  improve  performance  under 
uncertain  conditions  over  processors  that  ignore  the  uncertain¬ 
ties,  it  will  never  achieve  the  performance  obtained  when  no 
uncertainty  is  present. 

As  expected,  simulations  have  shown  that  the  SNR’s  of  the 
signal  affect  the  performance  of  a  classifier.  Since  frequency-do- 
main  systems  can  achieve  high  SNR’s  compared  to  time-domain 
EMI  systems,  essentially,  it  will  improve  the  classification  per¬ 
formance. 

Our  work  indicates  that  we  can  effectively  discriminate  dif¬ 
ferent  metal  targets  using  wideband  EMI  signals  by  incorpo¬ 
rating  an  accurate  physical  model  and  models  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  regarding  environmental  parameters  into  the  classifier. 
Performance  can  be  dramatically  improved  over  the  standard 
approach,  which  ignores  environmental  uncertainty.  In  addition, 
extensive  libraries  of  target  signatures  do  not  have  to  be  mea¬ 
sured  experimentally  in  order  to  train  the  classifier. 

This  technique  can  be  extended  to  apply  to  other  applications 
such  as  landmine  detection  and  unexploded  ordnance  (UXO) 
detection,  since  in  these  applications,  targets  of  interests  need 
to  be  discriminated  from  metallic  clutter  in  order  to  reduce 
false  alarm  rates.  The  standard  algorithms  for  these  applica¬ 
tions,  such  as  matched  filters,  do  not  take  the  uncertainties 
associated  with  the  target/sensor  orientation  into  account,  and 
only  partially  exploited  the  underlying  physical  nature  of  the 
outputs  from  the  sensor.  The  work  shown  in  this  paper  provides 
a  promising  technique,  which  integrates  both  the  uncertainties 
associated  with  target/sensor  orientation  and  a  forward  model 
exploiting  the  physical  signature  of  wideband  frequency-do- 
main  EMI  response.  By  developing  a  model  for  other  signals 
and  sensor  modalities,  this  algorithm  can  be  further  applied  to 
other  applications  that  require  classification  of  different  targets. 
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Abstract — An  extension  of  the  multilevel  fast  multipole  algo¬ 
rithm  (MLFMA),  originally  developed  for  targets  in  free  space, 
is  presented  for  the  electromagnetic  scattering  from  arbitrarily 
shaped  three-dimensional  (3-D),  electrically  large,  perfectly 
conducting  targets  above  or  embedded  within  a  lossy  half  space. 
We  have  developed  and  implemented  electric-field,  magnetic-field, 
and  combined-field  integral  equations  for  this  purpose.  The 
nearby  terms  in  the  MLFMA  framework  are  evaluated  by  using 
the  rigorous  half-space  dyadic  Green’s  function,  computed  via  the 
method  of  complex  images.  Non-nearby  (far)  MLFMA  interac¬ 
tions,  handled  efficiently  within  the  multilevel  clustering  construct, 
employ  an  approximate  dyadic  Green’s  function.  This  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  a  direct-radiation  term  plus  a  single  real  image 
(representing  the  asymptotic  far-field  Green’s  function),  with  the 
image  amplitude  characterized  by  the  polarization-dependent 
Fresnel  reflection  coefficient.  Examples  are  presented  to  validate 
the  code  through  comparison  with  a  rigorous  method-of-moments 
(MoM)  solution.  Finally,  results  are  presented  for  scattering  from 
a  model  unexploded  ordnance  (UXO)  embedded  in  soil  and  for  a 
realistic  3-D  vehicle  over  soil. 

Index  Terms — Fast  algorithms,  method  of  moments  (MoM),  nu¬ 
merical  methods,  scattering. 


I.  Introduction 

LECTROMAGNETIC  scattering  from  surface  and  sub¬ 
surface  targets  has  constituted  a  problem  of  long-term 
interest.  Considering  numerical  modeling  of  such  problems, 
there  has  been  interest  in  integral-equation  [  1  ]— [3]  and  dif¬ 
ferential-equation  [4]-[6]  based  methods.  Investigators  have 
considered  method-of-moments  (MoM)  [1] — [3],  [7]— [9]  and 
finite-element  method  (FEM)  [6],  [9],  [10]  solutions.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  focus  in  the  context  of  time-domain  differential-equation 
solvers  has  been  the  finite  difference  time  domain  method 
(FDTD)  [4],  [5],  [11]  and  more  recently,  the  multiresolution 
time  domain  method  (MRTD)  [12],  [13].  Each  of  these  numer¬ 
ical  techniques  has  its  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and 
each  is  applicable  to  relatively  small  targets  (with  characteristic 
target  dimensions  small  relative  to  a  few  wavelengths).  There 
are  many  applications  for  which  the  target  may  comprise  a  large 
number  of  wavelengths,  for  example,  scattering  from  vehicles, 
trees,  and  large  unexploded  ordnance.  The  aforementioned 
MoM,  FEM,  FDTD  and  MRTD  algorithms  can  handle  such 
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targets  in  principle,  but  memory  requirements  and  computation 
time  become  excessive. 

There  has  consequently  been  significant  interest  recently  in 
the  development  of  a  new  generation  of  fast  algorithms  to  cover 
the  range  of  frequencies  for  which  the  above  computational 
tools  are  inappropriate  and  for  which  high-frequency  asymp¬ 
totic  techniques  (e.g.,  PO,  GTD,  and  UTD)  are  not  applicable 
or  are  difficult  to  implement.  For  example,  the  fast  multipole 
method  (FMM)  was  extended  to  the  case  of  electromagnetic 
fields  by  Rhoklin  and  his  colleagues  [14],  More  recently.  Chew 
and  colleagues  have  implemented  the  FMM  [15]  and  extended 
it  to  a  multilevel  framework  [16],  resulting  in  the  multilevel 
fast  multipole  algorithm  (MLFMA)  [17]-[20],  The  MLFMA 
has  been  developed  for  electric-field,  magnetic-field,  and 
combined-field  integral  equations  for  both  perfectly  conducting 
[17] — [19]  and  dielectric  targets  [20]. 

The  FMM  and  MLFMA  exploit  a  particular  expansion  of  the 
free-space  Green’s  function  [14],  [15],  [21]  and  therefore,  virtu¬ 
ally  all  implementations  to  date  have  been  relegated  to  the  case 
of  targets  in  free  space.  There  have  been  layered-medium  results 
presented  for  the  case  of  two-dimensional  (2-D)  scattering  [22], 
as  well  as  quasi-planar  three-dimensional  (3-D)  problems  in  cir¬ 
cuit  and  antenna  design  [23].  The  difficulty  of  directly  applying 
the  FMM/MLFMA  formalism  to  general  3-D  layered-medium 
problems  resides  in  the  fact  that  the  layered-medium  Green’s 
function  is  a  dyadic,  each  term  of  which  is  represented  in  terms 
of  a  generally  complicated  Sommerfeld  integral  [8],  [24].  One 
can  use  the  complex-image  technique  [25]— [27]  to  represent 
each  term  of  the  dyadic  in  terms  of  a  sum  of  images,  generally 
located  in  complex  space.  Therefore,  in  principle,  one  can  apply 
the  fundamental  FMM/MLFMA  expansion  to  each  term  of  this 
expansion.  However,  we  have  demonstrated  [28],  [29]  that  for 
the  general  case,  the  convergence  (for  complex  image  points) 
is  often  considerably  slower  than  when  source  and  observer  are 
in  real  space.  This  mitigates  the  attractiveness  of  the  underlying 
formalism. 

In  [28],  [29],  we  therefore  developed  an  approximate 
means  of  handling  the  dyadic  half-space  Green’s  function, 
with  application  to  the  FMM.  In  particular,  the  near  FMM 
terms  are  evaluated  via  the  use  of  the  exact  dyadic  Green’s 
function,  the  latter  evaluated  efficiently  via  the  complex-image 
technique  [25]-[27].  This  part  of  the  model  is  exactly  as  in  a 
rigorous  MoM  analysis  of  scattering  from  targets  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  half  space  [3],  [8],  The  far  terms,  evaluated  efficiently 
via  the  clustering  algorithm,  employ  the  asymptotic  form  of 
the  dyadic  Green’s  function  [30].  As  elucidated  further  in 
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the  following,  each  component  of  the  approximate  Green’s 
function  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  direct-radiation  term  plus 
radiation  from  an  image  source  in  real  space  [28]— [30],  The 
former  accounts  for  the  radiation  of  currents  into  the  medium  in 
which  it  resides,  while  the  latter  accounts  for  interactions  with 
the  half-space  interface.  The  above  approximation  exploits  the 
fact  that  the  near  interactions  are  most  sensitive  to  accurate 
Green’  s-function  evaluation,  while  the  far  interactions  should 
be  less  so  (the  far  interactions  within  the  MLFMA  formalism 
are  always  at  least  about  half  a  wavelength  apart  [  17]— [20]). 
Therefore,  the  half-space  MLFMA  presented  here  differs  from 
the  free-space  MLFMA  [  17]— [20]  in  several  ways.  First,  the 
nearby  interactions  are  handled  rigorously  through  use  of  the 
complete  dyadic  half-space  Green’s  function,  since  these  are 
likely  to  be  most  susceptible  to  approximations  in  the  Green’s 
function.  For  far  interactions,  we  utilize  the  standard  MLFMA 
clustering,  with  the  interactions  between  such  constituting  the 
aforementioned  direct  radiation  contribution.  Finally,  a  separate 
set  of  image  clusters,  at  real  spatial  positions,  constitute  the 
reflected  component  of  the  radiated  fields.  As  is  well  known, 
the  free-space  FMM  has  O (iV3/2)  memory  and  computational 
(CPU)  requirements  (per  iteration)  [14],  [15],  where  N  is  the 
number  of  unknowns  for  representation  of  the  target,  while 
the  free-space  MLFMA  reduces  these  further  to  0(N\gN) 
[17]-[20].  With  the  above  construct,  the  real  images  introduce  a 
new  set  of  source  clusters,  and  therefore,  the  algorithm  requires 
slightly  (typically  about  20-60%)  more  memory  and  about 
twice  the  computation  time  compared  to  the  free-space  version. 
However,  the  computational  complexity  of  O(iVlgiV),  both  in 
RAM  and  CPU  (per  iteration),  remains  unchanged. 

The  half-space  FMM  presented  previously  in  [28],  [29], 
which  uses  the  aforementioned  scheme  for  the  efficient 
evaluation  of  the  dyadic  half-space  Green’s  function,  em¬ 
ployed  an  electric-field  integral  equation,  which  limited  its 
applicability  somewhat,  due  to  possible  interior  resonances 
for  closed  targets  [9],  [17].  In  the  work  presented  here,  we 
therefore  extend  our  previous  work  to  an  MLFMA  formalism, 
employing  electric -field  (EFIE),  magnetic-field  (MFIE),  and 
combined-field  integral  equations  (CFIE),  the  latter  eliminating 
interior  resonances  [9],  [17]. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  In  Sec¬ 
tion  II,  we  present  our  MLFMA  formalism  for  surface  or  buried 
perfectly  conducting  targets.  The  model  is  validated  in  Section 
III-A  through  comparison  with  results  from  a  rigorous  body-of- 
revolution  MoM  algorithm  [1],  [2].  In  Section  III-B  and  Section 
III-C,  we  present  several  results  for  realistic  targets  of  interest  to 
the  remote  sensing  community.  In  particular,  we  consider  scat¬ 
tering  from  large  buried  unexploded  ordnance  (UXO)  and  scat¬ 
tering  from  a  realistic  3-D  vehicle  above  ground.  Memory  and 
computational  requirements  for  the  half-space  MoM,  FMM,  and 
MLFMA  are  compared.  Finally,  conclusions  and  suggestions 
for  future  work  are  discussed  in  Section  IV. 

II.  Theory 

A.  Integral  Equation  and  Half-Space  MoM  Formulation 

For  solving  the  problem  of  scattering  from  an  arbitrarily 
shaped  3-D,  perfectly  electric  conducting  (PEC)  target  situated 


Itiservation  cube 


Fig.  1.  Multilevel  clustering  in  3-D  MLFMA  and  generalization  to  a 
half-space  environment  using  real  images  to  account  for  far  interface 
interactions. 


above  (i.e.,  target  in  layer  i  —  1)  or  buried  (i.e.,  target  in  layer 
i  =  2)  in  a  lossy  half  space  (Fig.  1),  we  utilize  the  CFIE  [9], 
[17] 


t  ■  [ aEinc(x )  +  r/i(  1  -  a)h  x  Hinc(x)\ 

=  t  ■  [—aEscat (x)  +  t]i(l  —  a)J(x )  —  7/,'(l  —  a)n 

xHscat(x  e  5+)]  (1) 


with  the  scattered  fields  (inside  half  space  i,  in  which  the  target 
is  located)  given  by  [8] 
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Hsca\x)  =V  x  JJ  GAu(x,  x')  •  J{x')dS' . 

S' 


(2a) 

(2b) 


The  unit  vectors  n  and  t  are  perpendicular  and  tangential  to 
the  scatterer  surface,  respectively,  x  is  on  and  x  £  S+  is  an 
infinitesimal  distance  outside  the  (closed)  target  surface,  e,  — 
e\  —joi/ut,  pi,  and  k,  represent  (in  general  complex)  the  permit¬ 
tivity,  permeability,  and  wavenumber  of  the  medium  in  which 
the  target  resides,  and  u >  is  the  angular  frequency  (with  a  time 
dependence  exp  jut  assumed  and  suppressed).  Details  on  the 

Green’s  function  dyadics  GAu  and  KAu,  as  well  as  the  scalar 
Green’s  function  K‘j  have  been  given  by  Michalski  and  Zheng 
in  [8],  where  we  use  their  formulation  C.  The  CFIE  in  (1)  is 
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valid  for  a  more  general  layered  medium  [8],  but  here  we  only 
consider  the  half-space  problem  for  simplicity. 

The  CFIE  (1)  includes  the  electric-field  integral  equation 
(EFIE,  a  —  1)  [9],  which  must  be  solved  for  an  open  target, 
and  the  magnetic-field  integral  equation  (MFIE,  a  —  0)  [9]  as 
special  cases.  To  avoid  the  possible  spurious  interior  resonances 
of  the  EFIE  and  MFIE  solutions  [9],  we  typically  choose  a  in 
the  range  of  a  =  0.2-0. 5  if  analyzing  a  closed  target.  It  has 
been  proven  [9],  [17],  that  the  CFIE  with  0  <  a  <  1  eliminates 
the  effects  of  interior  resonances. 

In  the  conventional  MoM  solution,  the  unknown  surface  cur¬ 
rent  J  is  expanded  into  a  set  of  N  basis  (expansion)  functions 
K'(x') 

N 

J(x')  =  £  I,,b,Ax')  (3) 

n'=l 

where  we  use  the  triangular  patch  Rao-Wilton-Glisson  (RWG) 
basis  introduced  in  [7].  Testing  the  CFIE  (1)  with  a  set  of 
weighting  (testing)  functions  wn(x)  tangential  to  the  target 
surface  results  in  N  linear  equations 

[Z\-I  =  V  (4) 

for  the  unknown  coefficients  /„/ .  The  elements  of  the  driving 
vector  V  (representing  the  incident  field  “tested”  on  the  target 
surface)  and  the  impedance  matrix  [Z]  are  given  by  [14],  [15], 
[17] 

V„  —  jj  wn(x)-[aElnc(x)+i]i(l—a)nxHlnc(x)]dS  (5) 
s 


near  singularity  extraction,  is  done  similar  to  the  MoM  liter¬ 
ature  [7],  [31],  [32],  The  dyadic  half-space  Green’s  function 
is  evaluated  rigorously  using  the  method  of  discrete  complex 
images  [25]-[27],  thereby  avoiding  direct  numerical  evaluation 
of  Sommerfeld  integrals  [8],  [24].  Impedance  matrix  elements 
representing  these  near  interactions  are  stored  in  a  sparse 
matrix  called  \Z"' "'  ].  The  method  of  complex  images  and 
explicit  equations  for  the  MoM  impedance  matrix  elements  can 
be  found  in  the  literature,  and  therefore,  we  do  not  repeat  the 
details. 

B.  Free-Space  and  Half-Space  MLFMA 

The  half-space  dyadic  Green’s  function  can  be  split  into  a 
term  I  cjj  representing  the  “direct”  radiation  between  source 

and  observation  point  (as  in  free  space,  but  using  in  general  a 

^ ? 

complex  wave  number  fcf)  and  a  remaining  dyadic  AG  ah  ac¬ 
counting  for  interactions  with  the  interface  (i.e.,  here  A  is  not 
an  operator)  [8],  [28],  [29], 

GAu(x,  x')  -  r,  x')  +  AGAu(x,  x') 

<->  p—jki  \x—x'\  <_> 

=  I  -j-f - jr  +  AGau(x,  x')  (7) 

47T|x  —  x'  | 

While  the  dyadic  A Gau  needs  some  further  inves¬ 
tigation  (see  below),  the  free-space  FMM  [14],  [15]  or 
MLFMA[17]-[20]  can  be  applied  to  the  “direct”  term,  with 
only  minor  changes  due  to  the  (in  general)  lossy  background. 
The  free-space  FMM  and  MLFMA  are  based  on  the  addition 
theorem  [14],  [21],  leading  to  the  (propagating)  plane  wave 
representation  [14],  [15],  [21] 


and 
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respectively. 

In  an  MLFMA  analysis  (Sections  II-B  and  II-C),  we  divide 
the  computation  of  interactions  into  near  and  far  terms,  where 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  for  far  interactions,  basis  and 
weighting  functions  do  not  have  to  be  in  each  other’ s  far  zone, 
but  rather,  these  terms  are  handled  by  exploiting  a  plane  wave 
spectral  representation  of  the  free-space  Green’s  function 
(which  requires  that  basis  and  weighting  functions  are  “far 
enough”  apart  [14],  [15],  [19],  but  not  necessarily  in  the  far 
zone,  see  Section  II-B).  For  near  interactions  (MoM  part  of  the 
MLFMA),  the  evaluation  of  the  impedance  matrix  elements 
(6),  including  the  proper  handling  of  self-term  singularities  and 
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of  the  scalar  Green’s  function.  The  distance  vector  R  =  x  —  x1 
has  been  subdivided  into  a  vector  from  the  source  point  x1  to  the 
center  xmj  of  a  “source  group,”  a  vector  from  an  “observation 
group”  center  xm  to  the  observation  point  x,  and  a  vector  X ,„/  m 
connecting  the  group  centers  (Fig.  1,  where  in  this  Section  II-B, 
we  write  m’  =  m(,,  m  =  m7,  and  Xm>m  =  Xm>  m_  for 
simplification) 


R  —  x  x  —  (x  x !n ) T X ,,,  (x  x !nr )  —  X (9) 


Details  on  the  convergence  of  the  addition  theorem  [14],  [21], 
resulting  in  approximate  formulas  for  the  minimum  number  L 
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of  terms  needed  for  a  desired  accuracy,  can  be  found  in  the  lit¬ 
erature  [14],  [15],  [19]  for  a  real  wavenumber  kj  =  ko ■  In  the 
case  of  a  lossy  background  (e.g.,  soil)  more  terms  are  required 
[29],  Therefore,  in  our  implementation,  L  is  determined  adap¬ 
tively  for  a  predefined  minimum  separation  of  the  group  cen¬ 
ters,  the  latter  typically  chosen  in  the  range  1.5  dmax-2  cfmax, 
where  cfmax  is  the  maximum  group  diameter.  For  groups  situ¬ 
ated  closer  together,  the  interactions  are  included  in  the  sparse 
matrix  [Z‘‘  I  (Section  II-A).  A  more  detailed  discussion  was 
given  in  [29].  We  should  also  mention  that  for  all  examples  in 
Section  III,  the  upper  limit  L  in  the  series  expansion  has  been 
determined  to  provide  an  error  of  less  than  1%  in  the  underlying 
addition  theorem  [14],  [21],  For  the  efficient  numerical  evalua¬ 
tion  of  (8a)  over  the  solid  angle  47t,  a  Gaussian  quadrature  inte¬ 
gration  with  K  —  2 L2  plane  wave  directions  k  is  applied  [14], 
[15],  although  more  efficient  quadrature  rules  are  available  [33]. 

To  incorporate  the  expansion  (8)  into  a  fast  algorithm  for  the  it¬ 
erative  solution  of  the  matrix  equation  (4),  the  scatterer  surface  has 
to  be  partitioned  first  into  groups.  While  in  the  single-stage  FMM, 
one  level  of  M  ~  \/iV  groups  is  applied  [14],  [15],  the  MLFMA 
first  encloses  the  objectin  alarge  cubeof  edge  length  d ,  and  then  the 
cube  (or  subcube)  is  recursively  divided  into  eight  smaller  cubes 
until  the  edge  length  d/29  at  the  finest  level  7  =  g  is  approxi¬ 
mately  half  a  wavelength  [  17]— [20]  (Fig.  1).  Only  information  for 
the  nonempty  cubesisstoredusingtree-structureddata.  Therefore, 
the  memory  and  computational  costs  depend  on  nonempty  cubes 
only  [17]-[20].  In  the  following,  basis/weighting  functions  num¬ 
bered  globally  as  n(ro,  a)  —  1  •  •  •  N  are  also  labeled  according 
to  a  group  (cube)  index  to  =  1  ■  ■  ■  M  and  an  additional  index 
a  —  1  •  •  •  Am  within  each  group  (cube).  For  a  specific  MLFMA 
level  7,  these  variables  will  be  denoted  as  to7,  M7,  cv7,  and  Am  , 
respectively. 

Using  the  expansion  (8),  the  elements  of  the  far  interaction 
impedance  matrix  (i.e.,  for  X,,,/,,,  sufficiently  large)  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  a  free-space  scattering  problem  can  be  written  as  [17] 
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where  (11)  and  (12)  represent  the  far-fteld  radiation  pattern  of 
the  basis  functions  and  weighting  pattern  of  the  testing  func¬ 
tions,  respectively.  Thus,  the  expansion  (8)  is  first  used  to  trans¬ 
late  each  plane  wave  component  of  the  field  radiated  by  the  in¬ 


dividual  basis  functions  within  a  source  group  into  a  common 
center  xmj  (aggregation).  The  spectral  components  Bm’a’(k ) 
are  then  shifted  individually  to  the  common  center  xm  of  a 
group  of  weighting  functions  using  the  operators  Tl  (transla¬ 
tion).  Finally,  the  plane  waves  are  weighted  according  to  the 
receiving  patterns  Wma(k),  including  the  redistribution  of  the 
fields  from  the  common  center  to  the  location  of  the  weighting 
functions  (disaggregation). 

For  a  half-space  FMM/MLFMA,  it  is  essential  to  include  the 
effects  of  the  far  interface  interactions.  In  the  complex-image 
technique,  each  component  of  the  dyadic  AG  ah  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  a  sum  of  free-space  Green’s  functions  with  image 
sources  located  in  complex  space  [25]-[27].  Therefore,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  expansion  (8)  (which  remains  valid  for  general  com¬ 
plex  source  points  [21])  could  also  be  applied  for  far  interface 
interactions.  However,  we  have  shown  recently  [28],  [29],  that 
the  number  of  terms  L  required  for  convergence  can  be  prohibi¬ 
tively  large  for  general  complex  source  points,  undermining  the 
efficiency  of  using  (8)  for  far  interface  interactions  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  discrete  complex-image  technique. 

In  [28]  and  [29]  we  therefore  described  an  alternative  (though 
approximate)  formulation.  While  the  half-space  dyadic  Green’s 
function  is  rigorously  accounted  for  in  the  near  interaction  ma¬ 
trix,  far  interactions  are  often  less  sensitive  to  approximations  in 
the  Green’s  function  [28]-[30].  The  FMM  has  been  successfully 
extended  to  the  scattering  from  a  PEC  object  above  or  buried  in 
a  half  space  by  employing  the  asymptotic  form  of  the  Green’s 
function  [30]  for  far  interactions.  The  asymptotic  form  of  the 
Green’s  function  is  represented  utilizing  a  single  real  image  at 
[  J  —  2 zz] -x'  (assuming  the  interface  at  a  =  0  )  with  its  polariza¬ 
tion  dependent  magnitude  given  by  the  reflection  dyadic  [30] 


F(fc)  —hhRx  e(&) 


with  h  = 


I  —  hh 


RTu(k) 


z  x  k 
I Z  X 
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Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  accurate  calculation  of  the  half¬ 
space  dyadic  Green’s  function  in  the  near  interaction  matrix 
[Z"'"r]  (Section  II-A),  the  half-space  MLFMA  only  requires 
the  definition  of  a  single  set  of  real  image  sources  (Fig.  1), 
which  can  be  handled  similarly  to  real  sources.  Generalizing  the 
free-space  MLFMA  [  17]— [  19]  to  a  half-space  MLFMA  is  now 
straightforward.  Besides  some  additional  operations  in  the  ma¬ 
trix-vector  product  (Section  II-C),  the  preprocessing  stage  has 
to  include  calculations  of  the  translation  operators 
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between  image  cube  and  observation  cube  centers  for  all  nonn- 
earby  cubes  at  all  levels,  as  well  as  the  Fourier  transforms 
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of  the  image  expansion  functions  [J  —  2 zz\  ■  bnr(x),  where 
X^n,m  is  a  vector  from  the  image  source  group  center  x7n,  to 

the  observation  group  center  (Fig.  1),  and  the  dyadic  I  —  2 zz 
accounts  for  the  relative  orientation  and  location  of  the  image 
expansion  functions,  respectively. 

Before  proceeding,  we  should  add  a  few  comments  on  the 
image  sources  and  their  respective  clustering.  One  might  argue 
that  we  could  include  all  sources  (i.e.,  sources  and  real  image 
sources)  in  a  single  big  box,  to  which  we  could  then  apply 
the  conventional  free-space  MLFMA  (with  general  complex 
wavenumber).  However,  each  image  magnitude  depends  on  the 
plane-wave  direction  (or,  equivalently,  on  the  relative  location 
of  source  and  observer).  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  behavior 
of  the  sources  in  a  free-space  MLFMA.  Another  interesting 
issue  arises  from  a  comparison  of  the  outgoing  plane  wave 
expansions  in  (11)  and  (15).  Some  reductions  in  computational 
complexity  and  memory  are  possible  when  computing  and 
storing  only  one  set  of  vectors,  although  this  approach  has  not 
been  included  in  our  numerical  implementation  up  to  now. 

C.  Matrix-Vector  Product  in  Half-Space  MLFMA 

The  MLFMA  accelerates  the  solution  of  the  integral  equation 
(1)  by  reducing  the  complexity  of  the  required  RAM  and  the 
CPU  needed  for  a  single  matrix-vector  multiplication  in  an  iter¬ 
ative  conjugate  gradient  solution  of  (4)  [34],  [35]  from  O (N2) 
for  the  MoM  to  O(iVlgiV)  for  the  MLFMA  [17]-[20].  We  inves¬ 
tigated  several  iterative  solvers,  including  the  standard  conju¬ 
gate  gradient  method  operating  on  the  normal  equation  (CGN), 
the  biconjugate  gradient  (BiCG),  the  biconjugate  gradient  sta¬ 
bilized  (BiCGStab),  the  conjugate  gradient  squared  (CGS),  and 
the  transpose  free  quasi-minimum  residual  (TFQMR)  methods 
[34],  [35] .  The  latter  three  have  the  advantage  that  they  only  per¬ 
form  matrix-vector  products  [Z\  ■  /,  while  the  CGN  and  BiCG 
methods  also  require  the  product  [Z]'  ■  I  with  the  adjoint  (i.e., 
conjugate  transpose)  matrix.  Interestingly,  for  the  problems  we 
investigated  up  to  now,  the  CGN  method  was  often  the  best 
choice  (see  [36]),  at  least  without  a  preconditioner.  However, 
while  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  iterations  in  the  CGN  when 
using  a  block-diagonal  preconditioning  scheme  [19],  [35]  was 
moderate,  we  observed  a  significant  speedup  in  the  BiCGStab, 
CGS,  and  TFQMR,  typically  reducing  the  number  of  iterations 
by  a  factor  of  two  to  four. 

Following  the  discussion  in  [17]  for  the  free-space 
MLFMA.we  briefly  summarize  the  basic  steps  for  per¬ 
forming  the  matrix-vector  product  y  —  [Z]  ■  I  in  the  half-space 
MLFMA  (the  adjoint-vector  product  [Z]  '  ■  I  can  be  derived  in 
a  similar  way,  if  needed  in  the  iterative  solver).  It  consists  of 
two  sweeps  and  a  final  weighting  by  the  plane  wave  expansion 
of  the  testing  functions. 

For  a  given  vector  /,  the  first  sweep  calculates  the  outgoing 
plane  wave  expansions  (i.e.,  the  radiation  patterns)  of  all 
nonempty  cubes  at  all  levels  7  =  1  •  •  •  <7,  where  the  number 
K. y  —  2 L?f  of  plane  waves  necessarily  increases  with  increasing 
cube  dimensions  [14],  [15],  [17],  [19]  (i.e.,  it  increases  when 
going  from  the  finest  level  7  =  g  to  the  coarsest  level  7  = 
1).  While  the  outgoing  plane  wave  expansions  at  the  finest 
level  g  are  calculated  directly  using  the  radiation  patterns 


Bm,a,{k)  and  li'f  , ,A,  (k)  of  the  basis  and  image  basis  function, 
respectively 
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the  plane  wave  expansions  at  all  remaining  levels  are  obtained 
using  shifting  and  interpolation  [16],  [17].  The  interpolation 
step  is  necessary  because  the  required  number  of  plane  waves 
K-  at  the  coarser  level  7  is  larger  than  the  number  of  plane 
waves  AT7+i  at  level  7  +  1.  Therefore,  the  expansions  s^J 
are  first  interpolated  (using  a  sparse  interpolation  matrix  |  W] 
according  to  a  third-order  Lagrange  interpolation)  and  are  then 
shifted  to  the  cube  center  at  the  coarser  level  7,  and  finally,  the 
contribution  from  all  child  cubes  is  added 
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The  second  sweep  calculates  the  incoming  plane  wave  expan¬ 
sions  at  the  finest  level  7  =  <7,  starting  with  a  direct  calculation 
at  the  coarsest  level  7  =  1  and  then  recursively  going  to  finer 
levels  using  shifting  and  anterpolation  [16],  [17].  At  the  coarsest 
level,  the  incoming  plane  wave  expansions  with  phase  reference 
at  the  cube  centers  are  given  by 
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where  Dm_  denotes  all  cubes  well-separated  (far)  from  cube 
m7  at  level  7  (but  not  well-separated  at  the  parent  level  7-  1). 
The  incoming  plane  wave  expansions  at  successively  finer  levels 
7  are  given  by  a  contribution  from  all  well-separated  cubes  at 
this  level  (but  not  well-separated  at  the  parent  level)  and  the 
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contribution  from  well-separated  cubes  at  the  parent  level,  the 
latter  calculated  using  shifting  and  anterpolation  as  described  in 
[16],  [17],  where  the  factors  wK_  are  the  weighting  coefficients 
of  the  K1  —  2L:  -point  Gaussian  quadrature  integration  applied 
at  level  7. 

Finally,  the  resulting  vector  y  —  \Z\  ■  I  of  the  matrix-vector 
multiplication  is  given  by 
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where  the  first  term  accounts  for  near  interactions  (utilizing  the 
sparse  matrix  [Zni'm  ]  introduced  in  Section  II-A).  Far  interac¬ 
tions,  i.e.,  the  second  term  in  (18),  are  included  by  an  appro¬ 
priate  weighting  (applying  the  receiving  pattern  of  the  weighting 
function  and  a  Gaussian  quadrature  integration)  of  the  incoming 
plane  wave  expansion  with  phase  reference  at  the  center  xm  of 
the  cube  in  which  the  weighting  function  w„  is  located. 

As  can  be  easily  seen,  the  first  and  second  sweep  require 
approximately  twice  the  number  of  operations  compared  to  a 
free-space  MLFMA,  and  the  final  (and  computationally  less  in¬ 
tensive)  step  (18)  is  unchanged.  Therefore,  the  number  of  oper¬ 
ations  needed  for  one  matrix-vector  product  only  increases  by  a 
factor  of  about  two  compared  to  the  free-space  MLFMA.  While 
the  same  is  true  for  the  calculation  of  the  translation  operators  in 
the  preprocessing  stage  (Section  II-B),  the  increase  in  CPU  for 
calculating  the  Fourier  transforms  of  basis  and  weighting  func¬ 
tions  is  even  smaller  (only  about  50%).  There  is  only  one  addi¬ 
tional  set  of  Fourier  transforms  (15)  for  the  image  basis  func¬ 
tions  but  none  for  the  weighting  functions.  Only  the  number 
of  operations  required  for  the  evaluation  of  the  sparse  matrix 
[Zneal  ]  does  (in  general)  not  scale  with  a  factor  of  two  (or  less) 
compared  to  the  free-space  MLFMA,  depending  on  the  number 
of  complex  images  needed  for  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
half-space  dyadic  Green’s  function.  Nevertheless,  for  large  scat¬ 
tering  problems  the  CPU  time  for  the  iterative  solution  often 
dominates,  and  therefore  an  overall  increase  in  the  CPU  time  on 
the  order  of  two  was  observed  in  most  of  our  calculations  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  free-space  case.  Before  leaving  the  theoretical  part  of 
this  paper,  it  should  be  mentioned  also  that  the  increase  in  RAM 
is  always  less  than  100%  (typically  on  the  order  of  20-60%) 
compared  to  the  free-space  case.  An  additional  set  of  translation 
operators  (14)  and  plane  wave  expansions  of  the  image  basis 
functions  (15)  must  be  stored  in  memory,  but  the  memory  re¬ 
quired  for  the  sparse  matrix  [Zni'm  ]  is  unchanged.  Therefore, 
the  overall  complexity  in  RAM  as  well  as  CPU  (for  one  step 
in  the  iterative  solver)  remains  O(iVlgiV)  like  in  the  free-space 
MLFMA  [17]— [20]. 


III.  Results 

All  results  are  presented  for  perfectly  conducting  (PEC)  tar¬ 
gets  in  the  presence  of  a  half  space,  with  the  electrical  properties 


Fig.  2.  Frequency  dependent  permittivity  (real  and  imaginary  part)  of  Yuma 
soil  for  different  water  content  (percentage  by  weight)  [37]. 


of  the  soil  representative  of  soil  samples  taken  from  Yuma,  AZ 
[37],  The  soil  electrical  properties  over  the  frequency  range  of 
interest  are  shown  in  Fig.  2  as  a  function  of  water  content  by 
percentage  weight.  We  consider  plane-wave  excitation  and  all 
scattered  fields  are  computed  in  the  far  zone.  Results  are  shown 
for  three  target  types,  each  of  interest  to  remote  sensing.  First, 
we  consider  scattering  from  a  perfectly  conducting  cylinder  over 
a  half  space,  with  the  cylinder  axis  normal  to  the  half-space  in¬ 
terface.  Such  rotationally  symmetric  targets,  which  give  rise  to 
no  cross-polarized  backscattered  fields  [38],  are  convenient  cal¬ 
ibration  targets.  The  accuracy  of  the  MLFMA  for  this  target  is 
verified  through  comparison  with  results  computed  via  a  MoM 
algorithm  specialized  to  the  case  of  a  body  of  revolution  (BOR). 
We  next  consider  scattering  from  a  buried  missile-like  target,  of 
interest  for  the  detection  of  buried  UXO.  In  that  example,  we 
compare  the  MLFMA  results  to  MoM  and  FMM  solutions.  Fi¬ 
nally,  we  consider  scattering  from  a  vehicle-like  target,  of  in¬ 
terest  for  military  remote  sensing.  Due  to  the  large  size  of  that 
target,  we  do  not  have  separate  MoM  results  for  comparison, 
although  the  previous  two  examples  are  meant  to  validate  the 
accuracy  of  the  MLFMA.  We  have  found  that  (for  closed  tar¬ 
gets)  conjugate-gradient  convergence  is  significantly  improved 
by  use  of  a  CFIE  formulation,  vis-a-vis  an  EFIE  or  MFIE-based 
solution.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  other  salutary  properties  of  a 
CFIE  (no  interior  resonances  [9],  [17]).  Therefore,  all  MLFMA 
computations  employ  the  CFIE  formulation. 

A.  Cylinder  Over  a  Half  Space 

Consider  a  PEC  cylinder  situated  over  a  half  space,  as  shown 
inset  in  Fig.  3.  The  cylinder  is  3  m  long,  has  a  diameter  of  1  m, 
and  is  situated  20  cm  over  the  soil  interface.  Electromagnetic 
scattering  from  this  target  can  be  analyzed  via  a  specialized 
MoM  solution  tailored  to  a  BOR  [1],  [2],  The  BOR-MoM 
provides  a  good  model  for  comparison  to  the  MLFMA,  because 
the  BOR  basis  functions  are  entirely  different  than  the  RWG  tri¬ 
angular  patch  basis  functions  [7]  employed  in  the  MLFMA.  In 
particular,  the  BOR  solution  exploits  the  rotational  symmetry  of 
the  target-(half  space)  composite,  expanding  both  the  Green’s 
function  and  surface  currents  in  a  Fourier-series  representation. 
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Fig.  3.  RCS  of  a  conducting  cylinder  of  height  300  cm  and  diameter  100  cm 
(see  inset  and  mesh  in  Fig.  4)  situated  20  cm  above  Yuma  soil  of  10%  water 
content  (see  Fig.  2).  A  plane  wave  is  incident  from  0$nc  =  60°  (i.e.,  30°  from 
grazing)  and  <f>inc  =  0°.  The  figure  shows  the  bistatic  RCS  for  Sscat  =  60° 
and  a  frequency  of  /  =  600  MHz.  The  MLFMA  results  (CFIE  with  four  levels, 
N  =  15  519  unknowns,  548  MB  of  RAM)  are  compared  to  the  RCS  values 
computed  via  a  rigorous  BOR  MoM  (EFIE)  [1],  [2]. 


Consequently,  the  BOR  solution  is  characterized  by  a  current 
expansion  along  the  generating  arc  only,  vis-a-vis  the  MLFMA, 
which  employs  3-D  triangular  patches  to  cover  the  whole  target 
surface.  The  MLFMA  basis  functions  are  expanded  at  a  rate  of 
about  10  per  wavelength,  while  for  the  purposes  of  providing 
a  benchmark  reference  solution,  the  BOR  basis  functions 
are  expanded  at  a  rate  of  20  subsectional  basis  functions  per 
wavelength  along  the  generating  arc.  In  these  examples  the 
BOR-MoM  results  employ  an  EFIE  [1],  [8],  while  the  MLFMA 
employs  a  CFIE. 

In  Fig.  3,  we  consider  operation  at  a  frequency  of  600  MHz, 
which  implies  that  the  target  is  six  wavelengths  long,  consti¬ 
tuting  a  relatively  large  target,  electrically.  In  particular,  the 
MLFMA  solution  is  characterized  by  iV  =  15519  unknowns 
(548  MB  of  RAM),  for  which  we  employ  a  four-level  solution. 
The  incident  plane  wave  direction  is  fixed  at  </),„<■  =  0°  and 
9inc  —  60°,  and  the  bistatic  RCS  is  observed  at  dscat  —  60° 
for  all  (f>scat-  Note  that  at  </>scot  =  0°,  the  results  correspond 
to  backscatter,  for  which  the  cross-polarized  fields  vanish  for 
this  rotationally  symmetric  target  [38].  In  addition  to  noting  the 
very  close  agreement  between  the  BOR-MoM  and  MLFMA 
solutions,  several  other  interesting  observations  can  be  gleaned 
from  these  results.  In  particular,  the  results  presented  here  are 
for  soil  properties  characteristic  of  Yuma  soil  with  10%  water 
content  (see  Fig.  2).  For  such,  the  Brewster  angle  corresponds 
to  approximately  68.8°  (for  lossy  soil,  there  is  no  exact  Brew¬ 
ster  angle).  The  plane-wave  incident  angle  considered  here 
is  close  enough  to  68.8°  that  very  good  soil  penetration  (and 
therefore  little  reflection)  is  achieved  for  vertical  polarization. 
This  explains  why  the  HH  response  is  considerably  larger  than 
its  VV  counterpart,  the  dihedral  response  of  the  latter  being 
reduced  significantly  by  soil  penetration. 

Before  proceeding,  we  consider  the  cross-polarization 
results  in  Fig.  3.  As  expected,  the  cross-polarized  fields  are 
considerably  smaller  than  their  copolarized  counterparts.  An 


interesting  issue  involves  reciprocity,  from  which  we  expect  the 
VH  and  HV  scattered  fields  to  be  identical.  This  is  due  to  the 
specific  incident  and  (bistatic)  scattering  directions  used  in  this 
example,  even  though  this  is  not  true  for  the  general  bistatic 
case.  Above,  approximately  —15  dBsm  (about  45  dB  below 
the  maximum  copolarized  RCS),  reciprocity  is  satisfied  well. 
However,  below  —15  dBsm  there  is  a  noticeable  difference 
between  the  VH  and  HV  scattered  fields.  Interestingly,  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  problem  associated  specifically  with 
the  MLFMA,  since  it  is  in  very  good  agreement  with  the 
BOR-MoM  results  for  both  cross-polarized  fields  considered. 
We  therefore  attribute  the  errors  in  satisfying  reciprocity  to  in¬ 
accuracies  in  computing  the  Green’s  function.  The  BOR-MoM 
model  employs  the  method  of  complex  images  [25]— [27]  for 
all  (expansion  function)-(testing  function)  interactions,  while 
the  MLFMA  uses  this  same  technique  for  the  near  interactions 
(Section  II- A).  In  the  complex-image  technique,  we  fit  each 
individual  dyadic  component  of  the  spectral-domain  Green’s 
function  to  an  exponential  expansion  with  complex  arguments, 
with  the  fit  achieved  via  a  least-square  Prony’s  method  [39].  We 
therefore  set  a  predefined  acceptable  relative  error  between  the 
exact  and  Prony  representation  of  the  spectral  Green’s  function, 
with  that  error  set  to  1%  in  all  our  computations.  Small  errors 
in  the  expansion  give  rise  to  the  errors  in  Fig.  3,  manifested  in 
the  cross-polarized  RCS.  Nevertheless,  the  results  demonstrate 
a  dynamic  range  of  approximately  45  dB,  with  the  significant 
cross-polarization  errors  occurring  primarily  at  angles  for 
which  the  VH  and  HV  RCS  are  very  small. 

We  note  that  for  a  sampling  rate  of  20  basis  functions  per 
wavelength  along  the  generating  arc,  the  BOR-MoM  results  re¬ 
ported  in  Fig.  3  required  101  MB  of  RAM  and  about  70  min  of 
CPU  time  (these  numbers  reduce  to  26  MB  and  approximately 
1 8  min  for  ten  expansion  functions  per  wavelength).  By  compar¬ 
ison,  the  MLFMA  required  548  MB  and  nearly  90  min  of  CPU, 
at  a  sampling  rate  of  ten  basis  functions  per  wavelength,  with 
both  the  BOR-MoM  and  MLFMA  computations  performed  on 
a  SGI  R10000/195  MHz  processor.  This  raises  an  interesting 
question:  For  specialized  targets  such  as  the  BOR  in  Fig.  3, 
when  is  it  better  to  treat  scattering  with  a  specialized  BOR-MoM 
code  versus  a  more  general  but  also  highly  efficient  MLFMA 
scheme?  In  the  BOR-MoM  computations  of  Fig.  3,  azimuthal 
modes  with  m  ranging  from  m  —  0  to  m  —  12  were 

employed,  based  on  the  empirical  relation  in  [2],  As  the  fre¬ 
quency  increases,  the  number  of  azimuthal  modes  required  in¬ 
creases,  and  the  BOR-MoM  formalism  becomes  less  efficient. 
Numerical  experiments  have  revealed  that  when  the  frequency 
of  operation  is  increased  above  1  GHz  (see  Fig.  4),  the  MLFMA 
becomes  faster  than  the  BOR-MoM  solution.  Such  issues  are 
addressed  in  greater  detail  in  the  future. 

The  results  in  Fig.  3  considered  bistatic  scattering  at  a  single 
frequency.  To  address  the  performance  of  the  MLFMA  as  a 
function  of  frequency,  in  Fig.  4  we  present  backscattered  RCS 
for  the  incident  angles  considered  in  Fig.  3.  The  MLFMA 
and  BOR-MoM  employed  a  sampling  of  approximately  ten 
basis  functions  per  wavelength  (recall  that  the  MLFMA  and 
BOR-MoM  solutions  are  characterized  by  distinct  basis-func¬ 
tion  types).  As  above,  the  BOR-MoM  employs  an  EFIE,  while 
the  MLFMA  is  based  on  a  CFIE  formulation.  We  see  in  Fig.  4 
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frequency  [MHz] 


number  of  unknowns  =  (3/2)  •  number  of  triangles 


Fig.  4.  As  in  Fig.  3,  but  plotting  the  monostatic  RCS  as  a  function  of 
frequency.  The  discretization  was  fixed  to  about  A 10,  for  both  the  MLFMA 
and  the  body-of-revolution  MoM.  At  f  =  1000  MHz  the  MLFMA  used  JV  = 
42  873  unknowns,  five  levels,  and  a  total  of  1 .57  GB  of  RAM. 


Fig.  5.  Bistatic  RCS  of  a  model  UXO  (cylinder  with  hemispherical  endcap) 
of  length  153  cm  and  diameter  40.6  cm  (see  inset).  The  model  UXO  is  buried 
in  Yuma  soil  of  5%  water  content  (see  Fig.  2)  with  the  target  symmetry  axis  in 
the  yz  -plane,  at  an  angle  of  30°  relative  to  the  '.-axis  and  the  nose  down  at  a 
depth  z  =  —217.5  cm.  The  RCS  is  plotted  for  varying  <pscat  at  a  fixed  angle 
6scat  =  60°  and  a  frequency  of  600  MHz  (.Y  =  10  653  unknowns,  see  mesh 
in  Fig.  6),  assuming  a  plane  wave  incident  at  <f>inc  =  —  90°  (in  the  //'.-plane) 
and  8inc  =  60°.  Results  from  an  MoM  (using  EFIE),  FMM  (using  EFIE),  and 
MLFMA  (using  CFIE  and  four  levels)  code  are  compared. 

that  the  agreement  between  the  MLFMA  and  BOR-MoM 
is  excellent,  for  all  frequencies  considered.  Results  are  only 
shown  for  copolarization,  the  cross-polarized  fields  vanishing 
in  backscatter,  as  discussed  above.  To  get  a  feel  for  the  com¬ 
plexity,  at  300  MHz  the  MLFMA  required  161  MB  of  RAM 
and  20  min  of  CPU  (3936  unknowns,  three  levels),  while 
at  1  GHz,  these  numbers  are  1.57  GB  and  227  min  (42  873 
unknowns,  five  levels),  where  all  computations  were  run  on  a 
single  SGI  R 10000/1 95  MHz  processor. 

B.  Buried  Unexploded  Ordnance 

In  our  next  example  we  consider  the  ordnance-like  target  inset 
in  Fig.  5,  with  the  soil  characterized  by  5%  water  content  (see 
Fig.  2).  We  compare  results  from  the  MLFMA,  computed  with 
a  four-level  CFIE,  to  results  computed  by  the  MoM  and  FMM, 


Fig.  6.  Required  RAM  and  overall  CPU  time  (on  SGI  R10000/195  MHz) 
for  bistatic  RCS  calculations  as  in  Fig.  5  (polarimetric  RCS  matrix  for  1800 
scattering  angles),  for  the  frequency  range  100-1000  MHz  (corresponding  to 
N  =  309-28  539  unknowns)  using  MoM  (with  LUD),  FMM,  and  MLFMA. 
The  CPU  time  for  the  MoM  solution  for  f  >  600  MHz  (N  >  10  653)  has  been 
extrapolated. 

the  latter  two  calculated  using  an  EFIE.  Note  that,  although  the 
UXO  target  is  rotationally  symmetric,  the  target-(half  space) 
composite  in  Fig.  5  is  not,  and  therefore  cannot  be  modeled 
with  the  BOR-MoM  software.  Consequently,  both  the  MoM 
and  FMM  computations  employ  the  same  triangular-patch  basis 
functions  as  the  MLFMA  model.  Using  the  coordinate  system 
shown  inset  in  Fig.  5,  the  plane  wave  is  incident  at  <!>,,,,■  —  —  90° 
and  f)u,r  —  60°,  and  the  bistatic  fields  are  observed  at  Bscat  — 
60°  and  all  </>scot.  Due  to  bisectional  symmetry,  the  cross-polar¬ 
ized  fields  should  vanish  at  </>scot  =  ±90°.  From  Fig.  5,  we  see 
that  the  three  solutions  are  in  good  agreement,  for  all  bistatic 
angles  considered.  We  also  note  that,  with  Figs.  3  and  4  for 
comparison,  the  scattering  of  such  a  buried  ordnance  is  quite 
small  at  the  frequency  (600  MHz)  considered,  underscoring  the 
difficulty  of  radar-based  sensing  of  such  targets.  However,  in  a 
synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR)  mode  [37],  the  addition  of  signa¬ 
tures  from  multiple  positions  along  the  SAR  aperture  may  pro¬ 
vide  a  sufficient  signature  in  the  image  for  target  detection.  The 
MLFMA  will  be  used  in  the  future  to  perform  such  phenomeno¬ 
logical  studies  as  a  function  of  target  type,  soil  type,  system 
bandwidth,  aperture  length,  target  orientation,  and  depression 
angle.  Such  a  comprehensive  set  of  data  is  difficult  to  acquire 
experimentally.  The  computations  in  Fig.  5  are  characterized  by 
10  653  unknowns  (see  Fig.  6  for  RAM  and  CPU  requirements). 

Such  phenomenological  studies  have  motivated  development 
of  the  MLFMA  model,  and  it  is  therefore  of  interest  to  assess 
the  CPU  and  RAM  requirements  of  this  technique  versus 
the  other  algorithms  presented  in  Fig.  5,  namely,  the  MoM 
and  FMM.  In  Fig.  6,  we  present  the  CPU  and  RAM  require¬ 
ments  for  bistatic  results  as  in  Fig.  5,  covering  the  frequency 
range  100-1000  MHz  (corresponding  to  N  =  309-28  539 
unknowns).  As  expected  [17]— [20],  the  MLFMA  requires  order 
O(NlgN)  RAM  and  CPU,  while  for  the  FMM  these  parameters 
are  approximately  order  O (iV3/2).  The  slight  undulations  in  the 
RAM/CPU  complexity  of  the  single-stage  FMM  are  caused  by 
a  suboptimal  clustering  employed  in  our  implementation  of  the 
FMM  [28],  [29].  We  have  found  in  general  that  the  half-space 
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(a) 

Fig.  7.  Snapshot  of  the  induced  electric  surface  current  on  a  model  tank  at  a  frequency  of  700  MHz,  for  a  plane  wave  incident  from  flITlc  =  60°  and  = 
30°.  The  magnitude  of  the  surface  current  is  coded  in  color,  the  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  current  flow.  The  five-level  MLFMA  solved  a  CFIE  with  N  = 
59  253  unknowns  in  about  7  h  (both  polarizations  together)  on  a  single  SGI  R10000/195  MHz  processor  using  2.68  GB  (compared  to  56.2  GB  for  a  conventional 
MoM).  (a)  ('-polarization  incident. 


MLFMA,  as  formulated  here,  requires  typically  20-60%  more 
RAM  than  its  free-space  counterpart  and  approximately  twice 
the  CPU  time  (see  also  discussion  Section  III-C).  Fig.  6  clearly 
demonstrates  the  efficacy  of  the  MLFMA,  vis-a-vis  the  MoM 
and  FMM,  this  CPU  and  RAM  enhancement  being  particularly 
important  when  numerous  phenomenological  studies  are 
required  of  electrically  large  problems. 

C.  Tank-Like  Target 

In  our  final  example,  we  present  results  of  interest  to  radar- 
based  sensing  of  vehicles  over  soil,  by  considering  the  tank-like 
target  in  Fig.  7.  The  target  mesh  is  shown  inset  in  Fig.  8  (for  a 
frequency  of  300  MHz),  along  with  its  associated  dimensions. 
The  target  is  20  cm  above  the  half  space,  here  characterized  as 
Yuma  soil  with  10%  water  content  (see  Fig.  2).  The  currents 
induced  on  the  target  are  shown  in  Fig.  7,  for  V’-polarization 
(a)  and  H -polarization  (b)  plane-wave  excitation  at  0tn<:  =  60° 
and  =  30°  (see  coordinate  system  inset  in  the  figures). 
The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  current  flow,  and  the 


colors  represent  the  normalized  current  magnitude.  These  re¬ 
sults  were  computed  via  a  five-level  CFIE  MLFMA  with  59  253 
unknowns,  requiring  7  h  of  total  CPU  run  time  (for  both  polar¬ 
izations)  on  a  SGI  R10000/195  MHz  processor,  and  2.68  GB  of 
RAM  (a  MoM  solution  requires  56.2  GB).  The  results  presented 
here  are  for  700  MHz,  corresponding  to  more  than  nine  wave¬ 
lengths  along  the  length  of  the  target. 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  currents  in  Fig.  7  is  the  large 
electrical  size  of  this  target,  reflected  in  the  many  undulations  in 
current  amplitude.  An  important  distinction  between  the  V  - po¬ 
larization  and  H -polarization  results  is  reflected  in  the  character 
of  the  currents  induced  on  the  flat  portions  of  the  target,  which 
constitute  one  half  of  a  dihedral  reflector  (the  soil  interface  con¬ 
stituting  the  other  half  of  the  dihedral).  Considering  Fig.  7(b), 
we  see  the  front  and  side  faces  of  the  target  are  characterized 
by  a  complicated  interference  pattern.  This  pattern  reflects  the 
superposition  of  currents  induced  directly  by  the  incident  plane 
wave  (as  if  the  target  were  in  free  space)  plus  the  currents  in¬ 
duced  by  the  ground  bounce  of  the  incident  fields.  A  similar 
pattern  is  manifested  on  the  “cannon”  portion  of  the  target.  By 
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(b) 

Fig.  7.  ( Continued .)  Snapshot  of  the  induced  electric  surface  current  on  a  model  tank  at  a  frequency  of  700  MHz,  for  a  plane  wave  incident  from  9inc  =  60°  and 

<j>inc  =  30°.  The  magnitude  of  the  surface  current  is  coded  in  color,  the  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  current  flow.  The  five-level  MLFMA  solved  a  CFIE 
with  N  =  59  253  unknowns  in  about  7  h  (both  polarizations  together)  on  a  single  SGI  R10000/195  MHz  processor  using  2.68  GB  (compared  to  56.2  GB  for  a 
conventional  MoM).  (b)  H -polarization  incident. 


contrast,  this  pattern  is  substantially  reduced  for  the  V -polar¬ 
ization  in  Fig.  7(a).  As  discussed  when  presenting  the  results  in 
Fig.  3,  the  near-Brewster  excitation  results  in  significant  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  incident  wave  into  the  soil,  markedly  reducing  the 
strength  of  the  ground  bounce. 

One  of  the  fundamental  challenges  of  detecting  large 
man-made  targets  similar  to  that  considered  in  Fig.  7  is  the 
strong  signature  variation  as  a  function  of  target-sensor  ori¬ 
entation.  Such  targets  are  generally  concealed,  and  therefore, 
the  target  aspect  is  generally  unknown  a  priori,  significantly 
complicating  radar-based  target  detection  and  identification. 
The  modeling  of  such  phenomena  is  particularly  important 
to  the  development  of  signal  processing  algorithms,  since 
a  comprehensive  set  of  measurements,  for  all  target-sensor 
orientations,  frequencies,  incident  angles,  polarizations,  and 
soil  types  are  generally  difficult  to  attain. 

In  Fig.  8,  we  plot  the  monostatic  RCS  of  the  tank-like  target, 
for  the  copolarized  fields,  at  a  frequency  of  300MHz  and  an 
angle  9  =  60°.  These  results  involved  N  =  13  734  unknowns, 
and  the  four-level  MLFMA  required  646  MB  of  RAM  (an 


MoM  solution  requires  3.1  GB)  and  129  h  of  CPU  on  one  SGI 
R10000/195  MHz  processor  (for  all  360  monostatic  angles). 
The  results  were  performed  consecutively  in  azimuth,  sampling 
(:>  at  an  increment  of  A <j>  —  1°.  To  accelerate  convergence  of 
the  conjugate-gradient  solver,  the  current  solution  from  the 
previous  azimuthal  angle  was  used  as  the  initial  guess  for  the 
subsequent  solution,  reducing  the  number  of  iterations  per 
angle  and  polarization  from  approximately  90  (for  zero  initial 
guess)  to  an  average  of  approximately  35.  As  indicated  when 
discussing  Fig.  3,  the  model’s  ability  to  satisfy  reciprocity  is 
one  indicator  of  the  dynamic  range  over  which  the  results  can 
be  trusted.  The  cross-polarized  fields  for  this  target  (not  shown 
here)  indicate  that  the  results  are  highly  accurate  down  to 
approximately  —10  dBsm.  Further  accuracy  can  be  achieved, 
if  desired,  by  evaluating  the  Green’s  function  more  accurately 
for  the  near  MLFMA  terms  (see  the  discussion  associated  with 
Fig.  3),  by  reducing  the  relative  residual  error  at  which  the 
iterative  solver  is  deemed  to  converge  (for  Figs.  8  and  9  we 
used  1%)  and  by  using  more  terms  in  the  various  plane  wave 
representations  in  the  MLFMA  (i.e.,  increasing  the  number  of 
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Fig.  8.  Radar  cross  section  (here  we  only  plot  VV  and  HH)  of  a  model  tank 
with  N  =  13  734  unknowns  (see  inset)  situated  above  Yuma  soil  of  10%  water 
content  (see  Fig.  2)  at  a  frequency  of  300  MHz.  Monostatic  RCS  is  plotted 
for  9  =  60°  (30°  from  grazing)  and  varying  azimuth  angles  <f>.  The  four-level 
MLFMA  required  a  total  of  646  MB  of  RAM  (compared  to  3.1  GB  for  a 
conventional  MoM)  and  approximately  129  h  of  CPU  time  (on  a  single  SGI 
R10000/195  MHz  processor)  for  360  monostatic  angles. 


Fig.  9.  As  in  Fig.  8,  but  for  a  frequency  of  700  MHz  and  N  =  59253 
unknowns  (the  mesh  in  Fig.  8  was  refined).  The  five-level  MLFMA  required 
2.68  GB  of  RAM  (compared  to  56.2  GB  for  a  conventional  MoM  solution) 
and  1022  h  of  total  CPU  time  (on  a  single  SGI  R10000/195  MHz  processor) 
for  720  monostatic  angles. 

terms  L  in  the  addition  theorem  expansion  beyond  the  required 
L  for  an  error  less  than  1%,  which  has  been  applied  for  all 
examples  presented  here)  [17] — [20]. 

In  Fig.  9,  we  again  consider  the  monostatic  RCS  of  the 
tank-like  target,  now  computed  at  a  frequency  of  700  MHz. 
For  these  results,  the  azimuthal  angle  was  sampled  at  a  rate 
of  A <f>  —  0.5°,  to  accurately  capture  the  faster  variation  of  the 
RCS  at  higher  frequencies.  For  these  computations  the  target 
was  characterized  by  N  —  59253  unknowns,  and  the  five-level 
MLFMA  required  2.68  GB  of  RAM.  As  in  Fig.  8,  we  consider 
9  —  60°.  The  computation  of  the  full-polarimetric  RCS  (i.e., 
VV,  VH,  HV,  and  HH),  at  720  different  angles,  required  1022 
hours  of  total  CPU  time  on  a  single  SGI R10000/195  MHz 
processor.  The  RAM  and  CPU  requirements  (compared  to 
the  300  MHz  case)  are  consistent  with  the  theoretical  com¬ 
plexity  of  O(iVlgiV),  when  noting  that  the  number  of  angles 


in  the  700  MHz  calculation  was  doubled.  As  expected,  relative 
to  the  300  MHz  example  of  Fig.  8,  the  RCS  results  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  substantially  faster  variation  with  azimuthal  angle. 

IV.  Conclusions 

An  extension  of  the  MLFMA  has  been  presented  for  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  electromagnetic  scattering  from  electrically  large  perfect 
conductors  situated  in  the  presence  of  a  half  space.  The  structure 
of  the  half-space  MLFMA  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  its  free- 
space  counterpart  [  17]— [20] .  In  particular,  we  exploit  properties 
of  the  free  space  Green’s  function  to  compute  far  (expansion 
function)-(testing  function)  interactions  cumulatively  through 
use  of  a  multi-level  clustering  procedure  [17]— [20].  Within  the 
context  of  nonnearby  cluster  computations,  interaction  with  the 
half  space  is  accounted  for  approximately  via  polarization-de- 
pendent  images  located  at  real  spatial  locations.  Hence,  the  first 
escalation  in  complexity  of  the  half-space  MLFMA  relative  to 
the  free-space  version  is  the  introduction  of  image  clusters,  lo¬ 
cated  in  real  space.  In  addition,  the  near  interactions  in  the  half¬ 
space  MLFMA  are  treated  via  a  rigorous  analysis  of  the  dyadic 
Green’s  function,  here  computed  via  the  method  of  complex  im¬ 
ages  [25]— [27].  We  have  found  such  a  rigorous  analysis  of  the 
near  interactions  essential  for  generating  accurate  results. 

The  MLFMA  was  calibrated  by  considering  a  special 
problem  applicable  to  a  MoM  solution  tailored  to  a  BOR.  This 
provides  a  good  test,  because  the  BOR-MoM  solution  is  nu¬ 
merically  rigorous,  and  because  the  BOR-MoM  and  MLFMA 
solutions  employ  distinct  basis  functions.  The  agreement 
between  the  MLFMA  and  BOR-MoM  results  was  excellent, 
for  all  examples  considered.  Results  were  also  presented  for 
a  UXO  embedded  in  a  lossy  half  space.  For  that  problem  the 
accuracy  of  the  MLFMA  was  favorably  compared  with  MoM 
and  FMM  solutions.  Moreover,  CPU  and  RAM  comparisons 
clearly  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  the  MLFMA  technique, 
vis-a-vis  the  MoM  and  FMM.  The  final  example  considered  a 
tank-like  target,  for  which  several  results  were  presented. 

The  results  for  scattering  from  the  tank-like  target  were 
insightful,  while  also  demonstrating  that,  for  such  a  large  target, 
the  memory  requirements  of  the  MLFMA  are  substantially 
smaller  than  those  of  the  MoM.  However,  these  results  also 
clearly  demonstrate  that  significant  work  is  still  required  on  the 
development  of  modeling  algorithms  for  wideband,  multi-as¬ 
pect  scattering  from  such  targets.  In  particular,  we  noted 
that  the  multi-aspect  computations  in  Figs.  8  and  9  required 
substantial  CPU  (although  much  less  than  would  be  required 
using  a  MoM  model),  and  in  practice,  we  would  likely  also 
require  data  over  a  wide  frequency  range.  These  observations 
point  to  directions  for  future  research.  The  half-space  MLFMA 
represents  a  numerically  rigorous  analysis  of  Maxwell’s  equa¬ 
tions,  within  the  context  of  the  Green’s-function  approximation 
(for  far  interactions)  discussed  previously.  Consequently,  we 
can  use  the  MLFMA  results  at  high  frequencies  (such  as  in 
Fig.  9)  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  approximate,  asymptotic 
solutions.  The  MLFMA  can  then  be  used  to  fill  the  frequency 
gap  for  which  the  MoM  is  intractable  and  for  which  asymptotic 
solutions  are  inappropriate.  In  addition,  all  results  presented 
here  were  run  on  a  single  processor.  It  is  of  interest  to  develop  a 
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scaleable,  parallel  version  of  the  half-space  MLFMA.  Finally, 
in  all  MLFMA  results,  we  have  employed  the  RWG  trian¬ 
gular-patch  basis  functions  [7],  These  basis  functions  are  quite 
general,  but  for  electrically  large  problems,  they  result  in  a  very 
significant  number  of  unknowns.  Researchers  have,  within  the 
context  of  MoM,  developed  hybrid  techniques  that  combine 
subsectional  basis  functions  with  asymptotic  traveling-  wave 
and  edge-diffraction  basis  functions  [40].  The  use  of  such 
basis  functions  substantially  reduces  the  number  of  unknowns, 
reducing  the  problem  size.  It  is  of  interest  to  incorporate  such 
techniques  into  the  MLFMA  framework. 
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Abstract — Electromagnetic  (EM)  scattering  from  subsurface 
unexploded  ordnance  (UXO)  is  investigated  both  theoretically  and 
experimentally.  Three  EM  models  are  considered:  the  multilevel 
fast  multipole  algorithm  (MLFMA),  the  method  of  moments 
(MoM),  and  physical  optics  (PO).  The  relative  accuracy  of  these 
models  is  compared  for  several  scattering  scenarios.  Moreover,  the 
model  results  are  compared  to  data  measured  by  an  experimental 
synthetic-aperture  radar  (SAR)  system.  SAR  images  have  been 
generated  for  subsurface  UXO  targets,  in  particular  155-mm 
shells.  We  compare  SAR  images  from  the  measured  data  with 
theoretical  images  produced  by  the  MoM  and  PO  simulations, 
using  a  standard  back-projection  imaging  technique.  In  addition 
to  such  comparisons  with  measurement,  we  consider  additional 
buried-UXO  scattering  scenarios  to  better  understand  the  under¬ 
lying  wave  phenomenology. 

Index  Terms — Buried  object  detection,  ground-penetrating 
radar,  synthetic  aperature  radar,  ultrawide-band  (UWB)  radar. 


I.  Introduction 

THE  electromagnetic  (EM)  characterization  of  surface 
and  subsurface  targets  has  been  of  interest  to  researchers 
for  many  years  [1] — [1 1],  Recent  development  of  wide-band 
high-resolution  synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR)  technology  has 
shown  that  it  may  be  possible  to  detect  targets  buried  close 
to  the  ground  surface  over  very  large  open  areas  [12]-[15], 
in  a  high  standoff  mode.  In  general,  there  are  two  limiting 
factors  influencing  the  practicality  of  using  wide-band  SAR  for 
wide-area  target  detection.  First,  the  presence  of  strong  ground 
clutter  due  to  roughness,  soil  inhomogeneities,  and  foliage 
may  limit  the  radar’s  ability  to  resolve  the  target  from  clutter. 
Likewise,  target  depth  can  also  play  a  major  role.  For  deeply 
buried  targets,  the  incident  wave  may  experience  significant 
attenuation  as  it  penetrates  the  lossy  soil.  Consequently,  while 
wide-band  SAR  detection  of  targets  close  to  the  ground  surface 
is  generally  considered  to  be  feasible,  detection  of  targets 
buried  more  than  1  m  may  be  possible  only  in  low-loss  soils 
and/or  for  large  targets  [16].  In  this  paper,  our  model  assumes  a 
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flat  air-ground  interface  so  we  concentrate  exclusively  on  the 
effects  of  target  depth  and  orientation,  as  a  function  of  sensor 
parameters.  The  dispersion  and  loss  associated  with  the  soil  are 
modeled  rigorously. 

In  the  work  presented  here,  we  consider  three  models  for  sim¬ 
ulating  EM  scattering  from  conducting  unexploded  ordnance 
(UXO):  1)  a  method-of-moments  (MoM)  analysis  for  arbitrary 
perfectly  conducting  targets  in  a  layered  medium,  with  the  lossy 
dispersive  layers  representing  the  typical  layered  character  of 
many  soils;  2)  a  multilevel  fast  multipole  algorithm  (MLFMA) 
[17]  model  for  electrically  large  conducting  targets  above  or  em¬ 
bedded  within  a  lossy  half-space;  and  3)  a  physical  optics  (PO) 
model  [18]  for  perfectly  conducting  UXO  above  or  below  a  half 
space.  In  addition  to  addressing  this  scattering  problem  numer¬ 
ically,  SAR  images  from  UXO  are  presented  for  data  collected 
with  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Laboratory  BoomSAR,  Adelphi, 
MD  [15],  [19].  Comparisons  are  made  between  measured  and 
computed  SAR  images,  the  latter  simulated  via  the  MoM  and 
PO  forward  solvers.  In  addition  to  addressing  the  model  accu¬ 
racy  through  comparisons  to  measurements,  we  subsequently 
use  the  models  to  examine  variation  of  the  physical  parameters 
to  determine  how  such  impact  the  SAR  image. 

The  remainder  of  the  text  is  organized  as  follows.  In  Sec¬ 
tion  II,  we  summarize  the  numerical  models  developed  for  sim¬ 
ulating  wide-band  scattering  from  surface  and  subsurface  UXO 
and  briefly  describe  the  experimental  SAR  system  employed  in 
the  measurements.  A  comparison  between  results  from  the  three 
models  is  presented  in  Section  III.  We  also  perform  comparisons 
between  computed  and  measured  SAR  imagery,  followed  by  nu¬ 
merical  experiments  to  address  the  variation  of  the  target  signa¬ 
ture  as  a  function  of  variable  physical  parameters.  The  work  is 
summarized  and  conclusions  drawn  in  Section  IV. 

II.  Theoretical  Models  and  Measurement  System 
A.  MoM  and  MLFMA  Models 

MoM  [20],  [21]  and  MLFMA  [17],  [22],  [26]  applied  here 
have  been  discussed  elsewhere.  We,  therefore,  provide  only  a 
summary  of  the  principal  issues  involved  in  such  models.  Our 
MoM  and  MLFMA  models  both  solve  a  combined-field  inte¬ 
gral  equation  (CFIE)  [27],  by  employing  triangular-patch  basis 
functions  [28].  The  MoM  analysis  is  applicable  to  arbitrarily 
shaped  perfectly  conducting  targets  in  an  arbitrary  layered 
medium,  while  the  MLFMA  is  restricted  to  the  half-space  case. 
For  both  problems  a  principal  challenge  involves  computation 
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Fig.  1.  Photograph  of  a  155-mm  shell. 

of  the  dyadic  Green’s  function,  each  component  of  which 
involves  Sommerfeld  integrals.  These  integrals  are  solved 
here  via  the  method  of  complex  images  [29].  In  the  MoM  one 
computes  an  N  X  N  matrix,  for  N  expansion  functions,  with 
each  matrix  component  involving  a  rigorous  evaluation  of  the 
dyadic  Green’s  function.  In  the  MLFMA  analysis,  expansion 
and  testing  functions  are  partitioned  into  a  set  of  multilevel 
clusters,  with  the  “far”  (expansion  function)-(testing  function) 
interactions  treated  efficiently  within  the  MLFMA  construct 
[17],  [26].  For  this  portion  of  the  model  the  dyadic  half-space 
Green’s  function  is  evaluated  approximately  in  terms  of  a  set 
of  images  in  real  space  [17],  [22],  However,  for  basis  and 
testing  functions  that  are  sufficiently  close  (typically  half  a 
wavelength  or  less)  the  interactions  are  treated  rigorously, 
through  application  of  the  complex-image  technique. 

B.  PO  Solution 

While  the  MLFMA  is  more  efficient  than  the  MoM  for  large 
N,  both  of  these  models  are  computationally  expensive  for  elec¬ 
trically  large  targets.  We  have,  therefore,  also  developed  an  ap¬ 
proximate  PO  solution  [18] — this  significantly  more  efficient 
numerically  than  the  MoM  and  MLFMA  models.  As  applied 
here,  the  UXO  is  partitioned  into  a  set  of  triangular  sections, 
analogous  to  the  triangular-patch  basis  functions  applied  in  the 
MoM  and  MLFMA.  The  surface  currents  on  all  triangles  in  the 
lit  region  are  approximated  via  the  PO  approximation,  with  the 
currents  on  all  unlit  triangles  set  to  zero.  The  far-zone  scattered 
fields  from  these  approximate  currents  are  computed  through 
a  rigorous  use  of  the  asymptotic  half-space  Green’s  function. 
Concerning  the  incident  fields  used  to  compute  the  PO  currents, 
all  reflection  and  transmission  at  the  half-space  interface  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  rigorously  (although  multiple  interactions  between 
the  target  and  soil  interface  are  neglected). 

C.  Experimental  System 

The  U.S.  Army  Research  Laboratory  has  developed  an  ex¬ 
perimental  time-domain  SAR  system,  with  instantaneous  band¬ 
width  covering  50-1200  MHz.  In  this  system,  four  horn  an¬ 
tennas  are  placed  atop  a  telescoping  boom  lift  capable  of  moving 


Fig.  2.  Backscattered  radar  cross  section  for  a  155-mm  shell  buried  2.54  cm 
beneath  the  soil  surface,  with  the  lossy  dispersive  soil  characterized  by  Yuma 
5%  [15].  The  excitation  plane  wave  is  incident  30°  from  grazing,  propagating 
45  from  the  target  axis  [see  Fig.  6(b)].  Results  are  computed  from  MoM, 
MLFMA,  and  PO.  The  incident  field  is  vertically  polarized  and  we  consider 
the  VV-polarized  backscattered  fields. 


Fig.  3.  As  in  Fig.  2,  but  for  HH-polarization  excitation  and  reception. 

at  approximately  1  km/h  while  the  basket  is  elevated  to  45  m 
[14],  [15].  For  typical  collection  geometries,  down-look  angles 
to  the  target  vary  from  45°  to  approximately  10°  (from  grazing), 
depending  on  the  range  to  the  target  and  the  height  of  the  boom. 
The  details  of  this  fully  polarimetric  system  are  found  in  [14] 
and  [15],  as  is  a  discussion  on  SAR-image  formation. 

III.  Theoretical  and  Measured  Data 

A.  Comparison  of  Theoretical  Models 

We  first  consider  a  direct  comparison  between  the  three  theo¬ 
retical  models  presented  in  Section  II.  In  particular,  we  consider 
the  155-mm  shell  in  Fig.  1  (155  mm  maximum  diameter).  The 
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number  of  unknowns 


Fig.  4.  For  the  results  in  Fig.  2,  a  comparison  between  the  central  processing 
unit  (CPU)  and  memory  (RAM)  of  the  MoM  and  MLFMA  results.  The  MoM 
results  above  2  GHz  are  extrapolated. 


time  [nsec] 

Fig.  5.  Pulse  shape  and  pulse  spectrum  (inset)  for  the  time-domain  plane- wave 
excitation  used  in  the  computed  SAR  images  (Figs.  6  and  7). 

length  of  the  shell  is  0.58  m,  representing  nearly  four  free-space 
wavelengths  at  2  GHz  (the  buried  target  is  of  course  even  larger 
electrically).  The  length  of  the  UXO  is  parallel  to  the  air-ground 
interface,  and  the  top  of  the  UXO  is  2.54  cm  beneath  the  inter¬ 
face,  the  soil  representative  of  Yuma  soil  with  5%  water  content 
[15].  In  Figs.  2  and  3  we  plot  the  backscattered  RCS  for  vertical 
(VV)  and  horizontal  (HH)  polarization,  respectively,  for  inci¬ 
dence  30°  from  grazing,  directed  45°  azimuthally  to  the  target 
broadside  [see  Fig.  6(b)].  In  these  results  we  plot  data  up  to  5 
GHz,  with  the  MLFMA  and  PO  results  plotted  for  all  frequen¬ 
cies  and  the  MoM  results  plotted  only  up  to  2  GHz.  The  CPU 
and  RAM  requirements  of  the  MoM  are  prohibitive  when  the 
target  becomes  electrically  large,  as  it  does  above  2  GHz  (see 
Fig.  4).  Hence,  the  MLFMA  is  used  to  examine  the  accuracy  of 
PO  when  the  target  electrical  size  becomes  large,  corresponding 
to  where  the  PO  is  expected  to  perform  well. 

The  PO  solution  is  in  good  agreement  with  the  much  more 
computationally  expensive  MoM  and  MLFMA  solutions,  for  al¬ 


most  all  frequencies.  The  computation  time  of  the  PO  results 
are  infinitesimal  (almost  instantaneous)  relative  to  MoM  and 
MLFMA.  With  regard  to  the  MoM  and  MLFMA  solutions,  the 
agreement  between  these  models  is  almost  exact,  for  all  frequen¬ 
cies  for  which  both  are  considered.  However,  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  4,  the  CPU  and  RAM  requirements  of  the  MoM  are  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  than  those  of  the  MLFMA.  In  Fig.  4,  for  fre¬ 
quencies  greater  than  2  GHz,  the  MoM  CPU  and  RAM  are  ex¬ 
trapolated  from  results  at  and  below  2  GHz,  assuming  the  ex¬ 
pected  order  N 3  and  N2  variation,  respectively  (the  MoM  ma¬ 
trix  equation  was  solved  via  a  direct  LU-decomposition,  this  of 
order  N 3  complexity). 

Close  inspection  of  Figs.  2  and  3  reveals  slight  differences 
between  the  PO  and  MLFMA  solutions,  at  frequencies  above 
2  GHz.  This  may  appear  somewhat  anomalous,  for  the  PO  ap¬ 
proximation  is  expected  to  become  nearly  exact  at  high  frequen¬ 
cies.  This  latter  expectation,  however,  is  based  on  experience 
from  free-space  scattering.  For  the  half-space  problem,  the  PO 
solution  does  not  account  for  multiple  interactions  between  the 
target  and  the  soil,  regardless  of  the  frequency.  To  this  we  at¬ 
tribute  the  small  differences  between  the  PO  and  MLFMA  so¬ 
lutions  at  high  frequencies.  This  shortcoming  of  the  PO  solu¬ 
tion  is  examined  further  below,  in  the  context  of  SAR  images 
for  the  buried  UXO.  In  Figs.  2  and  3  we  only  consider  a  single 
target-sensor  orientation.  In  the  SAR  image  we  implicitly  view 
the  target  from  multiple  orientations,  and  the  aspect-dependent 
character  of  the  signatures  is  also  addressed  more  fully  in  Sec¬ 
tion  IV. 

B.  Measured  and  Computed  SAR  Imagery 

We  compare  the  models  to  measurements  by  forming  theoret¬ 
ical  SAR  images.  All  SAR-image  examples  below,  both  theoret¬ 
ical  and  experimental,  are  for  VV  polarization,  approximately 
30°  incidence  from  grazing.  In  computing  the  time -domain  scat¬ 
tered  waveform  viJ.  t)  from  the  fcth  aperture  position,  we  ac¬ 
count  for  the  /, .'-dependent  angle  of  incidence  to  a  given  image 
pixel,  assuming  plane  wave  excitation,  pure  polarization  proper¬ 
ties  and  a  fixed  incident-pulse  shape  (see  Fig.  5).  The  latter  two 
conditions  are  dictated  by  our  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  an¬ 
tenna  properties  over  ultrawide-band  (UWB)  frequencies  for,  in 
reality,  the  radiated  pulse  shape  changes  with  variable  target-an¬ 
tenna  orientation,  as  does  the  polarization.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  plane  wave  incidence  approximation  is  typically  appropriate 
for  the  SAR  applications  of  interest  since  the  distance  between 
the  sensor  and  targets  is  generally  substantial.  Finally,  the  wave¬ 
forms  Sk(t)  used  to  form  the  theoretical  images  are  weighted 
as  a  function  of  aperture  position,  to  approximately  reflect  the 
properties  of  the  antenna  pattern  (see  [15]). 

The  need  to  compute  time-domain  scattered  waveforms  at 
a  large  number  of  target-sensor  orientations,  for  formation 
of  a  theoretical  SAR  image,  places  a  significant  burden  on 
the  computational  requirements  of  the  scattering  model.  In 
particular,  the  time-domain  computations  for  each  s*;(t)  used 
in  the  SAR  image  required  80  frequency  calculations  (25-MHz 
increments)  over  the  50-1200  MHz  bandwidth  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  SAR  system  (from  Fig.  5  we  note  that,  while  the  usable 
SAR  bandwidth  is  50-1200  MHz,  calculations  are  required  up 
to  2  GHz  to  cover  the  full  bandwidth  of  the  incident  pulse). 
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Fig.  6.  Comparison  of  computed  and  measured  SAR  images  for  the  155-mm  shell  (Fig.  1)  flush-buried  in  5%  Yuma  soil  [15].  The  computations  use  pulsed 
plane-wave  excitation  at  30°  from  grazing,  characterized  by  the  pulse  in  Fig.  5.  The  measured  and  computed  images  use  an  aperture  length  that  yields  a  60°  angle 
between  the  target  center  and  aperture,  (a)  Shell  axis  parallel  to  linear  SAR  aperture,  (b)  Shell  axis  45°  from  linear  SAR  aperture. 


Moreover,  for  computations  of  the  SAR  image,  we  employed 
an  azimuthal  sampling  rate  of  1°.  We  view  the  target  from 
different  azimuthal  positions,  as  we  traverse  the  linear  SAR 
aperture  and  here  we  have  precomputed  time-domain  scattered 
waveforms  at  a  1°  azimuthal  sampling  rate.  Over  the  linear 
SAR  aperture  we  must,  in  principle,  also  consider  variation  of 
the  incident  angle  9.  although  for  the  aperture  sizes  considered 
this  variation  is  negligible.  Note  that  for  rotationally  symmetric 
land  mines  [  12]— [  14],  [21],  the  target  signature  is  independent 
of  the  azimuthal  orientation,  substantially  reducing  the  number 
of  scattering  computations  required  to  form  the  image  [15]. 
The  UXO  half-space  composite  generally  does  not  possess 
such  symmetry.  Consequently,  in  forming  all  the  theoretical 


SAR  images  presented  below,  we  employ  MoM  and  PO  as 
the  numerical  forward  solvers.  If  the  MoM  matrix  equation 
is  inverted  via  a  direct  LU-decomposition  then,  at  a  given 
frequency,  multiple  incident  fields  can  be  considered  with 
little  additional  computational  burden.  By  contrast,  with  the 
MLFMA  the  matrix  equation  is  solved  iteratively  via  the  con- 
jugate-gradient  method  [30].  In  such  iterative  solvers,  multiple 
incident  fields  must  generally  be  computed  separately,  vitiating 
the  use  of  MLFMA  for  theoretical  SAR-image  formation.  We 
should  note,  however,  that  the  MoM  matrix  multiplication 
is  an  order  N2  operation  and  for  the  image  formation  this 
must  be  done  for  all  backscatter  angles  of  interest  (usually  a 
large  number).  Therefore,  overall,  for  the  imaging  problem 
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Fig.  7.  Comparison  of  computed  SAR  images  for  the  155-mm  shell  (Fig.  1)  buried  2.54  cm  in  soil  characterized  by  er  =  5  and  <r  =  0.003  S/m,  with  the  target 
axis  parallel  to  the  air-soil  interface.  The  computations  use  pulsed  plane-wave  excitation  at  30°  from  grazing,  characterized  by  the  pulse  in  Fig.  5. The  images  use 
an  aperture  length  that  yields  a  60°  angle  between  the  target  center  and  aperture.  The  images  are  produced  by  scattered  fields  from  MoM  and  PO  forward  solvers, 
(a)  Incidence  normal  to  the  target  axis,  (b)  Incidence  45°  from  target  axis. 


of  interest,  MoM  and  MLFMA  have  similar  computational 
burden  when  N  is  large.  In  this  context,  the  principal  benefit 
of  MLFMA  vis-a-vis  the  MoM  is  in  the  area  of  RAM;  the 
finite  memory  of  a  given  computer  limits  the  maximum  target 
electrical  size  that  can  be  considered,  the  MLFMA  allowing 
consideration  of  significantly  larger  targets  than  the  MoM  (cf. 
Fig.  4). 

The  measured  data  is  presented  for  the  155-mm  shell  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  for  a  test  site  at  Yuma  Proving  Ground  in  Yuma,  AZ. 
The  Yuma  soil  was  characterized  by  approximately  5%  water 
content,  with  the  associated  electrical  properties  described  in 
[15].  All  measured  results  are  for  the  UXO  buried  just  under  the 
air-ground  interface,  with  the  target  axis  parallel  to  the  inter¬ 


face  (flush  buried).  The  gridded  model  of  the  target,  used  in  the 
numerical  computations,  is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

In  Fig.  6(a)  we  consider  the  shell-oriented  parallel  to  the 
linear  SAR  aperture,  while  in  Fig.  6(b)  the  ordnance  is  oriented 
at  45°.  For  both  images  the  total  angle  spanned  by  the  linear 
aperture  relative  to  the  target  center  is  60°.  The  agreement 
between  the  model  and  measured  SAR  image  is  reasonable,  es¬ 
pecially  considering  the  complexity  of  the  experimental  system 
and  the  uncertainty  in  the  angle-dependent  incident-wave 
polarization  and  pulse  shape.  As  might  be  expected,  when  the 
target  broadside  is  parallel  to  the  linear  aperture,  the  image  is 
characterized  primarily  by  a  single  strong  return.  Moreover, 
when  tilted  at  45°  the  scattered  return  is  characterized  by  two 
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Fig.  7.  ( Continued .)  Comparison  of  computed  SAR  images  for  the  155-mm  shell  (Fig.  1)  buried  2.54  cm  in  soil  characterized  by  er  =  5  and  <r  =  0.003  S/m,  with 

the  target  axis  parallel  to  the  air-soil  interface.  The  computations  use  pulsed  plane- wave  excitation  at  30°  from  grazing,  characterized  by  the  pulse  in  Fig.  5. The 
images  use  an  aperture  length  that  yields  a  60°  angle  between  the  target  center  and  aperture.  The  images  are  produced  by  scattered  fields  from  MoM  and  PO 
forward  solvers,  (c)  Incidence  parallel  to  target  axis. 


diagonally  offset  returns,  characteristic  of  diffraction  from 
the  target  front  and  back.  Note  that,  in  the  model  results  in 
Fig.  6(b),  one  can  almost  distinguish  the  two  (diagonally 
offset)  scattering  mechanisms,  while  in  the  measured  response 
these  appear  to  merge  into  a  single  diagonal  response.  This 
may  be  due  to  an  over  estimation  in  the  model  of  the  SAR’s 
cross-range  resolution.  Moreover,  random  motion  of  the  sensor 
(for  example,  due  to  wind)  also  undermines  the  resolution  of 
the  measured  image. 

While  the  principal  features  of  the  measured  and  computed 
imagery  (Fig.  6)  are  similar,  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the 
color  scale  of  the  images.  This  scaling  difference  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  experimental  system  is  not  calibrated,  this  consti¬ 
tuting  a  very  challenging  task  for  the  UWB  system  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Addressing  this  point  further,  to  do  system  calibra¬ 
tion,  one  requires  knowledge  of  the  theoretical  response  from 
fiducial  targets  to  which  the  radar  will  be  calibrated.  Accurate 
models  for  the  large  fiducial  targets  of  interest  [20]  is  a  non¬ 
trivial  issue,  it  constituting  a  separate  application  of  the  MoM 
and  MLFMA  models. 

While  the  theoretical  SAR  images  in  Fig.  6  capture  most  of 
the  features  in  their  measured  counterparts,  we  notice  several 
features  in  the  measured  images  that  are  not  seen  in  the  com¬ 
puted  data,  this  particularly  true  in  Fig.  6(b).  Fig.  6(b)  is  more 
sensitive  to  clutter  because  the  target  signature  is  driven  by  rela¬ 
tively  weak  edge  diffraction,  as  compared  to  the  specular  reflec¬ 
tion  characteristic  of  Fig.  6(a).  The  image  features  not  modeled 
by  the  theory  are  attributed  to  clutter,  this,  as  discussed  in  Sec¬ 
tion  I,  constituting  one  of  the  principal  challenges  to  S  AR-based 
UXO  detection  (and  why,  as  discussed  further  below,  SAR  is 
best  for  UXO  near  the  soil  interface).  The  measurements  were 
taken  in  a  relatively  benign  environment,  with  minimal  foliage 
cover  on  the  flat  terrain.  Consequently,  the  clutter  in  Fig.  6  is  at¬ 


tributed  primarily  to  subsurface  soil  inhomogeneities.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  include  such  effects  in  a  model  for  comparison  to 
measured  scattering  data  since  the  subsurface  soil  characteris¬ 
tics  are  often  altered  upon  excavation  (if  due  to  localized  soil 
moisture,  for  example).  Clutter  induced  by  subsurface  inho¬ 
mogeneities  must  be  handled  statistically,  employing  an  appro¬ 
priate  statistical  model  for  the  subsurface  soil  properties. 

Based  on  the  accuracy  of  the  PO  results  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  we 
next  perform  a  comparison  between  a  SAR  image  computed  via 
PO  with  one  computed  via  MoM,  with  both  corresponding  to  the 
155-mm  shell  buried  2.54  cm  under  the  Yuma-soil  surface  (5% 
water  content  [15]),  as  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  We  see  in  Fig.  7  that  the 
agreement  between  the  PO  and  MoM  images  is  consistent  with 
the  comparisons  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  We  note,  however,  that  there 
are  noticeable  small  differences  between  the  MoM  and  PO  solu¬ 
tions.  In  particular,  consider  in  Fig.  7(a)  a  linear  cut  in  the  image, 
running  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  through  the  image  center 
(through  the  zero  cross-range  position).  Increasing  down-range 
corresponds  to  further  distance  between  the  target  and  sensor, 
and  therefore  increasing  downrange  in  the  image  can  also  be 
viewed  as  increasing  time  (reflections  viewed  at  the  sensor  at 
later  times  are  represented  in  the  image  as  being  further  from  the 
sensor).  Note  that  with  increasing  time  (increasing  downrange 
position),  the  MoM  is  characterized  in  Fig.  7(a)  by  a  sequence  of 
three  bumps,  followed  by  a  faint  fourth  return.  By  contrast,  the 
PO  solution  in  Fig.  7(a),  along  the  same  cut,  does  not  have  this 
fourth  faint  return.  This  is  explained  as  follows.  The  PO  solution 
only  includes  the  direct  reflected  waveform,  with  no  multiple 
interaction  between  the  buried  target  and  the  air-soil  interface. 
By  contrast,  the  rigorous  MoM  solutions  should  capture  all  phe¬ 
nomena,  assuming  sufficient  numerical  accuracy  (e.g.,  enough 
basis  functions).  Consequently,  the  small  differences  between 
the  PO  and  MoM  solution  in  Fig.  7(a)  are  attributed  to  mul- 
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tiple  interaction  between  the  target  and  the  interface.  Similar 
small  differences  are  witnessed  in  Fig.  7(b)  and  (c).  Neverthe¬ 
less,  these  multiple  interactions  appear  to  constitute  a  small  ef¬ 
fect  for  this  target.  Such  multiple  interactions  between  the  target 
and  interface  may  also  explain  the  small  differences  between  the 
PO  and  rigorous  solutions  (MoM  and  MLFMA)  seen  in  Figs.  2 
and  3.  Before  leaving  Fig.  7,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the 
PO  solution  captures  most  of  the  important  shapes  in  the  SAR 
image,  relative  to  MoM.  However,  there  is  a  noticeable  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  amplitude  of  the  PO  solution,  compared  to  MoM. 
We  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  the  PO  images  use  the  PO  for¬ 
ward  solver  at  all  frequencies,  this  being  particularly  inaccurate 
at  the  low  frequencies  of  the  incident  pulse  in  Fig.  5,  where  there 
is  considerable  energy. 

C.  Phenomenological  Studies 

The  principal  goal  of  developing  theoretical  scattering 
models  for  surface  and  subsurface  UXO  is  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  underlying  wave  phenomenology.  We 
consider  such  phenomenological  investigations  below.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  PO  model  results  in  Sections  IV-A-B  looked 
promising,  when  performing  phenomenological  studies  it  is 
best  to  use  a  rigorous  model,  to  be  assured  unexpected  phe¬ 
nomena  are  witnessed,  if  present.  Therefore,  in  the  examples 
below,  all  data  are  computed  via  MoM  and  MLFMA. 

The  SAR  imagery  presented  in  the  previous  section  indicates 
that  the  measured  and  computed  SAR  image  for  the  target  and 
soil  considered  is  a  function  of  the  target  orientation  relative  to  the 
linearsynthetic  aperture.  Thisis  a  very  importantphenomenon,  for 
it  is  such  aspect-dependent  UXO  scattering  that  will  help  discrim¬ 
inate  targets  from  clutter.  To  address  this  issue  more  completely, 
in  Fig.  8  we  plot  the  time-domain  signature  of  the  UXO  target 
due  to  a  pulsed  plane  wave  of  excitation  in  Fig.  5.  The  target  is  a 
1 55  -mm  shell  buried  as  in  Fig .  7  and  here  we  plot  the  time-domain 
backscattered  waveform  as  a  function  of  target-sensor  orienta¬ 
tion.  In  particular,  in  Fig.  8,  we  plot  the  V  V  and  HH  time-domain 
scattered  fields,  for:  1)  incidence  normal  to  the  target  broad  side; 
2)  at  45°  relative  to  broad  side;  and  3)  along  the  target  axis.  The 
waveforms  in  1  )-3)  are  related  to  Fig.  7( a)-(c),  respectively.  These 
data  were  computed  via  the  MoM  model  discussed  in  Sectionll-B. 
As  expected,  the  time-domain  signature  is  a  strong  function  of 
orientation.  The  far-zone  time-domain  scattered  waveforms  in 
Fig.  8  are  normalized  by  the  distance  r  between  the  target  and 
observer  and,  therefore,  the  fields  have  units  meters  (analogous  to 
square  meters  forRCS). 

As  expected,  the  broadside  scattered  waveform  (<!>  —  0°)  in 
Fig.  8  is  significantly  stronger  than  the  other  two  angles,  high¬ 
lighting  the  distinction  between  primarily  specular  (</>  —  0°) 
and  edge-diffraction  ( <f>  —  45°  and  <f>  —  90°)  scattering.  Con¬ 
sidering  first  the  case  tf>  —  0°,  we  note  the  large  specular  return 
is  followed  by  a  considerably  smaller  second  pulse  (although 
that  second  pulse  is  nearly  as  large  in  amplitude  as  the  scattered 
fields  at  <f>  —  45°  and  <f>  —  90°).  The  second  waveform  for 
<f>  —  0°  is  attributed  to  interaction  between  the  target  and  the 
air-ground  interface  since  it  is  not  seen  for  the  PO  results  [see 
Fig.  7(a)].  The  bandwidth  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  distinguish 
the  specular  return  from  diffraction  from  the  two  ends  of  the 
UXO,  these  two  scattering  mechanisms  arriving  nearly  simulta- 


Fig.  8.  Time-domain  backscattered  waveforms  due  to  pulsed  plane  wave 
excitation  at  30°  from  grazing,  with  an  incident  pulse  as  in  Fig.  5.  The  155-mm 
shell  (Fig.  1)  is  buried  2.54  cm  in  5%  Yuma  soil  [15],  with  its  axis  parallel 
to  the  air-soil  interface.  Considered  are  plane  wave  incidence  normal  to  the 
target  axis,  45°  from  the  target  axis,  and  parallel  to  the  target  axis,  (a)  VV 
polarization,  (b)  HH  polarization. 

neously.  Considering  the  other  two  incident  angles  (<!>  —  45° 
and  <f>  =  90°),  the  scattered  waveforms  are  characterized  at 
early  times  by  two  consecutive  scattered  waveforms  with,  as  ex¬ 
pected,  the  duration  between  these  waveforms  larger  for  the  case 
of  <j)  —  90°  than  for  <f>  —  45°. 

Note  that  the  <f>  —  0°  case  is  relevant  for  Fig.  6(a),  for  which 
the  linear  aperture  yields  scattering  primarily  from  the  target 
broadside.  The  fact  that  the  <f>  —  0°  signature  is  characterized 
principally  by  a  single  strong  response  explains  the  fact  that 
Fig.  6(a)  is  also  represented  by  a  single  strong  return  (in  the 
image  domain).  Similarly,  the  two  diffracted  components  for  the 
<f>  =  45°  case  in  Fig.  8  give  rise  to  the  two  diffracted  compo¬ 
nents  characteristic  of  the  image  in  Fig.  6(b),  these  apparently 
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Fig.  9.  Time-domain  backscattered  waveforms  due  to  pulsed  plane  wave 
excitation  30  '  from  grazing,  with  an  incident  pulse  as  in  Fig.  5.  Three  burial 
depths  are  considered  for  the  155-mm  shell  (Fig.  1):  2.54  cm,  50  cm,  and 
100  cm,  with  the  target  axis  parallel  to  the  air-soil  interface  (5%  Yuma  soil 
[15]).  The  incident  plane  wave  propagates  45  '  from  the  target  axis,  (a)  VV 
polarization,  (b)  HH  polarization. 

merging  in  the  measured  image  into  a  single  diagonal  response. 
Moreover,  the  energy  in  the  <f>  —  0°  signature  is  significantly 
stronger  than  for  <f>  —  45°,  this  explaining  why  Fig.  6(b)  is  more 
contaminated  by  clutter  than  does  Fig.  6(a). 

In  our  next  set  of  results,  we  again  consider  the  155-mm  shell 
buried  in  5%  Yuma  soil,  but  now  we  consider  variable  target 
depth.  In  particular,  for  simplicity,  again  assume  that  the  UXO 
axis  is  parallel  to  the  soil  interface  (the  model  is  applicable  to 
arbitrary  target  orientation  [17],  [22],  [23]).  We  consider  three 
target  depths,  all  measured  from  the  top  of  the  target  to  the  in¬ 
terface:  1)  2.54  cm  as  in  Figs.  2  and  3;  2)  50  cm;  and  3)  100  cm. 
We  again  consider  time-domain  plane-wave  incidence,  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  pulse  in  Fig.  5  and  all  results  are  computed  via 


the  MLFMA.  In  Fig.  9,  we  present  results  for  30°  incidence  rel¬ 
ative  to  grazing,  oriented  45°  relative  to  the  target  axis  [as  in 
Fig.  7(b)],  As  expected,  there  is  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
scattered-field  amplitude  with  target  depth.  This  phenomenon 
indicates  that  S  AR-based  sensing  of  UXO  is  of  most  utility  for 
targets  near  the  air-ground  interface. 

IV.  Conclusion 

This  paper  has  considered  UWB  scattering  from  UXO  buried 
in  lossy  dispersive  soil.  Three  scattering  models  were  consid¬ 
ered,  and  the  numerical  test  considered  here  demonstrated  that 
the  MLFMA  results  are  in  close  agreement  with  MoM  for  the 
buried  UXO  considered.  Moreover,  the  agreement  of  the  PO 
with  the  MoM/MLFMA  solutions  has  been  good,  viewed  both 
in  the  backscatter  domain  as  well  as  in  the  SAR-image  domain. 

In  addition  to  these  theoretical  investigations,  we  have  per¬ 
formed  SAR  measurements  via  an  experimental  UWB  sensor 
[15],  The  agreement  between  theoretical  and  computed  SAR 
images  was  good,  despite  uncertainty  in  the  aspect-dependent 
radiated  polarization  and  pulse  shape.  However,  the  clutter 
proved  to  be  a  significant  issue,  despite  the  fact  that  the  UXO 
considered  were  shallow  buried.  The  clutter  was  particularly 
problematic  when  the  target  orientation  relative  to  the  linear 
SAR  aperture  was  such  that  no  specular  return  was  excited.  In 
this  case,  the  scattered  fields  are  generated  primarily  by  edge 
diffraction,  the  associated  small  scattered  fields  approaching 
the  clutter  level.  We  also  demonstrated  theoretically  that  this 
issue  is  exacerbated  as  the  target  depth  increases.  These  theo¬ 
retical  and  measured  results  indicate  that  SAR-based  detection 
is  most  viable  for  detection  of  former  bombing  ranges,  rather 
than  for  each  individual  (possibly  deeply  buried)  UXO.  This  is 
motivated  by  the  fact  that  most  former  ranges  are  littered  by 
much  surface  and  shallow-buried  UXO.  Once  a  former  range 
is  detected,  alternative  technology  can  be  employed  to  attempt 
detection  of  each  individual  UXO  [31], 

The  results  presented  here  also  indicate  directions  for  future 
work.  A  principal  concern  in  this  context  is  gaining  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  mitigating  clutter  sources.  For  the  UXO,  the 
target  shapes  are  generally  well  known  (although  the  target  is 
often  deformed,  due  to  impact)  and,  therefore,  can  be  modeled. 
The  clutter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  poorly  understood.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  measured  results  presented  here  considered  flat  and 
weakly  foliated  terrain,  but  the  SAR  image  still  had  clutter  re¬ 
turns  on  the  order  of  the  shallow  UXO,  for  the  nonspecular  case. 
The  clutter  source  is  conjectured  to  be  subsurface  soil  inhomo- 
geneties  (e.g.,  spatially  varying  water  content).  Future  work  re¬ 
quires  a  combination  of  soil  science  and  EM  modeling  to  ex¬ 
amine  such  issues  in  greater  detail. 
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Abstract — In  most  field  environments,  unexploded  ordnance 
(UXO)  items  are  found  among  extensive  surface  and  subsurface 
clutter  and  shrapnel  from  ordnance.  Traditional  algorithms  for 
UXO  remediation  experience  severe  difficulty  distinguishing 
buried  targets  from  anthropic  clutter.  Furthermore,  naturally 
occurring  magnetic  geologic  noise  often  adds  to  the  complexity  of 
the  discrimination  task.  These  problems  render  site  remediation  a 
very  slow,  labor-intensive,  and  inefficient  process.  While  sensors 
have  improved  significantly  over  the  past  several  years  in  their 
ability  to  detect  conducting  and/or  permeable  targets,  reduction 
of  the  false  alarm  rate  has  proven  to  be  a  significantly  more 
challenging  problem.  Our  work  has  focused  on  the  development 
of  signal  processing  algorithms  that  incorporate  the  underlying 
physics  characteristic  of  the  sensor  and  of  the  anticipated  UXO 
target,  in  order  to  address  the  false  alarm  issue.  In  this  paper,  we 
describe  several  algorithms  for  discriminating  targets  from  clutter 
that  have  been  applied  to  data  obtained  with  the  multisensor 
towed  array  detection  system  ( MTADS ).  This  sensor  suite  has  been 
developed  by  the  U.S.  Naval  Research  Laboratory  (NRL),  and 
includes  both  electromagnetic  induction  (EMI)  and  magnetometer 
sensors.  We  describe  four  signal  processing  techniques  that  incor¬ 
porate  features  derived  from  simple  physics-based  sensor  models: 
a  generalized  likelihood  ratio  technique,  a  maximum  likelihood 
estimation-based  clustering  algorithm,  a  probabilistic  neural 
network,  and  a  subtractive  fuzzy  clustering  technique.  These 
algorithms  have  been  applied  to  the  data  measured  by  MTADS 
in  a  magnetically  clean  test  pit  and  at  a  field  demonstration.  We 
show  that  overall  the  subtractive  fuzzy  technique  performs  better 
than  the  alternative  techniques  when  the  training  and  testing  data 
sets  are  separate.  The  results  also  allow  us  to  quantify  the  utility 
of  fusing  the  magnetometer  and  the  EMI  data,  and  we  show  that 
performance  is  improved  when  both  EMI  and  magnetometer 
features  are  utilized.  The  results  indicate  that  the  application 
of  advanced  signal  processing  algorithms  could  provide  up  to  a 
factor  of  two  reduction  in  false  alarm  probability  for  the  UXO 
detection  problem. 

Index  Terms — Electromagnetic  induction,  magnetometer,  sensor 
fusion,  statistical  detection,  unexploded  ordnance  detection. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

HERE  are  many  areas  in  the  United  States  and  many  more 
outside  the  continental  United  States  that  are  contaminated 
or  potentially  contaminated  with  unexploded  ordnance  (UXO). 
Several  million  acres  of  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  ranges 
have  been  returned  to  civilian  control  without  adequate  UXO 
clearance,  and  several  hundred  thousand  additional  acres  on 
ranges  are  returned  to  civilian  control  each  year.  In  the  United 
States  alone  there  are  1900  formerly  used  defense  sites  (FUDS) 
and  130  base  realignment  and  closure  (BRAC)  installations  that 
need  to  be  cleared  of  UXO.  Using  current  technologies,  the  cost 
of  identifying  and  disposing  of  UXO  in  the  United  States  is  es¬ 
timated  to  range  up  to  $500  billion.  Site  specific  clearance  costs 
vary  from  $400/acre  for  surface  UXO  to  $1.4  million/acre  for 
subsurface  UXO.  Thus,  there  is  a  clear  need  to  effectively  and 
cost-efficiently  remediate  UXO  contaminated  lands,  rendering 
them  safe  for  their  current  or  intended  uses.  Development  of  new 
UXO  detection  technologies  with  improved  data  analysis  has 
been  identified  as  a  high  priority  requirement  for  over  a  decade. 

Several  sensor  modalities  are  currently  being  explored  for 
the  detection  and  identification  of  surface  and  buried  UXO. 
These  include  electromagnetic  induction  (EMI),  magnetome¬ 
ters,  radar,  and  seismic  sensors.  These  sensors  generally 
experience  little  difficulty  detecting  the  UXO,  thus  detection 
does  not  create  the  bottleneck  that  results  in  the  high  cost  of 
remediating  sites.  The  primary  contributor  to  the  costs  and  time 
associated  with  remediating  a  UXO-contaminated  site  is  the 
high  false-alarm  rate  associated  with  each  of  the  sensors  when 
operated  individually.  This  high  cost  results  since  the  false 
alarms  require  digging  numerous  nonordnance  targets  for  each 
intact  ordnance  item  recovered.  Recently,  the  joint  use  of  towed 
arrays  of  magnetometer  and  time-domain  electromagnetic 
sensors  in  conjunction  with  GPS  navigation  has  generated 
high  quality,  digital  georeferenced  mapped  data.  With  the 
availability  of  such  high  quality  data,  advanced  physics-based 
computer  data  analysis  tools  have  been  developed  and  have 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  detect  essentially  all  DOD  ordnance 
up  to  its  maximum  self-burial  depths  on  a  wide  variety  of 
military  ranges  [  1  ]— [5] .  The  false-alarm  rate  has,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  an  impediment  to  efficient  range  clearance.  Other 
research  efforts  have  indicated  that  the  application  of  statistical, 
fuzzy,  and  neural  approaches  to  the  detection  of  landmines  and 
other  ordnance-like  objects  has  shown  considerable  promise 
[6]— [35] .  Performance  improvements  have  been  shown  in  both 
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a  theoretical  context  as  well  as  on  field-collected  data.  The 
goal  of  this  effort  is  to  apply  an  optimized  set  of  algorithms  to 
data  collected  in  the  field  with  a  modern  multisensor  system  in 
order  to  investigate  to  what  extent  the  false-alarm  rate  could  be 
mitigated. 

The  Jefferson  Proving  Ground  (JPG)  site  was  a  55  000  acre 
live  fire  testing  range  used  from  World  War  II  until  1994  [1], 
[36],  Various  estimates  exist  as  to  the  amount  of  unexploded 
ordnance  on  the  site,  but  a  minimum  of  more  than  1  million 
rounds  is  thought  to  still  exist.  Given  the  cleanup  needs  of  this 
and  other  sites,  the  development  and  demonstration  of  emerging 
technologies  for  the  detection,  identification,  and  cleanup  of 
sites  contaminated  by  UXO  has  been  pursued  over  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Several  test  sites  have  been  prepared  at  JPG  to  eval¬ 
uate  sensor  performance.  These  sites  have  been  seeded  with  ord¬ 
nance  placed  at  particular  positions,  depths,  and  orientations. 
There  have  been  four  demonstrations  of  technology  at  JPGs  con¬ 
trolled  test  sites  to  establish  a  baseline  for  performance. 

Based  on  the  success  of  the  detection  technologies  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  first  three  JPG  tests,  the  goal  of  the  fourth  JPG 
demonstration  (JPG  IV)  was  not  to  detect  ordnance,  but  to  de¬ 
termine  individual  contractor’s  ability  to  discriminate  ordnance 
items  from  nonordnance  items  [36],  In  this  test,  demonstra¬ 
tors  knew  the  location  of  each  test  item,  but  not  its  identity, 
depth,  or  orientation.  After  the  completion  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tion,  ground  truth  for  the  test  site  along  with  raw  data  for  some 
of  the  demonstrators  was  released  to  the  public,  allowing  the 
research  community  to  develop  and  test  discrimination  algo¬ 
rithms.  In  this  paper,  we  consider  the  application  of  a  variety 
of  statistical  and  fuzzy  signal  processing  techniques  to  data  col¬ 
lected  during  the  JPG  IV  demonstration  with  a  fielded  system, 
the  multisensor  towed  array  detection  system  ( MTADS)  [1] — [5], 
[30]— [35] .  Specifically,  we  have  investigated  the  performance  of 
four  algorithms  whose  performance  has  been  optimized  for  the 
task  of  discriminating  UXO  objects  from  the  clutter  objects  em¬ 
placed  during  the  JPG  IV  test.  These  algorithms  include  a  gen¬ 
eralized  likelihood  ratio  approach,  a  maximum  likelihood  es¬ 
timation-based  clustering  algorithm,  a  probabilistic  neural  net¬ 
work,  and  a  subtractive  fuzzy  clustering  technique.  The  MTADS 
sensor  suite  has  been  developed  by  the  Naval  Research  Labo¬ 
ratory  (NRL),  and  includes  both  EMI  and  magnetometer  sen¬ 
sors.  The  implementation  of  the  UXO  detection  algorithms  is 
described  as  well  as  their  robustness  and  performance.  We  also 
consider  the  impact  of  fusing  the  EMI  and  magnetometer  data 
on  performance.  Furthermore,  the  impact  of  the  specific  training 
set  used  on  overall  performance  is  investigated. 

II.  The  MTADS  System  and  the  JPG  IV  Data  Set 

The  MTADS  technology  has  been  described  in  detail  previ¬ 
ously  [1] — [5],  however  the  most  salient  features  are  summarized 
here.  The  system  hardware  includes  a  low-magnetic-signature 
vehicle  that  is  used  to  tow  linear  arrays  of  magnetic  and  EMI 
sensors  to  conduct  surveys  of  large  areas.  The  MTADS  tow  ve¬ 
hicle  is  a  custom-built  off-road  vehicle  specifically  modified  to 
have  an  extremely  low  magnetic  self-signature.  Most  ferrous 
components  have  been  removed  from  the  body,  drive  train,  and 
engine,  and  have  been  replaced  by  nonferrous  alloys. 
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The  MTADS  magnetic  sensors  are  Cs  vapor  full-field  mag¬ 
netometers  (a  variant  of  the  Geometries  822  sensor,  designated 
as  the  Model  822ROV).  An  array  of  eight  sensors  is  deployed 
as  a  magnetometer  array.  The  time -dependence  of  Earth’ s  back¬ 
ground  field  is  measured  by  a  ninth  sensor,  deployed  at  a  static 
site  during  survey  operations.  The  EMI  sensors  are  deployed  as 
an  array  of  three  pulsed  induction  sensors  and  are  a  variant  of 
the  Geonics  EM-61  instrument.  These  sensors,  configured  as  an 
overlapping  horizontal  array,  transmit  a  tailored  electromagnetic 
pulse  into  the  earth.  The  received  EMI  signal  is  time-sampled  by 
six  detection  coils  that  are  colocated  with  and  above  the  three 
transmission  coils.  The  Geonics  EM-61  sensors  have  been  exten¬ 
sively  modified.  These  modifications  include  changing  the  time 
position  and  time  width  of  the  sampling  window  monitoring  the 
return  signal.  The  power  of  the  transmitted  pulse  has  been  in¬ 
creased,  as  has  the  pulse  repetition  rate.  The  amplifier  gain  of 
the  detectors  has  been  increased  and  the  time  constant  applied  to 
the  signal  has  been  significantly  reduced.  The  overall  detection 
signal  strength  has  been  increased  by  a  factor  of  3-6  depending 
upon  the  composition,  size,  and  depth  of  the  target  [37]. 

The  sensor  positions  on  the  surface  of  Earth  (latitude,  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  height)  are  determined  using  GPS  navigation.  This 
technology  provides  a  real-time  position  update  (at  5  Hz)  with 
an  accuracy  of  about  5  cm.  GPS  satellite  clock-derived  time  is 
used  to  time-stamp  both  position  and  sensor  data  information 
for  subsequent  correlation.  All  navigation  and  sensor  data  are 
provided  through  electronic  interfaces  to  a  data  acquisition  com¬ 
puter  in  the  tow  vehicle. 

In  the  JPG  IV  demonstration,  a  group  of  inert  ordnance  items 
and  a  second  group  of  nonordnance  items  were  buried  in  known 
positions  at  unknown  depths  and  orientations.  Demonstrators 
were  provided  with  the  positions  of  the  flagged  targets  and  asked 
to  determine  the  identity  of  each  object  by  scoring  it  in  terms 
of  its  probability  of  being  ordnance.  Demonstrators  were  given 
the  identities,  though  not  the  locations,  of  the  ten  types  of  inert 
ordnance  (20,  57,  76,  90,  105,  152,  and  155  mm  projectiles, 
and  60-,  81-,  and  108-mm  mortars)  and  some  were  provided 
with  examples  of  the  nonordnance  items  included.  The  nonord¬ 
nance  objects  (scrap  simulants)  consisted  of  steel  items  welded 
primarily  from  half-inch  sheet,  rods,  I-beams,  pipes,  channels, 
and  assorted  scrap  items.  These  items  included  about  two  dozen 
different  plates,  cubes,  rods,  cylinders,  and  esoteric  welded  ob¬ 
jects.  The  dimensions,  shapes,  sizes,  and  weights  of  many  of 
the  nonordnance  items  closely  approximated  the  ordnance  items 
emplaced  for  the  test.  No  information  was  provided  regarding 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  ordnance  and  nonordnance  items, 
or  the  number  of  items  of  each  type  that  were  emplaced. 

NRL  conducted  the  MTADS  surveys  during  the  JPG  IV 
demonstration  using  the  magnetometer  array  in  a  single  contin¬ 
uous  mapping  survey  and  using  the  EMI  array  to  conduct  two 
mapping  surveys  in  orthogonal  directions.  NRL  was  not  pro¬ 
vided  access  to  the  UXO  and  non-UXO  items  in  advance.  Their 
classification  performance  on  the  demonstration  was  based  on 
prior  experience  with  ordnance  signatures  as  opposed  to  training 
in  situ.  After  the  demonstration  was  completed,  ground  truth  for 
the  site  was  released.  The  number  of  targets  and  clutter  items 
listed  in  the  JPG  IV  Ground  Truth  is  50  and  110,  respectively. 
Five  of  each  of  the  ten  types  of  ordnance  items  were  emplaced. 
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Fig.  1.  Measured  (a),  (b)  and  modeled  (c),  (d)  magnetometer  responses  for  a  152  mm  projectile  buried  at  a  depth  of  0.57  m  (a),  (c)  and  a  4.1  kg  nonordnance,  or 
scrap,  item  (b),  (d)  buried  at  a  depth  of  0.48  m.  The  vertical  axis  plots  sensor  output  and  the  two  horizontal  axes  indicate  distance  in  the  north  and  east  directions. 


III.  Phenomenological  Model  and  Feature  Extraction 

As  the  name  implies,  the  MTADS  was  designed  as  a  detec¬ 
tion  system.  In  the  early  testing  of  the  system  [1],  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  several  features  of  the  MTADS  survey  data  allowed  the 
development  of  some  classification  ability.  Because  of  the  low 
noise  and  precise  sensor  positioning  associated  with  MTADS 
magnetometer  data,  the  depths  and  sizes  obtained  from  fits  of 
magnetic  anomalies  to  a  dipole  model  are  precise  enough  to 
allow  these  parameters  to  be  used  as  features  for  discrimination. 
A  survey  was  conducted  at  the  Badlands  Bombing  Range  [2],  a 
site  where  the  targets  consist  of  practice  bombs,  rockets,  and  fins 
and  clutter  associated  with  the  bombs  and  rockets.  The  results  of 
this  survey  indicated  that  an  impressive  degree  of  classification 
was  possible  based  on  these  parameters  from  the  magnetometer 
model  and  the  judgement  of  a  skilled  analyst  concerning  the 
anomaly  shape  and  model  goodness  of  fit. 

In  the  same  data  set,  it  was  also  observed  that  there  was  sig¬ 
nificant  target  shape-dependence  of  the  observed  EMI  anom¬ 
alies  [33].  Methods  have  been  developed  to  take  advantage  of 
this  shape-dependence  of  the  EMI  response,  and  these  methods 
have  recently  been  applied  at  a  live  test  site  [34].  Although  these 
methods  showed  some  promise,  there  was  still  progress  needed 
to  reach  an  acceptable  classification  performance.  These  fea¬ 
tures,  among  others,  have  been  investigated  in  the  context  of 
this  paper. 

An  example  of  the  magnetometer  data  measured  by  the 
MTADS  system  at  the  JPG  IV  demonstration  for  an  ordnance 
and  a  nonordnance  item  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  in  panels  A  and  B. 
Sensor  output  (z  axis)  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  distance  in  the 
North  (x  axis)  and  East  (y  axis)  directions.  The  data  in  panel 
A  was  measured  from  a  152-mm  projectile  buried  at  a  depth 
of  0.57  m  and  the  data  in  panel  B  was  measured  from  a  4.1 -kg 
nonordnance  item  buried  at  a  depth  of  0.48  m.  Fig.  2  plots  the 
output  of  the  EMI  sensor  for  these  same  two  objects.  Again,  the 


data  in  panel  A  was  measured  from  the  152-mm  projectile  and 
the  data  in  panel  B  was  measured  from  the  nonordnance  item. 

Features  are  extracted  from  magnetometer  data  by  fitting  the 
data  to  a  dipole  magnetic  model  [33],  This  approach  to  model- 
based  feature  extraction  is  consistent  across  all  of  the  algorithms 
considered.  The  features  that  can  be  extracted  from  a  magnetic 
dipole  model  include 

1)  Object  position. 

2)  Object  depth. 

3)  Object  size. 

4)  Magnetic  moment. 

5)  Dipole  azimuth. 

6)  Dipole  inclination. 

7)  Fit  quality. 

Each  algorithm  described  in  the  next  section  employed  a  par¬ 
ticular  subset  of  these  parameters.  Each  feature  set  was  chosen 
using  statistical  performance  criteria  that  are  different  for  each 
algorithm.  In  this  analysis,  a  particular  feature  set  was  not  im¬ 
posed  on  all  of  the  algorithms  as  our  goal  was  to  optimize  the 
performance  capability  for  each  algorithm  and  compare  their 
relative  performance.  Panels  C  and  D  of  Fig.  1  plot  the  magne¬ 
tometer  model  fits  obtained  for  the  152-mm  projectile  and  the 
4.1 -kg  nonordnance  item,  respectively. 

A  baseline  EMI  model  has  been  developed  previously  for  use 
with  the  MTADS  system  [33].  This  modeler  utilizes  a  dipole 
model  for  the  transmitter  coil  and  a  point  approximation  for 
the  receive  coil.  The  target  is  represented  as  a  magnetic  polar¬ 
izability  dyadic  {Mt,  M, }  [38],  [39],  and  the  secondary  field  is 
approximated  as  target  dipole  moment.  Based  on  these  assump¬ 
tions  the  modeler  reports  the  following  features: 

1)  Object  position. 

2)  Object  depth. 

3)  Object  size. 

4)  Object  orientations. 
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Fig.  2.  Measured  (a),  (b)  and  modeled  (c),  (d)  EMI  responses  for  a  152  mm  projectile  buried  at  a  depth  of  0.57  m  (a),  (c)  and  a  4.1  kg  nonordnance,  or  scrap, 
item  (b),  (d)  buried  at  a  depth  of  0.48  m.  The  vertical  axis  plots  sensor  output  and  the  two  horizontal  axes  indicate  distance  in  the  north  and  east  directions. 


5)  Magnetostatic  model  coefficients  {Mx,  Mf\  (polarizabil¬ 
ities). 

6)  Fit  quality. 

Panels  C  and  D  of  Fig.  2  plot  the  EMI  model  fits  obtained  for 
the  152-mm  projectile  and  the  4.1-kg  nonordnance  item,  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  approximations  associated  with  a  dipole  model  for  the 
excitation  coil,  the  point  model  for  the  receive  coil,  and  the 
colocated  dipole  model  for  the  target  may  be  tenuous,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  shallow  objects.  Two  modifications  were  made  to  this 
model  in  order  to  improve  feature  estimation.  First,  the  excita¬ 
tion  field  has  been  calculated  accurately  for  the  known  transmit 
coil  shape  via  the  Biot-Savart  law  [40].  Second,  the  model  has 
been  modified  so  that  different  effective  centers  for  the  trans¬ 
verse  and  axial  target  dipoles  {Mx,  Mf}  are  included,  and  the 
center  locations  are  determined  during  the  fitting  procedure.  A 
modification  to  the  model  to  incorporate  the  shape  of  the  receive 
coil  was  considered,  but  the  slight  changes  in  the  parameter 
estimates  were  not  reflected  by  a  change  in  algorithm  perfor¬ 
mance.  This  modified  model  was  used  for  parameter  estimation 
for  all  of  the  algorithms  discussed  below  with  the  exception  of 
the  probabilistic  neural  network.  Utilization  of  the  features  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  modified  EMI  model  did  not  substantially  affect 
performance,  so  the  trends  in  the  results  discussed  in  Section  V 
are  valid  regardless  of  the  model  that  was  utilized.  The  modi¬ 
fied  EMI  model  did  provide  substantially  better  estimates  of  the 
depth  of  the  object,  especially  for  the  shallow-buried  objects. 
However,  as  object  depth  is  not  a  useful  discriminator  of  targets 
and  clutter  for  this  particular  data  set,  performance  was  not  af¬ 
fected  by  utilization  of  the  features  from  the  modified  model. 

The  EMI  model  fitting  is  implemented  by  the  Levenberg- 
Marquardt  method  [41].  The  model  parameters  are  fit  to  the  data 
multiple  times  with  randomly  selected  initial  conditions,  and 
the  fit  quality  is  monitored.  In  general,  multiple  local  minima 


are  obtained.  Only  the  fitted  model  estimates  with  M  JMt  >  1 
are  retained,  as,  in  general,  UXO  objects  have  an  aspect  ratio 
that  is  greater  than  unity.  Often,  the  fitted  depths  of  the  mul¬ 
tiple  local  minima  are  different.  To  select  between  the  various 
local  minima,  the  depth  information  determined  from  the  mag¬ 
netometer  data  is  utilized.  When  multiple  local  minima  with 
MA/Mt  >  1  are  obtained  in  the  training  phase,  a  minimum  - 
within-class-distance  criteria  is  used,  i.e.,  the  fit  that  minimizes 
the  distance  of  the  fitted  parameters  between  different  targets 
within  the  same  class  is  selected.  In  the  testing  phase,  each  local 
minimum  is  processed  and  the  final  output  is  the  maximum  of 
the  processed  values.  The  features  generated  by  this  modified 
EMI  model  are  the  same  as  those  listed  for  the  baseline  model, 
with  the  addition  of  the  location  of  the  two  dipole  centers.  These 
additional  features  were  not  considered  in  this  effort,  however, 
but  will  be  considered  in  future  work. 

IV.  Signal  Processing  Algorithms 

Several  signal  processing  algorithms  are  considered  in  this 
analysis.  First,  we  consider  a  statistical  signal  processing  ap¬ 
proach  based  on  the  generalized  likelihood  ratio  test  [42].  Tra¬ 
ditionally,  such  statistical  processors  are  less  robust  when  lim¬ 
ited  training  data  are  available,  or  when  the  statistics  of  the  pa¬ 
rameters  that  affect  the  signal  cannot  be  adequately  character¬ 
ized,  as  was  hypothesized  to  be  the  case  for  the  JPG  IV  demon¬ 
stration.  Therefore,  suboptimal  but  potentially  more  robust  ap¬ 
proaches  were  considered.  These  include  a  maximum  likelihood 
estimation-based  clustering  algorithm  [41],  [42]  whose  clus¬ 
ters  are  initially  determined  using  the  ISODATA  algorithm  [43], 
[44],  a  probabilistic  neural  network  [47],  and  a  subtractive  fuzzy 
clustering  technique  [48].  The  various  approaches  are  described 
below  along  with  the  method  by  which  each  of  the  algorithms 
was  trained. 
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As  aforementioned,  the  feature  set  that  provided  the  optimum 
performance  on  a  training  data  set  was  chosen  independently 
for  each  algorithm.  Each  algorithm  initially  used  the  same 
feature  set,  but  performed  a  down-select  to  obtain  the  subset  that 
provided  the  best  performance.  Thus,  the  final  feature  set  was 
not  necessarily  consistent  across  algorithms.  This  approach  was 
taken  since  the  eventual  goal  of  this  effort  is  to  develop  algorithms 
that  provide  the  best  performance  in  a  field  environment,  and 
because  this  approach  mimics  the  mechanisms  by  which  a  variety 
of  algorithms  would  be  developed  and  tested  for  this  system. 

A.  Generalized  Likelihood  Ratio  Test  Algorithm 

The  two  hypotheses  to  be  tested  are  Hi :  UXO,  or  target; 
and  Ho'-  clutter,  or  nonordnance.  The  observation  x  is  an  TV -di¬ 
mensional  feature  vector  and  contains  a  subset  of  the  features 
described  above.  Assuming  each  UXO  item  is  equally  likely,  the 
likelihood  ratio  (LR)  or  Bayesian  processor  is  the  ratio  between 
the  probability  density  functions  fpdfs)  describing  the  data  under 
the  two  hypotheses  [42],  In  the  JPG  IV  data  set  there  were  ten 
targets  which  fell  into  two  classes:  mortars  and  projectiles. 
An  analysis  of  the  data  indicated  that  the  pdfs  for  the  features 
for  the  objects  within  a  class  were  fairly  similar,  however  the 
pdfs  across  classes  differed,  thus  we  assumed  that  uncertainty 
regarding  target  class  would  affect  the  underlying  pdf.  With  this 
assumption,  the  LR  is  given  by  (1),  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  where  p( )  denotes  aprobability  density  function.  Since  the 
pdfs  are  not  known  a  priori,  each  of  the  pdfs  must  be  estimated 
from  the  training  data.  The  use  of  an  estimate  of  the  parameters 
in  the  likelihood  ratio  formulation  results  in  a  generalized 
likelihood  ratio  (GLR).  To  execute  the  generalized  likelihood 
ratio  test  (GLRT),  the  GLR  is  compared  to  a  threshold,  and  if  the 
GLR  is  greater  than  a  threshold,  an  ordnance  object  is  declared, 
otherwise  a  nonordnance  object  is  declared.  This  approach  is 
not  guaranteed  to  provide  the  optimal  decision  performance, 
but  does  provide  a  statistical  means  of  treating  the  data.  In  some 
cases  the  performance  of  a  GLR  can  approach  that  of  the  LR, 
particularly  when  the  signal  to  noise  ratio  is  high  enough  to 
provide  accurate  estimates  of  the  parameters  of  interest  [42], 
The  GLRT  can  then  be  performed  for  each  feature  vector  in  the 
test  set,  and  then  the  GLRT  can  be  compared  to  a  sequence  of 
thresholds  to  evaluate  the  True  Positive  and  Lalse  Positive  rates. 

Based  on  an  analysis  of  the  feature  data,  it  was  assumed  that 
p(x  I  Hi)  and  p(x  |  Ho)  follow  multivariate  Gaussian  distribu¬ 
tions.  This  assumption  was  not  necessarily  valid  in  all  cases,  but 
allowed  the  correlation  between  features  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  processing.  When  more  accurate  pdfs  of  the  features  were 
utilized,  and  independence  was  assumed  in  order  to  allow  the 
formulation  of  the  joint  pdf  as  the  product  of  the  individual  fea¬ 


ture  pdfs,  performance  was  degraded.  Thus,  in  the  remainder 
of  this  paper  it  is  assumed  that  p(x  j  Hi)  —  iV\  (ui.  Si)  and 
p(x  I  Ho)  —  N j\r (uo i  So),  where  ui,  uo,  Si,  So  are  the  mean 
vectors  and  covariance  matrices  of  x  under  Hi  and  Ho  and 
iY  v  ( )  represents  an  iV-dimensional  normal,  or  Gaussian,  pdf. 
There  were  ten  types  of  UXO  buried  in  the  JPG  IV  test,  and  we 
assumed  each  type  was  equally  likely.  Three  of  the  UXO  items 
belong  to  the  mortar  class  and  the  remaining  items  belong  to  the 
projectile  class  sop(mortar)  and  p(projectile)  were  defined  ap¬ 
propriately.  The  estimates,  Ui,  u0.  Si,  So,  are  obtained  from 
the  training  data.  Without  considering  the  different  target  classes 
(mortar  and  projectile),  the  GLRT  becomes; 
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Taking  the  natural  logarithm  and  incorporating  the  constant  term 
into  the  threshold,  (2)  becomes 

ln(A(x))  =  (x  -  u0)TS(j"1(x  -  u0) 

—  (x  —  ui)TS“1(x  —  ui).  (3) 

It  is  a  simple  extension  of  the  GLRT  to  incorporate  the  different 
target  classes,  although  the  succinct  form  of  the  previous  equa¬ 
tion  is  not  obtained  in  this  case. 


B.  Maximum  Likelihood  Estimation-Based  Clustering 
Algorithm 

A  clustering  algorithm  was  investigated  since  it  is  well  doc¬ 
umented  that  this  type  of  algorithm  performs  well  for  cases  in¬ 
volving  limited  training  data  in  which  the  goal  is  to  decide  to 
which  class  a  particular  object  belongs.  The  difference  between 
the  standard  approach  and  the  approach  we  have  pursued  lies  in 
both  how  the  clusters  are  determined  and  how  the  iteration  that 
is  used  to  assign  objects  to  clusters  is  performed.  The  clusters 
for  the  maximum  likelihood  estimation-based  clustering  algo¬ 
rithm  are  initialized  using  the  ISODATA  algorithm  [43],  [44]. 
This  algorithm  is  a  modified  A' -means  approach  that  was  uti¬ 
lized  to  initially  divide  the  training  data  into  clusters  associ¬ 
ated  with  UXO  and  nonordnance.  A  traditional  AT-means  al¬ 
gorithm  assumes  that  the  data  can  be  modeled  as  AT  clusters. 
The  modification  considered  here  assumes  that  AT  is  unknown, 
and  is  then  estimated  from  the  data.  The  training  data  is  a  set 
of  training  feature  vectors  as  described  above.  In  the  algorithm, 
K'  cluster  centroids  are  initialized,  and  then  each  training  fea- 
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ture  vector  is  associated  with  the  closest  of  the  K'  centroids. 
The  K'  centroids  are  then  reestimated,  and  clusters  are  merged 
if  their  centroids  are  within  a  predefined  distance  measure,  or 
split  if  enough  members  are  present  and  the  cluster  has  a  high 
average  distance  between  its  mean  and  its  members.  The  process 
of  re-associating  the  feature  vectors  with  the  various  centroids 
and  re-estimating  the  centroids  is  continued  until  all  feature  vec¬ 
tors  do  not  change  their  association  from  iteration  to  iteration.  A 
detailed  discussion  of  this  algorithm  can  be  found  in  [43]— [46] . 

The  ISODATA  algorithm  assumes  that  the  clusters  associated 
with  the  data  do  not  overlap.  Furthermore,  it  assumes  that  the 
variance  of  the  data  within  each  of  the  clusters  is  the  same.  These 
two  assumptions  are  violated  for  the  problem  of  discriminating 
UXO  from  nonordnance.  To  mitigate  this  problem,  a  maximum 
likelihood  classification  rule  is  implemented.  The  conditional 
pdfs  pl  i/Xj  ),  which  is  the  probability  that  the  feature  vector 
Xj  belongs  to  cluster  i,  and  new  estimates  of  the  cluster  centers 
Vp  are  determined  iteratively  using  the  training  data.  Briefly, 
we  define  p(i/Xj )  as  above,  to  be  the  a  priori  probability  of 
selecting  the  ith  cluster,  X,-  as  the  covariance  of  the  ith  cluster,  V 
to  be  the  center  of  the  ith  cluster,  M  to  be  the  number  of  training 
vectors,  and  K  to  be  the  number  of  clusters.  Prior  to  estimating 
the  conditional  densities,  the  parameters  are  initialized  as 

p(i/Xj )  =  1 .  i  —  ai'gmin  d(Xj,  V) 
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where  d  is  an  exponential  distance  metric.  The  updated  versions 
of  the  conditional  pdfs,  pit/  X-/)  are  calculated  using  the  itera¬ 
tive  procedure  outlined  below: 

Step  1) 


Step  3) 
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Step  4) 

iiiax  \p(i/ Xj)  —  p(i/ Xy)|  <  e, 
go  to  step  1  if  false,  else  terminate. 


(7) 


(8) 


The  exponential  distance  metric  may  render  this  algorithm  un¬ 
stable  when  the  initial  conditions  are  not  properly  chosen,  thus 
the  need  to  implement  the  ISODATA  algorithm  as  the  initial 
cluster  estimation  procedure. 

To  classify  a  particular  test  vector  y,  the  probability  that  y 
belongs  to  the  ith  cluster  is  calculated  as 


r/  i  de(V,y) 

pv/y)  =  - 


de  ( Vi ’ V )  =  det(Sj)0-5  exp  1 ~  Vi^T^i  1  ^  _  Vi )]  (9) 


and  the  decision  rule  utilized  is 


max  p{i/y )  >  7  (10) 

i 

where  the  threshold  7  determines  the  relationship  between  the 
detection  and  false-alarm  probabilities. 


C.  Probabilistic  Neural  Network  (PNN) 

The  probabilistic  neural  network  (PNN)  is  based  upon  Bayes’ 
classification  method  [47],  [49]— [5 1].  The  basis  of  the  classifi¬ 
cation  method  is  given  in  the  following  equation,  where  i  )  and 
Pj  are  the  prior  probabilities  for  class  i  and  j,  a,  and  cj  are  the 
costs  of  misclassification,  and  pi  ( x )  and  pj  ( x )  are  the  true  prob¬ 
ability  density  functions: 

PiCiPi(x)  >  PjCjPjix).  (11) 

The  difficulty  with  this  relationship  is  that  the  prior  proba¬ 
bilities  (the  probability  that  a  sample  will  come  from  a  given 
population  distribution)  are  generally  unknown  and  must  be  es¬ 
timated  from  training  data.  This  is  done  using  Parzen’s  method 
of  pdf  estimation  [52].  Bayes’  classification  will  be  more  likely 
to  group  a  new  sample  x  into  class  i  if  the  prior  probability  or  the 
cost  of  misclassification  is  high.  This  is  especially  important  for 
classifications  where  the  cost  of  misclassification  is  not  equal 
among  the  classes.  In  our  application,  UXO  detection,  the  po¬ 
tential  cost  of  mis-classifying  UXO  is  much  more  serious  than 
the  cost  for  nonordnance.  In  the  PNN  method,  different  costs  can 
be  set  for  each  class,  thus  producing  a  better  classification  for 
those  classes  that  demand  higher  performance.  In  the  analysis 
performed  here,  however,  these  costs  were  not  adjusted.  Finally, 
if  the  probability  density  of  a  given  class  is  large  in  the  region 
of  the  new  sample  x  then  that  class  is  favored.  This  allows  for 
multimodal  distributions  to  be  dealt  with  appropriately  when  a 
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nearest  neighbor-based  classifier  might  fail.  It  is  has  proven  con¬ 
venient  and  practical  to  implement  the  Parzen  pdf  estimator  in 
a  neural  network  format  [52], 

The  PNN  is  a  nonlinear,  nonparametric  pattern  recognition  al¬ 
gorithm  that  operates  by  defining  a  pdf  for  each  data  class  based 
on  the  training  set  data  and  the  optimized  kernel  width  param¬ 
eter.  For  ordnance  discrimination,  the  inputs  are  the  physics- 
based  modeler  outputs  or  pattern  vectors.  The  outputs  of  the 
PNN  are  the  Bayesian  a  posteriori  probabilities  (i.e.,  measures 
of  confidence  in  the  classification)  that  the  input  pattern  vector 
is  a  member  of  one  of  the  possible  output  classes,  for  example, 
UXO  or  non-UXO. 

The  hidden  layer  of  the  PNN  is  the  core  of  the  algorithm. 
During  the  training  phase,  the  pattern  vectors  in  the  training 
set  are  simply  copied  to  the  hidden  layer  of  the  PNN.  Thus, 
there  are  the  same  number  of  feature  sets  at  the  hidden  level  as 
there  are  training  vectors.  Unlike  other  types  of  artificial  neural 
networks,  the  basic  PNN  only  has  a  single  adjustable  parameter. 
This  parameter,  termed  sigma  (a),  or  kernel  width,  along  with 
the  members  of  the  training  set,  define  the  pdf  for  each  data  class. 
In  a  PNN,  each  pdf  is  composed  of  Gaussian-shaped  kernels 
of  width  o  located  at  each  pattern  vector.  The  pdf  essentially 
determines  the  boundaries  for  classification.  The  kernel  width 
is  critical  because  it  determines  the  amount  of  interpolation  that 
occurs  between  adjacent  pattern  vectors.  As  the  kernel  width  ap¬ 
proaches  zero,  the  PNN  essentially  reduces  to  a  nearest  neighbor 
classifier.  A  large  kernel  width  has  the  advantage  of  producing 
a  smooth  pdf,  which  exhibits  good  interpolation  properties  for 
predicting  new  pattern  vectors.  Small  kernel  widths  reduce  the 
amount  of  overlap  between  adjacent  data  classes.  The  optimized 
kernel  width  is  a  compromise  between  an  overly  small  or  large  a. 

Prediction  of  new  targets  using  a  PNN  is  more  complicated 
than  the  training  step.  Each  member  of  the  training  set  of 
pattern  vectors  (i.e.,  the  patterns  stored  in  the  hidden  layer  of 
the  PNN  and  their  respective  classifications),  and  the  optimized 
kernel  width  are  used  during  each  prediction.  As  new  pattern 
vectors  are  presented  to  the  PNN  for  classification,  they  are 
serially  propagated  through  the  hidden  layer  by  computing  the 
Euclidean  distance  d  between  the  new  pattern  and  each  pattern 
stored  in  the  hidden  layer.  The  Euclidean  distance  scores 
are  then  processed  through  a  nonlinear  transfer  function  (the 
Gaussian  kernel)  given  in  the  following  equation: 


Hidden_Neuron_Output  =  exp 


(12) 


Because  each  pattern  in  the  hidden  layer  is  used  during  each  pre¬ 
diction,  the  execution  speed  of  the  PNN  is  considerably  slower 
than  some  other  algorithms.  The  mass  data  storage  requirements 
can  also  be  quite  large  since  every  pattern  in  the  hidden  layer  is 
needed  for  prediction.  Several  researchers  have  developed  mod¬ 
ified  PNN  algorithms  to  overcome  this  limitation,  but  they  were 
not  deemed  necessary  for  this  application  [53],  [54], 

The  summation  layer  consists  of  one  neuron  for  each  output 
class  and  simply  collects  the  outputs  from  all  hidden  neurons 
of  each  respective  class.  The  products  of  the  summation  layer 
are  forwarded  to  the  output  layer,  where  we  compute  the  esti¬ 
mated  probability  of  the  new  pattern  being  a  member  of  each 
class.  In  the  PNN,  the  sum  of  the  output  probabilities  equals 
100%.  The  pattern  being  predicted  is  then  assigned  to  the  class 


with  the  highest  output  probability.  One  of  the  main  advantages 
associated  with  using  a  PNN  is  the  ability  to  output  a  proba¬ 
bility  for  each  of  its  classifications.  For  critical  applications, 
such  as  ordnance  detection  and  remediation,  such  an  indicator  of 
confidence  is  extremely  useful  in  assisting  the  decision  making 
process  and  reducing  the  likelihood  that  individual  ordnance 
items  are  missed  by  reducing  the  detection  probability. 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  calculation  of  the  optimum  kernel 
width  a  is  imperative  for  high  classification  rates  to  be  achieved. 
For  the  work  described  herein,  an  iterative  algorithm  for  a 
optimization  was  employed  [55],  The  approach  by  which  the 
training  data  was  used  to  determine  this  parameter  is  described 
in  Section  IV-E. 

D.  Subtractive  Fuzzy  Clustering  Algorithm 

In  contrast  to  the  maximum  likelihood  classification  algo¬ 
rithm  described  above,  the  subtractive  fuzzy  clustering  algorithm 
allows  a  feature  vector  of  interest  to  be  associated  with  multiple 
clusters,  i.e.,  it  is  not  restricted  to  have  membership  in  only  one 
cluster.  In  addition,  once  a  feature  vector’s  level  of  membership 
in  each  of  the  possible  clusters  is  determined,  a  set  of  fuzzy 
logic  rules  can  be  imposed  to  determine  whether  a  feature  vector 
should  be  associated  with  an  ordnance  or  nonordnance  class. 

In  the  UXO  discrimination  problem,  the  input  is  the  N- di¬ 
mensional  feature  vector  x  and  the  system  output  is  related  to 
the  likelihood  that  the  data  is  a  target,  although  it  is  not  a  proba¬ 
bility  in  the  mathematical  sense.  In  the  training  data,  the  output 
z  is  set  to  1  for  an  ordnance  item  or  0  for  a  nonordnance  item. 
The  training  of  the  clusters  is  implemented  via  a  modification 
of  the  mountain  clustering  method  described  by  Yager  and  Filev 
[56].  One  shortcoming  of  this  procedure  is  that  the  computation 
time  grows  exponentially  with  the  dimensionality  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  space.  The  subtractive  clustering  method  used  here  [48]  is 
a  modification  to  the  mountain  clustering  method  that  is  com¬ 
putationally  more  efficient.  As  implemented  in  this  application, 
the  N  features  are  normalized  in  each  dimension  so  that  their 
coordinate  ranges  in  each  dimension  are  equal,  and  a  standard 
subtractive  clustering  algorithm  is  applied.  The  clusters  are  de¬ 
termined  by  applying  this  approach  to  the  training  data. 

The  cluster  validation  problem,  or  the  criteria  for  accepting 
and  rejecting  cluster  centers  is  important  for  any  clustering 
method,  and  the  problem  is  essentially  unsolved  [57].  In  the 
subtractive  clustering  algorithm,  the  rule  that  was  adopted  is  to 
set  an  upper  threshold  e  and  a  lower  threshold  e.  If  mCk  >  e, 
the  cluster  is  accepted  definitely,  if  mCk  <  e,  the  cluster  is 
rejected  definitely,  where  mCk  is  the  mountain  function  value 
of  the  cluster  candidate.  Otherwise,  if  the  mountain  function 
value  falls  between  the  two  thresholds,  the  shortest  distance 
to  the  existing  cluster  centers  is  calculated.  This  value  is  used 
to  determine  whether  the  candidate  cluster  center  provides  a 
good  tradeoff  between  having  a  large  mountain  function  value 
and  being  far  away  from  existing  cluster  centers.  Although  the 
number  of  clusters  is  determined  by  the  algorithm  automatically, 
the  user-specified  parameters  strongly  affect  the  number  of 
clusters.  In  our  implementation,  the  default  values  from  the 
original  algorithm  were  used. 

Instead  of  determining  the  absolute  membership  of  a  test 
vector  in  one  of  the  clusters,  a  fuzzy  approach  is  implemented 
where  each  cluster  center  defines  a  rule.  Thus,  the  subtractive 
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clustering  training  algorithm  establishes  the  number  of  fuzzy 
rules  (number  of  clusters)  as  well  as  the  rule  premises  (cluster 
centers).  Given  a  test  data  point  x  in  the  iV-dimensional  feature 
space  (x  is  a  1  X  N  vector),  the  degree  to  which  the  ith  rule  is 
fired,  i.e.,  its  firing  strength,  is  defined  as 

(  ||x-Vi||2^  ^ 

Ui  -  exp  I - ^ - I  (13) 

where  V,  is  the  ith  cluster  center  and  o  is  the  application-spe¬ 
cific  constant  that  determines  the  height  and  smoothness  of  the 
mountain  function.  The  output  z  is  computed  via 

A' 

^2  UiZCi 


Y,ui 

i- 1 

where  zCi  is  the  consequence  of  the  ith  rule  and  K  is  the  number 
of  rules. 

The  rule  structure  adopted  was  a  first-order  Sugeno  rule  [58], 
since  it  has  been  established  that  this  model  can  accurately  rep¬ 
resent  complex  behavior  with  only  a  few  rules  [59].  The  rules 
thus  have  the  form 


xCi  =  g  ,xT  +  hi 


(15) 


where  g,  a  1  x  N  vector  and  h,  is  a  constant.  Given  that  we  have 
a  set  of  rules  with  fixed  premises,  optimizing  the  parameters  in 
the  consequent  equations  with  training  data  reduces  to  a  least 
squares  problem  [58].  Letting 


Pi  = 


Ui 

K 

j= i 


(16) 


the  equation  for  the  output  of  the  system  can  be  written 


K  I\ 

z  -  22  PiZci  ~  X  MgixT  +  hi).  (17) 
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Given  M  training  vectors,  the  set  of  outputs  can  be  written 
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(18) 


where  f>,:J  denotes  />,  evaluated  at  x( .  Again,  an  output  z  is  set 
to  1  or  0  depending  on  whether  the  corresponding  input  feature 
vector  x  is  associated  with  an  ordnance  or  nonordnance  item. 
Given  the  set  of  training  vectors,  the  first  matrix  on  the  right-hand 
side  (RHS)  of  the  above  equation  is  constant  while  the  second  one 
consists  of  the  parameter  vectors  to  be  estimated.  Thus,  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  standard  linearproblem  with  the  format  of  AP  =  B 
that  can  be  solved  by  least  squares.  To  solve  for  the  parameters  of 
interest,  the  recursive  least  squares  (RLS)  estimation  algorithm 
is  used  in  order  to  avoid  both  the  computational  complexity  as¬ 


sociated  with  calculating  the  inverse  of  A,  as  well  as  the  numer¬ 
ical  stability  issues.  RLS  has  been  fully  described  [60],  and  deter¬ 
mines  the  parameters  P  via  the  following  iterative  formula 


Pi+i  =  Pi  +  Si+iai+i  (bf+1  -  af+1] 

v  £iai+iaLFi^i  •  _  n  i 

^  ^  ^  -  0,  1?  .  .  .  J  Tl 


■  a^+1Siai+i 
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where 

P,  parameter  estimate  at  the  ith  iteration; 

L,  covariance  matrix; 

aj  ith  row  vector  of  A; 

hf  ith  row  vector  of  B; 

P„  final  least  squares  estimate. 

The  initial  condition  of  the  iteration  can  be  set  to  Po  =  0  and 
S  =  /ui,  where  I  is  an  identity  matrix  and  /i  is  a  large  positive 
number. 

Next,  the  (first-order)  Sugeno  type  fuzzy  inference  system  is 
constructed.  There  are  K  fuzzy  IF-THEN  rules;  each  rule  follows 
the  format 


If  at(l)  is  An  and  x(2)  is  A/ 2  and  . . .  x(n)  is  Ain 
then  x  =  g;XT  +  (20) 

where 

x(j  )  jth  element  of  the  vector  under  test,  x; 
z  system  output; 
g, .  h,  defined  above. 

Aij  is  an  exponential,  or  Gaussian,  membership  function  given 

by 


Aij(q )  =  exp 


(.q-xc,U))2\ 

2  a2  J 


(21) 


where  xCj  ( j )  is  the  jth  element  of  xC;  (i.e.,  the  ith  rule  premise), 
and  a  is  defined  in  the  firing  strength  expression  [(13)].  The 
membership  functions  are  completely  defined  by  the  cluster 
centers.  In  effect,  aggregation  is  performed  by  adding  the  out¬ 
puts  after  multiplication  by  the  firing  strength  and  defuzzifica¬ 
tion  is  implemented  by  weighting  the  average  of  the  outputs. 
A  Gaussian  membership  function  was  chosen  since  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  specified  by  two  parameters,  it  is  invariant  under  multi¬ 
plication  and  Fourier  transformation,  it  is  smooth,  and  the  no¬ 
tation  is  concise.  Multiplication  is  used  as  the  AND  operator. 
The  fuzzy  inference  system  weights  the  output  of  each  rule  by 
the  rule’s  firing  strength,  and  computes  the  output  value  as  a 
weighted  average  of  the  output  of  each  rule. 


E.  Training  of  the  Algorithms 

There  was  no  separate  training  area  available  to  NRL  prior  to 
or  during  the  JPG  IV  demonstration,  so  a  round-robin  training 
method,  also  known  as  a  leave-one-out  method,  was  one  of  the 
approaches  used  to  determine  the  parameters  required  by  the 
various  algorithms.  This  approach  attempted  to  provide  a  base¬ 
line  as  to  the  best  possible  performance  attainable  by  these  al¬ 
gorithms  for  the  particular  data  set.  The  method  uses  the  data 
set  circularly,  so  that  the  object  being  tested  is  not  used  to  de¬ 
velop  the  statistics  that  are  used  to  test  it.  For  example,  when 
attempting  to  determine  whether  the  object  associated  with  mea¬ 
surement  x  is  a  target  or  clutter  item  for  the  GLRT  processor,  we 
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Fig.  3.  Performance  for  the  four  algorithms  and  a  baseline  measure  (threshold  on  the  EMI  data)  for  cross-validation  testing  on  the  JPG  IV  data.  MTADS  system 
performance  at  the  JPG  IV  demonstration  is  also  shown. 


train  the  model  pdfs,  p(x  |  Hi,  *)  and  p(x  |  Hq ),  with  the  entire 
data  set  with  the  exception  of  x.  In  this  way  the  training  and  de¬ 
tection  data  are  separate,  and  the  largest  possible  training  set  is 
used.  This  approach  results,  for  example,  in  109  feature  vectors 
at  the  hidden  level  of  the  PNN. 

After  the  ground  truth  was  released,  NRL  acquired  the  nonord¬ 
nance  items  used  at  JPG  IV.  Measurements  at  several  depths 
and  orientations  of  20  of  these  items,  as  well  as  9  inert  ordnance 
items  were  made  in  the  test  pit  located  at  the  NRL  test  facility 
in  Blossom  Point,  MD,  USA  using  the  magnetometer  array  and 
the  EMI  arrays  to  conduct  orthogonal  surveys.  The  test  pit  data 
thus  formed  a  comprehensive,  but  separate,  “training  data  set.” 
This  test  pit  data  was  used  to  train  a  subset  of  the  algorithms 
described  earlier,  and  then  the  JPG  IV  data  was  used  as  a  test  set. 
In  this  scenario,  no  training  was  performed  on  the  JPG  IV  data. 
Such  an  approach  is  often  preferred  to  evaluate  the  robustness  of 
the  candidate  algorithms.  Other  data  collected  with  the  MTADS 
system  was  not  utilized  for  training  as  the  nonordnance  items 
emplaced  for  the  JPG  IV  test  were  substantially  different  than 
nonordnance  items  commonly  encountered  in  field  exercises. 

In  the  leave-one -out  training  approach,  110  different  training 
sets  were  used  each  composed  of  109  training  vectors,  and  thus 
the  discrimination  algorithm  for  each  of  the  four  discrimination 
approaches  change  slightly  as  the  training  sets  change.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  cluster  centers  for  the  subtractive  fuzzy  clustering 
algorithm  change  slightly  across  each  of  the  110  training  sets; 
however,  the  changes  are  not  dramatic.  Although  this  is  not  an 
approach  that  would  be  used  in  practice,  it  is  a  standard  mech¬ 
anism  by  which  to  evaluate  performance  when  the  amount  of 
data  available  is  limited.  When  the  test  pit  data  was  used  for 
training,  each  algorithm  was  trained  once  and  the  resulting  al¬ 
gorithm  was  applied  to  the  JPG  IV  data.  For  the  fuzzy-clustering 
algorithm,  the  number  of  cluster  centers,  which  is  the  same  as 


the  number  of  fuzzy  rules,  was  four  in  the  leave-one-out  training 
approach.  This  relatively  small  number  of  cluster  centers  attests 
to  the  particular  advantage  of  using  the  Sugeno  type  fuzzy  rules 
in  that  complex  behavior  can  be  represented  with  only  a  few 
rules.  Three  clusters  were  generated  when  the  test  pit  data  was 
used  for  training  the  algorithm. 

V.  Results 

The  ROC  curves  for  the  four  algorithms  described  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  section  are  shown  in  Fig.  3  for  the  case  where  leave-one- 
out  training  was  applied  in  conjunction  with  the  JPG  IV  data. 
ROC  performance  is  plotted  as  the  “Probability  of  stating  UXO 
is  present  when  UXO  is  present,”  or  True  Positives,  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  “Probability  of  stating  UXO  is  present  when  UXO 
is  not  present,”  or  False  Positives.  All  processors  utilize  both 
magnetometer  and  EMI  data,  thus  the  results  are  essentially 
“sensor  fusion"  results.  For  the  GLRT,  or  Bayesian,  processor, 
the  feature  set  that  provides  the  best  performance  consists  of 
magnetometer-moment  azimuth,  transverse-EMI-polarizability, 
and  the  ratio  between  the  two  EMI  polarizability  moments.  The 
remaining  processors  utilized  all  of  the  features — performance 
was  not  dramatically  affected  by  exclusion  of  the  features  not 
included  in  the  GLRT  processor.  Fig.  3  plots  the  ROC  perfor¬ 
mance  of  each  of  the  four  processors  considered,  as  well  as  a 
ROC  obtained  for  a  simple  threshold  processor  operating  on 
the  EM  data  alone.  The  EM  threshold  is  indicative  of  the  per¬ 
formance  obtained  by  a  cueing  processor  that  might  be  used 
as  a  preprocessor.  In  addition,  the  performance  of  the  MTADS 
system  using  “man  in  the  loop”  processing  as  scored  for  the  JPG 
IV  demonstration  is  shown. 

Clearly,  a  simple  threshold  on  the  EMI  data  is  not  an  effective 
discriminator  of  UXO  from  non-  UXO  items.  The  maximum- 
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Fig.  4.  Comparison  of  single  sensor  performance  versus  fused  performance  for  the  Bayesian/GLRT  algorithm  (top  panel)  and  the  subtractive  fuzzy  clustering 
algorithm  (bottom  panel). 


likelihood  clustering  algorithm  improves  performance  some¬ 
what,  and  its  performance  is  near  that  achieved  by  the  NRL 
“man-in-the-loop”  approach.  The  PNN,  subtractive  fuzzy  clus¬ 
tering  technique,  and  the  Bayesian  approach  provide  substan¬ 
tial  performance  improvements  over  that  obtained  by  the  max¬ 
imum  likelihood  clustering  technique.  This  may  be  a  result  of 
the  additional  information  incorporated  by  the  fuzzy  rule  base 
and  the  PNN,  or  the  correlation  structure  incorporated  into  the 
Bayesian  processor.  Although  the  limited  amount  of  data  does 
not  allow  strict  statistical  comparisons  across  algorithms,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  PNN  performance  is  better  than  the  other  algo¬ 


rithms  at  the  lower  true  positive  rates  and  that  the  GLRT  per¬ 
formance  is  better  than  the  other  algorithms  at  the  higher  true 
positive  rates.  The  subtractive  fuzzy  technique  tends  to  perform 
at  the  average  of  the  PNN  and  GLRT  algorithms.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  date  to  fuse  the  processor  outputs  using  a 
technique  such  as  algorithm  ensembles  [61]  (i.e.,  joint  decisions 
made  using  many  diverse  classification  algorithms),  although 
this  and  other  techniques  will  be  considered  in  future  work. 

ROC  curves  for  the  GLRT  processor  and  the  subtractive 
fuzzy  processor,  where  the  EMI  and  magnetometer  features 
have  been  considered  separately  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  These 
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Fig.  5.  Cross-site  testing  and  training  results. 


processors  were  considered  so  that  the  relative  performance 
associated  with  each  sensor  could  be  gauged.  Again,  the 
performance  of  a  simple  EMI  thresholding  algorithm  and 
the  NRL  “man  in  the  loop”  processing  results  are  shown 
for  comparison.  The  GLRT  (top  panel)  operating  on  the 
magnetometer  features  alone  provides  results  comparable  to 
NRLs  man-in-the  loop  processing.  The  features  used  for  the 
GLRT/magnetometer-only  processor  consisted  of  dipole-az¬ 
imuth  and  dipole-orientation.  Utilization  of  these  features  has 
been  suggested  and  validated  in  previous  studies  that  suggested 
that  discriminating  UXO  based  on  induced  versus  remnant 
magnetization  was  possible  [62],  The  GLRT  operating  on  the 
EMI  features  alone,  which  consisted  of  the  depth  estimate, 
transverse-EMI-polarizability,  and  the  ratio  between  the  two 
EMI  polarizability  moments,  results  in  better  performance  than 
that  obtained  with  the  magnetometer  alone.  Fusion  of  the  data 
features  between  the  EMI  and  the  magnetometer  provides  an 
additional  performance  improvement  over  that  obtained  with 
the  EMI  features  alone,  especially  at  the  higher  true  positive 
probabilities.  The  fuzzy  technique  (bottom  panel)  operating 
on  the  EMI  features  alone  provide  results  comparable  to 
NRLs  man-in-the  loop  processing,  and  the  fuzzy  technique 
applied  to  the  magnetometer  features  results  in  slightly  better 
performance.  As  observed  with  the  GLRT,  fusion  of  the  data 
features  across  sensors  provides  an  additional  performance 
improvement  over  either  sensor  alone.  This  performance 
improvement  is  observed  for  all  true-positive  levels. 

Fig.  5  shows  ROC  curves  with  the  sensor  features  fused  for 
the  Bayesian,  fuzzy  clustering,  and  PNN  for  the  case  where 
the  algorithms  were  trained  on  the  test  pit  data  collected  at  the 
Blossom  Point  site  and  tested  on  the  data  collected  during  the 
JPG  IV  exercise.  In  this  case,  the  training  data  set  and  the  test 
data  set  were  completely  separate.  As  in  the  previous  figures,  the 


performance  of  an  algorithm  which  simply  thresholds  the  EMI 
data  as  well  as  the  NRL  “man  in  the  loop”  performance  is  shown 
for  comparison.  As  expected,  the  performance  for  each  of  the 
algorithms  degrades  over  that  obtained  with  the  leave-one-out 
training  on  the  JPG  IV  data  set.  The  PNN  performance  is  de¬ 
graded  the  most,  although  its  performance  continues  to  exceed 
that  of  the  simple  EMI  threshold.  The  subtractive  fuzzy  tech¬ 
nique  provides  the  best  performance  overall,  although  the  GLRT 
performance  is  similar  at  the  higher  true  positive  rates.  In  the 
UXO  classification  problem,  the  90%-95%  true  positive  region 
or  higher  on  the  ROC  curve  is  considered  the  ultimate  discrim¬ 
ination  goal,  given  the  risks  associated  with  lower  UXO  clear¬ 
ance  rates.  Comparing  the  results  at  a  90%  true  positive  rate 
shows  that  the  PNN  and  GLRT  results  are  equivalent  (approxi¬ 
mately  76%  false  positives)  while  the  fuzzy  clustering  algorithm 
has  higher  performance  (approximately  64%  false  positives). 

One  possible  reason  that  the  performance  is  degraded  so  sub¬ 
stantially  for  the  cross-site  training  results  is  that  the  EMI  data 
at  JPG  IV  were  collected  using  an  older  version  of  the  data  ac¬ 
quisition  system  than  was  used  to  obtain  the  training  data  at  the 
Blossom  Point  site.  In  the  JPG  IV  collection  with  the  older  data 
acquisition  system,  there  was  a  variable  and  drifting  offset  be¬ 
tween  the  three  EMI  sensors.  As  a  result,  what  should  have  been 
symmetric  signals  from  vertical  objects  often  were  not  as  sym¬ 
metric  as  theory  would  predict,  and  this  lack  of  symmetry  af¬ 
fected  the  estimation  of  the  features.  Thus,  the  statistical  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  physics-based  features  associated  with  the  Blossom 
Point  training  set  could  be  different  from  those  encountered  at 
JPG  IV.  The  magnitude  of  this  effect  will  be  considered  in  fu¬ 
ture  work  using  data  from  other  sites.  An  additional  source  of 
error  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  naturally  occurring  mag¬ 
netic  noise  at  JPG  IV  which  was  not  present  in  the  Blossom 
Point  training  data. 
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VI.  Conclusion 

The  performance  of  a  variety  of  signal  processing  techniques 
has  been  evaluated  on  a  set  of  data  collected  by  the  MTADS 
sensor  suite  with  the  goal  of  decreasing  the  false-alarm  rate 
associated  with  discriminating  UXO  from  clutter.  Prior  to  this 
analysis,  data  was  collected  with  the  MTADS  sensor  during  the 
JPG  IV  technology  demonstration  exercise.  This  exercise  was 
designed  to  test  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  ordnance 
and  nonordnance.  The  techniques  that  were  applied  to  this  data 
included  a  maximum  likelihood  clustering  technique,  a  proba¬ 
bilistic  neural  network,  a  generalized  likelihood  ratio  test,  and  a 
subtractive  fuzzy  clustering  technique.  These  approaches  were 
selected  based  on  their  hypothesized  robustness  to  uncertainty 
or  their  robustness  when  faced  with  a  limited  training  set.  A 
set  of  physics-based  features  obtained  from  the  simple  magne¬ 
tometer  and  EMI  models  was  available  to  each  algorithm.  The 
algorithms  were  compared  based  on  their  ability  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  nonordnance,  or  clutter,  items  from  ordnance  items.  Per¬ 
formance  of  the  various  algorithms  was  evaluated  under  two 
training  scenarios:  a  leave-one-out  approach  where  the  JPG  IV 
data  was  used  for  both  testing  and  training,  and  a  cross-site  ap¬ 
proach  where  data  from  a  collection  separate  from  the  JPG  IV 
exercise  was  utilized.  This  approach  allowed  both  an  assessment 
of  performance  bounds  and  an  estimate  of  the  robustness  of  the 
various  algorithms. 

All  of  the  signal  processing  algorithms  considered,  with  the 
exception  of  the  maximum  likelihood  clustering  technique, 
appear  to  hold  promise  for  processing  EMI  and  magnetometer 
data  for  UXO  discrimination  when  limited  training  data  is 
available.  The  MTADS  false-alarm  probability  was  42%  during 
the  demonstration,  and  the  detection  probability  was  66%. 
The  PNN,  GLRT,  and  subtractive  fuzzy  technique  achieved 
false-alarm  probabilities  (respectively)  of  27%,  22%,  and  24% 
in  the  leave  one  out  training  approach  and  47%,  30%,  and  27%  in 
the  cross-site  training  approach  at  a  detection  probability  of  66% . 
Thus,  the  false  alarm  rate  can  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  a  factor 
of  2  using  these  approaches  on  this  data  set.  Alternatively,  at  a 
fixed  false-alarm  probability,  the  improvement  in  the  detection 
rate  can  also  be  considered.  The  PNN,  GLRT,  and  subtractive 
fuzzy  technique  achieved  detection  probabilities  (respectively) 
of  75%,  87%,  and  8 1  %  in  the  leave  one  out  training  approach  and 
50%,  76%,  and  71%  in  the  cross-site  training  approach  at  a  false 
alarm  probability  of  42%.  Again,  the  algorithms  considered  here 
provided  substantial  improvements  in  performance. 

The  success  of  the  GLRT  and  the  PNN  may  be  at  least  par¬ 
tially  due  to  the  fact  that  these  approaches  model  the  decision 
process  statistically,  and  thus  deal  effectively  with  problem  un¬ 
certainty.  The  success  of  the  subtractive  fuzzy  technique  is  prob¬ 
ably  also  due,  at  least  partially,  to  the  ability  of  such  techniques 
to  robustly  handle  uncertainty  in  the  data.  Such  approaches  must 
be  tested  on  more  extensive  data  sets  prior  to  implementing  them 
for  a  system  such  as  MTADS. 

The  analysis  of  the  JPG  IV  data  is  predicated  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  a  model  can  be  used  to  extract  features  from  data  that  has 
been  collected  in  an  area  where  either  a  target  or  clutter  item  is 
located.  The  features  obtained  from  this  region  of  interest  (ROI) 


are  then  processed  by  one  of  the  algorithms  to  determine  whether 
the  object  is  ordnance  or  nonordnance.  During  field  operations, 
ground  truth  is  not  available,  and  an  algorithm  or  operator  must 
cue  the  algorithms  to  process  specific  data  segments.  Clearly, 
it  is  important  that  the  cueing  algorithm  maintain  a  very  high 
detection  rate.  During  the  third  JPG  demonstration,  the  MTADS 
was  reported  to  achieve  95%  detection  at  a  false-alarm  rate 
of  approximately  42  per  hectare  [63].  Currently,  the  MTADS 
uses  three  cueing  approaches:  an  operator  (man-in-the-loop), 
an  EM-based  cue-er,  and  a  magnetometer-based  cue-er.  The 
performance  of  such  cueing  algorithms  without  the  subsequent 
signal  processing  algorithms  was  simulated  in  this  work  by  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  performance  of  a  simple  EM  threshold  algorithm.  The 
cross-site  training  and  testing  results  indicate  that  the  false-alarm 
rate  was  reduced  by  about  30%  by  the  best  performing  algorithm 
for  most  detection  rates  over  this  simple  cuing  algorithm. 

The  performance  of  all  of  the  algorithms  considered  exceeded 
that  obtained  by  a  trained  human  operator  processing  the  JPG 
IV  data  “in  the  loop,”  although  this  operator  was  not  allowed 
access  to  training  data  from  this  particular  site.  When  the  data 
was  re-evaluated  by  a  separate  operator,  the  “man  in  the  loop” 
performance  improved  [31].  However,  the  performance  of  the 
automated  algorithms  presented  here  continues  to  out-perform 
the  man  in  the  loop  approach.  The  performance  also  exceeded 
that  of  a  simple  EMI  threshold.  It  is  important  to  acknowledge 
that  in  addition  to  the  classification  performance  improvement, 
all  of  the  algorithms  remove  the  human  expert  from  the  detec¬ 
tion  and  remediation  crew  while  at  the  same  time  significantly 
reducing  the  time  required  for  analysis,  thus  reducing  the  as¬ 
sociated  clean-up  costs.  Future  work  will  consider  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  features  from  more  sophisticated  EMI  and  magnetometer 
models. 
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Abstract — We  consider  pulsed  plane-wave  scattering  from  tar¬ 
gets  burled  under  a  rough  air-ground  interface.  The  properties  of 
the  interface  are  parametrized  as  a  random  process  with  known 
statistics,  and  therefore  the  fields  scattered  from  a  particular  sur¬ 
face  constitute  one  realization  of  an  ensemble,  characterized  by 
corresponding  statistics.  Moreover,  since  the  fields  incident  upon  a 
buried  target  must  first  penetrate  the  rough  interface,  they  and  the 
subsequent  scattered  fields  are  random  processes  as  well.  Based  on 
this  understanding,  an  optimal  detector  is  formulated,  accounting 
for  the  clutter  and  target-signature  statistics  (the  former  due  to 
scattering  at  the  rough  surface,  and  the  latter  due  to  transmission); 
the  statistics  of  these  two  processes  are  in  general  different.  De¬ 
tector  performance  is  compared  to  that  of  a  matched  filter,  which 
assumes  the  target  signature  is  known  exactly  (i.e.,  nonrandom). 
The  results  presented  here,  as  a  function  of  angle  and  polarization, 
demonstrate  that  there  is  often  a  significant  gain  in  detector  per¬ 
formance  if  the  target  signature  is  properly  treated  as  a  random 
process. 

Index  Terms — Optimal  detection,  rough  surface  scattering,  time- 
domain  analysis. 

I.  Introduction 

THE  scattering  of  waves  at  a  rough  surface  has  motivated 
considerable  research  [1] — [9].  These  studies  have  been 
performed  primarily  in  the  frequency  domain,  although  there 
have  been  some  recent  time-domain  investigations  [7],  [9].  The 
rough  surface  is  usually  parametrized  as  a  random  process  (i.e., 
while  the  details  of  a  particular  realization  of  the  surface  are 
not  known  exactly,  each  surface  is  assumed  to  represent  one 
realization  of  an  ensemble,  characterized  by  known  statistics). 
Since  the  rough  surface  is  treated  statistically,  the  fields 
scattered  and  transmitted  (for  penetrable  surfaces)  at  such 
a  surface  must  be  parametrized  statistically  as  well.  In  the 
frequency  domain,  the  fields  scattered  at  a  given  frequency  are 
parametrized  as  a  random  variable  [1] — [8],  usually  by  the  mean 
and  variance  (under  the  assumption  that  the  random  variable 
has  a  Gaussian  distribution).  For  time-domain  scattering,  the 
fields  must  be  parametrized  as  a  random  process  [9].  In  our 
previous  investigation  of  transient  scattering  from  a  Gaussian 
rough  surface  [9],  we  have  found  the  backscattered  fields  to 
be  wide-sense-stationary  and  Gaussian;  however,  the  data  was 
correlated  (i.e.,  it  was  nof-white). 
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The  statistics  of  fields  scattered  by  a  rough  surface  are  of  in¬ 
terest  for  many  applications.  For  example,  such  statistics  can 
be  used  to  infer  properties  of  the  rough  surface,  of  interest  for 
remote  sensing  of  soil  or  vegetation  [4]— [6].  In  the  work  pre¬ 
sented  here,  we  are  interested  in  detection  of  a  target  situated 
near  a  rough  surface,  for  which  the  rough-surface-induced  scat¬ 
tered  fields  are  usually  characterized  as  clutter.  In  detection  ap¬ 
plications,  the  clutter  statistics  are  often  used  to  prewhiten  the 
data  [9] — [1 1],  representing  the  initial  stage  in  most  detectors. 

The  most  commonly  used  scheme  for  detection  of  transient 
signals  is  the  matched  filter  [10],  in  which  the  target  signa¬ 
ture  is  assumed  known  exactly.  However,  as  discussed  above, 
the  fields  transmitted  through  a  penetrable  rough  surface  con¬ 
stitute  a  random  process  (like  the  surface-scattered  fields),  and 
therefore  the  fields  that  impinge  upon  a  buried  target  are,  in 
turn,  random  (further  randomness  can  incur  if  the  medium  under 
the  surface  is  itself  random  [6],  although  this  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  here).  Therefore,  even  if  the  buried  target  is  known  exactly 
(but  the  rough  surface  is  treated  statistically),  its  scattered  fields 
must  be  treated  as  a  random  process.  In  a  previous  paper  [9], 
we  have  demonstrated  that,  in  many  cases,  the  random  quality 
of  the  target  signature  results  in  matched-filter  detector  perfor¬ 
mance — quantified  in  terms  of  probability  of  detection  versus 
probability  of  false  alarm,  termed  the  receiver  operating  char¬ 
acteristic  (ROC) — which  is  significantly  inferior  to  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  ideal  matched-filter  theory  (which  assumes  all  under¬ 
lying  assumptions  are  valid).  In  this  paper,  we  consider  imple¬ 
mentation  of  an  optimal  detector  which  properly  accounts  for 
the  random  nature  of  the  target’s  scattered  signature. 

The  development  of  an  optimal  detector  for  a  random  signal 
in  noise  (clutter)  requires  a  priori  knowledge  of  both  the  target 
and  clutter  statistics.  As  discussed  above,  a  whitening  filter  is 
generally  used  to  convert  the  clutter  into  a  white  process.  The 
whitening  filter  is  implemented  using  the  clutter  correlation 
matrix  [10],  [11],  computed  here  via  Monte  Carlo  simulations 
for  scattering  from  the  rough  surface  alone,  in  the  absence  of 
buried  targets  (as  would  be  done  for  the  experimental  collection 
of  clutter  statistics).  Therefore,  while  frequency-domain  fields 
scattered  from  a  rough  surface  are  parametrized  by  their  mean 
and  variance,  here  time -domain  scattering  (a  random  process) 
is  characterized  via  its  correlation  matrix.  Having  quantified  the 
statistics  of  time-domain  rough-surface  scattering,  it  remains 
to  account  for  the  statistics  of  the  stochastic  buried-target 
signature. 

As  discussed  subsequently,  an  optimal  scheme  for  detection 
of  a  random  signature  requires  integration  over  the  signature’s 
density  function  [10].  Unfortunately,  such  a  density  function 
is  difficult  to  obtain  in  general.  Therefore,  we  implement  the 
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optimal  detector  approximately  via  Monte  Carlo  integration, 
through  consideration  of  multiple  realizations  of  the  target  sig¬ 
nature  (each  for  a  particular  rough  surface,  from  an  ensemble  of 
such).  Thus,  instead  of  requiring  the  statistics  of  the  target  re¬ 
sponse,  per  se,  we  only  require  access  to  a  set  of  target  signatures 
representative  of  such.  Multiple  waveforms  are  calculated  here 
using  a  forward-scattering  algorithm.  Recall  from  above  that,  in 
principle,  clutter  statistics  can  be  measured  and  therefore  a  for¬ 
ward  algorithm  is  not  essential  for  such.  However,  to  build  an 
optimal  detector,  one  requires  multiple  realizations  of  the  target 
signature,  for  different  manifestations  of  the  rough  surface.  A 
fast  forward-scattering  algorithm  is  therefore  essential  for  op¬ 
timal  detection  of  such  targets,  with  random  scattering  signa¬ 
tures  (the  statistics  of  which  are  not  easily  measured  for  vari¬ 
able  targets  and  target  positions).  While  fast  algorithms  are  well 
known  to  be  requisite  elements  in  inverse-scattering  schemes 
(generally  for  deterministic  scattering  data)  [12],  [13],  here  we 
introduce  the  use  of  such  in  optimal  detectors  (for  stochastic 
scattering  data). 

The  optimal  detector  is  of  general  utility,  with  results 
presented  here  for  the  special  case  of  two-dimensional  scat¬ 
tering.  All  scattering  data  are  computed  via  a  finite-difference 
time-domain  (FDTD)  algorithm  [14]— [30],  in  which  we 
consider  plane-wave  incidence  and  far-zone  scattering,  using 
an  appropriate  near-to-far-zone  transformation  [9],  [30]. 
Moreover,  since  this  algorithm  must  be  run  many  times — to 
compute  clutter  statistics,  multiple  realizations  of  the  sto¬ 
chastic  target  signature,  as  well  as  for  generation  of  ROC 
curves — it  is  essential  that  the  FDTD  be  as  fast  as  possible. 
To  reduce  the  computational  domain,  we  have  utilized  the 
perfectly-matched-layer  (PML)  absorbing-boundary  condition 
[23]-[25],  with  appropriate  modifications  for  handling  lossy 
soil  [26],  [27], 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  In 
Section  II  we  develop  the  optimal  detector  for  targets  with 
random  scattering  signatures.  Since  the  fast  forward-scattering 
algorithm  is  an  integral  element  of  such,  it  is  discussed  in 
this  section.  Results  are  presented  in  Section  III,  for  both  TE 
and  TM  polarization,  wherein  comparisons  are  performed 
with  the  idealized  matched  filter.  Conclusions  are  discussed  in 
Section  IV,  as  are  directions  for  future  research. 

II.  Optimal  Detector 
A.  Target-Signature  Model 

We  consider  development  of  an  optimal  detector  for  known 
targets  buried  under  a  rough  interface.  In  a  previous  paper 
[9],  we  investigated  the  matched  filter  and  evaluated  its  per¬ 
formance.  The  matched  filter  is  optimal  if  the  target  signature 
is  known  exactly  and  the  noise  (clutter)  is  Gaussian  and 
wide-sense  stationary.  In  our  previous  work  [9],  we  have  found 
that  a  Gaussian  rough  surface  yields  clutter  which  is  Gaussian 
and  wide-sense  stationary,  although  it  has  been  found  to  be 
correlated.  Therefore,  for  the  problem  considered  here,  the 
matched  filter  is  preceded  by  a  whitening  filter  [10], 

Having  verified  that  the  clutter  meets  the  requirements  of  a 
matched  filter,  it  remains  to  investigate  the  characteristics  of 
the  target  signature.  The  assumption  of  a  deterministic  target  re¬ 


sponse  is  investigated  by  comparing  the  receiver  operating  char¬ 
acteristics  (ROCs)  obtained  via  Monte  Carlo  simulation  with 
idealized  ROC  curves,  computed  presupposing  that  all  under¬ 
lying  assumptions  are  valid.  In  such  computations,  a  natural 
choice  for  the  “known”  target  signature  is  its  response  when 
buried  under  a  flat  interface,  represented  in  discretized  form  by 
the  TV-dimensional  vector  s  =  [si  S2  ■■■  SAr]T;  the  dis¬ 
cretized  measured  field  and  clutter  are  similarly  expressed  as 
e  =  [ei  62  ...  6jst]T  and  C  =  [ci  C2  ...  CAr]T, 

respectively.  Therefore,  the  matched  filter  assumes  that  under 
hypothesis  Hi  (target  plus  clutter)  e  —  s  +  c.  while  under  hy¬ 
pothesis  Ho  (clutter  only)  e  =  c.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
clutter  as  measured  is  not  white,  we  assume  e,  s,  and  c  have 
been  passed  through  a  whitening  filter.  In  the  Bayesian  approach 
[10],  we  partition  the  observation  space  into  two  regions,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  two  hypotheses,  such  that  the  cost  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  is  minimized.  This  is  done  by  transforming  the  iV-dimen- 
sional  problem  into  a  one-dimensional  likelihood  ratio  test 

A(e)  =  (,) 

Pc(e) 

where  pc(-)  is  the  probability  distribution  function  of  the  clutter 
c.  The  likelihood  ratio  is  compared  against  a  threshold  T  [10], 
and  we  decide  that  the  signal  is  present  if  A(e)  >  T  and  it 
is  not  present  if  A(e)  <  T.  After  prewhitening  the  Gaussian 
clutter,  the  natural  log  of  (1)  yields  the  conventional  matched- 
filter  sufficient  statistic  [10]  l  —  eTs. 

The  ROCs  give  a  measure  of  the  detector  performance, 
through  consideration  of  the  probability  of  detection  (Pd) 
versus  the  probability  of  false  alarm  (PF)-  By  definition, 

pOO 

PD=  /  p(A\Hi)  dA 
Jt 

poo 

PF=  /  P(A\H0)dA  (2) 

Jt 

where  p(A\H,)  is  the  probability  of  A  for  hypothesis  Hi.  It  can 
be  shown  that,  for  the  case  of  additive  white  Gaussian  noise 
(after  prewhitening),  the  probabilities  of  detection  and  false 
alarm  depend  only  on  the  parameter  d  —  E/a2,  where  E  is  the 
energy  of  the  target  response  and  a2  is  the  noise  variance  [10], 

Therefore,  from  E  and  a2,  one  can  readily  compute  the 
theoretical  ROC,  representative  of  idealized  detector  perfor¬ 
mance,  if  all  the  assumptions  mentioned  earlier  are  valid. 
By  comparing  these  theoretical  characteristics  with  the  ones 
obtained  by  Monte  Carlo  simulation  (considering  a  large 
number  of  surface  realizations),  we  have  determined  in  [9]  that 
the  actual  detector  performance  is  often  well  below  that  of  the 
ideal,  especially  for  near-grazing  incidence.  We  attributed  this 
to  an  inappropriateness  of  the  deterministic -target-response 
assumption. 

B.  Optimal  Detector 

One  can  model  the  randomness  in  the  target  response  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  generalized  stochastic  parameter  9.  Instead  of  as¬ 
suming  the  target  signature  s  is  known  exactly,  we  introduce 
an  uncertainty  which  we  symbolize  by  introducing  the  notation 
s(9).  where  9  represents  a  vector  of  stochastic  parameters  that 
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Fig.  1 .  Optimal  detector  for  a  random  signal  in  additive  clutter,  using  a  Wiener  whitening  filter  and  M  realizations  of  the  random  signature. 


are  responsible  for  the  random  nature  of  s.  Thus,  under  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  Hi,  the  received  signal  becomes  e  =  s(9)+c.  The  pre¬ 
vious,  simple  likelihood  ratio  is  now  generalized  as 

( pc[e  -  s(9)]pe(9)  d9  , 

A(e)  =  1 - jj-e y - =  J  A(e| 9)p,(9)d9  (3) 

where  A(e| 9)  represents  the  likelihood  ratio  for  a  particular  s{9) 
and  Pff(9)  is  the  probability  density  function  of  the  vector  9. 

Note  that  we  have  not  specified  9,  nor  do  we  quantify  its  dis¬ 
tribution.  Even  though  there  are  ways  to  model  9  as  a  physical 
quantity,  we  avoid  this  and  consider  an  alternative  manner  of 
computing  the  likelihood  ratio.  Considering  (3),  note  that  the 
expression  on  the  right  side  is  simply  the  ensemble  average  of 
A(e| 9),  computed  for  all  possible  values  of  9.  We  can  approxi¬ 
mate  this  quantity  numerically  by  performing  Monte  Carlo  inte¬ 
gration.  Thus,  we  consider  M  realizations  of  the  random  vector 
9,  the  mth  of  which  is  represented  by  9m  (physically  corre¬ 
sponding  to  M  realizations  of  the  rough  surface),  and  compute 
the  approximate  likelihood  ratio  as 

r  i  M 

A(e)  =  /  A(e| 9)p0(9)  d9  «  - :  £  A(e|0m).  (4) 

■'  1  m=l 

Consequently,  we  obtain  the  structure  of  the  optimal  receiver 
described  in  Fig.  1 . 

The  whitening  filter  is  implemented  as  a  forward 
linear  prediction-error  filter  [31].  A  linear  prediction 
filter  is  a  Wiener  filter,  with  tap  weights  represented 
by  the  vector  w  —  [ruo,  w± . . .  wp]T,  (Pth-order  filter) 
satisfying  the  Yule-Walker  equation  Rw  —  r,  where 

=  E[cncn+i\,r  —  [/ ' i  i'2  ■  ■  ■  r/>]T,  and  R  represents  the 
correlation  matrix  i?[ccT],  which,  for  a  wide-sense  stationary 
process,  has  Toeplitz  symmetry. 


C.  Numerical  Model 

The  data  used  in  our  study  are  obtained  by  numerical  simu¬ 
lation  using  a  two-dimensional  finite-difference  time-domain 
code  (with  no  variation  in  the  z  direction,  see  Fig.  2).  We 
use  the  standard  Yee  cell  [14],  for  both  TE  and  TM  polar¬ 
ization.  Plane-wave  excitation  is  considered,  employing  a 
(total  field)-(scattered  field)  formulation  [9],  [19],  [20].  The 
backscattered  fields  to  be  processed  are  observed  in  the  far 
zone,  necessitating  a  near-to-far  zone  transformation  [9],  [30], 
with  separate  Huygens  surfaces  used  to  enclose  the  target 
and  the  rough  surface  (Fig.  2).  Finally,  with  regard  to  the 
rough  air-ground  interface,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
staircase  approximation  to  such  (inherent  to  the  Yee  scheme)  is 
accurate,  as  long  as  the  grid  size  is  very  small  compared  with 
the  wavelength,  the  surface  correlation  length,  and  the  surface 
variance  [7], 

To  implement  the  detector,  we  must  first  characterize  p,:(c), 
which  requires  hundreds  of  rough-surface  realizations  (N,/),  in 
the  absence  of  a  target.  Subsequent  implementation  of  the  de¬ 
tector  in  (4),  for  a  given  e,  requires  computation  of  the  like¬ 
lihood  ratios  A(e|0m),  therefore  requiring  M  realizations  of 
s(9m)\  in  the  subsequent  examples,  we  demonstrate  that,  for 
the  data  considered  here,  M  must  be  on  the  order  of  forty.  Fi¬ 
nally,  e  is  a  random  process  (and  therefore  A(e|0m)  a  random 
variable).  Therefore,  the  statistical  detector  characterization  re¬ 
quires  consideration  of  Ne  realizations  of  the  scattered  signal 
e,  where  here  we  have  considered  Ne  on  the  order  of  several 
hundred.  Therefore,  detector  implementation  and  characteriza¬ 
tion  requires  2 M  +  Ne  +  Nc  scattered-field  computations  (the 
factor  two  in  2 M  is  clarified  below).  Therefore,  it  is  critical  that 
the  modeling  algorithm  be  as  computationally  efficient  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

To  achieve  computational  efficiency,  it  is  essential  that  the 
FDTD  computational  domain  be  as  small  as  possible.  Therefore, 
we  have  employed  a  PML  absorbing  medium  for  the  outwardly 
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Region  1 

Total  fields  Air-ground  interface 


Computational 


(b) 

Fig.  2.  Schematization  of  the  buried-target  problem  and  the  finite-difference  time-domain  algorithm  used  for  its  modeling,  (a)  Target  buried  under  a  rough  surface, 
(b)  Summary  of  FDTD  algorithm. 


propagating  waves  leaving  the  computational  domain.  The  PML 
used  here  is  designed  to  absorb  waves  in  lossy  media  [26],  [27], 
of  interest  for  the  lossy  half  space.  For  the  problems  studied, 
we  have  employed  the  incident  pulse  shown  in  Fig.  3,  represen¬ 
tative  of  a  Rayleigh  wavelet  [32],  and  have  utilized  12  FDTD 
spatial  samples  per  wavelength,  for  the  smallest  wavelength  of 
interest  in  the  problem.  The  computational  size  of  each  FDTD 
calculation  was  9AC  X  1.5AC  (width  x  depth),  where  Ac  is  the 
center  wavelength  of  the  incident  pulse  (Fig.  3)  in  free  space. 
For  this  problem  size  and  spatial  discretization  numerical  dis¬ 
persion  [17],  [18]  was  not  found  to  present  a  problem. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  results,  we  reiterate  that  we  have 
considered  plane-wave  incidence,  motivated  by  ground-pene¬ 
trating  systems  with  a  large  stand-off  distance.  For  example,  ul- 
trawideband  synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR)  systems  [33],  [34] 
employ  sensors  that  are  quite  distant  from  the  target,  for  which 


plane-wave  incidence  appears  most  appropriate.  However,  this 
introduces  a  problem.  In  particular,  diffraction  is  induced  at  the 
ends  of  the  numerical  rough  surface  (see  Fig.  2),  with  such  not 
representative  of  the  statistics  of  the  rough  surface  itself.  To  mit¬ 
igate  this  problem,  several  authors  have  considered  beam  excita¬ 
tion  [1],  [2],  [7],  which  removes  the  edge  effects  but  also  solves 
a  problem  different  from  the  plane-wave  case  of  interest.  For 
beam  excitation,  one  could  make  the  beamwidth  large  enough 
such  that,  at  least  paraxially,  a  reasonable  plane-wave  approx¬ 
imation  could  be  made;  however,  this  results  in  a  significant 
increase  in  the  computational  domain.  Moreover,  we  note  that 
previous  beam-excitation  studies  (e.g.,  [1],  [2],  [7])  have  con¬ 
sidered  narrow-band  problems,  while  here  we  are  addressing 
ultrawideband  fields  (see  Fig.  3).  For  such,  one  has  the  added 
complexity  of  requiring  the  beamwidth  to  be  wide  relative  to 
all  wavelengths  in  the  incident  pulse,  which  would  require  pro- 
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(a) 


(b) 


Fig.  3.  Incident  pulse  and  corresponding  spectrum  used  in  the  numerical  computations.  The  energy  is  peaked  at  a  center  frequency  of  300  MHz  (Ac  =  1  m).  (a) 
Time-domain  waveform,  (b)  Spectrum. 


hibitively  wide  beams  (and  hence  very  large  computational  do¬ 
mains)  at  the  low  frequencies  of  interest  in  the  pulses  used  for 
ground-penetration  applications. 

Fortunately,  for  the  detector  problem  of  interest  here,  these 
difficulties  are  avoided  to  a  large  extent.  In  particular,  for  the 
white  Gaussian  clutter  (after  prewhitening)  c,  the  optimal  de¬ 
tector  in  (4)  reduces  to  projecting  the  measured  signal  e  onto  M 
realizations  of  s(9m).  For  the  targets  considered  here,  s(9m)  is 
nonzero  over  a  relatively  limited  temporal  support,  and  it  is  only 
over  this  time  that  the  values  of  e  are  important  to  detector  per¬ 
formance.  For  the  geometrical  parameters  considered  here,  the 
edge-diffraction-induced  effects  in  e  are  well  outside  the  tem¬ 


poral  support  of  s(9m ),  and  therefore  have  no  impact  on  de¬ 
tector  performance.  We  also  note  that,  for  the  same  reasons,  the 
only  portion  of  the  clutter  c  meaningful  to  detector  performance 
is  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nonzero  support  of  s(0m)\  therefore, 
it  was  also  this  portion  of  c  that  was  used  to  compute  the  clutter 
correlation  matrix  R. 

Although  the  above  discussion  addresses  concerns  of  edge 
diffractions  induced  at  the  end  of  the  numerical  rough  surface, 
we  have  not  accounted  for  the  fact  that  such  diffractions  may 
launch  surface  waves  that  would  not  be  present  in  an  actual 
rough  surface  (without  such  endpoints).  We  have  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  the  backscattered  clutter  c,  to  see  if  such  surface  waves 
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are  induced  (as  witnessed  in  [1]  for  a  highly  conducting  inter¬ 
face).  Such  effects,  if  present,  were  within  the  noise  of  the  nu¬ 
merical  results  and  were  therefore  deemed  unimportant  for  the 
relatively  low-loss  medium  considered  here.  Therefore,  while 
plane-wave  incidence  presents  unavoidable  problems  at  the  ends 
of  the  numerical  rough  surface,  for  the  ultrawideband  appli¬ 
cations  of  interest,  beam  excitation  is  not  a  viable  alternative; 
moreover,  for  the  reasons  discussed  above,  plane-wave  excita¬ 
tion  does  not  appear  to  produce  significant  problems  for  the  de¬ 
tection  problems  and  material  properties  considered  here. 

III.  Results 

In  the  examples  considered  here,  we  assume  a  Gaussian  rough 
surface,  with  zero  mean,  standard  deviation  3.95  cm,  and  corre¬ 
lation  length  18.75  cm.  This  distribution  is  felt  reasonable  for 
many  air-soil  interfaces,  but  it  is  not  based  on  the  measured 
properties  from  any  particular  interface.  Other  parameters  and 
distributions  are  clearly  possible  (and,  possibly,  in  some  cases 
more  realistic).  However,  Gaussian  interfaces  have  been  well 
studied  [  1]— [9]  and  constitute  a  good  starting  point.  The  soil  is 
represented  by  a  lossy  dielectric  with  er  =  6  and  conductivity 
o  —  0.005S/m,  which  is  characteristic  of  many  soil  types  [35], 
Finally,  the  target  is  placed  25  cm  under  the  mean  air-ground  in¬ 
terface  position,  and  consists  of  a  lossless  dielectric  with  er  =  2, 
a  width  of  37.5  cm  (“parallel”  to  the  interface),  and  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  12.5  cm.  We  consider  both  TE  and  TM  polarizations 
and  plane-wave  incidence  at  30°  and  70°,  with  respect  to  the 
normal  (see  Fig.  2).  Finally,  in  all  cases  the  incident  pulse  shape 
corresponds  to  the  Rayleigh  wavelet  in  Fig.  3,  with  bandwidth 
representative  of  current  ground  penetrating  radar  systems. 

A.  Signature  of  Target  Buried  Under  a  Flat  Interface 

As  discussed  in  Section  II- A,  the  matched-filter  detector  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  projecting  the  measured  data  e  onto  a  canonical  wave¬ 
form,  here  the  response  of  the  target  when  buried  under  a  flat 
surface,  thereby  yielding  the  test  statistics  l  =  eTs  is  is  the 
target  response  for  a  flat  interface).  It  is  therefore  of  interest  to 
examine  the  characteristics  of  s,  as  well  as  the  statistics  of  the 
clutter  c,  which  are  fundamental  to  detector  performance. 

The  properties  of  s  are  addressed  in  Fig.  4(a)  and  (b),  in  which 
the  energy  spectral  density  (ESD)  of  s  is  investigated  for  TE  and 
TM  excitation,  considering  angles  of  incidence  9,  =  30°  and 
9i  —  70°,  respectively.  For  the  soil  considered  here,  the  Brew¬ 
ster  angle  is  67.8°  (neglecting  the  effects  of  the  conductivity 
a).  We  see  that,  over  much  of  the  spectrum,  for  9\  —  70°  the 
far-zone  backscattered  fields  are  stronger  for  TM  excitation  than 
for  TE,  consistent  with  the  enhanced  penetration  expected  for 
TM  polarization  near  the  Brewster  angle.  For  incidence  angle 
9,  —  30°  (well  away  from  the  Brewster  angle),  the  energy  spec¬ 
tral  densities  for  TE  and  TM  excitation  are  very  similar.  We 
note  that  the  polarization  and  incidence-angle  dependence  of  the 
target  itself,  apart  from  the  Brewster-angle  effects  at  the  inter¬ 
face,  also  play  a  significant  role  concerning  the  results  in  Fig.  4. 

B.  Clutter  Statistics 

From  Fig.  4,  one  might  expect  that,  for  near-Brewster  inci¬ 
dence,  a  matched  filter  would  perform  better  for  TM  polariza¬ 


tion  than  for  TE,  assuming  the  underlying  matched-filter  as¬ 
sumptions  are  valid:  that  the  target  signature  is  deterministic  and 
similar  to  that  for  a  target  under  a  flat  interface.  However,  de¬ 
tector  performance  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  cutter  charac¬ 
teristics,  the  power  spectral  density  (PSD)  for  which  are  shown 
in  Fig.  5,  using  the  surface  statistics,  polarizations,  and  inci¬ 
dence  angles  considered  above.  We  see  from  Fig.  5  that  the  PSD 
is  stronger  for  TM  excitation  than  for  TE,  appreciably  so  for 
9,  —  70°.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  that  detector  performance 
will  actually  be  worse  for  near-Brewster  TM  excitation,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  TE  incidence  at  the  same  angle,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
flat-surface  target  response  is  larger  for  TM  incidence.  Note  that 
the  clutter  is  nonwhite  (is  correlated),  and  the  detector  perfor¬ 
mance  will  ultimately  be  determined  by  the  properties  of  the 
whitened  clutter.  Nevertheless,  the  results  in  Figs.  4  and  5  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  assumption  of  optimal  detector  performance  for 
near-Brewster  TM  excitation  may  be  undermined  by  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  rough-surface-generated  clutter. 

C.  Detector  Performance 

In  the  next  series  of  figures,  we  demonstrate  ROC  perfor¬ 
mance  for  the  detectors  discussed  in  Section  II,  considering  the 
geometrical  properties  and  operating  conditions  addressed  in 
Figs.  4  and  5.  In  each  figure,  three  results  are  presented:  ide¬ 
alized  matched-filter  performance,  assuming  all  underlying  as¬ 
sumptions  are  valid;  actual  matched  filter  performance;  and  de¬ 
tector  performance  for  the  optimal  detector  in  (4),  using  M  — 
50  (for  the  examples  considered  here,  the  results  stabilized  for 
M  >  40).  The  idealized  matched-filter  results  were  computed 
by  applying  the  matched  filter  to  Ne  =  300  synthesized  wave¬ 
forms,  constructed  by  adding  the  flat-surface  target  response 
to  300  realizations  of  the  fields  scattered  from  the  rough  sur¬ 
face,  in  the  absence  of  a  buried  target  (these  were  not  the  same 
Nc  —  300  clutter  realizations  used  to  design  the  whitening 
filter).  Actual  matched-filter  performance  was  computed  using 
N,  =  300  realizations  of  fields  scattered  from  a  target  buried 
under  a  randomly  rough  surface  (making  no  assumptions  that 
the  target  signature  is  deterministic).  This  same  scattering  data 
was  used  to  characterize  the  optimal  detector  in  (4). 

To  effect  the  optimal  detector,  we  require  M  realizations  of 
the  target  signature  s(9m ),  which  must  characterize  the  statis¬ 
tical  variation  of  s(9),  dictated  by  p$ (9) .  To  compute  s(9m ),  we 
consider  M  realizations  of  the  rough  surface,  and  for  each  we 
run  the  FDTD  code  twice:  once  with  the  target  and  once  without, 
obtaining  cm  +  s(9m)  and  c,„ ,  respectively.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  two  waveforms  is  defined  to  be  s(9m),  for  use  in 
(4).  Thus,  we  parametrize  the  target  signature  as  random  and 
explicitly  enforce  (by  definition)  the  additivity  of  the  target  sig¬ 
nature  and  clutter,  both  of  which  are  random. 

In  Figs.  6  and  7,  we  plot  ROC  curves  for  TE  and  TM  polariza¬ 
tion,  respectively,  for  incidence  angle  9,  —  30°.  From  Figs.  4(a) 
and  5(a),  for  9,  =  30°,  the  target  ESD  and  clutter  PSD  are 
very  similar  for  TE  and  TM  polarization.  In  fact,  defining  Ete 
and  £tm  as  the  energies  in  the  flat-surface  target  signatures 
for  TE  and  TM  polarization,  respectively,  we  have  found  that 
-E'Tm/-E'TE  —  1-416  for  9\  —  30°.  Moreover,  defining  ct^-e  and 
aTM  as  t^c  clutter  variance  for  TE  and  TM  polarization,  respec¬ 
tively,  we  have  found  that,  for  9\  —  30°,  ^tm/ ^te  —  1-584. 
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(a) 


(b) 


Fig.  4.  Energy  spectral  density  of  a  37.5  cm  X  12.5  cm  dielectric  target  (er  =  2 )  buried  25  cm  beneath  a  flat  air-ground  interface,  with  the  lossy  soil  characterized 
by  er  =  G  and  a  =  0.005S/m.  Results  are  plotted  for  both  TE  (horizontal)  and  TM  (vertical)  polarization,  (a)  Incidence  angle  =  SO11,  (b)  Incidence  angle 
6i  =  TO1’. 


The  similarity  of  the  target  energies  and  clutter  variances  for  TE 
and  TM  polarization  forecasts  the  similarity  in  detector  perfor¬ 
mance  manifested  in  Figs.  6  and  7,  for  0,  —  30°.  The  other  sig¬ 
nificant  observation  from  these  figures,  is  that,  for  0,  —  30°,  the 
optimal  detector  performs  only  slightly  better  than  the  simple 
matched  filter.  This  issue  will  be  addressed  after  first  examining 
performance  for  incidence  angle  0,  —  70°. 

In  Figs.  8  and  9  we  consider  detector  performance  for  TE 
and  TM  polarizations,  respectively,  for  an  incidence  angle  of 
0^  =  70°.  For  this  example,  using  the  same  notation  as  above, 
Etm/Ete  —  5.671  and  Otm/°te  —  11-018.  Therefore, 


it  is  not  surprising  that,  for  f),  —  70°,  the  detectors  perform 
markedly  better  for  TE  polarization  than  for  TM  (reduced 
false  alarms  required  to  achieve  a  given  detection  probability), 
despite  the  fact  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  very  near  the 
Brewster  angle.  While  the  ratios  £tm/-Ete  and  0tm/,jte 
predict  that  the  detector  will  perform  better  for  TE  polarization 
than  for  TM,  they  do  not  explain  the  other  principal  feature  of 
these  results:  for  TE  polarization,  the  actual  matched-filter  per¬ 
formance  is  significantly  degraded  relative  to  idealized  results, 
and  the  optimal  detector  yields  a  significant  performance  en¬ 
hancement,  while,  for  TM  incidence,  the  actual  matched-filter 
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Frequency  (GHz) 


(a) 


(b) 


Fig.  5.  Power  spectral  density  for  backscattered  clutter  induced  by  a  Gaussian  rough  surface  with  mean  height  zero,  variance  3.95  cm,  and  correlation  length 
18.75  cm,  with  results  presented  for  TE  and  TM  polarizations,  (a)  Incidence  angle  =30°.  (b)  Incidence  angle  —  70°. 


performance  is  close  to  those  of  the  idealized  results,  and 
the  optimal  detector  provides  only  a  slight  improvement.  To 
explain  this  phenomenon,  consider  Fig.  10,  in  which  we  have 
plotted  the  relative  power  transmitted  into  the  soil  (er  =  6  and 
a  —  0.005S/m)  when  the  air-soil  interface  is  flat,  as  a  function 
of  incidence  angle,  for  both  TE  and  TM  polarization  fi.e.,  we 
plot  1  —  |T|2,  where  I  is  the  flat-surface  reflection  coefficient). 
For  incidence  near  0,  —  70°,  there  is  very  little  variation 
in  1  —  |r | 2  for  TM  polarization  (due  to  the  Brewster  angle, 
and  the  corresponding  stationary  point  in  1  —  |T|2),  while  the 
variation  for  TE  polarization  is  relatively  strong.  At  the  rough 
surface,  the  incident  wave  impinges  the  interface  at  angles  that 


vary  randomly  about  0,  .  For  the  relatively  modest  roughness 
considered  here,  the  random  variation  about  is  small.  There¬ 
fore,  from  Fig.  10,  one  would  expect  that,  for  0,  —  70°,  the 
fields  transmitted  into  the  soil  will  be  more  randomized  for  TE 
polarization  than  for  TM.  Recall  that  the  optimal  detector  is 
designed  for  problems  in  which  the  target  signature  is  random, 
due  to  the  stochastic  nature  of  the  fields  transmitted  through 
a  random  interface.  Therefore,  for  0,  —  70°  and  relatively 
modest  surface  roughness,  one  would  expect  that  a  matched 
filter  would  be  sufficient  for  TM  polarization  while  the  optimal 
detector  would  be  most  beneficial  for  TE  excitation,  consistent 
with  the  results  in  Figs.  8  and  9. 
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Fig.  6.  Receiver  operating  characteristic  for  the  target  in  Fig.  4  buried  under  the  random  rough  surface  in  Fig.  5,  for  TE  excitation  at  0$  —  30°.  Results  are 
presented  for  idealized  matched-filter  performance  (if  the  target  signature  were  deterministic  and  known  exactly),  actual  matched-filter  performance,  and  for  the 
optimal  detector  in  Fig.  1 . 


Fig.  7.  As  in  Fig.  6,  but  for  TM  excitation. 


With  this  insight,  we  return  to  the  results  for  incidence  angle 
$i  —  30°.  From  Fig.  10,  we  see  that  the  variation  in  1  —  |T|2  is 
relatively  modest  in  the  vicinity  of  9,  =  30°,  with  similar  vari¬ 
ability  seen  for  TE  and  TM  excitation.  Therefore,  it  is  expected 
that  the  matched  filter  will  do  relatively  well  for  such  incidence 
angles  (the  transmitted  fields  only  being  weakly  perturbed  due 
to  the  random  surface)  and  that  modest  improvements  are  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  optimal  detector,  consistent  with  Figs.  6  and  7. 

Summarizing,  if  the  variability  of  s{9m )  is  large,  the  op¬ 
timal  detector  will  yield  significant  improvements  relative  to  the 
matched  filter.  However,  if  the  rough  surface  is  such  that  the 


fields  which  penettate  the  interface  are  only  weakly  perturbed 
relative  to  the  flat-surface  response  s,  the  optimal  detector  re¬ 
duces  to  a  matched  filter.  To  quantify  such,  we  compute  the 
mean  and  standard  deviation  of  the  correlation  between  s(9m) 
and  s  as 


m  V^y/E[3(em)Ts(em)] 

the  results  for  which  are  tabulated  in  Table  I  for  the  examples 
in  Figs.  6-9.  From  Table  I,  we  see  that  the  relative  variation  in 
c,ac/mc,  is  small  for  TM  polarization,  at  both  =  30°  and 
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Probability  of  false  alarm 

Fig.  8.  Receiver  operating  characteristic  for  the  target  in  Fig.  4  buried  under  the  random  rough  surface  in  Fig.  5,  for  TE  excitation  at  0$  =  70°. 


Probability  of  false  alarm 


Fig.  9.  As  in  Fig.  8.  but  for  TM  excitation. 


TABLE  I 

Mean  and  Standard  Deviation  of  the  Correlation  in  (5).  for  the  Examples  in  Figs.  6-9 


mean  c,  mc 

standard  dev.  of  c,  ac 

oJmc 

TE,  (9=30° 

0.6704 

0.3703 

0.5522 

TM,  69=30° 

0.7678 

0.2943 

0.3828 

TE,  6=1  Of' 

0.5392 

0.3970 

0.7379 

TM.  6=10° 

0.6969 

0.2593 

0.3716 
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Fig.  10.  Relative  power  transmitted  into  soil  with  er  =  6  and  a  =  0.005,  as  a  function  of  incidence  angle  (flat  air-ground  interface). 


Fig.  1 1 .  Receiver  operating  characteristic  as  in  Fig.  8  (TE  polarization  and  0$ 
length  37.5  cm. 

$i  —  70°.  The  largest  such  variability  occurs  for  TE  excitation 
at  0,  —  70°,  for  which  we  saw  the  most  dramatic  performance 
gain  manifested  by  the  optimal  detector. 

D.  Increased  Surface  Roughness 

To  demonstrate  the  effect  of  the  optimal  detector  for  a  rougher 
surface,  we  consider  the  same  soil  and  target  as  above,  but  now 
the  Gaussian  surface  has  a  variance  of  8.84  cm  and  a  correla¬ 
tion  length  of  37.5  cm  (we  are  allowing  larger  surface  variance 
than  before,  but  have  also  increased  the  correlation  length,  such 
that  the  surface  is  still  relatively  smoothly  varying).  We  restrict 


=  70°),  but  considering  a  rough  surface  with  variance  8.84  cm  and  correlation 


ourselves  to  0,  —  70°,  to  examine  if  the  increased  surface  vari¬ 
ance  produces  enough  randomness  in  the  transmitted  fields  (and 
hence  the  target  signature)  such  that  the  optimal  detector  yields 
gains,  even  for  TM  excitation.  In  Figs.  11  and  12  are  plotted 
ROC  curves  for  TE  and  TM  polarization,  respectively,  in  the 
same  format  as  before.  We  see  from  these  Figs,  that  the  optimal 
detector  yields  significant  performance  improvement  for  TE  ex¬ 
citation,  as  found  in  Fig.  8.  Of  more  interest,  in  Fig.  12  we  note 
that  the  increased  level  of  surface  variability  has  yielded  op¬ 
timal  detector  performance  for  TM  polarization  which  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  superior  to  that  of  the  matched  filter.  This  underscores  the 
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Fig.  12.  As  in  Fig.  11,  but  for  TM  polarization. 


Fig.  13.  Convergence  of  the  optimal  detector  as  a  function  of  M  [see  (4)],  for  the  example  considered  in  Fig.  12. 


fact  that  the  performance  gain  accrued  by  the  optimal  detector 
is  more  significant  as  the  transmitted  fields  (and,  therefore,  the 
target  signature)  becomes  more  random. 

Because  the  surface  is  more  random  in  these  examples,  one 
might  expect  the  value  of  M  required  for  convergence  of  the 
optimal  detector  will  in  turn  be  larger  (relative  to  the  results 
in  Figs.  6-9).  This  was  found  to  be  the  case;  for  the  results  in 
Figs.  1 1  and  12,  we  have  found  that  M  must  be  greater  than 
about  40  to  achieve  convergence  of  (4).  To  examine  the  conver¬ 
gence  of  the  optimal  detector,  in  Fig.  13,  we  plot  ROC  curves  as 
a  function  of  M,  considering  TM  excitation,  0,  =  70°,  and  the 
surface  roughness  in  Figs.  11  and  12.  For  this  relatively  rough 


surface,  the  optimal  detector  converges  for  M  >  40  (recall 
from  Fig.  8  that  the  less-rough  surface  only  required  M  >  20). 
We  note  that  one  will  generally  not  know  a  priori  which  value 
of  M  is  required  for  a  given  problem,  but  the  appropriate  M  can 
be  determined  adaptively  by  simply  considering  further  projec¬ 
tions  s(9m)  until  convergence  is  achieved  in  (4). 

E.  General  Observations 

In  the  above  examples,  we  have  considered  one  soil  type,  one 
target,  two  angles  of  incidence,  and  two  distributions  for  the 
rough-surface  statistics.  Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  gen¬ 
eral  conclusions.  However,  we  have  demonstrated  that,  when 
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the  surface  roughness  is  sufficient  to  introduce  randomization 
of  the  transmitted  fields,  the  optimal  detector  yields  improved 
performance  relative  to  the  matched  filter.  In  many  examples 
the  performance  enhancement  was  significant.  To  address  the 
complexity  of  the  optimal  detector,  note  that  it  requires  M  pro¬ 
jections  onto  waveforms  s(9m )  rather  than  a  single  projection 
onto  the  deterministic  waveform  s ,  as  per  a  matched  filter.  How¬ 
ever,  for  a  given  target  and  surface  roughness,  the  M  waveforms 
s(9m )  are  computed  once  and  stored,  and  can  be  used  to  test  all  e 
characteristic  of  said  target  and  clutter.  For  the  problems  consid¬ 
ered  here,  M  was  a  relatively  small  number  (<50)  and  therefore 
the  attendant  significant  performance  gain  in  several  cases  ap¬ 
pears  to  justify  the  associated  modest  escalation  in  complexity. 

IV.  Conclusion 

An  optimal  detector  has  been  presented  for  the  time-domain 
detection  of  deterministic  targets  buried  under  a  randomly 
rough  air-ground  interface.  The  random  character  of  the  fields 
scattered  from  and  penetrating  through  the  random  interface 
requires  the  parametrization  of  the  clutter  and  buried-target 
signature  as  random  processes,  generally  with  different  statis¬ 
tics.  For  the  Gaussian  surfaces  considered  here,  we  have  found 
the  clutter  characterized  as  a  correlated  (nonwhite)  Gaussian 
random  process.  Therefore,  the  optimal  detector  invokes  a 
whitening  filter.  While  in  principle  the  optimal  detector  requires 
the  statistics  of  the  target  signature,  such  are  not  easily  quanti¬ 
fied  in  general.  Therefore,  we  have  implemented  the  optimal 
detector  approximately  via  Monte  Carlo  integration,  utilizing 
M  realizations  of  the  random  target  signature,  generated  from 
M  realizations  of  the  rough  surface. 

For  the  examples  considered  here,  designed  to  be  of  interest 
for  buried-target  detection,  we  have  found  that  M  should  be 
greater  than  approximately  forty  to  achieve  convergence.  How¬ 
ever,  this  number  is  a  function  of  the  degree  of  randomness  in  the 
target  signature  and  was  found  to  increase  as  the  surface  became 
more  rough.  The  enhancement  in  detector  performance  yielded 
by  the  optimal  detector  depends  as  well  on  the  degree  to  which 
the  target  is  stochastic.  Interestingly,  we  found  that  for  relatively 
modest  roughness  the  signature  was  minimally  randomized  for 
vertical  polarization  near  the  Brewster  angle,  at  which  the  trans¬ 
mitted  power  has  a  stationary  point  as  a  function  of  incidence 
angle.  However,  this  phenomenon  was  vitiated  when  the  rough¬ 
ness  became  more  severe,  and  the  optimal  detector  then  pro¬ 
vided  dramatic  improvements  in  detector  performance. 

In  the  examples  considered  here,  the  soil  properties,  target 
depth,  and  target  orientation  were  assumed  known,  and  all  ran¬ 
domness  was  induced  by  the  rough  surface.  In  practice,  these 
parameters  will  not  be  known  and  must  be  treated  statistically. 
For  example,  for  the  detection  of  buried  mines  or  unexploded 
ordnance,  the  target  depth  will  be  unknown,  but  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  priori  knowledge  as  to  its  statistical  distribution,  with  sim¬ 
ilar  issues  holding  for  the  soil  properties  and  target  orientation. 
Therefore,  in  the  context  of  the  optimal  detector  in  (4),  one  must 
perform  Monte  Carlo  integration  over  these  parameters  as  well. 
With  the  large  number  of  random  parameters  that  one  may  en¬ 
counter  in  practice,  and  the  need  to  consider  a  sufficient  number 
of  waveforms  M  to  span  the  statistical  space  of  same,  it  is  essen¬ 


tial  that  the  forward  algorithm  used  to  compute  each  waveform 
(from  a  statistical  ensemble)  be  as  fast  as  possible.  This  will 
be  an  area  of  future  research,  constituting  the  synergy  of  fast 
forward  algorithms  and  target  detection  for  random  scattering, 
much  as  fast  forward  algorithms  have  played  a  critical  role  in 
the  development  of  inverse-scattering  algorithms  for  determin¬ 
istic  scattering. 
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Multiresolution  Time-Domain  Using  CDF 
Biorthogonal  Wavelets 
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Abstract — A  new  approach  to  the  multiresolution  time-domain 
(MRTD)  algorithm  is  presented  in  this  paper  by  introducing  a  field 
expansion  in  terms  of  biorthogonal  scaling  and  wavelet  functions. 
Particular  focus  is  placed  on  the  Cohen-Daubechies-Feauveau 
(CDF)  biorthogonal- wavelet  class,  although  the  methodology  is 
appropriate  for  general  biorthogonal  wavelets.  The  computational 
efficiency  and  numerical  dispersion  of  the  MRTD  algorithm  are 
addressed,  considering  several  CDF  biothogonal  wavelets,  as  well 
as  other  wavelet  families.  The  advantages  of  the  biorthogonal 
MRTD  method  are  presented,  with  emphasis  on  numerical  issues. 

Index  Terms — Biorthogonal  wavelets,  multiresolution  analysis, 
time-domain  methods. 


I.  Introduction 

HE  multiresolution  time-domain  (MRTD)  method  has 
been  applied  successfully  to  various  electromagnetic -field 
problems,  such  as  microwave  cavities  and  circuits  [1],  [2],  as 
well  as  scattering  by  general  targets  [4]— [6] .  It  has  been  shown 
that  MRTD  often  yields  important  computational  savings, 
vis-a-vis  the  traditional  finite-difference  time-domain  (FDTD) 
method  [7] — [9]  without  sacrificing  solution  accuracy. 

Higher  order  finite-difference  schemes  have  been  devised 
within  the  FDTD  framework  [10],  [11],  However,  significant 
issues  are  associated  with  their  implementation  for  general 
scattering  problems,  requiring  hybrid  approaches  for  treatment 
of  interfaces  between  different  media,  as  well  as  for  absorbing 
boundary  conditions  [11].  The  MRTD  achieves  a  multigrid 
structure  by  introducing  denser  discretization  (scaling  functions 
and  wavelets)  in  zones  with  relatively  fast  spatial  field  varia¬ 
tion,  while  keeping  a  lower  resolution  representation  (scaling 
functions  alone)  in  slowly  varying  regions.  Multigrid  schemes 
have  been  studied  in  the  context  of  FDTD  [  12]— [  14],  but  in  that 
paper,  there  were  difficulties  in  formulating  a  general  stability 
criterion.  By  contrast,  the  multiresolution  wavelet  expansion 
employed  by  MRTD  provides  a  natural  multigrid  formulation, 
for  which  rigorous  stability  criteria  can  be  established.  Another 
feature  of  the  MRTD  algorithm  is  that  it  incorporates  a  sub-cell 
methodology  for  treating  the  boundary  between  two  dielectric 
media,  without  having  to  introduce  a  staircase  approximation. 
In  this  context,  an  analogous  formulation  could  be  devised 
for  the  FDTD  algorithm,  in  which  the  dielectric/magnetic 
properties  of  the  media  are  averaged  inside  the  Yee  cells  [9]. 
Summarizing,  for  each  of  the  principal  issues  addressed  by 
MRTD  (higher  order  approximation  of  the  fields,  multigrid 
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structure,  and  accurate  treatment  of  the  interface  between 
different  media),  there  exists  a  more  or  less  ad  hoc  solution 
within  the  traditional  FDTD  framework.  However,  the  MRTD 
simultaneously  addresses  all  of  these  issues,  within  a  rigorous 
and  stable  construct. 

In  the  MRTD  algorithm,  the  fields  are  expanded  in  a  wavelet 
basis  [15],  and  Maxwell’s  curl  equations  are  discretized  using 
a  method-of-moments  procedure  [16].  In  the  existing  literature 
on  MRTD,  the  basis  functions  of  choice  have  been  orthonormal 
wavelets  from  the  Battle-Lemarie  wavelet  family  [1] — [3],  the 
Haar  wavelet  family  [4]-[6],  as  well  as,  more  recently,  the 
Daubechies  scaling  functions  [17],  [18].  The  Battle-Lemarie 
wavelets  display  good  smoothness  properties,  but  they  have 
the  disadvantage  of  infinite  (though  exponentially  decaying) 
support.  This  means  that  many  neighboring  terms  must  be 
included  in  the  update  equation  at  each  node,  and  that  there 
may  be  numerical  issues  associated  with  the  truncation  of  the 
MRTD  coefficient  sequence  (as  explained  in  Section  III).  The 
Haar  wavelet  family  yields  a  simple  algorithm.  In  fact,  it  can  be 
shown  that  an  n-level  Haar  wavelet  expansion  is  equivalent  to 
the  Yee  FDTD  scheme  applied  to  a  grid  of  2"  higher  resolution. 
Unfortunately,  the  Haar  wavelets  lack  smoothness.  In  this 
paper,  we  seek  a  balance  between  smoothness  and  reduced 
spatial  support.  The  former  addresses  numerical  dispersion, 
and  the  latter  yields  algorithmic  simplicity  while  avoiding 
truncation  errors. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  The 
choice  of  the  biorthogonal  wavelet  family  is  discussed  in  Sec¬ 
tion  II.  We  present  the  formulation  of  the  biorthogonal  MRTD 
scheme  in  Section  III,  using  scaling  functions  alone,  with 
consideration  of  the  stability  criterion  and  dispersion  curves. 
Section  IV  performs  a  similar  analysis  of  the  biorthogonal 
MRTD  scheme,  including  a  first  level  of  wavelet  functions. 
In  Section  V,  we  present  a  simple  numerical  example  using 
various  versions  of  the  MRTD  algorithm.  Conclusions  are 
drawn  in  Section  VI. 

II.  Choosing  the  Wavelet  Family  for  Field  Expansion 

The  main  objective  of  the  MRTD  method  is  a  minimization 
of  the  computational  resources  required  for  a  given  accuracy 
of  the  electromagnetic  solution.  In  this  context,  we  would  like 
to  reduce  the  number  of  unknowns,  by  decreasing  the  number 
of  discretization  points  per  wavelength,  while  simultaneously 
keeping  the  numerical  dispersion  under  control.  A  second  and 
distinct  issue  involves  reduction  of  the  total  number  of  computa¬ 
tions  required  by  the  algorithm  (i.e.,  while  it  is  generally  desir¬ 
able  to  reduce  the  discretization  rate  per  wavelength,  this  salu- 
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TABLE  I 

Courant  Number  at  the  Stability  Limit  for  the  MRTD  Algorithm  in  One  Dimension 


CDF  (2,2) 

CDF  (2,4) 

CDF  (2,6) 

CDF  (3,3) 

Cubic  spline 
Battle-Lemarie 

Scaling  only 

0.7500 

0.6844 

0.6585 

0.6844 

0.6371 

Scaling  +  One 
Level  Wavelet 

0.6046 

0.4831 

0.4221 

0.4815 

0.2625 

tary  goal  is  mitigated  if  the  associated  algorithmic  complexity 
is  simultaneously  increased). 

The  first  problem  can  be  reformulated  as  follows:  find  a 
wavelet  basis  that  minimizes  the  numerical  dispersion  error 
of  the  MRTD  algorithm  for  a  given  discretization  rate.  This  is 
clearly  related  to  how  “good”  an  approximation  of  the  fields 
can  be  obtained  by  considering  a  wavelet  expansion  limited  to  a 
certain  number  of  levels.  This  is  a  typical  problem  encountered 
in  data-compression  techniques  [15].  Let  us  consider  the 
following  general  expansion  of  the  function  /: 

f  =  (1) 

l,  m 

Here,  i/y.  m  represents  the  wavelet  function  at  level  /,  shifted  by 
m/2l  units,  whereas  4’i,  m  is  the  dual  of  this  function.  They  must 
satisfy  the  following  orthogonality  relationship: 

(i’l,  m,  4’1,  m  )  =S(l  -!')  S  (to  -  to')  .  (2) 


sonable  number  (usually  8-12  on  each  side)  poses  problems  in 
terms  of  arithmetic  precision  by  vitiating  the  properties  of  the 
wavelet  functions  imposed  by  design.  Reference  [19]  draws  at¬ 
tention  to  implementation  of  wavelet  systems  in  finite  precision 
arithmetic,  which  can  result  in  nonzero  moments  and  eventually 
nonorthogonal  systems. 

Compactly  supported  orthonormal  wavelets  have  been 
obtained  by  Daubechies  [15]  by  maximizing  the  number  of 
vanishing  moments.  The  Cohen-Daubechies-Feauveau  (CDF) 
family  of  biorthogonal  wavelets  [15]  uses  spline  functions  as 
dual  wavelets  f />;  and  maximizes  the  vanishing  moments  of 
4’i,  m  f°r  a  given  extent  of  their  support.  The  main  difference, 
compared  to  Battle-Lemarie  wavelets,  is  that  the  biorthogonal 
wavelets  yield  compact  support.  This  means  that  the  sequence 
of  MRTD  coefficients  required  in  the  update  equations  is 
rigorously  finite  (no  truncation  is  needed). 

In  conclusion,  the  biorthogonal  wavelet  systems  strike  a 
good  balance  between  regularity  and  reduced  support.  While 
the  Battle-Lemarie  wavelets  are  symmetric  and  smooth,  they 
must  be  truncated  to  achieve  finite  support. 


If  ij>i  m  —  ip;_ ,,, ,  then  the  wavelets  are  orthonormal.  If  the 
basis  functions  are  different,  then  the  family  of  wavelets  is 
biorthogonal.  Two  common  requirements  used  in  designing 
wavelet  systems  are  regularity  and  vanishing  moments  [15]. 
Regularity  refers  to  the  degree  of  differentiability  of  a  function, 
whereas  the  nth  moment  of  the  wavelet  function  is  defined  as 
TOi(n)  =  f  xn4’(x)  Suppose  the  function  /  is  smooth  and 
we  want  to  approximate  it  by  truncating  the  expansion  in  (1) 
to  a  finite  number  of  levels.  It  can  then  be  shown  [15]  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  good  approximation,  we  require  that  i/’t,  m 
have  as  many  vanishing  moments  as  possible,  and  4’i,  m  be  as 
regular  as  possible. 

An  additional  requirement  for  the  wavelet  system  is  that  the 
expansion  functions  should  have  minimal  support.  As  will  be¬ 
come  more  evident  in  Sections  III  and  IV,  this  condition  ad¬ 
dresses  the  algorithmic  computational  complexity.  If  we  restrict 
ourselves  to  orthonormal  wavelet  systems,  it  can  be  shown  that 
regularity  and  minimal  support  are  two  conflicting  requirements 
[15].  The  Battle-Lemarie  family  of  wavelets,  which  are  derived 
from  ij-splinc  functions  [1],  [15],  have  good  regularity  proper¬ 
ties  (depending  on  the  order  of  the  spline  functions  used  in  de¬ 
sign),  but  they  have  infinite  support.  This  results,  theoretically, 
in  an  infinite  number  of  MRTD  terms  in  each  update  equation. 
Since  the  Battle-Lemarie  functions  display  exponential  decay, 
the  higher  order  MRTD  coefficients  also  decay  fast.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  truncating  the  sequence  of  MRTD  coefficients  [1]  to  a  rea¬ 


III.  Biorthogonal  MRTD  Using  Scaling  Functions 
A.  MRTD  Formulation 

The  derivation  of  the  MRTD  equations  for  a  biorthog- 
onal-wavelet  field  expansion  is  similar  to  the  derivation  for 
the  orthogonal  case  [1],  [6].  To  keep  the  presentation  simple, 
we  consider  one-dimensional  (1-D)  wave  propagation  with 
components  EA  and  Hy  propagating  in  the  £ -direction.  The 
full  wavelet  expansion  of  the  component  EA  can  be  written  as 


t)= 


k,  m=—oo 


Elm*m(x)+'irfE%mVm(x) 


1=0 


hk(t). 

(3) 


Here,  we  denote  by  <Fm  the  dual  scaling  function  shifted  by  to 
units,  and  by  'I;(,  the  /th  level  dual-wavelet  function  displaced 
by  to /2l  units.  For  time  discretization,  we  use  rectangular  pulses 
hu{t),  where  k  represents  the  shift  in  time  units.  A  similar  equa¬ 
tion  holds  for  Hy,  only  the  supports  of  the  scaling/wavelet  func¬ 
tions  are  displaced  half  a  unit  relative  to  EA .  In  this  section,  we 
consider  expansion  in  terms  of  scaling  functions  alone  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


QQ 

EA(x,t)=  Yl  E^m$m(x)hk(t).  (4) 

k,  m=—oo 
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(a)  (b) 

Fig.  1.  Scaling  and  wavelet  functions  and  their  duals  for  several  families  of 
CDF  biorthogonal  wavelet  systems.  In  all  cases,  the  graphs  are  approximations 
obtained  by  the  cascade  algorithm  after  eight  iterations,  (a)  CDF  (2,  2).  (b) 
CDF  (2,  4). 


(C)  (d) 

Fig.  1 .  ( Continued).  Scaling  and  wavelet  functions  and  their  duals  for  several 

families  of  CDF  biorthogonal  wavelet  systems.  In  all  cases,  the  graphs  are 
approximations  obtained  by  the  cascade  algorithm  after  eight  iterations,  (c) 
CDF  (2,  6).  (d)  CDF  (3,  3). 


The  method-of-moments  procedure  [16]  is  affected  by  testing 
Maxwell’s  equations  with  the  scaling  functions  .  The  re¬ 
sulting  equations  are 


are  formed  with  the  nondual  functions,  on  which  we,  therefore, 
impose  moment  suppression. 

The  stability  criterion  for  this  algorithm  was  established  in 
[3]  and  can  be  written  as 


where  a(i)  —  f  ((d$m+i(x))/(dx))  $m+i/2(%)  dx;  Ax  and 

At  are  the  spatial  and  temporal  steps,  respectively.  The  number 
na,  also  called  the  “stencil  size,’’  equals  half  the  number  of  the 
nonzero  coefficients  in  the  MRTD  scheme.  Note  that  we  differ¬ 
entiate  with  respect  to  the  dual  function  and,  therefore,  smooth¬ 
ness  (differentiability)  is  imposed  on  such.  The  inner  products 


cAt 

Ax  ~ 


1 

na 

Ek*)I 

?=1 


(6) 


where  c  is  the  phase  velocity.  The  maximum  values  of 
(cAt) /  (  Ax)  required  by  a  stable  algorithm  (in  one  dimension) 
are  given  in  Table  I  for  different  choices  of  the  scaling  func¬ 
tions.  In  two  or  three  dimensions,  these  values  must  be  adjusted 
by  factors  of  1/ s/2  and  l/i/3,  respectively  [9]. 


B.  Numerical  Dispersion 

In  analyzing  the  numerical  dispersion  of  the  MRTD  schemes, 
we  consider  a  discretized  monochromatic  plane  wave  propa¬ 
gating  in  accord  with  the  MRTD  equations  and  study  the  phase 
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TABLE  II 

MRTD  Coefficients  for  Various  Wavelet  Bases,  (a)  Coefficients  a(?).  (b)  Coefficients  b(i) 


i 

CDF  (2,2) 

CDF  (2,4) 

CDF  (2,6) 

CDF  (3,3) 

Cubic  spline 
Battle-Lemarie 
coefficients 
truncated  at  10'3 

i 

1.2291667 

1.2918134 

1.3110317 

1.2918129 

1.2918462 

2 

-0.0937500 

-0.1371348 

-0.1560124 

-0.1371343 

-0.1560761 

3 

0.0104167 

0.0287617 

0.0419962 

0.0287618 

0.0596391 

4 

0 

-0.0034701 

-0.0086543 

-0.0034701 

-0.0293099 

5 

0 

0.0000080 

0.0008308 

0.0000080 

0.0153716 

6 

0 

0 

0.0000109 

0 

-0.0081892 

7 

0 

0 

-0.0000000 

0 

0.0043788 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-0.0023433 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0012542 

(a) 


i 

CDF  (2,2) 

CDF  (2,4) 

CDF  (2,6) 

CDF  (3,3) 

Cubic  spline 
Battle-Lemarie 
coefficients 
truncated  at  10'3 

i 

1.4375000 

1.6890090 

1.8610039 

1.6890090 

2.4725388 

2 

0.0937500 

0.1955818 

0.2903309 

0.1955818 

0.9562282 

3 

-0.0104167 

-0.0287622 

-0.0426845 

-0.0287618 

0.1660587 

4 

0 

0.0034701 

0.0086545 

0.0034701 

0.0939244 

5 

0 

-0.0000080 

-0.0008308 

-0.0000080 

0.0031413 

6 

0 

0 

-0.0000109 

0 

0.0134936 

7 

0 

0 

0.0000000 

0 

-0.0028589 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0027788 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-0.0011295 

(b) 


error  as  compared  with  the  continuous  case.  Following  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  [3],  we  obtain  the  following  equation  (for  the  1-D 
case): 


1.7 xq  r,  .  \ku  , 

-  sin  —  =  >  am  sm  —  (2i  —  1) 
q  m  fri  [  ni 


(7) 


where  q  =  (cAt)/(Ax)  (the  Courant  number),  u  = 
(^continuous)/ (^discrete)  (the  ratio  between  the  theoretical  and 
numerical  wavelength),  and  rq  are  the  number  of  sampling 
points  per  wavelength.  Ideally,  we  should  have  u—1.  We  mea¬ 
sure  the  phase  error  (in  degrees  per  wavelength)  as  360 (u  —  1), 
where  u  represents  the  solution  of  the  nonlinear  equation  (7) 
for  a  given  discretization  rate  m. 
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TABLE  II  (Continued). 

MRTD  Coefficients  for  Various  Wavelet  Bases  (c)  Coefficients  c(i).  (d)  Coefficients  d(i) 


i 

CDF  (2,2) 

CDF  (2,4) 

CDF  (2,6) 

CDF  (3,3) 

Cubic  spline 
Battle-Lemarie 
coefficients 
truncated  at  10'3 

i 

-0.1510417 

-0.1569410 

-0.1390804 

0.2422510 

-0.0465973 

2 

0.0833333 

0.1363198 

0.1482517 

-0.3855128 

0.0545394 

3 

-0.0052083 

-0.0443966 

-0.0742472 

0.1597666 

-0.0369996 

4 

0 

0.0047841 

0.0192157 

-0.0178193 

0.0205745 

5 

0 

-0.0003301 

-0.0026345 

0.0013174 

-0.0111530 

6 

0 

0.0000008 

0.0002887 

-0.0000030 

0.0059769 

7 

0 

0 

-0.0000146 

0 

-0.0032026 

8 

0 

0 

-0.0000002 

0 

0.0017141 

9 

0 

0 

0.0000000 

0 

- 

(c) 


i 

CDF  (2,2) 

CDF  (2,4) 

CDF  (2,6) 

- 1 

CDF  (3,3) 

Cubic  spline 
Battle-Lemarie 
coefficients 
truncated  at  10'3 

i 

-0.0416667 

-0.0726900 

-0.0954514 

-0.0181721 

-0.0465973 

2 

0.0208333 

0.0364721 

0.0468862 

0.0272902 

0.0545394 

3 

0 

-0.0000856 

0.0005564 

-0.0091396 

-0.0369996 

4 

0 

0 

-0.0000002 

0.0000214 

0.0205745 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-0.0111530 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0059769 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-0.0032026 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0017141 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

(d) 


In  the  following,  we  consider  a  few  families  of  CDF  biorthog- 
onal  wavelet  functions  and  study  the  dispersion  errors  associ¬ 
ated  with  their  use  in  the  MRTD  algorithm.  The  results  are  also 
compared  to  those  obtained  with  cubic-spline  Battle-Lemarie 
wavelets  and  with  the  traditional  Yee  FDTD  algorithm.  For  the 
CDF  wavelet  families,  we  use  the  notations  CDF  («,  (i)  [15], 
where  the  integers  a  and  rl  are  related  to  the  lengths  of  the  recon¬ 


struction  and  decomposition  filters  of  the  family  [15],  respec¬ 
tively  (they  are  also  related  to  the  support  extent  of  the  scaling 
function  'I>„,  and  the  dual  scaling  function  (I> ,,, ,  respectively). 
Plots  of  the  CDF  families  considered  in  this  paper  (including 
scaling  and  first-level  wavelet  functions)  are  given  in  Fig.  1. 
The  scaling/wavelet  functions  in  Fig.  1  were  computed  using  the 
cascade  algorithm  [15].  The  coefficients  a(%)  were  computed  by 
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Fig.  2.  Phase  error  (in  degrees  per  wavelength)  versus  discretization  rate  for 
MRTD  schemes  using  expansion  of  the  fields  in  terms  of  scaling  function  only 
(at  low  resolution).  For  the  MRTD  schemes,  the  Courant  number  is  q  =  0.25, 
for  FDTD,  the  Courant  number  is  q  =  O.G.  1-D  propagation.  The  curves  for 
CDF  (2,  4)  and  CDF  (3,  3)  are  on  top  of  one  another. 


Points-per-wavelength 

Fig.  3.  Phase  error  (in  degrees  per  wavelength)  versus  discretization  rate  for 
MRTD  schemes  using  expansion  of  the  fields  in  terms  of  scaling  function  only 
(at  low  resolution).  For  the  MRTD  schemes,  the  Courant  number  is  q  =  0.1 ,  for 
FDTD,  the  Courant  number  is  q  =  0.6.  1-D  propagation.  The  curves  for  CDF 
(2,4)  and  CDF  (3,  3)  are  on  top  of  one  another. 

numerical  differentiation/integration  and  are  given  in  Table  II. 
Notice  that,  in  some  cases,  the  functions  'I>„,  can  be  very  rough 
(we  do  not  impose  any  smoothness  condition  on  them,  only  mo¬ 
ment  suppression)  and,  therefore,  they  must  be  discretized  very 
finely  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  precision  in  the  numerical  in¬ 
tegration  (up  to  20  levels  of  the  cascade  algorithm  were  used  for 
six  to  seven  decimal  places).  On  the  other  hand,  we  notice  that 
the  dual  scaling/wavelet  functions  are  piecewise  smooth  and, 
therefore,  the  numerical  differentiation  is  not  a  problem  (actu¬ 
ally  it  can  be  done  in  closed  form  for  spline  functions). 

The  dispersion  curves  for  scaling-function  field  expansion  are 
given  in  Figs.  2-5,  in  which  the  phase  error  is  depicted  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  discretization  points  per  wavelength.  As  a 
control,  we  plot  the  dispersion  curves  for  the  FDTD  algorithm 
on  the  same  graphs.  It  is  important  to  mention  that  the  errors 
are  sensitive  to  the  Courant  number  q.  For  all  MRTD  schemes 


Fig.  4.  Phase  error  (in  degrees  per  wavelength)  versus  discretization  rate  for 
MRTD  schemes  using  expansion  of  the  fields  in  terms  of  scaling  function  only 
(at  high  resolution).  For  the  MRTD  schemes,  the  Courant  number  is  q  =  0.25, 
for  FDTD,  the  Courant  number  is  q  =  0.6.  1-D  propagation.  The  curves  for 
CDF  (2,4)  and  CDF  (3,  3  )  are  on  top  of  one  another. 


Points-per-wavelength 

Fig.  5.  Phase  error  (in  degrees  per  wavelength)  versus  discretization  rate  for 
MRTD  schemes  using  expansion  of  the  fields  in  terms  of  scaling  function  only 
(at  low  resolution).  For  the  MRTD  schemes,  the  Courant  number  is  q  =  0.25, 
for  FDTD,  the  Courant  number  is  q  =  0.6 .  2-D  propagation  at  45°.  The  curves 
for  CDF  (2,  4)  and  CDF  (3,  3)  are  on  top  of  one  another. 

considered,  we  noticed  that  the  phase  error  decreases  when  q 
is  decreased  (consistent  with  the  results  reported  in  [3]).  How¬ 
ever,  for  the  FDTD  algorithm,  the  opposite  is  true.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  examples,  we  keep  q  —  0.6  for  all  the  FDTD  dispersion 
curves.  More  details  on  the  influence  of  the  Courant  number 
on  the  FDTD  dispersion  curves  can  be  found  in  [3],  In  Fig.  2, 
we  considered  q  —  0.25  for  the  MRTD  schemes  (since  the  sta¬ 
bility  limits  are  comparable  for  all  MRTD  schemes  using  scaling 
function  expansions,  we  can  directly  compare  them  at  the  same 
Courant  number).  In  Fig.  3,  we  lower  the  time  step  such  that 
q  =  0.1  for  the  same  schemes,  and  in  Fig.  4,  we  plot  the  same 
curves  as  in  Fig.  2,  but  display  curves  for  higher  values  of  ni 
(number  of  sample  points  per  wavelength).  The  most  striking 
aspect  of  the  dispersion  curves  for  the  Battle-Lemarie  system  is 
that  the  error  reaches  a  minimum  and  then  increases  as  n;  is  in¬ 
creased  (we  used  a  stencil  size  9  for  this  MRTD  scheme).  This 
suggests  that  the  error  should  increase  at  higher  discretization 
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rates  and  that  we  would  never  reach  the  exact  solution,  no  matter 
how  finely  we  discretize  the  fields.  However,  we  attribute  this 
anomaly  to  the  tmncation  of  the  MRTD  coefficient  sequence 
a(i).  Actually,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  order  to  converge  to  the 
exact  solution  as  Ax  — -  0,  we  require 

na 

^2  a(i)(2i  -  1)  =  1.  (8) 

i= 1 

The  finite  precision  arithmetic  used  in  computing  the  coeffi¬ 
cients  a(i)  leads  to  an  error  in  satisfying  this  relationship,  and 
it  can  be  shown  that  this  error  is  directly  related  to  the  phase 
error  in  the  limit  Ax  — -  0.  If  we  use  a  larger  stencil  size  for  the 
Battle-Lemarie  MRTD  scheme,  this  error  can  be  reduced  and 
the  shape  of  the  curves  looks  more  similar  to  the  ones  obtained 
for  the  other  MRTD  schemes  [3],  In  fact,  we  noticed  that  the 
phase  error  in  the  case  of  the  MRTD  algorithms  using  biorthog- 
onal  wavelet  expansion  also  does  not  converge  exactly  to  zero  in 
the  limit  Ax  —  0  (due  to  finite  numerical  precision),  however, 
the  errors  are  much  smaller  than  in  the  Battle-Lemarie  case. 
For  comparison,  the  error  associated  with  the  coefficient  com¬ 
putation  is  on  the  order  of  10-6,  whereas  the  error  associated 
with  the  coefficient  sequence  truncation  (for  the  Battle-Lemarie 
scheme  with  stencil  size  9)  is  on  the  order  of  10-3. 

The  behavior  of  the  dispersion  curves  in  the  limit  Ax  —  0 
has  theoretical  value  rather  than  a  practical  one  since  we  are 
mainly  interested  in  operating  the  MRTD  algorithm  at  a  dis¬ 
cretization  rate  as  low  as  possible.  If  we  accept  the  phase  error 
obtained  for  the  FDTD  scheme  at  ten  points-per-wavelength, 
then  we  can  use  as  few  as  three  to  five  points-per-wavelength 
in  the  MRTD  algorithm,  depending  on  the  choice  of  the  basis 
and  on  the  Courant  number.  The  best  performance  appears  to  be 
provided  by  the  cubic-spline  Battle-Lemarie  functions,  at  least 
at  this  level  of  discretization.  However,  these  curves  were  ob¬ 
tained  considering  1-D  wave  propagation.  If  we  consider  the 
two-dimensional  (2-D)  case,  the  dispersion  error  depends  on 
the  angle  of  propagation.  In  Fig.  5,  we  look  at  the  phase  er¬ 
rors  for  propagation  at  45°  for  the  same  parameters  as  in  Fig.  1. 
One  can  notice  that  now,  at  about  five  points  per  wavelength, 
the  Battle-Lemarie  scheme  does  not  provide  better  accuracy 
than  the  biorthogonal  MRTD  schemes  considered.  Another  in¬ 
teresting  fact  about  these  curves  is  the  reduction  of  the  error  for 
the  FDTD  scheme  at  45°,  when  a  Courant  number  of  q  —  0.6  is 
employed.  In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that,  for  a  Courant  number 
close  to  the  stability  limit  ( q  =  l/i/2  in  two  dimensions),  the 
dispersion  error  of  the  Yee  algorithm  vanishes  for  propagation 
at  45°  [9],  This  discussion  suggests  that  one  set  of  curves  at 
one  angle  and  one  Courant  number  do  not  completely  charac¬ 
terize  the  error  obtained  in  a  complex  scattering  configuration. 
In  the  case  of  the  Battle-Lemarie  MRTD  scheme,  we  expect 
spurious  errors  caused  by  the  tmncation  of  the  coefficient  se¬ 
quence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  performance  of  the  biorthogonal 
MRTD  schemes  should  be  more  predictable  since  the  precision 
errors  involved  in  arithmetic  computations  are  much  smaller.  Fi¬ 
nally,  we  note  that  all  the  above  dispersion  analyses  were  per¬ 
formed  at  Courant  numbers  that  guarantee  stability  in  2-D  con¬ 
figurations  for  all  MRTD  and  FDTD  schemes  (in  fact,  the  1-D 


cases  correspond  to  2-D  propagation  along  one  of  the  Cartesian 
axes). 

C.  Computational  Complexity 

Another  issue  to  be  addressed  is  the  number  of  floating-point 
calculations  involved  in  each  update  equation.  If  the  stencil  size 
of  the  MRTD  algorithm  is  n0,  using  only  scaling  functions,  then 
in  order  to  achieve  a  similar  number  of  computations  with  the 
Yee  FDTD  scheme  for  the  same  problem,  we  must  reduce  the 
number  of  cells  in  one  direction  by  a  factor  of  na  in  one  di¬ 
mension,  in  two  dimensions,  and  ^/n, „  in  three  dimen¬ 
sions.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  savings  of  the  MRTD  scheme 
become  more  important  as  the  number  of  spatial  dimensions 
is  increased.  In  the  following,  we  make  the  comparisons  with 
the  Yee  scheme  employing  ten  points  per  wavelength.  Since 
the  Battle-Lemarie  scheme  needs  at  least  n0  =  9,  for  this 
wavelet  choice,  the  MRTD  algorithm  becomes  more  efficient 
than  FDTD  (in  terms  of  computational  time)  only  in  a  three-di¬ 
mensional  (3-D)  configuration.  Increasing  the  stencil  size  for 
the  Battle-Lemarie  scheme  does  not  reduce  the  dispersion  error 
significantly  at  low  discretization  rates  [3],  but  it  does  increase 
the  computation  time.  We  also  tried  to  decrease  the  stencil  size 
of  the  Battle-Lemarie  scheme  to  four,  but  the  results  in  terms 
of  numerical  dispersion  were  very  poor.  The  most  economical 
MRTD  scheme  from  this  point-of-view  appears  to  be  the  CDF 
(2,  2)  basis,  which  has  a  stencil  size  of  na  =  3  and  offers 
phase  accuracy  comparable  with  the  other  MRTD  schemes.  It 
can  also  be  noticed  that  increasing  the  support  of  the  scaling 
and  wavelet  functions  in  the  CDF  families  does  not  lead  to  sig¬ 
nificant  improvements  in  terms  of  phase  error,  but  could  in¬ 
crease  the  computation  time  significantly.  The  size  of  the  time 
step  is  also  important  in  evaluating  the  total  CPU  time.  For  all 
MRTD  schemes,  the  accuracy  is  better  as  the  time  step  is  de¬ 
creased.  However,  this  increases  the  computational  time  nec¬ 
essary  to  obtain  the  numerical  solution.  Therefore,  a  tradeoff 
must  be  achieved  between  the  accuracy  of  the  scheme  and  total 
number  of  time  steps  (notice  that,  in  the  FDTD  case,  this  tradeoff 
is  not  necessary  because  choosing  the  Courant  number  close  to 
the  stability  limit  is  nearly  optimal). 

IV.  Biorthogonal  MRTD  Using  the  First  Level  of 
Wavelet  Functions 

In  this  section,  we  perform  a  similar  error  analysis  of  the 
MRTD  algorithm,  considering  an  expansion  of  the  fields 
in  terms  of  scaling  functions  and  a  single  level  of  wavelet 
functions.  The  formulation  depends  on  whether  the  wavelet 
functions  (and  their  duals)  are  symmetric  or  antisymmetric 
about  one-half  (see  Fig.  1).  If  the  wavelets  are  symmetric  (e.g., 
CDF  (2,  2),  (2,  4),  (2,  6),  and  cubic-spline  Battle-Lemarie), 
then,  at  cell  to  (in  one  dimension),  the  component  H  *  occupies 
the  same  position  as  the  component  E‘1' ,  whereas  L”1'  occupies 
the  same  position  as  fi'1’  (we  call  the  “position”  of  a  field  com¬ 
ponent,  the  coordinate  where  the  scaling  or  wavelet  function 
associated  with  it  peaks  out).  If  the  wavelets  are  antisymmetric 
[e.g.,  CDF  (3,  3)],  then,  at  cell  to,  the  component  L”1'  aligns 
with  the  component  E‘1' ,  whereas  fi'1'  aligns  with  fi'1’.  The 
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MRTD  update  equations  in  the  symmetric  case  are  (for  1-D 
propagation) 
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1 1.  Notice  that  we  have  dropped  the  index  zero  indicating  the 
wavelet  level.  For  the  biorthogonal  MRTD  schemes,  the  c(i)  and 
d(i)  coefficient  have  different  values,  unlike  the  Battle-Lemarie 
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where  the  coefficients  b(i),  c(i%  and  dii)  have  the  same  ex¬ 
pressions  as  above.  Their  values  are  listed  in  Table  II  for  all  the 
wavelet  families  considered  above. 

The  stability  criterion  can  be  written  as  (11),  shown  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page  [3],  in  which  n  —  max(n0,  n j).  The  max¬ 
imum  values  of  (cAt)  /  (Ax)  required  by  a  stable  algorithm  (in 
one  dimension)  are  given  in  Table  I. 

To  analyze  the  dispersion  properties  of  the  MRTD  scheme 
using  one  level  of  wavelets,  we  plot  similar  phase  error  graphs 
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versus  the  discretization  rate,  as  discussed  in  the  previous  sec¬ 
tion.  The  dispersion  relationship  for  the  numerical  MRTD  solu¬ 
tion  of  Maxwell’s  equations  can  be  written  as 


1  - 
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In  the  numerators  of  sc  and  s,/,  we  take  sine  for  symmetric 
wavelet  systems  and  cosine  for  antisymmetric  wavelet  systems. 
The  graphs  in  Fig.  6  were  obtained  for  q  =  0.25  (which  insures 
that  all  schemes  are  stable)  and  the  same  families  of  wavelets 
as  in  the  previous  sections.  In  theory,  by  introducing  a  level  of 
wavelets,  the  resolution  of  the  MRTD  schemes  should  double. 
However,  the  curves  in  Fig.  6  show  a  modest  reduction  in  the 
phase  error  for  the  Battle-Lemarie  MRTD  scheme  (stencil  size 
9)  when  wavelets  are  considered,  as  compared  to  the  case  where 
the  expansion  was  provided  by  scaling  functions  only.  One  ex¬ 
planation  for  this  result  can  be  again  provided  by  the  truncation 
of  the  MRTD  coefficient  sequence.  However,  we  conjecture 
that  the  principal  reason  for  the  small  difference  between  the 
two  Battle-Lemarie  MRTD  schemes  (one  using  scaling  func¬ 
tions  only  and  the  other  using  scaling  plus  first-level  wavelet 
functions),  when  they  both  use  the  same  Courant  number,  is 
the  fact  that,  in  the  second  case,  we  operate  much  closer  to 
the  stability  limit  (see  Table  I).  The  curves  in  Fig.  6  indicate, 
against  expectations,  that  the  performance  decreases  as  the 
order  of  the  wavelet  system  increases.  However,  we  can  explain 
this  by  taking  into  account  that  the  numerical  dispersion  error 
is  also  a  function  of  the  Courant  number.  One  can  notice  that, 
e.g.,  in  the  Battle-Lemarie  scheme,  q  —  0.25  is  very  close 
to  the  stability  limit,  whereas  for  CDF  (2,  2),  this  value  is 
well  below  the  stability  limit  of  the  scheme.  As  mentioned  in 
Section  III,  the  errors  decrease  with  q.  In  Fig.  7,  we  consider 
the  same  dispersion  curves,  but  operate  all  MRTD  schemes  at 
Courant  numbers  equal  to  95%  of  their  stability  limits.  Now  the 
dispersion  performances  of  the  schemes  are  as  expected  (i.e., 
the  higher  order  schemes  offer  better  performance).  However, 
the  comparison  we  make  in  Fig.  6  is  meaningful  because,  in 


Fig.  6.  Phase  error  (in  degrees  per  wavelength)  versus  discretization  rate  for 
MRTD  schemes  using  expansion  of  the  fields  in  terms  of  scaling  and  one  level 
wavelet  functions.  For  all  schemes,  the  Courant  number  is  q  =  0.25.  1-D 
propagation.  The  curves  for  CDF  (2,  4)  and  CDF  (3,  3)  are  on  top  of  one 
another. 


Points-per-wavelength 


Fig.  7.  Phase  error  (in  degrees  per  wavelength)  versus  discretization  rate  for 
MRTD  schemes  using  expansion  of  the  fields  in  terms  of  scaling  and  one  level 
wavelet  functions.  For  all  schemes,  the  Courant  number  is  95%  of  the  stability 
limit.  1-D  propagation.  The  curves  for  CDF  (2,  4)  and  CDF  (3,  3)  are  on  top 
of  one  another. 


this  case,  all  MRTD  schemes  have  the  same  time  step.  The 
graphs  in  this  figure  clearly  show  that,  for  the  same  time  step, 
the  biorthogonal  schemes  have  lower  numerical  dispersion  than 
the  Battle-Lemarie  scheme. 

The  stencil  sizes  for  the  coefficient  sequences  a{i),  b(i ),  c(i), 
and  d(i)  are  given  in  Table  III.  Once  again,  the  biorthogonal 
MRTD  schemes  with  low-order  support,  e.g.,  CDF  (2,  2)  and 
CDF  (2,  4),  are  the  most  efficient  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
computations  (while  providing  better  dispersion  performance 
than  the  Battle-Lemarie  basis  for  a  similar  Courant  number).  In 
this  case,  where  one  scaling  and  one  level  wavelet  functions  are 
employed,  the  number  of  calculations  in  the  update  equation  for 
one  field  component  is  about  na  +«.{,  +nc +nd  times  larger  than 
the  ones  required  by  FDTD.  Again,  the  savings  of  the  MRTD 
algorithm  increase  with  the  number  of  spatial  dimensions.  We 
should  also  mention  that  the  differences  in  the  Courant  number 
for  the  schemes  using  scaling  plus  one  level  wavelet  functions 
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TABLE  m 

Stencil  Sizes  for  Different  MRTD  Schemes 


CDF  (2,2) 

CDF  (2,4) 

CDF  (2,6) 

CDF  (3,3) 

Cubic  spline 
Battle-Lemarie 
coefficients 
truncated  at  10'3 

na 

3 

5 

7 

5 

9 

nb 

3 

5 

7 

5 

9 

nc 

3 

6 

9 

6 

8 

rid 

2 

3 

4 

4 

8 

TABLE  IV 

Resonant  Frequencies  for  an  Air-Filled  Metallic  Cavity  (All  Frequencies  in  Megahertz) 


Analytic 

S-MRTD 

W-MRTD 

FDTD 

CDF 

(2,2) 

CDF 

(2,4) 

CDF 

(2,6) 

Battle- 

Lemarie 

CDF 

(2,2) 

CDF 

(2,4) 

CDF 

(2,6) 

Battle- 

Lemarie 

150.00 

150.11 

150.10 

150.11 

150.22 

150.01 

150.01 

150.01 

150.14 

149.60 

167.71 

167.87 

167.85 

167.86 

168.14 

167.72 

167.71 

167.73 

168.01 

270.42 

271.11 

271.05 

271.03 

270.79 

270.50 

270.51 

270.51 

270.25 

269.63 

300.00 

301.12 

300.92 

300.88 

300.66 

300.05 

300.15 

300.15 

299.92 

296.81 

are  significant,  as  one  compares,  e.g.,  the  CDF  (2,  2)  scheme 
with  the  Battle-Lemarie  scheme  (see  Table  I).  This  means  that, 
in  the  former  algorithm,  we  can  choose  a  time  step  that  is  more 
than  double  the  one  used  by  the  latter  scheme,  and  still  maintain 
stability.  However,  increasing  the  time  step  adversely  affects  the 
accuracy  of  the  algorithm  (compare  Figs.  6  and  7).  Finally,  we 
note  that,  when  using  scaling  functions  and  wavelets  (here,  a 
single  wavelet  level),  the  MRTD  also  has  the  added  benefit  of 
multiresolution.  In  this  context,  scaling  functions  alone  can  be 
used  in  regions  in  which  the  fields  vary  relatively  slowly,  with 
wavelets  added  locally  in  regions  of  fast  field  variation. 

V.  Numerical  Example 

To  address  implementation  of  the  MRTD  with  CDF  biorthog- 
onal  wavelets,  we  consider  a  simple  electromagnetic  problem, 
i.e.,  studying  the  resonant  frequencies  of  an  air-filled  metallic 
cavity,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  example  in  [1],  We  considered 
a  2-D  cavity  of  1  m  x  2  m  (with  perfectly  conducting  walls) 
discretized  with  a  grid  step  of  Ax  —  0.1  m  for  all  versions  of 
FDTD/MRTD  models.  We  performed  simulations  using  the 
MRTD  algorithm  based  on  scaling  functions  alone  (S-MRTD 
with  the  notations  in  [1])  and  the  same  algorithm  based  on 
scaling  and  first  level  wavelet  functions  (W-MRTD).  In  the 
latter  case,  we  employed  the  full  expansion  in  both  directions. 


uniformly  throughout  the  whole  computational  domain.  The 
Battle-Lemarie  MRTD  scheme  uses  a  stencil  size  9  (as  given 
in  Table  III).  We  also  implemented  the  same  problem  with  the 
Yee  FDTD  algorithm.  The  Courant  numbers  were  q  —  0.42  for 
S-MRTD,  q  —  0.17  for  W-MRTD  (same  for  all  wavelet  bases), 
and  q  —  0.6  for  FDTD.  We  considered  four  resonant  frequen¬ 
cies,  which  were  obtained  either  in  TE  or  TM  polarizations. 
We  chose  a  relatively  high  discretization  rate  in  order  to  have 
a  number  of  cells  larger  than  the  stencil  size  of  any  scheme  in 
each  direction.  In  this  manner,  only  one  image  of  the  cavity  is 
required  at  each  metallic  wall  in  order  to  enforce  the  boundary 
conditions.  The  numerical  results  are  given  in  Table  IV. 

Based  on  these  results,  we  can  conclude  that  all  MRTD 
schemes  provide  good  accuracy  in  measuring  the  resonant 
frequencies  of  the  cavity,  and  they  all  perform  better  than 
FDTD.  The  differences  between  the  various  schemes  are 
small — some  model  the  higher  frequencies  more  accurately, 
whereas  others  do  better  on  the  lower  frequencies.  As  expected, 
adding  one  level  of  wavelets  resulted  in  improved  precision. 
However,  one  should  be  aware  that  the  Courant  number  for 
W-MRTD  is  different  from  that  used  by  the  S-MRTD  (the  time 
steps  are  different).  Also,  based  on  the  discussion  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  section,  the  numerical  results  confirm  that,  for  the  same 
Courant  number,  the  CDF  (2,  2)  W-MRTD  scheme  provides 
the  most  accurate  results.  We  emphasize  that  the  point  of  this 
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numerical  experiment  is  simply  to  underscore  that  the  MRTD 
is  implemented  easily,  using  either  CDF  biorthogonal  wavelets 
or  the  orthogonal  Battle-Lemarie  wavelets.  In  particular,  in 
these  computations,  we  have  not  focused  on  the  reduced  spatial 
discretization  afforded  by  the  various  MRTD  schemes,  this 
issue  having  been  addressed  in  the  dispersion  studies. 

VI.  Conclusions 

In  this  paper,  we  have  formulated  the  MRTD  algorithm  using 
biorthogonal  wavelet  families.  We  chose  the  CDF  biorthogonal 
systems  because  they  fit  well  with  the  requirements  for  an  effi¬ 
cient  MRTD  scheme:  maximum  number  of  vanishing  moments 
for  the  wavelet  function  (for  a  given  support),  good  regularity 
for  the  dual-wavelet  function,  and  compact  support.  We  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  dispersion  properties  of  the  MRTD  scheme  for  a  few 
families  of  CDF  biorthogonal  wavelets  and  compared  them  with 
the  cubic-spline  Battle-Lemarie  scheme.  Although,  in  theory, 
the  latter  should  perform  better  in  terms  of  numerical  disper¬ 
sion,  the  error  associated  with  truncating  the  MRTD  coefficient 
sequence  vitiates  the  accuracy  of  the  scheme,  when  finite  arith¬ 
metic  precision  is  considered.  The  effect  is  more  evident  when 
we  consider  field  expansion  in  terms  of  scaling  and  first-level 
wavelet  functions.  The  biorthogonal  wavelet  systems  do  not 
present  this  problem,  due  to  their  compact  support,  although 
high  precision  is  required  in  the  MRTD  coefficient  calculation 
in  order  to  minimize  arithmetic  inaccuracies.  Also,  the  com¬ 
pact  support  of  the  biorthogonal  wavelets  reduces  the  total  CPU 
time  relative  to  the  Battle-Lemarie  wavelets  for  similar  levels  of 
phase  error. 
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Abstract — A  simple  and  accurate  model  is  presented  for  compu¬ 
tation  of  the  electromagnetic  induction  (EMI)  resonant  frequen¬ 
cies  of  canonical  conducting  and  ferrous  targets,  in  particular,  fi¬ 
nite-length  cylinders  and  rings.  The  imaginary  resonant  frequen¬ 
cies  correspond  to  the  well  known  exponential  decay  constants  of 
interest  for  time-domain  EMI  interaction  with  conducting  and  fer¬ 
rous  targets.  The  results  of  the  simple  model  are  compared  to  data 
computed  numerically,  via  method-of-moments  (MoM)  and  finite- 
element  models.  Moreover,  the  simple  model  is  used  to  fit  measured 
wideband  EMI  data  from  ferrous  cylindrical  targets  (in  terms  of 
a  small  number  of  parameters).  It  is  also  demonstrated  that  the 
general  model  for  the  magnetic-dipole  magnetization,  in  terms  of  a 
frequency-dependent  diagonal  dyadic,  is  applicable  to  general  ro¬ 
tationally  symmetric  targets  (not  just  cylinders  and  rings). 

Index  Terms — Induction,  magnetization,  resonance,  sensing. 


I.  Introduction 

LECTROMAGNETIC  induction  (EMI)  is  widely  used  for 
the  detection  and  discrimination  of  conducting  and  fer¬ 
rous  targets.  In  the  context  of  subsurface  sensing,  EMI  is  used 
to  sense  buried  metal  mines  as  well  as  unexploded  ordnance 
(UXO)  [1],  [2].  Since  the  conductivity  of  such  targets  is  typi¬ 
cally  many  orders  of  magnitude  larger  than  the  conductivity  of 
soil,  the  target  can  usually  be  analyzed  in  free  space.  We  con¬ 
sider  such  an  analysis  here.  Most  land  mines  and  UXO  exhibit 
rotational  symmetry,  with  this  symmetry  yielding  a  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  EMI  phenomenology.  In  particular,  as  discussed  fur¬ 
ther  in  Section  II,  the  magnetization  tensor  of  such  targets  be¬ 
comes  diagonal  (with  regard  to  a  coordinate  system  with  an  axis 
along  the  target  axis  of  symmetry).  Moreover,  we  demonstrate 
that  each  element  of  the  diagonal  corresponds  to  a  magnetic 
dipole  moment,  oriented  either  parallel  to  or  orthogonal  to  the 
target  axis. 

The  wideband  frequency-domain  EMI  response  of  a  con¬ 
ducting  and  ferrous  target  is  characterized  by  EMI  resonant 
frequencies,  which  exist  along  the  imaginary  axis  of  the 
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complex-frequency  plane  [3],  Note  that  here  we  use  the  u> 
plane  for  complex  frequencies,  instead  of  the  s  —  SI  +  ju> 
plane  as  in  the  two-sided  Laplace  transform  [4],  Assuming 
an  exp  (jut)  time  dependence,  a  purely  imaginary  resonant 
frequency  corresponds  to  the  exponential  decay  characteristic 
of  time-domain  EMI  interaction  with  conducting  and  ferrous 
targets.  As  is  discussed  in  Section  II,  the  imaginary  resonant 
frequencies  corresponding  to  magnetic-dipole  modes  play  an 
important  role  in  characterizing  the  frequency  and  time-domain 
properties  of  the  magnetization  tensor. 

The  magnetization  tensor  and  EMI  resonances  have  been 
discussed  previously  [4],  The  principal  contribution  of  this 
paper  is  a  recognition  that  the  EMI  resonant  modes  of  high-con- 
ductivity  targets,  characterized  by  purely  imaginary  resonant 
frequencies,  are  analogous  to  the  resonant  modes  of  high-per- 
mittivity,  low-loss  microwave  resonators  [5],  which  resonate 
at  nearly  purely  real  resonant  frequencies.  Once  this  duality 
is  understood,  all  of  the  many  techniques  developed  in  the 
microwave  community  for  characterization  of  high-permittivity 
dielectric  resonators  [6]-[8]  (operating  at  nearly  real  frequen¬ 
cies)  can  be  directly  transitioned  to  the  EMI  high-conductivity, 
high-permeability  problem  (with  resonant  frequencies  at 
imaginary  frequencies).  Moreover,  this  understanding  yields 
an  explicit  interpretation  of  the  EMI  resonant  modes  in  terms 
of  dipole  and  higher  order  magnetic  moments,  from  which  the 
physical  significance  of  particular  EMI  modes  can  be  accrued. 

Many  metal  land  mines  and  UXO  are  composed  of  parts 
that  resemble  finite-length  cylinders  and  rings  and  therefore, 
the  EMI  resonant  modes  of  such  targets  are  of  interest.  Such 
targets,  as  well  as  more-general  shapes,  can  be  analyzed 
via  numerical  algorithms,  such  as  the  method  of  moments 
(MoM)  [3],  Unfortunately,  such  calculations  are  very  expensive 
computationally,  since  the  size  of  the  MoM  basis  functions 
typically  must  be  small  relative  to  the  skin  depth  [3],  This 
requirement  significantly  limits  the  size  of  the  targets  that  can 
be  considered,  and  results  in  significant  computer  run  times, 
and  computer  memory  requirements.  However,  for  simple  but 
important  shapes,  such  as  finite-length  cylinders  and  rings, 
one  can  make  use  of  the  duality  between  EMI  resonances 
and  microwave  resonances  to  yield  very  simple  but  highly 
accurate  approximate  models.  In  particular,  as  detailed  in 
Section  II,  we  have  employed  these  simple  models  to  calculate 
the  (imaginary)  resonant  frequencies  of  conducting  cylinders 
and  rings,  with  the  computed  data  compared  favorably  to  data 
simulated  numerically.  In  those  examples  we  restrict  ourselves 
to  relatively  small  targets,  for  which  the  numerical  analysis  is 
tractable.  The  approximate  model  is  applicable  to  cylinders  and 
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rings  of  arbitrary  size.  A  long  conducting  and  ferrous  cylinder, 
for  example,  provides  a  good  representation  of  a  UXO,  and 
therefore  we  can  use  our  simple  model  to  predict  the  imaginary 
resonant  frequencies  (time-domain  decay  constants)  of  such 
targets,  as  a  function  of  material  parameters  (conductivity  and 
permeability). 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  In  Sec¬ 
tion  II,  we  explain  the  duality  between  conducting  and  ferrous 
targets  at  EMI  frequencies  and  high-permittivity  resonators  at 
microwave  frequencies.  We  also  elucidate  how  to  transition  ap¬ 
proximate  models  from  the  microwaves  community,  for  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  EMI  resonant  frequencies  of  finite-length  cylin¬ 
ders  and  rings.  In  Section  III,  we  compare  the  resonant  frequen¬ 
cies  computed  via  the  approximate  model  with  those  computed 
by  rigorous  numerical  algorithms.  A  demonstration  of  how  the 
model  is  used  to  characterize  measured  data  is  discussed  in  Sec¬ 
tion  IV,  in  which  we  investigate  the  measured  wideband  EMI  re¬ 
sponse  from  ferrous  cylinders.  Conclusions  from  this  work  are 
discussed  in  Section  V. 

II.  Fundamental  Theory 
A.  Resonant  EMI  Model 

Consider  an  arbitrarily  shaped  highly  (but  not  perfectly)  con¬ 
ducting  and  possibly  permeable  target,  residing  in  free  space. 
At  induction  frequencies  [1],  [2],  the  displacement  current  can 
be  neglected  and  the  wavenumber  k  inside  the  target  satisfies 
k2  —  —jjjji,,jira,  where  //,,  is  the  free-space  permeability,  //,. 
is  the  relative  permeability,  o  is  the  conductivity,  and  ui  is  the 
angular  frequency.  The  source-free  fields  inside  the  target  sat¬ 
isfy 

V2d>  -  j0JLLoLi,ra<&  —  0  (1) 

where  $  denotes  either  the  electric  or  magnetic  fields.  This 
source-free  wave  equation  can  be  solved  for  the  resonant 
modes  of  the  target,  from  which  the  target  resonant  frequencies 
and  fields  can  be  computed.  A  similar  analysis  is  commonly 
performed  for  microwave  low-loss  dielectric  resonators,  for 
which  k2  is  nearly  purely  real  (resonators  with  a  high  quality 
factor  [5]),  as  is  the  resonant  frequency.  For  the  EMI  frequen¬ 
cies  of  interest  here,  we  note  that  k2  is  positive  real  when 
the  frequency  u >  is  positive  imaginary.  For  the  exp (jcot)  time 
dependence  assumed,  this  implies  that  the  EMI  resonant  modes 
decay  exponentially  with  time.  This  is  consistent  with  the  well 
known  late-time  characteristics  of  transient  EMI  excitation  of 
conducting  and  permeable  targets  [1]. 

The  computation  of  the  real  resonant  frequencies  of  mi¬ 
crowave  dielectric  resonators  is  of  significant  interest  for  filter 
design,  and  therefore  there  is  a  vast  literature  on  this  subject 
[5]— [8] .  Moreover,  van  Bladel  [5]  has  developed  an  elegant 
theory  for  the  modes  of  microwave  resonators  of  very  high 
permittivity,  with  this  directly  transferable  to  the  EMI  reso¬ 
nances  of  highly  (but  not  perfectly)  conducting  and  permeable 
targets.  Of  more  importance  from  a  practical  standpoint,  simple 
algorithms  have  been  developed  for  calculation  of  the  resonant 
modes  of  high-permittivity  rotationally  symmetric  dielectric 
resonators  [6]— [8],  with  that  previous  work  transitioned  here  for 
characterization  of  the  EMI  modes  of  rotationally  symmetric 
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Fig.  1.  Cylinder  and  ring  targets  for  which  the  approximate  model  in 
Section  II-B  is  developed,  each  highly  conducting  and  possibly  ferrous. 

highly  conducting  and  permeable  targets.  While  the  restriction 
to  rotationally  symmetric  targets  is  clearly  a  limitation,  such 
are  of  interest  for  many  conducting  and  permeable  land  mines 
and  unexploded  ordnance  (UXO)  [1],  [2], 

B.  Finite-Length  Cylinder  or  Ring  Target 

We  develop  below  a  simple  model  for  the  EMI  response  of 
general  conducting  and  permeable  rotationally  symmetric  tar¬ 
gets.  However,  we  initially  limit  the  discussion  to  the  case  of 
a  finite-length  cylinder  or  ring  (Fig.  1),  for  which  the  model 
parameters  can  be  computed  explicitly.  To  analyze  the  reso¬ 
nant  characteristics  (with  purely  imaginary  resonant  frequen¬ 
cies)  of  finite-length  cylinders  or  rings,  we  first  consider  such 
targets  of  infinite  length,  followed  by  imposition  of  appropriate 
boundary  conditions  at  z  —  ±L/2  (see  Fig.  1).  As  discussed 
above,  for  purely  imaginary  frequencies,  the  infinite-length  con¬ 
ducting  and  permeable  cylinder  or  ring  behaves  analogous  to  an 
infinite-length  low-loss  dielectric  waveguide  (when  the  low-loss 
waveguide  operates  at  real  frequencies).  If  the  target  axis  is  ori¬ 
ented  along  the  a  axis  of  a  cylindrical  coordinate  system,  the  ro¬ 
tational  symmetry  of  the  targets  dictates  a  cos azimuthal 
variation  for  the  waveguide  modes,  where  m  is  an  integer  greater 
than  or  equal  to  zero.  The  lowest-order  modes  have  no  azimuthal 
variation,  corresponding  to  m  =  0.  The  m  =  0  modes  re¬ 
duce  to  two  classes  [9].  Those  with  electric  fields  transverse 
to  the  a  direction  (TE)  and  those  with  magnetic  fields  trans¬ 
verse  to  a  (TM).  The  resonant  modes  corresponding  to  the  TM 
modes  can  be  found  by  replacing  the  boundary  of  the  target  by 
a  magnetic  wall  [5],  [6]  and  letting  /j™  represent  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  wavenumber  for  a  TM  mode  (infinite  waveguide).  The 
nth  corresponding  resonant  mode,  for  a  cylinder  or  ring  target 
of  length  L,  resonates  at  the  imaginary  frequency  for  which  the 
wavenumber  /I™  satisfies 

f]™L  —  27t n  n  =  1,  2,  3,  . . .  (2) 

For  the  TE  modes,  the  simple  magnetic-wall  approximation  at 
the  ends  of  the  target  is  not  sufficiently  accurate,  and  therefore 
we  utilize  a  higher-order  approximation  [6],  In  particular,  we 
note  in  Fig.  2  that  the  cylindrical  or  ring  target  has  a  symmetry 
plane  at  z  —0,  with  this  represented  by  a  short-circuit  or  open- 
circuit  plane,  depending  on  the  mode  of  interest.  The  mode  that 
resonates  at  the  lowest  frequency  corresponds  to  a  short  circuit 
[6],  so  we  consider  that  case.  Let  /3TE  denote  the  longitudinal 
wavenumber  for  the  TE  modes  supported  by  the  infinite-length 
cylinder  or  ring.  The  impedance  seen  from  ;;  =  L/ 2,  looking 
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Fig.  2.  Schematic  of  the  resonance  condition  applied  for  computation  of  the 
resonant  frequencies  of  the  TE  modes  supported  by  the  finite-length  cylinders 
and  rings  considered. 


toward  the  short-circuit  symmetry  plane  is  defined  as  Zsc,  while 
the  impedance  seen  at  z  —  L/2  looking  toward  the  air  region  is 
denoted  Za ,  where  (using  magnetic  walls) 

Zsc(uj  -juJi)  -  - tan(yjTE£/2) 

Za(uJ  -  juJi )  -  -UiH0/ \jk2c  +  UlflJ,0£0  (3) 

and  kc  is  the  cutoff  wavenumber  for  the  TE  mode  under  con¬ 
sideration.  The  nth  purely  imaginary  resonant  frequency  oc¬ 
curs  under  the  condition  Zsc  —  —Za  [6],  and  there  are  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  solutions  to  this  transcendental  equation  (corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  infinite  number  of  such  modes  with  short-circuit 
symmetry). 

A  multipole  expansion  of  the  fields  associated  with  the  above 
TE  and  TM  modes  yields  important  insight  into  the  fields  radi¬ 
ated  by  these  source-free  modes.  It  is  straightforward  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  lowest-order  moment  associated  with  the  m  —  0 
(no  azimuthal  variation)  TE  resonant  modes  corresponds  to  a 
magnetic  dipole  oriented  along  the  z  direction.  By  contrast,  the 
lowest-order  moment  associated  with  the  to  =  0  TM  resonant 
modes  corresponds  to  a  magnetic  quadrupole  (equivalently,  an 
electric  dipole  [5]).  Consequently,  to  a  sensor  that  measures  the 
magnetic  field,  the  m  —  0  TM  resonant  modes  contribute  neg¬ 
ligibly  vis-a-vis  the  TE  modes. 

To  account  for  the  resonant  modes  with  a  dipole  magnetic 
moment  oriented  orthogonal  to  the  z  axis,  we  must  consider  the 
m  —  1  waveguide  modes,  with  the  associated  physical  signif¬ 
icance  discussed  subsequently.  Unlike  the  m  —  0  waveguide 
modes,  for  infinite  cylindrical  or  ring  waveguide,  the  m  —  1 
modes  are  not  simply  TE  or  TM,  but  are  hybrid  modes  corre¬ 
sponding  to  a  superposition  of  these  two  simpler  mode  types 
[9].  Consequently,  to  determine  the  resonant  frequencies  of  the 
m  —  1  modes,  we  first  numerically  compute  the  longitudinal 
wavenumber  for  the  corresponding  infinite-length  waveguide, 
denoted  [5EM  for  the  hybrid  modes  [9].  The  imaginary  resonant 
frequencies  are  then  computed  using  a  relationship  analogous 
to  (2).  For  the  hybrid  modes  one  cannot  easily  define  a  modal 
impedance,  and  therefore  we  cannot  employ  a  more-sophisti¬ 
cated  resonant  condition,  as  in  (3).  Nevertheless,  as  demon¬ 
strated  below,  the  accuracy  of  the  resonant  frequencies  com¬ 
puted  via  this  simple  model  are  in  very  good  agreement  with 
data  computed  via  a  rigorous  numerical  model.  Finally,  through 
consideration  of  the  m  —  1  modal  fields,  it  is  easily  shown 
that  the  lowest-order  multipole  term  corresponds  to  a  magnetic 
dipole  oriented  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation. 

Summarizing,  we  have  demonstrated  that  the  lowest-order 
resonant  modes  of  a  finite-length  highly  conducting  and  perme- 
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Fig.  3.  Schematic  of  the  currents  associated  with  the  magnetic  dipoles 
EMI-excited  on  a  conducting  and  possibly  ferrous  target.  The  dipole  oriented 
along  the  2  axis  corresponds  to  the  m  =  0  TE  modes,  and  the  transverse 
magnetic  dipole  moments  correspond  to  the  m  =  1  hybrid  modes. 


able  cylindrical  or  ring  target  correspond  to  magnetic  dipoles 
oriented  along  and  perpendicular  to  the  target  axis.  Each  of 
these  resonant  modes  resonates  with  a  purely  imaginary  reso¬ 
nant  frequency.  The  modes  with  magnetic  dipole  oriented  along 
the  target  axis  correspond  to  the  m  —  0  TE  modes,  while  the 
magnetic  moments  oriented  orthogonal  to  the  axis  correspond 
to  the  m  —  1  hybrid  modes.  The  explicit  imaginary  resonant  fre¬ 
quencies  can  be  computed  easily  using  the  simple  expressions 
reviewed  above,  these  borrowed  from  the  microwave  commu¬ 
nity  [5]— [8] .  In  Fig.  3,  we  schematically  plot  the  currents  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  two  mode  classes.  Note  that  the  dipole  moment 
perpendicular  to  the  target  axis  corresponds  to  a  current  density 
for  which  J((f>)  =  +  7t),  explaining  the  cos (</>)  variation. 


C.  Target  Transfer  Function 

The  resonant  frequencies  corresponding  to  each  EMI  reso¬ 
nant  mode  are  manifested  as  poles  in  the  complex  frequency 
plane  [3],  [4],  where  as  discussed  above  all  EMI  poles  reside 
on  the  imaginary  frequency  axis.  Recalling  that  the  m  —  0  TE 
modes  correspond  to  dipoles  oriented  in  the  z  direction,  and  the 
to  =  1  hybrid  modes  correspond  to  dipoles  perpendicular  to 
z,  the  frequency-dependent  dyadic  dipole  magnetization  is  ex¬ 
pressed  as 


M(ui)  —zz 


m*(°)  +  S 

k 


u  -  juAk 


+  (xx  + 1 


TOp(O)  +  ^2 


umipj 
U>  ~  juipi 


(4) 


The  frequency-independent  parameters  mA  (0)  and  mp( 0)  ac¬ 
count  for  the  dipole  moments  contributed  by  ferrous  targets, 
with  these  constants  equal  to  zero  for  nonpermeable  targets.  In 
(4)  we  sum  over  the  infinite  number  of  resonant  m  —  0  TE  and 
to  =  1  hybrid  modes,  although  in  practice,  a  small  number  of 
modes  are  sufficient  for  representation  of  the  frequency-depen- 
dent  dyadic  dipole  magnetization.  The  quantities  utAk  and  uipi 
are  real,  and  therefore,  each  of  the  summed  terms  has  a  pole  on 
the  imaginary  frequency  axis.  Concerning  the  frequency  depen¬ 
dence  of  each  of  the  summed  terms,  we  note  that  at  high  EMI 
frequencies  the  resonant  mode  asymptotically  approaches  the 
inductive  high-frequency  limit  [10],  for  which  the  real  part  of  the 
response  approaches  a  constant,  while  the  imaginary  part  goes 
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to  zero.  Moreover,  as  the  frequency  goes  to  zero,  the  response  of 
each  EMI  resonant  mode  will  also  go  to  zero  [10]  [leaving  only 
the  constants  to,  (0)  and  mp(0)].  These  two  conditions  motivate 
the  to  in  the  numerator  of  each  summed  term.  We  also  note  that 
the  relative  strengths  to,/,,  of  the  z-directed  dipole  modes  are 
fixed  by  the  target  geometry  and  material  properties,  with  this 
also  true  for  the  relative  weights  of  mpi  [11]  Finally,  the  im¬ 
pulse  response  of  the  dipole  magnetization  is  easily  found  via  a 
Fourier  analysis  of  (4),  and  is  given  as 


M{t) 


zz 


TO,( 0)S(t)  +  -  2  u(t)mAk  exp (~uiAkt) 


+  (xx  + 1 


mp(0)S(t)  +  -  Y,  exp (-u; 

p!  1-) 


(5) 


Such  that  real  time-domain  waveforms  are  realized,  (5)  implies 
that  to,  (0),  TOp(O),  to,/,,,  and  rnp,  must  be  real  quantities. 

If  we  consider  an  incident,  frequency-dependent  magnetic 
field  Hmc(uj),  then  the  magnetic  fields  induced  by  a  target  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  M(ui)  in  (4)  are  given  as  [9] 


H(u)  =  -  — V  X 

v  7  4t r 


M(to)  •  Hinc(to)  x  V- 


(6) 


where  r  is  the  distance  from  the  target  dipoles  to  the  observation 
point.  A  similar,  convolutional  relationship  holds  for  time-do- 
main  excitation. 


D.  General  Rotationally  Symmetric  Targets 

In  (4)  and  (5),  we  have  presented  the  frequency  and  time -de¬ 
pendent  dipole  magnetization  for  a  conducting  and  permeable 
finite-length  cylinder  or  ring.  In  particular,  we  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  these  expressions  are  characterized  by  the  purely 
imaginary  resonant  frequencies  of  the  targets,  with  explicit  tools 
for  their  approximate  calculation  presented  in  Section  II-B.  We 
note,  however,  from  the  discussion  of  Section  II- A,  that  any  fi¬ 
nite  size  conducting  and  permeable  target  will  be  characterized 
by  resonant  modes  with  purely  imaginary  resonant  frequencies. 
For  simple  shapes  like  the  cylinder  and  ring  considered  above, 
the  imaginary  resonant  frequencies  can  be  calculated  approxi¬ 
mately  via  simple  models,  while  more-general  shapes  require 
numerical  algorithms.  In  [3]  we  discussed  a  MoM  model  for 
general  body-of-revolution  (BoR)  conducting  and  permeable 
targets,  and  in  Section  III,  we  discuss  a  finite-element  method 
(FEM)  applicable  to  general  target  shapes.  Moreover,  due  to 
symmetry  [4],  the  dipole  magnetization  dyadic  for  a  general 
BoR  will  be  in  the  same  form  as  (4)  and  (5),  although  for  general 
targets  one  must  estimate  the  model  parameters  via  a  numerical 
model  or  from  measured  data.  Many  targets  of  interest  (mines 
and  ordnance)  are  bodies  of  revolution,  and  therefore  the  simple 
models  in  (4)  and  (5)  are  particularly  useful. 

While  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  BoR  computations,  we 
note  that  the  longitudinal/transverse  decomposition  in  (4)  and 
(5)  applies  to  more  general  metal  targets  as  well.  In  particular. 


the  same  results  apply  to  such  bodies  with  an  iV-fold  rotation 
axis  [12]  for  TV  >3  (i.e.,  C a#  symmetry  with  N  >  3).  Axial 
symmetry  planes  are  not  required  (see  [4]  ).  Our  BoR  corre¬ 
sponds  to  N  —  (DO  with  axial  symmetry  planes  (O2  symmetry). 

III.  Comparison  of  Approximate  and  Numerical  Data 

A.  Numerical  Models  Considered 

Below  we  compare  the  accuracy  of  the  EMI  resonances  com¬ 
puted  using  the  simple  models  in  Section  II-B  with  data  com¬ 
puted  via  rigorous  numerical  models.  We  summarize  the  numer¬ 
ical  models,  for  completeness.  For  BoR  targets  a  MoM  analysis  is 
particularly  useful,  in  which  the  currents  are  expanded  in  terms  of 
azimuthal  harmonics  with  variation  cos .  For  such  problems 
the  currents  are  expanded  only  on  the  surface  of  the  generating 
arc  [3].  This  approach  has  two  advantages  for  our  applications: 
1)  the  problem  complexity  simplifies  significantly,  since  the  un¬ 
knowns,  for  each  mode  to,  are  only  on  a  two-dimensional  (2-D) 
arc  (rather  than  in  three  dimensions),  and  2)  the  azimuthal  BoR 
harmonics  with  index  to  are  directly  applicable  to  the  azimuthal 
modes  discussed  in  Section  II-B,  allowing  a  direct  comparison  of 
numerical  and  approximate  EMI  resonant  frequencies.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  our  BoR  MoM  model  are  discussed  in  [3]. 

While  the  BoR  MoM  model  is  useful  and  computationally 
efficient,  it  is  restricted  to  a  limited  class  of  problems.  If  the 
target  is  not  a  BoR  [15],  or  if  it  is  composed  of  inhomogeneous 
material  parameters,  a  more  general  model  is  preferable.  In  this 
context  we  have  developed  a  general  hybrid  model  that  com¬ 
bines  a  volumetric  finite -element  method  (FEM)  solution  with  a 
boundary  element  method  (BEM)  [16],  [17].  In  the  FEM-BEM 
formulation,  the  fields  inside  the  target  are  expanded  in  terms 
of  general  volumetric  basis  functions,  and  the  surface  region  is 
represented  in  terms  of  generalized  surface  basis  functions.  The 
unknowns  therefore  exist  inside  and  on  the  surface  of  the  target, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  truncate  the  computational  domain  in 
an  absorbing  boundary  region.  The  details  of  the  FEM-BEM 
model  have  been  published  elsewhere.  In  particular,  the  gen¬ 
eral  FEM-BEM  formulation  is  discussed  in  [16],  [17],  with  the 
type  of  surface  basis  functions  employed  discussed  in  [18].  The 
FEM-BEM  and  B0R-M0M  models  are  distinct,  and  their  re¬ 
spective  accuracy  was  assured  by  demonstrating  that  these  two 
disparate  models  yielded  the  same  results,  when  considering 
problems  for  which  they  are  both  applicable. 

B.  Finite-Length  Cylinder 

Our  initial  example  is  for  a  stainless-steel  cylinder,  of  length 
5.08  cm  and  1.27  cm  diameter.  We  perform  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  resonant  frequencies  computed  via  the  simple  approxi¬ 
mate  model  (Section  II-B)  and  via  the  rigorous  B0R-M0M  so¬ 
lution.  Note  that  the  target  size  considered  is  small,  especially 
relative  to  large  ordnance  that  may  be  of  interest.  This  is  a  lim¬ 
itation  of  any  numerical  model,  including  the  B0R-M0M.  In 
particular,  the  currents  on  the  surface  of  the  BoR  are  expanded 
in  a  basis  set  [3],  and  the  size  of  the  basis  functions  must  be 
small  relative  to  the  skin  depth.  Since  for  large  targets,  the  skin 
depth  may  be  very  small  relative  to  other  target  dimensions  (e.g., 
length),  a  large  number  of  basis  functions  may  be  required  to 
obtain  accurate  results.  Therefore,  as  the  target  size  increases. 
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one  realizes  a  commensurate  increase  in  the  required  computer 
memory  and  run  times.  In  particular,  if  N  basis  functions  are 
required  to  expand  the  surface  currents,  the  required  memory 
is  order  N2  and  the  required  computer  time  is  also  order  N2. 
The  FEM-BEM  solution  has  similar  restrictions.  By  contrast, 
the  simple  models  developed  in  Section  II-A  have  the  signif¬ 
icant  advantage  of  being  applicable  independent  of  the  target 
size.  The  computational  burden  of  the  numerical  algorithms  is 
exacerbated  when  one  considers  highly  permeable  targets,  and 
therefore  all  comparisons  to  numerically  generated  data  is  for 
nonferrous  targets.  We  address  ferrous  targets  through  consid¬ 
eration  of  measured  data,  in  Section  IV. 

The  imaginary  resonant  frequencies  correspond  to  zeros  of 
the  MoM  or  FEM  determinant  [3]  when  computed  along  the 
imaginary  frequency  axis.  In  practice,  the  determinant  does  not 
go  to  zero  at  the  resonant  frequencies,  due  to  numerical  trun¬ 
cation  errors,  but  the  resonant  modes  occur  at  sharp  dips  in  the 
MoM/FEM  determinant  when  viewed  as  a  function  of  frequency 
(see  Figs.  4  and  5).  In  Fig.  4  we  plot  the  determinant  of  the 
MoM  impedance  matrix,  assuming  the  stainless-steel  conduc¬ 
tivity  a  —  1.3  X  106  S/m,  for  the  m  —  0  and  m  —  1  modes. 
Recall  that  the  m  —  0  modes  are  in  the  form  of  TE  and  TM 
modes.  The  TM  modes  correspond  to  magnetic  quadrupoles, 
and  therefore  are  of  little  interest.  However,  the  MoM  solution 
does  not  distinguish  between  TE  and  TM  modes,  it  calculating 
the  imaginary  resonant  frequencies  of  all  modes.  Consequently, 
an  advantage  of  the  simple  EMI  solution  is  its  close  connection 
to  the  underlying  physics.  Similar  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  MoM  solution,  but  one  must  examine  the  modal  cur¬ 
rents  to  ascertain  the  mode  identity  [3].  In  addition  to  plotting 
in  Fig.  4  the  determinant  of  the  MoM  matrix,  we  tabulate  the 
imaginary  resonant  frequencies  computed  via  the  approximate 
model,  for  the  first  few  magnetic-dipole  modes. 

In  Fig.  4(a)  the  MoM  and  approximate  model  agree  to  less  than 
5%  error  while  in  Fig.  4(b)  the  error  is  typically  less  than  2%. 
Given  the  simplicity  and  computational  efficiency  of  the  approx¬ 
imate  model,  such  accuracy  is  good.  The  approximate  results  in 
Fig.  4(b)  are  a  little  better  than  those  in  Fig.  4(a)  because  the  m  — 
0  modes  are  computed  using  a  magnetic  wall  for  the  sides  of  the 
TE-mode  waveguide,  while  for  the  hybrid  modes  characteristic  of 
them  =  1  modes,  we  numerically  evaluate  the  modal  propagation 
constant  [9]  without  any  such  approximation.  The  m  —  0  approx¬ 
imate  solution  in  Fig.  4(a)  are  improved  slightly  if  one  computes 
the  TE  waveguide  propagation  constant  numerically  (without  a 
magnetic  wall),  as  was  done  for  the  hybrid  modes. 

Note  that,  for  this  example,  the  m  —  1  mode  has  a  lower 
fundamental  resonant  frequency  than  the  m  —  0  mode;  we  have 
consistently  found  this  to  be  true  for  the  nonferrous  cylinders 
examined.  The  MoM  results,  for  computation  of  the  determinant 
over  the  range  of  imaginary  frequencies  considered,  requires 
on  the  order  of  one  hour  of  CPU  time  on  a  500  MHz  Pentium 
III  personal  computer.  On  the  same  computer,  the  approximate 
model  requires  approximately  20  s. 

C.  Finite-Length  Ring 

We  next  consider  a  ring  of  2.54  cm  length,  outer  radius  1.27 
cm  and  a  wall  thickness  of  3.175  mm,  composed  of  aluminum 
(a  —  3  X  10'  S/m).  The  numerical  results  are  computed  via  the 


m=0  modes 


Im{f}=Im{  frequency}  [Hz] 

(b) 

Fig.  4.  Characterization  of  the  magnetic  dipoles  associated  with  a  cylindrical 
target  of  length  5.08  cm  and  1.27  cm  diameter,  and  conductivity  a  =  1.3  x 
106  S/m.  The  curves  correspond  to  the  determinant  of  the  MoM  impedance 
matrix.  In  the  inserted  table  is  shown  the  results  from  the  approximate  model 
in  Section  II-B.  In  this  context,  for  the  m  =  0  modes  we  only  tabulate  results 
for  the  magnetic-dipole  TE  modes;  the  highest-frequency  MoM  dip  in  Fig.  4(a) 
corresponds  to  a  TM  mode  (magnetic  quadrupole).  (a)  Modes  with  magnetic 
dipole  oriented  along  the  target  axis  and  (b)  modes  with  magnetic  dipole 
orthogonal  to  target  axis. 


FEM-BEM  model,  this  model  applicable  to  targets  of  general 
composition  and  shape.  The  disadvantage  of  this  generality  is 
that  the  FEM-BEM  model  does  not  decompose  the  fields  into 
cos (rn<p)  harmonics,  and  therefore,  a  comparison  between  the 
approximate  and  FEM-BEM  results  is  less  direct.  We  therefore 
compare  the  accuracy  of  the  approximate  solution  for  the  ring 
mode  of  lowest  resonant  frequency,  this  corresponding  to  the 
fundamental  m  =  1  mode  in  the  approximate  model.  As  in 
the  BoR-MoM  solution,  for  computation  of  the  numerical  res¬ 
onant  frequency,  we  compute  the  determinant  of  an  FEM-BEM 
matrix  along  the  imaginary  frequency  axis,  with  the  dips  cor¬ 
responding  to  resonant  frequencies.  We  see  in  Fig.  5  that  the 
approximate  and  FEM-BEM  solutions  agree  to  within  1.6%. 
The  FEM-BEM  solutions,  being  three-dimensional  (3-D),  are 
even  more  costly  computationally  than  the  BoR-MoM  solution. 
While  the  FEM-BEM  solution  requires  hours  of  CPU  time,  on 
the  personal  computer  discussed  above,  the  approximate  solu¬ 
tion  again  requires  approximately  20  s. 
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Fig.  5 .  Characterization  of  the  lowest-order  (fundamental)  magnetic  dipole  for 
a  ring  target  of  2.54  cm  length,  outer  radius  1 .27  cm  and  a  wall  thickness  of 
3.175  mm,  and  of  conductivity  n  =  3  X  107  S/m.  The  curve  is  the  determinant 
of  the  FEM-BEM  impedance  matrix,  while  the  approximate  model  predicted  an 
imaginary  resonant  frequency  of  j'454  Hz. 


IV.  Comparisons  to  Measured  Data 
A.  Sensor  Details 

The  above  comparisons  between  the  approximate  model  of 
Section  II-B  and  numerical  data  computed  via  the  BoR-MoM 
and  FEM-BEM  models  are  encouraging.  However,  as  discussed 
above,  the  numerical  models  have  difficulties  when  considering 
ferrous  targets.  Therefore,  to  consider  the  accuracy  of  the 
model  in  Section  II-B  for  such  targets,  we  perform  a  compar¬ 
ison  to  measured  data.  The  data  were  taken  using  a  magnetic 
sensing  probe  developed  by  Quantum  Magnetics.  This  probe 
uses  a  wide  bandwidth  room  temperature  magnetoresistive 
(MR)  sensor  operated  using  a  high-performance  electronics 
developed  by  QM.  Unlike  induction  receiver  coils,  which 
measure  the  rate  of  change  of  magnetic  field,  MR  sensors 
measure  the  magnetic  field  itself.  As  a  result,  they  operate  with 
a  frequency-independent  response  from  dc  to  several  MHz. 
The  current  sensor  operates  over  the  frequency  band  0.1  and 
400  KHz. 


B.  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Theoretical  Data 

When  considering  ferrous  targets,  there  are  two  parameters 
that  can  be  varied:  the  conductivity  and  permeability.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  for  a  given  metal  type,  there  is  often  a  wide  range  of  vari¬ 
ability  in  these  parameters,  and  therefore,  it  is  somewhat  mis¬ 
leading  to  use  particular  values  of  pT  and  a  in  the  approximate 
model  (for  the  resonant  frequencies)  and  compare  with  mea¬ 
sured  data.  In  particular,  one  can  choose  pr  and  a  such  that  there 
is  a  match,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  p,r  and  a  used  in  the 
model  actually  correspond  to  the  parameters  of  that  target  that 
was  measured.  Consequently,  we  therefore  perform  an  alterna¬ 
tive  comparison  of  modeled  and  measured  data.  In  particular, 
from  (4)  and  (6)  it  is  clear  that  the  frequency-dependent  mag¬ 
netic  field  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 


Ha(u>)  —  a  + 

k 


vh 

u  - 


(7) 


where 

Ha  particular  component  of  magnetic  field; 

a  constant  offset  due  to  the  ferrous  target  (zero  for  a  non- 
ferrous  target); 

j Wk  imaginary  resonant  modes  excited; 

bk  excitation  strengths  of  the  modes,  with  these  dictated 
by  the  details  of  the  target  and  the  incident  magnetic 
field. 

For  the  ferrous  targets  considered  below,  we  consider  the  op¬ 
timal  match  of  (7)  to  the  measured  data,  using  just  a  one -pole 
model.  We  therefore  perform  a  least-squared  match  of  (7)  to  the 
measured  data,  where  the  frequency-independent  (constant)  free 
parameters  are  a,  b±  and  u>i . 

We  consider  a  carbon  steel  pin  of  6.858  mm  length  and  1 .5748 
mm  diameter.  This  target  is  characteristic  of  a  small  firing  pin 
used  in  plastic  antipersonnel  land  mines.  The  EMI  response  was 
measured  over  the  0.1-400  KHz  band,  with  the  pin  axis  aligned 
with  the  sensor  axis  (the  magnetic  dipole  moment  along  the 
target  axis  is  excited  preferentially  with  this  target-sensor  ori¬ 
entation,  motivating  the  single-pole  model).  In  Fig.  6,  we  com¬ 
pare  the  measured  real  and  imaginary  EMI  signature  (curves)  to 
the  EMI  model  in  (7),  where  the  model  parameters  are  shown 
with  points.  One  notices  an  excellent  match  to  the  computed 
and  measured  EMI  signature,  where  here  the  model  parame¬ 
ters  employed  were  a  —  —0.1,  bi  —  0.1  and  fi  —  8.5  KHz 
(wi  =  2tt/i)- 

In  practice,  while  the  targets  of  interest  may  be  rotationally 
symmetric,  the  exact  conductivity  and  permeability  are  gen¬ 
erally  known  only  approximately  (the  same  metal  type  can 
have  substantial  variability  in  these  parameters).  Therefore,  in 
the  context  of  target  classification,  it  may  be  best  to  compute 
the  EMI  model  parameters  from  measured  data,  as  above. 
The  extracted  model  parameters  can  then  be  employed  in  a 
statistical  target-classification  algorithm  [19],  in  which  the 
statistical  variation  of  the  target-model  parameters  is  accounted 
for.  The  comparisons  to  numerical  data  in  Section  III  therefore 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  approximate-model  accuracy,  while 
in  practice  the  model  will  typically  be  applied  directly  to  mea¬ 
sured  data  (as  in  Fig.  6).  The  approximate  but  highly  accurate 
models  discussed  in  Sections  II-B  and  II-C  can  be  used  to 
quickly  determine  the  range  of  variability  in  the  imaginary 
resonant  frequencies  of  finite-length  cylinder  and  ring  targets, 
as  a  function  of  real-world  variability  of  the  target  material 
parameters. 

Before  closing  this  section,  it  is  of  interest  to  examine  the 
characteristics  of  the  target  in  Fig.  6,  for  the  case  in  which  the 
cylinder  axis  is  orthogonal  to  the  sensor  axis.  This  corresponds 
to  the  case  for  which  the  orthogonal  (to  the  target  axis)  mag¬ 
netic  dipoles  will  be  excited  preferentially.  We  employ  the  same 
sensor  as  discussed  above,  with  the  comparison  between  the 
measured  data  and  the  single-pole  model  shown  in  Fig.  7.  For 
this  case  the  fitted  model  parameters  in  (7)  correspond  to  a  —  — 
0.0114,  bi  =  0.0111,  and  fi  =  7.6  KHz.  Note  that  for  this 
case,  the  general  fit  between  the  measured  and  model  data  is 
good,  although  not  as  good  as  in  Fig.  6.  The  orthogonal  mag¬ 
netic  dipole  is  apparently  not  excited  as  strongly,  for  the  EMI  re¬ 
sponse  (measured  magnetic  field  orthogonal  to  the  sensor  loop) 
is  now  an  order  of  magnitude  smaller  than  the  results  in  Fig.  6 
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Fig.  6.  Magnetic  fields  measured  by  an  EMI  sensor,  with  the  excitation-coil 
axis  aligned  with  the  target  axis.  The  curve  corresponds  to  the  measured  data, 
and  the  points  correspond  to  the  fit  to  the  data  using  a  one-pole  model,  as  in  (7). 


Fig.  7.  As  in  Fig.  6,  but  now  the  sensor  coil  is  placed  orthogonal  to  the  cylinder 
axis,  aligned  with  the  middle  of  the  cylinder. 

(for  the  same  target-sensor  distance).  The  small  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  measured  and  model  data  may  therefore  be  attributed 
to  sensor  noise,  due  to  the  relatively  weak  measured  signal  at 
this  target-sensor  orientation.  A  better  fit  can  also  be  obtained 
using  a  two-pole  model. 

With  regard  to  the  measured  data  in  Figs.  6  and  7,  we  reit¬ 
erate  that  it  appears  that  the  magnetic  dipole  oriented  along  the 
target  axis  is  excited  more  strongly  than  the  dipole  orthogonal  to 
this  axis.  Our  theory  from  Section  II  can  help  explain  this  phe¬ 
nomenon.  In  particular,  the  magnetic  dipole  oriented  along  the 
target  axis  corresponds  to  an  m  —  0  TE  mode,  while  the  mag¬ 
netic  dipole  orthogonal  to  this  axis  corresponds  to  a  higher-order 
m  —  1  hybrid  mode.  We  therefore  attribute  the  differences  in  the 
excitation  strengths  in  Figs.  6  and  7  to  relatively  stronger  exci¬ 
tation  of  lower  order  (simpler)  modes  as  compared  to  weaker 
excitation  of  higher  order  (more  complex)  modes. 

V.  Conclusions 

The  principal  contribution  of  this  paper  is  an  explanation  of 
the  duality  between  the  response  of  high-permittivity  dielec¬ 


tric  resonators  at  microwave  frequencies  and  high-conductivity, 
high-permeability  targets  at  EMI  frequencies.  The  dielectric  res¬ 
onators  resonate  at  nearly  purely  real  microwave  frequencies, 
while  the  conducting  and  ferrous  targets  have  purely  imaginary 
EMI  frequencies.  An  understanding  of  this  duality  allows  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  wide  range  of  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  mi¬ 
crowave  community  for  analyzing  high-permittivity  resonators. 
In  particular,  high-conductivity  and  high-permeability  cylinders 
and  rings  are  of  interest  in  many  targets  interrogated  via  an  EMI 
sensor,  and  we  have  transitioned  models  originally  developed  in 
the  microwave  community  to  perform  an  EMI  analysis  of  such 
targets.  The  approximate-model  EMI  results  were  found  to  be 
in  close  agreement  with  data  computed  via  rigorous  numerical 
algorithms. 

The  EMI  model,  in  terms  of  a  diagonal  magnetization  tensor, 
in  which  the  EMI  resonant  frequencies  are  used  explicitly,  is 
applicable  to  general  rotationally  symmetric  targets,  not  simply 
cylinders  and  rings.  This  model  characterizes  the  wideband  EMI 
response  of  such  targets  in  terms  of  a  small  number  of  param¬ 
eters.  This  is  important  in  the  analysis  of  measured  EMI  data 
which,  by  exploitation  of  the  simple  model,  can  be  fit  in  terms 
of  a  small  number  of  parameters,  with  these  compact  parameters 
employed  in  a  subsequent  signal-processing  algorithm.  We  have 
demonstrated  the  fit  of  wideband  EMI  data,  over  a  0. 1-400  KHz 
bandwidth,  in  terms  of  only  three  parameters.  The  target  consid¬ 
ered  was  a  small  ferrous  cylinder,  characteristic  of  the  firing  pin 
in  a  plastic  land  mine.  Such  fits  can  be  performed  with  EMI  data 
from  more  general  rotationally  symmetric  targets. 

Future  work  is  required  on  consideration  of  more-complex 
targets,  such  as  actual  UXO,  that  may  be  composed  of  multiple 
parts  (e.g.,  a  long  cylinder,  rings,  and  possibly  a  nose  composed 
of  a  different  metal  type).  Each  of  these  individual  components 
is  characterized  in  terms  of  its  own  resonant  EMI  modes,  and  it 
is  of  interest  to  examine  the  degree  to  which  such  modes  couple 
in  the  composite.  Moreover,  the  magnetization  tensor  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  superposition  of  various  magnetic  dipole  modes. 
For  a  composite  target,  the  different  magnetic  dipoles  from  each 
of  the  components  will  in  general  not  be  colocated  (i.e.,  the  mag¬ 
netic  dipoles  associated  with  a  UXO  ring  may  not  be  located 
at  the  same  position  as  the  dipoles  associated  with  the  larger 
body).  In  this  context,  the  dipole  magnetization  model,  in  terms 
of  a  finite  number  of  magnetic  dipoles,  must  be  augmented  to 
consider  the  location  of  the  dipoles  associated  with  respective 
subcomponents. 
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Abstract — An  ultra-wideband  (UWB)  synthetic  aperture 
radar  (SAR)  system  is  investigated  for  the  detection  of  former 
bombing  ranges,  littered  by  unexploded  ordnance  (UXO).  The 
objective  is  detection  of  a  high  enough  percentage  of  surface  and 
shallow-buried  UXO,  with  a  low  enough  false-alarm  rate,  such 
that  a  former  range  can  be  detected.  The  physics  of  UWB  SAR 
scattering  is  exploited  in  the  context  of  a  hidden  Markov  model 
(HMM),  which  explicitly  accounts  for  the  multiple  aspects  at 
which  a  SAR  system  views  a  given  target.  The  HMM  is  trained  on 
computed  data,  using  SAR  imagery  synthesized  via  a  validated 
physical-optics  solution.  The  performance  of  the  HMM  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  performing  testing  on  measured  UWB  SAR  data  for 
many  surface  and  shallow  UXO  buried  in  soil  in  the  vicinity  of 
naturally  occurring  clutter. 

Index  Terms — Detection,  scattering,  synthetic  aperture  radar 
(SAR),  wideband. 


I.  Introduction 

IN  MANY  former  war  zones  and  bombing  test  ranges,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  unexploded  ordnance  (UXO)  that  must 
be  removed  before  the  terrain  can  be  safely  returned  to  civilian 
use.  There  are  many  sensors  that  have  been  developed  to  ad¬ 
dress  this  problem,  including  electromagnetic  induction  (EMI) 
and  magnetometers  [1],  While  such  sensors  are  often  effective 
in  detecting  and  discriminating  UXO,  they  generally  require  that 
the  sensor  be  close  to  the  ground,  implying  that  they  are  typi¬ 
cally  employed  in  a  ground-based  system.  In  many  cases,  the 
former  bombing  ranges  have  been  unused  for  many  years,  and 
their  location  is  poorly  known.  In  such  situations,  wide-area 
surveillance  is  often  required  to  circumscribe  local  regions  in 
which  UXO  may  reside,  with  such  regions  sensed  subsequently 
via  ground-based  sensors. 

A  wide-area  surveillance  sensor  requires  rapid  coverage  with 
significant  standoff.  An  airborne  synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR) 
can  meet  these  requirements,  but  SAR  has  significant  limita¬ 
tions  for  sensing  UXO.  In  particular,  it  is  well  known  that  radar 
waves  typically  suffer  significant  attenuation  upon  propagation 
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in  soil  [2]-[4],  severely  limiting  the  utility  of  SAR  for  detecting 
deeply  buried  UXO.  However,  at  many  former  bombing  ranges 
there  are  a  large  number  of  surface  and  shallow-buried  UXO. 
It  is  of  interest  to  quantify  whether  UWB  SAR  can  detect  a 
high-enough  percentage  of  surface  and  shallow  UXO,  with  a 
low-enough  false-alarm  rate,  such  that  such  a  system  can  be  uti¬ 
lized  for  detection  of  former  bombing  ranges  ( not  for  detection 
of  each,  possibly  deeply  buried,  individual  UXO).  The  defini¬ 
tions  of  “high-enough”  and  “low-enough”  are  dictated  by  mis¬ 
sion  requirements  and  public  policy.  Rather  than  attempting  to 
deal  with  these  inchoate  terms,  we  investigate  performance  of 
a  particular  SAR  system  at  a  particular  test  site  (discussed  fur¬ 
ther  below),  incorporating  the  underlying  wave  physics  into  the 
signal-processing  construct.  The  site  considered  is  relatively  fa¬ 
vorable  for  this  mission  (good  soil  penetration  and  relatively 
benign  clutter),  and  therefore,  the  results  from  this  study  help 
quantify  performance  under  propitious  operating  characteris¬ 
tics. 

Having  restricted  ourselves  to  surface  and  shallow-buried 
UXO,  we  must  now  address  the  wave  phenomenology  one 
might  exploit  to  reliably  detect  such  targets.  For  UXO  that 
have  one  or  more  dimension  large  relative  to  wavelength, 
the  backscattered  waveform  is  typically  a  strong  function  of 
target-sensor  orientation.  While  this  aspect  dependence  may 
complicate  target  detection,  because  there  is  not  a  single  target 
signature  representative  of  all  target  orientations,  the  aspect 
dependence  of  the  target  signature  is  often  different  than  that 
of  clutter.  A  large  SAR  aperture,  which  manifests  looks  at  the 
target  from  multiple  orientations,  provides  a  natural  vehicle  for 
exploiting  the  aspect  dependence  of  the  target  signature.  We 
have  previously  developed  hidden  Markov  models  (HMMs)  for 
performing  such  multi-aspect  processing  [5]— [7],  with  those 
tools  applied  here.  Since  the  basic  HMM  construct  has  been 
described  by  us  previously  [5]-[7],  for  target  detection  and 
classification,  here  we  only  provide  a  concise  summary,  for 
completeness. 

Although  the  scattered  waveform  (or  SAR  image)  from  a 
given  target  is  often  a  strong  function  of  target-sensor  orien¬ 
tation,  there  are  generally  contiguous  sets  of  orientations  over 
which  the  scattering  physics  is  slowly  varying  (or  stationary). 
Such  angular  sectors  are  called  “states,”  with  a  given  target  de¬ 
scribed  by  M  states,  with  M  dictated  by  the  target  complexity 
and  sensor  bandwidth.  When  one  performs  a  sequence  of  N 
measurements,  from  N  consecutive  target-sensor  orientations, 
we  implicitly  sample  waveforms  (or  images)  from  N  states  of 
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the  target.  Some  states  may  be  sampled  more  than  once,  and 
some  not  all,  depending  on  the  target  orientation  and  sensor  mo¬ 
tion.  We  have  demonstrated  that,  to  a  good  approximation,  this 
transitioning  from  state  to  state  can  be  modeled  as  a  Markov 
process,  which  implies  that  the  probability  of  transitioning  into 
any  given  state  is  approximately  dictated  entirely  by  the  current 
state  being  occupied.  Moreover,  since  the  target  is  typically  dis¬ 
tant  or  concealed,  the  actual  states  being  sampled  are  “hidden,” 
motivating  an  HMM.  The  HMM  paradigm  has  been  applied  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  several  detection  and  classification  problems,  based 
on  processing  multi-aspect  scattering  data  [5]— [7] . 

A  limitation  of  many  target-classification  algorithms,  in¬ 
cluding  the  HMM,  is  that  they  often  require  substantial  training 
data,  and  in  practice,  this  training  data  is  typically  similar  to  the 
measured  data  on  which  the  algorithm  is  tested.  An  advantage 
of  our  problem  is  that  electromagnetic  models  have  been 
developed  to  simulate  UWB  scattering  from  targets  such  as 
UXO,  in  the  presence  of  realistic  lossy,  dispersive  media  (soil). 
In  particular,  method-of-moments  (MoM)  [8],  fast-multiple 
method  (FMM)  [9]  and  finite-difference  time-domain  (FDTD) 
[10]  models  have  been  developed  over  the  last  several  years. 
These  models  provide  the  capability  of  simulating  the  UWB 
SAR  imagery  of  a  surface  or  subsurface  UXO,  with  such 
simulated  data  applicable  to  training  a  classifier.  In  this  manner, 
the  classifier  is  trained  and  tested  on  independent  data,  yielding 
a  meaningful  assessment  of  classifier  performance. 

As  indicated,  substantial  training  data  is  desirable,  with  which 
the  target  can  be  viewed  from  all  possible  target-sensor  orienta¬ 
tions.  Consequently,  it  is  required  that  the  forward  solver  used 
to  generate  the  scattering  data  be  as  efficient  as  possible,  while 
retaining  accuracy.  Although  well  designed  MoM,  FMM,  and 
FDTD  codes  are  efficient,  such  numerical  algorithms  are  still 
relatively  computationally  intensive  for  the  UXO  problem.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  to  employ  an  approximate  solver,  such  as 
physical  optics  (PO)  [11].  We  validate  here  that  the  PO  approxi¬ 
mation  accurately  generates  UWB  SAR  imagery  for  surface  and 
buried  UXO,  in  comparison  to  a  rigorous  MoM  solution,  and 
therefore  employ  the  PO  solutions  to  train  the  HMM. 

The  measured  UWB  SAR  data  is  collected  at  the  Yuma 
Proving  Ground,  Yuma,  AZ,  using  the  U.S.  Army  Research 
Laboratory  (ARL)  BoomSAR  system,  which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  elsewhere  [12],  [13].  The  soil  at  Yuma  is  relatively  dry, 
providing  favorable  electromagnetic  soil  penetration  over  the 
50-1200  MHz  bandwidth  of  the  ARL  system.  Moreover,  the 
naturally  occurring  clutter  at  this  site  provides  a  significant 
challenge,  but  is  relatively  benign.  In  particular,  there  is  little 
large  foliage,  with  most  clutter  manifested  from  small  shrub 
trees,  rocks,  subsurface  inhomogeneities,  and  animal  burrows. 
As  demonstrated  in  Section  III,  even  this  relatively  benign 
environment  presents  a  significant  challenge  to  UWB  SAR 
sensing,  necessitating  a  sophisticated  processing  algorithm. 

The  remainder  of  the  text  is  organized  as  follows.  In  Sec¬ 
tion  II,  we  review  the  HMM  and  the  key  components  employed 
for  its  implementation  with  UWB  SAR  data.  We  address  HMM 
training,  with  a  validation  of  the  PO  forward  solver  employed 
in  this  context.  Performance  of  the  HMM  on  measured  UWB 
SAR  data  is  discussed  in  Section  III,  in  which  we  also  address 
the  use  of  prescreeners  to  determine  the  points  of  interest  subse- 
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Fig.  1.  Schematic  of  the  three  states  used  to  characterize  a  UXO.  State 
one  (Si)  is  characterized  principally  by  end  scattering  S2  by  diffractive 
scattering  from  the  two  ends,  and  S3  by  broadside  scattering.  Due  to  symmetry 
assumptions,  these  three  states  describe  the  scattering  from  any  target-sensor 
orientation. 

quently  interrogated  by  the  HMM.  Conclusions  from  this  work 
are  discussed  in  Section  IV. 

II.  Summary  of  HMM  Classifier  and  Associated  Tools 
A.  Hidden  Markov  Model  (HMM)  Basics 

Assume  that  a  given  target  is  described  by  M  states,  each 
state  characteristic  of  a  generally  contiguous  set  of  target-sensor 
orientations  over  which  the  scattering  physics  is  approximately 
stationary  as  a  function  of  orientation.  For  the  UXO  problem 
considered  here,  we  employ  an  M  =3  state  model.  As  indi¬ 
cated  in  Fig.  1,  state  one  (Si)  corresponds  primarily  to  end-on 
excitation,  S2  corresponds  primarily  to  oblique  excitation,  and 
S 3  corresponds  primarily  to  excitation  of  the  UXO  broad  side. 
Note  that  we  are  assuming  that  the  UXO  has  90°  symmetry.  Al¬ 
though  this  may  not  be  exactly  true  (a  UXO  typically  has  180° 
symmetry  in  reality),  this  is  a  good  approximation  over  the  fre¬ 
quencies  of  interest.  The  initial  state  decomposition  for  the  UXO 
targets  is  performed  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1,  with  the  details  of 
the  angles  used  to  define  the  states  not  critical,  since  the  entire 
HMM  is  subsequently  optimized,  as  discussed  further  below. 
The  decomposition  in  Fig.  1  is  therefore  simply  a  starting  point. 

Assume  that  a  sequence  of  N  measurements  are  performed. 
For  the  SAR  problem  of  interest  here,  the  N  measurements  cor¬ 
respond  to  N  subaperture  images.  In  particular,  assume  that  the 
SAR  aperture  defines  an  angular  extent  0  relative  to  the  target 
center.  The  total  aperture  can  be  divided  into  N  subapertures, 
each  spanning  an  angle  O/N  (here  we  assume  the  subapertures 
do  not  overlap,  although  this  restriction  can  be  loosened).  The 
N  subaperture  SAR  images  implicitly  “view”  the  target  from 
N  distinct  orientations,  and  it  is  these  subaperture  images  that 
are  processed  via  the  HMM.  The  N  images  implicitly  sample 
physics  from  the  M  target  states,  with  the  particular  states  sam¬ 
pled  dictated  by  the  details  of  the  target  and  SAR  aperture  under 
consideration. 

The  HMM  characterizes  a  doubly  stochastic  process.  The 
sequence  of  N  measurements  sample  N  states  of  the  target, 
denoted  {<71,  qr2,  . . . ,  q?? },  where  the  state  sequence  is  treated 
statistically  because  the  absolute  target-sensor  orientation 
is  “hidden.”  Each  state  is  characterized  by  an  ensemble  of 
scattered  waveforms  (images),  with  the  selection  of  a  particular 
signal  from  the  ensemble  also  treated  statistically.  For  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  HMM,  we  first  define  the  probability  that  the 
initial  subaperture  image  in  the  sequence  will  be  in  state  Sm,  or 
p(qi  —  Sm)  =  7rm.  For  subsequent  subaperture  images  in  the 
sequence,  we  define  the  probability  of  transitioning  from  state 
k  to  state  i,  p(qn+ 1  =  Sj\qn  =  Sk)  =  A^.  The  7tm  constitute 
an  M-dimensional  vector  7t,  and  the  .1;.,  an  M  X  M  matrix 
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A.  The  initial  values  of  these  quantities  are  easily  defined  in 
terms  of  the  initial  state  decomposition  [5] — [7],  with  these 
also  refined  via  a  subsequent  optimization  processed.  We  have 
discussed  the  initial  computation  of  tt,,,  and  Am.  previously, 
with  the  reader  referred  to  [5]— [7]  for  details. 

The  HMM  is  based  on  the  understanding  that  the  scattering 
physics  is  often  a  strong  function  of  the  target-sensor  orienta¬ 
tion,  but  within  each  of  the  M  states,  the  physics  is  relatively 
stationary  as  a  function  of  orientation.  This  is  addressed  here,  in 
the  context  of  the  UXO  problem,  in  the  following  manner.  We 
consider  a  UXO  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  produce  K  sub¬ 
aperture  images,  from  K  angles  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
extent  of  the  M  states  (over  90°,  see  Fig.  1).  These  K  images 
constitute  what  is  termed  a  codebook  (7,  with  C  composed  of 
subaperture  images  .  k  —  1,  . . . ,  K.  The  K  elements  of  the 
codebook  (7  are  termed  codes.  For  each  of  the  N  subaperture 
images,  characteristic  of  the  subaperture  sequence  under  con¬ 
sideration,  we  perform  a  correlation  with  each  of  the  K  images 
in  C.  We  associate  a  given  image  in  the  sequence  with  i/.  if,  for 
all  the  characteristic  images  in  (7,  the  correlation  is  greatest  with 
f .  By  this  process,  each  of  the  original  subaperture  images  in 
the  sequence  under  test  is  mapped  to  one  of  the  codes  in  (7,  with 
this  process  constituting  a  generalization  of  vector  quantization 
[14]. 

The  final  HMM  element  that  must  be  defined  is  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  a  given  code  will  be  associated  with  a  given  target 
state,  with  6/.„,  denoting  the  probability  that  code  k  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  state  Sm.  These  probabilities  constitute  a  K  X  M 
matrix  B.  Simple  training  procedures  exist  for  defining  B,  with 
the  interested  reader  referred  to  [5]— [7]  for  details. 

For  a  given  target  under  consideration,  the  HMM  classifier 
is  implemented  as  follows.  Assume  that  a  sequence  of  N  sub¬ 
aperture  images  are  considered,  with  each  mapped  into  one  of 
the  discrete  codes  in  C.  We  therefore  now  have  an  observation 
sequence  O  —  {Oi,  02,  . . . ,  Oa^},  with  each  of  the  On  6 
C.  The  likelihood  that  O  is  characteristic  of  target  T  is  given, 
within  the  context  of  the  HMM,  as 

p(Oi,  o2,..hon\t) 

M  M  M  M 

=EE-EE 

ran  l  q 

•  \p(Oi\qi  -  sm,  T)p(02\q2  -  sn,  T)  •  •  • 
p(C>Ar— i|(7Ar— !  =  sh  T)p(0N\qN  —  sq,  T)] 

•  [7Tmami  )j  -  -  -  Of,  qr]  -  (1) 

The  conditional  probabilities  for  the  codes  (),,  are  defined  by 
the  matrix  B.  In  (1),  each  sum  is  over  all  possible  state  se¬ 
quences  for  the  set  of  N  subaperture  images  ( MN  possible  state 
sequences),  with  each  sequence  weighted  by  its  likelihood  of 
occurrence  (quantified  through  tt  and  A).  Although  the  expres¬ 
sion  in  (1)  appears  computationally  expensive  to  implement, 
there  is  much  redundancy  in  the  required  summations,  and  the 
forward-backward  (FB)  algorithm  [15],  [16]  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  exploit  this  fact,  making  computation  of  (1)  highly  effi¬ 
cient.  The  expression  in  (1)  is  also  often  treated  in  an  alternative 
manner,  through  exploitation  of  the  Viterbi  algorithm  [17].  We 


have  found  that  HMM  classification  performance  is  generally 
insensitive  to  whether  the  FB  or  Viterbi  algorithm  is  utilized. 

In  the  training  phase  of  the  HMM  classifier,  as  many  N- di¬ 
mensional  subaperture  sequences  as  possible  are  utilized,  each 
mapped  into  an  observation  sequence  O  via  vector  quantization, 
as  discussed  above.  In  the  training  phase,  the  expression  in  (1)  is 
computed  for  all  training  sequences,  and  the  HMM  parameters 
7 r.  A,  and  B  are  iteratively  optimized  to  maximize  the  average 
likelihood  from  (1).  In  this  process,  the  state  decompositions 
themselves  are  also  optimized  (refined),  underscoring  our  ear¬ 
lier  comment  that  the  initial  state  decomposition  (Fig.  1)  need 
not  be  perfect  to  yield  good  HMM  performance  after  training. 
In  the  testing  phase,  a  given  sequence  of  subaperture  images  is 
mapped  to  an  observation  sequence,  as  above,  and  the  likelihood 
(1)  is  computed.  The  sequence  of  images  is  deemed  associated 
with  the  target  representative  of  the  HMM  if  the  likelihood  is 
above  a  prescribed  threshold.  By  varying  the  threshold,  one  can 
generate  the  receiver  operating  characteristic  [18].  If  there  are 
multiple  targets  of  interest,  an  HMM  is  designed  for  each,  and 
the  sequence  of  images  is  deemed  associated  with  that  target 
for  which  the  respective  HMM  yields  the  highest  likelihood.  If 
the  likelihood  of  all  HMMs  is  below  a  given  threshold,  the  se¬ 
quence  of  images  is  deemed  characteristic  of  clutter  (i.e.,  none 
of  the  targets). 

B.  Physical-Optics  Approximation 

A  key  aspect  of  the  HMM,  as  implemented  here  for  the  UXO 
problem,  is  that  all  training  is  performed  on  computed  data  (for 
both  the  HMM  and  prescreeners,  see  Section  IV).  All  such  com¬ 
putations  have  been  performed  via  the  PO  approximation,  due 
to  its  computational  efficiency  and  accuracy  (for  this  problem). 
To  address  the  latter,  we  plot  in  Fig.  3  the  backscattered  RCS 
of  the  PO  approximation,  relative  to  a  rigorous  MoM  solution 
[8],  with  the  meshed  target  (155  mm  shell).  This  target  has  a 
maximum  diameter  of  155  mm  and  a  length  of  58.4  cm.  Re¬ 
sults  are  shown  for  the  backscattered  RCS  from  this  target,  with 
incidence  30°  from  grazing,  and  45°  with  respect  to  the  target 
broadside.  In  the  results  of  Fig.  2,  the  target  is  buried  parallel  to 
the  flat  air-ground  interface,  with  the  top  of  the  target  2.54  cm 
below  the  interface  (recall  that  we  are  focusing  on  surface  and 
shallow-buried  UXO).  The  soil  properties  considered  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Yuma  soil  [12],  [13]  with  5%  water  content  (er  = 
3.6  —j  0.12  with  a  —  0.005  S/m).  Results  are  shown  over  the 
bandwidth  of  the  ARL  system  [12],  [13],  and  it  is  demonstrated 
that  the  PO  approximation  generally  matches  the  MoM  solution 
well,  for  both  VV  and  HH  polarizations.  We  note  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  not  modeling  the  target  currents  in  the  shadow  region,  the 
PO  approximation  has  the  related  shortcoming  of  not  modeling 
multiple  wave  interaction  between  the  target  and  interface.  This 
explains  why  the  PO  solutions  are  still  not  perfect,  even  at  the 
high-frequency  end. 

In  Fig.  3,  we  plot  SAR  imagery  computed  using  scattered 
fields  from  the  PO  approximation,  assuming  plane-wave  inci¬ 
dence,  VV  polarization,  and  an  incident  pulse  characteristic  of 
the  ARL  BoomSAR  [12],  [13].  Results  are  shown  for  the  target 
situated  as  in  Fig.  2,  but  from  three  different  target-sensor  ori¬ 
entations,  representative  of  the  three  states  sketched  in  Fig.  1. 
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Fig.  2.  Comparison  of  the  backscattered  RCS  computed  via  a  physical  optics 
(PO)  and  method  of  moments  (MoM)  solution,  for  a  155  mm  UXO  shell 
buried  parallel  to  the  air-ground  interface,  at  a  depth  of  2.54  cm.  The  assumed 
plane- wave  excitation  is  incident  30°  from  grazing  and  45°  with  respect  to 
broad  side.  The  target  mesh  used  for  these  computations  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  (a) 
VV  polarization  and  (b)  HH  polarization. 

These  images  correspond  to  a  60°  SAR  aperture,  VV  polariza¬ 
tion,  and  again  are  for  incidence  30°  from  grazing  (details  of  the 
imaging  procedure  are  discussed  in  [12]).  These  images  under¬ 
score  the  strong  aspect  dependence  to  the  SAR  imagery  from  a 
UXO,  with  this  exploited  explicitly  via  the  HMM.  Space  limita¬ 
tions  preclude  showing  comparisons  of  these  images  with  sim¬ 
ilar  images  computed  using  MoM-computed  scattered  fields. 
However,  we  have  found  that  the  PO  and  MoM  imagery  are,  on 
average,  correlated  to  better  than  0.95  for  the  UXO  cases  con¬ 
sidered  here.  Before  closing  this  section,  we  note  from  Fig.  3(a) 
that  the  image,  when  the  UXO  is  parallel  to  the  linear  SAR  aper¬ 
ture,  is  not  absolutely  symmetrical  in  the  cross-range  direction. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  end  and  nose  of  the  UXO  are  not 
identical.  This  asymmetry  vitiates  the  simple  three-state  model 
used  here  and  depicted  in  Fig.  1.  However,  it  is  felt  that  the  slight 
asymmetry  in  Fig.  3  does  not  warrant  additional  HMM  com¬ 
plexity  (more  states),  given  that  small  variations  in  the  target 
signature  are  likely  to  be  undermined  by  clutter. 


C.  Subaperture  Images 

The  HMM  processes  a  sequence  of  subaperture  SAR  im¬ 
ages  (each  subaperture  image  using  a  subset  of  the  total  avail¬ 
able  SAR  aperture).  The  total  aperture  from  the  BoomSAR  is 
0  =  60°  [12],  [13],  dictated  by  the  system  antennas,  which 
only  provide  approximate  polarization  purity  over  this  angular 
range.  Each  of  the  N  subaperture  images  could  be  formed  by 
using  the  UWB  scattered  waveforms  (the  “raw”  scattering  data) 
measured  by  antennas  within  the  associated  subaperture  angular 
sector.  However,  this  implies  that  one  would  have  to  store  all  the 
UWB  scattered  waveforms  for  each  antenna  position  along  the 
SAR  aperture.  Alternatively,  we  can  use  all  of  the  available  scat¬ 
tered-field  data  to  form  a  single,  full-aperture  image.  A  sequence 
of  two-dimensional  (2-D)  filters  (one  filter  for  each  of  the  de¬ 
sired  N  subaperture  images)  is  then  utilized  on  this  full-aperture 
imagery  to  yield  the  desired  sequence  of  images  applied  to  the 
HMM.  These  filters  are  simple  to  design  and  implement,  and 
have  been  described  in  detail  elsewhere  [7].  This  latter  approach 
is  desirable,  since  it  implies  that  we  need  only  store  the  full-aper¬ 
ture  image,  after  which,  the  original  scattered  waveforms  can  be 
discarded  for  our  purposes. 

It  is  of  interest  to  examine  a  typical  sequence  of  subaperture 
images,  manifested  by  the  sequence  of  N  filters  applied  to  the 
original  full-aperture  image.  In  Fig.  4  is  shown  the  full-aperture 
VV-polarized  image  of  a  155  mm  UXO  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  oriented  at  45°  with  respect  to  the  linear  SAR  aperture 
(computed  using  PO-generated  scattering  data,  assuming  an  in¬ 
cident  pulse  characteristic  of  the  ARL  BoomSAR  [12],  [13]). 
Also  in  this  figure  is  shown  a  sequence  of  TV  =  7  overlapping 
subaperture  images  of  this  target,  with  the  center  angle  of  the 
subaperture  images  corresponding  to  —22.5°,  —15°,  —7.5°,  0°, 
7.5°,  15°,  and  22.5°  (0°  is  pointing  orthogonal  to  the  linear  SAR 
aperture,  through  the  target  center).  Each  subaperture  image  has 
an  associated  aperture  of  15°  (±7.5°  about  the  center  angle  of 
the  subaperture). 

We  note  from  Fig.  4  that  each  subaperture  image  is  character¬ 
ized  by  a  loss  of  cross-range  resolution  relative  to  the  original 
full-aperture  image.  This  is  the  price  one  pays  for  exploiting  the 
aspect  dependence  of  the  target  scattering  in  the  context  of  sub¬ 
aperture  images,  since  the  cross-range  resolution  is  tied  to  the 
size  of  the  SAR  aperture.  Nevertheless,  one  notes  that  the  se¬ 
quence  of  imagery  embodies  significant  information.  It  is  this 
phenomenology  we  seek  to  exploit,  in  the  context  of  the  HMM, 
with  the  goal  of  distinguishing  UXO  from  clutter. 

Before  proceeding,  it  is  of  interest  to  address  the  utility  of 
partitioning  the  original  full-aperture  image  into  a  sequence  of 
subaperture  images,  given  that  all  information  in  the  sequence  of 
images  is  implicitly  contained  in  the  original  full-aperture  image 
(and  we  lose  cross-range  resolution  in  the  subaperture  images). 
Clutter  is  likely  to  undermine  some  subaperture  images  more 
than  others,  depending  on  the  clutter  position  relative  to  portions 
of  the  full  aperture.  The  HMM  is  a  statistical  algorithm  that  does 
not  require  that  all  subaperture  images  be  well  matched  to  the 
target  in  question  [5]-[7],  as  long  as  a  subset  is  so  matched, 
and  the  sequence  order  of  measured  images  is  consistent  with 
the  HMM.  By  contrast,  if  one  were  to  build  a  processor  based 
only  on  the  full-aperture  image,  the  latter  will  be  corrupted  by 
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Fig.  3.  Computed  SAR  images  for  a  155  mm  shell  buried  2.54  cm  in  Yuma  soil  [12],  [13],  with  the  target  axis  parallel  to  the  air-soil  interface.  The  computations 
use  pulsed  plane-wave  excitation  at  30°  from  grazing,  characterized  by  the  incident  pulse  described  in  [12]  and  [13].  The  images  use  an  aperture  length  that  yields 
a  60°  angle  between  the  target  center  and  aperture.  The  images  are  produced  by  scattered  fields  from  a  physical  optics  (PO)  forward  solver.  All  results  are  for  VV 
polarization,  (a)  Target  axis  parallel  to  linear  SAR  aperture,  and  (b)  target  axis  45°  with  respect  to  linear  SAR  aperture. 


all  clutter  that  appears  in  the  image  region  under  consideration, 
even  if  the  clutter  only  contributes  from  a  few  subapertures  of 
the  total  measurement. 

III.  HMM  Performance  on  Measured  UWB  SAR  Data 
A.  Measurements 

The  UWB  SAR  measurements  were  performed  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Research  Laboratory  at  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Yuma, 
AZ.  The  majority  of  the  sensor  hardware  is  mounted  to  the 
basket  of  a  telescoping  boom  lift  capable  of  moving  at  approx¬ 
imately  1  km/h,  while  the  basket  is  elevated  to  45  m.  For  a  typ¬ 
ical  collection  geometries,  down-look  angles  to  the  target  vary 
from  45°  to  approximately  10°  (from  grazing),  depending  on  the 
range  to  the  target  and  the  height  of  the  boom.  For  all  measure¬ 
ments  reported  here,  the  depression  angle  was  approximately 
40°  and  therefore,  over  the  extent  of  the  linear  SAR  aperture, 
to  a  good  approximation,  only  the  azimuthal  angle  is  varying 
with  respect  to  a  given  target  (as  assumed  in  the  HMM  for  sim¬ 
plicity).  The  UWB  SAR  system  employed  is  operated  directly  in 


the  time  domain,  covering  a  usable  bandwidth  of  approximately 
50-1200  MHz.  Since  the  sensor  is  typically  distant  from  the  tar¬ 
gets  under  investigation,  the  target  excitation  is  approximately 
a  plane  wave  (it  is  so  modeled  in  the  simulations  discussed  in 
Section  III).  The  pulse  emitted  by  the  radar,  as  well  as  other  de¬ 
tails  of  the  sensor,  are  discussed  in  [12],  [13]. 

At  the  Yuma  test  site,  a  large  set  of  inert  ordnance  were 
buried  in  the  ground  at  various  depths  and  orientations  with 
respect  to  the  linear  SAR  aperture.  Although  there  were  many 
deeply  buried  UXO  (at  1  m  depth  or  more),  only  the  surface 
and  shallow-buried  UXO  were  consistently  visible  in  the 
SAR  imagery,  underscoring  the  difficulty  of  radar-based  UXO 
detection  and  motivating  our  goal  of  UXO-range  detection, 
rather  than  detection  of  each  individual  UXO.  As  indicated  in 
the  introduction,  in  UXO-range  detection,  one  hopes  to  detect 
a  large  percentage  of  the  surface  and  flush-buried  UXO  while 
realizing  a  low  false-alarm  rate  (FAR).  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  FAR  is  strongly  dictated  by  the  environment  in  which  the 
measurements  are  performed.  Yuma  is  relatively  favorable  in 
this  context,  since  the  test  site  is  characterized  primarily  by 
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Fig.  3.  ( Continued .)  (c)  Target  axis  perpendicular  to  linear  SAR  aperture. 

desert  conditions  in  which  there  are  rocks,  animal  burrows, 
and  relatively  benign  foliage.  The  soil  conditions  at  Yuma  are 
detailed  in  [12],  [13].  However,  as  indicated  below,  even  this 
relatively  propitious  environment  poses  a  significant  challenge 
to  radar-based  sensors.  For  example,  general  soil  inhomo¬ 
geneities  constitute  clutter  to  a  radar  system,  with  such  poorly 
understood,  since  such  inhomogeneities  are  often  destroyed 
upon  excavation.  Consequently,  while  new  electromagnetic 
models  are  yielding  increased  insight  into  the  phenomenology 
of  scattering  from  man-made  targets,  such  as  UXO,  scattering 
from  naturally  occurring  clutter  is  far  less  understood.  This 
is  not  due  to  a  shortcoming  in  the  electromagnetic  modeling 
tools,  but  rather  to  a  poor  understanding  of  the  subsurface 
environment. 

B.  Prescreeners 

A  SAR  system  can  quickly  collect  a  large  amount  of  im¬ 
agery.  It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  develop  simple  algorithms 
that  prescreen  the  imagery  with  the  goal  of  eliminating  for  sub¬ 
sequent  consideration  those  regions  at  which  it  is  relatively  clear 
no  target  exists.  The  requirements  of  a  prescreener  are  that  it 


be  computationally  efficient,  while  yielding  a  high  probability 
of  detection  (any  targets  lost  to  the  prescreener  cannot  be  re¬ 
covered  subsequently).  It  is  acceptable  if  the  FAR  of  a  pre¬ 
screener  is  relatively  high,  since  these  false  alarms  will  (ideally) 
be  pruned  subsequently  by  more  sophisticated  algorithms.  In  the 
work  considered  here,  we  have  considered  three  prescreeners 
classes. 

Our  first  prescreener  is  based  on  our  ability  to  model  the  SAR 
images  of  surface  and  buried  UXO.  We  consider  the  SAR  image 
of  a  flush-buried  UXO,  from  several  target-sensor  orientations. 
In  particular,  we  consider  the  full-aperture  image  (0  =  60°) 
of  the  UXO,  with  the  center  of  the  SAR  aperture  ranging  az- 
imuthally  from  0°  to  180°.  In  this  way,  we  produce  L  =181 
full-aperture  SAR  images  of  the  UXO  (using  a  1°  azimuthal 
shift  between  consecutive  images).  Each  of  the  L  SAR  images 
is  arranged  as  a  one -dimensional  (1-D)  column  vector  v;.  from 
which  we  computed  the  average  correlation  between  images 

R  =  T  "^2  v’vl  ■  (2) 

^  i=i 

An  eigenvector  decomposition  of  (2)  yields  the  principal  eigen¬ 
vectors  characteristic  of  the  space  spanned  by  V[,  with  these 
eigenvectors  associated  with  the  dominant  eigenvalues.  This  is 
the  Karhunen-Loeve  transform  (KLT)  [19].  In  Fig.  5,  we  plot 
the  eigenvalues  associated  with  the  155  mm  UXO  shell  consid¬ 
ered  in  Figs.  3-5.  The  first  19  eigenvalues  contain  99%  of  the 
energy  in  the  sum  of  all  eigenvalues  of  R.  and  we  use  the  asso¬ 
ciated  19  eigenvectors  in  our  first  prescreener. 

One  could  apply  these  19  characteristic  images  in  the  context 
of  a  matched  filter.  However,  it  is  well  known  that  matched  fil¬ 
ters  are  only  optimal  for  signals  in  white  Gaussian  noise  [19]. 
The  clutter  in  the  SAR  imagery  mitigates  the  utility  of  a  matched 
filter.  Alternatively,  one  can  design  a  Wiener  filter  [18]  to  mit¬ 
igate  the  effects  of  clutter  and  to  produce  better  discrimination 
than  a  simple  matched  filter.  This  extension  of  the  traditional 
matched  filtering  has  been  termed  expansion  matching  (EXM 
filters)  in  the  signal  processing  community  [20].  Such  EXM  fil¬ 
ters,  based  on  the  aforementioned  eigenvectors,  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  here  in  the  context  of  our  initial  prescreener.  The  EXM 
filters  must  be  implemented  for  all  2-D  shifts  across  the  SAR 
aperture,  with  this  implemented  efficiently  via  a  2-D  FFT  (on 
both  the  EXM  filters  and  the  SAR  image).  At  each  pixel  value, 
we  consider  the  output  from  the  19  EXM  filters  that  are  max¬ 
imum  (using  full-aperture  imagery)  and  a  threshold  is  set,  with 
all  pixels  below  a  particular  threshold  discarded  for  subsequent 
consideration.  The  selection  of  the  threshold  is  based  on  a  com¬ 
promise  between  retaining  as  many  targets  as  possible,  while 
eliminating  as  much  of  the  image  that  is  clearly  devoid  of  tar¬ 
gets. 

While  the  EXM  filters  (based  on  the  reduced  set  of  mod¬ 
eling-generated  eigenvectors)  produce  relatively  good  results, 
such  filters  have  limitations.  In  particular,  any  large-amplitude 
portion  of  the  SAR  image  will  produce  a  relatively  large  output 
from  an  EXM  filter,  even  if  the  correlation  between  the  filter  and 
image  is  low.  We  therefore  consider  a  subsequent  class  of  pre¬ 
screeners,  based  on  the  spatial  extent  of  energy  in  the  image.  As 
seen  from  Fig.  3,  the  spatial  extent  of  energy  in  a  UXO  image 
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Fig.  4.  Original  (top  left)  full-aperture  VV-polarized  image  of  a  155  mm  UXO  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  oriented  at  45°  with  respect  to  the  linear  SAR 
aperture  (computed  using  PO-generated  scattering  data,  assuming  an  incident  pulse  characteristic  in  [12],  [13]).  Also  shown  are  a  set  of  overlapping  subaperture 
images  of  this  target,  with  the  center  angle  of  the  subaperture  images  indicated.  Each  subaperture  image  has  an  associated  aperture  of  15°. 


Index  of  eigenvectors 


Fig.  5.  Eigenvalues  corresponding  to  the  surface  155  mm  shell  atop  Yuma 
soil  [12],  [13],  as  computed  from  the  correlation  matrix  of  the  full-aperture  VV 
polarized  SAR  imagery,  considering  center  angles  of  the  SAR  image  ranging 
from  0°  to  180°,  in  1°  increments. 

is  relatively  small,  dictated  by  the  relatively  small  target  size 
(relative  to  system  wavelength).  Consequently,  for  each  region 
in  the  SAR  image  that  passed  through  the  first  prescreener,  we 
compute  the  standard  deviation  of  the  image  strength,  about  the 
mean  energy  position  in  a  prescribed  area  (this  area  made  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  size  of  the  target  images,  as  in  Fig.  3).  This 
simple  prescreener  efficiently  eliminates  any  portions  of  the 
SAR  image  that  have  energy  extent  too  large  to  be  consistent 
with  a  UXO.  All  portions  of  the  image  that  pass  through  this 
stage  are  then  sent  to  another  prescreener  of  the  same  genre.  In 
particular,  we  consider  templates  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  total 
energy  from  the  SAR  image  inside  the  circle  (“inner”  energy) 
is  compared  to  the  energy  in  the  area  between  the  circle  and  el¬ 
lipse  (“outer”  energy).  The  feature  applied  from  this  template  is 
the  ratio  of  the  inner  to  outer  energy,  with  a  threshold  again  set 
on  the  output  from  this  parameter.  A  proper  threshold  is  again 
determined  by  consideration  of  the  variability  of  this  feature  for 


Fig.  6.  Template  applied  in  one  of  the  prescreeners,  used  to  eliminate  clutter 
that  occupy  a  spatial  extent  in  the  SAR  imagery  that  is  too  large  to  be  consistent 
with  a  UXO.  The  sizes  of  the  template  components  are  dictated  by  the  expected 
extent  of  UXO  in  the  SAR  imagery  (see  Fig.  3).  The  diameter  of  the  inner  circle 
is  0.6  m  and  the  outer-circle  diameter  is  2.25  m. 

computed  data  of  the  form  in  Fig.  3.  The  size  of  the  inner  circle 
is  chosen  such  that  it  encloses  the  target  image  (Fig.  3). 

The  three  prescreeners  discussed  above  are  computationally 
very  efficient,  and  therefore  easily  implemented.  A  subse¬ 
quent  more  computationally  expensive  prescreener  involves 
calculating  correlations  between  a  library  of  characteristic 
(full-aperture)  image  templates  and  the  measured  SAR  image 
(this  requires  more  than  a  simple  2-D  FFT).  However,  after 
having  implemented  the  three  prescreeners  above,  the  space 
that  need  be  interrogated  with  the  more  sophisticated  correla¬ 
tion  filter  is  much  reduced.  We  therefore  consider  the  modeled 
full-aperture  image  of  the  UXO,  with  center  aperture  position 
oriented  at  0°,  10°,  30°,  ...180°  with  respect  to  the  target 
(this  number  of  templates  is  consistent  with  the  19  eigenvalues 
discussed  above  for  the  155  mm  shell).  We  compute  the  corre¬ 
lation  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  measured  SAR  image 
(after  the  initial  prescreeners)  with  these  19  templates,  yielding 
19  correlation  values  for  each  point  of  interest.  If  the  maximum 
correlation  of  this  set  is  above  a  prescribed  threshold,  this 
region  of  the  image  passes  on  to  the  more  sophisticated  HMM 
test. 

C.  HMM  Implementation 

The  correlation  matrix  used  to  implement  the  first  prescreener 
is  implemented  using  computed  imagery  for  the  155  mm  shell. 
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Fig.  7.  Photographs  of  the  three  UXO  in  the  measured  SAR  imagery  used  to  test  the  performance  of  the  classifier. 


for  VV  polarization.  The  correlation  filters,  for  the  last  pre- 
screener,  were  also  implemented  based  on  computed  imagery 
for  the  same  scattering  scenario.  The  HMM  is  likewise  trained 
entirely  on  computed  data  from  the  155  mm  shell,  with  VV  po¬ 
larization.  In  particular,  the  codebook  discussed  in  Section  III-A 
was  implemented  with  K  —  10  overlapping  subaperture  im¬ 
ages,  with  center  angles  at  0°,  10°,  20°,  . . .  90°,  each  with  a 
15°  angular  aperture.  Concerning  training  with  the  computed 
155  mm  shell  data,  we  considered  all  possible  N  —  7  length 
subaperture  sequences  (as  in  Fig.  4),  with  the  center  of  the  first 
subaperture  image  in  the  sequence  ranging  over  the  angles  0°, 
1°,  2°,. .  .179°,  180°.  The  HMM  parameters  7t,  A ,  and  B  were 
optimized  using  the  above  training  data,  through  application  of 
the  Viterbi  algorithm  [17].  After  the  HMM  for  the  155  mm  shell 
was  so  trained,  its  performance  is  tested  on  measured  data,  as 
discussed  below. 

D.  Algorithm  Performance 

We  address  performance  of  the  detector  through  considera¬ 
tion  of  three  distinct  UXO,  with  each  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  155 
mm  shell,  105  mm  shell,  and  81  mm  shell  are  all  of  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  length,  with  distinct  maximum-diameter  sizes. 
These  targets  look  very  similar  to  a  radar  system  operating  at  the 
bandwidth  considered.  Therefore,  as  discussed  above,  we  build 
a  single  HMM  (and  a  single  set  of  prescreeners),  based  on  com¬ 
puted  training  data  from  the  155  mm  shell  on  the  soil  surface. 
The  full  classifier  (prescreeners  and  HMM)  is  tested  on  mea¬ 
sured  SAR  data  from  Yuma,  and  if  the  HMM  correctly  declares 


a  particular  region  occupied  by  one  of  the  three  targets,  this  is 
termed  a  detection.  At  regions  for  which  the  classifier  declares  a 
UXO,  but  none  exists,  a  false  alarm  is  declared.  It  is  necessary  to 
place  a  “hallow”  around  a  given  declaration,  to  define  the  spatial 
region  in  which  a  target  is  deemed  present.  In  the  work  reported 
here,  we  have  used  circular  regions  of  diameter  5  m.  All  results 
reported  here  are  for  VV  polarization. 

In  the  following,  we  present  receiver  operating  characteristic 
(ROC)  performance  for  subsets  of  the  target  classes  considered, 
because  we  have  found  that  the  algorithms  detect  some  types 
of  targets  better  than  others.  Such  performance  characteristics 
yield  insight  into  the  types  of  scattering  physics  for  which  the 
algorithms  work  particularly  well. 

In  our  first  set  of  results,  we  consider  UXO  that  are  in  the 
ground  at  a  45°  angle,  with  the  top  of  the  target  flush  buried 
with  the  interface  (nose  down).  There  were  36  such  targets.  The 
algorithms  performed  best  for  this  target  class,  with  this  dis¬ 
cussed  further  in  Section  III-E.  In  Fig.  8,  we  plot  the  ROC  for 
the  last  three  prescreeners  discussed  above.  The  ROC  quanti¬ 
fies  the  probability  of  detection  as  a  function  of  the  FAR,  the 
latter  quantified  in  terms  of  false  alarms/km2  (the  total  region 
considered  for  this  test  encompassed  0.23  km2).  We  see  from 
Fig.  8  that  the  performance  of  the  prescreeners  improves  as  the 
prescreener  complexity  increases.  In  particular,  we  see  that  the 
worst  performance  occurs  for  the  standard-deviation  test,  with 
significant  improvement  demonstrated  by  the  energy  ratio  sum¬ 
marized  in  Fig.  6.  Finally,  the  most-complex,  correlation-based 
prescreener,  which  uses  computed  full-aperture  imagery,  yields 
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Fig.  8.  Receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  for  three  of  the  prescreeners, 
as  scored  by  only  considering  the  angled-entry  UXO  with  the  top  of  the  target 
flush  buried. 

the  best  performance.  The  advantage  of  pruning  via  a  sequence 
of  prescreeners  is  realized  by  the  fact  that  the  most  complex 
prescreener  need  only  be  performed  over  a  small  subset  of  the 
original  data. 

One  issue  that  must  be  discussed  is  that,  although  the  ROCs 
in  Fig.  8  demonstrate  performance  as  a  function  of  the  detector 
threshold,  when  one  transitions  from  one  prescreener  to  the 
next,  a  particular  threshold  must  be  selected  for  the  former,  this 
dictating  which  parts  of  the  image  are  discarded,  and  which  go 
on  to  the  next  phase.  This  implies  that  the  final  performance  of 
subsequent  detectors  may  not  achieve  a  probability  of  detection 
of  unity,  since  targets  may  not  be  passed  forward  from  an 
earlier  prescreener.  This  explains  why  the  correlation-based 
prescreener  in  Fig.  8  does  not  reach  a  detection  probability 
of  unity.  Care  must  be  take  in  selection  of  these  prescreener 
thresholds,  with  the  latter  dictated  by  the  clutter  statistics. 

The  composite  performance  of  the  prescreeners  summarized 
in  Fig.  8  is  relatively  good.  However,  note  that  we  are  achieving 
a  probability  of  detection  of  0.97  with  approximately  1000 
false  alarms/km2.  This  FAR  is  likely  too  high  to  reliably 
perform  UXO-range  detection,  especially  given  the  relatively 
benign  clutter  environment  considered  here  (likely  to  be  worse 
for  other  cases).  This  motivates  the  HMM,  the  performance 
of  which  we  now  address.  In  Fig.  9,  we  plot  the  ROC  for  the 
HMM  as  scored  with  the  angle-entry  targets.  For  comparison, 
in  Fig.  9,  we  also  plot  the  results  of  the  correlation  detector  from 
Fig.  8.  We  note  that  the  HMM  yields  a  substantial  improvement 
in  classifier  performance,  especially  at  the  low  FAR  values. 

The  next  set  of  ROC  curves  are  as  in  Figs.  8  and  9,  but  now, 
in  addition  to  considering  the  angle-entry  UXO,  we  consider 
UXO  parallel  to  the  air-ground  interface  (both  on  the  surface 
and  flush-buried).  With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  only  consider 
those  interface-parallel  targets  for  which,  for  some  portion  of 
the  SAR  aperture,  the  target  axis  is  parallel  to  or  orthogonal  to 
the  linear  sensor  path.  For  this  target  class,  we  have  a  total  of 
54  targets.  Again,  we  discuss  in  Section  III-E  the  reasons  for 
considering  these  special  cases.  In  Figs.  10  and  1 1,  we  show  the 


Fig.  9.  As  in  Fig.  8,  but  here  we  consider  the  performance  of  the  HMM, 
compared  to  the  correlation-based  prescreener. 


Fig.  10.  Receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  for  three  of  the  prescreeners, 
as  scored  by  only  considering  the  angled-entry  UXO  with  the  top  of  the  target 
flush  buried,  as  well  as  the  UXO  for  which  the  target  was  either  parallel  or 
perpendicular  to  some  part  of  the  linear  SAR  aperture. 

results  of  the  prescreeners  and  of  the  HMM,  as  in  Figs.  8  and 
9,  respectively.  We  notice  that,  by  inclusion  of  this  additional 
target  class,  the  overall  ROC  performance  deteriorates,  although 
the  relative  trends  between  different  algorithm  types  are  as  in 
Figs.  8  and  9.  In  particular,  note  in  Fig.  1 1  that  at  an  FAR  of 
40/km2,  the  HMM  correctly  detects  over  40%  of  the  targets, 
with  the  performance  of  the  correlation  detector  significantly 
lower  (about  10%). 

In  Figs.  12  and  13,  we  plot  the  results  of  the  prescreeners  and 
of  the  subsequent  incorporation  of  the  HMM,  as  applied  to  all 
surface  and  flush-buried  UXO,  constituting  a  total  of  84  targets. 
The  principal  difference  between  Figs.  12  and  13  and  Figs.  10 
and  1 1  is  the  inclusion  of  surface  and  flush  UXO  that  are  not 
at  some  point  oriented  parallel  to  or  orthogonal  to  the  linear 
SAR  aperture.  The  performance  of  the  classifiers  is  now  further 
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Fig.  11.  As  in  Fig.  10,  but  here  we  consider  the  performance  of  the  HMM 
compared  to  the  correlation-based  prescreener. 


Fig.  13.  As  in  Fig.  12,  but  here  we  consider  the  performance  of  the  HMM 
compared  to  the  correlation-based  prescreener. 


False  Alarm  per  km2 


Fig.  12.  Receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  for  three  of  the  prescreeners, 
as  scored  by  considering  all  surface  and  flush-buried  UXO. 

degraded,  although  the  HMM  is  still  correctly  identifying  over 
a  fourth  of  the  targets  at  a  FAR  of  40/km2. 

E.  Discussion 

We  have  broken  the  above  presentation  into  the  three  por¬ 
tions,  with  the  goal  of  delineating  the  types  of  targets  for  which 
the  SAR  system  is  particularly  effective.  In  particular,  we  found 
that  best  performance  was  achieved  for  angle-entry  targets,  with 
the  top  of  the  target  flush  buried.  We  explain  this  phenomenon 
as  follows.  The  portion  of  the  target  nearest  the  surface  produces 
an  end-diffracted  component,  that  looks  approximately  the  same 
from  all  antenna  positions  along  the  linear  SAR  aperture.  This 
implies  that  the  response  from  this  component  is  approximately 
the  same  for  each  of  the  antenna  positions  used  to  form  the  full 
and  subaperture  images,  yielding  a  strong  signature  that  is  rela¬ 
tively  less  sensitive  to  competing  clutter. 


In  this  same  context,  if  the  target  broadside  is  parallel  to  the 
linear  SAR  aperture  for  some  antenna  positions,  at  these  po¬ 
sitions  the  UXO  signature  will  be  strong,  and  less  sensitive  to 
clutter.  Moreover,  for  such  targets,  as  one  moves  along  the  se¬ 
quence  of  subaperture  images,  the  signature  will  increase  as 
broadside  excitation  is  approach,  at  which  point  the  signature 
will  be  maximized  in  strength,  and  then  the  image  strength  will 
diminish  as  one  moves  away  from  this  cardinal  angle.  This  se¬ 
quence  produces  a  very  distinctive  signature,  exploited  effec¬ 
tively  via  the  HMM.  Similar  issues  hold  for  the  case  in  which 
the  target  is  orthogonal  to  the  portion  of  the  linear  SAR  aperture. 

IV.  Conclusions 

The  utility  of  employing  UWB  SAR  for  detection  of  UXO 
has  been  investigated.  We  have  emphasized  that  a  SAR-based 
system  is  unlikely  to  find  all  UXO,  especially  those  buried 
deeply.  However,  at  a  former  bombing  range,  there  is  often  a 
large  amount  of  surface  and  flush-buried  UXO.  The  goal  of  the 
work  reported  here  was  investigation  of  whether  a  UWB  SAR 
system  can  detect  a  “large  enough”  percentage  of  such  UXO, 
at  a  “low  enough”  false-alarm  rate,  such  that  a  former  bombing 
range  can  be  detected.  The  answer  to  this  question  involves 
both  engineering  and  policy  issues.  We  have  sought  to  focus  on 
the  former,  with  the  goal  of  developing  algorithms  that  provide 
an  optimal  utilization  of  the  wave  physics,  explicitly  utilizing 
models  that  simulate  electromagnetic  scattering  from  such 
targets. 

We  have  considered  several  prescreeners  and  have  imple¬ 
mented  an  HMM,  with  all  of  these  algorithms  trained  entirely 
on  computed  data.  We  have  demonstrated  that  the  performance 
is  a  strong  function  of  the  UXO  position  in  the  ground  or  on  the 
surface.  This  underscores  that  it  is  salutary  to  view  the  UXO 
from  as  many  target-sensor  orientations  as  possible.  Here  we 
have  considered  a  single  linear  aperture.  However,  the  work 
presented  here  suggests  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  consider 
multiple  linear  sensor  paths,  or  perhaps  a  circular  SAR,  to 
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improve  the  likelihood  that  one  or  more  of  the  favorable 
target-sensor  orientations  discussed  in  Section  III-E  is  realized. 

The  work  reported  here  constitutes  only  a  beginning  of  more 
research  that  should  be  directed  at  this  problem.  For  example, 
we  have  only  considered  imagery  from  a  single  polarization 
(VV).  Although  not  presented  here,  we  have  also  addressed 
fusing  the  performance  of  prescreeners  based  on  both  VV  and 
HH  polarized  fields,  and  have  witnessed  further  improvements 
in  performance.  We  have  not  discussed  such  results  further,  be¬ 
cause  a  significant  issue  in  UWB  SAR  sensors  involves  accurate 
polarization  calibration.  This  is  an  ongoing  topic  of  research,  but 
it  is  expected  that  the  fusion  of  multiple  polarizations  will  fur¬ 
ther  improve  the  detection  results. 

The  S  AR-based  detection  of  UXO,  with  the  goal  of  bombing 
range  detection,  is  a  clutter-limited  problem.  In  particular,  the 
success  of  such  a  system  is  predicated  on  realizing  measured 
data  from  UXO  with  signature  amplitudes  and  features  (as  a 
function  of  target-sensor  orientation)  that  allow  one  to  separate 
targets  from  clutter.  This  implies  that  performance  is  strongly 
linked  to  the  clutter  characteristics.  The  test  conditions  at  Yuma 
Proving  Ground  were  relatively  favorable  in  this  connection,  the 
soil  being  relatively  low-loss  and  the  clutter  generally  benign. 
Nevertheless,  desirable  performance  was  only  achieved  after 
implementing  sophisticated  detectors  that  explicitly  accounted 
for  the  wave  physics.  To  further  quantify  the  utility  of  such  a 
system,  more  challenging  clutter  scenarios  must  be  considered. 
Moreover,  since  the  number  of  different  environments  that  can 
be  considered  empirically  is  limited,  further  insight  is  required 
into  the  clutter  sources,  with  this  insight  transitioned  to  the  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  models. 
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Abstract — The  fast  multipole  method  (FMM)  was  originally 
developed  for  perfect  electric  conductors  (PECs)  in  free  space, 
through  exploitation  of  spectral  properties  of  the  free-space 
Green’s  function.  In  the  work  reported  here,  the  FMM  is  mod¬ 
ified,  for  scattering  from  an  arbitrary  three-dimensional  (3-D) 
PEC  target  above  or  buried  in  a  lossy  half  space.  The  “near”  terms 
in  the  FMM  are  handled  via  the  original  method-of-moments 
(MoM)  analysis,  wherein  the  half-space  Green’s  function  is 
evaluated  efficiently  and  rigorously  through  application  of  the 
method  of  complex  images.  The  “far”  FMM  interactions,  which 
employ  a  clustering  of  expansion  and  testing  functions,  utilize 
an  approximation  to  the  Green’s  function  dyadic  via  real  image 
sources  and  far-field  reflection  dyadics.  The  half-space  FMM 
algorithm  is  validated  through  comparison  with  results  computed 
via  a  rigorous  MoM  analysis.  Further,  a  detailed  comparison  is 
performed  on  the  memory  and  computational  requirements  of 
the  MoM  and  FMM  algorithms  for  a  target  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
half-space  interface. 

Index  Terms — Method  of  moments,  scattering. 


I.  Introduction 

RESEARCHERS  have  directed  significant  attention  toward 
development  of  numerical  scattering  models,  with  the 
method  of  moments  (MoM)  representing  a  prominent  example 
[  1  ]— [7] .  For  an  MoM  problem  with  N  unknowns,  the  memory 
requirements  are  of  order  0(N2),  while  the  computational 
complexity  depends  on  whether  a  direct  (LU-decomposition) 
or  iterative  (conjugate  gradient  [2],  [8])  matrix  solver  is  ap¬ 
plied,  the  former  requiring  0(N 3)  and  the  latter  P  ■  ()(N2) 
computations,  with  P  the  number  of  iterations  required  to 
achieve  convergence.  To  reduce  computational  complexity, 
several  researchers  have  undertaken  the  development  of 
modified  integral-equation  solvers  [9]— [17],  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  better  computational  efficiency  and  reduced  memory 
requirements.  For  example,  the  adaptive  integral  method 
(AIM)  [12]  exploits  properties  of  the  FFT,  and  researchers 
have  demonstrated  memory  requirements  and  computational 
complexity  of  0(N1"'>)  and  0(N1'°  log  N),  respectively  [12]. 
Further,  there  has  been  significant  interest  in  the  fast  multipole 
method  (FMM).  The  simplest  two-level  (single-stage)  FMM 
[13],  [14]  has  0(N1'0)  computational  complexity  and  memory 
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requirements,  while  a  multilevel  extension  [15]— [  17]  reduces 
these  numbers  to  0(N  log  N). 

While  the  AIM  and  FMM  algorithms  represent  promising 
tools,  they  have  heretofore  been  applied  primarily  to  free-space 
scattering  [12],  [13]— [17],  two-dimensional  (2-D)  analysis  in 
layered  media  [18],  or  quasi-planar  three-dimensional  (3-D) 
problems  in  circuit  and  antenna  design  [19].  There  are  many 
applications  for  which  the  free-space  model  or  a  quasi-planar 
approximation  are  inappropriate.  For  example,  there  has  been 
significant  interest  in  radar  sensing  of  buried  targets,  such  as 
mines  [20],  unexploded  ordnance  (UXO)  [21],  drums  [22],  etc. 
In  this  paper  we  concentrate  on  the  two-level  FMM,  with  the 
goal  of  extending  it  to  the  case  of  a  target  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
lossy  half  space. 

The  FMM  clusters  the  MoM  basis  elements  into  M  groups 
[13],  [14],  and  the  interactions  between  distant  groups  (“far”  in¬ 
teractions)  are  handled  by  exploiting  features  of  the  FMM  spec¬ 
tral  propagator  [13],  [14],  discussed  further  below.  “Near”  in¬ 
teractions  are  handled  in  a  manner  analogous  to  a  conventional 
MoM  analysis  [3],  [5],  [7].  Forthe  calculation  of  these  “near”  in¬ 
teractions,  we  rigorously  evaluate  the  dyadic  half-space  Green’s 
function  [6],  [25]  via  the  complex-image  technique  [26]— [29] . 

We  have  developed  an  approximate  but  highly  accurate 
method  for  evaluating  the  “far”  FMM  interactions  within  the 
context  of  a  half-space  problem.  In  particular,  if  the  target  is 
entirely  above  or  below  the  half  space,  the  MoM  and  FMM 
analyses  only  require  the  Green’s  function  for  source  and 
observer  in  the  same  region.  Under  this  circumstance,  each 
component  of  the  dyadic  Green’s  function  can  in  general  be 
represented  in  terms  of  a  direct  and  reflected  term  [30],  [31]. 
The  direct  term  is  handled  as  in  the  conventional  free-space 
FMM  [13],  [14].  Further,  the  reflected  term  corresponds  to  ra¬ 
diation  from  the  expansion  function,  reflection  at  the  half-space 
interface,  and  subsequent  propagation  to  the  testing  function. 
If  the  expansion  and  testing  functions  are  relatively  distant, 
than  this  term  can  be  evaluated  approximately  asymptotically 
[30],  [31].  The  reflected  term  can  therefore  be  represented  in 
terms  of  an  image  in  real  space,  with  an  appropriate  amplitude, 
dictated  by  the  polarization-dependent  reflection  coefficient. 

II.  Theory 

A.  Integral  Equation  and  MoM  Formulation 

We  utilize  an  electric-field  integral  equation  (EFIE)  formu¬ 
lation  [2],  [3],  [5],  which  restricts  its  utility  somewhat,  due  to 
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^  K  i  (real)  Image  source  group 


Fig.  1.  Geometry  for  source  and  observation  group  in  3-D  FMM  and 
generalization  to  a  half-space  environment  using  real  images  to  account  for 
“far”  interface  interactions. 


Like  in  a  conventional  MoM  solution,  the  unknown  surface 
current  J  is  expanded  by  a  set  of  basis  (or  expansion)  func¬ 
tions  6„/(ar/),  where  we  use  the  well-known  RWG  vector  basis 
functions  introduced  in  [3],  defined  on  adjacent  triangles  repre¬ 
senting  the  target’s  surface.  Testing  the  EFIE  (1)  with  a  set  of 
weighting  (or  testing)  functions  wn(x)  tangential  to  the  scatterer 
surface  results  in  TV  linear  equations  [Z\-I  =  V  for  the  unknown 
current  coefficients  /„/ ,  where  the  TV  x  1  driving  vector  V  rep¬ 
resents  the  tangential  electric  field  of  the  incident  wave,  tested 
on  the  target  surface.  The  elements  of  the  TV  X  TV  impedance 
matrix  \Z\  are  given  by 


Znn'  — j^l-k 


w„{x )  • 


s  s' 

-  Gau{x,x')  •  bnr  (x')  dS'  dS 


vv 


(2a) 


or 


spurious  internal  resonances  (for  closed  targets)  [2].  However, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  previously  [23]  that  when  a  closed 
target  is  embedded  in  a  lossy  medium  (e.g.,  soil),  these  internal 
resonances  are  damped  significantly  and  they  therefore  present 
less  of  a  problem  computationally.  We  note,  however,  that  the 
general  FMM  formulation  can  also  be  applied  to  a  combined 
field  integral  equation  (CFIE)  [2],  [15],  which  is  not  beset  by 
internal-resonance  problems. 

The  half-space  EFIE  for  a  perfectly  conducting  3-D  target 
situated  entirely  in  layer  i=l  (e.g.,  air)  or  layer  i  =  2  (e.g.,  soil) 
of  a  half-space  environment  (Fig.  1)  can  be  expressed  as  [6] 


n  x  Emc(x )  =  n  x  jui^i  // 

"  VV 
I+ 

JJ. 

s' 

L  G  J 

•  Gah(x,x')  •  J{x')  dS' 

or,  alternatively,  in  the  mixed  potential  form  of  the  electric  field 
integral  equation  (MPIE)  [6] 


n  x  Einc(x )  =n  x 


jufr  JJ  KAii(x,x')  ■  J(x')  dS' 
s' 


KZ(x,x')V  •  J{x')  dS' 


JU)£i 


s' 


(lb) 


where  x  is  on  and  n  is  a  unit  vector  normal  to  the  target  sur¬ 
face;  e,-  =  d  —  ja/oj,  Hi  and  kj  represent  (in  general  complex) 
permittivity,  permeability,  and  wavenumber  of  the  medium  in 
which  the  target  resides  (region  i);  u>  is  the  angular  frequency 
(exp (jut)  time  dependence  is  assumed  and  suppressed);  and 
I  represents  the  unit  dyadic.  Details  on  the  dyadic  half-space 
Green’s  functions  GArl  and  KAu,  and  on  the  scalar  Green’s 
function  A';.; ,  have  been  given  by  Michalski  and  Zheng  [6], 
where  we  use  their  formulation  C.  The  EFIE  in  (1)  is  valid 
for  a  general  layered  medium  [6],  but  here  we  only  consider  a 
half-space,  for  simplicity  (see  also  explanation  in  Section  II-C). 


Znn'  =jv/M.  JJ  W„{x)  ■  JJ  KAii(l,  x')  ■  bn'(x')  dS'  dS 
s  s' 

wjx)-v  [[  K 


1 


JUJ£i 


■bn,  (x')  dS '  dS. 


s' 


(2b) 


Using  the  RWG  triangular  basis  [3]  and  Galerkin  testing,  the 
last  term  in  (2b)  can  be  simplified  using  integration  by  parts  [3], 

In  the  FMM  analysis  [13],  [14],  we  divide  the  computation  of 
(expansion  function)-(testing  function)  interactions  into  “near” 
and  “far”  terms.  The  “far”  interactions  are  best  handled  via  the 
form  in  (la)  and  (2a),  respectively,  while  for  “near”  interactions 
(MoM  part  of  the  FMM  [13],  [14])  (lb)  and  (2b)  are  utilized, 
rigorously  accounting  for  the  dyadic  half-space  Green’s  func¬ 
tion  [6].  The  half-space  Green’s  function  is  evaluated  using  the 
method  of  complex  images  [26]-[29],  thereby  avoiding  direct 
numerical  evaluation  of  Sommerfeld  integrals  [25].  Impedance 
matrix  elements  representing  these  “near”  interactions  are 
stored  in  a  sparse  matrix  denoted  |  Zneal  ] .  The  method  of 
complex  images  for  calculating  the  space-domain  Green’s 
function,  as  well  as  explicit  equations  for  the  impedance  matrix 
elements,  including  the  extraction  of  self-term  singularities, 
can  be  found  in  the  literature  [26]-[29],  [3] — [5]. 

“Far”  interactions,  applicable  to  the  FMM  framework  [13], 
[14],  are  best  described  using  (2a)  and  realizing  that  [6],  [30] 


Gau(x, x1)  - Iffi(x, x1)  +  AGAii(x, x1) 


=  1 


3-jki\X-X'\ 

47t|ar  —  a:' | 


■  AG Aii{x:x') 


(3) 


where  the  new  dyadic  AGAu  is  defined  as  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  GAu  and  Ifj,  (i.e.,  A  is  not  an  operator).  The  dyadic  GA,, 
is  therefore  split  into  a  part  which  accounts  for  direct  interac¬ 
tions  (as  in  the  free-space  case,  but  using  a  homogeneous  back¬ 
ground  medium  with  in  general  complex  wave  number  k, )  and 
a  dyadic  accounting  for  interactions  with  the  interface.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  matrix  elements  in  (2a)  for  “far”  interactions  are 
also  split  as  Z%,  =  Z&hom  +  AZ%,  with  Znn,  =  Z + 
Z^Z'  ■  As  discussed  above,  Z*™,  is  computed  using  the  form 
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in  (2a),  with  Z^,’hom  employing  the  homogeneous-medium 
Green’s  function  (j,  and  AZ employing  AG  ah  tsee  (3)]. 

B.  Free-Space  Fast  Multipole  Method 

As  is  well  known  from  [13],  [14],  in  the  3-D  free-space  FMM 
the  scalar  Green’s  function  gi(x,x')  is  expanded  using  the  ad¬ 
dition  theorem  [32]  resulting  in  the  plane  wave  decomposition 

9i(x,x') 

—  —jkj  ft  -jkik-{x—xm)rp 

~  (4?r)2  JJ 

47T 

•  (hXm'rn,  k  ■  X  myn)e+^‘k<X' cfk  (4a) 

Tl (kiXm' rn  &  *  X-rn'm) 

L 

-  Y,  (-j?W  +  l)h?\kiXm'm)Pl(Js  ■  Xm,m) 

i= o 

(4b) 

where  the  distance  vector  R  —  \x  —  x’\  has  been  subdivided 
into  a  vector  from  the  source  point  x'  to  the  center  xmj  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  source  group,  a  vector  from  an  observation  group 
center  xm  to  the  observation  point  x,  and  a  vector  X con¬ 
necting  the  group  centers  ( Fig.  1),  i.e.,  R  —  x—x'  —  (x—xm  )+ 
(,Xm  —  Xmr  —  (x  —  X !n  )  —  (x  X !n  )  +  X ' ,,,  —  (x  —  Xm/  ). 
Therefore,  the  target  surface  is  first  partitioned  into  groups  rn  = 
1 ,  •  •  • ,  M,  each  of  which  has  an  average  number  of  Am  ~  N /M 
basis/weighting  functions.  Inside  group  m  the  elements  are  la¬ 
beled  as  a  —  1.  •  •  • .  -1,„  [13],  [14].  The  group  information 
n(m),  is  stored  in  matrix  form.  As  was  shown  in  [13]  and  [14], 
for  the  two-level  FMM  described  here,  the  optimal  number  of 
groups  (to  minimize  CPU  and  RAM)  is  given  by  M  cx  \//V. 
Approximate  equations  for  the  number  of  terms  L  needed  in 
(4b)  are  given  in  [13],  [14],  [17]  for  the  case  of  a  lossless  en¬ 
vironment  with  =  In,  (vacuum).  For  a  lossy  background 
medium  (e.g.,  soil)  more  terms  are  required,  as  discussed  fur¬ 
ther  in  Section  II-C.  Therefore,  in  our  implementation  L  is  de¬ 
termined  adaptively,  depending  on  the  FMM  grouping  scheme 
and  the  (complex)  wavenumber.  For  the  accurate  numerical  in¬ 
tegration  over  the  solid  angle  47t  in  (4a),  a  quadrature  rule  with 
K  —  2 L2  points  is  applied  [13],  [14];  although  more  efficient 
quadrature  rules  are  available  [33], 

C.  Extension  to  Half-Space  Fast  Multipole  Method 

In  addition  to  the  evaluation  of  the  dyadic  Green’s  function 
in  the  calculation  of  [Znear]  (here  using  the  method  of  com¬ 
plex  images  [26]-[29]),  it  is  essential  to  include  the  effects  of 
the  “far”  interface  interactions  represented  by  [A Ztai  ]  [see  (3)]. 
Using  complex  images,  each  term  AG*ffu,  AG~fu,  and  Qau  in 
the  space-domain  half-space  dyadic  Green’s  function  [6] 

AGAu(x,  x')  -  ( xx  +  yy)AG^u  +  {^x-^  +  Qau 

+  zzAGau  (5) 

can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  sum  of  free-space  Green’s  func¬ 
tions  [26]-[29]  with  image  sources  located  in  complex  space. 

The  plane  wave  expansion  (4)  used  in  the  3-D  free-space 
FMM  remains  valid  for  this  more  general  case  of  a  complex 


Fig.  2.  Number  of  terms  needed  in  (4)  as  a  function  of  |/.v/|  for  a  relative  error 
smaller  than  10-3,  depending  on  the  ratio  k"  jk'  for  a  complex  wavenumber 
k  =  k'  —  jk" .  The  empirical  formula  L  =  kit  +  y.  In  ( 7r  +  kcl)  is  also  plotted, 
with  kd  replaced  by  |  /.  -  / 1 .  is  also  plotted  for  comparison.  Here  only  the  direct 
interaction  (i.e.,  free-space,  but  lossy  background)  is  considered. 

wavenumber  k,  and  complex  source  points,  although  the  con¬ 
vergence  is  slower.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  complex  dis¬ 
tance  vectors.  While  complex  wavenumbers  k  —  k,  can  be  han¬ 
dled  by  slightly  increasing  the  number  L  of  terms  in  (4)  (at  least 
for  moderate  losses,  see  Fig.  2),  we  have  not  yet  found  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  avoid  the  generally  large  upper  limit  L  needed  for  general 
complex  source  points.  To  further  illustrate  this,  we  consider  the 
addition  theorem  [13],  [14],  [32] 

e-jkR  e-jkyf(X+d)-(X+d) 

R  ~  Tp:  +  d)  •  (x  +  d) 

L—oo 

=  -Jk  Z  +  1  )Mkd)h,i2)(kX)Pi(d ■  X) 

1=0 

(6) 

on  which  the  plane  wave  expansion  (4)  is  based.  Theoretically, 
the  expansion  in  (4)  converges  as  long  as  \d\  <  A'|  is  satis¬ 
fied,  wherein  the  distance  R,  wavenumber  k,  X  —  \/X  •  X, 
and  d  —  \/d-  d  can  be  arbitrarily  complex  [32],  As  discussed 
in  [13],  for  real  arguments  (i.e.,  real  wavenumber  k ,  real  source 
point  xk  real  group  center  xmj ,  real  vectors  d  and  X),  the  spher¬ 
ical  Bessel  function  jiikd)  and  spherical  Hankel  function  of 
second  kind  h<f  '>  (  kX  )  are  approximately  of  constant  magnitude 
for  l  <  kd  and  /  <  kX,  respectively.  The  /th-order  Legendre 
polynomial  is  strictly  bounded  according  to  \Pi(d  ■  X)\  <  1. 
For  (  >  kd  and  (  >  kX,  respectively,  jiikd)  decays  quickly 
and  h\2\kX)  grows  quickly.  Consequently,  L  must  be  chosen 
large  enough  such  that  convergence  is  achieved,  but  it  must  not 
greatly  exceed  kX,  or  the  sum  becomes  numerically  unstable. 
For  the  free-space  FMM  with  real  arguments  (e.g.,  k  —  hi)  it 
has  been  shown  in  [13],  [14],  [17]  that,  assuming  a  maximum 
cluster  diameter  d,  approximately  L  —  kd+y  In  (it+kd)  terms 
in  the  series  expansion  are  sufficient;  with  7  ps  1  for  a  relative 
error  less  than  10-1  =  10  %,  7  ~  3  for  10-3  and  7  «  5  for 
10-6.  If  two  clusters  are  situated  such  that  kX  <  L,  the  clus¬ 
ters  are  too  close  for  the  representation  in  (4a)  and  (4b)  to  be 
valid  [13]  and  therefore  the  interactions  between  those  clusters 
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Fig.  3.  Number  of  terms  needed  in  (4)  as  a  function  of  \kd\  =  kod  for 
a  relative  error  smaller  than  10-3  for  a  scatterer  above  soil  with  relative 
permittivity  er  =  6  —  j  1.  The  source  and  observation  group  centers  are  both 
located  at  zmr  —  z m  —  0.4c/  and  the  separation  was  set  to  koXm/m  =  L.  In 
addition  to  the  number  of  terms  required  for  the  direct  interaction,  the  results 
are  given  for  a  real  image  when  considering  all  complex  images. 

have  to  be  treated  in  the  sparse  part  [Zneal  ]  of  the  original  MoM 
impedance  matrix  (see  Section  II-A). 

For  image  sources  in  complex  space  at  least  one  of 
the  vectors  X  or  d  is  complex  (depending  on  the  specific 
choice  of  the  image  group  center  xm/)  and  the  condition 
L  —  kd  +  7  In  (7t  +  kd)  is  no  longer  valid,  which  is  also 
the  case  for  real  image  sources  but  a  lossy  background  [i.e., 
complex  wavenumber  k  —  k'  —  jk")].  Fig.  2  illustrates  the 
increase  in  L  for  a  complex  wavenumber,  depending  on  the 
relative  losses  of  the  surrounding  medium  (represented  by 
the  ratio  k" /kr),  where  here  we  truncate  the  series  expansion 
for  a  relative  error  less  than  10-3,  and  the  distance  between 
the  group  centers  is  set  to  kX  —  L.  For  moderate  losses, 
the  required  number  of  terms  in  the  addition  theorem  only 
increases  slightly.  In  contrast,  the  (in  general)  significant 
increase  of  L  for  complex  images  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3,  where 
we  plot  the  required  number  of  terms  L  for  a  target  above  soil 
of  relative  permittivity  er  =  G  —  j  1 .  The  source  and  observation 
group  centers  are  both  located  at  zm/  —  zm  —  OAd ,  separated 
by  a  distance  which  satisfies  \kiX,,,i ,,,  =  kttX, =  L. 

Remembering  that  K  —  2 L2  terms  are  utilized  in  the  numerical 
evaluation  of  (4a),  the  computational  and  memory  requirements 
increase  dramatically  when  using  complex  images. 

Therefore,  we  searched  for  an  alternative  (though  approxi¬ 
mate)  formulation.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  dyadic  half¬ 
space  Green’s  function  is  rigorously  accounted  for  in  the  “near” 
interaction  matrix  [Znear],  using  a  far-field  reflection  coeffi¬ 
cient  approximation  [30],  [31]  to  include  “far”  interface  interac¬ 
tions  seems  appropriate  (as  demonstrated  in  Section  III).  Under 
this  assumption  it  is  sufficient  to  utilize  a  single  real  image  to 
approximately  account  for  the  reflection  at  the  interface  [30], 
[31],  There  is  only  one  set  of  real  image  clusters,  as  opposed 
to  dyadic -component-dependent  multiple  complex-image  loca¬ 
tions.  This  property  reduces  the  overall  CPU  and  memory  re¬ 
quirement.  In  fact,  the  storage  and  CPU  are  approximately  twice 
that  of  a  free-space  FMM  (see  Section  III),  due  to  the  extra  set 
of  image  clusters.  The  location  of  the  (approximate)  real  image 


at  (x' ,  y1 ,  —z’)  (assuming  the  interface  at  z  —  0)  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  real  image  source  group  are  easily  determined  (Fig.  1). 
Generalizing  the  free-space  FMM  algorithm  is  now  straight¬ 
forward.  In  the  preprocessing  stage  [13],  [14]  we  only  have  to 
include  additional  calculations  of  the  translation  operators  be¬ 
tween  all  image  group  and  observation  group  centers  and  the 
spectral  Fourier  transforms  of  the  image  expansion  functions. 

To  account  for  the  polarization-dependent  far-field  reflection 
of  a  wave  traveling  from  the  source  point  x1  to  the  observation 
point  x ,  we  introduce  the  asymptotic  expression  for  the  reflec¬ 
tion  dyadic  [30],  [31] 

rv(x,x ')  =hhWj,E{p)  +  [J  —  hh]R^M(  t?) 

with 

(7) 

\z  x  (x  —  x')\ 

where  i)  represents  the  angle  between  the  ray-optical  reflection 
path  and  the  unit  vector  z  normal  to  the  interface  (Fig.  1).  The 
material  properties  and  the  angle  0  determine  the  Fresnel  re¬ 
flection  coefficients  RkrE  TM  —  REE  TM  for  a  target  situated 
in  layer  i=l  (e.g.,  air)  or  RkrE  TM  —  REE  TM  for  a  target  in 
layer  i  —  2  (e.g.,  soil),  respectively.  The  polarization  is  denoted 
as  TEZ  (electric  field  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence, 
i.e.,  parallel  to  the  unit  vector  h)  and  TMZ  (magnetic  field  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence),  respectively. 

III.  Results 

In  all  examples  below,  the  scattered  fields  are  computed 
via  the  FMM  algorithm  developed  here,  as  well  as  with 
a  rigorous  MoM  solution  [7],  wherein  the  dyadic  Green’s 
function  is  characterized  rigorously  via  the  method  of  complex 
images  [26]-[29].  The  accuracy,  computational  complexity, 
and  memory  requirements  of  the  FMM  are  calibrated  through 
comparison  with  the  MoM  algorithm.  The  FMM  model 
discussed  here  is  easily  modified  to  the  free-space  case  [13], 
[14];  we  therefore  consider  the  first  target  (trihedral)  in  free 
space  as  well,  such  that  the  accuracy  of  the  free-space  FMM 
(vis-a-vis  the  MoM)  can  be  assessed  relative  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  half-space  FMM.  This  is  particularly  important  because 
the  free-space  FMM  makes  no  approximation  to  the  Green’s 
function  beyond  those  in  (4),  while  the  half-space  FMM 
code  developed  here  makes  an  additional  approximation  (real 
images)  to  the  half- space  Green’s  function  (for  the  “far”  FMM 
interactions). 

Concerning  the  FMM,  recall  that  M  cx  \//V  clusters  are 
optimal  [13],  [14],  where  N  is  the  number  of  unknowns.  For 
simplicity,  we  have  used  M  —  2q  FMM  clusters,  where  q  is 
an  integer.  While  this  approach  is  slightly  suboptimal  for  the 
two-level  FMM  applied  here,  a  similar  clustering  is  employed 
in  the  multilevel  FMM  [15] — [17].  As  mentioned  in  Section  II-B, 
the  number  of  terms  L  in  (4b)  is  determined  adaptively,  where, 
for  the  problems  considered  here,  L  is  typically  in  the  range 
6-15  (when  truncating  the  series  for  a  relative  error  of  10%  or 
less,  as  suggested  in  [14],  [17]).  With  regard  to  the  MoM,  the 
number  of  complex-image  terms  is  also  determined  adaptively, 
and  for  the  problems  considered  here  5-15  complex  images  are 
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Fig.  4.  Radar  cross  section  of  a  90° -trihedral  of  edge  length  100  cm 
(hypotenuse  =  141  cm)  with  one  plate  parallel  to  the  xy- plane  (see  inset). 
The  incident  plane  wave  direction  is  given  by  <j>i  =  20°  (relative  to  trihedral 
symmetry  plane)  and  9{  —  60°  (30°  from  grazing).  The  figure  shows  the 
bistatic  RCS  (here  we  only  plot  VV  and  HH)  for  9S  =  50°  and  a  frequency 
of  1  GHz  (number  of  unknowns  N  =  5202).  (a)  Trihedral  30  cm  above  lossy 
Yuma  soil  with  10%  water  content  [20],  [22].  (b)  Trihedral  in  free-space. 

typical.  We  reiterate  that  the  “near”  FMM  terms  employ  a  com- 
plex-image-computed  Green’s  function.  Finally,  in  the  MoM 
solution,  we  have  used  a  direct  (LU-decomposition)  solver  of 
order  0{N 3)  complexity,  which  could  be  reduced  to  P  ■  0{N 2) 
if  a  conjugate-gradient  solver  [2],  [8]  was  applied. 

In  all  the  computations,  we  have  assumed  linearly  polarized 
plane-wave  incidence.  The  scattered  fields  are  computed  in  the 
far  zone,  via  an  asymptotic  approximation  to  the  half-space 
dyadic  Green’s  function  [30],  [34], 

A.  Trihedral  Fiducial  Target 

We  first  consider  the  trihedral  target  inset  in  Fig.  4(a),  situated 
above  a  lossy  half  space.  The  soil  is  characterized  as  Yuma  soil, 
with  10%  water  content  [20],  [22].  As  depicted  in  Fig.  4(a),  the 
trihedral  is  composed  of  three  45°-45°-90°  triangles,  each  with 
a  1.41  m  hypotenuse.  The  trihedral  is  placed  30  cm  above  the 
soil,  with  one  of  its  triangles  parallel  to  the  air-ground  interface. 
Such  that  the  code  is  tested  thoroughly,  we  first  present  bistatic 
results  for  incidence  angles  9,  =  60°  and  A,  —  20°,  and  the 


scattered  fields  are  observed  for  9S  —  50°  and  —180°  <  <j>s  < 
180°.  The  results  in  Fig.  4(a)  present  the  bistatic  scattered  fields 
for  V  V  and  HH  polarization,  for  both  the  FMM  and  MoM  solu¬ 
tions,  at  a  frequency  of  1  GHz.  At  this  frequency  the  hypotenuse 
is  4.7Ao,  where  Ao  is  the  free-space  wavelength.  We  see  that 
the  agreement  between  the  FMM  and  MoM  results  is  excellent. 
Similar  agreement  was  found  for  the  cross-polarized  (VH  and 
HV)  fields,  but  these  are  not  shown  here,  such  that  Fig.  4(a)  is 
easy  to  read. 

While  the  agreement  between  the  MoM  and  FMM  results  is 
quite  good,  there  are  slight  discrepancies  in  some  places.  While 
the  MoM  has  few  approximations,  the  FMM  algorithm  has  three 
additional  sources  of  errors.  First,  considering  (4),  the  integra¬ 
tion  over  the  unit  sphere  in  (4a)  is  approximated  via  a  K  —  2 L2 
point  quadrature  rule  [13].  Further,  the  sum  in  (4b)  must  be  trun¬ 
cated  appropriately,  as  discussed  in  Section  II-C.  These  same  ap¬ 
proximations  are  present  in  the  free-space  FMM  algorithm  [13], 
[  14] .  The  half-space  problem,  as  modeled  here,  introduces  a  third 
source  of  error.  In  particular,  we  have  approximated  the  half¬ 
space  Green’s  function  (for  the  “far”  FMM  terms)  via  real  im¬ 
ages,  with  appropriate  polarization-dependent  reflection  coeffi¬ 
cients.  To  examine  more  closely  the  source  of  errors  in  the  FMM 
results  of  Fig.  4(a),  we  consider  the  same  trihedral,  situated  in 
free  space.  If  the  agreement  between  the  MoM  and  FMM  al¬ 
gorithms  is  better  for  the  free-space  case  than  for  the  half-space 
results  in  Fig.  4(a),  then  we  conclude  that  the  half-space  Green’s 
function  approximation  applied  here  is  inadequate. 

In  Fig.  4(b)  we  consider  the  same  case  as  in  Fig.  4(a)  but 
the  soil  half  space  is  absent.  We  see  by  comparing  Fig.  4(a) 
and  (b)  that  the  free-space  and  half-space  FMM  results  demon¬ 
strate  the  same  level  of  accuracy,  relative  to  the  MoM  compu¬ 
tations.  This  yields  further  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
real-image  approximation  to  the  half-space  Green’s  function, 
which  has  been  examined  previously  in  the  context  of  the  MoM 
[31].  With  regard  to  the  FMM  results  in  Fig.  4(a),  we  also  ex¬ 
amined  the  solution  when  the  reflection  term  was  eliminated 
(i.e.,  neglecting  reflections  in  “far”  interactions),  to  see  if  the 
real  image  points  were  actually  important.  We  found  that  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  half-space  FMM  results  deteriorated  dramatically 
if  the  real  image  term  was  ignored,  underscoring  the  importance 
and  accuracy  of  this  term. 

The  bistatic  results  in  Fig.  4  provide  a  thorough  test  of  the 
half-space  FMM’s  accuracy,  but  the  monostatic  RCS  is  of  more 
interest  for  practical  radar  systems.  In  Fig.  5  we  consider  the 
MoM-  and  FMM-computed  backscattered  RCS  from  the  same 
trihedral  as  considered  above,  for  the  half-space  and  free-space 
cases,  respectively.  We  consider  a  frequency  of  600  MHz,  with 
angles  of  incidence  and  scatter  9  —  60°  and  —180°  <  <j>  < 
180°.  We  see  that  for  these  backscatter  results,  the  agreement 
between  the  FMM  and  MoM  results  is  almost  perfect,  for  both 
the  free-space  and  half-space  cases. 

In  comparing  the  results  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  we  note  that  there 
is  often  a  noticeable  difference  between  the  signature  of  the  tri¬ 
hedral  in  free  space  and  above  soil.  This  is  an  important  issue 
for  radar  calibration  via  such  fiducial  targets,  since  most  pre¬ 
vious  results  for  trihedral  scattering  have  been  for  the  free-space 
case  [7],  [35],  [36].  The  importance  of  the  FMM  becomes  even 
more  evident  as  the  size  of  the  trihedral  increases.  For  example. 
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Fig.  5.  Backscattering  (monostatic  RCS)  for  the  trihedral  in  Fig.  4  at  a 
frequency  of  600  MHz  (number  of  unknowns  N  =  1770),  for  varying 
S  =  </»,  =  o_:  and  0  =  ft;  =  f)s  =  60%  (a)  Trihedral  30  cm  above  lossy  Yuma 
soil  with  10%  water  content  [20],  [22],  (b)  Trihedral  in  free-space. 

ultra-wideband  synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR)  systems  operate 
over  frequencies  from  50  to  1200  MHz  [20],  [22],  for  which 
very  large  trihedrals  are  required,  to  account  for  the  lowest  fre¬ 
quencies.  The  efficacy  of  applying  the  FMM  to  this  problem  has 
been  examined  in  detail,  in  a  separate  paper  [37]. 

Before  leaving  the  trihedral  target,  we  examine  the  memory 
requirements  and  computational  speed  of  the  FMM  and  MoM 
algorithms,  for  the  results  in  Fig.  4.  In  Fig.  6  we  compare  the 
FMM  and  MoM  computation  speed  and  memory  requirements, 
for  the  trihedral  in  free  space  as  well  as  over  the  soil,  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  unknowns  (approximately  equal  to  1.5 
times  the  number  of  triangles  [3]).  The  smallest  number  of  un¬ 
knowns  N  —  220  corresponds  to  a  frequency  of  200  MHz, 
while  the  largest  N  =  9522  corresponds  to  a  frequency  of 
1.4  GHz.  We  see  that,  for  the  MoM  solution,  the  computation 
time  for  the  free-space  and  half-space  problems  coalesce  after  N 
becomes  sufficiently  large,  representing  the  point  at  which  the 
0(N 3)  LU-decomposition  overwhelms  the  0(N2)  matrix  fill 
time.  These  results  were  computed  on  a  HP9000/C240  work¬ 
station.  The  results  in  Fig.  6  also  demonstrate  the  significant 
memory  savings  gained  by  the  FMM,  at  N  >  2500  for  the 


Fig.  6.  Required  RAM  and  total  CPU  time  (on  HP9000/C240)  for  bistatic  RCS 
calculations  in  Fig.  4  (720  scattering  angles),  for  frequencies  ranging  from  200 
to  1400  MHz  (corresponding  to  N  =  220-9522  unknowns)  using  MoM  (with 
LUD)  and  FMM.  The  CPU" time  for  the  MoM  solution  at  /  >  1000  MHz 
(N  >  3202)  has  been  extrapolated. 

half-space  problem.  Finally,  we  note  that  the  memory  require¬ 
ments  and  computation  time  of  the  half-space  FMM,  as  formu¬ 
lated  here,  is  about  twice  that  of  the  free-space  code.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  extra  set  of  image  sources,  at  real  spatial  posi¬ 
tions,  which  are  absent  for  the  free-space  problem. 

B.  Buried  55-Gallon  Drum 

We  consider  a  55-gallon  drum  (90-cm  length,  60-cm  diam¬ 
eter)  buried  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  air-ground  interface. 
Further,  the  axis  of  the  target  is  at  a  depth  of  100  cm.  For  this 
example  we  consider  Puerto  Rico  soil,  as  reported  in  [38],  with 
10%  water  content  by  weight.  The  wavelength  in  this  soil  is 
reduced  in  size  by  more  than  a  factor  of  two  (relative  to  free 
space),  due  to  the  soil’s  relatively  high  dielectric  constant  be¬ 
tween  about  e'r  =  5  and  t'r  =  6.5  [38],  We  consider  normal 
incidence  relative  to  the  air-ground  interface,  addressing  sepa¬ 
rately  the  case  of  perpendicular  (V)  and  parallel  (H)  polariza¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  target  axis.  In  Table  I  we  present  the  copo¬ 
larized  VV  and  HH  backscattered  RCS  of  the  target,  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  frequency,  from  100-1000  MHz.  The  MoM  results  are 
only  computed  up  to  500  MHz,  above  which  the  MoM  compu¬ 
tation  time  (Fig.  7)  becomes  prohibitive.  However,  for  frequen¬ 
cies  below  600  MHz,  there  is  excellent  agreement  between  the 
rigorous  MoM  solution  and  the  FMM  results. 

In  Fig.  7  we  plot  the  computation  time  and  memory  require¬ 
ments  of  the  MoM  and  FMM  algorithms,  for  the  results  in 
Table  I.  All  MoM  computation  times  for  frequencies  over  500 
MHz  are  estimated.  These  results,  which  were  computed  on 
a  SGI  Origin  2000  supercomputer  (only  one  processor  used), 
demonstrate  the  significant  gains  afforded  by  the  FMM,  in  both 
computation  time  and  memory.  Upon  close  inspection  of  the 
FMM  results  in  Fig.  7,  one  notices  slight  undulations  in  the 
data.  This,  as  discussed  above,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  utilize 
M  —  2q  FMM  clusters,  where  q  is  an  integer.  As  N  is  varied, 
M  —  2q  approaches  and  recedes  the  optimal  M  cx  Vn, 
causing  a  slight  undulation  in  the  results  (as  the  algorithm,  with 
M  —  2q  clusters,  approaches  and  recedes  optimality). 
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Fig.  7.  Required  RAM  and  CPU  time  (on  SGI  R10000/195  MHz)  for 
monostatic  RCS  calculations  of  55-gallon  drum  in  Table  I  using  MoM 
(with  LUD)  and  FMM,  i.e.,  N  =  776  46623  unknowns  corresponding  to 
/  =  100-1000  MHz.  The  CPU  time  for  the  MoM  solution  at  /  >  500  MHz 
(N  >  11841 )  has  been  extrapolated. 


TABLE  I 

Backscattering  (RCS  in  [dBsm])  of  a  55-Gallon  Drum  (Length  = 
90  cm,  Diameter  =  60  cm)  Buried  in  Puerto  Rico  Clay  (10%  Water  by 
Weight)  [38]  as  a  Function  of  Frequency  for  a  Normally  Incident 
Plane  Wave  (6  =  0°).  The  Drum  Is  Situated  with  Its  Symmetry  Axis 
100  cm  Below  the  Half-Space  Boundary,  Parallel  to  the  Interface. 
The  Incident  Electric  Field  Is  Perpendicular  to  the  Cylinder  Axis 
for  VV  and  Parallel  for  HH  Polarization 


/[MHz] 

N  (unknowns) 

VV  (MoM)  | 

HH  (MoM) 

VV  (FMM)  j 

HH  (FMM) 

100 

576 

-15.916 

-13.600 

-15.917 

-13.598 

200 

2070 

,  -13.238 

-12.658 

-13.247 

-12.682 

300 

4506 

-12.643 

-12.468 

-12.649 

-12.469 

400 

7812 

-13.276 

-13.156 

-13.321 

-13.098 

500 

11841 

1  -14.738 

-14.549 

-14.754 

-14.526 

600 

16536 

1  ” 

— 

-16.495 

-16.314 

700 

22200 

— 

— 

-18.248 

-18.149 

800 

27687 

“ 

— 

-20.119 

-20.072 

900 

35568 

— 

— 

-22.137 

-22.102 

1000 

46623 

— 

— 

-24.181 

-24.127 

C.  Buried  Model  Unexploded  Ordnance  (UXO) 

The  final  set  of  results  correspond  to  an  MK  146  MOD  2 
U.S.  Navy  projectile,  with  dimensions  and  shape  shown  in  the 
inset  in  Fig.  8,  buried  in  Yuma  soil  with  5%  water  content  [20], 
[22],  the  target  symmetry  axis  in  the  yz- plane.  The  plane  wave 
is  incident  at  7,  =  —90°  (in  the  yz-plane)  and  9j  =  60°,  and 
the  bistatic  scattered  fields  are  observed  at  angles  9S  =  60°  and 
—  180°  <  (f>s  <  180°,  with  a  500-MHz  operating  frequency. 
The  MoM  versus  FMM  computation  and  memory  requirements 
are  similar  to  those  found  for  the  buried  drum  (Fig.  7)  and  the 
trihedral  (Fig.  6)  and  therefore  are  not  shown  here,  for  brevity. 

Considering  the  results  in  Fig.  8,  we  see  that  the  FMM  and 
MoM  algorithms  agree  almost  exactly.  The  depth  and  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  target  in  Fig.  8  is  realistic  (given  the  target  size),  but 
this  is  a  very  favorable  case  for  the  FMM.  In  particular,  recall 
that  the  additional  approximation  we  have  introduced  [beyond 
the  usual  FMM  approximations  in  (4)]  is  the  use  of  a  single 
real  image  to  represent  the  reflection  at  the  air-ground  inter¬ 
face.  This  term  is  needed  to  account  for  multiple  interactions  of 


j^iimilh  angle  u.  cugl 


Fig.  8.  Bistatic  radar  cross  section  of  a  model  UXO  (cylinder  with  hemi¬ 
spherical  endcap)  of  length  153  cm  and  diameter  40.6  cm  (see  inset).  The 
model  UXO  is  buried  in  Yuma  soil  of  5%  water  content  [20],  [22]  with  the 
target  symmetry  axis  in  the  //  '.-plane,  at  an  angle  of  SO11  relative  to  the  7- ax  is 
and  the  nose  down  at  a  depth  of  z  =  —217.5  cm.  The  RCS  is  plotted  for 
varying  o.;  at  an  angle  0S  =  66  '  ( 3 0  from  grazing)  and  a  frequency  of 
500  MHz  (corresponding  to  fwrN  =  71C7),  assuming  a  plane  wave  incident 
at  <j>i  =  —  90s  (in  yz  -plane)  and  A  =  607 


Fig.  9.  Same  as  Fig.  8  but  using  an  angle  of  75  '  between  target  axis  and 
"-direction  (15^  tilt  relative  to  horizontal  .(  //-plane ),  the  nose  down  at  a  depth  of 
z  =  —89.3  cm  (the  closest  distance  between  target  and  interface  is  30  cm),  and 
a  plane  wave  incident  from  o,  =  6  '  (in  .(".-plane)  and  A  =  GO11  (compare  to 
inset  in  Fig.  8).  The  bistatic  RCS  is  plotted  for  varying  4>s  at  an  angle  9  —  50  ' 
(40  '  from  grazing). 

electromagnetic  energy  between  the  target  and  air-ground  in¬ 
terface.  For  the  lossy  soil,  and  relatively  deep  target,  such  in¬ 
teractions  are  less  important.  Consequently,  as  a  better  test  of 
the  half-space  FMM  developed  here,  we  consider  the  same  ord¬ 
nance  considered  in  Fig.  8,  with  the  angle  between  the  target  axis 
and  z-axis  (see  Fig.  8)  set  to  75°.  Moreover,  the  closest  distance 
between  the  target  and  the  interface  is  30  cm,  rather  than  75  cm 
in  Fig.  8.  While  such  a  shallow  depth  is  unlikely  for  a  target  of 
this  size,  the  target-interface  interactions  are  considerably  more 
important  for  this  case  [although  not  as  important  as  for  a  target 
above  the  interface,  as  in  Figs.  4(a)  and  5(a)].  Results  are  shown 
in  Fig.  9,  where  we  consider  the  same  frequency,  but  modified 
incidence  (9;  =  60°  and  </>,■  =  0°,  i.e.,  in  the  /rz-plane)  and 
scattering  angles  (9S  =  50°).  We  note  that  the  bistatic  RCS  of 
this  shallow  target  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  deeper 
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target  (Fig.  8),  and  the  agreement  between  the  MoM  and  FMM 
results  is  again  excellent. 

IV.  Conclusion 

The  FMM  has  been  extended  to  the  case  of  3-D  perfectly  con¬ 
ducting  targets  situated  above  or  within  a  lossy  half  space.  The 
“near”  FMM  terms  are  handled  as  in  a  MoM  analysis,  wherein 
the  half-space  dyadic  Green’s  function  is  characterized  rigor¬ 
ously  via  the  method  of  complex  images  [26]— [29] .  For  the  “far” 
FMM  terms,  the  reflected  terms  in  the  dyadic  half-space  Green’ s 
function  are  approximated  via  real  images  with  polarization-de- 
pendent  amplitudes  [30];  this  technique  having  proven  useful  in 
previous  MoM  research  [31].  The  location  of  the  real  image  is 
the  same  for  each  component  of  the  dyadic.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
being  accurate,  this  approximation  yields  significantly  reduced 
computational  and  memory  requirements. 

Results  were  presented  for  targets  above  and  below  a  half 
space,  with  good  agreement  vis-a-vis  a  reference  MoM  solu¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  the  subsurface  problem  is  worthy  of  further 
examination.  In  particular,  the  real  images  are  required  for  ac¬ 
curate  treatment  of  the  target-interface  interaction.  However, 
for  deep  targets  and  for  relatively  lossy  soils,  the  images  may 
be  unnecessary,  yielding  a  half-space  FMM  that  replicates  the 
free-space  version  [13],  [14]  (although  the  incident  field  and  the 
scattered  far-field  calculations  are  slightly  more  complicated). 
This  is  likely  to  be  a  strong  function  of  target  type,  depth,  and 
orientation,  as  well  as  of  the  detailed  soil  characteristics.  More¬ 
over,  recall  that  the  “far”  FMM  interactions  are  handled  via  the 
spectral  propagator  in  (4b).  If  the  target  is  buried  in  a  lossy  half 
space  (i.e.,  complex  /,:,),  rl\  is  small  after  sufficiently  large  in¬ 
tercluster  distance  X Consequently,  for  the  buried-target 
case,  a  further  algorithm  acceleration  and  reduction  in  memory 
can  be  achieved  by  ignoring  intercluster  interactions  for  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  Xmim. 
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Time-Domain  Sensing  of  Targets  Buried  Under  a 
Gaussian,  Exponential,  or  Fractal  Rough  Interface 

Traian  Dogaru  and  Lawrence  Carin,  Fellow,  IEEE 


Abstract — We  numerically  examine  subsurface  sensing  via 
an  ultrawideband  ground  penetrating  radar  (GPR)  system.  The 
target  is  assumed  to  reside  under  a  randomly  rough  air-ground 
interface  and  is  illuminated  by  a  pulsed  plane  wave.  The  un¬ 
derlying  wave  physics  is  addressed  through  application  of  the 
multiresolution  time-domain  (MRTD)  algorithm.  The  scattered 
time-domain  fields  are  parametrized  as  a  random  process  and  an 
optimal  detection  scheme  is  formulated,  accounting  for  the  clutter 
and  target  signature  statistics.  Detector  performance  is  evaluated 
via  receiver  operating  characteristics  (ROCs)  for  variable  sensor 
parameters  (polarization  and  incident  angle)  and  for  several 
rough-surface  statistical  models. 

Index  Terms — Detection,  radar,  sensing,  time  domain. 

I.  Introduction 

LTRAWIDEBAND  (UWB)  radar  techniques  have  been 
applied  successfully  to  a  broad  range  of  problems  in 
target  detection,  classification,  and  imaging.  Of  particular 
interest  here,  UWB  radar  has  been  employed  in  the  context 
of  short -pulse  sensing  of  subsurface  targets  [1],  In  this  paper, 
we  simulate  such  a  system,  by  analyzing  the  time-domain 
fields  scattered  from  a  target  buried  under  a  rough  air-ground 
interface.  The  time-domain  scattered  fields  are  processed  via 
an  optimal  detector,  from  which  we  investigate  the  effects  of 
surface  roughness  on  the  detection  of  subsurface  targets. 

The  statistical  analysis  of  time-domain  electromagnetic  scat¬ 
tering  from  a  rough  surface  has  been  investigated  previously  [2], 
[3],  However,  the  vast  majority  of  work  on  rough-surface  scat¬ 
tering  has  been  addressed  in  the  frequency  domain  [4]— [7] .  More¬ 
over,  previously,  most  such  work  has  addressed  the  rough-sur¬ 
face  scattering  problem  alone,  without  consideration  of  scattering 
from  a  target  buried  under  such  a  surface.  Motivated  by  new  UWB 
systems  that  operate  in  the  time  domain  [1],  here  we  concentrate 
on  time-domain  scattering  from  a  rough  surface,  and  in  partic- 
ularon  subsurface  sensing  in  such  an  environment.  Recently,  there 
has  been  significant  interest  in  the  development  of  time-domain 
electromagnetic  models,  such  as  the  finite-difference  time-do- 
main  (FDTD)  [8]  and,  more  recently,  the  multiresolution  time-do- 
main  (MRTD)  [9],  [10].Thelatterhas  been  employed  in  modeling 
rough  surface  scattering  problems  [10],  wherein  its  advantages 
vis-a-vis  the  FDTD  scheme  have  been  discussed.  Motivated  by 
the  attractiveness  of  the  MRTD  for  rough-surface  scattering,  it  is 
applied  here  for  all  electromagnetic  simulations. 

It  is  demonstrated  that  a  Bayesian  detector,  explicitly 
accounting  for  the  statistical  character  of  the  buried-target 
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signature,  often  yields  markedly  improved  detector  performance 
vis-a-vis  a  matched  filter.  In  practice,  one  would  typically  employ 
an  approximate  model  to  quantify  the  statistical  characteristics 
of  the  target  signature.  In  the  work  presented  here,  in  which  we 
investigate  the  fundamental  phenomenological  issues  in  such  a 
detection  scenario,  the  target-signature  statistics  are  computed 
via  our  electromagnetic  scattering  model.  In  particular,  we 
parametrize  the  statistics  of  the  backscattered  target  signature 
numerically  through  consideration  of  multiple  realizations  of 
the  rough  surface,  the  latter  dictated  by  a  prescribed  surface 
statistics.  The  scattered  fields  employed  to  test  the  performance 
of  the  detector  are  likewise  computed  via  an  electromagnetic 
model. 

Before  proceeding,  we  note  that  there  has  been  previous  work 
on  the  detection  of  targets  under  a  rough  surface.  For  example, 
Tsang  and  colleagues  [  12]— [15]  have  investigated  the  angular 
correlation  function  (ACF)  to  discriminate  man-made  targets 
from  rough-surface  clutter.  In  [  12]— [  15]  the  authors  have  ad¬ 
dressed  the  three-dimensional  (3-D)  problem.  The  ACF  exploits 
the  statistical  properties  of  a  rough  surface  from  multiple  as¬ 
pects  (orientations)  and  across  multiple  frequency  bands.  The 
advantage  of  ACF  is  that  it  is  applicable  to  a  given  target  buried 
under  a  specific  rough  surface,  and  therefore  it  may  be  imple¬ 
mented  in  practice.  In  the  work  discussed  here,  we  consider  an 
optimal  (Bayesian)  detector  for  time-domain  excitation.  Such 
a  detector  requires  an  ensemble  of  scattered  waveforms  from  a 
buried  target,  implying  knowledge  of  the  target  signature  under 
an  ensemble  of  rough  surfaces.  This  is  therefore  less  practical 
than  the  ACF,  requiring  that  the  ensemble  of  scattered  wave¬ 
forms  be  measured  or  computed  a  priori.  However,  the  Bayesian 
processor  discussed  here  is  an  optimal  detector  and  therefore, 
this  study  allows  us  to  place  bounds  on  the  ultimate  performance 
of  detecting  a  target  under  a  rough  surface,  against  which  more 
practical  techniques  such  as  ACF  can  be  compared.  In  addition 
to  addressing  the  detection  problem  per  se,  we  also  examine  the 
degree  to  which  the  target  signature  is  randomized  by  the  rough 
surface.  In  particular,  as  noted  above,  even  if  the  target  iden¬ 
tity  is  known,  the  randomization  of  the  incident  and  transmitted 
fields  by  the  rough  surface  cause  the  target  signature  to  be  sto¬ 
chastic.  This  effect  is  addressed  for  several  rough  surfaces,  this 
issue  being  of  importance  for  any  detection  scheme. 

II.  MRTD  and  Rough  Surface  Scattering 
A.  MRTD  Formulation 

We  summarize  the  formulation  of  the  MRTD  algorithm  for  a 
two-dimensional  (2-D)  configuration  using  an  expansion  of  the 
fields  in  terms  of  Haar  scaling  functions  and  a  single  level  of 
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high  resolution  is  required  (equivalent  to  FDTD  at  a  sampling 
rate  of  Ax/2 ),  and  scaling  functions  alone  in  regions  where 
coarser  spatial  sampling  is  sufficient  (equivalent  to  FDTD  at  a 
sampling  rate  of  Ax).  In  other  words,  we  obtain  a  self-consis¬ 
tent  procedure  for  multiscale  spatial  gridding.  Further  wavelet 
levels  can  be  added  in  certain  regions,  leading  to  an  effective 
resolution  increase  in  those  regions  of  2"  (where  n  is  the  max¬ 
imum  wavelet  level  employed  by  the  scheme). 


Fig.  1.  (a)  Prototype  2-D  Haar  scaling  and  wavelet  functions  and  (b)  support 

of  the  basis  functions  in  the  electric  and  magnetic  field  expansions  using  one 
level  of  Haar  wavelets  (two  dimensions,  TE  polarization). 

wavelets  [16].  The  model  can  be  applied  to  an  arbitrary  number 
of  Haar  wavelet  levels  [17]  at  the  cost  of  increased  complexity. 
To  simplify  the  presentation,  we  consider  only  a  single  wavelet 
level,  this  typically  sufficient  for  scattering  problems  of  interest. 
The  MRTD  is  not  limited  to  Haar  wavelets,  although  algorithm 
complexity  increases  with  the  complexity  of  the  underlying 
wavelet  basis  functions. 

Fig.  1(a)  shows  the  prototype  Haar  basis  functions  in  the  2-D 
case.  They  are  obtained  from  combinations  of  one-dimensional 
(1-D)  Haar  scaling  and  first-level  wavelet  functions  $  and  ']/, 
respectively.  We  consider  a  uniform  grid  with  step  Ax  in  both 
spatial  directions.  The  prototype  Haar  basis  functions  are  shifted 
by  an  integer  number  of  Ax  in  both  directions  in  order  to  cover 
the  entire  computational  domain.  For  time  discretization  rectan¬ 
gular  pulse  functions  are  used,  with  a  temporal  step  At  (equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  Yee  temporal  discretization  scheme).  Fig.  1(b)  rep¬ 
resents  the  relative  position  of  the  basis-function  support  for  the 
three  components  of  a  TE  polarized  wave  (the  TM  case  is  sim¬ 
ilar  if  one  interchanges  the  E  and  H  components). 

The  field  components  are  expanded  using  the  basis  described 
previously.  At  each  cell  of  the  computational  grid  and  each 
time  step,  there  are  four  coefficients  per  field  component  (cor¬ 
responding  to  the  combinations  QxQy,  T'xT'y). 

Maxwell’s  equations  are  sampled  in  time  and  space  using 
a  Galerkin  procedure  [18].  The  result  is  a  set  of  equations 
relating  the  set  of  field  coefficients,  which  are  updated  every 
time  step.  A  detailed  description  of  the  sampling  procedure  and 
the  resulting  equations  in  two  dimensions  is  given  in  [17]. 

It  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  Haar-MRTD  scheme,  using 
scaling  functions  and  one  wavelet  level,  leads  to  a  formulation 
equivalent  to  the  Yee  FDTD  algorithm  applied  on  a  grid  with 
half  the  cell  size  [17].  However,  the  MRTD  formulation  has  the 
advantage  that  it  can  employ  Haar  wavelets  in  regions  where 


B.  Modeling  Rough  Dielectric  Interfaces  with  MRTD 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  multiresolution  properties 
of  MRTD,  another  advantage  of  this  model  vis-a-vis  the  classic 
FDTD  Yee  scheme  becomes  apparent  when  one  models  media 
interfaces  that  do  not  conform  to  the  computational  grid.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  classical  FDTD  Yee  scheme  typically  relies 
on  a  staircase  approximation  of  such  an  interface.  This  approxi¬ 
mation  may  introduce  errors,  especially  when  essential  features 
of  the  scatterer  are  only  a  fraction  of  a  cell  dimension.  Several 
techniques  have  been  developed  in  the  context  of  the  FDTD  al¬ 
gorithm  to  alleviate  this  problem  [8] .  The  MRTD  formulation  al¬ 
lows  a  self-consistent  treatment  of  interfaces  of  arbitrary  shape 
[9],  [10].  This  becomes  particularly  useful  for  modeling  scat¬ 
tering  by  a  rough  interface  dividing  two  dielectric  media.  In  a 
previous  paper  [10],  we  demonstrated  that  the  MRTD  scheme 
increases  the  accuracy  of  the  rough  surface  scattering  model  as 
compared  to  the  staircase  FDTD  model,  assuming  analogous 
spatial  sampling  rates.  Although  the  errors  introduced  by  the 
staircase  FDTD  model  may  be  acceptable  for  surfaces  with  rel¬ 
atively  “mild”  roughness,  the  more  accurate  MRTD  model  may 
be  necessary  when  the  roughness  is  increased. 

In  our  formulation,  the  dielectrics  can  be  lossy,  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  properties  (e  and  a)  independent  of  frequency.  Dispersive 
materials  can  be  handled  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  applied 
to  the  FDTD  [8],  Because  of  the  presence  of  arbitrary  inho¬ 
mogeneity  e(x,  y)  and  a(x,  y ),  the  usual  MRTD  discretization 
procedure  yields  cross-terms  between  the  $  and  T  components 
of  the  electric  field.  Thus,  the  equations  that  update  the  various 
coefficients  in  the  electric  field  expansion,  at  the  cell  (to,  n), 
become  coupled,  and  they  can  be  expressed  as  a  matrix-vector 
equation  for  the  field  coefficients  at  that  cell  [9],  [10].  The  ma¬ 
trix  involves  the  average  permittivity  and  conductivity  within 
cell  (to,  n),  weighted  by  the  appropriate  scaling/wavelet  func¬ 
tions.  If  the  medium  is  homogeneous  inside  one  cell,  the  matrix 
is  diagonal  and  the  equations  for  that  particular  cell  are  decou¬ 
pled.  Consequently,  the  special  matrix-vector  equations  need  to 
be  solved  only  for  cells  at  the  boundaries  of  two  or  more  media. 

The  usual  model  for  a  2-D  rough  surface  involves  a  function 
y  —  y (.)■),  representing  one  realization  of  a  random  surface  of 
particular  statistics.  The  continuous  function  y(x)  is  discretized 
(sampled)  in  the  x  direction  and,  between  the  discretization 
points,  it  is  approximated  by  straight  segments.  Fig.  2  shows 
a  small  portion  of  an  arbitrary  interface  and  the  two  models: 
MRTD  (dashed  line)  and  staircase  (interface  between  the  shaded 
and  blank  areas).  While  in  the  staircase  FDTD  case  the  material 
properties  are  generally  sampled  at  the  same  rate  as  the  fields 
(i.e.,  one  grid  cell),  in  the  MRTD  scheme  the  surface  can  be  sam¬ 
pled  more  finely  than  the  rate  at  which  the  fields  are  sampled. 
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Fig.  2.  Detail  on  the  MRTD  and  staircase  FDTD  models  of  a  rough  surface 
(two  dimensions,  TE  polarization). 


an  obstacle  in  our  study.  The  exponential  correlation  functions 
has  the  form 

Analogous  to  the  Gaussian  case,  the  parameter  L  represents  the 
correlation  length.  Authors  have  proposed  other  models,  consti¬ 
tuting  hybrids  of  the  Gaussian  and  exponential  functions,  char¬ 
acterized  by  two  or  more  correlation-length-type  parameters, 
taking  into  account  the  roughness  at  different  scales.  Although 
the  methods  presented  in  this  paper  are  applicable  to  hybrid  sur¬ 
face  models,  we  restrict  ourselves  to  Gaussian  and  exponential 
surfaces. 

In  practice,  the  random  process  (surface)  is  generated  in  the 
Fourier  domain,  by  passing  a  Gaussian  white-noise  process 
through  a  fdter  with  a  spatial-frequency  response  corresponding 
to  the  desired  rough-surface  spectrum  [5], 


R{ Ax)  —  E  [y(x)y(x  +  Aa;)]  =  a2  exp 


The  typical  FDTD  sampling  rate  Ax,  normally  dictated  by  the 
shortest  wavelength  in  the  electromagnetic  spectrum,  may  not 
be  small  enough  for  representing  y{x)  without  aliasing.  There¬ 
fore,  for  rough-surface  scattering  computations,  the  FDTD  Ax 
must  be  made  small  enough  to  represent  the  rough  surface  well. 
The  uniform  gridding  of  the  FDTD  implies  that  this  same  spatial 
discretization  must  be  used  throughout,  generally  yielding  over 
sampling  away  from  the  surface.  With  the  MRTD  algorithm,  the 
rough  interface  can  be  sampled  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  that  used 
to  represent  the  fields.  The  result  is  that,  for  the  MRTD  algo¬ 
rithm,  the  cell  size  is  dictated  by  the  shortest  wavelength  in  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum,  and  not  by  the  finest  feature  of  ma¬ 
terial  inhomogeneity.  Wavelets  are  added  to  the  scaling  func¬ 
tions  to  track  fast  field  variations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rough 
surface,  with  the  fields  away  from  the  surface  represented  by 
scaling  functions  alone. 

III.  Rough  Surface  Models 
A.  Traditional  Models 

As  mentioned  in  the  previous  section,  the  interface  between 
the  two-dielectric  media  is  modeled  as  a  random  process  with 
particular  statistical  parameters.  We  restrict  our  model  to  the 
2-D  case.  For  the  “traditional”  random  processes  considered  in 
this  section,  the  samples  y(x)  are  assumed  to  have  a  Gaussian 
probability  density  function.  Scattering  from  a  surface  with  an 
exponential  density  function  (non-Gaussian)  has  been  discussed 
in  [13].  The  most  widely  applied  type  of  rough  surface  model  is 
characterized  by  a  Gaussian  autocorrelation  function  [5],  For  a 
surface  with  variance  a2,  the  autocorrelation  is  expressed  as 

R( Ax)  —  E  [y(x)y(x  +  A#)]  =  a2  exp  (  — J  (1) 

with  the  parameter  l  termed  the  correlation  length.  Another  fre¬ 
quently  employed  autocorrelation  is  the  exponential  function. 
This  correlation  function  has  generally  been  avoided  in  analytic 
studies  of  scattering  from  rough  surface,  because  it  is  not  differ¬ 
entiable  at  the  origin.  Since  we  are  concerned  with  the  numer¬ 
ical  analysis  of  rough-surface  scattering,  this  does  not  present 


B.  Bandlimited  Fractal  Models 

Although  simple  correlation  functions  like  the  Gaussian  or 
the  exponential  are  commonly  used  in  many  theoretical  studies 
of  rough-surface  scattering,  they  are  not  necessarily  representa¬ 
tive  of  many  categories  of  natural  surfaces.  In  particular,  natural 
scenes  such  as  sea,  forest  and  other  vegetated  regions  present 
a  multiscale  structure  that  cannot  be  described  by  only  one  pa¬ 
rameter  (the  correlation  length).  The  recently  developed  fractal 
framework  [19]  has  proven  a  better  approach  for  describing  a 
multitude  of  natural  phenomena,  including  natural  rough  in¬ 
terfaces.  Recent  papers  have  studied  the  scattering  of  electro¬ 
magnetic  waves  from  fractal  surfaces,  using  analytical  as  well 
as  numerical  methods  [20]-[22].  Theoretically,  random  fractal 
surface  models  take  into  account  the  roughness  over  an  infi¬ 
nite  range  of  scales.  However,  fractal  surfaces  cannot  be  han¬ 
dled  rigorously  in  practice  because  of  their  peculiar  mathemat¬ 
ical  properties,  among  which  are  nonstationarity  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  inappropriateness  of  defining  a  power  spectrum.  For  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  we  therefore  must  restrict  ourselves  to  the  study 
of  bandlimited  fractals  [20].  The  finite  length  of  the  sequence 
is  equivalent  to  considering  a  lower  limit  of  the  frequency  spec¬ 
trum,  whereas  sampling  at  finite  intervals  truncates  the  spectrum 
at  high  frequencies.  In  fact,  any  measurement  process  would 
present  similar  limitations,  therefore  making  the  bandlimited 
fractal  a  realistic  model. 

In  the  following,  we  consider  the  bandlimited  Weierstrass 
process  [20]-[23]: 

/  2(1  -  b~2H) 

w(x)  b-2HNi.  _  {,-2H(N2+l') 

Ar2 

•  ^2  b~Hn  cos(2Trbnx  +  (fin)  (3) 

n=— Ari 


where 

<7 

standard  deviation; 

H 

Hurst  exponent  with  values  between  0  and  1 ; 

b  >  1 

constant  (we  take  b  —  i/7r); 

Tn 

random  phases,  uniformly  distributed  between  0 

and  27 r. 
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Fig.  3.  Optimal  detector  for  a  random  signal  in  additive  clutter,  using  M  realizations  of  the  random  signature.  s1?  s2>  •  •  • ,  &m  are  M  independent  realizations 
of  the  target  signature,  E  is  the  average  target  signature  energy,  and  an  is  the  clutter  variance.  Each  channel  computes  the  likelihood  ratio  for  one  given  realization 
of  the  target  signature. 


The  fractal  dimension  of  this  process  is  D  —  2  —  H.  It  can 
be  shown  that  the  spectrum  of  a  Weierstrass  process  follows  a 
power  law  [i.e.,  S(k)  oc  k~2H-1]  [20]— [23] . 

The  integers  Ni  and  N2  in  (3)  represent  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  harmonics  in  the  spectrum.  In  a  pme  fractal  process,  we 
should  have  Ni  —  —00  and  N2  —  00,  such  that  the  frequency 
runs  from  0  to  00.  However,  in  this  case,  the  amplitude  of  the 
zero-frequency  (dc)  component  would  go  to  infinity,  so  we  must 
keep  Ni  finite.  Also,  the  sampling  process  requires  N2  to  be 
finite.  One  constraint  in  choosing  these  integers  is  to  include 
enough  discrete  spectral  modes  such  that  the  highest-frequency 
component  has  small  amplitude  compared  to  the  lowest-fre- 
quency  component.  We  notice  that  the  amplitude  decay  is  re¬ 
duced  as  H  decreases  (higher  fractal  dimension),  thus  requiring 
more  spectral  modes  to  be  taken  into  account.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  increases  the  maximum  frequency  in  the  spectrum,  putting 
another  constraint  on  the  discretization  rate  (one  should  notice 
that  this  tradeoff  is  independent  of  6).  Summarizing,  for  higher 
fractal  dimensions  (close  to  2),  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  Weierstrass  process,  unless  we  consider  very 
fine  discretization  rates.  Therefore,  in  this  paper,  we  limit  our¬ 
selves  to  the  study  of  surfaces  with  fractal  dimension  less  than 
or  equal  to  1.5. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  value  of  JV 1  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  in  characterizing  the  statistics  of  both  the  rough  surface 
and  the  associated  scattered  fields.  In  particular,  changing  Ni 
for  a  set  of  surfaces  leads  to  significant  variation  in  the  energy 
of  the  fields  scattered  from  those  surfaces.  The  parameter  iVi 
should  be  taken  greater  (or  at  least  equal)  to  zero,  otherwise 
the  surface  would  include  less  than  a  period  of  the  lowest  fre¬ 
quency  component  (which  has  the  largest  amplitude).  Since  the 
phase  of  this  component  is  random,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
surface  average  other  than  zero,  which  is  undesirable.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  larger  Ni,  the  smaller  the  energy  of 
the  return  in  the  backscatter  direction  (which  is  of  interest  in 


our  problem),  because  the  large-scale  features  in  the  rough  sur¬ 
face  (corresponding  to  the  lower  frequencies),  are  eliminated. 
It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that,  although  a  pure  Weierstrass 
fractal  surface  is  nonstationary  [19],  its  bandlimited  version  is 
stationary  and  its  PSD  can  be  computed  in  closed-form  [20]. 
We  have  found  that  the  fields  scattered  by  such  a  surface  are 
stationary  as  well.  This  is  important  for  the  detector  design  (see 
Section  IV),  where  one  of  the  basic  assumptions  is  the  station- 
arity  of  the  clutter. 

C.  Truncating  the  Surface 

In  any  numerical  model  of  rough  surface  scattering,  the  sur¬ 
face  must  be  finite,  making  edge  effects  an  important  issue. 
One  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  consider  illumination  by  a 
beam  [4]— [7] .  This  is  often  employed  as  the  incident  field  in 
frequency-domain  integral -equation  solvers  [4]— [6] .  However, 
the  beam  approach  is  difficult  to  implement  with  time-domain 
methods,  if  one  tries  to  model  wideband  electromagnetic  scat¬ 
tering.  This  is  because  the  beam  width  increases  with  the  wave¬ 
length,  which  means  that  for  the  low  frequencies  of  the  spectrum 
we  need  an  impractically  large  computational  domain.  In  this 
paper,  we  are  interested  in  the  time-domain  statistical  character¬ 
ization  of  the  fields  scattered  by  a  rough  surface.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  we  consider  scattering  from  a  finite-extent  surface,  under 
pulsed  plane-wave  excitation.  As  mentioned,  the  plane-wave  ex¬ 
citation  gives  rise  to  edge  effects  at  the  ends  of  the  finite  rough 
surface.  The  received  time  sequence  is  windowed  temporally, 
with  the  scattered-field  statistics  computed  by  considering  only 
a  portion  of  the  transient  signature  in  the  middle  of  the  time-do- 
main  response,  this  weakly  affected  by  edge  diffraction  (in  the 
beam  approach,  the  beam  width  windows  the  problem  spatially). 
We  also  emphasize  that,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  4,  the  MRTD  model 
considers  a  finite  2-D  rough  surface  in  the  vicinity  of  an  infi¬ 
nite  dielectric  half  space  (the  latter  accounted  for  by  the  con- 
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Fig.  4.  MRTD  computational  domain,  (a)  Incident  field  implementation, 
PML,  and  near-to-far  zone  transformation  and  (b)  repartition  of  scaling  and 
wavelet  basis  functions. 


necting  surface  that  gives  rise  to  the  half-space  plane-wave  ex¬ 
citation).  The  diffracted  fields  from  the  ends  of  the  rough  surface 
are  therefore  generated  by  the  relatively  smooth  transition  from 
a  half  space  to  a  rough  surface.  Moreover,  the  rough  surface  is 
tapered  at  the  ends,  to  avoid  sharp  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
terminal  points. 

IV.  Optimal  Detection  of  Buried  Targets 

The  problem  of  interest  is  detection  of  a  buried  target 
in  the  presence  of  a  rough  interface.  There  are  two  signals 
involved  in  the  detection  scheme:  the  target  response  (which 
is  the  signal  we  wish  to  detect)  and  the  fields  scattered  by 
the  interface  (clutter).  In  the  following,  the  various  sampled 
signals  are  considered  as  vectors  in  an  iV-dimensional  signal 
space,  where  e  =  [eiC2  •  •  •  <  v]J  represents  the  received  signal, 
c  =  [C1C2  •  •  •  (' vf  represents  the  random  clutter  response,  and 
s  =  [S1S2  •  •  •  SAr]T  represents  the  target  response  (assuming 
time-domain  scattered  waveforms  with  N  temporal  samples). 
At  the  detector  output,  we  must  decide  between  hypothesis  Ho , 
in  which  e  =  c  (the  received  signal  consists  of  clutter  alone) 
and  hypothesis  H i,  in  which  e  =  s  +  c  (the  target  is  present). 

We  assume  that  the  clutter  is  a  Gaussian,  wide  sense  sta¬ 
tionary  and  uncorrelated  random  process.  In  numerical  exper¬ 
iments,  we  have  verified  that  the  first  two  assumptions  are  valid 


(a) 


(b) 

Fig.  5.  Incident  pulse  (Rayleigh,  fourth  order)  in  (a)  time  and  (b)  frequency 
domain. 


for  the  rough  surfaces  modeled  here.  However,  the  fields  scat¬ 
tered  by  a  correlated  random  surface  are  correlated  themselves. 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  third  assumption,  we  precede  the  detector 
by  a  whitening  filter  [11], 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  target  signature  s  is  a 
random  process,  even  if  the  target  identity  and  depth  are  as¬ 
sumed  known.  This  is  manifested  because  the  fields  transmitted 
through  the  rough  interface  are  stochastic,  due  to  transmission 
through  a  randomly  rough  surface.  Similar  stochastic  distortion 
occurs  when  the  fields  scattered  by  the  target  travel  from  the 
ground  into  the  air  through  the  rough  interface.  The  stochastic 
character  of  s  has  important  implications  in  the  detector  design, 
because  a  simple  matched  filter  is  suboptimal  in  such  a  situation 
[11],  In  particular,  if  the  target  signature  s  is  deterministic,  the 
optimal  detector  is  the  likelihood-ratio  test 


A(e)  = 


H  i 


Pc(e~s)  %T 

pc(e)  Ho 


(4) 


where  pc(c)  represents  the  distribution  of  the  clutter.  After  em¬ 
ploying  the  aforementioned  whitening  filter  c  is  an  uncorrelated 
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Frequency  (GHz) 

Fig.  6.  Power  spectrum  density  produced  by  a  Gaussian  surface  with  <r  = 
3.95  cm  and  L  =  25  cm  for  the  excitation  described  in  Fig.  5. 


Frequency  (GHz) 

Fig.  7.  Power  spectrum  density  produced  by  an  exponential  surface  with  <r  = 
3.95  cm  and  L  =  25  cm  for  the  excitation  described  in  Fig.  5. 
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Fig.  8.  Power  spectrum  density  produced  by  a  fractal  surface  with  a  =  6.25 
cm  and  D  =  1.2  for  the  excitation  described  in  Fig.  5.  (a)  Incidence  at  30°  and 
(b)  incidence  at  65°. 


Gaussian  process,  for  which  the  likelihood  ratio  in  (4)  reduces  to 

a  form  that  is  implemented  as  a  matched  filter.  The  threshold  T  of  computing  the  likelihood  ratio.  Considering  (5),  note  that  the 
is  varied  to  generate  the  receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  expression  on  the  right  side  is  simply  the  ensemble  average  of 
j-j  i]  A(e  1 9),  computed  for  all  possible  values  of  9.  We  can  approxi- 

One  can  model  the  randomness  in  the  target  response  by  in-  mate  this  quantity  numerically  by  performing  Monte  Carlo  inte- 
troducing  a  generalized  stochastic  parameter  9.  Instead  of  as-  Sration-  Thus’  we  consider  M  realizations  of  the  random  vector 
suming  the  target  signature  s  is  known  exactly,  we  introduce  an  ^  (physically  corresponding  to  M  realizations  of  the  rough  sur- 
uncertainty,  which  we  symbolize  by  the  notation  s (9),  where  9  face)’  the  wth  of  which  is  represented  by  9m  and  compute  the 
represents  a  generalized  vector  of  stochastic  parameters  respon-  approximate  likelihood  ratio  as 
sible  for  the  random  nature  of  s.  Thus,  under  the  hypothesis  Hi, 

the  received  signal  becomes  e  =  s (9)  +  c.  The  simple  likeli-  r  \  > 

hood  ratio  in  (4)  is  now  generalized  as  A(e)  =  J  A  (e  1^)  P,  (9)d9  ~  —  A  (e  1 9m )  <T.  (6) 


/  Pc  (e  -  s(0))  d9  ^ 

A(e)=^ - - =  /A(e|0)p*(0)d0<r  (5) 

Pcle)  J 

where  A(e|0)  represents  the  likelihood  ratio  for  a  particular 
s(9),  and  p q(9)  is  the  probability  density  function  (pdf)  of  the 
vector  9. 

Note  that  we  have  not  specified  p #{&),  nor  do  we  quantify  its 
distribution.  Although  one  could  attempt  to  model  9  as  a  phys¬ 
ical  quantity,  we  avoid  this  and  consider  an  alternative  manner 


Consequently,  we  obtain  the  structure  of  the  optimal  receiver 
described  in  Fig.  3.  The  number  of  projections  M  is  determined 
empirically  by  studying  the  convergence  of  the  detector  output 
as  a  function  of  M.  In  all  the  simulations  presented  in  the  next 
section,  40-50  projections  were  typically  sufficient  for  conver¬ 
gence  [3],  The  ensemble  of  target  scattered  waveforms  s (0  ) 
are  computed  via  our  MRTD  scattering  model,  for  the  target  of 
interest  under  M  realizations  of  the  rough  surface,  the  latter  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  prescribed  statistical  model. 
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Fig.  9.  Power  spectrum  density  produced  by  a  fractal  surface  with  a  =  6.25 
cm  and  D  =  1.5,  for  the  excitation  described  in  Fig.  5.  (a)  incidence  at  30°  and 
(b)  incidence  at  65°. 

V.  Results 

A.  Implementation 

We  consider  short-pulse  electromagnetic  scattering  from  a  di¬ 
electric  target  buried  under  a  rough  air-ground  interface.  The 
clutter  statistics  are  computed  by  considering  time -domain  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  scattering  from  the  rough  surface,  in  the  absence  of 
a  subsurface  target.  The  clutter  statistics  are  employed  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  whitening  filter.  Moreover,  as  discussed  above,  the 
model  is  used  to  compute  the  ensemble  of  stochastic  target  sig¬ 
natures  s(9  )  characteristic  of  the  target  buried  under  the  rough 
surface.  Each  realization  of  the  target  signature  s (0  )  is  com¬ 
puted  by  considering  the  target  under  a  particular  realization  of 
the  rough  surface.  We  also  compute  the  scattered  fields  from  the 
same  surface,  in  the  absence  of  the  target.  By  subtracting  the 
latter  from  the  former,  we  yield  one  realization  of  the  target  sig¬ 
nature.  To  test  the  detector,  we  generate  a  set  of  stochastic  scat¬ 
tered  waveforms  when  the  target  is  absent  (hypothesis  Ho)  and 
when  it  is  present  (hypothesis  H i),  and  variation  of  the  detector 
threshold  T  yields  the  detector  performance  in  the  form  of  ROC. 
In  order  to  obtain  meaningful  statistical  data,  we  consider  many 
realizations  of  the  rough  surface  for  a  given  set  of  parameters. 


Fig.  10.  Energy  spectrum  density  for  a  37.5  x  12.5  cm  dielectric  target  with 
er  =  2,  buried  25  cm  beneath  a  flat  air-ground  interface.  The  soil  has  £r  =  6 
and  <r  =  0.005  S/m.  The  excitation  is  described  in  Fig.  5. 


Frequency  (GHz) 

Fig.  1 1 .  Comparison  between  the  incident  pulse  spectrum  (Ac  =lm)  and  the 
rough-surface  power  spectrum  density.  The  Gaussian  and  exponential  surfaces 
have  L  =  0.25  m. 

Distinct  computations  are  used  to  compute  the  clutter  statistics, 
the  ensemble  of  s (0  ),  as  well  as  the  waveforms  employed  to 
generate  the  ROCs  (we  do  not  test  and  train  on  the  same  data). 

The  large  number  of  rough-surface  calculations  (typically 
600  rough-surface  calculations  are  used  in  training  and  testing 
the  detector)  requires  an  efficient  implementation  of  the  MRTD 
algorithm.  A  schematic  drawing  of  the  MRTD  computational 
domain  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  soil  is  modeled  as  a  lossy 
dielectric,  with  e:r  =  6  and  o  =  0.005  S/m,  independent 
of  frequency.  These  parameters  are  typical  for  dry  soil.  A 
more  realistic  soil  model  should  account  for  a  variation  of 
these  parameters  with  the  frequency.  However,  for  shallow 
targets,  the  propagation  distance  inside  the  soil  (in  the  region 
of  interest)  is  electrically  very  small,  making  the  dispersion 
effects  negligible.  The  2-D  target  is  modeled  as  a  rectangular 
cylinder  (infinite  in  the  transverse  direction),  with  dimensions 
37.5  cm  x  12.5  cm,  composed  of  a  lossless  dielectric  with 
ey  =  2.  The  target  is  buried  at  a  depth  of  25  cm  (measured 
from  the  average  position  of  the  rough  interface  to  the  top  of 
the  target).  Alternative  targets  could  be  considered,  but  the 
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Fig.  12.  Receiver  operating  characteristics  for  a  Gaussian  surface  with  <j  = 
3.95  cm  and  L  =  25  cm,  incidence  at  30°.  (a)  TE  polarization  and  (b)  TM 
polarization. 

focus  here  is  on  the  impact  of  the  rough-surface  statistics  on 
detection  performance,  and  therefore  the  emphasis  is  placed  on 
addressing  several  rough-surface  statistical  models. 

The  incident  field  is  implemented  as  a  pulsed  plane  wave,  ra¬ 
diating  in  the  presence  of  an  infinite  planar  half  space.  The  rough 
surface  and  target  constitute  perturbations  to  this  incident  wave, 
and  yield  the  scattered  fields.  The  incident  time-domain  wave¬ 
form  and  associated  frequency  spectrum  are  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
This  type  of  pulse  shape  (Rayleigh  fourth  order  [24])  is  typical 
of  ultrawideband  synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR)  systems,  and 
its  central  frequency  (300  MHz)  is  also  characteristic  of  appli¬ 
cations  involving  subsurface  sensing  [1],  The  discretization  rate 
for  the  MRTD  scheme  is  40  Haar  scaling  functions  per  central 
wavelength  in  air,  which  implies  about  six  Haar  scaling  func¬ 
tions  per  wavelength  at  the  smallest  wavelength  in  the  spectrum, 
in  the  denser  medium  (when  wavelets  are  considered  as  well. 


Fig.  13.  Receiver  operating  characteristics  for  a  Gaussian  surface  with  a  = 
3.95  cm  and  L  =  25  cm,  incidence  at  65°.  (a)  TE  polarization  and  (b)  TM 
polarization. 

this  corresponds  to  12  cells  per  smallest  wavelength  in  terms 
of  equivalent  Yee  cells).  The  observations  are  always  made  in 
backscatter  at  a  distance  of  1000AC  (far  zone)  from  the  target, 
where  Ac  is  the  central  wavelength  of  the  pulse  in  air. 

Of  interest  is  the  length  of  the  rough  surface  employed  in  the 
computations.  As  indicated  in  Fig.  4,  the  rough  surface  is  mod¬ 
eled  as  a  finite-length  perturbation  to  an  infinite  half  space.  The 
onset  of  the  rough  surface  is  smoothed  such  that  diffraction  at 
the  edge  of  the  rough  surface  is  minimized.  Moreover,  recall  that 
we  are  only  interested  in  the  clutter  signature  c  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  (time-limited)  target  signature  s.  Consequently,  for  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  stochastic  e,  s  and  c,  we  only  use  the  time-do- 
main  scattered  fields  for  times,  during  which  the  incident  pulsed 
plane  wave  is  well  separated  temporally  from  diffraction  at  the 
rough-surface  edges.  To  determine  an  appropriate  rough-surface 
length,  we  compute  the  statistics  of  s  and  c  for  surface  length 
L  and  separately  for  a  length  larger  than  L.  When  we  no  longer 
see  a  change  in  the  scattered-field  statistics  (e.g.,  the  first  few 
coefficients  of  the  autocorrelation  sequence),  the  surface  L  is 
deemed  long  enough.  For  the  cases  studied  here,  we  have  found 
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Fig.  14.  Receiver  operating  characteristics  for  an  exponential  surface  with 
< 7  =  3.95  cm  and  L  =  25  cm,  incidence  at  30°.  (a)  TE  polarization  and 
(b)  TM  polarization. 

that  a  surface  length  of  about  12.5  Ac  is  normally  sufficient,  even 
at  incidence  angles  of  65°.  Numerical  details  on  this  issue  can 
be  found  in  [17]. 

B.  Spectral  Estimation 

In  Figs.  6-9,  we  plot  the  estimated  power  spectral  density 
(PSD)  of  the  clutter  c  for  Gaussian,  exponential,  and  Weierstrass 
fractal  surfaces,  at  different  angles  of  incidence,  for  both  TE 
and  TM  polarization.  The  Gaussian  (Fig.  6)  and  exponential 
(Fig.  7)  surfaces  under  consideration  have  standard  deviation 
o  =  3.95  cm  and  25  cm  correlation  length,  while  the  central 
wavelength  of  the  incident  pulse  is  Ac  =  1  m.  The  fractal  sur¬ 
faces  are  characterized  by  the  standard  deviation  a  —  6.25  cm 
and  fractal  dimension  D  —  1.2  (Fig.  8)  and  D  —  1.5  (Fig.  9). 
Other  important  parameters  of  the  Weierstrass  fractal  surfaces 
are  the  order  of  the  lowest  and  highest  harmonics,  N\  and  N>- 
For  fractal  dimension  D  —  1.2,  N±  —  2  and  N2  —  12,  while 
for  fractal  dimension  D  —  1.5,  N±  —  2  and  N2  =  15. 

We  note  that  the  fundamental  character  of  the  PSD  for  the 
Gaussian  and  exponential  surfaces  (Figs.  6  and  7)  is  markedly 


(a) 


(b) 

Fig.  15.  Receiver  operating  characteristics  for  an  exponential  surface  with 
<j  =  3.95  cm  and  L  =  25  cm,  incidence  at  65°.  (a)  TE  polarization  and 
(b)  TM  polarization. 

different  from  that  of  the  fractal  surfaces  (Figs.  8  and  9).  This  is 
interpreted  as  follows.  Considering  the  Weierstrass  fractal  sur¬ 
faces  described  in  (3),  we  note  that  these  surfaces  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  superposition  of  harmonics  with  random  phase. 
Each  harmonic  corresponds  to  a  finite  periodic  surface,  and 
therefore,  diffraction  from  each  is  characterized  by  scattering  in 
terms  of  a  set  of  Floquet  modes  [20].  Each  Floquet  mode  prop¬ 
agates  at  a  frequency-dependent  angle,  with  the  angle  of  prop¬ 
agation  representative  of  the  backscattered  direction  at  partic¬ 
ular  frequencies.  This  yields  the  fractal-surface  induced  clutter 
in  Figs.  8  and  9,  in  which  particular  Floquet  modes  yield  a  strong 
backscatter  response  at  particular  frequencies.  The  number  of 
Floquet  modes  excited  is  dependent  on  the  excitation  incidence 
angle,  increasing  as  one  gets  closer  to  grazing. 

Detector  performance  will  be  dictated  largely  by  the  ratio  of 
the  target-signature  energy  to  the  clutter  energy.  It  is  therefore 
of  interest  to  consider  the  frequency-dependent  target  signature. 
In  Fig.  10,  we  plot  the  frequency  dependence  of  the  target  sig¬ 
nature  for  the  incidence  angles  and  polarizations  addressed  in 
Figs.  6-9,  for  a  flat  air-soil  interface.  We  notice  that  the  target 
signature  decreases  in  strength  as  the  incidence  angle  increases. 
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Fig.  16.  Receiver  operating  characteristics  for  a  fractal  surface  with  <7  —  6.25 
cm  and  D  =  1.2,  incidence  at  30°.  (a)  TE  polarization  and  (b)  TM 
polarization. 

However,  the  clutter  energy  also  decreases  markedly  with  in¬ 
creasing  incidence  angle  and  as  a  result  the  target-to-clutter  ratio 
is  larger  with  increased  incidence  angle,  thereby  yielding  im¬ 
proved  detector  performance  with  increasing  incidence  angle, 
as  proved  in  the  next  section. 

In  Fig.  11,  we  plot  the  power  spectral  densities  of  the 
Gaussian  and  exponential  surfaces  considered  here,  as  well 
as  the  incident-pulse  spectrum.  Note  that  the  exponential 
surface  has  more  high-frequency  character,  this  manifested  by 
more  fine  structure  in  the  surface  roughness.  By  contrast,  at 
frequencies  at  which  the  incident  pulse  has  maximum  energy, 
the  Gaussian  surface  is  stronger.  These  curves  will  play  an 
important  role  in  analyzing  the  detector  performance,  in  the 
next  section. 

C.  Detector  Performance 

The  detector  performance  is  evaluated  by  plotting  the  ROC. 
This  represents  the  variation  of  the  probability  of  detection  Pd 
as  a  function  of  the  probability  of  false  alarm  Pp  [by  contin¬ 
uously  varying  the  detector  threshold  T,  see  (4)-(6)].  All  the 
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Fig.  17.  Receiver  operating  characteristics  for  a  fractal  surface  with  <r  —  6.25 
cm  and  D  =  1.2,  incidence  at  65°.  (a)  TE  polarization  and  (b)  TM 
polarization. 

relevant  target  and  surface  parameters  have  been  described  in 
the  previous  two  sections.  We  plot  three  curves  on  each  graph. 
One  represents  the  idealized  matched  filter  performance.  In  this 
case,  the  target  signature  is  assumed  to  be  deterministic  and  rep¬ 
resented  by  its  response  under  a  flat  interface.  We  obtain  mul¬ 
tiple  data  for  hypothesis  H±  (target  present)  by  superposing  the 
flat-surface  target  signature  with  multiple  clutter  realization  c 
obtained  from  multiple  simulations  of  the  rough  interface.  This 
idealized  data  is  then  processed  with  a  matched  filter,  designed 
for  the  flat-surface  target  signature,  yielding  an  upper  bound 
on  sensor  performance  (since  in  reality,  as  elucidated  above, 
the  target  signature  is  random  if  the  surface  is  rough).  For  this 
case,  the  ROC  is  based  on  the  signal  energy  to  clutter-variance 
ratio  [11].  The  second  curve  represents  the  actual  matched  filter 
performance,  when  the  target  signature  is  simulated  rigorously 
under  a  rough  interface,  yielding  e  =  c  +  s  (with  s  random).  In 
general,  we  see  that  the  matched  filter,  designed  for  a  flat-sur¬ 
face  target  response,  performs  quite  poorly  on  the  actual  data. 
The  third  curve  represents  the  performance  of  the  optimal  de¬ 
tector  (Fig.  3),  as  applied  to  the  rigorous  data,  with  the  perfor- 
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Fig.  18.  Receiver  operating  characteristics  for  a  fractal  surface  with  <r  =6.25 
cm  and  D  =  1.5,  incidence  at  30°.  (a)  TE  polarization  and  (b)  TM 
polarization. 

mance  of  this  detector  generally  falling  between  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  two  curves.  In  all  cases,  the  data  is  prewhitened. 

In  the  detector  results,  we  consider  the  same  physical  param¬ 
eters  as  addressed  in  Section  V-B:  Gaussian,  exponential,  and 
fractal  surfaces,  for  both  polarizations  and  incidence  angles  30° 
and  65°.  In  Figs.  12  and  13,  we  consider  Gaussian  surfaces. 
Figs.  14  and  15  address  exponential  surfaces.  Figs.  16  and  17 
consider  Weierstrass  fractal  surfaces  with  D  —  1.2  and  Figs.  18 
and  19  investigate  Weierstrass  fractal  surfaces  with  D  —  1.5. 
The  statistical  parameters  of  the  above  surfaces  are  as  in  Sec¬ 
tion  V-B.  As  discussed  above,  the  fractal  surfaces  constitute  a 
different  class  of  physics  than  the  Gaussian  and  exponential  sur¬ 
faces.  Therefore,  in  the  discussions  below,  we  compare  the  rel¬ 
ative  characteristics  of  the  detector  for  the  Gaussian  and  expo¬ 
nential  surfaces,  and  separately  examine  detector  performance 
for  the  fractal  surfaces. 

The  difference  in  performance  between  the  optimal  detector 
and  the  matched  filter  is  largely  dictated  by  the  amount  of  ran¬ 
domization  induced  in  the  fields  as  they  are  transmitted  through 
the  rough  interface.  If  there  is  little  randomization  of  the  trans- 
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Fig.  19.  Receiver  operating  characteristics  for  a  fractal  surface  with  <r  =  6.25 
cm  and  D  =  1.5,  incidence  at  65°.  (a)  TE  polarization  and  (b)  TM 
polarization. 

mitted  incident  fields,  the  target  signature  is  nearly  determin¬ 
istic,  for  which  the  matched  filter  is  optimal.  To  first  order,  the 
random  surface  manifests  a  local  angle  of  incidence  that  varies 
randomly,  as  prescribed  by  the  surface  statistics.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  for  relatively  smooth  rough  surfaces,  like  the  Gaussian 
surfaces.  For  such  cases,  the  variation  of  the  power  transmitted 
into  the  ground,  as  a  function  of  incidence  angle,  is  therefore  a 
good  indication  of  this  induced  randomization.  For  the  soil  con¬ 
sidered  here,  the  variation  of  the  transmitted  power  into  the  soil 
varies  weakly  for  incident  angles  in  the  vicinity  of  30°,  for  both 
polarizations.  Consequently,  for  relatively  smooth  rough  sur¬ 
faces  and  an  incident  angle  of  30°,  there  is  minimal  surface-in¬ 
duced  randomization  of  the  incident  fields,  and  the  matched 
filter  (which  assumes  a  deterministic  targets  signature)  works 
relatively  well.  The  TM-polarized  plane  wave  has  a  Brewster 
angle  of  approximately  66°  for  the  soil  considered,  and  there¬ 
fore  variation  of  the  TM  transmitted  fields  is  weak  for  inci¬ 
dent  angles  in  the  vicinity  of  65°.  By  contrast,  the  TE-polar- 
ized  fields  have  no  Brewster  angle,  and  there  is  substantial  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  transmitted  fields  for  angles  in  the  vicinity  of  65°. 
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This  is  consistent  with  all  the  simulated  results,  which  exhibit 
the  largest  optimal  detector  vs.  matched  filter  performance  im¬ 
provement  for  65°  and  TE  polarization  [this  is  particularly  evi¬ 
dent  in  Fig.  13(a)]. 

We  also  note  that,  for  the  cases  considered,  detection  per¬ 
formance  is  generally  enhanced  for  incident  angles  closer  to 
grazing  (i.e..  performance  is  generally  better  for  65°  incidence 
relative  to  30°).  As  discussed  previously,  this  is  manifested  be¬ 
cause  the  ratio  of  target-signature  energy  to  clutter  energy  is  in¬ 
creased  for  larger  incidence  angles,  for  the  examples  examined. 
Concerning  the  relative  detector  performance  for  Gaussian  and 
exponential  surfaces,  we  note  that  the  detector  performance  is 
similar  for  these  two  surfaces.  However,  we  typically  see  more 
performance  enhancement  manifested  by  the  optical  detector 
for  the  Gaussian  surface,  relative  to  the  exponential.  This  is  be¬ 
cause,  for  the  same  correlation  length,  the  main  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Gaussian  and  exponential  surfaces  is  more  fine  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  latter.  The  Gaussian  surface  is  characterized  by  more 
large-scale  variation,  this  having  a  greater  impact  on  random¬ 
ization  of  the  transmitted  fields  over  the  bandwidth  considered 
here.  In  particular,  in  Fig.  1 1  we  notice  that  the  Gaussian  sur¬ 
face  PSD  has  larger  magnitude  than  the  exponential  surface  in 
the  region  close  to  the  central  frequency  of  the  incident  pulse, 
where  most  of  the  electromagnetic  energy  is  concentrated. 

For  the  surfaces  considered,  the  clutter  from  the  Weierstrass 
fractal  surfaces  was  considerably  more  intricate  than  that  of  the 
Gaussian  and  exponential  surfaces  considered  (see  Figs.  6-9). 
One  would  therefore  expect  that  the  fractal  surfaces  considered 
likewise  randomize  the  transmitted  fields  more  significantly 
than  the  Gaussian  and  exponential  surfaces.  This  is  manifested 
in  Figs.  16-19,  in  which  a  noticeable  increase  in  performance 
is  realized  via  the  optimal  detector,  vis-a-vis  the  matched 
filter.  We  note  that  the  degree  of  randomization  appears  to 
be  an  intricate  function  of  the  incidence  angle  and  the  fractal 
dimension.  In  particular,  we  notice  that  the  largest  improvement 
in  detector  performance  occurs  at  65°  (for  both  polarizations), 
and  that  this  improvement  is  more  marked  for  the  surfaces  with 
D  =  1.2  than  for  D  =  1.5. 


VI.  Conclusions 

We  have  applied  time-domain  electromagnetic  simulations 
to  the  problem  of  ultrawideband  sensing  of  targets  buried 
under  a  rough  air-ground  interface.  Our  main  focus  has  been 
to  examine  time-domain  electromagnetic  scattering  from  three 
classes  of  surface  statistics,  and  to  examine  the  effects  of  such 
randomization  on  optimal  subsurface  target  detection.  In  many 
cases,  for  which  the  target  signature  was  significantly  random¬ 
ized,  the  optimal  detection  performance  improvement,  relative 
to  a  match  filter,  was  substantial.  For  the  surfaces  considered, 
greater  target-signature  randomization  was  realized  for  the 
fractal  surface,  vis-a-vis  the  Gaussian  and  exponential  surfaces. 
However,  the  details  of  these  surfaces  are  very  different,  and 
therefore  it  is  difficult  to  make  direct  comparisons. 

There  are  many  fertile  areas  of  future  research.  In  particular, 
the  Haar-wavelet  expansion  represents  the  simplest  realization 
of  the  MRTD  model.  One  direction  for  future  research  consists 


of  improving  the  numerical  modeling  scheme  by  considering 
other  wavelet  basis,  with  better  smoothness  properties.  Another 
interesting  direction  involves  studying  scattering  from  Weier¬ 
strass  fractal  surfaces  in  greater  detail,  both  analytically  and  nu¬ 
merically. 
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Abstract — Three  electromagnetic  models  are  employed  for  the 
investigation  of  ultrawideband  VHF  scattering  from  tree  trunks 
situated  over  flat  and  sloped  terrain.  Two  of  the  models  are  numer¬ 
ical,  each  employing  a  frequency-domain  integral-equation  formu¬ 
lation  solved  via  the  method  of  moments  (MoM).  A  body-of-revo- 
lution  (BoR)  MoM  formulation  is  applied  for  a  tree  trunk  on  a  flat 
terrain,  implying  that  the  BoR  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  layers 
of  an  arbitrary  layered-earth  model.  For  the  case  of  sloped  terrain, 
the  BoR  model  is  inapplicable,  and  therefore  the  MoM  solution 
is  performed  via  general  triangular-patch  basis  functions.  Both 
MoM  models  are  very  accurate  but  are  computationally  expensive. 
Consequently,  we  also  consider  a  third  model,  employing  approx¬ 
imations  based  on  the  closed-form  solution  for  scattering  from  an 
infinite  dielectric  cylinder  in  free  space.  The  third  model  is  highly 
efficient  computationally  and,  despite  the  significant  approxima¬ 
tions,  often  yields  accurate  results  relative  to  data  computed  via 
the  reference  MoM  solutions.  Data  from  the  three  models  are  con¬ 
sidered,  and  several  examples  of  application  to  remote  sensing  are 
addressed. 

I.  Introduction 

SCATTERING  from  tree  trunks  plays  an  important  role 
in  many  remote  sensing  applications.  For  example,  in 
foliage-penetrating  (FOPEN)  radar,  scattering  from  tree  trunks 
constitutes  the  principal  source  of  clutter  [1],  FOPEN  radar 
systems  typically  operate  at  VHF  and  low-UHF  frequencies, 
for  which  foliage  penetration  is  reasonably  effective.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  canopy-induced  clutter  [2]  is  typically  much  weaker 
than  the  clutter  signatures  induced  by  dihedral  scattering  at 
tree  trunks.  In  particular,  several  proximate  tree  trunks  can 
yield  composite  radar  signatures  that  are  very  similar  to  those 
produced  by  man-made  targets.  Before  addressing  scattering 
from  multiple  tree  trunks,  we  must  first  fully  understand  the 
scattered  fields  induced  by  a  single  tree  trunk,  as  a  function  of 
terrain  topography,  this  constituting  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper. 

The  scattering  of  electromagnetic  waves  via  finite-height  tree 
trunks  is  investigated  through  development  of  a  method-of-mo- 
ment  (MoM)  model  for  dielectric  targets  in  the  presence  of  a  lay¬ 
ered  medium.  Two  distinct  MoM  formulations  are  considered. 
In  particular,  it  is  often  appropriate  to  model  the  tree  trunk  as  a 
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lossy,  dielectric  body  of  revolution  (BoR),  with  BoR  axis  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  planar  surfaces  in  the  layered  medium.  Such 
a  MoM  model  is  often  termed  a  2. 5 -dimensional  (2.5-D)  so¬ 
lution,  since  the  basis  functions  exist  along  a  two-dimensional 
(2-D)  generating  arc,  with  the  third  dimension  accounted  for  ef¬ 
ficiently  via  cylindrical  Fourier  harmonics  [3],  Consequently, 
the  BoR  model  is  typically  computationally  much  more  efficient 
than  a  general  MoM  solution,  for  which  the  induced  electric  and 
magnetic  surface  currents  on  the  dielectric  surface  are  expanded 
in  terms  of  general  triangular-patch  basis  functions  [4] .  The  BoR 
tree-trunk  model  is  applicable  to  a  general  generating  arc,  and 
therefore  it  can  be  used  to  investigate  the  effects  of  tree  curvature 
on  the  scattered  fields,  vis-a-vis  a  simpler  model  that  assumes 
the  tree  trunk  is  a  constant-radius  cylinder  [5], 

Despite  the  attractiveness  of  the  BoR  model,  it  is  limited  to 
the  case  of  a  flat  terrain,  i.e.,  the  tree-trunk  axis  must  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  air-ground  interface.  For  the  case  of  a  sloped 
terrain,  the  BoR  model  is  inappropriate.  Consequently,  we  have 
developed  a  separate  MoM  algorithm,  applicable  to  general  di¬ 
electric  targets  embedded  in  an  arbitrary  multilayered  environ¬ 
ment.  This  MoM  model  employs  the  general  Rao,  Wilton,  and 
Glisson  [4]  triangular-patch  basis  functions,  and  allows  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  sloped  terrain  as  well  as  general  tree-trunk  shapes. 

The  two  MoM  models  discussed  above  are  quite  powerful  for 
gaining  insight  into  the  phenomenology  associated  with  VHF 
and  low-UHF  scattering  from  tree  trunks  over  soil.  However,  as 
the  target  size  grows  relative  to  wavelength,  they  require  pro¬ 
hibitive  computer  memory  as  well  as  computation  time.  Con¬ 
sequently,  where  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  rigorous 
MoM  models  as  reference  solutions  for  alternative,  approximate 
models  that  are  computationally  efficient.  In  this  context  we 
consider  the  following  approximate  model.  If  we  assume  that 
the  tree  trunk  is  composed  of  a  constant  radius,  the  electric  and 
magnetic  currents  on  the  tree-trunk  surface  can  be  approximated 
by  considering  scattering  from  an  infinite  cylinder  in  free  space, 
while  assuming  two  incident  fields:  (1)  the  direct  plane  wave, 
as  in  free  space,  plus  (2)  the  contribution  due  to  plane -wave  re¬ 
flection  induced  by  the  soil  (ground  bounce).  Moreover,  when 
computing  the  scattered  fields,  we  must  also  account  for  the 
ground-bounce-induced  fields,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  incident  fields.  The  above  model  assumes  that 
the  surface  currents  are  weakly  affected  by  diffraction  induced 
at  the  ends  of  the  finite-height  tree  trunk.  Lin  and  Sarabandi  [5] 
considered  a  similar  model,  in  which  they  also  accounted  for 
the  effects  of  the  tree  bark.  However,  the  focus  of  [5]  was  on 
microwave  scattering,  for  which  the  tree  bark  is  often  impor¬ 
tant.  Here  we  are  primarily  interested  in  FOPEN  radar,  and  at 
the  VHF  and  low-UHF  frequencies  associated  with  such,  the 
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tree  bark  is  expected  to  be  of  secondary  consideration.  We  note 
that  in  [5],  the  authors  did  not  have  access  to  a  numerically  rig¬ 
orous  model  such  as  the  MoM,  and  therefore,  the  accuracy  of 
the  aforementioned  approximate  model  could  not  be  confirmed. 
Our  reference  MoM  solution  allows  us  to  perform  such  a  cali¬ 
bration. 

The  scattering  of  electromagnetic  waves  from  trees  has  been 
investigated  by  several  authors  using  numerous  techniques 
[6]— [  11],  In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  infinite-cylinder 
model  [5],  authors  have  examined  the  use  of  volumetric 
electric-field  integral  equations,  solved  via  an  electric-dipole 
model  [9],  This  algorithm  is  applicable  to  tree  models  far  more 
realistic  [9]  than  a  simple  finite-length  cylinder.  In  [9],  the 
free-space  Green’s  function  was  employed  with  appropriate 
reflection  coefficients  appended  to  account  for  soil  interactions. 
Authors  have  also  considered  scattering  from  multiple  trees 
[6],  [8],  employing,  for  example,  an  iterative  procedure  to 
account  for  intertree  electromagnetic  interaction  [6],  In  [6], 
the  fields  within  a  given  tree  (finite-length  dielectric  cylinder) 
are  computed  via  an  infinite-cylinder  model,  however  the 
scattered  fields  from  the  cylinders  are  computed  using  the 
dyadic  half-space  Green’s  function.  In  the  work  employed 
here,  in  the  context  of  our  MoM  solutions,  we  employ  a 
surface-integral-equation  formulation,  and  the  currents  on  the 
target  surface  are  computed  rigorously  through  explicit  use  of 
the  half-space  Green’s  function  (the  scattered  fields  are  also 
computed  via  the  half-space  Green’s  function). 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  the  two  MoM  models  employed  here  have  been  eluci¬ 
dated  elsewhere  [3],  [12],  and  therefore  in  Section  II,  we  pro¬ 
vide  a  brief  overview  of  these  techniques.  Their  application  to 
computing  the  tree-trunk  radar  cross  section  (RCS)  is  provided 
in  some  detail,  such  that  it  is  understood  how  we  account  for 
diffractive  effects  induced  at  the  top  of  the  (modeled)  tree  trunk. 
Finally,  we  also  briefly  summarize  the  approximate  model,  the 
details  of  which  are  found  in  [5],  In  Section  III,  a  large  set  of 
results  are  presented,  in  which  we  examine  tree-trunk  scattering 
from  several  perspectives.  In  particular,  we  compare  the  relative 
accuracy  of  the  approximate  and  two  MoM  solutions,  for  flat 
and  sloped  terrain.  Several  phenomenological  examples  are  ad¬ 
dressed,  including  the  aspect-dependent  synthetic  aperture  radar 
(SAR)  signature  of  a  tree  trunk  on  a  sloped  terrain. 

II.  Theoretical  Formulation 
A.  Method-of-Moments  (MoM)  Analyses 

We  have  developed  MoM  models  applicable  to  a  dielectric 
body  of  revolution  (BoR)  embedded  in  an  arbitrary  layered 
medium,  as  well  as  for  a  general  dielectric  target  also  embedded 
in  an  arbitrary  layered  medium  [3],  [12],  For  the  former,  along 
the  target-generating  arc,  we  employ  the  subsectional  basis 
functions  discussed  in  [3],  while  for  the  latter,  we  employ 
the  general  triangular-patch  basis  functions  introduced  in  [4], 
MoM  scattering  models  for  BoR  and  general  dielectric  targets 
have  been  available  for  over  a  decade  for  the  case  of  the  target 
residing  in  free  space  [13].  To  consider  scattering  from  such  a 
target  embedded  in  an  arbitrary  layered  medium,  the  problem 
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Fig.  1.  Schematic  of  a  lossy  dielectric  cylinder  (model  tree  trunk)  on  a  sloped 
terrain.  Four  scattering  mechanisms,  discussed  in  the  text,  are  identified. 

is  complicated  significantly  by  the  need  to  compute  the  lay¬ 
ered-medium  dyadic  Green’s  function  [14],  As  is  well  known, 
in  general,  each  component  of  the  dyadic  Green’s  function 
cannot  be  represented  in  closed  form,  but  must  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  a  generally  highly  oscillatory  Sommerfeld  integral 
[14],  [15],  The  efficient  evaluation  of  such  integrals  has  been 
the  principal  bottleneck  to  generalizing  the  free-space  models 
in  [13]  to  the  case  of  general  layered  media. 

Recently  the  method  of  complex  images  has  been  developed, 
in  which  a  fit  is  performed  to  the  spectral  Green’s  function, 
along  a  salutary  path  in  the  complex  spectral  space.  The  fit  is 
performed  using  a  sum  of  exponentials,  each  with  a  complex 
argument  [3],  [16],  [17].  The  attractiveness  of  this  approach  is 
that,  once  the  sum  of  exponentials  is  fit  to  the  spectral  Green’s 
function,  a  closed-form  inversion  exists  for  the  Sommerfeld  in¬ 
tegral  associated  with  each  exponential,  cumulatively  yielding 
the  space-domain  Green’s  function.  Here  we  use  a  Prony  [18] 
fitting  procedure,  although  any  of  a  number  of  such  techniques 
are  available  [19].  The  complex-image  technique  is  most  effec¬ 
tive  when  the  target  lies  entirely  within  a  single  layer,  since  in 
this  case  all  source  and  observation  points  are  also  within  the 
same  layer.  Under  this  circumstance  the  spectral  fit  is  performed 
once,  for  each  dyadic  component,  for  all  source  and  observa¬ 
tion  points,  significantly  accelerating  computational  efficiency. 
For  scattering  from  tree  trunks,  the  dielectric  scatterer  is  en¬ 
tirely  above  the  soil  (we  ignore  the  root  system)  and  therefore 
the  complex-image  technique  offers  an  attractive  means  of  im¬ 
plementing  both  of  the  aforementioned  MoM  models.  The  in¬ 
terested  reader  is  referred  to  [3],  [16],  [17]  for  more  details  on 
the  complex-image  technique. 

B.  Scattering  Mechanisms 

As  indicated,  the  details  of  the  MoM  formulations  can  be 
found  elsewhere  [3],  [12]  and  therefore,  here  we  focus  on  is¬ 
sues  of  particular  interest  to  tree-trunk  scattering.  In  particular, 
consider  plane-wave  scattering  from  a  finite-length  tree  trunk 
over  soil,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  There  are  four  principal  scattering 
mechanisms:  i)  a  dihedral  response  due  to  the  tree-soil  inter¬ 
action;  ii)  direct  diffraction  from  the  top  of  the  tree  trunk;  iii) 
diffraction  from  the  top  of  the  tree  trunk  followed  by  a  ground 
bounce;  and  iv)  diffraction  from  the  bottom  of  the  tree  trunk  (at 
the  air-ground  interface).  In  addition  to  these  scattering  mecha¬ 
nisms,  there  are  multiple  interactions  between  the  four,  as  well 
as  other  higher  order  effects.  Scattering  mechanisms  (ii)-(iv)  are 
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always  present  in  the  far-zone  backscattered  fields,  while  i)  is 
present  when  the  tree  trunk  is  normal  to  the  air-ground  interface 
(e.g.,  flat  terrain)  and  for  special  incident  angles  [5]  when  the 
terrain  is  sloped. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that,  for  a  real  tree  with  a  branch 
and  leaf  structure,  the  diffraction  mechanisms  from  the  “top” 
of  the  tree  will  be  different  than  those  in  Fig.  1.  However,  if 
there  is  a  backscattered  dihedral  effect  observed  at  the  sensor 
(flat  terrain),  it  is  typically  much  stronger  than  leaf  and  branch 
scattering  at  VHF  frequencies,  and  therefore  mechanism  i) 
dominates.  To  explore  this  backscattered  effect  in  detail,  when 
it  exists,  we  perform  the  following  procedure.  Considering 
Fig.  1,  scattering  mechanism  ii)  is  observed  earliest  in  time, 
for  transient  excitation  of  sufficient  resolution  (wide  enough 
bandwidth).  To  investigate  the  radar  cross  section  (RCS)  of 
mechanism  i),  we  window  out  in  time  the  contribution  from 
ii),  leaving  principally  the  time  domain  response  of  i),  iii),  and 
iv).  Mechanisms  iii)  and  iv)  can  be  viewed  as  components  of 
i),  when  the  latter  is  observed  in  backscatter,  with  the  sum 
of  the  two  generally  being  much  weaker  than  mechanism  i), 
which  typically  occurs  during  an  overlapping  time  window. 
After  windowing  out  ii),  the  transient  scattered  waveform  is 
converted  back  to  the  frequency  domain,  the  incident-pulse 
spectrum  removed  (deconvolved),  yielding  an  approximation 
for  the  RCS  of  i).  As  elucidated  above,  this  model  will  well 
represent  the  backscattered  dihedral  response  at  VHF  frequen¬ 
cies,  when  it  exists,  despite  the  fact  that  the  leaf  and  branch 
structure  are  ignored. 

For  the  case  of  sloped  terrain,  scattering  mechanism  i)  is  gen¬ 
erally  not  observed  in  backscatter,  leaving  mechanisms  ii)— iv). 
Like  the  dihedral  effect  i),  scattering  mechanism  iv)  is  gener¬ 
ally  weakly  affected  by  the  leaf  and  branch  structure.  However, 
mechanisms  ii)  and  iii)  are  driven  primarily  by  diffraction  at 
the  “top”  of  the  tree  trunk,  this  ignoring  effects  of  the  leaves 
and  branches.  As  mechanisms  ii)— iv)  will  generally  drive  the 
backscattered  signature  for  the  case  of  sloped  terrain,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  emphasize  that  the  aforementioned  approximations 
must  be  confirmed  via  VHF  measurements,  this  constituting  an 
important  area  of  future  research.  We  note  as  well  that  the  MoM 
model  with  triangular-patch  basis  functions,  discussed  above, 
can  in  principle  be  used  to  model  the  tree  branch  structure,  with 
the  leaves  generally  being  of  secondary  importance  at  VHF  fre¬ 
quencies.  This  too  is  an  area  of  future  work. 

C.  Data  Format 

Below  we  present  both  frequency-  and  time-domain  results, 
with  the  former  presented  as  RCS.  For  examples  in  which  the 
terrain  is  flat  (tree  trunk  normal  to  the  air-ground  interface),  the 
RCS  is  principally  characterized  by  the  dihedral  scattering  rep¬ 
resented  by  i)  in  Fig.  1,  where  we  have  windowed  out  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  ii)  as  discussed  above.  For  sloped  terrain,  mechanism  i) 
is  typically  not  present  in  backscatter,  and  therefore  the  RCS  in 
this  case  is  representative  of  mechanisms  ii)-iv),  plus  associated 
higher-order  effects.  All  scattering  mechanisms  are  retained  in 
the  time-domain  results,  such  that  the  associated  phenomena  are 
observed.  The  far-zone  time-domain  backscattered  results  are 


normalized  as  follows.  The  frequency-domain,  far-zone  polari- 
metric  scattering  matrix  can  be  expressed  as 
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where  k\  is  the  wavenumber  of  the  top  region  (usually  air),  and  r 
is  the  nominal  far-zone  distance  from  the  target  to  the  observer. 
The  normalized  time-domain  results  are  defined  as 
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where  1\  and  Pjj  represent  the  frequency  dependence  of  the 
V  (vertical)  and  H  (horizontal)  polarized  incident-field  compo¬ 
nents. 


D.  Series  Approximation 

The  MoM  yields  a  rigorous  solution  for  the  electric  and  mag¬ 
netic  surface  currents  induced  on  the  target  surface,  from  which 
the  scattered  fields  can  be  computed.  If  the  tree  trunk  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  a  constant-radius  dielectric  target,  with  possibly 
multiple  concentric  layers,  one  can  employ  the  exact  solution 
for  free-space  scattering  from  an  infinite  dielectric  cylinder  [5], 
The  tangential  electric  and  magnetic  fields  on  this  infinite  target 
can  be  used  to  approximate  the  electric  and  magnetic  surface 
currents  on  a  finite-length  dielectric  cylinder.  Moreover,  the  so¬ 
lution  must  be  modified  slightly  to  account  for  ground-bounce 
scattering  [5],  For  comparison,  we  consider  such  an  approxi¬ 
mate  model,  for  a  lossy  dielectric  cylinder  over  a  flat  and  sloped 
half  space.  Here  we  assume  the  cylinder  is  homogeneous,  al¬ 
though  it  is  straightforward  to  extend  the  model  to  account  for 
tree  layering  [5], 


III.  Example  Results 
A.  Comparison  Between  Two  MoM  Models 

As  discussed  in  Section  II,  two  MoM  formulations  have 
been  implemented,  one  assuming  that  the  dielectric  target  is 
a  body  of  revolution  (BoR)  and  the  other  employing  general 
triangular-patch  basis  functions  [4],  the  latter  applicable  to 
general  dielectric  targets.  We  begin  by  comparing  the  results 
computed  by  these  two  models,  for  the  special  case  of  a  BoR 
tree  trunk,  and  therefore  we  assume  flat  terrain.  Moreover, 
although  the  MoM  models  are  applicable  to  general  layered 
media,  here  and  throughout  the  paper  we  assume  the  soil  is  a 
lossy,  dispersive  half  space.  We  perform  the  comparisons  in 
the  time  domain,  assuming  time-domain  plane-wave  excitation 
with  the  incident  pulse  in  Fig.  2.  This  waveform  encompasses 
the  VHFand  low-UHF  frequency  bands.  The  upper  frequency 
considered  is  dictated  by  the  memory  and  computation-time 
(CPU)  requirements  of  the  MoM  models.  In  particular,  the 
size  of  the  subsectional  basis  functions  must  be  small  relative 
to  the  wavelength  in  the  tree  trunk  [3],  [13],  and  therefore  the 
number  of  basis  functions  N  grows  precipitously  as  the  target 
size  increases  relative  to  wavelength  i.e.,  as  the  frequency 
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Fig.  2.  Incident  pulse  and  associated  spectrum,  used  for  the  time-domain 
scattering  examples. 

increases).  For  a  traditional  MoM  analysis,  the  memory  re¬ 
quirements  are  order  N2  and  the  CPU  requirements  are  order 
iV3,  for  a  direct  solution  of  the  MoM  matrix  equation  (the  CPU 
is  order  PN2  for  a  conjugate-gradient  solver,  where  P  is  the 
number  of  conjugate-gradient  iterations).  We  note  that  the  BoR 
model  is  typically  more  efficient  from  both  a  memory  and  CPU 
perspective  than  the  triangular-patch  model,  since  the  basis 
functions  for  the  former  only  exist  along  a  2-D  generating  arc 
[3],  However,  the  number  of  azimuthal  modes  [3]  required  of 
the  BoR  model  increases  with  target  electrical  size,  i.e.,  with 
increasing  frequency),  and  therefore  the  BoR  model  is  as  well 
limited  in  the  target  size  that  can  be  considered. 

In  Fig.  3,  we  compare  the  time-domain  scattered  fields 
computed  via  the  two  models,  considering  tree  trunks  of  30 
cm  diameter  and  heights  of  3,  4,  and  5  m,  for  an  incidence 
angle  of  50°  relative  to  the  normal  (40°  relative  to  grazing). 
The  tree  trunk  is  characterized  by  the  complex  permittivity 
e  =  e0(3  —  j0.5  —  ja/weo)  with  conductivity  a  =  0.005  S/m, 
where  eo  is  the  free-space  permittivity.  The  soil  is  representative 
of  Yuma  soil  with  10%  water  content  (see  [20]).  The  VV  and  H H 
scattered  fields  are  presented  in  Fig.  3(a)  and  3(b),  respectively. 
For  this  BoR  target,  the  cross-polarized  backscattered  fields  are 
zero  [21].  We  first  note  that  the  agreement  between  the  two  MoM 
solutions  is  generally  good,  although  there  are  slight  differences 
near  the  peaks  of  the  waveforms,  these  associated  with  the 
relatively  high-frequency  components  of  the  waveform.  This  is 
attributed  as  follows.  For  the  BoR  model,  we  employed  a  min¬ 
imum  of  ten  subsectional  basis  functions  per  wavelength  inside 
the  tree  trunk,  while  for  the  triangular-patch  model,  at  the  highest 
frequencies  (see  Fig.  2)  we  applied  approximately  six  basis 
functions  per  wavelength.  The  latter  discretization  was  applied 
due  to  the  required  three-dimensional  (3-D)  current  expansion  on 
the  target  surface,  this  becoming  computationally  expensive  as 
the  frequency  increases  (see  discussion  in  previous  paragraph). 
Nevertheless,  the  two  solutions  are  in  good  agreement. 

Focusing  now  on  the  phenomenology  reflected  in  Fig.  3,  we 
note  that,  as  expected,  the  time-domain  scattered  fields  are  char¬ 


acterized  initially  by  direct  diffraction  from  the  “top”  of  the  tree 
trunk.  The  tree  height  and  bandwidth  are  sufficient  that  this  ef¬ 
fect,  mechanism  ii)  in  Fig.  1,  is  resolvable  in  time  from  the  other 
scattering  effects.  As  expected,  the  initial  scattered  waveform 
is  independent  of  the  tree  height.  By  contrast,  the  second  re¬ 
turn,  this  representing  a  composite  of  mechanisms  i),  iii),  and 
iv)  from  Fig.  1,  grows  with  increasing  tree-trunk  height.  In  fact, 
this  portion  of  the  scattered  waveform  is  almost  a  linear  func¬ 
tion  of  the  tree-trunk  height.  A  notable  distinction  seen  in  Fig.  3 
is  that  the  dihedral  response  i)  in  Fig.  1  is  significantly  larger 
for  the  HH  scattered  fields  relative  to  the  VV  case.  This  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  generally  enhanced  penetration  at  a  dielectric  inter¬ 
face  for  vertically  polarized  incidence  relative  to  the  horizontal 
case,  thereby  diminishing  the  dihedral  interaction  between  the 
soil  and  the  tree  trunk.  For  the  soil  considered  here,  the  Brewster 
angle  is  approximately  65°  (the  soil  is  dispersive  so  the  Brew¬ 
ster  angle  is  frequency  dependent,  and  moreover,  since  the  soil  is 
lossy,  the  concept  of  a  Brewster  angle  is  itself  approximate).  The 
50°  angle  of  incidence  at  the  soil  interface  therefore  yields  con¬ 
siderable  penetration  for  V  polarization,  with  this  significantly 
less  for  H  polarization. 

Before  leaving  Fig.  3,  we  note  that  for  both  the  VV  and  HH 
cases,  there  are  relatively  little  scattered  fields  after  the  principal 
dihedral  response.  This  implies  that,  for  the  target  considered, 
there  is  little  multiple  interaction  between  the  various  scattering 
mechanisms. 

B.  Diameter  and  Electrical  Properties  of  Tree  Trunk 

The  previous  example  served  to  validate  the  relative  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  two  MoM  solutions  and  to  provide  an  introduction 
to  the  tree-trunk  scattering  phenomenology.  However,  the  re¬ 
sults  in  Fig.  3  addressed  a  single  tree  diameter  and  tree  trunks  of 
fixed  electrical  parameters.  Addressing  the  latter,  the  electrical 
parameters  of  tree  trunks  are  expected  to  be  a  strong  function  of 
the  tree  type  as  well  as  of  the  season.  In  the  next  set  of  examples, 
we  consider  trees  composed  of  the  electrical  parameters  consid¬ 
ered  in  Fig.  3e  =  eo(3  -  j0.5  -  ja/weo)  and  o  =  0.005  S/m  as 
well  as  tree  trunks  characterized  bye  =  eo(10— j2— ja/weo) 
and  a  —  0.02  S/m.  An  investigation  of  these  relatively  disparate 
examples  will  help  quantify  the  effect  of  the  tree  electrical  pa¬ 
rameters  on  the  scattered  signature.  Moreover,  the  tree  height  is 
fixed  at  5  m,  the  terrain  is  assumed  flat,  composed  of  Puerto  Rico 
clay  soil  [22],  and  several  tree-trunk  diameters  are  considered. 
Although  we  consider  a  fixed  tree  height  in  these  examples,  the 
data  in  Fig.  3  indicate  that  these  results  will  scale  linearly  with 
varying  tree-trunk  height.  Finally,  as  discussed  in  Section  II-B 
and  Section  II-C,  the  frequency-domain  RCS  calculations  pre¬ 
sented  here  do  not  include  scattering  mechanism  ii)  in  Fig.  1  (it 
being  windowed  out  in  the  time  domain). 

Having  demonstrated  the  relative  accuracy  of  the  two  MoM 
solutions,  for  the  case  in  which  the  tree  trunk  is  normal  to  the 
air-ground  interface,  here  we  only  consider  computations  per¬ 
formed  with  the  BoR  MoM  model.  Further,  for  comparison, 
we  also  consider  scattered  fields  computed  via  the  approximate 
series-solution-based  model  [5]  discussed  in  Section  II-D.  In 
Fig.  4,  we  consider  the  RCS  computed  by  these  two  models 
for  tree  trunks  characterized  by  e  =  <=o(3  —  j0.5  —  ja/weo)  and 
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(a) 


(b) 


Fig.  3.  Time-domain  waveform  backscattered  from  a  lossy  dielectric  cylinder  (complex  permittivity  e  =  c0(3— j0.5—  j<T/cje0)  with  conductivity  <r  =  0.005  S/m) 
situated  atop  a  half  space  composed  of  Yuma  soil  with  10%  water  content  [20].  The  tree  trunk  has  a  30  cm  diameter,  and  is  normal  to  the  air-ground  interface. 
The  pulsed  plane  wave  has  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  is  incident  at  50°  relative  to  the  normal,  and  results  are  shown  for  trunk  heights  of  3,  4,  and  5  m.  The 
solid  curves  were  computed  via  the  body  of  revolution  MoM  model  [3],  and  the  dashed  via  the  triangular-patch  model  [12].  (a)  VV  polarization  and  (b)  HH 
polarization. 
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Fig.  4.  Radar  cross  section  (RCS)  of  a  tree  trunk  normal  to  a  half-space 
interface,  with  the  half  space  electrical  properties  characteristic  of  Puerto 
Rico  clay  [22],  and  the  plane  wave  is  incident  at  60°  relative  to  the  air-soil 
normal.  The  tree  trunks  are  characterized  by  e  =  eo(3  —  j0. 5  —  jrr/cjeo)  with 
<j  =  0.005  S/m,  and  tree  diameters  of  30,  40,  and  50  cm  are  considered.  The 
solid  curves  represent  the  BoR  MoM  solution  [3],  and  the  dashed  curves  the 
approximate  series  solution  [5].  (a)  VV  polarization  and  (b)  HH  polarization. 

a  =  0.005  S/m  for  tree  diameters  of  30,  40,  and  50  cm.  The 
plane-wave  incident  angle  is  60°  relative  to  the  air-soil  normal. 
We  again  note  that  the  VV  response  [Fig.  4(a)]  is  markedly 
smaller  than  that  for  the  HH  polarization  [Fig.  4(b)].  We  also 
note  that,  as  expected,  the  RCS  increases  with  frequency  as 
the  wavelength  becomes  smaller  relative  to  the  tree-trunk  di¬ 
ameter  (approaching  the  “optical”  regime).  Consequently,  the 
frequency  at  which  the  RCS  starts  to  reach  its  maximum  in¬ 
creases  as  the  tree  diameter  decreases.  There  are  several  other  in¬ 
teresting  scattering  mechanisms  playing  a  role  in  this  example. 
In  particular,  note  that,  in  the  high-frequency  region,  the  RCS 
is  characterized  by  frequency-dependent  dips  in  the  RCS  re¬ 
sponse,  with  these  dips  particularly  strong  for  VV  polarization. 
This  phenomenon  is  also  closely  related  to  the  tree-trunk  di¬ 
ameter  since  the  dips  scale  to  lower  frequencies  as  the  diam¬ 
eter  increases.  We  therefore  attribute  these  dips  to  frequencies 
at  which,  in  backscatter,  the  superposition  of  the  fields  scattered 
from  the  front  and  back  of  the  tree  trunk  destructively  interfere. 
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Fig.  5.  As  in  Fig.  4,  but  now  the  tree  trunks  are  characterized  by  e  = 
60(10  —  j2  —  jtr/cjeo))  with  a  =  0.02  S/m.  (a)  VV  polarization  and  (b)  HH 
polarization. 

This  phenomenon  is  expected  to  be  stronger  for  VV  polariza¬ 
tion,  since  the  penetration  into  the  tree  trunk  is  expected  to  be 
larger  in  this  case. 

Another  matter  of  note  is  the  relative  agreement  between  the 
MoM  and  the  approximate  series  solution  [5]  for  the  target  RCS. 
In  Fig.  4(a),  the  agreement  between  these  two  models  is  good 
for  the  VV  case,  while  for  the  HH  polarization  considered  in 
Fig.  4(b)  the  agreement  is  excellent,  especially  for  the  largest 
diameter  considered.  Recall  from  Fig.  1  that,  in  addition  to  the 
dihedral  response  characterized  by  mechanisms  i)  and  iv),  there 
are  scattered  fields  induced  by  top  diffraction  followed  by  a 
ground  bounce,  reflected  by  mechanism  iii).  For  the  HH  case, 
the  cumulative  effects  of  i)  and  iv)  are  expected  to  be  large,  with 
this  less  so  for  VV  polarization  (due  to  enhanced  penetration 
for  the  latter).  Consequently,  mechanism  iii)  is  expected  to  be 
of  stronger  relative  strength  for  VV  than  for  HH  polarization. 
The  approximate  RCS  calculation,  based  on  the  series  solution 
for  an  infinite  cylinder  [5],  does  not  provide  a  good  representa¬ 
tion  for  the  diffraction  induced  at  the  top  of  the  tree  trunk.  As 
noted,  this  effect  is  of  greater  relative  importance  for  the  VV 
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Fig.  6.  Radar  cross  section  of  tree  trunks  composed  of  permittivity  e  =  e0  (5  — 
jl  —  jtr/cjeo),  with  conductivity  a  =  0.01  S/m,  5  m  trunk  height,  and  the  half 
space  is  modeled  as  Puerto  Rico  clay  [22].  The  trunks  are  normal  to  the  air-soil 
interface,  and  the  plane  wave  is  incident  at  30°,  45°,  and  60°  relative  to  the 
normal  to  the  air-soil  interface,  (a)  30-cm  tree  diameter,  (b)  40-cm  tree  diameter, 
and  (c)  50  cm  tree  diameter. 


case,  and  therefore  the  approximate  series  solution  is  expected 
to  be  less  accurate  for  this  polarization. 

In  Fig.  5,  we  consider  the  same  example  as  in  Fig.  4,  but 
now  the  permittivity  and  conductivity  of  the  target  are  raised 
to  e  —  €q(10  —  j2  —  j<j/o;eo)  and  a  —  0.02  S/m.  We  expect  less 


Fig.  7.  Radar  cross  section  for  H H  polarization,  for  a  10°  sloped  terrain  with 
electrical  properties  characteristic  of  Yuma  soil  with  10%  water  content  [20]. 
The  tree-trunk  diameter  is  30  cm,  its  height  is  5  m,  and  its  electrical  properties 
are  characterized  by  e  =  eo(3  —  j0.5  —  ja/cjco)  with  conductivity  <j  = 
0.005  S/m.  The  azimuthal  angle  <f>  =  0°  corresponds  to  viewing  up  the  slope, 
with  <j>  =  180°  viewing  downward  (see  Fig.  1).  The  solid  line  represents  the 
MoM  solution  [12]  and  the  dashed  curve  the  approximate  series-based  solution 
[5],  assuming  50°  incidence  relative  to  the  axis  of  the  tree  trunk,  (a)  <j>  =  0° 
and  (b)  <j>  —  180°. 


penetration  into  the  tree  trunk  for  this  high-contrast  case,  and 
therefore,  the  dips  seen  in  Fig.  4  as  a  function  of  frequency  are 
less  dramatic  for  this  case.  Note  also  that  the  frequency  at  which 
the  RCS  becomes  relatively  constant  with  frequency  is  smaller 
in  Fig.  5  than  in  Fig.  4  due  to  the  enhanced  electrical  size  of  the 
target  with  increased  permittivity.  In  this  context,  note  that  in 
Fig.  5,  the  MoM  computations  were  only  performed  up  to  325 
MHz,  while  those  in  Fig.  4  were  performed  up  to  520  MHz.  This 
again  is  reflective  of  the  target  electric  size,  and  the  associated 
enhanced  computational  requirements  (see  Section  IIIA)  as  the 
target  permittivity  increases.  It  is  interesting  to  also  note  that, 
for  the  higher  permittivity  in  Fig.  5,  the  agreement  between  the 
approximate  and  MoM-computed  RCS  is  very  good  for  HH 
polarization,  while  being  slightly  less  good  for  VV. 
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Fig.  8.  Time-domain  backscattered  fields  from  the  tree  trunk  considered  in  Fig.  7,  assuming  an  incident  pulse  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  pulsed  plane  wave  is 
incident  5CF  from  the  axis  of  the  tree  trunk,  (a)  <j>  =  CP,  (b)  <j>  =  -ftp,  (c)  <j>  =  ld-jp  and  (d)  <j>  =  ISO1*. 


C.  Angle  of  Incidence 

In  the  previous  set  of  examples,  the  angle  of  incidence  was  held 
constant  while  other  parameters  were  varied.  When  performing 
synthetic  aperture  radar  (S  AR)  measurements,  the  angle  between 
the  tree  trunk  and  sensor  is  dictated,  for  a  fixed  sensor  height,  by 
the  distance  between  the  sensor  and  scatterer.  Consequently,  two 
identical  tree  trunks  at  different  portions  of  the  SAR  image  will 
be  interrogated  with  distinct  angles  of  incidence.  We  therefore 
examinetheeffectoftheincidenceangleontheRCSofatreetrunkon 
flat  terrain,  assuming  the  same  soil  type  asinFigs.3-5.We  consider 
tree  trunks  composed  of  permittivity  e  =  eo(5  —  jl  —  ja/tueo) 
and  conductivity  a  =  0.01  S/m,  with  5  m  height.  In  Fig.  6(a)-(c), 
we  plot  the  computed  RCS  for  tree  diameters  of  30, 40,  and  50  cm. 


The  frequency-dependent  soil  parameters  are  again  characterized 
as  Puerto  Rico  clay  [22].  As  expected,  the  increasing  tree-trunk 
diameter  (with  all  other  parameters  fixed)  principally  results  in  a 
shiftingoftheRCScharacteristicstolowerfrequencies.  Aswehave 
found  throughout,  at  frequencies  greater  than  approximately  30 
MHz.thcfi  H  R  C  S  i  s  c  o  n  s  i  s  t  e  n  1 1  y  s  t  m  ii  ge  rt  h  a  n  i  t  s  l’  l’  counterpart. 

From  Fig.  6,  we  note  that  the  angle  of  incidence  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  effect  on  the  tree-trunk  RCS,  with  this  particularly  true  for 
VV  polarization.  In  fact,  at  low  frequencies  the  HH  RCS  is  al¬ 
most  independent  of  incidence  angle,  with  a  larger  variation  oc¬ 
curring  with  increased  frequency.  This  is  to  be  expected,  since 
for  VV  polarization  there  is  relatively  strong  penetration  into  the 
tree  trunk,  and  the  scattering  induced  by  the  transmitted  compo- 
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Fig.  9.  Synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR)  images  of  the  tree  trunk  considered  in  Figs.  7-8.  The  SAR  has  the  incident  waveform  in  Fig.  2,  and  the  angle  between  the 
sensor  and  tree-trunk  axis  is  fixed  at  50°,  and  a  35°  SAR  aperture  is  assumed,  relative  to  the  tree  axis.  Results  are  shown  for  apertures  centered  at  the  azimuthal 
positions  (see  Fig.  1)  </>  =  20°,  <j>  =  50°,  <f>  =  80°,  <f>  =  110°,  <f>  =  140°,  and  <? b  =  160°.  In  all  images  the  dynamic  range  is  fixed  at  40  dB  (white  strongest, 
black  weakest).  The  peak  image  strength  is  weakest  for  azimuthal  positions  near  <f>  =  0°  and  4>  =  180°,  and  strongest  near  <j>  =  90°  (see  Fig.  8).  (a)  VV 
polarization  and  (b)  HH  polarization. 


nent  is  expected  to  be  a  strong  function  of  the  incidence  angle.  By 
contrast,  this  is  expected  to  be  a  much  smaller  effect  for  HH  po¬ 
larization,  for  which  the  penetration  is  relatively  small. 

D.  Tilted  Terrain 

We  next  consider  the  scattered  return  from  a  tree  trunk  over 
a  sloped  terrain,  with  soil  electrical  parameters  characteristic  of 
Yuma  soil  with  10%  water  content  [20].  A  10°  slope  is  con¬ 
sidered,  with  a  tree  trunk  of  30  cm  diameter,  5  m  height,  per¬ 
mittivity  e  =  eo(3  —  j0.5  —  jcr/weo),  and  conductivity  a  = 
0.005  S/m.  The  tree  trunk  axis  makes  an  angle  9 t  =  80°  with 


respect  to  the  terrain  slope  (see  Fig.  1).  The  BoR  MoM  model 
is  inappropriate  for  this  example,  and  therefore,  all  associated 
MoM  data  have  been  computed  with  the  triangular-patch  model. 
We  consider  an  incidence  angle  of  50°  relative  to  the  tree-trunk 
axis  for  all  azimuthal  positions  considered.  This  was  selected  to 
be  consistent  with  a  SAR  system  flying  at  a  fixed  height,  and 
at  a  constant  radius  relative  to  the  tree  axis.  For  reference,  the 
azimuthal  positions  <f>  =  0°  and  <f>  =  180°  are  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

In  Fig.  7,  we  consider  the  RCS  for  HH  polarization.  Since 
for  this  incidence  angle  and  terrain  slope  mechanism  i)  is  not 
observed  in  backscatter,  the  RCS  calculations  in  Fig.  7  include 
mechanisms  ii)-iv).  For  the  case  (f>  —  0°  and  <j>  —  180°  in 
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Fig.  7(a)  and  (b),  respectively,  we  see  the  agreement  between 
the  MoM  and  approximate  solutions  is  relatively  good.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  in  this  case,  unlike  in  the  previous  HH 
results  (for  flat  terrain),  there  are  sharp  dips  in  the  frequency-de- 
pendent  RCS  response.  This  is  because  here,  unlike  in  Figs.  4-6, 
there  is  no  dihedral  response  i)  in  Fig.  1  to  dominate  the  RCS. 
Hence,  the  frequency-dependent  interference  between  the  other 
scattering  mechanisms  dominates  the  RCS,  yielding  the  charac¬ 
teristics  in  Fig.  7.  We  also  performed  similar  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  MoM  and  approximate  solutions  for  the  VV  polar¬ 
ization,  and  in  that  case  the  agreement  between  the  MoM  and 
approximate  solution  was  considerably  worse. 

When  the  tree  trunk  is  normal  to  the  air-ground  interface,  the 
scattered  fields  are  independent  of  the  azimuthal  angle  4>,  and 
the  cross-polarized  backscattered  fields  are  zero.  We  now  ad¬ 
dress  the  ^-dependent  signature  for  the  sloped-terrain  example 
considered  in  Fig.  7.  The  time-domain  backscattered  fields 
for  <f>  =  0°,45o,  135°  and  180°  are  shown  in  Figs.  8(a)-8(d), 
respectively.  Due  to  bisectional  symmetry,  the  cross-polarized 
backscattered  fields  vanish  at  <f>  =  0°  and</>  =  180°  (see  Fig.  1). 
In  all  cases  the  incident  plane  wave  has  an  angle  0L  —  50°  relative 
to  the  tree  axis,  with  an  incident-pulse  shape  as  in  Fig.  2.  A  close 
inspection  of  the  results  in  Fig.  8  for  HH  and  VV  polarizations 
reveals  that,  for  a  given  polarization,  the  initial  scattered  wave¬ 
form,  representative  of  mechanism  ii)  in  Fig.  1 ,  is  independent  of 
the  azimuthal  orientation  <f>.  Further,  theoretically,  there  should 
be  no  cross-polarized  component  to  mechanism  ii),  since  the 
top  of  the  target  is  theoretically  rotationally  symmetric,  and 
mechanism  ii)  is  independent  of  the  ground  slope.  However,  in 
Fig.  8(b)  and  (c)  we  note  that  there  is  a  small  cross  polarized 
diffracted  component  representative  of  mechanism  ii).  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  triangular-patch  discretization  yields  a 
target  mesh  that  is  not  exactly  rotationally  symmetric  [4],  [12], 
Hence,  the  small  initial  diffracted  component  in  Fig.  8(b)  and 
(c)  is  reflective  of  this  asymmetry. 

After  the  arrival  of  mechanism  ii),  there  is  a  stronger  scattered 
waveform,  which  appears  to  be  the  composite  of  two  pulses, 
slightly  delayed  with  respect  to  each  other.  This  representation 
of  two  delayed  pulses  is  particularly  clear,  for  example,  in  the 
HH  signature  of  Fig.  8(b).  We  attribute  these  two  time -delayed 
waveforms  to  mechanisms  iii)  and  iv)  in  Fig.  1.  For  some  of  the 
examples,  there  is  appreciable  scattered  energy  that  comes  later 
in  time,  this  reflective  of  multiple  interactions.  It  is  clear  from 
Fig.  8  that  the  transient  scattered  fields  from  a  tree  trunk  over 
sloped  terrain  are  a  strong  function  of  orientation. 

E.  Synthetic  Aperture  Radar 

The  results  in  Fig.  8  indicate  that  the  time -dependent  scattered 
waveform  is  a  strong  function  of  orientation  for  a  tree  trunk  over 
a  sloped  terrain.  A  synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR)  system  implic¬ 
itly  views  a  target  from  multiple  orientations.  To  address  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  aspect-dependent  signatures  in  Fig.  8  on  a  subsequent 
SAR  image,  we  consider  a  SAR  system  that  is  flying  in  a  circular 
path  around  the  tree  trunk  considered  in  Fig.  8  (with  the  same 
10%  Yuma  soil  [20]).  The  SAR  is  positioned  such  that  a  constant 
angle  of  incidence  exists  between  the  sensor  and  the  tree  axis  and, 
as  in  Fig.  7,  this  is  assumed  to  be  9i  =  50°.  The  SAR  is  assumed 
to  span  a  35°  aperture  with  respect  to  the  target  center,  and  here 
each  aperture  position  is  weighted  equally  i.e.,  the  antenna  pat¬ 


tern  is  assumed  uniform  over  approximately  35°).  Simple  back- 
projection  of  the  time  domain  fields  (as  in  Fig.  8)  is  used  to  form 
the  SAR  image.  In  Fig.  9,  we  present  SAR  images  using  data 
computed  via  the  triangular-patch  MoM  model,  for  six  different 
center  positions  of  the  35°  aperture.  In  particular,  we  consider 
apertures  centered  at  20°,  50°,  80°,  1 10°,  140°,  and  160°,  where 
Fig.  9(a)  and  9(b)  are  for  VV  and  HH  polarization,  respectively. 
As  expected  from  Fig.  8,  the  SAR  image  is  a  strong  function  of 
the  aperture  position.  At  particular  positions  [e.g.,  <f>  =  160°  in 
Fig.  9(b)],  the  image  is  characterized  by  two  strong  regions,  these 
likely  due  to  separated  responses  from  mechanisms  iii)  and  iv), 
while  for  other  sensor  positions,  these  two  returns  coalesce  into  a 
single  strong  return. 

IV.  Conclusions 

Three  models  have  been  presented  for  electromagnetic  scat¬ 
tering  from  a  tree  trunk  over  a  half  space.  Two  of  the  models 
were  based  on  the  MoM,  with  one  MoM  model  restricted  to 
the  special  case  of  a  body  of  revolution  (BoR)  and  the  other 
employing  a  general  triangular-patch  basis  function  decomposi¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  we  considered  an  approximate  model  based  on 
the  series-expansion  solution  for  scattering  from  an  infinite  di¬ 
electric  cylinder.  For  the  VHF  frequencies  considered,  we  found 
that  the  approximate  solution  was  in  excellent  agreement  with 
the  numerical  solutions  for  HH  polarization,  with  this  agree¬ 
ment  degrading  slightly  for  VV  polarization  (for  the  sloped-ter¬ 
rain  case,  the  approximate  solution  was  particularly  poor  for 
VV  polarization).  The  numerical  models  were  employed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  backscattered  signature  from  a  tree  trunk  in  both 
the  frequency  and  time  domain.  Results  were  presented  as  a 
function  of  tree-trunk  height,  diameter,  and  electrical  parame¬ 
ters.  Moreover,  we  considered  the  backscattered  RCS  for  var¬ 
ious  incident  angles.  We  also  considered  backscattering  from  a 
tree  trunk  on  sloped  terrain,  both  in  the  time  domain  and  in  the 
SAR  image  domain.  These  examples  have  demonstrate  that,  de¬ 
spite  the  relative  simplicity  of  the  tree -trunk  target,  the  associ¬ 
ated  scattering  phenomenology  is  quite  complicated  and  must 
be  considered  carefully  in  the  context  of  foliage  penetrating 
(FOPEN)  radar. 

Despite  the  fact  that,  to  our  knowledge,  this  paper  represents 
the  most  rigorous  analysis  of  tree-trunk  scattering  to  date,  there 
are  still  many  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed  further.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  we  demonstrated  in  Fig.  1  that  there  are  four  principal 
scattering  mechanisms  of  interest  for  tree-trunk  scattering.  Two 
of  these,  ii)  and  iii)  in  Fig.  1,  are  driven  by  diffraction  from  the 
top  of  the  tree  trunk.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the  least  realistic  as¬ 
pect  of  the  scattering  model.  Dihedral  scattering  between  the 
tree-trunk  surface  and  the  soil  interface  is  accounted  for  accu¬ 
rately,  but  this  phenomenon  is  not  generally  present  for  the  case 
of  sloped  terrain.  For  such  circumstances,  the  scattered  fields 
computed  by  the  simple  model  in  Fig.  1  are  driven  in  large  part 
by  diffraction  at  the  “top”  of  the  tree  trunk,  this  being  a  simple 
approximation  for  the  scattering  mechanisms  of  an  actual  tree. 
Thus,  for  the  flat-terrain  case  the  principal  (dihedral)  scattering 
mechanism  is  well  represented,  but  for  the  tilted-terrain  case 
there  are  significantly  more  approximations.  Consequently,  the 
scattering  physics  predicted  by  the  model  must  be  validated  by 
measurements.  Moreover,  the  triangular-patch  model  is  appli- 
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cable  to  general  dielectric  targets  in  the  presence  of  a  layered 
medium  (soil).  Future  work  will  involve  the  use  of  this  model  to 
more  realistically  handle  the  large  branches  in  the  tree,  these  po¬ 
tentially  being  important  at  the  VHF  and  low-UHF  frequencies 
of  interest.  We  have  emphasized  throughout,  however,  that  the 
computational  burden  of  such  electrically  large  problems  is  pro¬ 
hibitive  for  the  MoM  solver.  The  limitations  in  the  MoM  have 
been  ameliorated  of  late  through  development  of  the  fast  multi¬ 
pole  method  (FMM)  and  the  multilevel  fast  multipole  algorithm 
(MLFMA)  [23]— [25] .  These  methods  have  been  used  primarily 
for  free-space  scattering  [17],  [18]  and  for  perfectly  conducting 
targets  over  a  half  space  [25].  For  the  targets  of  interest  here, 
the  FMM/MLFMA  must  be  extended  to  general  dielectric  tar¬ 
gets  over  a  half  space. 

We  close  by  acknowledging  that,  despite  the  large  number 
of  examples  presented  here,  such  a  presentation  can  never  be 
entirely  complete  within  the  constraints  of  brevity.  We  note, 
therefore,  that  in  addition  to  being  applicable  to  constant-radius 
tree  trunks,  like  those  considered  here,  the  BoR  and  trian¬ 
gular-patch  MoM  models  are  also  applicable  to  more  general 
tree-trunk  shapes.  Orientation-independent  curvature  in  the 
tree-trunk  shape  can  be  handled  via  the  BoR  model,  while  the 
triangular-patch  model  is  applicable  to  even  more  general  tree 
trunk  shapes  (e.g.,  elliptical  cross  section).  We  found  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  for  example,  that  small  changes  in  the  height- 
dependent  tree  radius  (appropriate  for  the  BoR  model)  produce 
relatively  modest  changes  in  the  backscatter  RCS.  A  further 
investigation  of  such  higher-order  effects  may  also  be  warranted, 
the  focus  here  being  on  the  principal  scattering  mechanisms. 
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Multiresolution  Time-Domain  Analysis  of 
Plane- Wave  Scattering  From  General 
Three-Dimensional  Surface  and  Subsurface 

Dielectric  Targets 

Xianyang  Zhu,  Member,  IEEE,  and  Lawrence  Carin,  Fellow,  IEEE 


Abstract — The  multiresolution  time  domain  (MRTD)  is  used  to 
analyze  wide-band  plane-wave  scattering  from  general  dielectric 
targets  embedded  in  a  lossy  half-space,  with  free-space  scattering 
as  a  special  case.  A  Haar  wavelet  expansion  is  used  for  simplicity, 
this  constituting  a  generalization  of  the  widely  used  finite-differ¬ 
ence  time-domain  (FDTD)  method.  In  addition  to  developing  the 
mathematical  formulation,  example  results  are  presented  for  sev¬ 
eral  targets,  with  the  MRTD  results  validated  through  comparison 
with  an  independent  frequency-domain  method-of-moments  solu¬ 
tion  and  an  FDTD  model. 

Index  Terms — Buried  object  detection,  electromagnetic  scat¬ 
tering,  multiresolution  techniques,  time-domain  analysis. 


I.  Introduction 

SUBSURFACE  sensing  is  of  interest  for  many  applications, 
including  detection  of  buried  pipes,  unexploded  ordnance 
(UXO),  and  land  mines  [1] — [7].  There  has  consequently  been 
significant  interest  in  the  development  of  modeling  tools  for  the 
analysis  of  electromagnetic -based  subsurface  sensing,  with  ap¬ 
plication  to  radar  [  1  ]— [4]  and  electromagnetic  induction  [5],  In 
particular,  authors  have  considered  both  frequency-  and  time- 
domain  models,  the  former  including  the  method  of  moments 
(MoM)  [3],  [4],  the  extended-Born  method  [5],  and  fast-multi- 
pole  methods  [6],  With  regard  to  time-domain  methods,  the  fi¬ 
nite-difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  method  has  been  applied 
widely  [2],  [7],  The  aforementioned  frequency-domain  methods 
typically  employ  a  Green’s  function  (e.g.,  for  layered  media  or 
a  half-space  [3]-[6]),  and  therefore  they  assume  some  regularity 
in  the  background  medium.  The  advantage  of  such  an  approach 
is  that  one  need  only  discretize  the  target  surface,  rather  than 
the  entire  region  of  interest,  yielding  computational  efficiency. 
By  contrast,  the  FDTD  discretizes  the  entire  computational  do¬ 
main,  in  both  space  and  time,  and  therefore  it  is  applicable  to 
very  general  background  media  [2],  [7], 

The  FDTD  can  be  viewed  in  terms  of  a  pulse  expansion  of 
the  electromagnetic  fields,  in  both  space  and  time  [8].  With  this 
understanding,  one  can  generalize  the  FDTD  by  considering  an 
alternative  expansion.  For  example,  there  has  recently  been  in- 
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Fig.  1.  Haar  scaling  function  and  first-level  wavelet  on  one  dimension. 


terest  in  expanding  the  fields  in  terms  of  a  wavelet  basis,  thus 
realizing  what  has  been  termed  a  multiresolution  time-domain 
(MRTD)  analysis  [8],  [9].  The  multiresolution  property  is  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  wavelet  expansion,  with  the  lowest  resolution 
manifested  in  terms  of  scaling  functions,  with  higher  resolution 
(refinement)  added  by  wavelets.  Wavelets  of  successively  higher 
resolution  can  be  added  to  the  scaling-function  expansion  to  re¬ 
alize  a  field  representation  of  a  desired  resolution.  There  are  an 
infinite  number  of  possible  orthogonal  or  biorthogonal  wavelet 
classes  [10],  but  one  typically  imposes  requirements  (e.g.,  dif¬ 
ferentiability  and/or  vanishing  low-order  moments  [10])  that  re¬ 
strict  the  wavelet  form.  As  illustrated  further  in  Section  II,  one 
of  the  important  requirements  of  the  scaling  and  wavelet  func¬ 
tions,  in  the  context  of  MRTD,  is  that  they  have  compact  support 
(zero  outside  a  prescribed  region). 

With  regard  to  the  choice  of  scaling  and  wavelet  functions,  for 
implementation  of  the  MRTD,  one  can  consider  smooth  func¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Battle-Lemarie  [8],  [9]  orthogonal  wavelets 
or  the  Cohen-Daubechies-Fouveau  [10],  [11]  biorthogonal 
wavelets.  The  Battle-Lemarie  wavelets  are  not  of  strictly 
compact  support,  although  these  infinite-support  functions  can 
be  truncated  approximately  in  the  context  of  MRTD  [8],  [9].  In 
this  paper,  we  focus  on  the  simpler  Haar  wavelets,  the  scaling 
function  and  mother  wavelet  for  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  1  (in 
one  dimension).  One  notices  that  the  Haar  scaling  function 
is  simply  the  pulse  expansion  used  in  the  traditional  FDTD, 
with  the  wavelets  providing  refinement  to  this  representation. 
The  MRTD  with  Haar  wavelets  is  therefore  a  natural  extension 
of  the  traditional  FDTD,  thereby  constituting  a  good  starting 
point  for  MRTD  consideration.  One  can  show,  for  example, 
that  Haar-based  MRTD  with  n  wavelet  levels  is  equivalent  to 
FDTD  with  an  expansion  in  terms  of  pulses  1/2"  the  width  of 
the  Haar  scaling  function.  One  might  consequently  argue  that 
Haar-based  MRTD  and  FDTD  are  equivalent.  The  difference 
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is  manifested  when  one  realizes  that  the  MRTD  offers  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  flexibility  than  FDTD.  In  particular,  in  the  MRTD, 
one  need  not  use  the  same  number  of  wavelet  levels  throughout 
the  computational  domain.  In  regions  of  relatively  slow  spatial 
field  variation,  one  can  use  scaling  functions  alone.  Where 
fields  vary  more  quickly,  successively  higher  wavelet  levels 
can  be  added.  Consequently,  in  the  context  of  a  Haar-based 
MRTD,  one  effectively  realizes  a  natural  multiscale  gridding 
of  the  traditional  FDTD.  There  has  been  previous  work  on  the 
development  of  multiscale  FDTD  gridding  schemes,  although 
in  that  work  there  have  been  issues  regarding  algorithmic 
stability  [12]— [14],  which  is  not  a  problem  for  the  MRTD. 

As  discussed  further  in  Section  II,  other  advantages  of  the 
MRTD  are  found  in  the  natural  way  in  which  general  material 
interfaces  and  heterogeneity  are  handled,  without  the  need  for  a 
staircase  interface  approximation,  or  the  introduction  of  special 
conformal  interface  cells.  As  with  the  multiscale  gridding  dis¬ 
cussed  above,  authors  have  developed  techniques  for  improved 
accommodation  of  general  material  interfaces  within  the  FDTD 
[15].  The  point  is  not  that  general  interfaces  cannot  be  handled 
via  FDTD,  but  rather  that  such  issues  are  treated  naturally  and 
easily  within  the  MRTD  construct  [8],  [9].  We  also  reiterate 
that  the  basic  MRTD  is  applicable  to  a  general  wavelet  expan¬ 
sion,  not  only  the  simple  Haar  wavelets  [8],  [9],  [11]  considered 
here,  and  further  benefits  are  manifested  in  the  reduced  MRTD 
numerical  dispersion  with  smooth  wavelets,  vis-a-vis  the  tradi¬ 
tional  FDTD  [9]. 

Previous  published  work  with  MRTD  has  focused  primarily 
on  its  application  to  high-speed  integrated  circuits  [8],  [9].  There 
has  recently  been  investigation  of  two-dimensional  electromag¬ 
netic  scattering  via  MRTD,  with  primary  focus  on  interaction 
with  rough  interfaces  [16].  It  is  believed  that  this  paper  consti¬ 
tutes  the  first  fully  three-dimensional  analysis  of  electromag¬ 
netic  scattering  with  MRTD,  with  the  principal  focus  here  on 
subsurface  sensing,  although  free-space  scattering  examples  are 
also  presented  as  a  special  case. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  In  Sec¬ 
tion  II,  we  present  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  MRTD  scattering 
formalism,  with  an  implementation  in  terms  of  Haar  wavelets. 
We  consider  plane-wave  excitation  and  therefore  discuss  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  traditional  FDTD  connecting  surface  to  the  MRTD 
problem.  We  also  discuss  MRTD  implementation  of  the  per¬ 
fectly  matched  layer  (PML)  absorbing  boundary  condition.  Sev¬ 
eral  example  results  are  presented  in  Section  III,  with  the  MRTD 
data  compared  to  results  computed  via  an  independent  MoM  so¬ 
lution  and  to  FDTD-generated  data.  Conclusions  and  future  di¬ 
rections  are  discussed  in  Section  IV. 

II.  MRTD  Scattering  Formulation 
A.  Basic  Formulation 

We  begin  the  MRTD  analysis  by  expanding  the  electromag¬ 
netic  fields  in  terms  of  a  wavelet  basis,  composed  of  scaling 
and  wavelet  functions,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  well-known 
method  of  moments  [3],  [4].  Scaling  functions  are  employed  in 
regions  characterized  by  smoothly  varying  fields  (coarse  field 
representation),  while  additional  sampling  points  (refinement) 
are  introduced  by  incorporating  wavelets  in  regions  of  fast  field 


variation.  This  yields  a  natural  multiresolution  field  representa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  results  presented  subsequently,  comparisons  are  made 
between  MRTD  and  FDTD  results  [2],  [7],  [15].  The  FDTD  can 
be  viewed  as  a  field  expansion  in  terms  of  pulse  basis  functions 
(cubes  in  three  dimensions),  these  pulses  being  analogous  to  the 
Haar  scaling  function.  Haar  wavelets  therefore  represent  a  good 
starting  point  for  examination  of  MRTD.  Let  the  Haar  scaling 
function  be  represented  by  <f> ,  with  the  mother  wavelet  denoted 
ij:.  These  functions  are  depicted  in  Fig.  1.  Although  a  wavelet 
decomposition  can  be  performed  in  time  as  well,  here  the  time 
variation  is  expanded  in  a  pulse  basis  h.  Assuming  an  expansion 
in  terms  of  scaling  functions  and  a  single  level  of  wavelets,  we 
have 


F(x,y,z,t) 


^  ^  (^) 


i,j,k,m=—oo 


X 


Ffffifa+Sx  0*0  <t>j+6y  (V)  <t>k+6z  (z) 
+Fttk’Cl)i+Sx  ( x )  </>j+6y  (y)  4’k+Sz  (z) 

+  ( x )  4’j+Sy  (y)  ‘Pk+Sz  (z) 

+  FtfkV^-+Sx  Or)  4'j+Sy  (y)  4'k+Sz  (z) 

+  FZtk’4,i+Sx  Or)  <t>j+6y  (y)  4>k+6z  (z) 

+  Ft’jjfi'i+Sx  Or)  4>j+Sy  (y)  4’k+6z  (z) 

+Ftj!k4,4,i+sx  {x) 4’j+sy  (y) 4>k+6z  (z) 
+FijX’,^’i+6x  (x)  ^’-i+Sy  (y)  4’k+Sz  (z) 

(1) 


where  F  denotes  any  electric  or  magnetic  field  component.  The 
indexes  i,j ,  k,  and  m  are  the  discrete  space  and  time  indexes 
related  to  the  space  and  time  coordinates,  analogous  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  FDTD  [2], [7], [15],  with  6x,  by,  Sz,  and  ^representing 
displacements  along  the  x,  y,  z,  and  t  directions.  Table  I  summa¬ 
rizes  the  relative  shifts  between  the  different  field  components, 
constituting  the  MRTD  unit  cell,  assuming  Haar  expansion  with 
scaling  functions  and  a  single  level  of  wavelets. 

Considering  (1)  more  closely,  we  note  that  each  field 
component  is  represented  by  eight  terms  (e.g.,  <f>(x)<t>{y)<t>{z), 
<f>(: c)<p(y)ij’(z),  etc.),  each  of  which  is  a  three-dimensional  basis 
function  realized  here  in  terms  of  a  Haar  scaling  function  and 
a  single  wavelet  level.  The  eight  basis  functions  are  analogous 
to  taking  a  single  FDTD  cubic  basis  and  dividing  it  in  half  in 
three  dimensions,  yielding  eight  smaller  cubes  where  there  was 
one.  In  general,  a  single  scaling  function  plus  n  wavelet  levels 
will  produce  8"  basis  functions  per  unit  cell,  for  a  given  field 
component,  which  is  equivalent  to  FDTD  with  8"  cubes  within 
the  volume  of  the  scaling  functions  alone.  As  discussed  further 
below,  by  selectively  pruning  the  number  of  wavelets  utilized 
in  a  given  region,  one  can  realize  a  multigrid  FDTD  scheme 
without  the  stability  concerns  of  previous  multigrid  FDTD 
algorithms  [12]— [14].  We  also  note  from  (1)  and  Table  I  that  the 
8"  basis  functions  used  to  represent  different  field  components 
are  in  general  shifted  spatially  by  a  quarter-cell  with  respect 
to  one  another  (a  cell  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  scaling 
function),  analogous  to  FDTD  in  which  the  different  field 
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TABLE  I 

Displacements  for  Different  Field  Components 


Ex 

Ey 

E , 

Hx 

Hy 

h2 

8x  (cells) 

0.25 

0 

0 

0 

0.25 

0.25 

dy  (cells) 

0 

0.25 

0 

0.25 

0 

0.25 

dz  (yells) 

0 

0 

0.25 

0.25 

0.25 

0 

dt(At) 

0 

0 

0 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

components  are  in  general  also  shifted  in  space  with  respect  to 
one  another  [2],  [7],  [15].  However,  in  FDTD,  the  shift  is  by 
half  a  cell. 

Consider  a  homogeneous  medium  with  electric  permittivity  e, 
magnetic  permeability  //,  and  conductivity  a.  An  example  equa¬ 
tion  from  Ampere’s  law  can  be  expressed  in  Cartesian  coordi¬ 
nates  as 


dH , 

dy 


dHy 

dz 


=  e- 


dE, 

dt 


■aEx 


(2) 


Inserting  (1)  in  (2),  we  obtain  the  MRTD  equations  by  em¬ 
ploying  a  Galerkin’s  testing  procedure  [4],  with  the  subsequent 
difference-equation  representative  of  (2)  given  as 


where  the  space  discretization  (size  of  the  scaling  function) 
in  the  x-,  y-,  and  ^-directions  is  assumed  to  be  the  same. 
The  constants  a  —  (1  —  (aAf/2e))/(l  +  (aAt/2e))  and 
(3  —  At/(eAx(l  +  aAt/2e))  corresponded  to  the  material 
characteristics  of  the  cell.  The  vector  represents  the 

eight  basis  functions  discussed  above,  for  the  field  component 
Ex  at  the  discrete  spatial  coordinates  ( i,j,k ),  with  the  super¬ 
scripts  in  (3)  representing  the  discrete  time  index  m,  as  in  the 
FDTD.  The  eight  components  of  the  fields  are  arranged  as 
shown  in  (4)  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  for  Ex,  and  the  matrices 
are 
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(5d) 


with  these  found  through  the  testing  procedure  and  via  the  rela¬ 
tions 

/  V’i+i/4  (^)  <t>i  (at)  dx  =0  (6a) 

j  ^  ^  </»*■  (x)  dx  =$i,i  ~  (6b) 

J  04 1+1/4  (-i)^  ^  dx  -  Siri  (6c) 

J  ^t+dx^  ^  ^  dx  ~Si,i  ~  (Yxl) 

J  d^+1/4  (a)y,.  ^  =si_l  i  +  3^.  ,;  (6e) 

where  b,:J  =  1  if  i  =  j  and  b,:J  =  0  if  i  ^  j.  The  MRTD  equa¬ 
tions  for  the  other  field  components  can  be  deduced  similarly. 


[g  1  ,  =  \  E<t>, 4>,4>  ]' 

,h  lx  x  x  x  x  x  x  x  J' 
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The  matrix-based  representation  of  the  update  (3)-(5)  con¬ 
stitutes  a  compact  MRTD  implementation  and  is  applicable  to  a 
general  wavelet  basis  and  an  arbitrary  number  of  wavelet  levels. 
If  higher  order  wavelet  levels  are  considered,  the  matrices  in¬ 
crease  in  size.  Through  consideration  of  the  integrals  in  (6),  it 
also  clear  that  wavelets  and  scaling  functions  of  compact  sup¬ 
port  are  desirable,  such  that  the  matrices  in  (3)-(5)  are  as  small 
as  possible. 

In  (3)-(5),  scaling  and  wavelet  functions  are  used  throughout 
the  computational  domain.  As  discussed  in  Section  III,  in  prac¬ 
tice  scaling  functions  are  used  everywhere  and  wavelets  are  only 
utilized  in  regions  of  relatively  fast  field  variation.  In  the  re¬ 
sults  presented  below,  we  consider  regions  that  are  represented 
in  terms  of  scaling  functions  alone,  for  each  of  the  three  di¬ 
mensions,  and  other  regions  in  which  spatial  variation  in  each 
Cartesian  direction  is  expanded  in  terms  of  scaling  functions  and 
a  single  wavelet  level.  This  implies  that  in  some  regions,  one 
basis  function  is  used  within  the  volume  of  the  three-dimen¬ 
sional  scaling  function  (scaling  functions  alone),  and  in  other 
regions,  eight  basis  functions  are  used  (scaling  function  plus 
single  wavelet  level).  This  is  analogous  to  a  multigrid  FDTD 
scheme  [  12]— [  14],  in  which  a  certain  cubic  basis  is  used  in  some 
regions  and,  in  other  regions,  eight  smaller  cubes  are  used  in 
this  same  volume.  However,  we  note  that  within  the  context  of 
MRTD,  we  need  not  restrict  ourselves  to  one  or  eight  basis  func¬ 
tions  within  a  given  cubic  volume.  We  can  utilize  a  subset  of  the 
components  in  (4),  ranging  from  one  to  eight.  For  example,  if 
we  apply  wavelets  in  the  x-  and  //-directions,  but  only  scaling 
functions  in  z,  we  realize  bases  that  are  analogous  to  FDTD  with 
noncubic  basis  functions  (the  basis  length  in  z  is  twice  that  in 
x  and  y).  This  is  appropriate  for  geometries  in  which  the  fields 
may  vary  quickly  in  x  and  y,  but  not  in  z.  We  do  not  consider 
this  higher  level  pruning  scheme  here,  but  this  discussion  points 
out  the  flexibility  of  MRTD,  even  with  simple  Haar  basis  func¬ 
tions. 

With  regard  to  the  stability  condition,  as  indicated  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction,  a  Haar-based  MRTD  with  n  wavelet  levels,  assuming 
a  scaling  function  of  width  w,  is  identical  to  an  FDTD  scheme 
with  spatial  sampling  of  w/2n,  and  therefore  the  Haar-based 
MRTD  stability  condition  can  be  easily  borrowed  from  that  of 
the  traditional  FDTD  [2],  [7],  [15].  We  note  that  for  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  wavelet  expansion,  the  stability  condition  is  different  than 
that  of  the  FDTD  [9],  Finally,  as  in  the  FDTD  analysis,  one  need 


only  store  the  time-dependent  basis-function  coefficients  on  a 
Huy  gen’s  surface  enclosing  the  target.  The  scattered  fields  at 
any  position  outside  the  Huygen  surface  are  calculated  by  con¬ 
volving  the  Huygen  equivalent  currents  with  the  Green’s  func¬ 
tion  characteristic  of  the  outside  region. 

B.  Dielectric  Interfaces 

The  surfaces  of  arbitrary-shaped  dielectric  objects  are  gener¬ 
ally  not  conformal  to  the  Haar-MRTD  rectangular  grid.  Sim¬ 
ilar  issues  occur  in  the  FDTD,  in  which  one  can  consider  a 
staircase  approximation  to  the  interface  [17],  averaging  [15],  or 
conformal  FDTD  cells  [18].  While  conformal  FDTD  cells  can 
be  tailored  to  general  surfaces,  the  mesh  for  each  target  must 
be  considered  anew.  Within  the  context  of  MRTD,  there  are 
no  such  issues.  The  same  wavelet-based  mesh  is  applied  to  all 
inhomogeneities,  without  requiring  a  staircase  approximation. 
Again  considering  (2),  for  example,  the  wavelet  expansion  and 
Galerkin  testing  yield  a  generalized  form  of  (3),  expressed  as 


-  {[Di]  -  m  }  (7) 

where  we  have  (8),  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  We  observe 
that  there  are  only  eight  elements  required  in  (8),  expressed  as 

sr  (x,  y,  z)(f>i+Sx  (x)  fj+Sy  (y)  <f>k+Sz  (z) 

cell  i,j,k 

Xi+6x  Or)  £j+Sy  (y)  Ck+Sz  (z)  dxdydz  (9) 

where  e  (x,  y,  z)  is  the  distribution  function  of  the  permittivity 
and  x->  £?  and  C  can  be  function  <f>  or  0i  We  also  obtain  the 
analogous  matrix  [cr]^  .  k.  From  (7),  we  see  that  the  inverse  of 
((1/Af)  [e]  +  (1/2)  [a])  is  required  for  each  cell  filled  with  in¬ 
homogeneous  media  to  obtain  an  explicit  updating  equation. 
This  is  not  a  big  burden  since  all  matrices  are  computed  once  and 
subsequently  utilized  in  the  time-stepping  algorithm.  Moreover, 
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the  matrixes  [e^  ■  k  and  [ct]^  -  k  are  diagonal  if  the  cell  ( i,j ,  k) 
is  homogeneous.  For  this  case,  (7)  reduces  to  (3).  Therefore,  we 
only  use  the  form  in  (7)  for  cells  in  which  the  material  is  inho¬ 
mogeneous. 


C.  Connecting  Surface 

When  the  source  is  distant  from  the  target  of  interest,  the 
incident  fields  can  typically  be  well  approximated  in  terms  of  a 
plane  wave.  We  here  employ  a  connecting  surface  [15],  which 
divides  the  fields  into  total  fields  (inside  surface)  and  scat¬ 
tered  fields  (outside  surface).  Connecting  surfaces  have  been 
discussed  previously  in  the  context  of  FDTD,  and  here  they 
are  discussed  in  terms  of  MRTD.  To  implement  a  connecting 
surface,  one  requires  the  time-domain  incident  plane-wave 
fields  on  a  closed  surface  enclosing  the  target.  For  free-space 
scattering,  these  fields  can  be  expressed  in  closed  form,  while 
for  more  general  media,  more  care  is  required.  In  particular,  in 
the  context  of  subsurface  sensing,  one  is  interested  in  a  pulsed 
plane  wave  incident  in  the  presence  of  a  lossy  half-space  [3], 
[4],  [6],  For  this  problem,  the  incident  fields  are  frequency 
dependent,  and  therefore  they  are  calculated  in  closed  form  in 
the  frequency  domain,  with  the  time-domain  incident  fields  on 
the  connecting  surface  synthesized  via  Fourier  transform.  Note 
that  in  the  half-space  in  which  the  incident  fields  first  arrive, 
the  incident  fields  due  to  an  infinite  half-space  include  the 
initial  incident  fields  plus  the  Snell’ s-law  reflected  component, 
while  in  the  subsurface  the  incident  fields  are  represented  by 
the  transmitted  component. 

For  the  cells  in  the  vicinity  of  the  connecting  surface, 
the  update  equations,  e.g.,  (3)  and  (7),  contain  both  total- 
and  scattered-field  terms.  Correction  terms  are  introduced 
to  balance  this  disparity,  with  the  terms  represented  by  the 
incident  fields  [15].  We  again  consider  (3),  for  example.  For 
MRTD  cells  around  the  connecting  surface,  the  fields  on  one 
side  of  the  surface  are  scattered  fields  alone  and  on  the  other 
side  total  fields.  Consider  the  bottom  of  a  connecting  surface, 
with  £ -position  k  in  the  total  field  region  and  k—  1  in  the  scat¬ 
tered-field  region.  The  coefficients  fi and  H'f’-'f  are 
related  to  the  scattered-field  region,  while  the  other  coefficients 
are  related  to  the  total-field  region.  Therefore,  to  keep  the 
equation  consistent,  a  correction  term  Ex’^.’f  (correction 

is  added  on  the  right  side  of  (3).  In  this  case,  the  correction 
Eiljlt (m+1)  (correction  is  expressed  as 


£}4>,4>,4>  (m+l) 


■■P 


h: 


(10) 


We  see  therefore  that  the  correction  terms  in  the  MRTD  are  han¬ 
dled  analogously  to  how  they  are  treated  in  the  FDTD. 


D.  Perfectly  Matched  Layer  ( PML ) 

A  PML  [19],  [20]  is  employed  as  the  absorbing  boundary 
conditions.  To  save  computer  memory,  we  only  split  the  fields 
[19]  in  the  PML  region.  We  again  consider  Ex  as  an  example. 
This  field  component  can  be  split  into  two  parts,  Exy  and  Exx 
[19],  which  propagate  along  the  y-  and £ -direction,  respectively. 


The  corresponding  governing  equations  for  lossy  medium  are 
therefore  expressed  as 
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where  (,xy  and  are  two  auxiliary  variables,  and  the  appro¬ 
priate  selection  of  the  parameters  sq,  and  ct,  can  be  found 
in  [20].  The  corresponding  MRTD  updating  equations  are  now 
rewritten  as 
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where  the  coefficients  av  and  [3V  (index  v  can  be  xy  or  xz)  are 
given  by 
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where  the  exponential  time-stepping  [19]  has  been  used.  Con¬ 
sequently,  like  the  connecting  surface,  the  PML  is  handled  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  FDTD  [19]. 


III.  Results 

Several  scattering  scenarios  are  presented  for  dielectric 
targets  in  vacuum  as  well  as  targets  in  the  vicinity  of  a  lossy 
half-space,  the  latter  motivated  by  subsurface-sensing  applica¬ 
tions.  The  examples  are  selected  to  underscore  the  strengths  and 
limitations  of  the  MRTD,  as  implemented  via  Haar  wavelets. 
In  all  examples,  plane-wave  excitation  is  considered,  with  con¬ 
necting-surface  implementation  as  discussed  in  Section  II.C. 

A.  Dielectric  Sphere  in  Free  Space 

We  first  consider  a  lossless  dielectric  sphere  of  relative  per¬ 
mittivity  er  =  4  and  16  cm  radius,  in  free  space,  with  results 
compared  with  data  calculated  via  an  MoM  analysis  tailored  for 
a  body  of  revolution  (BoR)  [21].  The  comparison  is  performed 
in  terms  of  radar  cross  section  (RCS)  as  a  function  of  frequency. 
Concerning  the  MRTD  results,  a  Fourier  transform  is  taken  of 
the  time-domain  fields  on  the  surface  of  a  Huygen’s  surface  that 
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Fig.  2.  Monostatic  RCS  of  a  16-cm-radius  dielectric  sphere  of  dielectric 
constant;  er  =  4,  as  computed  via  MRTD  and  a  BoR-MoM  model  [21]. 

encloses  the  target,  with  these  frequency-domain  fields  spatially 
convolved  with  the  appropriate  Green’s  function,  to  compute 
the  far-zone  scattered  fields.  These  fields  are  then  divided  by 
the  frequency  response  of  the  incident  waveform  to  deconvolve 
the  effects  of  the  incident  pulse.  In  this  example,  we  use  the 
free-space  Green’s  function;  in  examples  below,  the  half- space 
Green’s  function  is  employed.  We  see  in  Fig.  2  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  frequency-dependent  MRTD  and  BoR-MoM 
results  is  generally  good.  In  this  example,  the  PML  is  placed 
4  cm  from  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  and  therefore  almost  the 
entire  computational  domain  is  occupied  by  the  target.  Conse¬ 
quently,  for  this  example,  we  do  not  exploit  the  multiresolution 
properties  of  MRTD,  since  the  air  region  outside  the  target  is 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  target  volume.  In  particular,  there 
is  little  computational  savings  in  using  scaling  functions  alone 
in  the  air  region  (outside  the  target)  and  scaling  functions  and 
wavelets  inside  the  target.  Therefore,  the  Haar  scaling  function 
and  a  single  level  of  wavelets  are  used  throughout. 

In  this  example,  the  principal  advantage  of  the  MRTD  is  man¬ 
ifested  in  the  analysis  of  the  curved  spherical  surface,  which  is 
not  matched  to  a  Cartesian  lattice.  In  particular,  we  have  used 
both  scaling  functions  and  wavelets  throughout  the  computa¬ 
tional  domain,  with  the  smallest  dimension  cubes  in  this  anal¬ 
ysis  having  a  volume  of  1  x  lx  1  cm3,  which  constitutes  a  rela¬ 
tively  coarse  representation  for  the  sphere  considered  (an  FDTD 
staircase  approximation  with  this  discretization  yields  errors  on 
the  order  of  2.0  dB).  Within  the  context  of  MRTD,  the  inhomo¬ 
geneity  is  handled  as  discussed  in  Section  II-B. 

B.  Two  Dielectric  Cylinders  in  Free  Space 

The  example  in  Section  III-A  underscores  that  not  all  targets 
necessarily  require  a  multiresolution  algorithm.  However,  there 
are  many  complex  targets  for  which  such  an  analysis  is  par¬ 
ticularly  useful.  As  such  an  example,  we  consider  the  bistatic 
RCS  from  two  proximate  dielectric  cylinders  in  free  space.  The 
scattering  geometry  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  with  dimensions  D\  = 
20  cm,  ZU  —  12  cm,  hi  —  102  cm,  h>  —  42  cm,  and  l  — 


Fig.  3.  Two  dielectric  cylinders  in  free  space  with  plane-wave  excitation. 

80  cm.  The  relative  permittivity  of  each  target  is  er  =  3.  In 
Fig.  4,  we  compare  the  bistatic  RCS  as  computed  via  MRTD 
and  FDTD,  for  a  frequency  of  700  MHz,  with  incident  angles 
#inc  =  45°  and  (p-lnc  —  0°,  with  observation  at  the  angles 
9S  —  90°  and  <ps  —  0  —  180°.  While  one  is  unlikely  to  perform 
such  a  bistatic  measurement  in  practice,  we  have  found  bistatic 
comparisons  to  be  a  particularly  good  test  of  model  accuracy. 
The  frequency-domain  data  are  computed  from  the  time-domain 
MRTD  and  FDTD  fields,  as  discussed  in  Section  III-A. 

In  the  FDTD  computations,  a  cell  size  of  1  x  1  X  1  cm3  is 
used  throughout.  In  the  MRTD  computations,  wavelets  are  used 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  targets,  with  scaling  functions  alone  used 
outside.  Where  wavelets  are  employed,  the  resolution  is  as  in  the 
FDTD,  and  in  the  regions  of  scaling  functions  alone  the  sam¬ 
pling  is  half  as  fine  (one  MRTD  cube,  where  FDTD  employs 
eight).  In  the  vicinity  of  the  connecting  surface,  for  the  inci¬ 
dent  fields,  both  scaling  functions  and  wavelets  are  used.  For 
the  FDTD  computations  the  material  interface  at  the  target  sur¬ 
face  is  treated  via  averaging  the  respective  permittivities  [15], 
while  in  the  MRTD  the  material  inhomogeneity  is  handled  as 
discussed  in  Section  II-B.  We  consider  the  copolarized  fields  in 
Fig.  4(a)  and  the  cross-polarized  case  in  Fig.  4(b).  We  see  that 
the  agreement  between  the  FDTD  and  MRTD  computations  is 
generally  good. 

For  the  computations  considered  in  Fig.  4,  28%  of  the  MRTD 
volume  is  modeled  via  scaling  functions  alone,  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  modeled  via  a  single  level  of  wavelets  as  well.  In  the 
time-domain  computations,  a  fourth-order  Rayleigh  pulse  [22] 
(central  frequency  is  600  MHz)  is  chosen  as  the  source,  and  the 
MRTD  calculations  required  23%  less  computation  time  (CPU) 
vis-a-vis  the  FDTD.  The  savings  in  computation  time  is  largely 
dictated  by  the  spatial  separation  between  the  two  cylinders  in 
Fig.  3,  with  further  advantages  of  MRTD  realized  as  this  sepa¬ 
ration  is  increased. 

C.  Canonical  Buried  Targets 

Many  land  mines  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  with  this 
problem  in  mind  we  consider  a  dielectric  cylinder  of  4  cm 
height  and  8  cm  diameter,  with  4  cm  between  the  top  of  the 
target  and  the  air-ground  interface.  The  relative  permittivity 
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Fig.  4.  Bistatic  scattering  for  the  target  in  Fig.  3,  at  frequency  700  MHz,  with 
Di  =  20  cm,  D2  =  12  cm,  hi  =  102  cm,  h 2  =  42  cm,  and  /  =  80  cm.  The 
relative  permittivity  of  each  target  is  er  =3.  The  plane- wave  incident  angles 
are  0£nc  =45°  and  (pi 11C  =0°,  with  observation  at  the  angles  9S  =90°  and 
ips  =0  —  180°.  The  data  are  computed  via  MRTD  and  FDTD.  (a)  Copolarized 
and  (b)  cross-polarized  fields. 

of  the  target  is  er  —  2,  and  the  soil  is  modeled  with  a  relative 
permittivity  ey  =  5  and  conductivity  o  —  0.01  S/m.  Note 
that  even  a  real  permittivity  with  frequency-independent  con¬ 
ductivity  yields  a  dispersive  soil  medium.  However,  often  one 
wishes  to  employ  a  more-sophisticated  model  for  the  dispersive 
properties  of  soil  [2]— [4],  [6],  [7].  Such  dispersion  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  FDTD  formalism  [2],  [7],  and  similar 
modifications  can  be  made  to  MRTD,  although  we  have  not 
considered  such  here. 

The  plane-wave  excitation  has  an  incidence  angle  0Lll<:  =  45°, 
and  the  bistatic  scattered  fields  are  viewed  as  a  function  of  9S, 
in  the  same  azimuthal  plane  as  the  incident  wave.  Results  are 
shown  for  frequencies  of  300,  500,  and  700  MHz,  with  MRTD 
results  compared  with  data  computed  via  a  BoR-MoM  model 
[21],  As  indicated  in  Fig.  5,  the  bistatic  results  from  these  two 
disparate  models  are  in  good  relative  agreement. 


In  Fig.  6,  we  consider  the  same  scattering  scenario  as  in  Fig.  5, 
but  now  we  consider  monostatic  scattering  as  a  function  of  fre¬ 
quency.  The  excitation  is  incident  as  in  Fig.  4.  The  agreement 
between  the  two  models  is  consistent  with  our  previous  exam¬ 
ples.  In  these  computations,  the  PML  in  the  air  region  is  placed 
close  to  the  air-soil  interface,  and  therefore  the  air  region  in 
these  computations  constitutes  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
computational  volume.  Moreover,  since  the  target-soil  contrast 
is  relatively  small,  there  is  less  need  for  a  multiresolution  anal¬ 
ysis.  In  these  MRTD  computations,  wavelets  and  scaling  func¬ 
tions  are  employed  throughout,  with  the  principal  utility  of  the 
MRTD  again  found  in  the  manner  by  which  the  curved  target 
surface  is  handled.  The  smallest  cube  in  these  computations  had 
dimensions  0.5  X  0.5  X  0.5  cm3,  and  the  central  frequency  of 
the  incident  pulse  is  900  MHz.  Note  that  in  the  context  of  a 
Haar  expansion,  when  wavelets  are  used  throughout,  one  could 
simply  utilize  scaling  functions  alone,  with  cell  size  split  in  half 
(in  each  dimension). 

D.  Buried  Target  Near  Clutter 

As  indicated  in  Section  III-D,  for  many  subsurface-sensing 
problems,  the  utility  of  the  MRTD  multiresolution  property  is 
less  clear,  since  the  PML  allows  the  air  region  to  be  very  small 
(the  PML  is  close  to  the  air-ground  interface).  In  this  case,  the 
air  region,  which  permits  coarser  spatial  sampling  than  the  di¬ 
electric  target  and  soil,  only  constitutes  a  small  fraction  of  the 
computational  domain.  However,  there  are  problem  classes  for 
which  MRTD  yields  clear  advantages.  For  example,  rough-sur¬ 
face  scattering  is  a  problem  well  suited  to  MRTD,  this  having 
been  demonstrated  previously  for  two-dimensional  problems 
[16].  In  particular,  a  general  rough  surface  often  manifests  fine 
roughness  structure  that  is  difficult  to  model  via  special  con¬ 
formal  FDTD  cells  [18],  due  to  the  generality  of  the  roughness. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  manner  with  which  MRTD  han¬ 
dles  dielectric  interfaces  is  well  suited  to  the  analysis  of  such 
scattering  scenarios.  Rough-surface  scattering  is  a  discipline 
unto  itself  and  requires  a  statistical  parametrization  of  the  sur¬ 
face  and  scattered  fields  [16].  In  lieu  of  addressing  this  problem 
directly,  we  consider  a  simpler  but  related  scattering  scenario.  In 
Fig.  7,  we  again  consider  a  buried  dielectric  cylinder,  but  now 
there  is  a  protruding  bump  (“hill”)  in  the  surface,  characterized 
by  radius  r  and  height  s.  This  bump  constitutes  one  portion 
of  a  general  rough  surface,  allowing  consideration  of  relevant 
numerical  issues.  In  particular,  for  a  “hill”  of  height  s,  assume 
that  k  FDTD  cells  are  employed  along  the  height  dimension  s 
(Fig.  7).  As  the  height  s  diminishes,  the  size  of  the  FDTD  cells 
must  diminish  (/>;  must  increase).  If  the  FDTD  cells  are  sampled 
uniformly  across  the  computational  domain,  as  in  a  traditional 
FDTD  analysis,  the  accurate  representation  of  this  fine  structure 
will  significantly  increase  the  numerical  size  of  the  problem. 
Similar  issues  hold  in  the  context  of  representing  the  detail  in  a 
rough  surface  [16]. 

We  consider  scattered  fields  from  the  situation  in  Fig.  7,  as 
computed  via  FDTD  and  MRTD.  In  MRTD  scaling,  functions 
are  used  throughout,  and  a  single  level  of  wavelets  is  used  in 
the  subsurface  and  about  the  “hill.”  Assume  that  the  scaling 
functions  have  sides  of  length  w.  In  the  FDTD  analysis,  we 
initially  use  cells  of  length  w/2,  corresponding  to  an  MRTD 
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Fig.  5.  Copolarized  bistatic  scattering  from  a  lossless  dielectric  buried  in  a  lossy  half-space  (see  insert  for  geometric  and  electrical  parameters).  The  incident 
plane  wave  is  incident  at  5IU._  =  45 15 ,  and  the  bistatic  fields  are  computed  as  a  function  of  9,  in  the  same  azimuthal  plane  as  the  incident  wave.  Data  are  computed 
via  the  MRTD  and  BoR-MoM  [21]  at  300,  500,  and  700  MHz. 


Monostatic  RCS  of  a  buried  cylinder 


Frequency,  GHz 


Fig.  6.  Monostatic  RCS  as  a  function  of  frequency  for  the  target  geometry  and 
incidence  angle  considered  in  Fig.  5. 

scheme  with  Haar  wavelets  throughout.  In  the  MRTD,  the  “hill” 
inhomogeneity  is  modeled  as  discussed  in  Section  II-B,  and 
the  FDTD  performs  averaging  across  discrete  inhomogeneities 
[15].  One  could  also  employ  conformal  FDTD  cells  [18],  but 
this  is  not  considered  here,  as  this  would  be  difficult  to  imple¬ 
ment  for  a  general  rough  surface. 

The  results  in  Fig.  8  correspond  to  h  =  8  cm,  d  =  4  cm,  D  = 
16  cm,  r  —  16  cm,  and  l  —  30  cm  and  the  relative  permittivity 


Fig.  7.  Scattering  geometry  for  results  in  Fig.  8Fig.  9.  The  plane-wave 
excitation  is  incident  in  the  azimuthal  plane  bisecting  the  centers  of  the 
cylindrical  target  and  spherically  shaped  surface  clutter. 

of  the  lossless  target  is  er  =  2.0.  The  soil  is  modeled  as  in 
Figs.  5  and  6,  and  we  consider  5  =  3  cm,  5  =  5  cm,  and  s  — 
8  cm.  In  the  initial  examples,  the  spatial  sampling  is  w  —  2  cm, 
corresponding  to  k  =  3,  k  =  5,  and  k  =  8  for  5  =  3  cm, 
s  =  5  cm  and  s  =  8  cm,  respectively.The  bistatic  RCS  is  plotted 
as  a  function  of  9S  in  a  plane  bisecting  the  center  of  the  two 
scatterers  (Fig.  7),  with  the  excitation  in  this  plane  at  9U,,.  =  45°. 
As  expected,  as  the  size  of  the  hill  diminishes,  so  do  the  scattered 
fields.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  differences  between  the  MRTD  and 
FDTD  increase  as  the  hill  size  diminishes,  which  is  manifested 
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Fig.  8.  Bistatic  scattering  from  the  target  in  Fig.  7,  with  parameters  h  =  8  cm, 
<7  =  4  cm,  D  =  1G  cm,  r  =  1G  cm,  and  /  =  30  cm,  and  the  relative 
permittivity  of  the  lossless  target  is  er  =2.0.  The  soil  is  modeled  as  in  Figs.  5 
and  6,  and  results  are  presented  for  s  =  3  cm,  .s  =  5  cm,  and  s  =  8  cm.  The 
plane- wave  excitation  is  at  5iu._  =  4 S'5.  The  scaling  function  has  a  width  w  and 
the  FDTD  cells  have  width  wf  2,  where  w  =  2  cm.  (a)  HH  polarization  and  (b) 
VV  polarization. 

by  the  fact  that,  with  the  discretization  level  considered,  the  hill 
is  not  well  represented  via  the  FDTD. 

In  Fig.  9,  we  again  consider  the  s  —  3  cm  case  but  increase 
the  FDTD  sample  rate.  In  particular,  the  FDTD  cell  width  is  now 
w/4,  where  w  is  again  the  length  of  the  Haar  scaling  functions. 
We  see  that  now  the  FDTD  and  MRTD  results  are  in  nearly 
exact  agreement  for  HH  polarization  and  in  closer  agreement 
for  VV  polarization.  For  the  case  5  =  3  cm,  k  =  3  in  Fig.  8  and 
k  —  6  in  Fig.  9.  As  applied  here,  a  uniform  spatial  sampling 
has  been  used  throughout  the  FDTD  model,  and  therefore  the 
FDTD  computations  in  Fig.  9  required  83%  more  CPU  time  than 
the  corresponding  MRTD  results  with  scaling-function  width  w. 
A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  benefits  of  MRTD  for  rough- 
surface  scattering  is  discussed  in  [16]. 


Fig.  9.  Bistatic  scattering  as  in  Fig.  8,  for  the  case  s  =  3  cm.  The  MRTD 
results  are  as  in  Fig.  8,  but  the  FDTD  results  employ  spatial  sampling  twice  as 
dense  as  Fig.  8.  In  particular,  the  scaling  function  has  a  width  w  and  the  FDTD 
cells  have  width  w/4,  where  w  =  2  cm.  The  "coarse”  results  correspond  to 
data  from  Fig.  8.  (a)  HH  polarization  and  (b)  VV  polarization. 

IV.  Conclusion 

In  this  paper,  we  have  examined  the  analysis  of  three-dimen¬ 
sional  scattering  via  the  MRTD  method,  with  a  Haar-wavelet 
expansion.  Comparisons  have  been  made  to  data  generated  via 
an  MoM  model  [21]  and  to  FDTD-generated  data.  Several  ob¬ 
servations  can  be  accrued  from  these  initial  studies.  First,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  MRTD  is  manifested  in  its  natural  multigrid  ca¬ 
pabilities.  In  particular,  within  the  context  of  a  Haar  expansion, 
regions  in  which  wavelets  are  employed  correspond  to  cubic 
sampling  at  a  higher  density  relative  to  where  scaling  functions 
are  used  alone.  A  good  example  of  where  such  a  multiresolu¬ 
tion  scheme  might  appear  salutary  is  for  subsurface  sensing. 
For  such  a  problem,  one  can  often  spatially  sample  the  air  re¬ 
gion  more  coarsely  than  the  soil,  since  the  wavelength  in  air 
is  typically  much  larger  than  that  in  the  soil.  However,  new 
absorbing-boundary  conditions  (ABCs),  such  as  the  perfectly 
matched  layer  [19],  [20],  are  so  good  that  the  ABC  can  be  placed 
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very  close  to  the  air-soil  interface.  Therefore,  the  air  region 
constitutes  a  small  fraction  of  the  computational  domain,  real¬ 
izing  less  computational  benefit  to  a  multiresolution  analysis. 
We  found  the  same  to  be  true  of  free-space  scattering  from  a  di¬ 
electric  sphere,  for  example,  in  which  the  PML  ABC  was  again 
placed  very  close  to  the  target,  minimizing  the  volume  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  computational  domain  by  the  surrounding  air.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  there  are  problems  for  which  such  a  multiscale  anal¬ 
ysis  is  appropriate,  e.g., multiple  dielectric  targets  with  relatively 
large  intertarget  spacing.  Moreover,  if  there  is  a  large  contrast 
between  a  buried  target  and  the  surrounding  soil,  a  multiresolu¬ 
tion  analysis  may  again  be  desirable. 

In  the  examples  considered  here,  in  which  the  targets  had 
a  curved  surface  that  did  not  conform  to  the  Cartesian  FDTD 
or  MRTD  grid,  the  principal  utility  of  MRTD  was  manifested 
in  the  handling  of  general  inhomogeneities.  As  discussed  in 
Section  II-B,  for  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  discrete  dielectric 
contrasts,  the  MRTD  difference  equations  are  augmented  by 
matrices  that  account  for  the  material  medium.  These  matrices 
are  easily  computed  (and  stored)  within  the  context  of  MRTD, 
and  it  was  demonstrated  that  in  some  examples  this  can  lead 
to  significant  numerical  savings  vis-a-vis  a  traditional  (simple) 
FDTD  analysis.  In  particular,  in  FDTD  one  typically  samples 
the  computational  domain  uniformly  in  space,  and  therefore 
the  computational  complexity  is  dictated  by  the  smallest  scatter 
to  be  discretized.  It  should  be  noted  that  conformal  cells  have 
been  introduced  within  the  context  of  FDTD,  which  could  also 
be  employed  to  handle  local  curvature  [18],  Multigrid  FDTD 
schemes  have  also  been  addressed,  although  these  typically 
require  significant  care  to  assure  numerical  stability  [12]— [14], 
It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  examples  presented  in 
this  paper,  comparing  FDTD  and  MRTD,  handicapped  the 
FDTD  scheme  in  that  the  simplest  FDTD  implementation 
has  been  considered.  In  this  context,  we  note  that  numerous 
improvements  have  been  implemented  in  the  FDTD,  allowing 
it  to  consider  multigridding  (as  mentioned  above)  as  well  as 
conformal  meshes  [23]— [25] . 

We  have  undertaken  an  initial  investigation  of  the  utility  of 
MRTD  for  three-dimensional  scattering  problems,  employing 
Haar  wavelets.  There  are  many  issues  that  deserve  further 
study.  In  particular,  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  MRTD 
involves  reduced  numerical  dispersion  compared  to  FDTD,  as¬ 
suming  that  higher  order  wavelets  are  employed.  For  example, 
the  Battle-Lemarie  wavelets  have  been  demonstrated  to  yield 
markedly  reduced  numerical  dispersion  relative  to  FDTD  [9], 
although  the  integrals  required  for  material  inhomogeneity  are 
more  complicated  than  with  a  Haar  expansion.  One  can  also 
consider  a  biorthogonal  wavelet  expansion  [10],  which  offers 
advantages  relative  to  orthogonal  wavelets.  Therefore,  while  a 
principal  utility  of  MRTD,  as  investigated  here,  has  centered 
around  the  ability  to  handle  general  dielectric  inhomogeneity, 
to  this  advantage  can  be  added  reduced  numerical  dispersion 
through  use  of  more  sophisticated  wavelets. 
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I.  Introduction 

Conventional  approaches  to  chemical  sensors  have 
traditionally  made  use  of  a  "lock-and-key"  design, 
wherein  a  specific  receptor  is  synthesized  in  order  to 
strongly  and  highly  selectively  bind  the  analyte  of 
interest.1-6  A  related  approach  involves  exploiting  a 
general  physicochemical  effect  selectively  toward  a 
single  analyte,  such  as  the  use  of  the  ionic  effect  in 
the  construction  of  a  pH  electrode.  In  the  first 
approach,  selectivity  is  achieved  through  recognition 
of  the  analyte  at  the  receptor  site,  and  in  the  second, 
selectivity  is  achieved  through  the  transduction 
process  in  which  the  method  of  detection  dictates 
which  species  are  sensed.  Such  approaches  are  ap¬ 
propriate  when  a  specific  target  compound  is  to  be 
identified  in  the  presence  of  controlled  backgrounds 
and  interferences.  However,  this  type  of  approach 
requires  the  synthesis  of  a  separate,  highly  selective 
sensor  for  each  analyte  to  be  detected.  In  addition, 
this  type  of  approach  is  not  particularly  useful  for 
analyzing,  classifying,  or  assigning  human  value 
judgments  to  the  composition  of  complex  vapor 
mixtures  such  as  perfumes,  beers,  foods,  mixtures  of 
solvents,  etc. 

An  emerging  strategy  that  is  complementary  to  the 
conventional  chemical  sensing  approach  involves  the 
use  of  sensor  arrays.  The  utilization  of  sensor  arrays 
is  inspired  by  the  superb  performance  of  biological 
olfactory  systems  in  odor  detection,  identification, 
tracking,  and  location  tasks.  Recent  work  has  shown 
that  the  mammalian  olfactory  system  contains  ap¬ 
proximately  1000  different  olfactory  receptor  genes 
and  that,  upon  odor  stimulation,  responses  from 
many  receptors  are  sent  to  the  olfactory  bulb  and 
then  on  to  the  olfactory  cortex  for  processing.7-10 
Furthermore,  recent  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  olfactory  receptors  are  not  highly  selectivetoward 
specific  analytes;  in  fact,  one  receptor  responds  to 
many  analytes  and  many  receptors  respond  to  any 
given  analyte.810-12  Pattern  recognition  methods  are 
thus  thought  to  be  a  dominant  mode  of  olfactory 
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signal  processing  in  the  broadly  responsive  portion 
of  the  olfactory  system  of  higher  mammals. 

In  the  array  approach,  the  strict  "lock-and-key" 
design  criterion  of  traditional  sensing  devices  is 
abandoned.  I  nstead,  in  this  alternative  sensor  archi¬ 
tecture,  an  array  of  different  sensors  is  used,  with 
every  element  in  the  sensor  array  chosen  to  respond 
to  a  number  of  different  chemicals  or  classes  of 
chemicals.  The  elements  of  such  an  array  need  not 
be  individually  highly  selective  toward  any  given 
analyte,  so  this  stressing  constraint  on  sensor  design 
is  relaxed.  I  nstead,  the  collection  of  sensors  should 
contain  as  much  chemical  diversity  as  possible,  so 
that  the  array  responds  to  the  largest  possible  cross- 
section  of  analytes.  I  n  practice,  most  chemical  sensors 
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suffer  from  some  interference  by  responding  to 
chemical  species  that  are  structurally  or  chemically 
similar  to  the  desired  analyte.  This  interference  is 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  "lock"  being  able  to 
fit  a  number  of  imperfect  "keys".  Differentially  re¬ 
sponsive  arrays  take  advantage  of  this  interference 
or  "cross  reactivity"  by  deliberately  attemptingto  use 
the  nonspecific  response  patterns  for  analyte  recogni¬ 
tion.  In  this  design,  identification  of  an  analyte 
cannot  be  accomplished  from  the  response  of  a  single 
sensor  element;  a  distinct  pattern  of  responses  pro- 
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duced  over  the  collection  of  sensors  in  the  array  can 
provide  a  fingerprint  that  allows  classification  and 
identification  of  the  analyte  (F  igure  1).  The  pattern 
can  be  obtained  from  equilibrium  or  kinetic  responses 
with  the  latter  often  providing  additional  discrimi¬ 
nating  power.  The  response  mechanism  for  such 
systems  is  highly  varied,  as  described  in  the  sections 
below.  Both  binding  and  colligative  properties  can  be 
interrogated  with  such  arrays.  For  example,  broadly 
responsive  receptors  can  be  employed  to  allow  a 
range  of  structurally  similar  molecules  to  bind, 
membranes  may  be  used  that  are  size  selective,  and 
polymers  may  be  employed  that  select  on  the  basis 
of  polarity.  All  these  recognition  mechanisms,  as  well 
as  others  descri  bed  i  n  this  review,  are  often  employed 
simultaneously  in  these  arrays.  These  types  of  sys¬ 
tems,  which  are  the  topic  of  this  review,  are  thus 
commonly  designated  as  artificial  or  electronic  noses. 

The  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  it  can  yield 
responses  to  a  variety  of  different  analytes,  including 
those  for  which  the  array  was  not  necessarily  origi¬ 
nally  designed  to  detect.  An  array  of  sensors  natu¬ 
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rally  performs  an  integration  to  yield  a  unique  signal 
for  complex  but  distinctive  odors  (e.g.,  cheeses,  beers, 
etc.)  without  requiring  that  the  mixture  be  broken 
down  into  its  individual  components  prior  to,  or 
during,  the  analysis.  This  is  a  disadvantage  when  the 
precise  chemical  composition  of  a  complex  mixture 
is  required  but  is  advantageous  when  the  only 
required  information  is  the  composite  composition  of 
the  odor  of  concern.  Some  additional  information  can 
also  be  obtained  by  identifying  unique  spatial  and/ 
or  temporal  characteristics  of  certain  analytes,  so 
that  the  composition  of  even  modestly  complex  mix¬ 
tures  can  sometimes  be  obtained  from  sensor  array 
signals  using  such  methods.  Another  potential  dis¬ 
advantages  an  array  system  is  the  possibility  that 
other  unknowns  may  give  the  same  "unique"  signal 
as  a  specific  analyte  of  interest.  Flowever,  these 
arrays  are  no  different  from  other  sensor  types,  in 
that  there  is  always  the  potential  for  species  other 
than  the  analyte  of  interest  to  provide  a  response  that 
may  be  misconstrued  as  the  target  analyte.  As  will 
be  descri  bed  later  in  this  review,  cross-reactive  arrays 
can  be  trained  to  evaluate  more  complex  aspects  of 
a  sample,  such  as  "freshness",  and  the  fidelity  of  such 
an  analysis  may  pose  additional  stringencies  on  the 
quality  of  the  information  produced  by  the  array  in 
order  for  it  to  not  be  "fooled".  The  sensors  themselves 
are  typically  low  power  and  simple  in  concept  and 
operate  at  ambient  or  near  ambient  temperature  and 
pressure.  Their  simplicity  eliminates  the  need  to 
solve  the  power  and  complexity  challenges  involved 
in  miniaturizing  traditional  laboratory  analytical 
chemical  systems  that  involve  high  power  and  high 
vacuum  (mass  spectrometers,  for  example),  high 
pressures  and/or  gas  flows  (e.g.,  gas  chromatogra¬ 
phy),  or  other  operational  constraints  that  present 
severe  mismatches  between  the  optimal  instrumental 
operating  conditions  and  those  likely  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  in  an  out-of-lab  setting. 
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Figure  1.  Response  of  a  collection  of  incrementally  different  but  nonspecific  sensors,  used  togeneratea  complex  pattern, 
or  fingerprint,  characteristic  of  a  given  analyte.  Pattern  recognition  processing,  including  neural  networks,  can  then  be 
used  to  identify  analytes  on  the  basis  of  these  patterns. 


Signal  processing  methods  and  algorithms  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  performance  of  broadly 
cross-reactive  sensor  arrays  as  a  vapor  detection 
system.  Signal  processing  algorithms  can  comprise 
statistically  based  chemometric  methods,  pattern 
recognition  algorithms,  neural  networks,  or  some 
combination  thereof.  One  of  the  design  tradeoffs  in 
deploying  any  specific  sensor  array  system  for  a  given 
vapor  detection  task  will  thus  clearly  involve  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  computational  needs  to  achieve  a  robust 
classification  of  the  desired  target  analyte  in  the 
presence  of  background,  environmental  variability, 
and  interfering  signals. 

There  is  some  controversy  in  the  literature  regard¬ 
ing  whether  it  is  advantageous  to  use  large  numbers 
of  sensors  in  an  array  device.  This  arises  because 
approximately  five  fundamental  molecular  descrip¬ 
tors  have  been  sufficient  to  describe  much  of  the 
variance  in  the  gas-solid  partition  coefficients  for 
sorption  of  vapors  into  various  polymers.  Although 
it  is  possible  to  describe  the  gross  features  of  such 
partitioning  with  a  small  number  of  descriptors,  we 
note  that  there  are  over  1000  olfactory  genes  in 
humans  and  over  100  million  olfactory  cells  in  a 
canine's  nose.  Even  if  the  dimensionality  of  odor 
space  is  fairly  small,  say  on  the  order  of  101,  it  is  not 
likely  that  ideal  sensors  that  produce  optimal  resolu¬ 
tion  along  the  fundamental  directions  of  odor  space 
could  be  identified.  I  n  practice,  correlations  between 
the  elements  of  a  sensor  array  will  likely  necessitate 
a  much  larger  number  of  sensors  to  distinguish 
successfully  between  any  two  molecules  in  a  complex 
environment.  Also,  it  is  beneficial  to  measure  the 
same  property  in  many  different  ways  due  to  noise 
limitations  in  a  practical  system.  For  example,  if 
sufficient  precision  could  be  obtained,  it  might  be 
possible  to  identify  uniquely  any  molecule  merely 
from  a  38  bit  precision  measurement  of  two  param¬ 
eters,  perhaps  its  dipole  moment  and  its  polarizabil¬ 
ity.  But  of  course,  it  is  not  practical  to  make  such 
measurements  with  this  precision;  hence  at  lower 
precision,  useful  information  on  the  nature  of  the 
analyte  is  gained  by  making  measurements  of  the 
molecular  parameters  through  many  independent 
determinations  on  different  sensor  elements.  The 
dimensionality  of  odor  space  will  depend  on  the 
sensor  array  and  the  recognition  mechanism  em¬ 
ployed.  The  dimensionality  of  odor  space  is  thus 
inherently  coupled  tothe  precision  of  the  sensor  array 
that  is  being  used  to  make  the  determination  as  well 
as  to  the  diversity  in  the  analytes  that  is  being  used 


to  define  the  space  as  a  whole.  Furthermore,  the 
above  arguments  on  needing  a  limited  number  of 
sensors  only  hold  if  one  is  tasked  to  distinguish 
between  a  series  of  pure  substances  that  are  main¬ 
tained  at  one  fixed,  known  concentration.  I  n  contrast, 
if  the  background  is  unknown,  if  mixtures  are 
present,  or  if  the  background  gases  are  changing  in 
concentration,  many  more  sensors  are  needed  si  mply 
to  avoid  ambiguity  in  interpreting  the  output  signal 
pattern,  and  even  more  are  needed  if  optimal  dis¬ 
crimination  is  to  be  accomplished  between  a  given 
target  signature  and  a  wide  possible  range  of  back¬ 
ground  clutter  and  false  alarm  signatures.  Flaving 
large  numbers  of  sensors  also  allows  redundancy, 
which  improves  the  signal-to-noise  ratio  and  provides 
the  ability  to  veto  the  output  of  poorly  performing 
sensors.  Redundancy  is  clearly  important  in  biological 
systems  where  each  odorant  receptor  type  is  ex¬ 
pressed  clonally  on  thousands  of  individual  cells. 
Because  of  all  of  these  issues,  the  number  of  sensors 
required  to  successfully  span  odor  spacein  a  practical 
device  wi  1 1  rapidly  multi  ply  from  the  mi  ni  mum  val  ue 
defined  by  the  rank  of  smell  space,  and  this  is  a 
requirement  that  is  readily  met  using  versatile 
sensor  array  architectures  that  can  incorporate  high 
levels  of  chemical  diversity  and  redundancy  into  the 
system. 

Sensor  types  for  electronic  noses  can  be  quite 
diverse.  Sensor  array  elements  that  will  be  discussed 
in  this  review  include  metal  oxide  devices,  intrinsi¬ 
cally  conducting  organic  polymers,  conducting  poly¬ 
mer  composites,  dye-impregnated  polymers  coated 
onto  optical  fibers,  electrochemical  devices,  and  poly¬ 
mer-coated  surface  or  bulk  acoustic  wave  oscillators. 
While  the  focus  of  this  review  is  primarily  on  the 
chemistry  of  these  arrays,  there  are  a  number  of 
application  areas  for  the  technology  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  reader.  These  cross-reactive  arrays 
have  a  wide  variety  of  application  areas  including 
food  and  beverages,  fragrances,  environmental  moni¬ 
toring,  chemical  and  biochemical  processing,  medical 
diagnostics,  transportation,  and  a  host  of  others. 
Some  aspects  of  these  areas  as  well  as  specific 
examples  from  each  will  be  illustrated  in  the  ap¬ 
propriate  sections  of  the  text  that  follows. 

II.  Tin  Oxide  Arrays 
A.  Theory 

Tin  oxide  (Sn02)  gas  sensors  were  first  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  early  1960s.  Since  that  time,  Sn02 
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Figure  2.  Potential  barrier  at  the  grain  boundary  (a)  in 
air  and  (b)  in  a  reducing  gas. 


sensors  have  become  commercially  available  for 
detecting  fuel  gas,  carbon  monoxide,  general  purpose 
combustible  gases,  ammonia,  water  vapor,  etc.1314  As 
early  as  1954,  the  concept  of  a  cross-reactive  array 
of  sensors  for  odor  detection  was  discussed  in  the 
literature.15  However,  it  was  not  until  1982  that  a 
cross-reactive  array  of  Sn02  sensors  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  Persaud  and  Dodd  to  mimic  olfaction.16 
This  publication  started  the  "modern  era"  of  cross¬ 
reactive  arrays  and  electronic  noses  that  combine 
broad  sensitivity  with  convergent  signal  processing 
to  perform  a  wide  range  of  analyte  identification. 
Although  many  different  arrays  have  been  fabricated, 
the  sensing  mechanism  is  similar  for  all  Sn02  ele¬ 
ments. 

The  general  mechanism  for  vapor  sensing  with  tin 
oxide  is  a  change  in  the  resistance  (or  conductance) 
of  the  sensor  when  it  is  exposed  toan  analyte  relative 
to  the  sensor  resistance  in  background  air.  This 
change  in  resistance  is  due  to  irreversible  reactions 
between  the  analyte  and  oxygen -derived  adsorbates 
such  as  O-,  02“,  and  O2-  on  the  semiconductor 
surface.  The  most  reactive  of  these  species  is  O-, 
which  tends  to  dominate  the  resistance  of  the  semi¬ 
conductor  through  chemical  control  of  vacancy  sites 
in  the  Sn02.  Oxygen  adsorbs  to  the  semiconductor 
surface  according  to  the  following  equation: 

V202  +  e“  -  O'  (ad.)  (1) 

With  n-type  semi  conductors,  adsorption  of  O-  creates 
a  space-charge  layer  on  the  surface  of  each  Sn02 
grain,  which  creates  a  potential  barrier  toconduction 
at  each  grain  boundary.  The  depth  of  the  space 
charge  layer  changes  in  relation  to  the  concentration 
of  oxygen  adsorbates  on  the  surface.  Therefore,  when 
the  surface  is  exposed  to  air,  the  oxygen  concentra¬ 
tion  is  high  and  the  material  displays  a  high  electrical 
resistivity.  In  contrast,  when  the  sensor  is  exposed 
to  a  reducing  gas  X,  the  gas  reacts  with  some 
adsorbed  oxygen  species  Om“  as  follows: 

X  +  Om_  —  XOm  +  e“  (2) 

This  leads  to  oxygen  consumption,  the  return  of 
electrons  to  the  oxide  grains,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
semiconductor  resistance  (Figure  2).  When  the  sensor 
is  exposed  to  an  oxidizing  gas  such  as  N02,  the 


resistance  increases  as  the  gas  chemisorbs  as  a 
negatively  charged  species  to  the  semiconductor 
surface.  The  change  in  resistance  is  therefore  due  to 
the  chemisorption  of  the  oxidizing  gas,  assuming  that 
the  concentration  of  oxygen  adsorbates  remains 
constant.1314-17  Another  hypothesis  for  the  mecha¬ 
nism  of  conductivity  change  in  Sn02  is  that  reducing 
gases  react  with  the  material  and  thereby  reduce  the 
number  of  oxygen  vacancies  i  n  the  material ,  I oweri  ng 
its  conductance,  while  oxidizing  environments  regen¬ 
erate  the  oxygen-derived  vacancies  and  thus  restore 
the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  film. 

B.  Tin  Oxide  Characteristics 

Various  properties  of  tin  oxide  arrays  have  been 
manipulated  in  attempts  to  enhance  and/or  broaden 
the  sensitivities  of  such  devices.  The  sensitivities  of 
Sn02  sensors  to  various  gases  can  be  enhanced  by 
doping  with  metals.  Metals  promote  the  catalytic 
activity  of  the  semiconductor  surface  with  gases, 
leading  to  chemical  sensitization.  The  addition  of  a 
metal  to  Sn02  also  causes  electronic  sensitization  due 
to  the  effects  on  the  space  charge  layer.  Metals  that 
have  work  functions  greater  than  the  electron  affi  nity 
of  the  semiconductor  take  electrons  from  the  semi¬ 
conductor,  leading  to  even  greater  resistances  in  air. 
Because  oxygen  adsorbs  to  both  the  metal  and 
semiconductor  surfaces,  when  it  desorbs  from  both 
surfaces  due  to  gas  interactions,  an  enhanced  sensi¬ 
tivity  is  produced  in  the  resistance  change  of  the 
semiconductor.14  Typical  doping  metals  include  Pt 
and  Pd,  but  others  have  also  been  used,  such  as  Al18 
and  Au19  (although  neither  Al  nor  Au  has  provided 
much  improvement  in  sensitivity).  Doping  with  Pt 
and  Pd  has  been  shown  to  increase  the  sensitivity  of 
tin  oxide  sensors  to  gases  such  as  benzene  and 
toluene,  with  lower  doping  concentrations  leading  to 
greater  sensitivity.  Doped  sensors  have  demonstrated 
greater  sensitivity  to  oxygenated  volatile  organics 
than  to  aliphatic,  aromatic,  or  chlorinated  com¬ 
pounds.18 

Temperature  is  another  factor  that  affects  the 
sensitivity  of  tin  oxide  sensor  arrays.  Typically,  these 
arrays  are  operated  at  temperatures  greater  than  300 
°C  to  increase  the  reactivity  of  the  semiconductor 
surfaces.  Tin  oxide  sensors  are  also  operated  at 
elevated  temperatures  to  desorb  water  produced  from 
the  reactions  on  the  catalyst  surface.  One  study 
looked  at  the  effect  of  various  temperatures  between 
300  and  450  °C  on  an  array  of  three  elements.20  It 
was  determined  that  if  a  sensor's  response  changed 
linearly  with  change  in  temperature,  it  did  not  affect 
the  array's  overall  performance.  An  approach  to 
utilize  the  change  in  sensitivity  with  temperature  is 
to  use  a  thermal  cycling  technique  to  extract  more 
information  from  each  sensor.  This  approach  was 
first  demonstrated  by  Heilig  et  al.21  and  then  used 
by  Corcoran  et  al.,  who  cycled  an  eight  sensor  array 
between  250  and  500  °C.  These  workers  used  the 
data  in  conjunction  with  feature  extraction  tech¬ 
niques  to  classify  teas.  The  thermally  cycled  array 
had  a  90%  classification  rate,  whereas  the  same  array 
at  a  fixed  temperature  only  had  a  69%  classification 
rate.22 
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Another  study  investigated  the  response  and  re¬ 
covery  times  of  tin  oxide  sensors.19  Some  general 
conclusions  could  be  drawn,  for  example,  that  as 
analyte  concentration  increased,  response  time  de¬ 
creased  while  sensor  recovery  times  increased.  For 
concentrations  between  0  and  400  ppm,  the  response 
times  varied  from  5  to  35  s,  while  recovery  times 
ranged  from  15  to  70  s,  depending  on  the  analyte.  A 
comparison  between  tin  oxide,  conducting  organic 
polymers  and  carbon-black  polymers  found  that  tin 
oxide  sensors  responded  more  quickly  (~7  s)  than  the 
other  sensor  types  (20-200  s).  Tin  oxide  sensors  were 
also  found  to  have  larger  responses  in  general  but 
were  not  found  to  be  as  good  at  resolving  volatile 
organic  compounds  as  carbon  black-polymer  com¬ 
posites.23 

C.  Array  Design 

The  first  array  developed  with  tin  oxide  sensors 
used  commercially  avail  able  sensor  elements  (Figure 
3). 16  A  typical  commercially  available  element  has  a 

lead 


Figure  3.  Diagram  of  the  typical  commercially  available 
tin  oxide  gas  sensor. 

thick  film  of  Sn02  on  a  ceramic  tube.  A  heater  runs 
through  the  center  of  thetube,  and  electrical  contacts 
are  provided  at  both  ends.  Each  sensor  is  individually 
packaged  and  is ~1  cm  in  diameter.1317  Commercially 
available  elements  are  the  most  widely  used  Sn02 
array  format  descri  bed  i  n  the  I  iterature  because  such 
sensors  are  easy  to  obtai  n  and  have  a  broad  range  of 
sensing  properties.  An  example  of  the  Warwick  nose, 
with  12  Sn02  sensors  in  the  array,  is  shown  in  Figure 
4. 

Tin  oxide  arrays  can  also  be  fabricated  on  micro¬ 
chips  trough  silicon-based  microfabrication  technol¬ 
ogy  to  make  many  identical  and  miniaturized  sensors 
(Figure5).  Silicon  technology  allows  control  over  chip 
array  size,  power  consumption,  and  sensor  reproduci¬ 
bility.24-26  It  also  allows  for  several  types  of  metal 
oxide  layers  to  be  combined  within  an  array.2728  In 
light  of  the  microfabrication  technology  available,  a 
new  design  for  an  array  has  been  developed  with 
built-in  circuitry  in  proximity  to  each  array  element. 
This  circuitry  performs  preprocessing  for  pattern 
recognition  by  using  analogue  VLSI  to  translate  the 
sensor  inputs  to  a  binary  digital  output.29-31  The  most 
recent  version  has  an  output  generated  by  using  the 
mean  and  median  values  of  all  sensors,  comparing 
each  individual  sensor  response,  and  assigning  a  1 
or  0  corresponding  to  a  high  or  low  value  relative  to 
the  mean/median.  This  system  was  ableto  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  acetone,  butanol,  ethanol,  methanol, 
and  xylene.31 


Figure  4.  The  Warwick  Nose,  an  array  of  12  commercially 
avaiiableSn02  sensors.  Reprinted  from  Sens.  Actuators B , 
Vol.  1,  Shurmer,  H.  V.,  et  al.,  I ntelligent  Vapour  Discrimi¬ 
nation  Using  a  Composite  12-Element  Sensor  Array,  pp 
256-260,  Copyright  1990,  with  permission  from  Elsevier 
Science. 


Figure  5.  Pattern  for  interdigitated  electrodes  (top)  and 
heater  (bottom).  Reprinted  from  Sens.  Actuators B ,  Vol.  4, 
Gardner,  J .  W.  et.  al.,  I  ntegrated  Tin  Oxide  Odour  Sensors, 
pp  117-121,  Copyright  1991,  with  permission  from  Elsevi¬ 
er  Science. 

One  drawback  to  tin  oxide  array  fabrication  is  the 
necessity  of  incorporating  a  heating  element  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  array  at  high  temperatures.  To  avoid  this, 
an  array  that  can  operate  at  room  temperature  has 
been  demonstrated  by  treating  the  sensor  elements 
with  an  oxygen  plasma.  When  the  semiconductor 
surface  is  exposed  to  an  oxygen  plasma,  which  has 
many  oxygen  species  present  including  both  posi¬ 
tively  and  negatively  multiple  charge  species,  the 
Sn02  surface  is  covered  with  a  high  concentration  of 
oxygen  that  then  reacts  with  gases  and  allows 
sensitivity  at  room  temperature.  An  untreated  array 
has  mostly  O-,  02-,  and  O2-,  adsorbed  which  are 
mainly  unreactive  at  room  temperature.  It  was  found 
that  the  plasma-treated  array  was  sensitive  to  carbon 
monoxide,  carbon  tetrachloride,  methanol,  and  light 
petroleum  gas  at  room  temperature,  whereas  the 
untreated  array  was  not.32'33 

D.  Applications 

Tin  oxide  sensor  arrays  have  been  used  to  detect  a 
variety  of  different  analytes  under  varying  conditions. 
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Three  major  groups  of  analytes  for  these  arrays  are 
toxic  gases,19’2032’3435  volatile  organic  compounds 
(VOCs),16'18’23'30'31’36-42  and  food-related  species.22'29’43-53 
Toxic  gases  and  VOCs  are  important  components  of 
industrial  emissions,  and  monitoring  such  analytes 
can  be  challenging  with  a  single  sensor  approach  due 
to  drift  and  interferences.  Food  analysis  benefits  from 
cross-reactive  arrays  because  the  technique  is  non- 
invasive  and  does  not  require  breaking  down  a 
complex  mixture  into  its  individual  components 
merely  to  establ  ish  whether  the  sample  has  changed 
or  not  from  a  prior  batch. 

Work  with  ti  n  oxide  arrays  began  with  VOC’s  when 
Persaud  and  Dodd  used  compounds  such  as  metha¬ 
nol,  ethanol,  and  diethyl  ether  to  demonstrate  that 
an  array  of  cross-reactive  sensors  could  discriminate 
between  odors  without  being  analyte-specific.16  Abe 
showed  that  with  an  array  of  eight  sensors,  30 
different  VOCs  could  be  classified  into  four  catego¬ 
ries,  ethereal,  ethereal-minty,  pungent,  and  ethereal- 
pungent,  on  the  basis  of  the  odor.36  Work  with  volatile 
organics  has  continued  and  is  directed  toward  the 
more  difficult  task  of  analyzing  mixtures  of  organics 
such  as  benzene,  toluene,  octane,  and  propanol.37  An 
array  of  Sn02  sensors  with  a  humidity  sensor  was 
used  to  detect  and  quantify  mixtures  of  methane  and 
ethanol  in  a  variable  humidity  environment  for 
domestic  cooking  applications.54  Arrays  for  the  detec¬ 
tion  and  quantification  of  sulfides,  sulfur  oxides,  and 
nitrogen  oxides  have  also  been  investigated.3435 

The  use  of  tin  oxide  arrays  for  food  and  beverage 
classification  is  well  established.  These  arrays  have 
been  applied  to  evaluate  fish  freshness  on  the  basis 
of  various  alcohols  and  biogenic  amines  given  off  as 
fish  spoils.  A  Sn02  array  was  shown  to  have  similar 
sensitivitiestofish  spoilage  as  chemical  and  electrical 
methods.49  Coffee  beans  have  been  classified  on  the 
basis  of  their  aromas,  and  one  study  was  able  to 
discriminate  between  different  blends  of  coffee  beans 
as  well  as  to  differentiate  between  various  roasting 
times.47  Sn02  arrays  have  also  been  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  ripeness  of  bananas.  Llobet  et  al.  were  able 
to  classify  bananas  into  seven  categories  of  ripeness 
on  the  basis  of  the  headspace  sampling  of  stored 
bananas.48 

Various  beverages  have  also  been  investigated  with 
tin  oxide  arrays.  Di  Natale  et  al.  were  able  to 
discriminate  1990,  1991,  and  1992  vintages  of  one 
type  of  wine.44  This  task  was  accomplished  using  a 
metal  oxide-sensing  array,  with  three  of  the  five 
elements  being  Sn02  sensors,  and  the  data  were 
processed  with  principal  component  analysis.  These 
workers  then  used  a  five-element  Sn02  array  to 
determine  which  vineyard  a  particular  type  of  wine 
had  come  from,  and  the  method  was  found  to  be 
superior  to  current  standard  methods  of  analysis.45 
In  another  study,  a  thermally  cycled,  eight-sensor 
array  in  combination  with  an  artificial  neural  net¬ 
work  was  able  to  discriminate  between  three  differ¬ 
ent  teas.22 

E.  Analysis 

M  any  different  parameters  affect  the  outcome  of  a 
data  analysis  process.  Some  of  the  key  features  for 


tin  oxide  arrays  are  the  type  of  signal  used  for 
analysis  and  the  normalization  process  used  on  these 
signals  before  processing  and  classification  is  per¬ 
formed.  Gardner  found  that  using  the  fractional 
conductance  gave  improved  results  compared  to  using 
the  relative  or  log  absolute  conductance  changes.55 
Other  studies  have  found  that  using  transient  signals 
combined  with  steady-state  signals  gives  improved 
discrimination  ability  in  the  final  processing.3039 
Preprocessing  algorithms  can  also  have  important 
effects  on  the  analysis  outcome.  For  example,  by 
development  of  a  microscopic  model  of  conduction  for 
the  array,  the  appropriate  sensor  response  param¬ 
eters  were  selected  to  i  mprove  analyte  classification. 
The  normalization  procedure  developed  is  shown  in 
eq  3,  where  S,7  is  the  fractional  conductance  of  the 

S(7  =  S,y(fs,72)1/2  =  a,./(ta,72)1/2  (3) 

/=i  ;=i 

/ th  sensor  element  to  the  jtu  gas  and  a.;,  is  the  ratio 
of  the  reaction  rates  between  oxygen  desorption  and 
oxygen  reaction  with  gas j.  This  normalization  pro¬ 
cedure  removes  the  effect  of  a  change  in  sign  of  S/y. 
A  12-element  array  was  used  to  distinguish  between 
types  of  alcohol,  including  two  lagers,  two  beers,  and 
two  spirits.  Cluster  analysis  (CA)  of  the  original  data 
could  not  separate  the  lagers  from  the  beers.  How¬ 
ever,  by  choice  of  the  appropriate  normalization 
technique,  theCA  and  principal  component  analysis 
(PCA)  results  were  enhanced  compared  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  results,  with  lagers  and  beers  being  clearly 
separated  46 

Chemometric  techniques  such  as  principal  compo¬ 
nent  analysis,  cluster  analysis,  and  least  squares 
methods  have  been  used  as  techniques  to  process 
responses  from  multianalyte  arrays.  Using  a  12- 
sensor  tin  oxide  array,  discrimination  between  metha¬ 
nol,  ethanol,  propan-2-ol,  and  butan-l-ol  was  achieved 
through  use  of  a  weighted  fault-tolerant  least-squares 
analysis  method.40  A  study  to  evaluate  PCA,  CA,  and 
partial  least  squares  (PLS)  showed  that  each  method 
was  a  useful  chemometric  technique  for  classifying 
analytes.41  Another  version  of  cluster  analysis,  called 
transformed  cluster  analysis  (TCA),  uses  transforma¬ 
tion  equations  based  on  the  mean  and  variance 
values  for  the  training  data  set.  This  analysis  was 
tested  with  a  four-element  metal  oxide-sensor  array 
using  four  individual  VOCs,  and  was  found  to  cor¬ 
rectly  cluster  these  analytes.56  With  use  of  PCA  and 
CA  and  creation  of  star  symbol  plots  of  sensor  array 
responses  to  VOCs,  it  was  found  that  these  tech¬ 
niques  could  help  in  the  development  of  sensor 
devices  by  identifying  which  sensors  provided  useful 
or  redundant  information.3842  The  ability  to  select 
sensors  is  useful  for  creating  arrays  that  can  perform 
specific  tasks  and  also  for  creating  more  diverse 
sensor  arrays  within  the  practical  constraints  of  a 
limited  sensor  count  being  available  in  a  fielded 
device. 

A  different  approach  to  multi  analyte  array  analysis 
is  to  use  artificial  neural  networks  (ANN)  to  perform 
the  data  analysis.  These  systems  can  handle  highly 
nonlinear  data  and  can  deal  with  noise  or  sensor  drift 
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with  less  of  a  negative  impact  than  classical  ap¬ 
proaches  such  as  PCA  and  PLS.55  As  with  most  data 
analysis  approaches,  there  are  many  variations  on 
the  ANN  theme.  Back-propagation  networks  have 
been  useful  to  discriminate  between  similar  ana¬ 
lytes3955  and  to  analyze  gas  mixtures  containing 
hydrogen,  methane,  and  carbon  monoxide.57  Self¬ 
organizing  artificial  neural  networks  (SOM)  create 
unsupervised,  statistical  descriptions  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  with  no  supplementary  information.  These 
systems  have  been  shown  to  perform  gas  classifica¬ 
tion  well  and  have  been  investigated  for  their  ability 
to  learn  while  operating  and  thereby  counteract 
sensor  drift.58-59  Fuzzy  logic  has  been  incorporated 
into  some  neural  networks  to  provide  them  with  the 
ability  to  give  more  than  just  a  yes  or  no  response. 
This  type  of  neural  net  in  combination  with  a  six 
element,  tin  oxide  array  has  been  shown  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  carbon  monoxide,  ethanol,  and  meth¬ 
ane.60  Fuzzy  ARTMAPs  seem  to  be  superior  to  back- 
propagation  networks  and  learning  vector  quanti¬ 
zation,  due  to  their  ability  to  learn  incrementally 
without  forgetting  previous  information.  Thisfeature 
combined  with  the  ability  to  classify  as  well  or  better 
than  these  other  techniques  could  make  fuzzy  neural 
nets  the  best  choice  for  cross-reactive  Sn02  array 
analysis.48 

III.  MOSFET  Arrays 

A.  Principles  of  Operation 

Metal  oxide  semiconductor  field  effect  transistors 
(MOSFET)  have  been  studied  as  sensors  since  1975 
when  Lundstrom  et  al.  reported  a  hydrogen-sensitive 
MOSFET  with  palladium  as  the  gate  metal. 61These 
gas  sensitive  MOSFETs  are  sometimes  referred  to 
as  GASFETs.  I  n  GASFETs,  the  structure  is  the  same 
as  a  MOSFET,  but  the  traditional  aluminum  gate  is 
replaced  with  a  catalyti call y  active  metal.  Since  1975, 
a  significant  amount  of  research  has  been  directed 
toward  finding  the  best  materials  for  the  gate  to  give 
better  sensitivity  and  selectivity  for  a  variety  of 
analytes.  Several  other  variations  on  MOSFETs  have 
been  developed,  such  as  open  gate  field  effect  transis¬ 
tors  (OGFET),  ion  sensitive  field  effect  transistors 
(ISFET)  (which  have  an  electrolyte  solution  as  the 
conducting  layer),  and  CFIEMFETs  (which  are  IS- 
FETs  coated  with  an  organic  membrane).62-63  Al¬ 
though  many  variations  on  MOSFETs  have  been 
developed,  the  GASFET  seems  to  be  the  only  type 
that  has  been  fabricated  into  cross-reactive  arrays. 

The  MOSFET  structure  consists  of  a  metal  gate 
on  top  of  an  oxide  layer,  typically  Si02,  and  a  p-type 
silicon  base  with  n-doped  channels  on  either  side  of 
the  gate  (Figure  6).  The  surface  potential,  cps,  of  the 
semiconductor  layer  is  dependent  on  the  applied  gate 
voltage  )/G  and  the  work  function  of  both  the  metal, 
Wm,  and  semiconductor,  Ws,  materials. 

cps  =  f1{VQ  -  WJq)  Wm  =Wm-Ws  (4) 

According  to  eq  4,  a  change  in  Wms  leads  to  a  change 
in  the  surface  potential.  Therefore,  to  maintain  a 
constant  surface  potential,  the  applied  gate  voltage 


Figure  6.  Typical  MOSFET  structure. 


must  be  adjusted  in  relation  to  the  change  in  the 
work  function.62-64 

GASFETs  operate  on  the  principle  that  the  work 
functions  of  the  metal  and  semiconductor  are  affected 
by  gases  adsorbed  to  the  surfaces.  The  manner  in 
which  the  l/l/ms  is  affected  depends  on  whether  the 
metal  gate  is  continuous  (thick  film)  or  discontinuous 
(thin  film).  On  a  continuous  surface,  the  metal 
surface  catalyzes  dehydrogenation  reactions  of  hy¬ 
drogen-containing  gases  using  02  as  the  electron 
acceptor.  The  hydrogen  adsorbs  to  the  metal  surface 
and  can  diffuse  through  the  metal  to  the  Si02/metal 
interface  where  a  dipole  layer  is  created.  The  hydro¬ 
gen  dipole  layer  leads  to  a  change  in  Wms-  On  a 
discontinuous  surface,  changes  are  due  not  only  to  a 
hydrogen  dipole  layer  but,  in  addition,  the  work 
function  is  affected  by  adsorbates  on  the  metal 
surface  and  on  exposed  portions  of  the  Si02  layer.62-64 

B.  Fabrication  and  Operation 

Although  many  variations  on  the  actual  fabrication 
detai  Is  for  MOSFET  sensor  arrays  are  possi  ble,  some 
guidelines  are  generally  followed.  Dry  oxidation  at 
1100-1200  °C  is  first  used  to  create  an  oxide  layer 
~  100  nm  thick.65-66  The  gate  metal  can  be  thermally 
evaporated  onto  the  oxide  surface  through  a  mask, 
to  produce  either  a  layer  ~100-400  nm  thick  or  an 
ultrathin  metal  3-30  nm  in  thickness.65-67  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  n-regions  of  the  gate  is  usually 
1-10  /<m,  while  the  gate  depth  is  between  10  and 
100  wm.  The  actual  design  of  the  array  can  vary 
significantly,  depending  on  the  application.  Arrays 
have  been  designed  with  2-12  MOSFET  sensors,  and 
some  hybrid  arrays  have  been  made  with  MOSFETs 
and  other  sensors  (such  as  tin  oxide  sensors)  com¬ 
bined  into  the  same  array. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  type  of  gate  metal  as  well 
as  the  temperature  at  which  the  MOSFET  is  oper¬ 
ated  will  affect  the  catalytic  properties  of  the  sensor. 
Platinum,  palladium,  and  iridium  are  the  three  most 
common  catalytic  metals  used  as  gate  materials.  Pd 
is  a  good  hydrogen  sensor,  while  Pt  and  Ir  have 
sensitivities  for  analytes  such  as  ammonia  and  etha¬ 
nol  .  M  odifyi  ng  the  device  operati  ng  temperature  can 
sometimes  enhance  the  catalytic  activity  of  a  sensor 
toward  particular  analytes.  For  example,  Pt  has  a 
higher  affinity  for  ethylene  at  200  °C  than  at  100  °C 
(Figure  7).64 
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Figure  7.  Responses  of  GASFETs  with  different  gate 
metals  ~100  nm  Pd,  ~5  nm  Pt,  and  ~5  nm  I  r.  Each  device 
type  was  tested  with  four  analytes  at  50  ppm  in  synthetic 
air  and  at  six  temperatures:  75,  100,  125,  150,  175  and 
200  °C  running  from  left  to  right  in  the  diagrams.  The 
responses  are  the  change  in  gate  voltage  during  a  5  min 
vapor  pulse.  Reprinted  from  ref  64  with  kind  permission 
from  Kluwer  Academic  Publishers. 

C.  Applications 

One  of  the  early  MOSFET  arrays  was  developed 
by  Muller  and  Lange  and  consisted  of  four  palladium 
gate  M  OSF  ET  elements.  Three  of  the  four  elements 
had  zeolite  layers  with  different  poresizes  deposited 
on  top  of  the  Pd  gate.  This  array  was  used  to  identify 
hydrogen,  methane,  and  acetylene  on  the  basis  of  the 
characteristic  changes  in  capacitance  with  time.  By 
using  correlation  coefficients,  the  three  different 
gases  could  declassified,  regardless  of  concentration. 
This  approach  was  only  used  with  single-component 
gas  samples.66  Muller  modified  the  array  to  identify 
binary  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  methanol  vapors. 
The  cross-sensitivity  of  a  si  ngle  sensor  was  compared 
to  the  sensitivity  of  a  two  element,  Pd  and  Pt 
MOSFET  array.  Using  the  transformed  least-squares 
method,  the  cross-reactivity  patterns  of  the  array 
cou I d  be  deconvol  uted  to  determi  ne  the  concentrati  on 
of  hydrogen  within  the  binary  mixture.68 
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Figure  8.  Predicted  vs  actual  concentration  of  (a)  H2  and 
(b)  NH3for  the  1PLS,  nPLS,  and  mPLS  models.  Reprinted 
from  Sens.  Actuators  B,  Vol.  2,  Sundgren,  H.,  et  al ., 
Evaluation  of  a  Multiple  Gas  Mixture  with  a  Simple 
MOSFET  Gas  Sensor  Array  and  Pattern  Recognition,  pp 
115-123,  Copyright  1990,  with  permission  from  Elsevier 
Science. 

Much  of  the  work  with  MOSFET  cross-reactive 
arrays  has  been  performed  at  the  Linkoping  I  nstitute 
of  Technology  in  Sweden.  In  1990,  Sundgren  et  al. 
showed  that  an  array  of  commercially  available 
M  OSF  ETs  could  be  used  to  identify  components  in  a 
quaternary  mixture  of  gases.  The  six-element  array 
used  in  that  work  consisted  of  three  pairs  of  Pd  and 
Pt  M  OSF  ETs,  with  each  pair  operated  at  different 
temperatures,  100,  150,  and  200  °C.  The  array  was 
tested  with  a  mixture  of  hydrogen,  ammonia,  ethyl¬ 
ene,  and  ethanol  in  a  carrier  gas  of  air  and  argon. 
The  change  in  the  gate  voltage  due  to  exposure  of 
the  array  to  the  gas  mixtures  was  monitored  over 
time.  The  three  characteristics  of  this  curve  used  for 
analysis  were  the  difference  between  the  pre-  and 
post-exposure  values  of  the  gate  voltage,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  positive  derivative,  and  the  maximum  nega¬ 
tive  derivative  of  the  signal  with  time.  Data  were 
analyzed  by  using  three  different  versions  of  partial 
least  squares.  Using  these  methods,  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  hydrogen  and  ammonia  in  the  gas  mixtures 
could  be  predicted,  whileethanol  and  ethylene  could 
not  be  separated.67  Figure  8  shows  the  predicted  vs 
actual  concentrations  of  hydrogen  and  ammonia  with 
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the  three  versions  of  PLS.  A  45°  line  through  the 
origin  represents  a  perfect  prediction. 

An  essential  aspect  to  any  type  of  cross-reactive 
array  is  the  pattern  recognition  method  employed  to 
determine  the  composition  of  the  analyte.  One  study 
by  Sundgren  et  al.  compared  the  analysis  of  two  types 
of  MOSFET  arrays  with  PLS  and  an  artificial  neural 
network  (ANN).  The  first  array  was  identical  to  the 
previously  described  array67  and  was  tested  with  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen,  ammonia,  ethanol,  and  ethyl¬ 
ene.  PLS  was  able  to  predict  the  concentrations  of 
hydrogen  and  ammonia.  ANN  could  not  achieve 
accurate  predictions  for  ethanol  or  ethylene  either 
but  made  closer  predictions  tothe  true  concentrations 
of  hydrogen  and  ammonia  than  PLS.  The  second  test 
was  to  use  a  six-element  array  consisting  of  three 
types  of  gate  materials,  Pt,  Pd,  and  Ir.  This  array 
was  tested  with  a  binary  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
acetone.  Both  PLS  and  ANN  were  able  to  make 
reasonable  predictions  of  the  hydrogen  and  acetone 
concentrations  in  these  mixtures,  with  ANN  again 
giving  the  more  accurate  prediction.  Although  ANN 
was  more  accurate  than  PLS  in  both  tests,  the 
authors  warned  that  this  might  not  be  the  general 
case.69 

One  other  data  analysis  technique  was  used  with 
the  previously  described  two  type  array  data.69  An 
adaptive  learning  network  using  the  abductory  in¬ 
duction  mechanism  (AIM)  was  used  to  predict  the 
hydrogen  and  ammonia  concentrations.  This  method 
was  found  to  have  similar  prediction  capabilities  as 
PLS  and  ANN,  but  it  was  unable  to  predict  the 
concentration  of  ethanol  and  ethylene.  This  software 
is  relatively  fast  because  it  develops  the  networks  i  n 
a  feed-forward  fashion  that  allows  for  faster  learning 
than  feed-backward  AN  Ns.  Al  M  was  found  easier  to 
use  than  PLS  or  ANN  to  ascertain  which  sensor 
information  is  being  used  for  each  analyte.  Since  each 
analyte  has  its  own  network,  this  method  of  analysis 
is  well  suited  for  analyzing  single  components  of  a 
mixture.70  A  later  comparison  of  ANN  and  AIM 
points  out  that  while  AIM  is  faster,  ANN  can  provide 
a  more  accurate  prediction  over  a  wider  concentration 
range.71 

D.  Alternative  Implementations  of  MOSFETs 

Lundstrom  et  al.  have  also  taken  a  completely 
different  approach  to  MOSFET  arrays  by  employing 
a  method  called  the  scanning  light-pulse  tech¬ 
nique.64'65'7273  The  premise  of  this  approach  is  that 
when  light  is  shined  on  the  surface  of  a  MOSFET 
coated  with  a  thin  metal  film,  the  light  will  penetrate 
the  metal  and  induce  a  photocapacitive  current  (/ph) 
in  the  semiconductor.  The  depletion  layer  determines 
this  current  similar  to  the  surface  potential.  To 
mai  ntai  n  a  constant  /ph,  the  appl  ied  gate  voltage  must 
be  varied  in  response  to  changes  in  the  l/l/ms,  just  as 
it  would  to  maintain  a  constant  surface  potential. 
Therefore,  when  the  change  in  the  gate  voltage  is 
monitored  a  map  of  A\/  (x,  y)  over  the  sensi  ng  surface 
can  be  obtai  ned  by  taki  ng  the  difference  between  the 
gate  voltage  in  air  vs  in  gas  at  the  same  /Ph.  I  n  this 
approach,  the  MOSFET  array  employed  three  con¬ 
tinuous  strips  of  Pt,  Pd,  and  Ir  along  a  4  mm  x  6 


Figure  9.  I  mage  maps  of  (a)  ammonia,  (b)  hydrogen,  and 
(c)  ethanol.  Reprinted  from  Sens.  Actuators  B,  Vol.  6, 
Winquist,  F.,  et  al.,  Visual  Images  of  Gas  Mixtures 
Produced  with  Field-Effect  Structures,  pp  157-161,  Copy¬ 
right  1992,  with  permission  from  Elsevier  Science. 


mm  rectangle,  instead  of  separately  defined  sensor 
elements.  The  sensor  surface  was  divided  into  an  18 
x  18  grid,  and  a  temperature  gradient  (110-180  °C) 
was  established  down  the  length  of  the  sensor 
surface.  This  temperature  variation  allowed  for  dif¬ 
ferent  sensitivity  and  selectivity  at  each  point  of  the 
sensor  grid.  Hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  ethanol  were 
tested  individually  as  mixtures  with  air.  The  change 
i  n  voltage  (AV)  was  determi  ned  for  each  poi  nt  of  the 
sensor  grid,  and  the  plot  of  AV  for  each  gas  was  then 
processed  by  taking  the  average  of  the  A\/  for  each 
point  and  its  eight  nearest  neighbors.  An  average 
higher  than  65  mV  was  assigned  white,  and  lower 
averages  were  assigned  black.  I  n  this  manner,  three 
distinct  image  maps  of  the  gases  were  created  (Figure 
9).  The  possi  ble  uses  for  such  i  mage  mappi  ng  i  ncl  ude 
gas  mixture  identification,  investigation  of  new  sens¬ 
ing  materials  simultaneously  with  the  same  gas 
sample,  and  mapping  spatially  inhomogeneous  reac¬ 
tions.64'65 

Light-pulsed  sensing  combines  many  types  of  in¬ 
formation,  including  the  catalytic  activity  of  the  gate 
metals,  gas  flow  turbulence,  edge  effects,  etc.  Dis¬ 
tributed  chemical  sensing  was  inspired  by  the  light- 
pulsed  technique  but  sought  to  separate  only  the 
effects  of  catalysis.  A  cell  was  designed  with  a 
continuous  catalytic  surface  of  Pd,  with  seven  MOS¬ 
FET  sensors  spaced  2.8  mm  apart  along  the  length 
of  the  cell.  The  top  and/or  bottom  of  the  cell  were 
coated  with  thick  Pd  layers  and  served  as  continuous 
catalytic  surfaces  along  the  length  of  the  cell.  Hy¬ 
drogen  and  ethanol  were  mixed  with  02  and  N2  and 
were  passed  through  the  cel  I  at  a  constant  flow  of  10 
mL  min-1.  The  monitored  response  was  the  change 
i  n  gate  voltage  prior  to  gas  exposure  and  at  the  end 
of  a  gas  exposure.  Ethanol  and  hydrogen  could  be 
discriminated  on  the  basis  of  their  different  catalytic 
profiles  by  using  information  only  from  the  first  and 
last  sensors  in  the  cell.74  A  recent  paper  on  distrib¬ 
uted  chemical  sensing  utilized  two  types  of  MOSFETs 
and  two  catalyst  surfaces  for  a  total  of  four  different 
sensor/catalyst  combinations.  Each  array  had  five 
identical  MOSFET  sensors  evenly  distributed  along 
the  length  of  the  cell.  The  four  different  array 
combinations  were  tested  with  a  quaternary  mixture 
of  hydrogen,  ammonia,  ethyne,  and  ethanol.  I  nforma- 
tion  from  all  four  array  types  were  combined  and 
analyzed  with  PCA  and  ANN,  and  used  to  estimate 
all  four  components  of  the  gas  mixture.  It  was  also 
found  that  using  information  from  various  positions 
in  the  cell  afforded  improved  results  compared  to 
using  only  the  first  and  last  sensors  of  the  arrays.75 
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E.  Hybrid  Metal  Oxide  Containing  Arrays 

Si  nee  the  early  1990s,  interest  has  been  increasing 
in  creating  hybrid  arrays,  or  arrays  that  combine 
morethan  one  type  of  sensi  ng  element.  Some  of  these 
hybrid  arrays  are  already  commercially  available  as 
electronic  noses.  Alpha  MOS  sells  The  Fox  system 
which  is  a  hybrid  array  of  tin  oxide,  conducting 
polymer,  and  thickness  shear  mode  (TSM )  sensors.76 
Another  nose  available  is  the  eNOSE  5000  from  EEV 
Limited,  which  consists  of  conducting  polymer,  metal 
oxide,  and  TSM  sensors.77  In  the  semiconductor- 
based  sensing  area,  combining  MOSFETs  and  tin 
oxide  sensors  has  been  especially  popular.  A  common 
hybrid  array  setup  is  using  ten  MOSFETs,  four  tin 
oxide,  and  oneC02  sensor.  At  Linkoping  University 
these  types  of  arrays  have  been  used  to  investigate 
various  food  products.  For  example,  these  arrays 
were  used  to  both  esti  mate  the  storage  ti  me  of  ground 
pork  and  beef  and  to  tell  these  two  meats  apart.50-52 
Ninety  percent  of  the  wheat,  barley,  and  oat  samples 
tested  were  correctly  classified  as  good  or  bad  based 
on  the  mold/musty  smells  of  the  grains.  This  clas¬ 
sification  rate  exceeded  the  agreement  of  the  two 
grain  inspectors  who  originally  classified  the  grains.53 
They  have  also  used  this  array  to  classify  five 
different  types  of  cardboard,  although  the  best  dis¬ 
crimination  was  found  using  only  4  of  the  15  sensor 
elements.78  Recently,  this  15-element  hybrid  array 
format  was  used  to  monitor  the  different  stages  of 
recombinant  bioprocesses.  The  array  followed  the 
cultivation  of  mammalian  cells  secreting  the  blood 
coagulant  factor  VI 1 1 . 1  n  combination  with  PCA,  four 
different  stages  of  the  process  were  determi  ned,  bei  ng 
cell  growth,  draining  the  reactor,  growth  medium 
exchange,  and  production  of  blood  coagulant.79 

A  slightly  smaller  hybrid  array  of  eight  FETs  and 
four  tin  oxide  sensors  combined  with  a  neural  net¬ 
work  was  able  to  identify  9  out  of  10  different  types 
of  cheese  correctly.52  A  modular  approach  to  hybrid 
arrays  was  presented  by  Ulmer  et  al.  and  utilized  a 
variety  of  sensors  such  as  MOSFET,  tin  oxide,  TSM, 
and  electrochemical  sensors.  This  system  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  discri mi nate  between  different  ol i ve oi Is, 
whiskeys,  tobaccos,  coffees,  and  plastics.51  A  recent 
paper  from  the  Linkoping  University  has  utilized  a 
hybrid  array  in  parallel  with  a  conductive  polymer 
array.  A  32-element  conductive  polymer  array  was 
used  in  parallel  with  a  hybrid  array  comprised  of  10 
MOSFETs  and  6  tin  oxide  sensors.  This  parallel 
array  was  used  to  predict  the  fermentation  of  wood 
hydrolysates  and  to  estimate  quantities  of  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  hydrolysates.  Although  some  success  was 
demonstrated,  the  problem  was  nontrivial.80 

IV.  Intrinsically  Conductive  Polymer 
Chemiresistor  Arrays 

A.  Principles  of  Operation 

The  experimental  and  theoretical  behaviors  of 
intrinsically  conducting  polymers  (I CP's)  have  been 
discussed  in  several  reviews  and  books,81-84  so  only 
the  basic  properties  of  I  CP's  that  are  required  to 


understand  the  operation  of  I  CP-based  sensor  arrays 
are  discussed  in  this  section.  Typically,  the  funda¬ 
mental  structural  unit  of  an  I  CP  is  a  linear  backbone 
comprised  of  repeating  conjugated  organic  monomers 
such  as  acetylene,  pyrrole,  thiophene,  or  aniline 
(Figure  10). 


Polyacetylene  Polythiophene  Polypyrrole  Polyaniline 

(f-PA)  (PT)  (PPy)  (PAN) 

Figure  10.  Structure  of  four  intrinsically  conductive 
polymers  in  their  insulating  form. 

These  materials  are  insulating  in  their  neutral 
state.  However,  chemical  or  electrochemical  reduction 
(n-doping)  or  oxidation  (p-doping)  of  these  materials 
renders  the  polymers  electrically  conductive.  The 
conductivity  is  produced  through  band  structure 
transformation  and/or  the  generation  of  charge  car¬ 
riers.  A  vast  majority  of  I  CPs  act  as  one-dimensional 
conductors  because  the  electrons  in  an  n-type  I  CP 
(or  holes  in  a  p-typelCP)  mainly  travel  through  the 
linear  conjugated  chains.  Formally,  the  materials  are 
usually  electrical  semiconductors  as  opposed  to  me¬ 
tallic  conductors  because  the  materials  have  an 
electronic  energy  state  band  gap  at  room  temperature 
between  their  valence  and  conduction  bands  sothat 
their  intrinsic  electrical  conductivity  decreases  as  the 
temperature  is  lowered. 

I  CPs  are  useful  as  chemical  sensors  because  the 
electrical  properties,  typically  the  dc  electrical  resist¬ 
ance  of  these  systems,  are  responsive  to  the  presence 
of  a  diverse  set  of  analytes  in  the  vapor  phase. 
Sorption  of  a  vapor  into  an  I  CP  will  induce  physical 
swelling  of  the  material  and  will  affect  the  electron 
density  on  the  polymeric  chains.  The  change  in  dc 
conductivity,  A  o,  that  results  from  sorption  of  an 
analyte  can  be  divided  conceptually  into  three  com¬ 
ponents: 

Act  =  (Acrc-1  +  Acrh_1  +  Act;-1)-1  (5) 

Here,  Acrc  is  the  overall  change  in  intrachain  conduc¬ 
tivity  of  the  I  CP,  Acrh  isthechangein  inter  molecular 
conduction  due  to  electron  hopping  across  polymer 
chains  modulated  by  the  presence  of  the  analyte  in 
the  film,  and  Aoi  isthechangein  ionic  conductivity 
between  chains  upon  analyte  sorption.  The  value  of 
Ao\  is  not  only  a  function  of  the  ion  migration  upon 
condensation  of  analyte  but  also  is  a  function  of 
proton  tunneling  rates  if  hydrogen  bondingtothelCP 
backbone  is  significant.85  These  conductivity  changes 
may,  or  may  not,  be  linearly  dependent  on  the 
concentration  of  analyte  presented  to  the  sensor, 
depending  on  the  particular  transduction  mechanism 
involved  in  the  I  CP  of  concern. 

The  pathway  for  conduction  through  the  conductive 
polymer  backbone  is  more  favorable  energetically 
than  across  polymer  backbones.  Therefore,  large 
changes  in  conductivity  can  be  attributed  to  changes 
in  the  extrinsic  conductivity  of  the  material.  For 
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example,  highly  oriented  polyaniline  is  more  conduc¬ 
tive  than  amorphous  polyaniline.  Miller  et  al.  have 
reported  that  a  large  increase  in  conductivity  was 
observed  upon  exposure  of  a  dinonyl naphthalene- 
sulfonic  acid  doped  polyaniline  film  to  ethanol  va¬ 
por.86  Using  both  electron  microscopy  and  wide-angle 
X-ray  scattering,  these  workers  were  able  to  attribute 
this  response  to  the  crystallization  of  polyaniline. 
Hence,  the  hydrogen-bonding  interactions  between 
ethanol  and  polyaniline  were  sufficient  to  bring  the 
polyaniline  chains  closer  together,  thereby  decreasing 
the  energy  barrier  for  electron  hopping  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  mobility  of  the  charge  carrier. 

I  ntrinsically  conducting  polymers  possess  several 
potential  advantageous  features  for  use  in  sensor 
arrays  for  vapor  detection.  A  diverse  range  of  poly¬ 
mers  is  available  via  the  electrochemical  or  chemical 
polymerization  of  a  range  of  monomer  types.  The 
sensitivity  of  a  sensor  element  can  be  readily  altered 
by  changing  the  polymerization  conditions  and  the 
charge  compensating  counterion.  The  oxidation  state 
of  the  polymer  can  be  altered  after  deposition  i  n  order 
to  tune  the  electronics  of  the  polymer  to  be  compati  ble 
with  the  analyte  of  interest  such  that  an  optimum 
charge  transfer  interaction  may  take  place.  Fabrica¬ 
tion  is  easily  performed  through  either  electrochemi¬ 
cal  deposition  and/or  film  casting  from  solution  (for 
soluble  analogues),  which  readily  allows  for  minia¬ 
turization  and  mass  production  of  sensors.  Bio¬ 
materials  such  as  enzymes,  antibodies,  and  cells  may 
be  readily  incorporated  into  such  structures,  and 
finally  (but  not  exhaustively)  reversible  responses  are 
typically  obtained  in  relatively  short  time  periods  at 
ambient  temperatures.  Drawbacks  arethe  relatively 
poorly  understood  signal  transduction  mechanism, 
high  sensitivity  to  changes  in  humidity  that  neces¬ 
sitate  operation  in  a  controlled,  conditioned,  environ¬ 
ment,  and  a  relatively  low  diversity  in  affinity  of  the 
conducting  polymers  toward  a  very  diverse  set  of 
analytes,  thereby  producing  less  than  optimal  sepa¬ 
ration  of  many  analytes  in  the  sensor  array  data 
space. 

The  response  commonly  reported  for  I  CP  sensors 
is  the  normalized  change  in  resistance  obtained  from 
a  two-probe  resistance  measurement,  (fi2  -  Ri)/Ri, 
where  R i  is  the  resistance  before  exposure  to  the 
analyte  of  interest  and  R2  is  the  resistance  of  the 
sensor  at  steady-state  conditions  upon  exposure  to 
the  analyte.  The  response  has  also  been  reported  as 
either  the  change  in  resistance  (2  probe)  or  the 
change  in  conductivity  (4  probe). 

I  CPs  have  reached  the  commercial  market  as 
detectors  in  "electronic"  noses  (sensor  arrays)  sold  by 
companies  such  as  AromaScan,87  Bloodhound,88 
AlphaMOS,76  and  Zellweger  Analytics.89  The  Aroma- 
Scan  A32/50S  Multisampler  consists  of  an  array  of 
32  conducting  polymer  detectors  and  is  based  on 
research  initiated  at  the  University  of  Manchester 
I  nstitute  of  Science  &  Technology  (UMI  ST)  by  Krish¬ 
na  Persaud.  The  Bloodhound  BH114  consists  of  an 
array  of  conducting  polymer  and  discotic  liquid 
crystal  detectors  and  is  a  product  of  research  efforts 
at  the  University  of  Leeds.  AlphaMOS  has  a  com¬ 
mercial  nose  on  the  market  that  combines  sensor 


technologies  using  arrays  of  conductive  polymer 
resistive  detectors,  metal  oxide  semiconductor  detec¬ 
tors,  and  TSM  resonator  detectors,  each  fulfilling  a 
specific  duty.  The  role  of  the  conducting  polymer 
array  is  todetect  polar  molecules,  whereas  the  metal 
oxide  semiconductor  detectors  are  sensitive  to  non¬ 
polar  molecules  and  are  insensitiveto  water.  Finally, 
Zellweger  Analytics,  which  purchased  Neotronics  in 
1996,  sells  a  portable  version  of  its  electronic  nose 
for  environmental  monitoring  applications. 

B.  Array  Fabrication 

Conductive  polymer  sensors  are  typically  prepared 
electrochemically.90-97  The  electrodes  are  typically 
interdigitated  electrodes  or  area  pair  of  metal  leads 
separated  by  approxi  mately  10-50 /<m.  The  metal  is 
typically  Au  and  the  substrate  is  an  insulator,  such 
as  glass.97 

The  electrochemical  deposition  of  ICPs  is  reason¬ 
ably  controllable  because  films  can  be  electrodepos- 
ited  onto  metallized  areas  and  thefilm  thickness  can 
be  varied  by  monitoring  the  total  charge  passed 
during  the  deposition  process.  Polymers  can  be 
deposited  using  a  number  of  different  electrochemical 
waveforms,  for  example,  potentiostatically,  galvano- 
statically,  cycled  potential,  or  by  pulsed  potentiom- 
etry.  The  polymerization  is  usually  carried  out  in  a 
three-electrode  configuration  in  which  the  working 
electrode  is  the  sensor  substrate.  A  positive  oxidation 
potential  is  often  applied  to  the  working  electrode 
that  is  sufficient  to  oxidize  the  monomer  at  which 
time  the  monomer  undergoes  oligomerization  to  a 
point  at  which  the  oligomers  electroprecipitate  onto 
the  electrode  surface.  As  the  material  grows  it  bridges 
the  gap  between  interdigitated  leads,  thus  making  a 
simple  resistor.  Measurement  of  the  total  charge 
passed  gives  an  approximation  of  thefilm  thickness, 
and  the  final  potential  applied  to  the  material  will 
control  the  extent  of  doping.  In  addition  to  this 
technique,  many  conducting  polymers  substituted 
with  pendant  solubilizing  groups  are  soluble  in 
solvents  that  are  normally  employed  for  spin  coat¬ 
ing.98-100 

Several  strategies  have  been  employed  to  create  an 
array  of  I  CP  detectors  with  each  detector  having  a 
different  response  toward  a  variety  of  analytes.  First, 
many  different  single-ring  heterocycles  and  multi  ring 
fused/unfused  heterocycles  readily  undergo  either 
electrochemical  or  chemical  polymerization  and  can 
be  used  as  I  CP  elements.  Some  of  these  include 
pyrrole,  thiophene,  aniline,  indole,  and  carbazole. 
Second,  each  heterocycle  can  be  substituted  with  a 
number  of  different  side  groups.  Third,  different 
counterions  can  be  used  to  compensate  the  positive 
charge  (for  a  p-doped  polymer)  generated  upon  oxida¬ 
tion  of  thelCP  to  produce  the  electrically  conductive 
state  of  the  polymer.  Fourth,  different  oxidation 
states  are  attainable  in  each  I  CP  and  different 
polymerization  conditions  (i.e.,  by  changing  the  oxi¬ 
dation  potential,  oxidant,  temperature,  solvent,  elec¬ 
trolyte  concentration,  monomer  concentration,  etc.) 
can  be  used  to  generate  a  number  of  different  sensors 
from  the  same  monomer,  because  properties  such  as 
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Table  l.Twelve  Conductive  Polymers  That  Constitute  an  ICP  Sensor  Array  That  Were  Prepared  by 
Electrochemical  Polymerization  Using  a  Conventional  3-Electrode  Electrochemical  Cell3 


sensor 

no. 

polymer  system 

monomer  concn 
(mol/dm-3) 

electrolyte  concn 
(mol  drrr3) 

solvent 

growth 
potential  (V) 

final 

potential  (V) 

resistance 

(Si) 

1 

PPy-BSA 

Py  0.1 

0.1 

H20 

0.85 

0.00 

1650 

2 

PPy-PSA 

Py  0.1 

0.1 

H20 

0.85 

0.00 

193 

3 

PPy-HxSA 

Py  0.1 

0.1 

h2o 

0.85 

0.00 

27 

4 

PPy-HpSA 

Py  0.1 

0.1 

H20 

0.85 

0.00 

16 

5 

PPy-OSA 

Py  0.1 

0.1 

h2o 

0.85 

0.00 

35 

6 

PPy-DSA 

Py  0.1 

0.1 

h2o 

0.85 

0.00 

37 

7 

PPy-TSA  (Na) 

Py  0.1 

0.1 

h2o 

0.80 

0.80 

19 

8 

PPy-TSA  (m) 

Py  0.1 

0.1 

EtOH 

1.20 

0.00 

70 

9 

PPy-TEATS 

Py  0.1 

0.1 

H20 

0.75 

0.00 

34 

10 

PPy-TEATS 

Py  0.1 

0.1 

PC 

1.10 

0.00 

37 

11 

PAN-NaHS04 

AN  0.44 

0.1 

H20 

0.90 

0.90 

44 

12 

P3MT-TEATFB 

3MT  0.1 

0.1 

CH3CN 

1.65 

1.65 

13 

a  Reproduced  from  ref  101.  The  distance  between  gold  electrodes  was  15  /im.  PPy  is  polypyrrole,  BSA  is  butanesulfonic  acid, 
HXSA  is  hexanesulfonic  acid,  HPSA  is  heptane  sulfonic  acid,  OSA  is  octane  sulfonic  acid,  DSA  is  decanesulfonic  acid,  TSA  (Na) 
is  p-toluenesulfonic  acid  sodium  salt,  TSA  (m)  is  p-toluenesulfonic  acid  monohydrate,  TEATs  is  tetraethylammonium  toluene- 
sulfonate,  PAN  is  polyaniline,  NaHS04  is  sodium  hydrogen  sulfate,  P3MT  is  poly(3-methylthiophene),  TEATFB  is  tetraethyl¬ 
ammonium  tetrafluoroborate,  Py  is  pyrrole,  AN  is  aniline,  3MT  is  3-methyl  thiophene,  EtOH  is  ethanol,  PC  is  propylene  carbonate, 
and  CH3CN  is  acetonitrile. 


morphology,  molecular  weight  (conjugation  length), 
connectivity  of  monomers,  conductivity,  band  gap, 
etc.,  are  dependent  upon  the  polymerization  condi¬ 
tions. 

Polypyrrole  is  the  predominant  polymer  in  the 
Neotronics  NOSE.  Chemical  variation  is  achieved  by 
either  changing  the  dopant  ion  or  changing  the 
polymerization  conditions.  The  use  of  12  different 
polypyr role- based  sensors  produces  classification  be¬ 
tween  chemically  similar  samples  over  a  wide  range 
of  analytes.94  In  a  separate  paper,  Pearce  et  al. 
constructed  a  12-element  electronic  nose.101  Table  1 
lists  the  12  different  sensors  and  the  electrochemical 
conditions  used  to  prepare  them. 

Ten  of  the  elements  consisted  of  polypyrrole  pre¬ 
pared  with  different  counterions  and  polymerization 
conditions  while  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  elements 
werea  polyaniline  and  a  poly(3-hexylthiophene)  film, 
respectively.  Hatfield  et  al.  have  reported  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  20-element  sensor  array  composed  of 
derivatized  polypyrroles,  thiophenes  and  other  het¬ 
erocyclic  polymers.102  Serra  et  al.  have  reported  the 
differences  in  sensitivities  of  various  analytes  tothree 
different  poly(3,3'-dipentoxy-2,2'-bithiophene)  sen¬ 
sors.103  Chemical  variation  in  these  films  was  achieved 
by  performing  the  vapor  phase  polymerization  of  the 
monomer  in  the  presence  of  different  oxidizing  salts. 
Serra  et  al.  conclude  that,  under  different  oxidizing 
conditions,  different  sensors  are  prepared  with  sen¬ 
sitivities  (percentage  variation  of  the  resistance) 
ranging  from  -6.22  to  1.77. 

J  ahnkeetal.  utilized  an  array  of  poly(2,5-furylene 
vinylene)  sensors  to  construct  an  electronic  nose85 
using  a  soluble  precursor  route  involving  an  aldol 
addition  reaction  of  5-methylfuran-2-carbaldehyde 
with  a  basic  catalyst  to  obtain  the  precursor  poly- 
(2,5-furylenehydroxyethylene).  The  polymers  were 
then  spin-coated  onto  the  sensor  substrate  and 
thermally  dehydrated  to  varying  degrees,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  different  sensors  by  the  amount  of  elimination 
that  occurred.  In  a  similar  approach,  De  Wit  et  al. 
prepared  an  array  of  poly(2,5-thenylene  vinylene) 
copolymer  conductometric  sensors.98  Preparation  in¬ 


volved  making  a  sulfonium  precursor  polymer,  dis¬ 
solving  this  polymer  in  acetone,  and  spin  casting  it 
onto  the  substrate.  Thermal  elimination  and  chemical 
doping  yielded  the  conductive  PTV.  The  authors 
prepared  both  the  unsubstituted  PTV  and  a  methoxy- 
substituted  derivative.  Thermal  elimination  to  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  created  chemically  different  sensors  in 
that  the  conjugation  lengths  of  the  conductive  seg¬ 
ments  were  different.  Sensors  were  reported  to 
exhibit  an  extreme  baseline  drift  that  rendered  them 
inoperable  after  ca.  1  month,  although  they  could  be 
regenerated  by  redoping  the  polymers  with  iodine 
vapor.  The  responses  were  reported  to  be  linear  with 
concentration  between  5%  and  100%  of  the  saturated 
vapor  pressure  for  a  series  of  nine  test  vapors 
(toluene,  water,  propanol,  acetone,  acetic  acid,  diethyl 
ether,  ethyl  acetate,  methanol,  and  ethanol).  In  using 
both  the  relative  response  and  the  recovery  time 
response,  a  single  detector  was  able  to  distinguish 
between  six  of  the  nine  analytes. 

C.  Applications 

One  of  the  more  prevalent  fields  of  application 
presented  in  the  literature  for  the  ICP  electronic 
noses  is  monitoring  the  quality  of  foods  and  bever¬ 
ages.104  A  nose  consisting  of  four  different  poly¬ 
thiophene  sensor  elements  was  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  taste  sensor  consisting  of  eight  different 
polymer/lipid  membranes.  Using  principal  component 
analysis,  four  different  wines  werecorrectly  identified 
and  discrimination  was  successfully  performed  among 
five  aged  samples  of  the  same  wine.  The  authors 
concluded  that  sensor  fusion  of  both  the  smell  and 
taste  sensor  arrays  led  to  enhanced  discrimination.99 

Numerous  papers  have  been  published  on  using 
the  electronic  nose  to  monitor  the  quality  of 
beer.101  105  106  In  a  detailed  analysis  performed  by 
Pearce  and  Gardner,  an  array  of  21  conducting 
polymers  was  used  to  predict  organoleptic  scores.  I  n 
this  study,  a  control  lager  beer  was  spiked  with 
different  reference  compounds  (di acetyl,  dimethyl 
sulfide,  and  hop  essence).  For  high  concentrations  of 
the  reference  compound  in  beer  (>40  ppb),  the 
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electronic  nose  performed  worse  than  both  gas  chro¬ 
matography  and  flavor  profile  analysis;  whereas,  at 
low  concentrations,  the  accuracies  were  reported  to 
be  similar.107 

The  Aroma  Scanner  has  been  reported  to  be  an 
efficient  instrument  which  complements  gas  chro¬ 
matography/mass  spectrometry  in  the  analysis  of 
volatiles  from  both  earth-almond  and  carob,  which 
were  both  analyzed  raw  and  roasted  for  different 
periods  of  time.108  The  correlation  between  the  sen¬ 
sors  and  the  GC/M  S  was  reported  to  be  0.98  for  earth- 
almond;  whereas  a  lower  correlation  of  0.74  was 
obtained  for  carob.  Schaller  et  al.  reported  that  an 
electronic  nose  consisting  of  I  CPs  exhibited  poor 
sensitivity  to  the  volatile  components  of  cheese  with 
the  main  problem  being  attributed  to  sensor  drift.109 
The  Neotronics  e-nose  has  been  successfully  applied 
to  discriminate  between  different  levels  of  boar 
taint.110 

Many  microorganisms  are  known  to  expel  volatile 
chemicals.  Work  at  the  University  of  Leeds  has  led 
to  both  the  detection  and  discrimination  of  13  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  microorganisms  utilizing  a  16-component 
sensor  array.111  Through  use  of  a  three  layer  percep- 
tron  network  on  data  arising  from  244  sample 
responses,  a  majority  of  the  microorganisms  were 
reported  to  be  classified  with  a  quoted  success  rate 
of  100%.  Arnold  et  al.  have  investigated  the  use  of 
an  artificial  nose  to  assess  bacteria  isolated  from 
processed  poultry.112 

Conducting  polymer-based  electronic  nose  technol¬ 
ogy  also  has  been  reported  to  offer  a  rapid,  reproduc- 
ible,  and  objective  method  for  sewage  odor  assess¬ 
ment.113-116  In  averaging  all  of  the  data  from  10 
different  sewage  treatment  plants,  the  authors  re¬ 
ported  that  at  low  concentration  ranges  (below  4000 
odor  units  (ou)/m3)  the  Neotronics  eNOSE  output 
correlated  well  with  olfactometry  data.113  However, 
this  was  not  the  case  at  higher  concentrations,  due 
to  saturation  of  the  polypyrrole  sensors.  The  data 
from  a  single  sewage  treatment  plant  exhibited  a 
relationship  between  the  electronic  nose  responses 
and  the  threshold  odor  number  (TON)  over  a  range 
of  concentrations  from  125  to  781  066  ou/m3.  F  urther 
work  was  carried  out  by  Stuetz  et  al.  using  the 
eNOSE114  in  which  canonical  discriminant  analysis 
was  used  to  distinguish  between  different  sewage 
samples  from  different  treatment  works.  In  this 
study,  linear  correlations  were  established  between 
the  electronic  nose  responses  and  the  5  day  biochemi¬ 
cal  oxygen  demand  (BOD5)  over  time  intervals  of 
about  1  month.  This  array  could  be  used  for  measur¬ 
ing  chemical  activity,  making  it  a  useful  process 
control  since  it  has  been  estimated  that  about  40% 
of  the  energy  could  be  saved  by  using  an  on-line 
aeration  control  system.  The  e-NOSE  has  also  been 
used  to  discriminate  between  untainted  water  samples 
and  water  tainted  with  geosmin,  methyl isoborneol, 
2-chlorophenol,  phenol,  diesel,  and  2-ch loro-e-meth¬ 
yl  phenol. 115 

Researchers  have  utilized  the  electronic  nose  to 
monitor  air  quality  in  relation  to  the  assessment  of 
malodor  in  agriculture.  Fresh  liquid  pig  slurry  was 
analyzed  using  GC/MS  to  identify  the  major  compo¬ 


nents  in  the  vapor  phase.  A  20-element  I  CP  sensor 
array  exhibited  a  linear  response  to  methanol  vapor, 
whereas  nonlinear  behavior  was  reported  for  acetic 
acid.  Using  Sammon  mapping,  each  of  the  individual 
components  and  both  basic  and  acidic  pig  slurry  were 
discriminated.117  Byun  et  al.  have  reported  that  the 
best  way  to  visualize  the  data  obtained  from  pig 
slurry  is  to  combine  both  principal  component  anal¬ 
ysis  and  Sammon  mapping.118  Furthermore,  the 
AromaScanner  has  also  been  used  to  assess  malodor 
concentration  after  the  application  of  cattle  slurry  to 
grassland.119  Masila  et  al.  have  demonstrated  the 
usefulness  of  the  Aroma  Scanner  to  detect  environ¬ 
mentally  unfriendly  halogenated  organic  compounds 
such  as2,4,5-trichlorophenol,  pentachlorophenol,  1,1- 
bis(4-chlorophenyl)-2,2,2-trichloroethane  (DDT),  and 
2,2-bis(4-chlorophenyl)-l,l-dichloroethylene  (DDE), 
just  to  name  a  few.  Using  cluster  and  Euclidean 
distance  analysis,  both  the  identification  and  the 
quantification  of  these  organic  compounds  were 
reported.120 

The  electronic  nose  has  been  successfully  applied 
to  several  medical  and  veterinary  science  applica- 
ti  ons.  T o  i  ncrease  the  I  i  kel  i  hood  of  successful  artifi ci  al 
insemination  in  cows  it  is  beneficial  to  detect  the 
occurrence  of  estrus.  Lane  et  al.  have  been  able  to 
utilize  the  Neotronics  eNose  to  associate  odors  with 
the  estrus  period.121  For  five  Holstein-Friesian  cows, 
both  the  luteal  phase  and  the  estrus  phase  were 
discriminated  using  principal  components  analysis.121 
The  AromaScanner  was  used  to  identify  the  source 
of  an  off-odor  from  a  pharmaceutical  inhalant.122 
Furthermore,  the  AromaScanner  was  used  to  screen 
for  bacterial  vaginosis.123  Following  training  of  the 
nose  to  four  positive  and  four  negative  cases,  16  of 
the  17  cases  were  recognized  as  being  positive.  Of 
the  43  negative  cases,  33  were  correctly  identified  as 
being  negative.  Thus,  the  positive  predictive  value 
of  the  test  was  calculated  to  be  61. 5%. 123 

Recently,  a  conducting  polymer  sensor  array  has 
been  used  for  monitoring  the  environment  of  a 
confined  system.  An  artificial  nose  consisting  of  an 
array  of  20  conducting  polymer  (UMI  ST)  and  6TSM 
resonators  (HKR  Sensor  Systems)  was  utilized  in  the 
MIR-95  mission  and  was  reactivated  in  the  DARA- 
MIR  97  mission.124  In  this  work,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  artificial  nose  was  useful  in  detecting  a  fluid 
leak  of  ethylene  glycol  in  the  cooling  system,  which 
ultimately  led  to  contamination  of  the  water  supply. 
The  sensor  array  was  also  was  useful  in  monitoring 
the  atmospheric  quality  after  a  small  fire.  Further¬ 
more,  it  was  reported  that  after  1.5  years  in  the  M I R 
space  station,  the  system  showed  little  drift  or 
degradation.124 

D.  Future  Directions 

Amrani  et  al.  have  carried  out  numerous  studies 
investigating  the  use  of  impedance  techniques  to 
increase  both  the  sensitivity  and  selectivity  of  I  CP 
sensor  arrays.125-129  I  n  this  work,  the  authors  report 
both  the  relative  changes  in  resistance  and  the 
relative  changes  in  reactance  upon  sweeping  the 
measurement  frequency  for  each  sensor  in  a  20- 
element  I  CP  array.  Both  the  resistance  and  reactance 
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were  reported  to  give  a  linear  regression  when  the 
relative  values  versus  the  concentration  of  the  ana¬ 
lyte  were  plotted.  The  specificity  of  the  array  was 
enhanced  when  the  dissipation  factor  as  a  function 
of  frequency  were  plotted.129 

The  dissipation  factor  can  be  expressed  as  the  ratio 
of  the  energy  dissipated  (purely  resistive)  per  cycle 
divided  by  the  energy  stored  (purely  reactive)  per 
cycle.  Therefore,  it  was  calculated  as  the  ratio  of  the 
resistive  part  of  the  impedance  divided  by  the  reac¬ 
tive  part  of  the  impedance  of  the  sensor.  When  the 
dissipation  factor  vs  the  applied  frequency  was  plot¬ 
ted  characteristic  resonances  were  observed  for  a 
single  sensor  exposed  to  air,  acetone,  methanol,  and 
ethyl  acetate.  Not  only  was  excellent  discrimination 
achieved  but  these  resonances  were  claimed  to  be 
useful  to  identify  components  of  mixtures  of  ana¬ 
lytes.129  Furthermore,  in  using  alternating  current 
(ac)  techniques,  sensitivity  to  a  particular  analyte 
was  increased  18-fold.  The  authors  noted  that  the 
impedance  analyzer  is  not  practical  for  real  applica¬ 
tions  due  to  the  time  that  it  would  take  to  make  a 
high-resolution  scan  across  a  range  of  frequencies.129 
They  suggested  that  a  way  to  overcome  this  draw¬ 
back  would  be  to  employ  periodic  signals  containing 
many  different  frequencies  such  that  all  of  the 
frequencies  are  presented  to  the  sensor  at  once. 
Furthermore,  it  was  suggested  that  Fourier  trans¬ 
form  techniques  could  be  used  to  isolate  the  response 
of  a  sensor  at  any  number  of  specific  frequencies.129 

V.  Conductive  Polymer  Composite  Chemiresistor 
Arrays 

A.  Theory 

Electronic  noses  based  on  an  array  of  polymer 
composite  sensors  have  been  developed  using  either 
carbon  black130  or  poly  pyrrole131  as  a  conductive  filler 
and  nonconductive organic  polymers  as  the  insulating 
matrix.  The  transduction  mechanism  for  the  poly¬ 
pyrrole  composites  is  potentially  quite  complex  in 
that  the  analyte  can  interact  with  both  the  insulating 
matrix  and  the  conductive  polymer;  whereas  the 
transduction  mechanism  of  the  carbon  black  com¬ 
posite  sensors  has  been  described  on  the  basis  of 
percolation  theory.  Upon  exposuretoan  odorant,  the 
composites  will  swell  to  varying  degrees  depending 
on  the  polymer-odorant  interactions,  and  this  swell¬ 
ing  results  in  a  change  in  the  conductivity  of  the 
composite  film.  This  response  can  be  easily  monitored 
using  a  conventional  ohmmeter.  Therefore,  each 
sensor  element  in  the  array,  consisting  of  a  chemi¬ 
cally  unique  insulating  matrix,  responds  differently 
to  a  given  odorant,  resulting  in  a  distinctive  pattern. 
For  example,  carbon  black  composite  sensor  arrays 
consisting  of  17  sensor  elements  can  easily  distin¬ 
guish  between  a  chemically  diverse  set  of  analytes 
and  mixtures  consisting  of  two  chemically  similar 
analytes. 

Percolation  theory132  133  predicts  that  the  resistiv¬ 
ity,  p,  of  a  conducting  composite  will  be  given  by 


&  2)PcPm 

P  = - J (6) 

A  +  B  +  [(A  +  B)2  +  2(z -  2)p,-pm]1/2 

where 

A  =  pc[— 1  +  (z/2)[l  —  (vjf))]  (7) 

B  =  pj(zvc/2f)  -  1]  (8) 

and  where  pc  is  the  resistivity  of  the  conductive  filler, 
pm  is  the  resistivity  of  the  insulating  matrix,  vc  is  the 
volume  fraction  of  the  conductive  filler  in  the  com¬ 
posite,  z  is  the  coordi  nation  number  of  the  conductive 
filler  particles,  and  f  is  their  total  packing  fraction 
(vc  <  f).  Since  these  sensors  are  believed  to  operate 
by  this  percolation  conduction,  it  is  possible  to 
fabricate  high  gain  sensors  by  working  close  to  the 
percolation  threshold,  vp,  which  is  given  by  2/7  z,  such 
that  a  small  volume  change  would  induce  a  large 
resistance  change. 

B.  Fabrication 

Sensor  fabrication  entails  casting  a  thin  film  of  the 
composite  over  two  electrical  leads.  For  polypyrrole- 
based  sensors  this  was  achieved  by  chemically  poly¬ 
merizing  pyrrole  using  phosphomolybdic  acid  in  a 
solution  containing  the  insulating  polymer.  The  solu¬ 
tion  was  then  used  to  dip  coat  the  substrate,  a  cut 
22  «F  capacitor  (interdigitated  electrode  pair  with  a 
lead  separation  of  15pm).131  Carbon  black  composite 
sensors  were  prepared  simply  by  either  dip  coating 
an  interdigitated  electrode  capacitor  or  by  either  dip 
coating  or  spin  casting  onto  a  glass  substrate  con¬ 
taining  two  gold  leads  separated  by  a  5  mm  spac¬ 
ing.130 

Lonergan  et  al.  prepared  a  diverse  carbon  black- 
based  conducting  polymer  composite  sensor  array 
consisting  of  17  chemically  different  insulating  poly¬ 
mers  as  listed  in  Table  2. 130  Responses  were  typically 
measured  as  the  maximum  relative  differential  re¬ 
sistance  (fi2  -  R i)/R i,  where  R i  is  the  baseline 
resistance  of  the  film  prior  to  exposure  and  R2  is  the 
maximum  resistance  upon  exposure  to  the  analyte. 
Each  of  the  analyte  exposures  produced  an  increase 
in  the  resistance  of  the  sensor,  which  is  consistent 
with  percolation  theory.  Flowever,  this  was  not 
always  the  case  with  polypyrrole  composite  sensors, 
indicating  a  more  complex  transduction  mechanism 
that  involves  both  the  swelling  of  the  insulating 
matrix  and/or  the  polypyrrole  or  specific  electronic 
interactions  of  the  analyte  with  the  conducting 
polymer,  which  would  change  its  intrinsic  conductiv¬ 
ity. 96 

The  normalized,  relative  differential  resistance 
data  for  a  set  of  carbon  black  sensors  produced  a 
different  pattern  upon  exposure  to  nine  different 
analytes  as  would  be  expected  by  the  chemical  nature 
of  both  the  i  nsu  lati  ng  phase  of  the  composite  and  the 
analyte.  For  instance,  sensor  16  (poly(ethylene-co- 
vinyl  acetate)/carbon  black)  is  hydrophobic  and  thereby 
responds  best  to  benzene,  whereas  sensor  6  (poly(N- 
vinyl pyrrol idone)/carbon  black)  is  hydrophilic  and 
responds  very  wel I  to  methanol.  Principal  component 
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Table  2.  Materials  Employed  in  the  Carbon  Black-Based  Conducting  Polymer  Composite  Sensor  Array  As  Seen  in 
Ref  130 


sensor  no. 

polymer 

T  a 

1  g 

T  b 

I  m 

dc 

i 

poly(4-vinyl  phenol) 

2 

poly(styrene-co-allyl  alcohol),  5.7% hydroxyl 

3 

pol  y(a-methyl  styrene) 

49 

4 

poly(vinyl  chloride-co-vinyl  acetate),  10% vinyl  acetate 

5 

poly(vinyl  acetate) 

30 

9.35 

6 

pol  y(/V-vi  nyl  pyrrol  i  done) 

175 

7 

polycarbonate bisphenol  A) 

150 

267 

8 

pol  y(styrene) 

100 

237.5 

9.1 

9 

pol y(styrene-co-maleic anhydride),  50% styrene 

10 

poly(sulfone) 

190 

11 

poly(methyl  methacrylate) 

105 

9.3 

12 

poly(methyl  vinyl  ether-co-maleicanhydride),  50%  maleic  anhydride 

13 

poly(vinyl  butyral) 

51 

14 

pol y(vi nyl i dene  chloride-co-acrylonitrile),  80%  vinyl i dene  chloride 

15 

poly(caprdactone) 

-60 

60 

16 

poly(ethylene-co-vinyl  acetate),  82%  ethylene 

17 

pol  y(ethyl  ene  oxi  de) 

-67 

65 

9.9 

a  Glass  transition  temperature  (°C). b  Melting  temperature  (°C). c  Solubility  parameter  (cal/cm3)^2. 

|H  acetone 
5)  benzene 
g  chlorotorm 
gg]  ethanol 
0  ethyl  acetate 
E3  hexane 
n  isopropanol 
jiH  methanol 
OH  toluene 


PC3 


PC5 


Figure  11.  Results  from  the  exposure  of  the  17-element 
array  to  nine  solvents  as  represented  in  (a)  the  first  three 
dimensions  of  principal  component  spaceand  (b)  thethird, 
fourth,  and  fifth  dimensions  of  principal  component  space. 
These  five  principal  components  contain  over  98%  of  the 
total  variance  in  the  data.  Reprinted  from  ref  130.  Copy¬ 
right  1996  American  Chemical  Society. 


analysis  was  used  to  map  the  odorant  patterns.  The 
authors  reported  that  the  first  five  principal  compo¬ 
nents  contained  greater  than  98%  of  the  total  vari¬ 
ance  i  n  the  data.  PCs  1-3  and  3-5  for  the  array  are 
shown  in  Figure  11.  This  array  distinguishes  between 
a  number  of  different  classes  of  analytes  and  was  able 
to  distinguish  between  a  homologous  series  of  alco¬ 


hols  as  shown  in  Figure  11  by  the  separation  that 
was  achieved  for  methanol,  ethanol,  and  propanol 
vapors. 

The  carbon  black-insulating  polymer  composite 
sensor  array  was  exposed  to  a  mixture  of  methanol 
and  ethanol .  The  sensors  i  n  the  array  were  found  to 
give  a  linear  plot  of  the  response  vs  concentration  for 
both  of  the  pure  components.  Separate  exposures  to 
different  compositions  of  the  ethanol/methanol  mix¬ 
ture  yielded  distinct  pseudol inear  paths  between  the 
responses  of  the  pure  component  in  principal  com¬ 
ponent  space.  Therefore,  the  sensor  array  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  potential  to  determine  the  absolute 
concentrations  of  a  binary  mixture. 

One  method  used  to  increase  the  diversity  of  an 
array  was  to  use  compatible  polymer  blends  as  the 
insulating  matrix.134  A  series  of  different  sensors 
consisting  of  a  poly(methyl  methacrylate)/poly( vinyl 
acetate)  blend  in  a  number  of  different  ratios  and  of 
both  the  pure  polymers  were  studied.  A  plot  of  the 
detector  response  vs  the  mole  fraction  of  poly(vinyl 
acetate)  yielded  nonlinear  behavior  for  five  different 
analytes.  The  compatible  blend  detectors  clearly 
demonstrated  an  enhancement  in  maximizing  the 
discrimination  between  analytes.  Severin  et  al.  have 
demonstrated  that  the  incorporation  of  the  chiral 
pol  ymer  pol  y ((R  )-3-hydroxybutyrate-co-(fi  )-3-hydroxy- 
valerate)  into  a  carbon  black  composite  detector 
allowed  for  the  differentiation  between  enantiomeric 
odorants.135  Doleman  et  al.  have  shown  that  the 
response  i  ntensity  of  a  carbon  bl  ack  composite  sensor 
is,  to  first  order,  determined  by  the  thermodynamic 
activity  effects  that  dictate  the  concentration  of  the 
analyte  in  the  polymer  matrix.136  When  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  analyte  in  the  gas  phase  was  main¬ 
tained  at  a  constant  fraction  of  its  vapor  pressure, 
the  mean  response  intensity  taken  as  an  average 
across  a  13-element  detector  array  remained  constant 
for  both  a  homologous  series  of  n-alkanes  and  a 
homologous  series  of  n-alcohols.  This  trend  has  been 
observed  in  human  detection  threshold  judgments 
for  the  same  homologous  series  of  alkanes  and 
alcohols. 
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C.  Applications 

Doleman  et  al .  eval  uated  the  performance  tasks  for 
three  separate  arrays  of  different  conductometric 
sensors.23 1  n  this  work  they  compared  the  resolving 
power  of  an  array  of  intrinsically  conducting  poly¬ 
mers,  an  array  of  tin  oxide  detectors,  and  an  array 
of  carbon  black  conductive  composite  detectors  by 
calculating  the  resolution  factor  according  to  the 
Fisher  linear  discriminant  method  for  pairwise  com¬ 
binations  of  19  different  solvents.  I  n  general,  it  was 
shown  that  for  al  I  three  sensor  arrays  that  the  array 
performance  increased  as  the  number  of  detectors 
increased.  Furthermore,  it  was  reported  in  their  work 
that  the  carbon  black-polymer  composite  detectors 
significantly  outperformed  the  tin  oxide  and  intrinsi¬ 
cally  conducting  polymers  arrays  in  resolving  both 
the  full  set  of  19  analytes  and  subsets  thereof,  as 
determined  by  the  criteria  of  best  resolving  the 
analytes  on  average  or  best  resolving  the  worst- 
resolved  analyte  pairs  using  the  raw  data  responses. 

One  advantage  to  the  use  of  detectors  whose 
conductivities  follow  percolation  theory  is  that  their 
sensing  properties  can  decontrolled  by  changing  the 
composition  or  loading  of  conductor  in  the  insulating 
matrix.  Flaving  detectors  that  operate  closer  to  the 
percolation  threshold  could,  theoretically,  lead  to 
significant  signal  enhancement.  The  detection  thresh¬ 
olds  for  carbon  black  detectors  were  initially  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  at  0.25  parts  per  billion.130  Since  it  is 
more  appropriate  to  report  detection  thresholds  in 
terms  of  activity  instead  of  concentration,136  the 
detection  thresholds  have  been  measured  to  be  4  x 
10-5  of  an  analyte's  vapor  pressure.137  The  concentra¬ 
tion  detection  threshold  data  obtained  both  for  a 
homologous  series  of  alkanes  with  vapor  pressures 
ranging  from  5  to  100  Torr  and  a  homologous  series 
of  alcohols  with  vapor  pressures  ranging  from  2  to 
100  Torr  ranged  from  0.1  to  100  ppm  and  from  0.1 
to  1  ppm,  respectively. 

VI.  Optical  Vapor  Sensing  Arrays 
A.  Introduction 

Optical  sensors  employ  analyte-sensitive  indicators 
for  detecting  chemical  species.  A  multitude  of  trans¬ 
duction  mechanisms  may  be  utilized  for  detecting  the 
analyte,  including  fluorescence  intensity  and  lifetime, 
polarization,  spectral  shape,  absorbance,  wavelength, 
and  reflectance.  A  typical  optical  sensor  is  composed 
of  an  optical  fiber  with  an  indicator  immobilized  on 
the  fiber  tip.138  By  immobilization  of  different  poly¬ 
mer  layers  onto  the  fiber  tip,  the  sensor  can  be  tuned 
todistinguish  between  a  particular  analyteor  a  range 
of  analytes.  By  combination  of  multiple  fibers  into 
an  array  format,  such  sensors  can  be  designed  to 
detect  many  analytes  simultaneously.  An  optical 
cross-reactive  array  also  employs  multi  pie  fiber  sen¬ 
sors,  but  these  sensors  exhibit  a  broad,  rather  than 
a  specific,  response  to  different  analytes.  Several 
recent  reviews  describe  these  optical  cross- reactive 
array  systems.139  140  While  several  other  cross-reac¬ 
tive  optical  vapor  sensing  systems  exist,  they  are  not 
in  an  array  format.72  141-146  This  section  focuses  on 


two  formats  of  cross-reactive  optical  array:  polymer- 
deposited  fiber  arrays  and  self-encoded  bead  arrays. 

B.  Polymer-Deposited  Optical  Sensor  Arrays 

Solvatochromic  fluorescent  dyes  have  been  im¬ 
mobilized  in  various  polymer  layers  to  produce  a 
sensor  array  for  detecting  organic  vapors.  The  inter¬ 
action  between  the  immobilized  sensing  chemistry 
and  the  analyte  generates  local  fluorescence  signals 
that  can  be  monitored  over  time.147  One  of  the  major 
advantages  to  using  an  optical  approach  for  designing 
a  cross  reactive  array  sensor  is  the  ability  to  collect 
many  kinds  of  complex  information  simultaneously, 
including  (but  not  limited  to)  changes  in  intensity, 
fluorescence  lifetime,  wavelength,  and  spectral  shape. 
I  ncreasing  the  dimensionality  of  a  system,  by  observ¬ 
ing  many  different  parameters  at  onetime,  makes  it 
possible  to  build  a  more  sensitive,  multi  analyte  de¬ 
tecting  device  with  fewer  sensors.  A  single  solvato¬ 
chromic  dye  (Nile  Red)  is  immobilized  within  differ¬ 
ent  polymer  matrixes,  each  having  its  own  baseline 
polarity.148  Nile  Red  exhibits  large  shifts  in  its 
emission  wavelength  maximum  with  changes  in  local 
polarity.  Typically,  when  exposed  to  solvents  with 
increasing  polarity,  solvatochromic  indicators  will 
exhibit  progressively  more  red-shifted  absorption 
and/or  emission  spectra.  The  sorption  of  organic 
vapors  into  the  polymer  induces  a  change  in  the 
microenvironmental  polarity,  which  is  reported  by 
the  solvatochromic  dye,  as  seen  in  Figure  12.  By 


Figure  12.  Fluorescence  spectral  changes  of  polymer- 
immobilized  Nile  Red  with  polarity  changes  imposed  by 
different  vapors  (excitation  on  left,  emission  on  right). 
Reprinted  with  permission  from  ref  150. 

immobilization  of  the  dye  in  polymer  matrixes  of 
varying  polarity,  hydrophobicity,  poresize,  flexibility, 
and  swelling  tendency,  unique  sensing  regions  are 
created  that  elicit  different  fluorescence  responses 
when  exposed  to  organic  vapor  pulses.  The  temporal 
response  signals  during  these  vapor  pulses  form  the 
basis  for  unique  patterns,  which  can  then  be  used  to 
train  a  computational  network  for  subsequent  ana¬ 
lyte  identification. 

1.  Array  Fabrication 

The  distal  ends  of  each  fiber  in  the  bundle  are 
individually  coated  with  different  polymer/Nile  Red 
combinations  using  either  photopolymerization  or 
dip-coating  techniques.  Photopolymerization  involves 
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Figure  13.  Schematic  diagram  of  the  video  imaging  and 
anal  yte  del  i  very  setup  for  the  recordi  ng  of  responses  of  the 
optical  fiber  sensor  array  to  applications  of  analytes. 
Reprinted  from  ref  151.  Copyright  1996  American  Chemical 
Society. 

propagating  ultraviolet  light  through  the  fiber  to 
polymerize dye/monomer/initiator  solutions  ontothe 
fiber  tip.  In  the  dip  coating  method,  silanized  fiber 
tips  are  repeatedly  dipped  in  prepared  Nile  Red/ 
polymer  solutions  and  the  solvent  is  allowed  to 
evaporate  between  each  dip.  Both  approaches  result 
in  Nile  Red  polymers  attached  to  the  fiber  tips. 
Changing  the  amount  of  exposure  to  UV  light  or  the 
number  of  solvent  dips  can  alter  the  thickness  of  the 
polymer  layers.  Arrays  can  be  assembled  by  bundling 
together  multi  pie  individual  sensors  with  each  sensor 
comprised  of  a  different  polymer.  Alternatively,  the 
entire  array  can  be  prepared  on  the  ends  of  350-/<m- 
diameter  fibers  called  image  guides.  Image  guides 
consist  of  thousands  of  3-/<m  optical  fibers  bundled 
together  in  a  coherent  fashion,  such  that  each  pixel's 
position  is  maintained  from  one  end  of  the  bundle  to 
the  other,  allowing  images  to  be  transmitted  down 
the  length  of  the  guide.149  With  these  bundles  one 
can  photodeposit  discrete  polymer  regions  at  selected 
positions  on  the  face  of  the  fiber  using  UV  light, 
focused  through  a  pinhole. 

For  detection,  the  proximal  end  of  the  fiber  array 
is  attached  to  a  detection  system  comprised  of  a 
fluorescence  microscope,  light  source,  CCD  camera, 
and  computer.  Filter  wheels,  shutters,  and  dichroic 
mirrors  select  and  direct  the  appropriate  wavelength 
of  light  used  to  analyze  the  optical  arrays  as  shown 
in  Figure  13.  Vapor  pulses  are  delivered  through  a 
vapor  delivery  system.  Such  pulses  are  analogous  to 
a  "sniff".  Excitation  light  is  introduced  into  the 
proxi  mal  end  of  the  fi  ber  and  fl  uorescence  from  each 
sensor  in  the  array  returns  through  the  fiber  and  is 
sent  through  an  emission  filter  system  and  is  then 
focused  onto  a  CCD  camera.  The  pattern  of  spectral 


A, 


B. 


Figure  14.  Examples  of  the  responses  of  two  different 
fibers  (A,  B)  to  all  analytes  presented  as  saturated  vapor. 
The  horizontal  line  at  the  bottom  of  each  graph  indicated 
theduration  of  analyteapplication.  Reprinted  from  ref  151. 
Copyright  1996  American  Chemical  Society. 

shifts  exhibited  by  such  an  array  upon  exposure  to 
different  vapors  is  unique  and  characteristic  for  each 
vapor.  These  complex,  time-dependent  signals  pro¬ 
vide  a  "signature"  for  each  vapor.150-152 

The  responses  are  monitored  as  a  function  of  time 
versus  mean  pixel  value  (fluorescence).  The  fluores¬ 
cence  changes  in  these  sensors  are  detected  within 
milliseconds,  and  data  are  gathered  by  monitoring 
the  fl  uorescence  of  each  sensor  i  n  the  array  as  pulses 
of  different  vapors  are  applied.  As  seen  in  Figure  14, 
two  distinct  responses  are  obtained  when  different 
vapors  are  pulsed  onto  two  different  polymer  sensors. 
The  time  plots  for  fiber  4  demonstrate  that  the 
responses  aredistinct  in  their  amplitudes  and/or  time 
courses  for  each  analyte  tested.  On  the  other  hand 
for  fi  ber  12,  the  responses  rapidly  rise  to  a  saturated 
plateau  for  five  of  the  nine  analytes  tested. 

2.  Sensor  Diversity 

With  the  shift  toward  array  formats  comprised  of 
large  sets  of  cross-reactive  sensors,  a  demand  for  new 
ways  of  creating  diverse  sensors  has  arisen  through¬ 
out  the  sensor  field.  Polymerization  reactions  be¬ 
tween  different  combinations  of  two  starting  mate¬ 
rials  lead  to  many  new,  different,  nonlinearly  related 
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sensing  materials.  This  approach  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  two  ways:  (a)  the  use  of  discrete  polymer 
sensing  cones  each  comprised  of  a  specific  monomer 
combination,  (b)  the  fabrication  of  polymer  gradient 
sensors.  Gradient  sensors  were  formed  by  scanning 
a  pinhole-focused  UV  light  beam  across  the  proximal 
face  of  the  fiber  while  steadily  changing  the  concen¬ 
trations  of  the  two  monomers  in  the  solution  being 
photopolymerized.  The  distal  tip  of  the  fiber  resides, 
in  the  solutions,  so  that  a  polymer  "stripe"  forms  as 
the  photopolymerization  occurs.  The  resulting  poly¬ 
mer  stripe  contains  all  combinations  of  the  starting 
and  ending  monomer  concentrations.  Responses  from 
various  regions  of  the  gradient  sensor  were  found  to 
possess  a  far  higher  degree  of  diversity  than  did  the 
corresponding  region  of  a  single  component  control 
stripe.  In  addition,  responses  from  adjacent  regions 
progressing  down  the  length  of  the  gradient  stripe 
are  not  related  to  each  other  in  a  logical,  linear 
fashion.  One  might  expect  different  combinations  of 
two  monomers  to  yield  sensors  with  responses  that 
are  simply  related  to  the  proportion  of  the  two 
monomers  used  to  construct  the  sensor.  I  n  actuality, 
such  a  progression  is  not  observed:  mixture  re¬ 
sponses  do  not  appear  to  be  linear  combinations  of 
the  individual  polymer  responses.  This  individuality 
is  most  likely  due  to  variation  in  polymerization 
kinetics  and  microstructure  formation  in  the  final 
polymer  layer  caused  by  the  monomer  ratio  changes. 
In  this  way,  it  is  possible  to  generate  large  col  lections 
of  different  sensing  matrixes  simply  and  efficiently 
from  a  limited  set  of  starting  materials. 

C.  Self-Encoded  Bead  Sensors 

Decreasing  the  size  of  the  sensor  has  enormous 
advantages  in  terms  of  both  response  time  as  well 
as  the  number  of  potential  uses  for  such  a  device. 
Thousands  of  tiny  beads  (3.2  /<m)  can  be  immobilized 
in  individual,  acid-etched  wells  at  the  tip  of  an 
imaging  fiber.153  By  introducing  vapor-sensitive  dyes 
into  beads  constructed  from  a  wide  range  of  polymeric 
and/or  ceramic  materials,  it  is  possible  to  build  an 
"ensemble"  comprised  of  as  many  different  types  of 
sensor  beads  as  necessary.  Nile  Red  can  be  attached 
to  different  beads  with  the  responses  of  al  I  the  beads 
from  a  particular  preparation  displaying  nearly 
identical  response  behavior.  Each  bead  class  has  a 
unique,  well-defined  response  allowing  individual 
beads  to  be  easily  identified  after  they  have  been 
deposited  i  nto  wel  Is.  Since  each  bead  type  has  its  own 
unique  response  to  a  given  vapor,  the  beads  can 
easily  be  recognized  after  they  have  been  placed  into 
the  image  guide  wells  by  simply  exposing  the  array 
to  a  known  test  vapor  and  matching  the  resulting 
temporal  response  plots  to  those  obtained  beforehand 
for  each  bead  class  (Figure  15).  I  n  this  way,  the  bead 
sensors  are  "self-encoding".  The  ability  to  prepare 
literally  billions  of  identical  beads  in  a  single  prepa¬ 
ration  should  enable  the  computational  network 
training  to  be  transferred  from  one  image  guide 
ensemble  to  another.154 

By  using  microspheres  as  sensor  matrixes,  the  size 
of  the  overall  array  can  be  drastically  reduced.  This 
decrease  in  size  in  turn  significantly  shortens  sensor 


Figure  15.  Schematic  depiction  of  the  self-encoded  bead 
arrays  concept.  A  mixture  of  sensor  beads  is  prepared  by 
combining  aliquots  from  three  stock  solutions,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  different  type  of  polymer/dye  sensor  suspended 
in  a  Nanopure  water/0.01%  Tween  solution.  A  drop  of  the 
final  mixtureisthen  placed  onto thedistal  tipofan  etched 
imaging  fiber.  After  they  have  settled  in  random  locations 
throughout  the  well  array,  the  beads  are  identified  and 
categorized  by  their  characteristic  responses  to  a  test  vapor 
pulse,  without  the  need  for  any  additional  encoding  schemes. 
Reprinted  from  ref  154.  Copyright  1999  American  Chemical 
Society. 


response  times  while  simultaneously  enhancing  sen¬ 
sor  sensitivity.  Silica  bead  sensors,  for  instance,  were 
found  to  have  response  times  on  the  order  of  ~150 
ms,  with  signal  changes  of  up  to  1700%.  On  average, 
a  5-s  experiment  is  ample  time  for  most  beads  to  fully 
respond  to  and  recover  from  a  pulse  of  vapor  at  any 
given  concentration. 

The  recent  development  of  an  "electronic  tongue", 
which  is  selective  for  the  individual  solutions,  but  not 
specific  in  their  recognition  properties,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  in  the  progress  of  optical  cross-reactive 
sensor  arrays.155  Four  taste  categories,  sweet,  sour, 
salty,  and  bitter,  were  created  from  four  different 
bead  types,  which  measure  combi  nations  of  pH ,  Ca+, 
Ce+,  and  simple  sugars.  Red,  green,  and  blue  light 
intensities  were  acquired  for  the  each  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  beads  and  used  for  the  analyte  quantification. 
The  polymer  response  ti mes  were  under  1  min,  and 
the  array  was  integrated  allowing  for  continuous 
measurements  of  the  bead-analyte  response.  The 
use  of  the  red,  green,  and  blue  light  intensities  is  a 
novel  approach  to  sensor  fabrication  and  provides  a 
basis  for  combining  an  "artificial  nose"  with  an 
"electric  tongue"  to  gather  both  vapor  and  solution 
information. 


D.  Sensor  Sensitivity 

An  important  feature  of  any  artificial  nose  is  its 
ability  to  detect  and  quantify  low  concentrations  of 
odors.  In  an  effort  to  improve  sensor  sensitivity, 
common  adsorbents  have  been  incorporated  directly 
into  the  sensing  layers.156  The  most  effective  ap¬ 
proach  has  been  to  directly  adsorb  dye  molecules  to 
the  surface  of  alumina  and  silica  particles.  These 
particles  are  then  adhered  to  fiber  distal  tips  using 
various  polymers  and  epoxies.  The  resulting  sensors 
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Figure  16.  Data  from  a  three-component  self-encoded  bead  arrays  (A).  An  initial  pulse  of  methanol  serves  both  as  a 
vapor -sensing  experiment  and  the  array-decoding  step.  The  three  responses  of  the  three  bead  types  used  are  identified  (B) 
to  provide  a  map  of  the  array  (C).  I  n  this  particular  region  are  shown  (D)  methanol,  (E)  dichloromethane,  (F)  toluene,  and 
(G)  acetone.  In  D-G,  traces  represent  the  average  response  from  each  bead  class.  Reprinted  from  ref  154.  Copyright  1999 
American  Chemical  Society. 


are  capable  of  detecting  vapors  at  much  lower  con¬ 
centrations. 

Another  way  to  improve  sensitivity  is  to  sum  the 
low-level  responses  of  a  large  number  of  individual 
sensing  elements  (polymer  beads),  we  have  been  able 
to  produce  large  enhancements  in  the  overall  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  the  array.152 154  A  similar  approach  has  been 
used  in  the  field  of  microelectrode  arrays,  where  the 
advantages  of  microelectrodes  (small  size,  rapid 
response  times,  small  diffusion  layers,  and  small  iR 
drops)  are  combined  with  an  array  format  in  order 
toamplifythe  relatively  small  currents  generated  by 
individual  microelectrodes.  The  primary  difference, 
however,  is  that  in  the  optical  format,  each  element 
is  individually  addressable,  making  it  possible  to  join 
the  signals  from  large  numbers  of  like  elements 
randomly  dispersed  throughout  the  array.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  summing  the  responses  from  several  beads  at 
low  vapor  concentrations  results  in  a  substantial 
improvement  in  signal-to-noise  ratios. 

E.  Data  Processing  for  Optical  Sensor  Arrays 

Pattern-recognition  computational  networks  are 
used  to  analyze  the  data  from  the  cross- reactive 
optical  array  sensors.  The  fluorescence  changes  are 
plotted  versus  time  to  produce  a  temporal  response 
pattern  for  each  sensing  site  for  a  particular  vapor. 
The  fluorescence  response  produces  a  series  of  char¬ 
acteristic  patterns  that  are  introduced  as  inputs  to 
an  neural  network.  Changes  in  fluorescence  intensity 
data  as  a  function  of  time  contains  sufficient  infor¬ 
mation  to  accurately  identify  and  quantify  a  broad 
range  of  organic  vapors.  I  n  the  first  demonstration 
of  the  optical  array's  capabilities,  a  feed-forward 
neural  network  was  able  to  correctly  identify  indi¬ 
vidual  compounds,  as  well  as  components  in  binary 
mixtures,  and  to  give  a  rough  estimate  of  concentra¬ 
tion.150  In  addition,  the  network  was  able  to  catego¬ 


rize  compounds  as  aromatic,  alcohol,  or  ester  and  to 
rank  the  relative  molecular  weights  of  compounds 
within  a  class.  This  latter  capability  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  different  response  times  of  different  analytes 
resulting  from  diffusion  within  the  polymer  layers. 
The  sensor  also  has  the  ability  to  discriminate 
between  vapors  comprised  of  very  similar  functional¬ 
ity.157 

In  Figure  16,  the  data  from  an  initial  three- 
component  system  are  described.  Plotting  the  fluo¬ 
rescence  intensity  of  the  bead-containing  wells  with 
respect  to  time  produces  the  characteristic  response 
shapes.  Methanol  is  used  to  decode  the  positions  of 
the  beads,  as  it  provides  a  distinct  response  for  the 
three  bead  types.  Once  the  beads  have  been  assigned, 
they  aretested  against  three  other  vapors:  dichloro¬ 
methane,  toluene,  and  acetone.  Each  vapor  produces 
a  distinct  response  to  each  sensor,  and  the  combined 
use  of  the  three  sensors  allows  for  the  differentiation 
between  the  four  saturated  vapors.  All  of  the  result¬ 
ing  data  are  normalized  to  clarify  the  display  and 
assist  in  the  response-shape  comparisons. 

The  self-encoded  bead  sensor  array  is  an  attractive 
approach  because  it  can  quickly  accommodate  new 
sensor  bead  types  and  is  an  improvement  from  the 
previous  sensors  in  size,  response  and  recovery  times, 
ease  of  preparation,  sensitivity,  cost,  and  sensor 
reproduci  bility. 

VII.  Electrochemical  Sensor  Arrays 
A.  Introduction 

In  this  section,  we  review  multianalyte  detection 
via  cross-reactive  electrochemical  sensor  arrays.  By 
convention,  most  electrochemical  array  detection 
schemes  incorporate  identical  and/or  selective  sensors 
that  are  not  necessarily  cross-reactive.  These  and 
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other  array  systems  will  only  be  discussed  here  if  the 
sensor  array  was  specifically  designed  to  be  cross¬ 
reactive  in  nature  or  if  the  cross-reactive  responses 
from  the  sensor  array  are  considered  in  the  analy¬ 
sis.158-174  Electrochemical  arrays  designed  for  the 
determination  of  one  analyte,175-178  multianalyte 
detection  systems  such  as  stripping  voltammetry,179-187 
detection  systems  in  which  electrochemical  sensor 
arrays  are  employed  for  chromatographic  or  electro¬ 
phoresis  separations,188-200  or  biosensor-related  sys¬ 
tems201-203  will  not  be  discussed.  Individual  sensors 
within  a  cross-reactive  electrochemical  array  should 
show  cross-sensitivity  and/or  cross-selectivity  to  mul¬ 
ti  pie  targets.  As  is  the  case  for  all  the  different  cross¬ 
reactive  arrays,  it  is  also  advantageous  if  individual 
sensors  are  sensitive  or  selective  to  varying  degrees 
to  target  analytes  so  that  different  response  patterns 
can  be  generated. 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  there  has  been  a  relaxed 
demand  for  highly  selective  sensors.  More  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  sensor  reproducibility,  sensor 
stability,  and  the  computational  analysis  soft¬ 
ware  to  retain  the  level  of  accuracy  and/or  detec¬ 
tion  limits  for  cross-reactive  electrochemical  sensor 
arrays.158-163'166'169-174  Glass  et  al.  has  calculated  that 
by  incorporating  a  cross-reactive  electrochemical 
sensor  array  in  combination  with  a  computational 
analysis  program  one  can  increase  the  amount  of 
information  content  by  at  least  25%  as  compared  to 
a  single  sensing  element.172  Thus,  a  cross-reactive 
array  may  supply  the  information  necessary  to 
predict  target  concentrations  of  multi  pie  compounds 
in  a  known  or  an  unknown  matrix.  As  always,  the 
information  patterns  generated  by  the  sensor  array 
are  directly  linked  to  the  calibration  techniques  and 
experimental  setup  of  the  cross-reactive  electrochemi¬ 
cal  array.  There  are  also  many  variables  which 
govern  these  response  patterns,  such  as  sensor  mate¬ 
rial  and  size,  solution  or  vapor  composition,  whether 
the  reaction  reaches  equilibrium,  and  variation  in 
sensor  response,  diffusion,  and  fluid  dynamics  (mix¬ 
ing,  stirring,  flow-injection,  heat,  etc.).  There  have 
been  recent  reviews  in  dynamic  electrochemistry204 
and  on  chemical  sensors205  so  many  of  these  variables 
will  not  be  discussed  further,  except  where  necessary. 

B.  Potentiometric  (Equilibrium)  Measurements 

1.  Principles  of  Operation 

By  definition,  potentiometry  refers  to  the  difference 
in  potential  between  two  electrodes  of  a  galvanic  cell 
under  the  condition  of  zero  current.206  The  indicator 
electrode  is  chosen  so  that  it  is  responsive  to  the 
solution's  target  analyte  and  the  reference  electrode 
is  invariant.  This  is  an  equilibrium  measurement 
process  because  no  current  passes  through  the  cell 
while  the  potential  is  measured.  The  potential  of  an 
electrochemical  cell  (Eceii)  is 

^  cel  I  ^ind  E  ref  "f~  ^|j  (9) 

where  E ind  and  Eref  are  the  half-cel  I  potenti  als  for  the 
indicator  and  reference  electrodes,  respectively,  and 


Ey  isthe  potential  at  the  electrode's  liquid-junction 
interface.  By  employment  of  the  Nernst  equation, 
potentiometric  measurements  can  provide  accurate 
results  for  the  concentration  and  activity  coefficients 
of  a  target  analyte.  For  example,  in  a  general  chemi¬ 
cal  reaction  comprised  of  two  half-cell  redox  reactions, 
aA  +  £>B  cC  +  d D,  the  Nernst  equation  would  be 

E Cen  =  Ecell°  -  (RT/nF)  ln[(accaDd)/(aAa  aBb )]  (10) 

where  Eceii°  is  the  standard  cell  potential,  R  is  the 
gas  constant,  T  is  the  temperature,  n  is  number  of 
electrons  involved  in  the  reaction,  F  is  the  Faraday 
constant,  and  a  is  the  activity  of  each  chemical 
species.  Many  parameters  affect  the  cel  I  overpotential 
including  temperature  fluctuations,  change  of  solu¬ 
tion,  electrode  selectivity  and  sensitivity,  and  re¬ 
sponse  to  nontarget  and  interfering  species  in  solu¬ 
tion.  Complexity  in  an  electrochemical  response  is 
also  related  to  adsorption  of  specific  or  nonspecific 
analytes  on  the  electrodes  and  the  nature  of  the 
electron  transfer.  Therefore  employment  of  a  "lock- 
and-key"  sensor  approach  might  only  be  feasible  if 
the  system  is  highly  controlled.  One  may  choose  to 
control  the  temperature,  employ  solvents  that  mini¬ 
mize  adsorption,  or  employ  ion-selective  electrodes 
(I  SE  s)  to  el  i mi  nate  some  of  these  variables.  Theoreti- 
cally,  ISEsare  "lock-and-key"  sensors  where  each  ISE 
is  designed  for  one  target  ion.  The  ultimategoal,  and 
biggest  challenge  in  this  field,  is  to  build  highly 
selective  sensors  that  are  not  affected  by  i  nterferents. 
Flowever,  nearly  all  ISEs  developed  to  date  have 
some  cross-sensitivity  (referred  to  as  interferences) 
and  respond  in  some  fashion  to  other  chemical 
species;  herein  lies  the  reason  to  employ  these 
sensors  in  a  cross-reactive  array. 

To  discuss  the  use  of  ISEs  in  cross-reactive  arrays, 
it  is  important  to  know  how  they  generally  operate 
and  their  original  purpose.  More  background  for  this 
electroanalysis  field  can  be  found  in  a  recent  re¬ 
view.207  ISEs  are  potentiometric  sensors  containing 
an  ion-selective  membrane  that  coats  the  electrode 
and  sets  up  a  potential  due  to  transport  of  a  single 
ion.  The  magnitude  of  this  potential  change  is  directly 
related  to  the  specificity  of  the  membrane  for  a  target 
ion.  A  general  schematic  of  an  ISE  is  shown  in  Figure 
17. 

For  an  ISE,  the  potential  of  the  membrane  is 
considered  and  this  changes  eq  9  to 

^  cel  I  E  ref, ext  ^ref.int  ^mem  ^lj  (H) 

where  Ere f.ext  -  Ere f.int  is  the  potential  difference 
between  the  external  and  internal  reference  elec¬ 
trodes,  respectively,  and  Emem  is  the  potential  gener¬ 
ated  at  the  membrane.  Usually  the  activity  of  the 
internal  reference  electrolyte  is  fixed  and  a  plot  of 
E ceii  vs  log(activity  of  analyte)206  should  be  linear  over 
the  working  range  of  the  electrode  according  to  eqs 
12  and  14, 

^mem  (RT/zF)  ln[(ai)samp/(ai)internal]  (12) 

where  z  is  the  charge  on  the  ion  and  (ai)samP  and 
(asternal  arethe  potentials  that  develop  on  either  side 
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Figure  17.  Basic  schematic  of  an  ion-selective  electrode 
(ISE)  used  for  potentiometric  measurements.  Upon  interac¬ 
tion  between  the  ion-selective  membrane  and  the  analyte, 
the  potential  across  the  membrane  is  altered.  This  potential 
change  is  dependent  on  the  membrane  specificity  for  a 
target  ion  in  solution  according  toeq  11. 

of  the  membrane  for  the  target  ion  (i).  For  simplicity, 
the  slope  term  (S)  in  eq  12  can  be  abbreviated 

S  =  (RT/zF)  (13) 

Assuming  a  fixed  internal  potential  (ai)and  plugging 
E mem  into  eq  11  produces  the  potential  of  the  elec¬ 
trochemical  cell  as 

^  cel  I  ^ref.ext  ^ref.int  I  ^[(^i)Samp]  ^lj 

The  terms  Eref,  ext  -  Ere r,  int  and  Ey  are  constant  so 
the  only  variables  in  the  system  arethe  target  (i)  ion 
activity  and/or  slope  variation.  These  systems  can 
still  suffer  from  nontarget  selectivities,  i nterferents, 
and  species  buildup  on  the  membrane.  Therefore, 
ISEs  find  common  application  in  solutions  where 
there  are  low  levels  of  interfering  ions  or  where  the 
concentrations  are  fixed  to  match  those  of  calibration 
samples  unless  an  ISE's  cross-selectivity  is  used  as 
an  advantage.  Many  ISEs  may  be  employed  in  the 
same  sensor  array.  I  f  each  ISE  withi  n  the  array  has 
varying  degrees  of  selectivity/sensitivity  for  target 
analytes,  this  cross-reactivity  can  be  an  advantage 
and  response  patterns  for  each  sensor  can  then  be 
used  to  train  a  system  for  target  determination.  An 
array  of  I  SEs  may  be  used  for  multianalyte  detection 
schemes  as  long  as  some  type  of  computational 
analysis  is  employed.  After  modeling  of  an  array  of 
ISEs,  the  observed  potential  in  the  solution  of  un¬ 
known  composition  can  be  decoupled  into  those 
contributions  arising  from  the  target  analytes  and 
those  arising  from  the  i nterferents.  This  can  improve 
precision  when  linked  to  an  analysis  scheme.  The 
push  to  develop  more  sophisticated  and  intelligent 
systems  involves  acquiring  thetotal  analytical  signal 
for  accurate  determination  of  the  individual  compo¬ 
nents.  However,  the  acquisition  of  redundant  (and 
nonuseful)  information  for  such  arrays  does  not 
benefit  a  system's  prediction  ability.  Therefore,  em¬ 
ploying  a  variety  of  differentially  responsive  electro¬ 
chemical  sensors  into  an  array  and  monitoring  each 
sensor's  response  to  a  given  analyte  or  analyte 
mixture  will  generate  more  useful  information  for 
target  determination. 


2.  Examples  of  Potentiometric  Arrays 

As  briefly  stated  above,  ISEs  are  often  uninten¬ 
tionally  cross-reactive  in  nature  because  binding 
interactions  between  the  membrane  and  nontarget 
chemical  species.  I  n  this  review,  ISE  array-types  are 
not  considered  cross-reactive  unless  each  electrode's 
nontarget  responses  and/or  cross-selectivity  are  ex¬ 
amined  and/or  incorporated  into  the  analysis.  For 
example,  ISE  arrays  employing  more  than  one  type 
of  sensor-element  may  be  suited  for  multianalyte 
detection208209  but  if  sensor  cross-selectivity  is  not 
considered  or  factored  intotheanalysisthesewill  not 
be  discussed. 

The  membrane  of  the  I SE  will  directly  determine 
that  sensor  element's  degree  of  cross-selectivity. 
Systems  can  be  designed  to  be  cross- reactive  accord¬ 
ing  to  known  membrane-analyte  interactions.207  For 
an  I  SE  array  to  be  considered  cross-reactive,  it  must 
incorporate  two  or  more  ISE-types,  be  employed  to 
determine  more  than  one  analyte,  and  use  the 
electrochemical  responses  from  many  or  all  species 
in  solution.  Some  groups  have  employed  arrays  of 
semi  selective  or  sparingly  selective  electrodes  in  their 
cross-reactive  arrays.158-160  Sparingly  selective  elec¬ 
trodes  are  nonspecific  ISEs  and  have  been  used  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  generating  more  cross-reactiv¬ 
ity  within  a  sensor  array  because  they  respond  to 
many  analytes  in  varying  degrees  of  selectivity.  Otto 
and  Thomas158  may  have  been  the  first  to  perform 
these  types  of  experiments  in  which  nonspecific  I  SEs 
were  employed  in  combination  with  a  chemometrics 
program  to  identify  concentrations  of  multi  pie  targets 
within  a  mixture.  They  report  on  the  simultaneous 
determination  of  free  metal  ions  (Ca2+,  Mg2+,  K+, 
Na+)  at  physiological  concentration  levels.  Such 
response  data  cause  eq  14  to  be  transformed  i  nto  a 
much  more  complicated  system  for  each  electrode- 
analyte  response  and  can  be  thought  of  as  an 
extended  Nernst  (Nicholski)  equation 

E/y  —  E°  +  Sj  \r\(aik  +  YjKjk.au)  (15) 

i 

These  notations  are  employed  in  Beebe  et  al.'s159 
work  where  E,y  is  the  potential  of  the yth  electrode, 
measured  in  the  / th  sample  with  respect  to  the 
reference  electrode.  E°  is  the  intercept  potential 
when  the  analyte  activity  a,*  is  1  M  and  the  inter¬ 
fered  levels,  a,/,  for  all  /  interfering  ions,  are  zero; 
Kjk  is  the  selectivity  coefficient  of  the  j th  electrode 
for  kth  ion,  and  Sy  is  the  measured  slope  of  the 
electrode  i  n  the  absence  of  i  nterferents.  I  n  the  unique 
case  where  an  ISE  is  not  cross- reactive  or  there  is 
no  cross-selectivity  toward  nontarget  ions,  a  selectiv¬ 
ity  coefficient  for  all  /th  ions  would  be  zero,  es¬ 
sentially  eliminating  the  summation  factor  in  eq  15. 
A  more  complicated  version  of  this  equation  would 
be  needed  if  ions  of  mixed  valences  affected  the 
membrane  potential,  as  suggested  in  eq  12.  H  owever, 
Otto  and  Thomas158  found  that  they  could  use  the 
valence  (z)  of  the  ion  (i)  regardless  of  the  valences  of 
the  /th  interfering  ions.  The  most  difficult  problem 
that  they  encountered  was  the  direct  identification 
of  M  g2+  i  n  the  presence  of  Ca2+  because  the  M  g2+  I  SE 
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Table  3.  Prediction  of  Remaining  Nine  Samples3 

predicted  concns  (% error) 
sample/'  [Na+],  M  [K+],  mM 


2 

0.1198  (0.2) 

3.73  (2.4) 

4 

0.1198  (0.1) 

6.86  (2.0) 

7 

0.1351  (0.1) 

3.89  (1.8) 

9 

0.1349  (0.1) 

7.15  (2.1) 

11 

0.1498  (0.1) 

2.03(1.5) 

14 

0.1497  (0.1) 

7.00  (0.0) 

15 

0.1486  (0.9) 

8.45  (0.6) 

17 

0.1665  (0.9) 

3.69  (3.4) 

19 

0.1641  (0.5) 

7.03  (0.4) 

a  Reproduced  from  ref  159.  Copyright  1993  American  Chemi¬ 
cal  Society. 


lacked  selectivity  for  magnesium  over  that  of  calcium. 
They  overcame  this  difficulty  by  employing  more 
ISEs  than  they  had  targets,  i.e.,  an  overdeter  mined 
system,  in  combination  with  multiple  regression 
analysis  based  on  partial  least  squares  (PLS).  In  a 
four  component  solution  which  simulated  concentra¬ 
tion  levels  in  bodily  fluids  (blood  serum  or  urine),  they 
were  still  able  to  determine  Mg2+  in  the  presence  of 
Ca2+  using  the  responses  from  the  cross-reactive 
array.  Incorporating  more  sensors  than  they  had 
target  analytes,  i.e.,  eight  sensors,  and  incorporating 
PLS  analysis,  the  prediction  errors  were  approxi¬ 
mately  4.5%  (Ca2+),  6.8%  (Mg2+),  2.3%  (Na+),  and 
1.4%  (K+). 

Otto  and  Thomas158  based  their  measurements  on 
E°  and  Kjk  and  calibrated  their  sensors  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  thei  r  slopes,  as  opposed  to  the  work  by  Beebe 
et  al.159  who  extended  this  work  to  see  if  they  could 
calibratean  array  of  sensors  without  prior  knowledge 
of  sensor  slope.  Otto  and  Thomas158  noted  that 
multi  variate  calibration  for  thelSE  array  is  hindered 
by  the  need  to  employ  a  constant  overall  ionic 
strength  of  the  solution  (fixed  boundary  conditions) 
while  simultaneously  varying  the  concentrations  for 
each  ion-type.  However,  they  also  used  calibration 
solutions  that  did  not  contain  interferents  that  may 
have  caused  some  problems  when  moving  to  test 
solutions.  Any  errors  associated  with  the  calibration 
would  also  be  incorporated  into  the  test  set.  Beebe 
et  al.159  avoided  these  methods  by  varying  the  Nerns- 
tian  slopes  which  led  to  an  advantage  in  the  calibra¬ 
tion  process  where  less  error  was  predicted  in  thetest 
set.  They  employed  five  to  eight  nonspecific  I  SEs  in 
their  cross-reactive  array,  and  without  having  any 
potassium-selective  sensors,  they  detected  K+  (2-10 
mM)  in  the  presence  of  much  higher  Na+  levels  (135- 
155  mM)  in  the  matrix.  According  to  their  calibration 
methods,  their  use  of  only  sparingly  selective  elec¬ 
trodes,  and  their  analysis  scheme,  they  attained 
lower  prediction  errors  than  Otto  and  Thomas;158 
however,  unlike  Otto  and  Thomas,  they  did  not 
employ  ions  of  mixed  valences.  Table  3  shows  the 
results  of  Beebe  et  al.'s  study. 

This  experiment  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
using  a  nonspecific  sensor  array  to  determine  ion 
concentrations  with  reasonable  accuracy.  Beebe  et  al. 
went  on  to  analyze  their  data  to  see  if  each  of  the 
five  employed  electrodes  could  be  used  alone  to 
predict  sodium  concentration  levels  when  potassium 
ions  were  ignored.  For  the  single-sensor  system(s), 


the  prediction  errors  for  nine  samples  varied  between 
0  and  38%,  further  emphasizing  the  benefit  of  cross¬ 
reactive  electrochemical  arrays  and  the  increase  in 
information  content  for  analyte  detection.  Beebe  and 
Kowalski160  then  attempted  to  expand  this  work  by 
calibrating  their  cross-reactive  array  without  a  priori 
information  about  the  functional  relations  between 
the  responses  and  the  ion  concentrations.  Unlike 
previous  work158 159  they  did  not  basetheir  calibration 
models  on  the  assumption  that  the  electrodes  obey  a 
certain  equation.  They  merely  used  their  array  of 
nonspecific  ISEs  to  prove  their  algorithms  had  the 
ability  to  determine  binary  mixtures  of  Na+  (0.120- 
0.165  M)  and  K+  (2. 0-8. 4  mM)  in  aqueous  solution 
with  average  prediction  errors  lower  than  5.3%. 

Forster  et  al.162  employed  three  highly  specific  I  SEs 
in  combination  with  one  sparingly  selective  electrode 
in  their  cross-reactive  array  for  determining  sodium, 
potassium,  and  calcium  ions  in  tertiary  mixtures. 
They  used  this  overdetermined  system  to  poll  results 
which  enhanced  the  amount  of  information  gained 
through  cross-talk  between  sensors  without  introduc¬ 
ing  significant  error  from  unmodeled  interferents.  It 
should  be  noted  that  although  they  employed  three 
highly  specific  I  SEs,  the  determined  selectivity  coef¬ 
ficients  for  the  sodium,  potassium,  and  sparingly 
selective  electrodes  suggested  that  these  electrodes 
were  not  as  selective  as  the  calcium  electrode  (note 
different  valence)  in  the  presence  of  interferents.  By 
i  ncorporation  of  the  spari  ngly  selective  electrode  with 
the  3  selective  sensor  elements  into  an  array,  their 
prediction  errors  for  12  samples  were  improved  from 
4.5%  to  2.8%,  relative  to  the  prediction  errors  for  the 
3  selective-element  array  alone.  The  array  was  able 
to  determine  each  ion  in  a  high  interference  back¬ 
ground  when  the  solutions  did  not  contain  unmodeled 
interferents.  Forster  and  Diamond163  used  the  same 
cross-reactive  array  model  and  analyte  targets  in 
combination  with  flow  injection  to  improve  prediction 
performance  for  mineral  water  and  human  plasma 
samples.  They  attributed  the  results  to  the  kinetic 
factors  (not  equilibrium)  associated  with  the  flow 
injection  sample  delivery.  Their  array  showed  en¬ 
hanced  sensitivity  for  the  target  ions  and  they  were 
able  to  determine  these  ions,  without  worrying  about 
responses  from  unmodeled  ion  interferents  such  as 
Mg2+. 

In  a  related  model,  Diamond  and  Forster164  em¬ 
ployed  three  specific  ISEs  (for  Na+,  K+,  Ca2+)  with  a 
multiple  ionophore  electrode.  They  tailored  the  fourth 
electrode's  selectivity  by  incorporating  an  ionophore 
for  each  of  the  target  ions  into  the  membrane.  This 
array  system,  though  more  specifically  designed, 
meets  the  cross- reactive  array  criteria.  The  array  was 
more  responsive  to  the  three  target  ions  relative  to 
the  multiple  ionophore  electrode  as  seen  in  previous 
work163  with  a  sparingly  selective  electrode.  However, 
even  though  this  array  was  cross-reactive,  the  cali¬ 
bration  and  tests  were  specific  for  particular  defined 
reaction  conditions  and  could  not  be  implemented 
into  unknown  systems.  Finally,  Legin  et  al.165  used 
an  array  of  electrodes  to  detect  zinc  ions  in  a 
background  with  three  other  metals  (Cu2+,  Pb2+, 
Cd2+)  even  though  there  was  no  zinc-selective  elec- 
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trode  employed.  The  sensors  were  incorporated  into 
an  array,  and  the  system  was  trained  on  complex 
solutions  of  heavy  metals  (Cu2+,  Pb2+,  Cd2+,  Zn2+,  Cl-, 
F-,  and  S042-)  in  concentration  ranges  typical  of 
industrial  waste.  All  the  species  were  identified  even 
without  having  specific  sensors  for  each  of  the  target 
analytes,  i.e.,  zinc  and  sulfate. 

C.  Voltammetric  (Nonequilibrium)  Measurements 

1.  Principles  of  Operation 

In  contrast  to  potentiometry,  where  there  is  no 
applied  current,  voltammetry  isthe  measurement  of 
the  current- potential  relationship  in  an  electro¬ 
chemical  cell  where  equilibrium  is  not  established. 
There  are  many  voltammetric  methods:  square 
wave,  staircase,  pulse  and  differential  pulse,  cyclic, 
anodic  stripping,  and  amperometric  titrations.  Again, 
we  will  only  deal  with  those  areas  that  employ  cross- 
reactive  sensor  arrays.  In  voltammetric  measure¬ 
ments,  information  about  a  target  analyte  is  gener¬ 
ated  from  the  measurement  of  the  current  as  a 
function  of  the  applied  potential  under  conditions, 
which  enhance  polarization  of  the  working  elec¬ 
trode.210  The  reference  electrode's  potential  is  con¬ 
stant,  and  the  working  electrode  assumes  the  value 
of  the  applied  potential.  Therefore,  the  working 
electrode  is  the  site  where  electrolysis  occurs  and  this 
generates  the  measured  current.  The  current  is 
quantitatively  related  to  the  speed  of  the  electrolytic 
process,  which  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  redox  half¬ 
cell  reaction: 

Mn+±e“~M(n“1)+  (16) 

HereMni  is  the  electroactive  species  which  is  reduced 
to  M(n-1)+  (or  the  reverse  reaction  where  M(n-1)+  is 
the  electroactive  species  oxidized  to  Mn+).  Sensors 
based  on  detecting  the  current  flow  caused  by  oxidiz¬ 
ing  or  reducing  an  analyte  are  highly  successful 
because  of  their  selectivity  and  high  sensitivity 
coupled  to  the  wide  range  of  organic  and  inorganic 
analytes  that  can  be  detected  using  this  technique.211 
I  f  one  were  to  employ  an  array  of  worki  ng  electrodes, 
each  element  could  generate  an  independent  meas¬ 
urement  signal.  An  important  feature  of  many  vol- 
tammetric-type  arrays  is  the  movement  toward  min¬ 
iaturization.  Arrays  of  microelectrodes  used  in  vol¬ 
tammetry  can  have  either  all  the  electrodes  intercon¬ 
nected  to  produce  one  overall  measured  current,  or 
each  of  the  electrodes  can  have  different  applied 
voltages  and  allow  individual  electrodes  to  register 
a  current.  These  arrays  can  also  offer  significant 
improvements  in  sensitivity,  S/N  ratios,  and  detec¬ 
tion  limits  so  combining  these  advantages  into  a 
cross-reactive  array  with  an  incorporated  computa¬ 
tional  analysis  program  can  lead  to  highly  effective 
and  intelligent  detection  systems.  One  can  use  the 
time  response  or  even  use  different  potentials  for 
different  sensors  to  generate  more  information  that 
can  be  used  for  target  discrimination.  Considerable 
effort  has  been  applied  to  controlling  the  reactivity 
of  amperometric  sensors  by  modifying  the  surfaces 
with  thin  films,  metal  layers,  polymers,  or  biological 


materials.  Therefore,  cross-reactive  voltammetric  ar¬ 
rays  can  be  generated  by  employing  different  poten¬ 
tials  to  the  individual  elements,  employing  an  array 
of  different  electrode  types,  modifying  the  electrodes, 
or  using  a  combination  of  these  approaches. 

2.  Examples  of  Voltammetric  Arrays 

An  array  of  cross-reactive  amperometric  sensors 
was  employed  by  Stetter  et  al  ,166  to  detect  22  organic 
vapors  (20-300  ppm)  in  a  portable  system.  This 
system  consisted  of  four  uncoated  electrodes,  each 
operating  at  a  different  potential  and  preceded  by 
different  filament  catalysts  to  pretreat  the  incoming 
vapor  flow  before  presentation  to  the  array.  The  four 
sensors  with  their  applied  potentials  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  (a)  Au,  -200  mV;  (b)  Au,  +300  mV;  (c)  Pt, 
+200  mV;  (d)  Pt  black,  0  mV.  As  noted,  the  sensors 
were  set  at  different  oxidation  and  reduction  poten¬ 
tials  and  the  four  modes  used  to  acquire  data  were 
the  following:  (1)  no  filament  used;  (2)  platinum 
filament  at  fixed  temperature;  (3)  rhodium  filament 
at  fixed  temperature;  (4)  rhodium  filament  at  a 
second  fixed  temperature.  The  heated  filaments  can 
partially  oxidize  some  of  the  vapors  as  they  flow  to 
the  amperometric  sensors.  I  n  all,  16  separate  chan¬ 
nels  of  information  were  generated  for  each  of  the 
chemical  species  in  the  test  set.  M  any  of  these  data 
channels  contained  unique  information  that  was 
analyzed  with  pattern  recognition  software. 

One  goal  of  Stetter  et  al  ,'s  work  was  to  detect  and 
discriminate  the  vapors  in  thetest  set  and  minimize 
the  number  of  sensors  employed.  The  amperometric 
sensors  used  were  known  to  fluctuate  by  as  much  as 
±25%  over  the  course  of  1  month  so  they  i  ncorporated 
±25%  random  noise  into  the  response  patterns  to  see 
how  their  prediction  errors  varied.  When  they  re¬ 
moved  redundant  data  and  incorporated  nonlinear 
mappi  ng  to  check  the  original  data  set  in  combination 
with  two  sets  containing  random  errors,  only  two 
analyte  vapor  pairs  overlapped  in  the  cluster  analysis 
(nitrobenzene/acetone;  cyclohexane/acetic  acid). 

Though  more  sensors  need  to  be  incorporated  for 
better  discrimination,  these  results  show  that  by 
employing  a  four-element  cross-reactive  amperomet¬ 
ric  array,  nearly  22  vapors  could  be  discriminated 
and  detected  at  ranges  between  20  and  300  ppm 
using  pattern  recognition  analysis  even  when  ±25% 
random  error  was  incorporated  into  the  array.  I  n  a 
related  study  with  the  same  array  model  and  pattern 
recognition,  Stetter  et  al.169  classified  grain  quality 
according  to  patterns  for  "good",  "sour",  or  "insect" 
wheat  classes  with  good  accuracy.  In  another  similar 
approach,  Schweizer-Berberich  et  al.170 characterized 
fish  freshness  vs  time  with  an  eight-element  cross¬ 
reactive  array  employing  a  filament  catalyst  varied 
over  five  temperatures.  Forty  channels  of  data  were 
generated,  and  principal  component  analysis  (PCA) 
and  principal  component  regression  (PCR)  were  used 
for  data  analysis. 

Using  the  same  four-element  array  model,  Stetter 
et  al  ,167  ai  med  to  use  only  onesensor's  response  from 
the  array  to  perform  analysis.  I  n  the  defined  system, 
it  was  determined  that  sufficient  information  was 
generated  from  the  one-sensor/one-filament  in  order 
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Figure  18.  Diagram  of  a  microelectrode  array.  The  insert 
shows  spacing  between  working  electrodes.  Electrical 
contacts  are  made  at  the  top  of  the  chips,  and  there  are 
two  pads  for  each  shown  electrode.  From  left  to  right  (pad 
numbers):  Pt  (1,2),  carbon  (3,4),  V  (5,6),  Pt  auxiliary  (7), 
Au  (8,9),  Ir  (10,11),  and  Pt  (12,13).  For  each  material,  one 
contact  pad  leads  to  a  single  electrode  and  the  other  pad 
leads  to  an  array  of  10  electrically  connected  together. 
There  are  66  working  electrodes,  and  the  platinum  auxil¬ 
iary  electrode  runs  down  the  center.  Reprinted  from  ref 
172.  Copyright  1990  American  Chemical  Society. 

to  quantify  and  identify  certain  compounds  and 
mixtures.  In  a  related  study,  Vaihinger  et  al.168 
reasoned  that  one  electrochemical  sensor  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  one  catalytic  filament  could  be  employed 
to  identify  and  quantify  pure  gases  and  mixtures  by 
varying  filament  temperatures.  Although  this  single¬ 
element  system  is  not  an  array,  the  multiple  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  from  the  sensor  serves  to  increase 
the  dimensionality  of  the  data  and  thereby  enables 
the  sensor  to  improve  its  ability  to  solve  analytical 
tasks.  I  n  a  relatively  similar  effort  as  Stetter  et  al.167 
and  Vaihinger  et  al. , 168  Glass  et  al.172  tried  to  compare 
the  amount  of  useful  information  one  sensor  element 
could  generate  as  compared  to  a  five-element  cross- 
reactive  array.  The  microelectrode  arrays  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  photolithography  and  employed  two  sensors 
for  each  of  the  five  different  sensor  types  (F  igure  18). 

For  one  electrode  (Pt),  they  compared  data  at  five 
different  potentials  (-0.2,  -0.5,  -0.8,  -1.0,  and  -1.2 
V)  vs  the  data  at  one  potential  (-1.2  V)  across  the 
five-element  electrode  pairs.  These  data  did  not 
provide  identification  of  analytes;  however  they  show 
that  the  average  information  content  gained  for  the 
cross-reactive  array  relative  to  one  sensor  element 
was  25%. 

Wang  et  al  ,171  took  a  different  approach  to  creati  ng 
sensor  diversity  for  developi  ng  a  cross-reactive  sensor 
array.  The  four  amperometric  sensors  were  each 
coated  with  a  different  semiselectivefilm  of  varying 
pore  size,  charge,  and  polarity,  and  unlike  Stetter  et 
al.,166  all  the  sensors  within  the  array  were  main¬ 
tained  at  the  same  potential.  They  used  this  array 
as  a  thin  film  detector  to  quantify  neurologically 
significant  catechol  compounds  such  as  dopamine, 
(3,4-dihydroxyphenyl)acetic  acid  (DOPAC),  epineph¬ 
rine,  norepinephrine,  and  catechol  using  flow  injec- 


F igure  19.  Enclosed  view  of  the  thin-layer  flow  cell:  (A, 
B)  solution  inlet  and  outlet;  (Ci-C4)  working  electrodes; 
(Di,  D2)  spacers.  Reprinted  from  ref  171.  Copyright  1990 
American  Chemical  Society. 
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Figure  20.  Schematic  view  of  the  large-volume  wall-jet 
detector:  (A)  inlet;  (B)  electrode  array;  (C)  counter  elec¬ 
trode;  (D)  reference  electrode;  (E)  outlet.  To  the  right  is 
the  bottom  view  of  the  electrode  array  (B).  Reprinted  from 
ref  173.  Copyright  1993  American  Chemical  Society. 

tion  to  deliver  the  sample  to  the  array.  See  Figure 
19  for  the  array  schematic. 

Wang  et  al.'s  array  exhibits  unique  responses  to 
the  analytes  because  of  partial  selectivity  and  em¬ 
ploys  multiple  linear  regression  analysis.  Sensor 
diversity  is  directly  related  to  the  film  employed  and 
produced  different  current  responses  over  ti  me  when 
all  the  sensors  were  held  at  the  same  potential.  For 
instance,  the  smaller  catechol  compounds  transport 
readily  through  the  size-exclusion  cellulose  acetate 
layer  to  produce  larger  sensor  responses  than  dopam¬ 
ine.  In  other  data  not  shown,  Wang  et  al.  also  used 
this  cross-reactive  array  and  applied  different  poten¬ 
tials  to  the  four  elements  and  showed  that  a  third 
di  mensi  on  can  be  used  to  generate  more  i  nformati  on 
for  better  analyte  determination. 

Chen,  Wang,  and  co-workers173  modified  the  elec¬ 
trode  elements  to  create  even  more  sensor  diversity. 
They  modified  four  carbon  paste  electrodes  with 
metal  oxide  catalysts  (Cu20,  Ru02,  NiO,  and  CoO) 
and  kept  all  the  elements  at  the  same  potential  to 
determine  individual  carbohydrates  and  amino  acids 
in  different  sample  mixtures  by  amperometric  flow 
injection.  Figure  20  is  a  schematic  of  the  array 
system.  Each  modifier  shows  a  different  electrocata- 
lytic  behavior  toward  each  analyte.  Figure  21A 
(carbohydrates)  and  Figure  21B  (amino  acids)  show 
the  generated  response  patterns  for  the  sensor  array, 
i.e.,  the  analyte  fingerprint. 

The  distinct  electrocatalytic  properties  for  each 
sensor  results  in  unique  responses  for  the  analytes 
when  tested  within  the  dynamic  range  of  the  sensor 
array.  Using  statistical  regression  analysis  with  two 
and  three  component  mixtures,  the  prediction  errors 
for  analyte  identification  ranged  from  0  to  11%, 
whereas  the  average  value  was  2.3%  for  the  sensor 
array.  Like  Wang  et  al.171  they  show  that  more 
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Figure  21.  Sensor  response  patterns  for  the  listed  carbo¬ 
hydrates  (A)  and  amino  acids  (B).  The  carbon  paste 
electrodes  are  modi  tied  with  the  foil  owing  metal  oxides:  (1) 
CoO;  (2);  Cu20  (3)  NiO;  (4)  Ru02.  Reprinted  from  ref  173. 
Copyright  1993  American  Chemical  Society. 


information  can  be  extracted  when  multiple  poten¬ 
tials  are  applied  to  the  individual  sensor  elements. 
In  a  recent  publication,  Amatore  et  al.212  employed 
paired-band  microelectrode  assemblies  to  mimic  physi¬ 
ological  neuronal  processing  to  observe  current  vs 
time  relationships  for  two  species  using  square  pulse 
voltammetry.  Their  system  offers  many  advantages 
for  use  in  cross-reactive  arrays  because  of  on-line 
logic  processing  and  the  degree  to  which  sensor 
variations  could  produce  diversity  in  the  system's 
response  profiles.  In  a  final  related  voltammetric 
approach,  Wehrens  and  van  der  Linden174 examined 
calibration  data  from  an  array  of  individually  modi¬ 
fied  electrodes  to  determine  the  best  analysis  protocol 
for  nonlinear  voltammogram  data  from  four  chemi¬ 
cally  similar  compounds.  Different  voltammograms 
were  expected  for  this  array  because  they  used 
modified  electrodes.  Sixteen  Ir  electrodes  were  em¬ 
ployed,  six  of  which  were  modified  with  Au  (2),  Rh 
(2),  and  Pt  (2),  and  they  used  PCR  analysis  for  the 
calibration  data  and  artificial  neural  networks  to 
determine  the  best  tool  for  analysis.  They  state  that 
it  is  possible  to  use  such  an  array  to  quantify  multiple 
components  in  a  sample  although  their  results  were 
not  that  convincing. 


VIII.  Acoustic  Wave  Devices 
A.  Introduction 

Piezoelectric  materials  produce  a  voltage  when 
mechanical  stress  is  applied,  and  conversely  will 
deform  if  a  voltage  is  applied  across  them.  When  an 
oscillating  potential  is  applied  at  a  frequency  near 
the  resonant  frequency  of  a  piezoelectric  crystal,  a 
stable  oscillating  circuit  is  formed.  Depending  upon 
the  geometry  of  the  crystal  and  electrodes,  a  variety 
of  wave  modes  can  be  establ  ished.213  T wo  device  types 
have  been  used  to  construct  electronic  noses:  thick¬ 
ness-shear  mode  (TSM,  also  called  quartz  crystal 
microbalance  (QCM)  and  bulk  acoustic  wave  (BAW)) 
and  surface  acoustic  wave  (SAW)  resonators.  These 
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Figure  22.  Thickness-shear  mode  (TSM)  and  surface 
acoustic  wave  (SAW)  resonators.  On  top  are  shown  the 
quartz  crystals  and  their  gold  contacts  (on  two  sides  of  the 
crystal  for  theTSM ).  On  the  bottom  are  schematics  of  the 
wave  that  propagates  in  each  resonator. 

devices  are  commonly  constructed  from  quartz  crys¬ 
tals,  with  the  configurations  shown  in  Figure  22.  In 
a  TSM  resonator,  the  acoustic  wave  propagates 
through  the  bulk  of  the  crystal  in  a  direction  per¬ 
pendicular  tothe  surface,  with  motion  at  the  surface 
parallel  to  the  surface.  In  a  SAW  device,  motion 
occurs  only  at  the  surface,  penetrating  to  a  depth  of 
approximately  one  acoustic  wavelength  into  the 
crystal.  The  direction  of  propagation  is  parallel  tothe 
surface,  while  motion  at  the  surface  is  both  parallel 
and  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  SAW  devices  can 
be  constructed  in  two  different  configurations,  delay¬ 
line  and  resonator,  as  pictured  in  Figure  22.  TSM 
devices  typically  operate  at  frequencies  from  5  to  30 
MHz,  while  SAW  devices  generally  operate  between 
100  and  400  MHz. 

Adding  mass  to  the  surface  of  acoustic  resonators 
changes  their  resonant  frequency,  and  Sauerbrey 
derived  eq  17  to  describe  the  frequency  shift  of  a 

d F  =  2.3  x  10 6  x  F  2(dM/A)  (17) 

quartz  TSM  resonator  resulting  from  a  change  in 
mass  on  its  surface.214 The  change  in  frequency  (d F) 
is  proportional  tothe  original  frequency  squared  and 
the  change  in  mass  per  area  of  the  crystal  surface.  A 
resonator  coated  with  a  material,  such  as  a  polymer, 
that  absorbs  organic  molecules  from  the  gas  phase 
would  be  expected  to  change  its  resonant  frequency 
upon  exposure  to  organic  vapors.  The  Sauerbrey 
equation  is  of  course  an  approximation  that  is  valid 
under  certain  conditions;  for  relatively  thick  films  of 
hard  polymers,  sorption-induced  changes  in  visco¬ 
elastic  effects  can  also  contribute  to  the  observed 
frequency  shift.  King  first  utilized  quartz  TSM 
devices  coated  with  common  GC  stationary  phases 
as  a  detector  of  organic  molecules  exiting  a  GC 
column.215  Wohltjen  and  Dessey  were  the  first  to  use 
coated  SAW  resonators  to  detect  organic  vapors.216 

B.  TSM  Arrays 

In  1986,  Kowalski  and  co-workers  first  examined 
arrays  of  polymer-coated  TSM  resonators.217  218  Thei  r 
data219  consisted  of  the  responses  of  27  coatings  on 
TSM  devices  exposed  to  14  different  analytes.  Prin¬ 
cipal  components  analysis  (PCA)  was  used  to  analyze 
the  matrix  of  responses  and  indicated  that  95%  of 
the  variance  in  the  data  was  present  in  the  first  7 
pri  nci  pal  components.  The  authors  concl  uded  that  an 
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array  of  seven  sensors  comprised  of  those  with  the 
greatest  contribution  to  each  of  the  first  seven  PCs 
would  represent  a  near-optimal  array.217  The  same 
data  set  was  analyzed  to  determine  what  subset  of 
sensors  could  provide  the  best  sensitivity,  selectivity, 
si  gnal-to-noise  ratio,  and  limit  of  detection.  Si  nee  the 
original  data  consisted  of  only  one  response  for  each 
sensor-analyte  pair,  an  estimated  random  noise  was 
added  to  the  data.  One  seven-sensor  array  consisted 
of  the  most  sensitive  individual  sensors,  while  a 
second  array  consisted  of  seven  sensors  chosen  using 
PCA  as  outlined  above.  A  set  of  equations  developed 
by  Lorber220  that  describe  the  sensitivity  and  selec¬ 
tivity  of  an  array  of  partially  selective  sensors  to 
particular  analytes  was  used  to  compare  the  two 
sensor  arrays.  It  was  found  that  while  the  two  arrays 
had  similar  overall  selectivities,  the  PCA-selected 
array  was  substantially  more  sensitive  to  all  the 
analytes  tested.  For  one  sensor,  a  detection  limit  can 
be  defined,  commonly  at  the  analyte  concentration 
at  which  the  si  gnal-to-noise  ratio  is  three.  For  an 
array  of  sensors,  an  analogous  limit  of  determination 
(LOD)  can  be  defined  for  an  analyte  in  the  presence 
of  other  possible  interfering  components.  The  LOD 
for  a  variety  of  analytes  were  generally  lower  for  the 
PCA-selected  array  of  sensors.  A  comparison  of  the 
determined  case  (seven  sensors,  seven  analytes)  and 
the  overdetermined  case  (seven  sensors,  three  ana¬ 
lytes)  shows  that  in  the  overdetermined  case  the  LOD 
decreased  by  nearly  2  orders  of  magnitude. 

Kowalski  and  co-workers  constructed  a  nine-sensor 
array  and  determined  the  concentration  of  individual 
analytes  in  two-  and  three-component  mixtures.221 
The  methods  of  multiple  linear  regression  (MLR)222 
and  partial  least  squares  (PLS)223  were  used.  For  the 
two-component  mixtures,  PLS  predicted  concentra¬ 
tions  approximately  5  times  better  than  MLR  did. 
The  relative  prediction  error  of  PLS  for  two-compo¬ 
nent  mixtures  was  4.6%,  while  individual  sensors 
have  a  3-6%  relative  response  error.  For  the  three- 
component  case,  the  average  PLS  prediction  error 
was  10.1%,  whilethat  of  MLR  was  18.6%.  Carey  and 
Kowalski  used  a  similar  six-sensor  array  to  monitor 
the  solvent  vapors  exiting  an  industrial  process  dryer 
simulator.224  Principal  component  regression  (PCR) 
was  used  to  calculate  the  concentrations  of  vapors 
exiti  ng  the  chamber,  and  the  val  ues  agree  with  those 
that  would  be  expected. 

Gopel  and  co-workers  first  investigated  arrays  of 
TSM  resonators  coated  with  both  polymer  and  non¬ 
polymer  materials  in  1991.225  A  variety  of  function¬ 
alized  polysiloxanes  on  TSM  resonators  were  exposed 
to  a  series  of  organic  molecules,  and  the  strengths  of 
their  various  interactions  were  discussed.226227  A 
correlation  was  noted  between  log  K  (K  is  the 
polymer-gas  partition  coefficient)  and  TJT'  (Tb  is  the 
solvent's  boiling  point,  and  T'  is  the  temperature  at 
which  the  measurements  are  made).  After  the  boiling 
point  correlation  was  corrected  for,  the  expected 
trends  were  observed:  relatively  nonpolar  organic 
molecules  were  absorbed  strongly  by  poly(di  methyl  - 
siloxane),  polar  organic  molecules  were  most  strongly 
absorbed  by  poly(cyanopropyl  methyl  siloxane),  and 
polarizable  molecules  were  relatively  well  absorbed 


by  polyphenyl  methyl  siloxane.  Cellulose  derivatives 
were  also  used  as  coating  materials.228  Both  PLS  and 
artificial  neural  networks  (ANN)  were  tested  for  their 
ability  to  predict  concentrations  of  analytes  in  mix¬ 
tures,  and  ANN  were  found  to  slightly  outperform 
PLS.229230  Neural  networks  were  also  used  to  dy¬ 
namically  monitor  an  analyte  stream.231  An  array  of 
TSM  devices  coated  with  siloxane  polymer,  metal 
complex-modified  siloxane  polymer,  or  pure  metal 
complex  was  used  to  sense  organic  vapors  and  was 
found  to  be  particularly  sensitive  to  oxygen-  and 
nitrogen-containing  molecules.232  A  hybrid  array 
containing  polymer-coated  TSM  resonators,  tin  oxide 
gas  sensors,  electrochemical  sensors,  and  metal  oxide 
semiconductor  field  effect  transistors  (MOSFETs) 
was  used  to  discri mi nate  coffees,  ol i ve  oi Is,  tobaccos, 
and  whiskeys.51  Chiral  GC  stationary  phases  that 
consist  of  polysiloxanes  with  chiral  side  chains  were 
coated  on  TSM  resonators,  and  small  arrays  of  these 
devices  were  used  to  discriminate  enantiomeric  odor¬ 
ants.233234  In  another  study,  the  coating  materials 
consisted  of  y-cyclodextrin  derivatives  dissolved  in  a 
polysiloxane  matrix.235  Polymer  emulsions  were  used 
to  create  porous  coati  ngs  on  TSM  resonators,  and  the 
porous  polymers  were  subsequently  coated  with  a 
variety  of  lipids.236 

In  1989  Nakamoto,  Moriizumi,  and  co-workers 
used  an  array  of  six  TSM  resonators  coated  with  both 
polymeric  and  nonpolymeric  materials  to  analyze  11 
kinds  of  liquors.237  Neural  networks  were  73%  suc¬ 
cessful  in  categorizing  the  liquors.  In  another  study, 
8  coating  materials  were  selected  from  a  library  of 
18,  in  an  attempt  to  find  an  optimized  array.  This 
array  was  used  to  discriminate  10  whiskys.238239 
Flavors  and  fragrances  were  also  studied.240241 

One  group  has  used  polymer  and  nonpolymer  films 
that  were  applied  via  radio  frequency  sputtering  of 
the  materials.242243  Plasma-deposited  organic  films 
have  properties  significantly  different  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  polymers  because  of  the  loss  of  atoms  and 
fragments  and  the  presence  of  dangl  i  ng  bonds  i  n  the 
deposited  film.  Conducting  polymers  have  also  been 
used  as  TSM  resonator  coating  materials.244-246 

There  has  been  a  second  study  on  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  enantiomers.247  Another  compared  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  a  TSM  resonator-based  nose  to  those  of 
human  subjects.248  Other  examples  of  TSM  resonator- 
based  noses  have  also  been  studied.249-252 

C.  SAW  Arrays 

The  first  application  of  pattern  recognition  methods 
to  data  from  an  array  of  SAW  devices  was  by  Grate 
and  co-workers  in  1986.253  A  total  of  12  different 
sensor  coatings  were  exposed  to  11  vapors.  Principal 
components  analysis  was  used  to  display  in  two 
dimensions  the  separation  of  various  analytes.  Hi¬ 
erarchical  clustering  categorized  both  the  vapors  and 
the  sensor  coatings.  Clusterings  were  rationalized 
through  their  solubility  parameters,  including  hy¬ 
drogen  bonding  donor  and  acceptor  ability  and  di¬ 
polarity/polarizability.  On  the  basis  of  the  classifica¬ 
tion  methods  used,  four  coatings  were  selected  that 
could  completely  separate  two  classes  of  vapors. 
M  ixtures  of  analytes  were  also  studied.254  An  array 
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of  four  temperature-controlled  SAW  devices  success¬ 
fully  detected  and  classified  organophosphorus  and 
organosulfur  vapors.255 

A  total  of  20  polymers  on  SAW  devices  were 
exposed  to  5  organic  vapors.256  Three  of  the  sensors 
wereexposed  toternary  mixtures  of  toluene,  acetone, 
and  dichloromethane.  Partial  least  squares  regres¬ 
sion  predicted  the  vapor  concentrations,  with  errors 
of  a  few  percent.  I  n  another  study,  four  sensors  were 
used  to  analyze  ternary  mixtures  of  water,  methanol, 
and  automotive  fuel. 257  The  experimental  and  known 
methanol  concentrations  agreed  quite  well.  A  simple 
two-sensor  array  was  able  to  monitor  H20  and  C02 
levels  in  air.258  An  array  of  four  polymer-coated  SAW 
devices  was  employed  to  measure  small  amounts  of 
tetrachloroethylene,  trichloroethylene,  and  methoxy- 
furane  in  humid  air.259  The  samples  were  meant  to 
imitate  exhaled  breath  containing  trace  amounts  of 
organic  contaminants;  actual  breath  samples  spiked 
with  one  of  the  analytes  were  also  examined.  Limits 
of  detection  were  estimated  to  be  0.7,  0.6,  and  4  ppm 
for  tetrachloroethylene,  trichloroethylene,  and  meth- 
oxyflurane,  respectively.  I  n  a  follow-up  to  this  work, 
several  adsorbents  were  tested  as  desorbable  pre¬ 
concentrators  to  increase  the  response  to  organic 
vapors  in  simulated  exhaled  breath.260 

A  combination  of  plasma-polymerized  films,  plasma- 
grafted  films,  and  self-assembled  monolayers  was 
applied  to  SAW  devices,  and  they  were  exposed  to  a 
variety  of  organic  vapors.261  The  newly  developed 
visually  empirical  region-of-influence(VERI)  pattern 
recognition  algorithm  was  used  to  analyze  and  cat¬ 
egorize  the  data.  The  authors  found  that  the  best 
three-film  array  comprised  one  coating  from  each 
category,  while  the  optimal  arrays  consisted  of  five 
to  seven  sensors.  The  same  group  has  investigated 
the  use  of  dendrimers  as  sensor  coatings.262 

The  effects  of  temperature  and  humidity  on  arrays 
of  polymer-coated  SAW  sensors  have  been  stud- 
ied.263.264  ultraviolet  light-cross-linked  polysiloxanes 
were  found  to  have  better  long-term  stability  than 
noncross-linked  polysiloxanes.265 

Arrays  of  SAW  devices  coated  with  nonpolymeric 
materials  have  also  been  investigated,  including 
liquid  crystals,266  Langmuir-Blodgett-deposited  phos¬ 
pholipids  and  fatty  acids,267  self-assembled  mono- 
layers,268  covalently  bound  organic  molecules,269  crown 
ethers,270  and  other  nonvolatileorganic  molecules.271 

D.  Response  Prediction 

The  frequency  change  of  a  TSM  or  SAW  device 
depends  on  how  much  vapor  is  absorbed  by  the 
polymer  film,  which  in  turn  is  proportional  to K,  the 
polymer-vapor  partition  coefficient  of  the  analyte. 
The  frequency  response  of  polymer-coated  SAW 
resonators  was  predicted  on  the  basis  of  the  analyte's 
boiling  point,  solubility  parameter,  and  linear  solva¬ 
tion  energy  relationships.272  The  expected  linear 
correlation  was  observed  between  log  K  and  the 
vapor's  boiling  point,  although  the  correlation  was 
not  as  good  for  polar  coatings.  A  modification  of  the 
predictions  on  the  basis  of  the  solvation  parameters 
in  linear  solvation  energy  relationships  (LSERs)  gave 
the  best  results.  Grate,  Abraham,  and  co-workers 


have  also  extensively  utilized  LSERs  in  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  sensor  responses.273-275  Hydrogen  bond  acidic 
polymers  have  been  used  specifically  to  improve 
detection  and  discrimination  of  basic  vapors.276  Other 
molecular  orbital  and  molecular  mechanics  param¬ 
eters  have  been  used  to  predict  SAW  sensor  re¬ 
sponses.277 

It  has  been  found  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
SAW  devices  do  not  act  solely  as  gravimetric  sensors 
but  also  respond  to  the  modulus  change  in  polymers 
when  a  vapor  is  sorbed.278  For  thin  films  with  low 
modulus,  both  SAW  and  TSM  devices  act  only  as 
gravimetric  sensors,  while,  for  polymers  with  initially 
high  modulus,  the  SAW  devices  are  also  sensitive  to 
the  modulus  change,  but  TSM  resonators  still  act 
primarily  as  gravimetric  sensors.279-280  Linder  certain 
conditions,  TSM  resonators  are  also  sensitive  to 
modulus  changes.280 

Once  a  method  for  estimating  responses  is  estab¬ 
lished,  it  is  possible  to  choose  the  best  array  of 
sensors  for  detecting  specific  analytes  or  mixtures  of 
analytes.  Monte  Carlo  simulations  of  sensor  re¬ 
sponses  allowed  such  a  selection.281 

Only  one  paper  has  been  published  that  compares 
the  actual  analytical  performance  of  polymer-coated 
TSM  and  SAW  resonators.282  TSM  devices  with 
frequencies  of  10  and  30  MHz  and  SAW  resonators 
with  frequencies  of  80  and  433  MHz  were  investi¬ 
gated.  The  influences  of  temperature  and  film  thick¬ 
ness  were  studied.  For  each  device,  the  thickest 
coating  that  could  be  applied  without  quenching  the 
oscillation  was  applied,  since  thicker  coatings  will 
provide  larger  responses.  The  higher  the  frequency 
of  the  resonator,  the  less  polymer  could  be  applied. 
The  30  MHz  TSM  device  had  the  best  signal-to-noise 
ratio  (S/N)  and  limits  of  detection  (LOD)  for  the  two 
polymers  and  two  analytes  that  were  tested. 

The  LOD  (where  S/N  —  3)  for  n-octane  for  the  30 
MHzTSM  device  and  the  80  MHz  SAW  device  coated 
with  poly(dimethylsiloxane)  was  determined  to  be  2 
ppm.282  The  other  coating,  poly(ether  urethane),  had 
LODs  of  3-15  ppm.  A  comparable  LOD  of  0.6  ppm 
was  found  for  n-octane  on  the  carbon  black-polymer 
composite  nose  (for  the  best  detector  in  the  array).137 

IX.  Conclusions  and  Future  Prospects 

Cross-reactive  chemical  sensor  arrays  area  prom¬ 
ising  alternative  to  conventional  chemical  sensors. 
By  relying  on  patterns  of  response  over  a  multisensor 
array,  such  systems  have  reduced  the  need  to  obtai  n 
the  exquisite  specificity  of  conventional  sensors.  The 
"electronic  nose"  or  "artificial  nose"  moniker  that  has 
been  given  to  such  systems  stems  from  the  use  of 
pattern  recognition  applied  to  the  complex  signals 
derived  from  the  arrays.  While  not  entirely  mis¬ 
nomers,  these  terms  do  not  do  justice  to  the  remark¬ 
able  process  of  biological  olfaction.  Mammalian  olfac¬ 
tory  systems  are  continuously  replacing  dead  cells 
while  maintaining  fidelity  of  the  intricate  neural 
wiring  necessary  to  conserve  responses.  Signal  am¬ 
plification  is  a  signature  of  such  systems  with  mul¬ 
tiples  at  each  stage  in  the  signal  transduction  proc¬ 
ess.  The  geometric  complexity  of  turbinates  in  the 
nasal  epithelium,  the  complex  sniffing  patterns  when 
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animals  are  exposed  to  odors,  and  the  convergence 
of  similar  receptor  cell  axons  onto  the  olfactory  bulb 
as  well  as  the  complex  "wiring"  patterns  of  the 
processing  anatomy  all  contribute  to  the  high  sensi¬ 
tivity  and  discriminating  power  of  the  mammalian 
olfactory  system.  The  systems  described  in  this 
review  are  only  rudimentary  mimics  of  the  biological 
system.  By  continuing  to  incorporate  the  operating 
principles  of  biological  systems  intothe  artificial  ones, 
chemists  may  eventually  be  able  to  approach  some 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  olfactory  system  with  these 
cross-reactive  arrays. 

As  discussed  in  the  review,  there  are  many  impor¬ 
tant  and  potentially  exciting  areas  where  existing 
arrays  are  beginning  to  have  an  impact.  In  particular, 
the  food  processing  industry  is  relying  increasingly 
on  electronic  nose  systems  to  make  determinations 
about  quality  and  freshness.  In  addition,  these 
industries  are  evaluating  packaging  material  before 
adding  products  to  make  sure  that  such  materials 
do  not  impart  an  off  taste  or  odor  to  the  food.  One 
can  imagine  that  as  such  systems  get  smaller,  they 
will  begin  to  show  up  as  consumer  items  for  evaluat¬ 
ing  meat,  fish  and  dairy  freshness  in  the  kitchen  as 
well  as  for  monitoring  potential  home  and  workplace 
hazards.  Such  systems,  by  nature  of  their  broad¬ 
bandedness,  could  be  used  for  chemical  and/or  bio¬ 
logical  weapons  detection;  they  could  be  anticipatory 
in  the  sense  that  they  would  not  necessarily  be  keyed 
to  particular  agents  but  could  look  for  responses 
likely  to  be  correlated  with  toxicity  or  virulence.  One 
day,  such  systems  may  be  used  to  perform  medical 
diagnostics  using  a  simple  breath  test.  More  far¬ 
fetched,  but  within  the  real m  of  possi bi I ity,  perhaps 
they  may  be  used  to  recognize  individuals  by  their 
signature  odors.  After  all,  dogs  are  able  to  recognize 
their  owners  by  odor  cues. 

For  purposes  of  discussion,  this  review  deliberately 
separated  the  different  sensor  transduction  mecha¬ 
nisms.  Each  of  these  different  mechanisms  offers 
potentially  unique  information  about  the  samples 
being  tested.  The  basis  for  the  discriminating  power 
of  these  arrays  is  the  information  content  contained 
i  n  the  responses.  I  n  the  ulti  mate  manifestation  of  the 
technology,  it  is  likely  that  hybrid  systems  will  be  of 
value  because  they  offer  the  most  information-rich 
signals. 

Finally,  before  such  systems  can  have  a  major 
impact,  they  must  be  manufacturable  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Because  such  systems  rely  on  training  com¬ 
putational  networks  on  sensor  response  patterns, 
there  is  a  need  to  maintain  robust  responses  over 
extended  time  periods,  otherwise  retraining  will  be 
required  as  sensors  change.  Similarly,  sensors  must 
be  ableto  be  manufactured  reproducibly  and  in  large 
quantities  so  that  training  is  transferable  from  one 
array  to  the  next.  The  oldest  of  all  chemical  sensors 
is  the  pH  electrode,  yet  today's  pH  electrodes  are  a 
long  way  from  meeting  such  a  requirement-they  must 
be  calibrated  regularly  (ideally  before  each  use). 
Thus,  there  are  practical  impediments  that  must  be 
overcome  before  these  devices  are  used  as  routine 
analytical  systems. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A  system  is  being  investigated  that  uses  elastic  waves  as  the  primary  detection  mechanism  to  detect  buried  land 
mines  [1],  The  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  In  the  system,  a  stationary  transducer,  located  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
adjacent  to  the  search  region,  generates  an  elastic  wave  in  the  earth.  The  elastic  wave  propagates  through  the  search 
region  and  interacts  with  the  buried  mine.  This  causes  both  the  mine  and  the  earth  to  be  displaced.  The  displacement  of 
the  mine  is  different  than  that  of  the  earth,  because  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  mine  are  different  than  those  of  the 
earth.  The  radar  is  used  to  detect  these  displacements  and,  thus,  the  mine.  The  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  buried 
land  mines  is  being  investigated  using  both  numerical  and  experimental  models. 


Displacements 


Figure  1.  Photograph  and  schematic  diagram  of  the  experimental  model. 


EXPERIMENTAL  AND  NUMERICAL  MODELS 

Numerical  and  experimental  models  for  the  system  have  been  constructed.  The  numerical  model  is  a  three- 
dimensional,  finite-difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  model  for  elastic  waves  traveling  in  the  earth.  The  model  is  linear 
and  is  based  on  the  first-order  elastodynamic  equations  that  are  differenced  in  space  and  time.  Pressure,  shear,  and 
Rayleigh  (surface)  waves  are  all  modeled  by  the  algorithm.  A  perfectly  matched  layer  is  used  to  absorb  the  waves  at  the 
edges  of  the  model,  and  a  free  surface  boundary  condition  is  used  to  model  the  boundary  between  the  earth  and  the  air. 

The  experimental  model  uses  an  electrodynamic  transducer  to  induce  the  elastic  waves,  a  sand  filled  tank,  a 
simulated  mine,  and  a  radar  to  measure  the  surface  displacements.  The  transducer  is  a  20  LB  moving  coil  shaker 
coupled  to  the  sand  through  a  narrow  foot  to  preferentially  excite  surface  waves.  The  tank  is  approximately  4.5  m  wide, 
1.5  m  deep  and  4.5  m  long;  and  is  filled  with  50  tons  of  packed  damp  sand  to  simulate  the  earth.  The  radar  is  an  8  GFlz 
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continuous  wave  homodyne  system  specially  designed  for  measuring  the  surface  displacements.  The  radar  is 
automatically  scanned  over  the  surface  of  the  sand  to  measure  the  surface  displacement  field. 

RESULTS 

The  models  have  been  used  to  study  the  interaction  of  the  elastic  waves  with  a  variety  of  different  mines,  simulated  and 
inert.  The  results  in  this  paper  are  for  a  simulated  mine  that  consists  of  an  air-filled  plastic  cylindrical  container.  The 
container  is  9  cm  in  diameter  and  2.2  cm  in  height  and  has  thin  flexible  walls.  This  simulated  mine  was  chosen  because 
it  is  a  simple  structure  that  can  be  easily  modeled  using  the  current  numerical  code  by  neglecting  the  effects  of  the 
walls.  The  walls  of  the  container  are  not  expected  to  contribute  significantly  to  the  response  of  the  mine  because  they 
are  more  compliant  than  the  overlaying  layer  of  sand.  For  the  experiment,  the  simulated  mine  is  buried  in  the  sand  and 
the  sand  is  carefully  re -compacted  around  the  mine.  The  mine  is  placed  80  cm  from  the  shaker  in  the  center  of  the  scan 
region. 

A  series  of  waterfall  graphs  of  the  displacement  of  the  sand  surface  is  presented  in  Fig.  2  for  both  the  experimental  and 
numerical  results  using  two  different  burial  depths  for  the  simulated  mine.  In  these  graphs,  the  displacement  is  plotted 
as  a  function  of  time  for  101  measurement  points  spaced  in  1  cm  increments  away  from  the  source  in  the  direction  of 
the  mine.  Each  of  the  101  time  traces  is  shifted  vertically  from  the  previous  one.  The  bottom  trace  represents  the 
measurement  point  closest  to  the  source.  The  region  in  which  the  mine  is  located  is  indicated  in  gray.  Many  of  the 
discrepancies  between  the  experimental  and  numerical  results  can  be  attributed  to  non-uniform  motion  of  the  shaker 
foot.  The  foot  exhibits  several  sand-loaded  resonances  in  the  frequency  range  of  interest.  In  addition,  the  depth 
dependence  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  sand  produced  by  the  static  pressure  gradient  is  very  coarsely 
approximated  in  the  numerical  model. 

The  incident  pressure  wave  is  seen  to  propagate  toward  and  across  the  mine.  The  pressure  wave  is  more  apparent  in  the 
experimental  data  than  in  the  model.  The  incident  Rayleigh  wave  is  also  seen  to  travel  toward  and  across  the  mine. 
Larger  displacements  are  observed  above  the  mine  in  all  the  data  sets.  These  are  due  to  a  resonance  of  the  buried  mine. 
This  resonance  makes  it  much  easier  to  detect  the  mine.  In  spite  of  the  resonance,  travelling  waves  reflected  from  the 
mine  are  seen  to  be  relatively  small.  This  indicates  the  difficulty  that  would  be  encountered  in  detecting  this  mine  using 
a  classical  pulse-echo  technique.  The  diameter  of  the  mine  is  smaller  than  the  wavelength  of  the  Rayleigh  wave  at 
frequencies  below  900  FIz.  The  resonance  is  spring  mass  like  and  occurs  between  200  and  300  FIz.  Thus,  the  resonance 
makes  the  mine  detectable  with  a  lower  frequency  seismic  incident  signal  than  would  otherwise  be  expected.  Since  low 
frequencies  attenuate  more  slowly  in  the  earth,  the  resonance  effect  extends  the  possible  search  range  outward  from  the 
source. 

The  effects  of  a  mine  resonance  are  not  always  repeatable  in  the  experiments.  This  is  probably  due  to  variability  in  the 
coupling  between  the  mine  and  the  surrounding  sand  introduced  when  it  is  dug  up  and  re -buried.  Care  is  taken  to 
uniformly  compact  the  sand.  Flowever,  there  seems  to  be  a  long  time  scale  cohesion  of  the  sand  that  cannot  be 
reproduced  by  simple  wetting  and  compaction.  Plots  A  and  B  are  for  burial  depths  of  2  and  4  cm.  In  both  these  cases, 
the  sand  in  the  entire  scan  region  was  tilled  and  repacked  to  make  the  sand  more  homogenous  when  the  mine  was 
buried.  The  surface  displacement  associated  with  the  resonance  is  more  pronounced  for  2  cm  burial  depth.  Plots  B  and 
C  of  Fig.  2  depict  different  results  for  the  same  mine  at  a  4  cm  depth.  The  sand  for  case  C  was  disturbed  only  above  and 
immediately  around  the  mine  and  then  repacked.  This  approximates  an  actual  mine  burial.  Case  C  was  modeled 
numerically  by  defining  a  cylindrical  region  of  earth  around  the  mine  with  20%  lower  wave  speeds  than  the  bulk  of  the 
medium.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  plots  that  this  model  predicts  most  of  the  qualitative  features  of  the  data  and  reinforces 
the  observation  that  recently  disturbed  volumes  of  soil  can  be  more  easily  detected  than  mines.  Several  authors  have 
noted  this  trenching  effect.  Interestingly,  both  the  model  and  the  experiment  predict  that  the  trenching  effect  enhances 
the  resonant  response  of  the  mine. 

Fig.  3  shows  pseudo-color  graphs  of  the  displacement  over  the  entire  scan  region  in  both  the  experimental  and  the 
numerical  model  for  two  different  time  instants.  At  time  1,  the  incident  waves  have  not  yet  reached  the  mine.  The  wave 
fronts  of  the  pressure  and  surface  waves  are  seen  to  have  separated  in  time.  Small  surface  manifestations  of  head  waves 
are  discernable  between  these  wave  fronts.  At  time  2,  both  the  pressure  and  surface  incident  waves  have  propagated 
beyond  the  mine.  The  circular  wave  fronts  of  scattered  waves  can  be  seen  surrounding  the  mine  location  and  a 
substantial  amount  of  resonant  motion  can  still  be  observed  over  the  mine.  Unlike  the  experimental  data,  the  numerical 
model  is  able  to  reproduce  displacements  below  the  earth’s  surface.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  cross-sectional  graphs  at  the 
bottom  of  the  figure.  Flere  it  is  apparent  that  the  surface  manifestations  of  pressure  waves  have  associated  shear  head 
waves  propagating  into  the  medium.  It  can  also  be  seen  that  the  dominant  effect  of  the  mine  resonance  is  confined  to  the 
soil  layer  between  the  mine  and  the  surface.  Mode  conversions  can  be  seen  to  occur  as  both  the  incident  pressure  wave 
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and  surface  wave  are  scattered  from  the  mine.  There  is  good  agreement  between  the  model  and  experiment  at  both  times 
depicted. 


Numerical  Results  Experimental  Results 


CONCLUSIONS 


Good  agreement  has  been  shown  between  experimental  and  numerical  models  for  the  seismic  mine  detection  system. 
This  agreement  could  be  improved  by  eliminating  resonances  of  the  source  used  in  the  experiments  and  by  determining 
the  actual  depth  dependence  of  the  properties  of  the  wet  compacted  sand.  The  measured  source  response  and  depth 
dependence  can  then  be  incorporated  into  the  numerical  model 
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Figure  3.  Pseudo-color  graphs  of  the  displacement  over  the  entire  scan  region  in  both  the  experimental  and  the 
numerical  model  for  two  different  time  instants. 
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Introduction 

A  hybrid  technique  is  presented  in  this  paper  that  simultaneously  uses  both 
electromagnetic  and  acoustic  waves  in  a  synergistic  manner  to  detect  buried  land  mines. 
The  configuration  of  the  system  currently  being  studied  is  shown  in  figure  1 .  The  system 
consists  of  an  electromagnetic  radar  and  an  acoustic  source.  An  acoustic  surface 
(Rayleigh)  wave  is  induced  in  the  earth  by  means  of  a  stationary  transducer  on  the 
surface.  The  transducer  is  placed  behind  the  region  being  scanned  for  mines  and  directs 
the  surface  acoustic  wave  into  the  region  being  searched.  The  surface  acoustic  wave 
interacts  with  the  mine  and  causes  both  the  mine  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be 
displaced.  The  displacement  of  the  mine  is  different  than  the  earth,  because  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  mine  are  quite  different  than  those  of  the  earth.  The  displacement  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  when  a  mine  is  present  is  different  than  when  it  is  not  present  because 
of  the  waves  scattered  from  the  mine.  The  electromagnetic  radar  is  used  to  detect  these 
displacements  and,  thus,  the  mine.  This  idea  has  been  discussed  previously  [1,  2],  but  it 
has  not  been  seriously  investigated. 


Figure  1.  Acousto-electromagnetic  mine  detection  system. 
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Experimental  Model 


A  radar  has  been  designed  and  built  to  measure  the  displacements  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  the  mine.  The  radar  radiates  electromagnetic  waves  that  are  reflected  off  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  the  mine.  The  reflected  waves  are  received  by  the  radar,  and  a 
homodyne  system  is  used  to  demodulate  the  signals.  The  displacements  are  determined 
from  these  demodulated  signals.  The  two  biggest  challenges  to  make  this  radar  perform 
adequately  for  the  mine  detection  system  are  1)  to  make  it  sufficiently  sensitive  to  be  able 
to  detect  the  small  vibrations,  and  2)  to  make  the  spot  size  (the  area  on  the  surface 
illuminated  by  the  electromagnetic  waves)  sufficiently  small.  The  radar  can  measure 
vibrations  as  small  as  1  nm  (10  9  m)  as  currently  configured.  To  obtain  this  sensitivity, 
the  radar  was  designed  to  minimize  the  effects  of  noise,  such  as  the  phase  noise  of  the 
source  and  the  electromagnetic  interference  from  low-frequency  magnetic  fields.  The 
spot  size  of  the  radar  must  be  smaller  than  approximately  one  half  of  a  wavelength  of  the 
acoustic  waves.  Currently,  a  small  spot  size  is  obtained  by  using  an  open-ended 
waveguide  as  the  antenna  for  the  radar.  This  antenna  produces  a  sufficiently  small  spot 
size  when  the  open  end  of  the  antenna  is  placed  within  a  few  centimeters  of  the  surface. 
Antennas  are  being  investigated  that  produce  a  sufficiently  small  spot  size  when  they  are 
placed  farther  from  the  surface.  The  radar  can  be  configured  in  either  a  monostatic  mode 
or  in  a  bistatic  mode  as  in  figure  1.  Currently  the  radar  is  being  used  in  the  monostatic 
mode  to  get  a  smaller  spot  size,  but  the  radar  has  been  used  and  has  performed  well  in  the 
bistatic  mode.  The  radar  can  be  operated  at  frequencies  between  2  GHz  and  8  GHz; 
however,  all  of  the  results  presented  in  this  work  are  made  with  the  radar  operating  at  8 
GHz.  The  displacements  of  both  the  surface  of  the  sand  and  the  mine  have  been 
measured  with  both  the  radar  and  an  accelerometer.  The  measurements  with  the  radar  are 
good  agreement  with  those  from  the  accelerometer. 


Figure  2  Top  view  of  experimental  model. 

A  drawing  of  the  top  view  of  the  experimental  model  is  shown  in  figure  2.  The  model 
consists  of  a  tank  that  is  filled  with  damp  sand  that  has  been  packed  to  a  relatively 
uniform  density.  The  tank  is  approximately  120  cm  wide,  120  cm  deep,  and  240  cm 


long.  A  transducer  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  sand  and  is  used  to  launch  the  acoustic 
waves  into  the  sand.  The  acoustic  transducer  is  excited  with  a  differentiated  gaussian 
pulse  with  a  center  frequency  of  400  Hz.  The  transducer  has  been  coupled  to  the  surface 
so  that  it  preferentially  launches  surface  acoustic  waves.  These  surface  waves  travel 
across  the  surface  of  the  tank  and  interact  with  a  simulated  mine  that  is  buried  in  the  sand. 
The  radar  is  used  to  measure  the  vibrations  caused  by  the  acoustic  waves.  An  automated 
positioner  is  used  to  scan  the  radar  over  the  surface  of  the  sand.  The  region  scanned  (80 
cm  wide  by  120  cm  long)  with  the  radar  is  also  indicated  on  figure  2.  The  displacements 
of  the  surface  of  the  sand  and  the  mine  are  measured  in  this  region  as  a  function  of  time 
and  position.  The  measurements  are  made  on  a  uniform  rectangular  grid  of  discrete 
positions  in  the  scanned  region.  The  displacements  are  measured  and  recorded  as  a 
function  of  time  at  each  of  these  points. 


Results 

Pseudo  color  graphs  of  the  amplitude  of  the  displacement  of  the  surface  are  presented 
in  figures  3  for  four  times.  These  results  are  for  a  simulated  antitank  mine  buried  in  the 
sand.  The  simulated  anti-tank  mine  made  out  of  Acrylic  plastic  and  is  30  cm  wide,  30  cm 
long,  and  7.5  cm  height.  The  top  of  the  mine  is  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  sand.  The 
position  of  the  mine  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  white  line.  In  these  graphs,  the  color  scale 
goes  from  black  to  blue  to  green  to  yellow  to  red  to  white.  The  smallest  displacements  are 
in  black  and  the  largest  displacements  are  in  white.  At  time  #1,  the  acoustic  wave  is  seen 
traveling  toward  the  mine.  Note  that  the  shape  of  the  wave  is  spread  out  and  more 
complex  than  the  differentiated  gaussian  pulse  that  is  the  excitation  for  the  transducer. 
This  is  partially  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  wave  is  injected  into  the  sand.  Methods 
for  injecting  a  more  time-limited  pulse  are  being  investigated.  At  times  #2  and  #3,  the 
wave  has  reached  the  mine,  and  a  portion  of  the  wave  is  going  through  the  mine  while  the 
rest  is  going  around  the  mine.  Notice  that  the  portion  of  the  wave  that  is  going  through 
the  mine  is  ahead  of  the  portion  that  is  going  around  the  mine.  This  is  because  the  mine  is 
much  stiffer  than  is  the  sand;  thus,  the  wave  appears  to  travel  faster  through  the  mine. 
The  mine  actually  moves  as  if  were  a  rigid  body.  The  motion  of  the  mine  is  essentially  a 
rocking  motion  excited  by  the  wave  motion  in  the  sand.  At  time  #4,  the  wave  is  seen  to 
be  still  going  around  the  mine;  however,  a  significant  portion  has  passed  through  the 
mine.  Notice  that  the  wave  that  went  through  the  mine  is  still  ahead  of  the  wave  that  went 
around  then  mine,  and  notice  that  the  wave  that  went  through  the  mine  is  smaller  in 
amplitude  than  the  one  that  went  around  the  mine.  Also  notice  that  the  displacements  are 
smaller  above  the  mine.  The  waves  that  are  reflected  from  the  mine  can  also  be  seen.  The 
location  and  the  shape  of  the  mine  are  clearly  evident  in  these  graphs.  Measurements 
have  also  been  made  with  the  anti-tank  mine  buried  deeper  and  with  simulated  anti¬ 
personnel  mines.  The  effects  of  the  mine  can  also  be  seen  in  these  measurements. 
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Environmental  Influence  on  Microwave  Radiometry 
for  Buried  Object  Detection 
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ElectroScience  Laboratory,  The  Ohio  State  University 
1320  Kinnear  Rd.,  Columbus,  OH  43212 
Phone:  (614)  292-7981,  Email:  wiggins.38@osu.edu 

Introduction 

Microwave  radiometers  have  been  shown  to  be  effective  sensors  for  monitoring  soil  mois¬ 
ture  and  other  geophysical  data  [1]- [4] .  Models  for  geophysical  medium  brightness  tempera¬ 
tures  often  consider  horizontally  stratified  geometries,  because  exact  evaluation  of  observed 
brightness  temperatures  is  possible  for  this  case  in  terms  of  a  sum  involving  layered  medium 
reflection  quantities  [2],  For  cases  involving  media  whose  temperature  is  constant,  the  for¬ 
mulation  reduces  to  “Kirchhoff’s  law”  which  relates  emissivity  to  one  minus  the  reflection 
coefficient  of  the  layered  medium.  Previous  studies  of  microwave  radiometry  for  soil  mois¬ 
ture  remote  sensing  have  considered  both  temperature  and  soil  moisture  variations  with 
depth,  and  shown  that  these  environmental  effects  can  have  important  influences  on  soil 
moisture  retrievals  [3]. 

Recent  studies  have  begun  to  consider  the  use  of  microwave  radiometers  for  detecting 
shallow,  sub-surface  objects  such  as  anti-personnel  landmines  [5]-[6] .  Modeling  studies  in 
these  references  based  on  Kirchhoff’s  law  and  a  three  layer,  horizontally  stratified  geometry 
(i.e.  objects  are  infinite  layers)  show  that  significant  brightness  temperature  contrasts 
can  be  obtained  in  the  presence  of  a  sub-surface  object  if  sufficient  dielectric  contrast  is 
available  and  if  soil  medium  attenuation  is  not  excessive.  Reference  [6]  further  demonstrated 
that  use  of  multi-frequency  brightness  measurements  could  potentially  provide  detections 
even  with  low  contrast  or  high  attenuation  due  to  the  oscillatory  behavior  versus  frequency 
observed  in  the  presence  of  an  object.  Estimated  environmental  effects  such  as  local  surface 
temperature  or  soil  moisture  variations  would  not  produce  oscillatory  frequency  behavior 
(except  in  unusual  circumstances  [4])  so  that  detections  would  still  be  possible  even  in  the 
presence  of  environmental  “clutter” . 

However,  previous  buried  object  detection  models  have  neglected  variations  in  medium 
temperature  (due  to  the  use  of  Kirchhoff’s  law)  and  soil  moisture  (which  was  assumed 
constant)  with  depth.  Since  these  factors  can  significantly  impact  soil  mositure  remote 
sensing,  their  effect  on  buried  object  detection  requires  consideration  as  well.  In  this  paper, 
a  multi-layer  horizontally  stratified  emission  model  is  coupled  with  a  numerical  solution  of 
the  heat  equation  and  a  model  for  water  transport  in  the  presence  of  a  sub-surface  object 
to  estimate  the  importance  of  temperature  and  soil  moisture  variations.  Results  show  that 
these  factors  can  impact  overall  brightness  temperatures,  but  that  the  concept  of  using 
oscillatory  features  in  frequency  swept  data  as  an  indicator  of  a  sub-surface  object  remains 
valid. 

Moisture,  Thermal,  and  Emission  Models 

Figure  1  illustrates  the  geometry  considered:  a  6.8  cm  thick  subsurface  object  (modeled 
as  a  layer  of  constant  relative  permittivity  3  +  i0.08  )  is  located  4.25  cm  below  an  air- 
soil  boundary.  Both  permittivity  e{z )  and  temperature  T(z)  are  not  constant  in  the  soil 
background  medium,  and  the  temperature  also  varies  in  the  object  layer.  Specification  of  the 
medium  begins  with  a  moisture  transport  model  [7]  for  evaluating  soil  volumetric  moisture 
contents  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  sub-surface  object  of  dimensions  25.2  x  25.2  x  6.8  cm. 
Water  transport  is  computed  on  a  grid  73.5  x  73.5  x  59.5  cm  in  the  presence  of  a  periodic 
“rain”  forcing  function.  Further  details  of  the  simulation  are  provided  in  [8].  Figure  2, 
plot  (a)  illustrates  the  resulting  moisture  profiles  versus  depth  with  (taken  from  directly 
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Figure  1:  The  stratified  medium  model 


underneath  the  object)  and  without  (taken  from  one  of  the  faces  of  the  computational 
domain)  the  object;  note  the  increased  and  decreased  water  contents  above  and  below  the 
object  respectively.  Moisture  contents  versus  depth  then  directly  determine  the  permittivity 
profile  e(z )  through  the  empirical  soil  permittivity  model  of  [1]  evaluated  for  sand  with  bulk 
density  1.12  g/cm 3.  Obtained  permittivity  values  ranged  from  5.44  +  ?'0.46  to  12.74 +  ?'2. 15; 
note  the  significant  contrast  with  the  subsurface  object,  although  high  attenuation  is  also 
obtained  for  this  case. 

Moisture  contents  are  also  used  to  determine  the  thermal  conductivity  and  diffusivity 
parameters  of  the  soil  medium  versus  depth  from  the  model  of  [9].  A  one  dimensional 
solution  of  the  heat  equation  with  or  without  the  object  layer  is  then  used  to  determine  the 
temperature  profile  versus  depth  as  described  in  [10].  Parameters  for  solar  forcing,  wind 
convection,  and  other  effects  are  as  described  in  [10].  The  heat  equation  is  solved  on  a  100 
layer  grid  up  to  depth  50  cm,  beyond  which  the  temperature  is  assumed  constant.  Figure  2, 
plot  (b)  illustrates  typical  temperature  profiles  obtained  with  and  without  the  subsurface 
object  at  local  time  15  :  42.  In  these  simulations  the  subsurface  object  is  modeled  thermally 
as  a  near-insulator,  allowing  the  relatively  large  temperature  difference  through  the  object 
layer  to  be  maintained. 

Finally,  given  the  e(z )  and  T(z )  profiles  versus  depth,  brightness  temperatures  are 
computed  from  the  multi-layer  fluctuation-dissipation  model  of  [2],  This  model  includes 
all  potential  coherent  emission  effects,  and  again  is  evaulated  on  the  100  layer  grid  up  to 
depth  50  cm.  Results  to  be  illustrated  consider  nadir  observation,  so  that  polarization 
effects  can  be  neglected.  Results  are  compared  with  computations  which  neglect  either 
temperature  variations  (by  assuming  the  entire  medium  is  at  the  surface  temperature)  or 
permittivity  variations  (by  assuming  the  soil  medium  is  all  of  uniform  permittivity)  to 
clarify  the  influence  of  these  factors. 

Results 

Figure  3  compares  brightness  temperatures  from  the  complete  model  with  the  object 
versus  those  assuming  T(z )  =  Ts  =  333  K  or  e(z )  =  e  (computed  for  27%  soil  moisture). 
Results  are  plotted  as  a  function  of  radiometer  frequency  from  1  to  5  GHz,  and  the  oscilla¬ 
tory  pattern  versus  frequency  obtained  in  the  presence  of  a  subsurface  object  is  observed. 
The  complete  model  with  no  object  is  also  included,  and  shows  no  strong  oscillations  versus 
frequency.  For  this  relatively  high  attenuation  case,  the  influence  of  temperature  variations 
is  observed  to  be  small,  since  greater  depths  at  which  temperature  changes  are  larger  are 
not  observed  by  the  radiometer.  Permittivity  variations  are  found  to  have  a  larger  effect, 
but  the  basic  concept  of  searching  for  oscillatory  features  for  object  detection  remains  valid. 

To  illustrate  an  additional  case  with  lower  attenuation,  the  moisture  profiles  of  Figure 
2  are  divided  by  4  to  obtain  an  average  moisture  content  of  6.7%,  and  the  thermal  and 
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Figure  2:  Moisture  (a)  and  temperature  (b)  profiles  with  and  without  object 


emission  models  re-computed.  Results  are  illustrated  in  Figure  4,  and  show  smaller  oscilla¬ 
tions  due  to  the  reduced  dielectric  contrast  but  a  greater  influence  of  both  temperature  and 
permittivity  profile  variations.  However,  the  basic  features  with  and  without  the  subsurface 
object  again  remain  similar. 

The  results  of  this  study  confirm  that  temperature  and  moisture  profiles  can  influence 
brightness  temperatures,  but  that  these  factors  are  unlikely  to  produce  the  oscillatory 
features  caused  by  a  subsurface  object. 
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Figure  3:  Brightness  temperatures  (Tg)  vs.  frequency  for  the  high  moisture  case 


Figure  4:  Brightness  temperatures  (Tg)  vs.  frequency  for  the  reduced  moisture  case 
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4:00 

4pMU7.  The  acoustics  of  a  symmetric  free  reed  coupled  to  a  pipe 
resonator.  James  P.  Cottingham  (Phys.  Dept.,  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  IA  52402) 

The  Asian  free-reed  mouth  organs  employ  symmetric  free  reeds 
mounted  in  resonating  pipes,  with  the  reed  vibration  strongly  coupled  to 
the  pipe  resonance.  The  sheng,  the  sho,  and  the  khaen  use  a  single  pipe  for 
each  reed,  constructed  so  that  the  pipe  resonance  frequency  is  fairly  close 
to  the  natural  frequency  of  the  reed.  The  playing  frequency  is  typically 
slightly  above  the  resonant  frequencies  of  both  the  reed  and  the  pipe.  The 
free-reed  pipe  with  finger  holes  (known  in  China  as  the  bawu)  employs  a 
pipe  resonator  of  variable  effective  length  in  which  both  the  pipe  reso¬ 
nance  and  sounding  frequency  are  normally  well  above  the  natural  reed 
frequency,  resulting  in  a  striking  change  in  tone  quality.  The  operation  of 
these  instruments  has  been  studied  both  experimentally  and  theoretically, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  coupling  of  the  reed  vibration  with  the  pipe 
resonator.  Experimental  measurements  include  both  studies  of  reed  vibra¬ 
tion  and  impedance  measurements  of  the  pipes.  In  general,  the  experimen¬ 
tal  results  can  be  shown  to  agree  with  the  predictions  of  simple  theoretical 
models. 

4:15 

4pMU8.  The  influence  of  upstream  geometry  on  the  activation 
pressure  of  free  and  restricted  reed  configurations.  Marius  O. 
Vermeulen,  Jabus  A.  Wessels  (Dept,  of  Medical  Physiol.,  P.O.  Box 
19063,  Tygerberg,  7505,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  jaw @gerga.sun.ac.za), 
and  Theodore  W.  von  Backstrm  (Univ.  of  Stellenbosch,  Matieland,  South 
Africa) 

This  paper  describes  a  computationally  efficient  algorithm  for  the  au¬ 
tomatic  calculation  of  reed  activation  pressure.  The  method  was  evaluated 
using  both  free  and  restricted  reed  configurations  which  were  not  con¬ 
nected  to  any  external  air  column.  It  is  shown  how  the  reed  activation  is 


influenced  by  intrinsic  factors  such  as  rounded  and  minute  burrs  on  the 
edge  of  the  reed  as  well  as  extrinsic  factors  such  as  upstream  geometry  of 
the  experimental  apparatus.  The  introduction  of  constrictions  in  the  flow 
path  upstream  from  the  reed  resulted  in  marked  changes  in  the  activation 
pressure  which  was  highly  dependent  on  the  length  of  the  constriction. 
Expansions  of  the  same  magnitude,  however,  had  less  influence  on  the 
reed  activation  pressure. 


4:30 

4pMU9.  A  complexity  measure  for  musical  scales.  Alpar  Sevgen 
(Dept,  of  Phys.,  Bogazigi  Univ.,  Bebek  80815,  Istanbul,  Turkey, 
sevgena@boun.edu.tr) 

Equally  tempered  scales  with  N  semitones  and  M  notes  and  interval 
structures  n ={nl  ,n2,  .  .  .  ,nM},  where  nk  is  the  number  of  semitones  be¬ 
tween  the  notes  tk  and  tk+l,  possess  the  following  properties:  Each  distinct 
interval  structure  n  corresponds  to  a  multiplet  of  N  scales.  Members  of  a 
multiplet  can  be  labeled  by  a  set  of  integers  {c},  modulo  N,  called  scale 
labels.  Each  scale  label  is  the  difference  between  the  number  of  shaips  and 
flats  occurring  in  that  scale  and  is  unique  within  the  multiplet  if  N  and  M 
are  relative  primes.  This  labeling  does  not  differentiate  between  different 
scale  structures.To  do  this,  complexity  is  introduced  as  the  sum  of  the 
number  of  shaips  and  flats  occurring  in  a  scale.  For  N=  12  and  M  =  1 ,  out 
of  462  possible  scale  structures,  the  major  scale  and  its  cyclical  permuta¬ 
tions,  called  modes,  have  the  minimum  complexity  which  allows  the  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  the  key  signatures  in  music.  Complementary  scales  where 
notes  and  no  notes  are  interchanged  have  the  same  complexity.  The  mini¬ 
mum  and  maximum  complexity  scales  occupy  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
energy  spectrum  under  the  force  laws  ±  na  (a=£  0),  between  the  notes  of 
a  scale. 
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4pPAl.  Systematic  investigation  on  acoustic- to-seismic  responses  of 
landmines  buried  in  soil.  James  M.  Sabatier  and  Ning  Xiang  (Natl.  Ctr. 
for  Physical  Acoust.,  Coliseum  Dr.,  Univ.  of  Mississippi,  University,  MS 
38677,  sabatier@olemiss.edu) 

Recently,  acoustic-to-seismic  coupling  has  been  successfully  applied 
to  landmine  detection  [Sabatier  and  Xiang,  J.  Acoust.  Soc.  Am.  105,  1383 
(1999);  106,  2143  (1999)].  When  airborne  sound  penetrates  the  surface  of 
ground  it  is  refracted  towards  the  normal.  If  a  landmine  is  buried  below 
the  surface  of  an  insonified  patch,  the  transmitted  waves  will  be  scattered 
or  reflected,  resulting  in  increased  ground  surface  vibrational  amplitudes. 
These  distinct  acoustic-to-seismic  coupled  vibrational  changes  are  sensed 
using  a  scanning  laser  Doppler-vibrometer  (LDV)  device.  To  better  under¬ 
stand  this  mine  detection  phenomenon,  the  present  work  is  a  systematic 
investigation  of  the  acoustic-to-seismic  response  to  different  types  of 
mines  in  different  soil  types  and  at  different  burial  depth  has  been  con¬ 
ducted.  [This  work  is  supported  by  U.S.  Army  Communications- 
Electronics  Command.] 
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1:45 

4pPA2.  Air  acoustic  sensing  of  seismic  waves.  Gregg  D.  Larson,  James 
S.  Martin  (School  of  Mech.  Eng.,  Georgia  Inst,  of  Technol.,  Atlanta,  GA 
30332-0405),  Waymond  R.  Scott,  Jr.,  and  Cheng  Jia  (Georgia  Inst,  of 
Technol.,  Atlanta,  GA  30332) 

Propagation  of  elastic  waves  in  damp,  compacted  sand  involves  pres¬ 
sure,  shear,  and  Rayleigh  waves.  The  associated  seismic  surface  displace¬ 
ments  can  be  detected  by  sensing  the  acoustic  pressure  immediately  above 
the  surface.  Propagation  speeds  are  very  low  in  sand.  The  high  wave 
numbers  of  seismic  displacements  are,  therefore,  evanescent  in  air.  Thus, 
the  acoustic  pressure  can  only  be  measured  well  within  a  seismic  wave¬ 
length  of  the  surface.  Planar  near-field  acoustic  holography  techniques  can 
then  be  used  to  back-propagate  these  signals  and  calculate  surface  dis¬ 
placements.  Measurements  have  been  made  using  a  laboratory  experimen¬ 
tal  model  to  investigate  the  potential  of  using  this  technique  to  detect 
buried  land  mines.  The  experimental  model  utilizes  a  surface-coupled 
transducer  to  generate  elastic  waves  in  a  sand-filled  tank,  which  simulates 
the  earth.  The  microphone  and  a  radar  system  were  used  to  independently 
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measure  the  surface  displacements.  Data  taken  with  both  sensors  compare 
well  and  exhibit  the  signature  of  a  buried  inert  antipersonnel  mine.  For  a 
100-800-Hz  incident  pulse,  the  mine  signature  can  be  seen  in  the  raw 
microphone  data  when  the  height  of  the  microphone  is  less  than  3  cm. 
Holographic  signal-processing  techniques  will  be  investigated  to  increase 
the  allowable  height  for  the  microphone.  [Work  supported  by  ARO.] 

2:00 

4pPA3.  Electric  arc  source  for  high-frequency  seismic  measurement. 

James  S.  Martin,  Gregg  D.  Larson,  Peter  H.  Rogers  (School  of  Mech. 
Eng.,  Georgia  Inst,  of  Technol.,  Atlanta,  GA  30332-0405, 
james.martin@me.gatech.edu),  and  Waymond  R.  Scott,  Jr.  (Georgia  Inst, 
of  Technol.,  Atlanta,  GA  30332-0250) 

An  electric  arc  source  was  designed  to  study  high-frequency  seismic 
surface  wave  propagation.  The  noncontact  nature  of  this  source  made  it 
feasible  for  use  in  synthetic  aperture  transmit  arrays.  The  transmit  signal, 
which  was  not  linearly  controllable,  was  found  to  be  predominantly  in  the 
1-  to  4-kHz  band  with  a  Gaussian  spectrum.  This  is  an  octave  below  the 
simultaneously  generated  air  acoustic  pulse.  The  source  was  used  to  create 
a  synthetic  line  array  in  conjunction  with  a  stationary  receiver.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  conducted  in  a  sand-filled  tank.  Surface  wave  speeds  in  the 
range  of  80  m/s  were  measured  on  the  resulting  seismograms.  Significant 
dispersion  occurred  in  the  propagating  waveform  at  distances  both  near 
and  far  from  the  source.  Surface  wave  arrivals  were  discemable  over  1  m 
from  the  source  and  compressional  head  waves  could  be  observed  within 
30  cm.  The  data  were  in  good  agreement  with  lower  frequency  measure¬ 
ments  made  by  other  techniques.  The  surface  wave  generation  was  studied 
and  found  to  be  a  combination  of  the  surface  interaction  of  the  arc  and  the 
air  acoustic  interaction.  Strong  hysteresis  was  observed  in  the  first  arcing 
event.  Later,  the  signal  was  smaller  but  sufficiently  stable  for  averaging. 
[Work  supported  by  ARO.] 

2:15 

4pPA4.  Seismic/electromagnetic  system  for  landmine  detection. 

Waymond  R.  Scott,  Jr.  (School  of  Elec,  and  Computer  Eng.,  Georgia  Inst, 
of  Technol.,  Atlanta,  GA  30332-0250),  Gregg  D.  Larson,  James  S. 
Martin,  and  Peter  H.  Rogers  (Georgia  Inst,  of  Technol.,  Atlanta,  GA 
30332-0405) 

A  system  has  been  designed  for  the  detection  of  buried  landmines.  The 
system  uses  a  stationary  seismic  source  in  conjunction  with  a  movable 
displacement  sensor  that  is  based  on  an  8  GHz  CW  radar.  The  sensor 
measures  the  surface  displacement  by  analog  demodulation  of  the  radar 
signal,  which  is  reflected  from  the  soil  surface  and  modulated  by  the 
surface  motion.  The  sensor  is  not  in  direct  contact  with  the  soil  surface  and 
is,  therefore,  capable  of  interrogating  surface  motion  immediately  above  a 
buried  mine.  This  configuration  provides  the  dual  advantage  of  removing 
half  the  seismic  propagation  path  that  would  be  encountered  with  a  clas¬ 
sical  pulsed  echo  technique  and  detecting  localized  fields  that  would  not 
propagate  to  a  remote  receiver.  The  system  has  been  used  in  the  laboratory 
to  image  inert  antipersonnel  mines  and  simulated  antitank  mines  buried  in 
damp  compacted  sand.  Signal  processing  in  the  wave  number  domain 
provides  significant  improvement  in  the  contrast  between  mine-related  and 
background  motion.  The  simplest  detection  cue  for  antipersonnel  mines 
was  found  to  be  low-frequency  resonances  of  their  trigger  mechanisms. 
These  responded  to  seismic  excitations  with  substantial  local  displace¬ 
ment.  The  resonances  made  these  mines  easily  discemable  from  buried 
clutter  such  as  rocks  and  sticks.  [Work  supported  by  ARO.] 

2:30 

4pPA5.  A  three-dimensional  model  for  elastic  waves  in  the  ground. 

Christoph  T.  Schroeder,  Kangwook  Kim,  and  Waymond  R.  Scott,  Jr. 
(School  of  Elec,  and  Computer  Eng.,  Georgia  Inst,  of  Technol.,  Ill 
Atlantic  Dr.,  Atlanta,  GA  30332,  christoph.schroeder@ee.gatech.edu) 

A  three-dimensional  finite-difference  time-domain  model  for  elastic 
waves  in  the  ground  has  been  developed  and  implemented  on  a  massively 
parallel  computer.  The  model  is  based  on  the  three-dimensional  equation 
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of  motion  and  the  stress-strain  relation,  from  which  a  first-order  stress- 
velocity  formulation  is  obtained.  The  boundary  between  the  soil  and  the 
air  is  modeled  as  a  free  surface.  A  perfectly  matched  layer  is  implemented 
at  the  remaining  grid  edges  to  absorb  the  outward  traveling  waves.  The 
numerical  model  has  been  developed  as  part  of  a  project  in  which  elastic 
and  electromagnetic  waves  are  used  synergistically  to  detect  buried  land¬ 
mines.  The  numerical  model  is  being  used  to  study  the  interaction  of  the 
elastic  waves  with  the  buried  mines.  To  verify  that  the  model  accurately 
predicts  the  mine-wave  interaction,  the  eigenfrequencies  of  various  solid 
bars  and  plates  are  determined  numerically  and  compared  to  analytical 
solutions.  Currently,  the  model  is  being  refined  to  incorporate  loss  within 
the  bulk  medium.  Results  will  be  shown  for  various  landmines  buried  in 
both  loss-free  and  lossy  ground.  [Work  supported  by  ARO  and  ONR.] 


2:45 

4pPA6.  Detection  of  land  mines  in  fluid-saturated  unconsolidated  soil: 
Numerical  modeling.  Yanqing  Zeng  and  Qinghuo  Liu  (Dept,  of  Elec, 
and  Comput.  Eng.,  Duke  Univ.,  Durham,  NC  27708) 

Because  of  the  strong  interactions  of  waves  with  the  solid  grains  and 
the  fluid  in  the  pore  space,  it  is  more  appropriate  to  model  the  soil  as  a 
fluid-saturated  unconsolidated  material  than  a  single-phase  elastic  me¬ 
dium.  A  three-dimensional  finite-difference  method  for  modeling  acoustic 
waves  propagating  in  fluid-saturated  unconsolidated  soil  has  been  devel¬ 
oped.  Instead  of  the  conventional  elastic  wave  equations,  Biot’s  equations 
are  used  for  the  poroelastic  model.  Based  on  the  strain-stress  relationship, 
Biot’s  equations  are  reformulated  into  a  first-order  hyperbolic  system 
which  is  equivalent  to  strain- velocity  formulation.  A  perfectly  matched 
layer  (PML)  is  used  to  absorb  outgoing  waves  at  the  truncated  boundary  of 
an  unbounded  medium.  The  numerical  method  is  validated  by  comparing 
numerical  results  to  an  analytical  solution.  Models  of  a  land  mine  buried 
in  fluid-saturated  unconsolidated  soil  are  developed.  The  numerical 
method  is  used  to  study  the  interaction  of  acoustic  waves  with  the  buried 
mines.  Comparison  of  these  results  is  made  with  those  for  a  buried  land 
mine  in  a  conventional  single-phase  elastic  soil  model. 

3:00-3:15  Break 


3:15 

4pPA7.  Acoustically  induced  slow  dynamics  in  nonlinear  mesoscopic 
elastic  materials.  Alexander  M.  Sutin  (Stevens  Inst,  of  Technol.,  711 
Hudson  St.,  Hoboken,  NJ  07030),  Paul  A.  Johnson,  and  James  A. 
TenCate  (Los  Alamos  Natl.  Lab.,  Los  Alamos,  NM  87545) 

We  have  known  about  slow  dynamics  in  rock  due  to  continuous  wave 
excitation  drive  for  several  years  (http://www.ees4.lanl.gov/nonlineai*). 
TenCate,  Smith,  and  Guyer  (see  abstract,  this  meeting)  have  recently  dis¬ 
covered  that  both  the  elastic  modulus  and  the  wave  dissipation  display  log 
time  recovery  in  granular  solids,  and  that  it  may  be  thermally  or  mechani¬ 
cally  induced.  Much  to  our  surprise,  we  have  discovered  that  a  CW  or 
broad-frequency  band  acoustic  source  can  also  induce  slow  dynamical 
response.  This  response  was  observed  as  a  variation  of  the  ultrasonic 
probe  wave  amplitude,  the  resonance  frequency,  and  Q  factor  after  the 
action  of  a  pump  wave.  The  slow  time  recovery  took  place  in  materials 
such  as  powdered  metals,  damaged  materials,  concrete,  and  rocks  as  well. 
The  variations  of  material  properties  due  to  the  action  of  pump  waves  lead 
to  transient  amplification  and  an  obscuration  of  CW  probe  waves.  The 
observed  behavior  may  be  more  universal  than  was  first  thought.  The 
results  have  potential  implications  to  many  topics,  including  laboratory 
wave  studies,  earthquake  strong  ground  motion,  elastic  waves  emanating 
from  a  point  source,  damage  detection,  and  manufacturing  processes. 
[Work  supported  by  Stevens  and  by  the  Department  of  Energy:  Office  of 
Basic  Energy  Sciences.] 
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Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
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Abstract 

A  system  that  uses  elastic  surface  waves  and  electromag¬ 
netic  waves  has  been  developed  to  detect  buried  land  mines. 
In  this  paper  an  algorithm  based  on  local  spatial  frequency 
analysis  is  presented  to  illustrate  the  dispersive  effect  of  the 
land  mine  on  the  acoustic  wave  and  to  estimate  the  wave  ve¬ 
locity  as  a  function  of  position  and  temporal  frequency.  In 
addition,  an  imaging  algorithm  is  presented  which  calcu¬ 
lates  the  reflected  energy  and  generates  a  two-dimensional 
image  that  localizes  the  buried  mines. 


1.  Introduction 


Source 


Figure  1.  Top  view  of  the  experimental  sys¬ 
tem. 


A  laboratory  system  which  uses  both  elastic  and  electro¬ 
magnetic  waves  has  been  designed  and  constructed  to  locate 
buried  mines,  metallic  as  well  as  nonmetallic  [3,  2],  The 
top  view  of  this  experimental  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  An 
elastic  source  induces  elastic  waves  into  the  ground  causing 
both  the  earth  and  the  mine  to  vibrate.  An  electromagnetic 
radar,  designed  to  measure  surface  displacements  as  small 
as  1  nm,  is  used  to  detect  these  vibrations.  The  system  takes 
samples  on  a  uniform  rectangular  grid  of  discrete  positions. 
The  grid  consists  of  41  points  in  the  y  direction  spaced  2cm 
apart  and  121  points  in  the  x  direction  spaced  1cm  apart. 

The  characteristics  of  the  vibrations  will  differ  with  the 
proximity  to  the  mine.  Mines  have  mechanical  properties 
that  are  significantly  different  from  soil  and  typical  sources 
of  clutter.  The  shear  wave  velocity  is  approximately  10 
times  higher  in  mines  than  in  the  ground.  In  addition,  the 
structure  of  the  mine  gives  rise  to  a  structural  resonance  not 
found  in  other  forms  of  clutter.  In  this  paper  signal  pro¬ 
cessing  algorithms  have  been  developed  to  exploit  these  and 
other  physical  phenomena  to  locate  buried  mines.  The  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  elastic  wave  is  estimated  locally  and  depth  in- 
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formation  is  extracted  from  the  data  collected  over  the  sur¬ 
face.  By  exploiting  both  the  elastic  wave  reflected  from  the 
mine  and  the  mechanical  resonances  induced  in  the  mine,  an 
imaging  algorithm  was  developed  which  can  localize  plas¬ 
tic  mines  as  small  as  8cm  in  diameter.  These  plastic  mines 
cannot  be  reliably  detected  with  any  of  the  existing  meth¬ 
ods. 

2.  Local  Wave  Velocity  Estimation 

An  important  physical  property  of  the  elastic  surface 
waves  is  that  waves  with  lower  temporal  frequencies  pen¬ 
etrate  deeper  into  the  ground  than  waves  with  higher  tem¬ 
poral  frequencies  [1].  Also  the  velocity  of  the  elastic  wave 
is  higher  in  the  mine  than  in  the  surrounding  soil.  Hence  one 
can  expect  that  waves  with  low  temporal  frequencies  which 
penetrate  deep  enough  to  hit  the  buried  mine  travel  faster  in 
the  proximity  of  the  mine  than  waves  with  higher  temporal 
frequencies.  This  is  a  dispersive  effect  of  the  buried  mine 
on  the  elastic  waves. 

To  compute  a  local  estimate  of  velocity,  we  should  first 
decompose  the  collected  data,  s(x,y,t),  into  different  tem¬ 
poral  frequencies.  This  is  done  by  Fourier  transforming  the 
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data  in  the  time  domain.  The  resulting  data  set,  S(x,  y,  /), 
which  depends  on  the  spatial  domains,  x,  y,  and  on  the  tem¬ 
poral  frequency  /  is  then  processed  separately  for  each  tem¬ 
poral  frequency.  Depth  information  can  be  inferred  from 
this  transformed  data  because  penetration  depth  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  temporal  frequency.  However,  note  that  while  the 
higher  temporal  frequencies  get  affected  only  by  the  upper 
levels  of  the  ground,  the  lower  temporal  frequencies  get  af¬ 
fected  by  both  the  upper  levels  and  the  lower  levels  of  the 
ground.  Hence  the  velocity  which  we  determine  for  the 
lower  temporal  frequencies  is  not  the  velocity  at  a  partic¬ 
ular  depth  but  a  weighted  average  of  the  depth  dependent 
velocity  profile.  The  average  velocity  is  frequency  depen¬ 
dent  because  the  penetration  depth  of  the  surface  wave  is 
frequency  dependent. 

To  show  the  dispersive  effect  of  the  mine  we  process  a 
slice  of  the  transformed  data,  S(x,  y,  /),  at  a  temporal  fre¬ 
quency  of  430Hz.  The  wave  at  this  temporal  frequency  pen¬ 
etrates  deep  enough  to  reach  the  mine  which  is  buried  5cm 
under  the  surface.  A  spatial-spatial  frequency  analysis  is 
performed  on  S{x,y,  430)  using  a  two-dimensional,  slid¬ 
ing;  rectangular  window  of  6cm  height  and  3cm  width  (this 
is  3  x  3  sample  window).  The  two-dimensional  Fourier 
transform  of  the  windowed  data  is  taken.  The  location 
where  the  maximum  of  the  absolute  value  of  the  Fourier 
transform  occurs  is  an  estimate  of  the  dominant  wave  num¬ 
ber  in  the  windowed  region.  Knowing  the  temporal  fre¬ 
quency,  one  can  find  the  localized  velocity  in  that  region  by 
dividing  the  temporal  frequency  in  rad/s  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  wave  number  in  rad/m.  Fig.  2  shows  the  processing 
result  of  a  data  set  collected  over  a  30  x  30  x  10cm  simu¬ 
lated  mine,  buried  5cm  deep  under  the  ground.  The  arrows 
in  the  figure  depict  the  wavenumber  vector.  Only  the  for¬ 
ward  going  waves  are  shown.  In  this  figure  the  source  is 
located  approximately  at  ( x  =  —30,  y  =  0).  It  can  be  seen 
that  in  the  area  between  the  source  and  the  mine  the  wave 
propagates  almost  radially  from  the  source.  Over  the  mine 
the  velocity  of  the  wave  increases  and  hence  the  magnitude 
of  the  wavenumber  vectors  become  smaller.  After  passing 
the  mine  the  wave  fill  in  the  region  behind  the  mine.  Some 
perturbations  at  the  edges  of  the  figure  are  mainly  due  to 
reflections  of  the  wave  off  the  walls  of  the  tank  in  which  the 
mine  is  buried. 

In  another  processing,  a  two-dimensional  slice  of  the 
data  over  the  line  y  =  0  in  Fig.  1  (this  is  s(x,0,t))  was 
analyzed  for  depth  information.  First,  we  take  the  Fourier 
transform  of  the  data  in  the  time  domain.  At  each  temporal 
frequency,  the  spectrogram  of  the  data  is  calculated  in  the 
spatial  domain  with  a  Hanning  window  of  length  15cm  (a 
length  of  15  samples)  with  an  overlapping  of  14cm.  At  each 
window  location,  the  spatial  frequency  where  the  maximum 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  Fourier  transform  occurs  is  the  dom¬ 
inant  wavenumber.  The  velocity  can  hence  be  calculated 


Figure  2.  Wavenumber  vectors  at  a  temporal 
frequency  of  430Hz  over  a  buried  anti-tank 
mine. 


knowing  the  temporal  frequency.  Results  over  a  range  of 
temporal  frequencies  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  for  two  different 
data  sets.  In  Fig.  3(a)  a  simulated  30  x  30  x  10cm  anti-tank 
mine  is  buried  5cm  under  the  ground  whereas  in  Fig.  3(b) 
the  same  mine  is  buried  10cm  under  the  ground.  It  can  be 
seen  from  the  figure  that  waves  with  high  temporal  frequen¬ 
cies  are  less  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  mine.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  these  waves  do  not  penetrate  as  much  in  the  ground  to 
reach  the  mine.  Waves  with  medium  temporal  frequencies 
get  affected  the  most  and  their  velocity  increases  sharply 
over  the  mine.  Finally,  it  is  seen  that  waves  with  low  tem¬ 
poral  frequencies  are  also  less  affected  by  the  presence  of 
the  mine.  The  reason  is  two  fold.  On  one  hand,  we  know 
that  these  waves  have  large  wave  lengths  and  hence  have 
less  interaction  with  the  mine.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
waves  penetrate  much  deeper  into  the  ground.  Hence  the 
presence  of  a  10cm  thick  mine  does  not  affect  the  velocity 
of  the  low  frequency  waves  as  much  as  it  affects  the  veloc¬ 
ity  of  the  medium  frequency  waves.  Note  in  the  figure  that 
higher  range  of  frequencies  get  less  affected  by  the  deeper 
mine. 

3.  Imaging  Algorithm 

In  addition  to  processing  the  data  to  estimate  the  veloc¬ 
ity  of  the  elastic  wave  and  infer  depth  information  from  the 
data,  we  have  also  developed  an  algorithm  to  image  the 
data.  The  algorithm  exploits  two  basic  properties  at  the 
same  time.  The  first  property  is  that  incident  elastic  wave, 
traveling  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  gets  reflected  back 
upon  arriving  at  a  buried  object.  This  property  is  most  use¬ 
ful  for  the  case  of  large  mines.  The  reflection  off  the  small 
mines  such  as  anti-personnel  mines  is  small  and  hard  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  from  the  background  noise.  Another  fundamen¬ 
tal  property  of  mines  is  their  structural  resonance.  Elastic 
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Figure  3.  Temporal-Spatial  analysis  of  col¬ 
lected  data  over  y  =  0.  (a)  5cm  deep,  (b) 
10cm  deep. 


Figure  4.  The  three  steps  involved  in  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  image. 


waves,  upon  arriving  at  the  mine,  cause  the  mine  to  res¬ 
onate  [2].  The  resonance  not  only  enables  us  to  locate  small 
mines,  but  also  gives  us  the  ability  to  distinguish  between 
clutter  such  as  stones  and  small  mines.  An  explanation  of 
how  the  imaging  algorithm  works  comes  next. 

One  way  to  define  a  reflector  is  that  it  is  located  at  a  point 
where  the  first  arrival  of  the  incident  wave  is  time  coincident 
with  the  reflected  wave.  The  resonance  also  starts  at  the  first 
arrival  of  the  wave  to  the  mine.  The  basic  idea  behind  our 
algorithm  is  to  calculate  the  time  it  takes  for  the  wave  to 
get  to  a  point  on  the  surface  and  then  calculate  the  energy 
in  the  reflection  and  resonance  near  that  point.  To  exploit 
this  idea  we  proceed  in  three  steps  depicted  in  Fig.  4.  In 
the  first  step,  we  separate  the  incident  and  reflected  waves. 
The  separation  process  can  readily  be  explained  in  the  ui  -  k 
domain.  In  two  dimensions,  the  incident  wave  has  energy  in 
the  first  and  third  quadrants  in  the  u>  —  kx  domain  while  the 
reflected  wave  has  energy  in  the  second  and  fourth  quadrant. 
Fig.  5  shows  the  frequency  transform  of  the  data  collected 
over  the  line  y  —  0  in  Fig.  1.  Obviously  the  energy  of 
the  reflected  wave  is  less  than  the  energy  of  the  incident 
wave  which  is  also  seen  from  the  figure.  The  first  and  third 
quadrants  are  filtered  out  leaving  us  with  the  reflected  wave. 

In  the  second  step,  we  find  the  time  tf(x,y),  when  the 
incident  wave  first  arrives  at  a  point  (a :,y)  on  the  surface. 
This  requires  us  to  have  an  estimate  of  the  wave  velocity. 
Here,  we  use  an  estimate  of  the  bulk  velocity  by  simply 
measuring  the  slope  of  the  traveling  wavelet  in  the  x  —  t  do¬ 
main  of  the  collected  data.  The  x  —  t  domain  data  is  shown 
in  Fig.  6  with  a  line  fitted  to  the  incident  wave.  The  pro¬ 


cesses  involved  in  the  last  step  of  the  imaging  algorithm  are 
shown  in  Fig.  7.  For  each  point  ( xotVo )  °n  the  surface  we 
calculate  the  energy  of  the  reflected  wave  near  tj(x0,yo). 
This  energy  is  obtained  by  calculating  the  energy  of  a  win¬ 
dowed  portion  of  the  time  signal  for  that  location.  The  win¬ 
dow  is  centered  at  the  time  it  takes  for  the  traveling  wave 
to  reach  this  location,  which  was  calculated  in  the  previous 
step.  A  triangular  window  is  used.  The  energy  calculated 
is  also  compensated  for  the  energy  loss  by  multiplying  the 
result  for  each  point  by  the  squared  distance  of  the  source 
to  that  point.  Results  of  the  imaging  algorithm  is  shown 
in  Fig.  8  and  Fig.  9.  In  Fig.  8  the  simulated  anti-tank  mine 
is  buried  5cm  under  the  ground  centered  at  x  =  55,  y  =  0. 
Here  the  mine  does  not  have  a  structural  resonance  and  the 
imaging  algorithm  is  mainly  exploiting  the  reflection  of  the 
wave  off  the  mine.  An  actual  mine  will  also  have  structural 
resonances  which  should  improve  the  image.  In  Fig.  9  a 
small  mine  (8cm  in  diameter)  is  buried  about  2cm  deep  in 
the  ground  centered  at  x  =  50,  y  =  0  along  with  rocks  and 
sticks.  Here  the  reflection  is  small  and  the  algorithm  is  ba¬ 
sically  locating  the  energy  of  the  resonance  which  is  also  a 
signature  to  distinguish  the  mine  from  the  clutter. 

4.  Conclusion 

Signal  processing  algorithms  have  been  developed  to  es¬ 
timate  the  localized  velocity  of  the  elastic  wave,  inferring 
depth  information  and  imaging  the  data  collected  by  an 
electro-acoustic  system.  Examples  of  the  algorithms  have 
been  presented.  Using  the  imaging  algorithm,  one  can  lo- 
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Figure  5.  Two-dimensional  Fourier  transform 
of  the  data  collected  along  y  =  0. 


Figure  7.  Process  involved  in  the  last  step  of 
the  imaging  algorithm. 


Distance(cm) 

Figure  8.  A  25dB  image  of  an  anti-tank  mine 
Figure  6.  Data  collected  at  y  =  0.  obtained  by  the  imaging  algorithm. 
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calize  small  mines  and  distinguish  them  from  the  clutter. 
Research  in  increasing  the  resolution  of  the  images  by  a 
better  estimation  of  different  parameters  is  currently  being 
pursued. 
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Figure  9.  A  20dB  image  of  an  anti-personnel 
mine  obtained  by  the  imaging  algorithm. 
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Abstract 

We  have  investigated  various  aspects  of  the  geometric  and  spatiotemporal  response  properties  of  an  array  of  sorption-based  vapor 
detectors.  The  detectors  of  specific  interest  are  composites  of  insulating  organic  polymers  filled  with  electrical  conductors,  wherein  the 
detector  film  provides  a  reversible  dc  electrical  resistance  change  upon  the  sorption  of  an  analyte  vapor.  An  analytical  expression  derived  for 
the  signal/noise  performance  as  a  function  of  detector  volume  implies  that  there  is  an  optimum  detector  film  volume  which  will  produce  the 
highest  signal/noise  ratio  for  a  given  carbon  black-polymer  composite  when  exposed  to  a  fixed  volume  of  sampled  analyte.  This  prediction 
has  been  verified  experimentally  by  exploring  the  response  behavior  of  detectors  having  a  variety  of  different  geometric  form  factors.  We 
also  demonstrate  that  useful  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  spatiotemporal  response  profile  of  an  analyte  moving  at  a  controlled  flow 
velocity  across  an  array  of  chemically  identical,  but  spatially  nonequivalent,  detectors.  Finally,  we  demonstrate  the  use  of  these  design 
principles,  incorporated  with  an  analysis  of  the  changes  in  detector  signals  in  response  to  variations  in  analyte  flow  rate,  to  obtain  useful 
information  on  the  composition  of  analytes  and  analyte  mixtures.  ©  2002  Elsevier  Science  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 

Keywords:  Sensor  arrays;  Spatiotemporal  effects;  Conducting  polymer  vapor  sensors 


1.  Introduction 

Arrays  of  vapor  detectors  that  rely  on  the  partially  selec¬ 
tive  interaction  of  vapors  with  various  polymers  have 
received  significant  attention  in  the  recent  literature.  Detec¬ 
tor  types  of  interest  include  carbon  black-insulating  polymer 
composites  [1],  conducting  organic  polymers  [2-A],  poly¬ 
mer-coated  quartz  crystal  microbalances  (QCM)  [5],  poly¬ 
mer-coated  surface  acoustic  wave  (SAW)  devices  [6,7], 
polymer-coated  capacitors  [8],  and  arrays  of  dye-impreg¬ 
nated  polymeric  beads  or  coated  optical  fibers  [9-11].  The 
responses  of  such  sorption-based  detectors  depend  primarily 
on  the  partition  coefficient  of  the  gaseous  analyte  into  the 
polymer  [12],  Arrays  of  detectors,  in  which  each  element 
contains  a  chemically  different  polymer,  have  been  demon¬ 
strated  to  allow  discrimination  between  various  vapors  based 
on  the  differences  in  response  patterns  produced  by  the 
detector  array  [13]. 
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In  most  studies  to  date,  the  detectors  in  such  an  array  are 
placed  in  nominally  spatially  equivalent  positions  relative  to 
the  analyte  flow  path  [1,11,14].  In  such  a  configuration,  any 
spatiotemporal  differences  between  detectors  are  mini¬ 
mized,  and  the  array  response  pattern  is  determined  by 
the  differing  physicochemical  responses  of  the  various 
detectors  towards  the  analyte  of  interest.  The  variations  in 
analyte  sorption  amongst  various  detectors  thus  determines 
the  resolving  power  of  the  detector  array  and  determines  the 
other  performance  parameters  of  such  systems.  In  this  work, 
we  have  deliberately  placed  detectors  in  spatially  none¬ 
quivalent  positions  relative  to  the  flow  path  of  the  sampled 
analyte.  We  demonstrate  that  the  spatiotemporal  response 
properties  of  such  an  array  can  be  used  advantageously  to 
obtain  information  on  the  identity  of  analyte  vapors  and 
also  to  produce  information  on  the  composition  of  analyte 
mixtures. 

Additionally,  in  most  studies  of  detector  arrays  to  date, 
the  form  factor  of  the  individual  detectors  is  constrained 
by  factors  related  to  the  mode  of  signal  transduction. 
For  example,  most  film-coated  QCM  devices  must  have 
specified  dimensions  so  that  a  resonant  bulk  acoustic  wave 
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can  be  maintained  in  the  quartz  crystal  transducer  element 
[15,16].  Similarly,  the  geometry  of  SAW  devices  is  con¬ 
strained  by  the  need  to  sustain  a  Rayleigh  wave  of  the 
appropriate  resonant  frequency  at  the  surface  of  the  transducer 
crystal  [15].  Each  detector  in  a  QCM  or  SAW  array  typically 
has  an  identical  area  and  form  factor;  consequently,  the  array 
response  is  based  solely  on  the  different  polymer/analyte 
sorption  properties  of  the  differing  detector  films.  Although 
in  principle  these  types  of  devices  could  be  constructed  with 
a  range  of  form  factors,  relatively  little  attention  has  been 
focused  on  varying  the  form  factors  of  the  detector  to  optimize 
the  signal/noise  ratio  (S/N)  for  a  particular  analyte.  Recent 
work  in  our  laboratories  has  focused  on  the  use  of  chemically 
sensitive  vapor  detectors  comprised  of  regions  of  electrical 
conductors  interspersed  amongst  regions  of  insulating  organic 
polymers  [1].  The  swelling  of  these  films  upon  sorption  of 
an  analyte  vapor  produces  a  readily  measured,  dc  electrical 
resistance  change.  Spray-coating  deposition  techniques  using 
masked  substrates  permits  the  fabrication  of  such  chemire- 
sistor-type  vapor  detectors  in  virtually  any  geometry  where 
the  film  can  bridge  two  electrically  conducting  contact 
leads  [17],  This  freedom  to  explore  various  form  factors 
allows  convenient  exploration  of  the  geometrical  aspects 
of  sorption-based  vapor  detector  design. 

We  demonstrate  herein  that  different  form  factors  of  a 
given  detector  film  in  conjunction  with  specific  types  of 
analyte  flow  paths  can  provide  very  different  detection 
performance  for  different  types  of  analyte  vapors.  An  ana¬ 
lytical  expression  has  been  derived  to  predict  the  optimum 
volume  of  a  detector  film  as  a  function  of  the  sample  volume 
and  the  analyte/polymer  partition  coefficient.  Under  certain 
conditions,  detectors  of  very  small  areas  are  expected  to 
have  the  best  S/N  performance,  whereas  for  other  condi¬ 
tions,  relatively  large  detector  areas  are  optimal.  These 
predictions  have  been  verified  through  measurements  of 
the  response  properties  of  conducting  polymer  composite 
chemiresistor  vapor  detectors.  We  also  demonstrate  that, 
based  on  these  principles,  the  use  of  an  array  of  detectors  that 
are  nominally  identical  chemically,  but  which  have  different 
form  factors  relative  to  the  analyte  flow  path,  can  provide 
useful  information  on  the  composition  and  identity  of  an 
analyte  vapor.  Finally,  we  report  S/N  data  that  allow  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  detection  limits  of  several  polymer/ 
analyte  combinations  using  two  different  modes  of  signal 
transduction:  frequency  shifts  in  SAW  devices  and  dc  elec¬ 
trical  resistance  changes  in  composites  of  carbon  black  and 
insulating  organic  polymers. 

2.  Theoretical  considerations 

2.1.  Dependence  of  the  noise  power  on  the  area 
of  a  carbon  black-polymer  composite  vapor  detector 

At  open  circuit,  resistors  exhibit  voltage  fluctuations 
whose  power  spectrum  is  constant  as  the  frequency  is  varied. 


These  fluctuations  are  known  as  Johnson  noise.  The  root 
mean  squared  (rms)  noise  voltage  density  of  this  Johnson 
noise,  VJN,  is  related  to  the  resistance,  K.  of  a  resistive 
detector  as  follows: 

VJN  =  (4  kTRB)1/2  (1) 

where  k  is  Boltzmann’s  constant,  T  the  temperature  (in  K), 
and  B  is  the  bandwidth  [18].  This  Johnson  noise  is  the 
fundamental  lower  limit  on  the  noise  of  any  device  of 
resistance  R.  and  its  magnitude  is  independent  of  the  volume 
or  of  other  fabrication-dependent  properties  of  the  resistor. 
However,  when  current  flows  through  most  types  of  resistive 
materials,  a  voltage  fluctuation  is  observed  with  a  power 
spectral  density  that  displays  an  inverse  dependence  on 
frequency.  This  additional  noise,  which  is  typically  of 
the  form  1  If,  where  y  =  1  ±0.1,  is  designated  1// noise 
[19,20], 

Even  for  a  series  of  resistors  that  are  fabricated  by  an 
identical  process,  the  magnitude  of  the  1// noise  depends  on 
the  volume,  ir ,  of  the  resistor.  When  the  correlation  length 
of  the  resistive  particle  network  is  small  compared  to  the 
physical  length  scale  of  interest,  the  1// noise  of  a  resistance- 
based  detector  is  expected  to  be  proportional  to 
[21].  For  a  given  film  thickness,  this  implies  that  the  total 
noise  of  a  resistive  detector  scales  as  A~(1/2\  where  A  is  the 
total  area  of  the  detector  film  between  the  electrical  contact 
leads.  This  dependence  requires  that  the  magnitude  of  the  1  If 
noise,  in  the  frequency  window  of  the  measurement,  is  much 
greater  than  the  magnitude  of  the  Johnson  noise,  so  that  the 
total  noise  is  dominated  by  the  1  If  contribution.  As  a 
consequence  of  Ohm’s  law,  the  power  spectral  density, 
Sn(V),  of  the  1// resistance  noise  scales  with  the  square  of 
the  bias  voltage,  Vb,  applied  to  the  resistor.  The  quantity  of 
fundamental  interest  in  characterizing  the  noise  of  a  resistive 
detector  element  is  thus 


where  Sn  is  the  relative  noise  power  spectral  density  and  Ub  is 
the  biasing  voltage  [21,22].  In  contrast  to  the  Johnson  noise, 
the  level  of  the  Ilf  noise  in  carbon  black-polymer  composite 
resistors  varies  with  many  factors,  including  the  structure  of 
the  carbon  black,  its  volume  fraction  in  the  composite,  the 
type  of  insulator,  the  resistivity  of  the  composite,  and  the 
method  of  resistor  preparation  [21,23]. 

2.2.  Dependence  of  signal/noise  on  the  area 
of  a  carbon  black  composite  chemiresistor 

Given  the  above  expectations  for  the  scaling  of  the  noise 
power  of  a  chemically  sensitive  resistor  with  the  volume  of 
the  detector  film,  we  now  consider  how  the  signal  produced 
by  sorption  of  an  analyte  will  depend  on  the  volume  of  the 
detector  film.  Consider  introducing  a  fixed  quantity  of  an 
analyte  into  a  sample  chamber  of  total  volume  V \  to 
produce  an  initial  analyte  concentration  C\  in  the  vapor 
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Initial  state  Final  state 


C'  =0 

A  V,  =  -  AVP  -  0 


or 

nT 

Cp  =  (rp  +  (rl)/K )  (5) 

We  further  assume  that  the  signal,  S,  obtained  due  to 
sorption  of  analyte  into  the  polymer  is  linearly  related  to  the 
sorbed  analyte  concentration  through  a  sensitivity  factor,  Zj, 
for  each  analyte/polymer  combination  [13]: 

S=Z!CP  (6) 

In  the  limit  where  the  l/f  noise  dominates  the  total  noise 
of  a  chemically  sensitive  resistor,  the  measurement  noise, 
N,  scales  as  y~(1/2'1  (vide  supra).  Hence  one  can  write 

N  =  X2y~^2)  (7) 


Scheme  1 .  Equilibration  between  a  finite  volume  of  sampled  analyte  and  a 
finite  volume  of  a  sorption-based  vapor  detector  film.  Before  equilibration, 
the  initial  analyte  at  a  concentration  C\  is  introduced  into  a  total  headspace 
volume  1'  ~\.  Equilibration  of  analyte  between  the  vapor  and  polymer  phases 
results  in  an  equilibrium  concentration  of  analyte  in  the  polymer  phase,  Cp, 
and  an  equilibrium  concentration  of  analyte  in  the  vapor  phase,  qq,  such  that 
Cp/C“'  =  K,  where  K  is  the  polymer/gas  partition  coefficient.  The  head- 
space  volume  y i  is  essentially  constant  before  and  after  analyte  sorption 
provided  that  the  change  in  volume  of  the  polymer  phase  due  to  analyte 
sorption,  Alf'p,  is  small  compared  to  the  initial  headspace  volume  t" \ . 


phase  (Scheme  1).  This  analyte  could  either  be  introduced  as 
a  pulse  of  concentrated  analyte  into  the  volume  y  \  or  by 
introducing  a  sampled  volume  of  analyte  in  conjunction  with 
a  dead  volume  of  carrier  gas  in  the  sampling  path  such  that 
initially  after  the  sampling  process  has  been  completed,  an 
analyte  concentration  Cj,  is  present  in  a  total  headspace 
volume  W’i  .  Assuming  that  no  analyte  is  present  initially  in 
either  the  background  gas  or  the  polymer,  the  total  number  of 
moles  of  analyte  available  for  sorption  into  the  polymer  is 
therefore  n  \-  =  C\ir\ .  Sorption  of  the  analyte  into  a  polymer 
of  volume  yp  will  proceed  with  a  polymer/gas  partition 
coefficient,  K  -  Cp/C®q,  where  Cp  is  the  concentration  of 
analyte  in  the  polymer  phase,  Cqq  is  the  concentration  of  the 
analyte  in  the  vapor  phase,  and  both  concentrations  refer  to 
the  situation  after  equilibrium  has  been  reached. 

Assuming  that  the  change  in  volume  of  the  polymer  phase 
due  to  analyte  sorption,  Mrp,  is  small  compared  to  the  value 
of  the  initial  headspace  volume  ir \  implies  that  't"  \  also 
equals  the  headspace  volume  after  equilibrium  has  been 
reached  (for  typical  detector  film  thicknesses  of  0. 2-1.0  pm, 
and  for  typical  headspace  thicknesses  of  greater  than  0. 1  cm, 
even  100%  increases  in  film  thickness  due  to  sorption- 
induced  film  swelling  will  produce  a  negligible  change  in 
the  headspace  volume).  Under  these  conditions,  conserva¬ 
tion  of  mass  of  analyte  implies  that 


m  =  r1ciw  =  rpcp  +  rlc?  (3) 

Hence 

rpcp  +  r  iCp 


where  Z2  is  a  constant  that  is  independent  of  the  film 
volume. The  S/N  is  therefore 


S 

N 


Z,  Cp 


z2r, 


-(1/2) 


Substituting  for  Cp  from  Eq.  (5)  produces 


N 


=  [x2r 


rl/2  1/2) 

"  K  " 


(B) 


(9) 


Multiplying  both  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  right 
hand  side  of  Eq.  (9)  by  {K/y i)1^2  yields 

(  K  \  1/2 

y[, 


N  U2/ 


y 1 

K 


-(1/2) 


f  -1/2  . 

P 


K 


1/2 


^ — (1/2) 

P 


(10) 


With  the  substitution  SC  =  i'  pK jy  1 ,  Eq.  (10)  becomes 

HIM  m 

This  function  is  maximized  when  SC  =  1,  i.e.  when  Ky p/ 
y  1  =  1,  which  implies  that 

y\ 

rv  =  ^  (12) 

at  maximal  S/N  ratio. 

When  yp  =  yx/K,  Eqs.  (3)  and  (4)  yield  CJq 
y  1  =  (1/2 )nj  and  Cpyp  =  (1/2)«t-  In  other  words,  for 
a  finite  quantity  of  sampled  analyte,  the  maximal  S/N  ratio  is 
obtained  when  the  detector  volume  equals  the  headspace 
volume  y \  divided  by  the  polymer/gas  partition  coefficient. 
This  produces  a  situation  in  which  equal  numbers  of  moles 
of  analyte  are  present  in  the  polymer  and  vapor  phases  after 
equilibrium  has  been  attained.  In  practice,  the  film  thickness 
of  the  detector  is  typically  as  small  as  possible  to  minimize 
the  time  constant  for  sorbtion/desorbtion  of  analyte.  Hence, 
at  constant,  minimized  film  thickness,  Eqs.  (9)  and  (12) 
imply  that  there  is  an  optimum  detector  film  area  for  a  given 
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headspace  volume  and  a  given  initial  headspace  analyte 
concentration.  Smaller  detector  areas  than  this  optimum 
value  fail  to  exhibit  optimally  low  noise,  while  larger 
detector  areas  result  in  the  sorption  of  the  fixed  number 
of  moles  of  analyte  into  too  large  of  a  polymer  volume  and 
therefore  produce  a  reduced  magnitude  of  signal  after 
equilibrium  has  been  reached.  Another  consequence  of 
the  analysis  presented  above  is  that  the  different  response 
properties  of  a  set  of  detectors  having  a  common  polymer 
sorbent  layer,  but  having  different  form  factors,  can  provide 
information  on  the  value  of  K,  if  'f  \  is  known  and/or  is  held 
constant  during  the  experiment.  Below  we  evaluate  the 
validity  of  these  predictions  for  sorption-based  detectors 
fabricated  using  carbon  black-filled  chemiresistors  as 
exemplary  systems. 

3.  Experimental 

3.1.  Materials 

Poly(ethylene-co-vinyl  acetate)  with  25%  acetate 
(PEVA),  and  poly(caprolactone)  (PCL)  were  purchased 
from  Scientific  Polymer  Products.  The  solvents  77-hexane, 
n- decane,  72-dodecane,  n-tridecane,  and  n-hexadecane  were 
purchased  from  Aldrich,  while  toluene  and  methanol  were 
purchased  from  EM  Science.  All  solvents  were  used  as 
received. 

3.2.  Fabrication  of  substrates  and  detector  films 

3.2.1.  Detector  film  fabrication 

The  carbon  black-polymer  composite  suspensions  used  to 
form  the  detector  films  were  prepared  by  dissolving  160  mg 
of  polymer  in  toluene,  followed  by  addition  of  40  mg  of 
carbon  black  (Cabot  Black  Pearls  2000)  [1],  The  mixtures 
were  sonicated  for  10  min  and  were  then  sprayed  in  several 
lateral  passes  using  an  airbrush  (Iowata  HP-BC)  held  at  a 
distance  of  10-14  cm  from  the  substrate. 

3.2.2.  Substrates  for  noise  measurements 

For  measurements  of  the  noise  properties  of  the  detector 
films,  glass  microscope  slides  were  coated  with  a  50  nm 
thick  layer  of  Au  on  top  of  a  15-30  nm  thick  layer  of  Cr,  in  a 
pattern  that  produced  rectangular  gaps  between  two  parallel 
metal  contact  regions.  The  ratio  of  the  rectangular  edge 
length  to  the  gap  length  was  8:1,  and  this  aspect  ratio  was 
held  constant  as  the  area  of  the  gap  was  varied.  After  film 
deposition,  this  procedure  resulted  in  detector  films  of 
similar  resistance  values  that  had  systematically  varying 
film  volumes.  Carbon  black  composite  films  containing 
either  PEVA  or  PCL,  and  having  areas  of  0.080,  0.30, 

1.2.  1.3,  5.0,  33.0,  and  132  mm2,  with  resistance  values 
ranging  from  70  to  160  kQ,  were  then  deposited  onto  these 
substrates.  The  resulting  detector  film  thicknesses,  which 
were  between  180  and  300  nm  for  the  PEVA  films  and 


between  60  and  120  nm  for  the  PCL  films,  were  measured 
with  a  Sloan  Dektak  model  3030  profilometer. 

3.2.3.  Substrates  for  investigation  of  the  vapor  response  of 
chemically  equivalent,  spatially  nonequivalent  detectors 

Two  additional  types  of  substrates  were  used  for  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  spatiotemporal  and  geometric  aspects  of  the 
chemiresistive  vapor  detectors.  In  the  first  set  of  experiments 
(Scheme  2),  a  series  of  parallel  Cr/Au  contacts  was  formed 
on  each  side  of  75  mm  x  25  mm  glass  slides.  These  contact 
electrodes  were  1.8  mm  long  and  were  separated  by  a  gap  of 
0.4  mm.  Each  pair  of  electrodes,  which  defined  the  contacts 
for  an  individual  detector,  was  spaced  5  mm  apart,  permit¬ 
ting  formation  of  15  individual  detectors  on  each  side  of  the 
glass  slide.  The  area  surrounding  the  electrodes  was  coated 
with  a  thin  layer  of  Teflon. 

Both  sides  of  the  substrate  were  masked,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  5  mm  x  75  mm  rectangular  region  on  each  side  of 
the  substrate  that  was  centered  on  the  row  of  electrical 
contacts  used  to  form  the  detectors.  Through  this  mask, 
carbon  black-PEVA  composites  were  sprayed  onto  one  side 
of  the  glass  microscope  slide  and  carbon  black-PCL  com¬ 
posites  were  sprayed  onto  the  other  side  of  the  glass  slide. 
After  spraying,  the  carbon  black-polymer  films  covered  the 
entire  length  of  these  substrates  (Scheme  2).  Two  such 
substrates  were  prepared.  On  the  first  substrate,  the  resulting 
detectors  had  resistance  values  that  ranged  from  60-160  kQ 
on  the  side  sprayed  with  a  PCL-carbon  black  composite  and 
from  140-180  kQ  on  the  side  sprayed  with  a  PEVA-carbon 
black  composite.  The  ranges  on  the  second  substrate  were 
70-110  kQ  on  the  side  sprayed  with  the  PCL-carbon  black 
composite  and  170-260  kQ  on  the  side  sprayed  with  a 
PEVA-carbon  black  composite. 

A  low  volume  vapor  sample  chamber  was  custom  fabri¬ 
cated  for  the  vapor  response  experiments  (Scheme  2).  The 
detector  substrate  was  placed  between  two  pieces  of  Al,  each 
of  which  had  a  recess  3.5  mm  wide  and  400  pm  in  depth 
machined  along  its  length.  Prior  to  assembly,  a  thin  piece  of 
Teflon  tape  was  smoothed  over  the  surface  of  the  Al  pieces 
and  into  the  channel,  effectively  lining  the  top  and  the  sides 
of  the  channel  with  an  «60  pm  thick  layer  of  Teflon.  This 
Teflon  prevented  contact  between  the  analyte  and  the  Al  and 
also  formed  an  airtight  gasket  between  each  Al  piece  and  the 
substrate.  Assembly  of  the  Al  pieces  and  the  substrate 
created  one  shallow  channel  above  the  substrate  and  one 
shallow  channel  below  the  substrate,  with  each  channel 
being  340  pm  deep  (400  pm  channel  depth  minus  60  pm 
thickness  of  Teflon  insulation)  and  3.4  mm  wide  (3.5  mm 
machined  width  minus  2  mm  x  0.06  mm  thickness  of  Teflon 
insulation).  Each  channel  spanned  the  entire  length  of  the 
row  of  15  detectors  on  its  corresponding  side  of  the  sub¬ 
strate.  The  3.4  mm  width  of  the  channel  bounded  the  gas 
flow  into  a  region  that  was  less  than  the  width  of  the  detector 
film  that  had  been  sprayed  onto  the  substrate.  Hence,  for  the 
entire  length  of  the  channel,  the  detector  film  completely 
coated  the  substrate  in  the  region  adjacent  to  the  channel. 
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End  view  cross  section  of  substrate  and  sample  chamber 
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Scheme  2.  Layout  of  a  substrate  and  associated  sample  chamber  used  to  fabricate  a  linear  array  of  detectors  having  a  defined  headspace  and  analyte  flow 
configuration,  (a)  Top  view  of  substrate:  a  carbon  black-PCL  composite  detector  film  was  sprayed  through  a  mask  into  a  rectangular  region  of  one  side  of  the 
substrate,  and  a  carbon  black-PEVA  film  was  sprayed  into  an  identical  pattern  onto  the  other  side  of  the  substrate.  Each  polymer  film  coated  a  row  of  15  pairs 
of  Au/Cr  contacts,  creating  15  detectors  on  each  side  of  the  substrate,  (b)  End  view  cross  section  of  substrate  and  sample  chamber:  a  two  part  Al  chamber  was 
then  clamped  onto  both  sides  of  the  completed  substrate,  creating  a  Teflon-lined  channel  340  pm  deep  and  3.4  mm  wide  that  extended  along  each  row  of 
detectors  for  the  entire  length  of  both  sides  of  the  substrate.  The  wall  of  the  channel  that  was  adjacent  to  the  substrate  (i.e.  the  only  wall  that  was  not  Al-coated 
Teflon)  was  fully  spanned  by  the  detector  film,  (c)  Side  cut-out  view  of  substrate  and  sample  chamber:  air  flow  was  then  directed  either  from  low  to  high 
detector  position  or  from  high  to  low  detector  position,  as  desired,  by  connecting  the  substrate/chamber  assembly  to  the  output  of  a  vapor  generator  in 
conjunction  with  flow  control  equipment. 


3.2.4.  Substrates  for  investigation  of  the  vapor  response 
of  geometrically  optimized  detector  films 

A  second  set  of  experiments  (Scheme  3)  used  rectan¬ 
gular  20  mm  x  23  mm  substrates  that  were  fabricated  by  a 
commercial  vendor  (Power  Circuits,  Santa  Ana,  CA)  using 


standard  printed  circuit  board  technology.  Each  of  these 
substrates  had  electrical  contacts  deposited  in  a  pattern  that 
created  a  total  of  six  detectors.  Three  detectors  were  located 
on  the  face  of  the  substrate  and  three  on  the  edge  of  the 
substrate.  The  three  leading  edge  detectors  were  formed  on 
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a)  Face-view  of  substrate 


b)  Leading  edge-view  of  two  substrates 
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Side-view  of  two  substrates  in  a  stack  type  device 
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Scheme  3.  Schematic  of  the  printed  circuit  board  substrates  used  to  fabricate  two  types  of  detectors  with  different  film  areas,  (a)  Face  view  of  substrate:  each 
detector  contained  three  detectors  on  the  edge  of  the  substrate  (positions  le,  2e,  3e  in  the  scheme)  and  three  detectors  on  each  face  of  the  substrate  (detectors 
on  the  face  shown  are  in  positions  If,  2f,  and  3f).  Detectors  in  corresponding  face  positions  on  the  two  sides  of  a  substrate  were  wired  in  parallel  to  form  one 
bigger  detector  film,  (b)  Leading  edge  view  of  two  substrates:  two  of  these  substrates  were  assembled  into  a  stack  structure  constructed  to  direct  the  flow  of 
an  air  stream  containing  an  analyte  vapor  over  first  the  small  detectors  on  the  edge  of  the  substrate  and  subsequently  over  the  larger  detectors  on  the  face  of 
the  substrate.  The  stack  consisted  of  Al  plates  alternating  with  detector-coated  substrates,  each  interspaced  with  Teflon  spacers,  (c)  Side  view  of  two 
substrates  in  a  stack  type  device:  the  stack  was  then  inserted  into  an  assembly  that  connected  to  a  controlled  flow  from  a  vapor  generator.  Vapor  flow  through 
the  assembly  was  controlled  by  connecting  the  output  of  the  assembly  to  a  regulated  pump.  The  stack  along  with  the  Al  walls  of  the  assembly  formed  a  total 
of  six  channels  for  vapor  flow  through  the  stack,  first  encountering  the  three  detectors  on  the  leading  edge  of  each  of  the  two  substrates,  then  encountering  the 
three  two-sided  detectors  on  the  faces  of  each  substrate.  One  substrate  in  an  assembly  was  formed  by  spray  deposition  of  a  PEVA-carbon  black  composite 
detectors  and  the  other  substrate  was  formed  by  spray  deposition  of  PCL-carbon  black  composite  detectors. 


the  840  pm  thick  edge  of  the  substrate  between  parallel 
contacts  that  were  located  on  each  face  of  the  circuit  board. 
These  detectors  were  located  in  positions  le,  2e  and  3e  in 
Scheme  3.  The  20  mm  x  23  mm  faces  of  the  circuit  board 
supported  the  three  larger  detectors,  each  of  which  had 
dimensions  of  2  mm  x  15  mm  (positions  If,  2f,  and  3f  in 
Scheme  3).  The  electrodes  that  formed  face  detectors  in  the 
same  location  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  substrate  were 
wired  together  in  parallel  (i.e.  the  leads  to  detector  If  on  the 
top  face  were  connected  in  parallel  to  the  leads  that 


addressed  detector  If  on  the  bottom  face  of  the  substrate). 
On  each  substrate  this  arrangement  therefore  produced  three 
face  detectors,  each  having  a  total  film  area  of  60  mm2 
(2  x  2  mm  x  15  mm). 

Six  total  substrates  of  this  type  were  prepared.  Three  of 
these  substrates  were  prepared  by  spraying  PEVA-carbon 
black  films  onto  the  edge  and  face  detectors  of  the  substrates, 
and  three  by  spraying  PCL-carbon  black  films  onto  the  edge 
and  face  detectors  of  the  substrates.  To  prevent  current 
leakage  between  adjacent  detectors,  the  films  of  the  all 
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individual  detectors  were  isolated  from  each  other  by  mask¬ 
ing  during  spraying  to  produce  a  narrow  (1  mm  wide)  gap 
in  the  detector  film  between  adjacent  detectors.  Each  of  the 
six  substrates  was  sprayed  from  an  independently  prepared 
suspension  of  carbon  black  and  polymer,  but  both  faces  and 
the  leading  edge  of  a  given  substrate  were  sprayed  from  the 
same  suspension.  The  two  faces  of  a  substrate  were  coated 
with  a  film  of  approximately  the  same  resistance,  to  create 
films  of  similar  thickness  on  each  side  of  a  given  substrate. 

One  substrate  sprayed  with  a  PEVA-carbon  black  com¬ 
posite  and  one  sprayed  with  a  PCL-carbon  black  composite 
were  then  assembled  into  a  stack  that  also  contained  760  pm 
thick  Al  plates  and  105  pm  thick  Teflon  spacers.  This 
assembly  created  a  set  of  small  channels,  each  of  dimensions 
0.105  mm  x  12  mm  x  23  mm,  that  permitted  vapor  to  be 
drawn  over  each  set  of  face  detectors.  The  Teflon  spacers 
served  as  the  side  walls  for  each  channel.  The  assembled 
stack  was  4.59  mm  high  (2  x  0.840  +  3  x  0.760  +  6  x 
0.105).  Three  separate  stack  assemblies  of  this  type  were 
built. 

The  stack  assemblies  were  fitted  into  an  Al  chamber  that 
had  an  open  front  and  a  tube  connector  on  the  back  (away 
from  the  leading  edge  detectors).  This  tube  connector  was 
piped  to  a  vacuum  pump  through  a  combination  airflow 
meter  and  regulator  (Cole  Parmer).  Each  of  the  three  stack 
assemblies  used  in  this  experiment  contained  six  total 
channels  formed  collectively  between  the  two  substrates, 
the  three  Al  plates,  and  the  two  walls  of  the  chamber.  Hence 
the  volumetric  flow  of  sampled  gas  through  each  individual 
channel  was  1/6  of  the  volumetric  flow  of  sample  gas 
through  the  entire  stack  assembly. 

3.3.  Spectral  noise  measurements 

A  standard  method  was  used  to  determine  the  noise  of  the 
detector  films  [21,24],  Briefly,  the  films  were  placed  into  a 
metal  box  and  were  biased  with  a  stack  of  batteries  (18  V 
total)  that  was  connected  in  series  to  a  1  MQ  resistance.  The 
1  MQ  low-noise  resistance  was  formed  from  ten  100  kQ 
wire-wound  resistors  (Newark  Electronics)  that  were  sol¬ 
dered  together  in  series.  The  bias  voltage  across  the  detector 
film  was  ac  coupled  to  an  SR560  wide-band  low-noise 
voltage  preamplifier  (Stanford  Research  Systems),  and  the 
output  of  the  preamplifier  was  sent  to  an  SR785  dynamic 
signal  analyzer  (Stanford  Research  Systems).  Using  an 
average  of  100  measurements,  a  power  spectral  density 
from  1  to  800  Hz  was  collected  for  each  film.  Data  collection 
occurred  over  a  period  of  in  excess  of  100  s  for  each  noise 
spectral  power  measurement.  These  spectra  were  divided  by 
the  square  of  the  bias  voltage  applied  to  the  chemiresistor, 
V^,  to  yield  the  relative  power  spectral  density  .S'n  for  each 
detector  film  [21], 

A  control  experiment  was  performed  to  evaluate  whether 
film-substrate  contacts  dominated  the  observed  noise  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  detectors.  Two  composite  films  of  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  thickness,  film  area,  and  resistance  were 


fabricated,  with  one  film  deposited  in  five  0.38  mm  gaps 
between  ten  parallel  5.0  mm  wide  Cr/Au  electrical  contact 
pads,  and  the  other  film  deposited  across  only  one  2.0  mm 
gap  between  two  parallel  5.0  mm  wide  Cr/Au  contact  pads. 
The  additional  film/substrate  contacts  produced  no  change 
in  the  relative  noise  power  of  the  films,  suggesting  that  the 
measured  noise  resulted  primarily  from  the  properties  of  the 
bulk  detector  film  as  opposed  to  the  properties  of  the  film 
electrode  contacts.  The  properties  of  commercial,  low  noise, 
wire-wound  resistors  that  had  resistances  similar  to  those  of 
the  carbon  black  composite  films  were  also  measured.  The 
much  lower  noise  values  observed  for  these  wire-wound 
resistors,  which  are  known  to  exhibit  little  or  no  1  If  noise, 
confirmed  that  the  Johnson  noise  of  the  resistors  plus  any 
additional  amplifier  noise  of  the  experimental  set-up  was 
much  lower  than  the  1// noise  observed  for  the  carbon  black 
composite  films.  No  correction  for  the  amplifier  noise  was 
therefore  performed  in  analysis  of  the  noise  data  of  the 
carbon  black  composite  detector  films. 

3.4.  Vapor  flow  apparatus 

An  automated  flow  system  was  used  to  deliver  pulses 
of  a  diluted  stream  of  solvent  vapor  to  the  detectors  [14]. 
The  carrier  gas  was  oil-free  air  obtained  from  the  house 
compressed  air  source  (1.10  ±0.15  parts  per  thousand 
(ppth)  of  water  vapor)  controlled  with  a  28  ml  min' 1  or  a 
625  ml  min-1  mass  flow  controller  (UNIT).  To  obtain  the 
desired  concentration  of  analyte  in  the  gas  phase,  a  stream  of 
carrier  gas  controlled  by  a  625  ml  min' 1  or  a  60  ml  min' 1 
mass  flow  controller  was  passed  though  one  of  five  bubblers. 
Saturation  of  the  gas  flow  through  the  bubbler  of  interest  was 
confirmed  with  a  flame  ionization  detector  (model  300 
HFID,  California  Analytical  Instruments  Inc.).  The  satu¬ 
rated  gas  stream  was  then  mixed  with  background  air  to 
produce  the  desired  analyte  concentration  while  maintaining 
the  total  air  flow  at  the  desired  value  for  the  linear  flow 
chamber  experiments  (Scheme  2)  and  at  a  constant  value  of 
2  1  min'1  for  the  geometrically  optimized  detector  experi¬ 
ments  (Scheme  3). 

For  detectors  in  the  linear  flow  chamber,  the  air  flow  was 
connected  directly  to  the  channel  adjacent  to  the  row  of 
detectors.  To  produce  the  low  flow  rates  required  by  this 
experiment,  the  analyte-containing  vapor  was  generated  at 
higher  flow  rates,  and  a  constant  200  ml  min  1  was  sub¬ 
tracted  with  a  flow-regulated  pump,  permitting  the  differ¬ 
ence  to  flow  into  the  detector  chamber.  This  flow  was  then 
divided  into  the  two  equally  sized  openings  of  the  two 
channels  in  the  Scheme  2  chamber.  The  volumetric  flow 
rates  quoted  below  reflect  the  volumetric  flow  rate  in  each 
separate  gap  between  the  detector  substrate  and  the  Teflon- 
lined  Al  block. 

For  detectors  arranged  in  the  stack  assembly  of  Scheme  3, 
a  constant  output  of  2  1  min'1  from  the  vapor  generator  was 
directed  at  the  front  end  of  the  sampling  device  through 
use  of  a  Teflon  tube  that  was  slightly  larger  in  diameter  than 
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the  opening  of  the  stack  device.  Vapor  flow  through  the 
channels  in  the  stack  assembly  was  maintained  at  a  volu¬ 
metric  flow  rate  of  75  ml  min  _1,  i.e.  12.5  ml  min  1  per 
channel.  The  excess  flow  of  1.925  1  min-1  flowed  away 
from  the  stack  device  without  proceeding  through  the  chan¬ 
nels  or  over  the  face  sensors. 

All  exposed  parts  of  the  flow  system  were  constructed 
from  Teflon,  stainless  steel,  or  Al.  The  temperature  during 
data  collection  was  approximately  294  K,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  passively  controlled  by  immersing  the  solvent 
bubblers  into  large  tanks  of  water.  For  the  linear  row  of 
detectors  (Scheme  2),  vapor  presentations  were  300  s  in 
duration,  and  analyte  exposures  were  separated  in  time  by  at 
least  75  min  to  minimize  any  possible  influence  of  the 
previous  exposure.  The  analyte  was  delivered  at  a  constant 
activity  of  P/P°  =  0.10,  where  P  is  the  partial  pressure  and 
P°  is  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  analyte.  For  experiments  with 
geometrically  optimized  detectors  (Scheme  3),  the  vapor 
presentations  were  240  s  in  duration,  separated  in  time  by 
25  min,  and  were  conducted  at  a  fixed  analyte  activity  of 
P/P°  =  0.050.  Flow  experiments  were  performed  sepa¬ 
rately  on  each  of  the  three  separate  stack  assemblies.  Each 
stack  assembly  received  10  exposures  to  each  of  four 
analytes,  and  the  order  of  these  40  total  presentations  was 
randomized  with  respect  to  the  analyte  identity  and  with 
respect  to  replicate  exposures  to  a  given  analyte.  A  different 
randomized  analyte  presentation  order  was  used  for  each  of 
the  three  stack  assemblies.  A  personal  computer  running 
programs  developed  with  LabVIEW  5.0  controlled  both  the 
flow  system  and  the  data  acquisition  apparatus. 

3.5.  Direct  current  resistance  measurements 

Direct  current  resistance  data  were  collected  using  a 
Keithley  2002  multimeter  and  a  Keithley  7001  multiplexer. 
Shielded,  twisted  pair  cables  were  used,  and  each  resistance 
value  was  integrated  over  2  or  10  power  line  cycles  to  reject 
60  Hz  pick-up.  Data  were  processed  using  a  program  written 
in  Microsoft  Excel  Basic.  The  relative  differential  resistance 
change,  ARbna\/Rb,  was  calculated  for  each  detector,  where 
Rb  is  the  baseline  resistance  averaged  over  approximately 
20  s  prior  to  vapor  presentation,  and  A/?flnal  is  the  differential 
resistance  change  relative  to  Rh.  The  value  of  A7?rinal  was 
evaluated  over  a  period  of  approximately  20  s  at  a  fixed  time 
after  initiating  the  vapor  presentation.  This  time  varied 
between  the  different  types  of  experiments,  either  from 
40  to  60,  200  to  220  or  240  to  260  s  after  the  start  of  the 
vapor  presentation.  No  averaging  was  performed  to  collect 
the  data  represented  in  the  figures  which  show  the  response 
characteristics  of  the  detectors  as  a  function  of  time.  For 
ease  of  visualization  on  a  common  graph  of  the  different 
absolute  responses  of  the  various  detector/analyte  combina¬ 
tions,  the  AR/Rb  data  in  some  figures  have  been  normalized. 
In  these  figures,  data  were  normalized  by  the  mean  response 
value,  (AR/Rb)j,  of  the  detector  in  the  physical  position  j 
for  each  set  of  identical  exposures  (i.e.  for  exposures  to  a 


common  analyte,  or  for  exposures  to  a  common  analyte  at 
a  common  flow  rate,  as  specified).  The  value  for  j  was  always 
chosen  as  the  position  of  the  detector  to  first  physically 
encounter  the  analyte. 

The  rms  noise,  Nrms,  of  a  detector  was  measured  as  the 
standard  deviation  of  the  data  points  obtained  from  the 
multimeter  in  the  period  immediately  prior  to  each  vapor 
presentation,  divided  by  the  average  resistance  value  of  the 
multimeter  data  points  produced  over  that  same  measure¬ 
ment  period.  The  period  used  to  measure  this  baseline  noise 
was  equal  to  the  time  elapsed  between  determination  of  the 
baseline  resistance  and  the  determination  of  the  differential 
resistance  change  upon  analyte  exposure.  This  ensured  that 
the  signals  were  measured  in  the  same  bandwidth  as  the 
noise.  The  multimeter  was  used  to  determine  both  the  signal 
and  noise  values  for  this  calculation,  because  it  was  desirable 
to  measure  the  signal  and  noise  of  the  detectors  using  the 
same  instrumental  apparatus  (i.e.  the  N  in  S/N  is  Nrms).  The 
values  of  the  S/N  were  calculated  independently  for  each 
separate  presentation  of  analyte  to  each  detector.  For  the 
multimeter  measurement  of  the  noise  of  the  films  of  different 
sizes  described  above,  the  same  analysis  was  used,  except 
the  noise  was  calculated  over  an  interval  of  only  20  s,  and 
five  of  these  values,  separated  in  time  by  100  s,  were 
averaged  to  generate  Nrms.  Unlike  the  values  for  .S'n,  which 
is  a  measure  of  the  noise  power,  these  noise  values,  Nrms, 
were  first  squared  to  yield  N^ms  prior  to  plotting  them  against 
film  volume. 

3.6.  Determination  of  polymer/gas  partition  coefficients 

Quartz  crystal  microbalance  measurements  were  per¬ 
formed  on  pure  films  of  both  PEVA  and  PCL  at  294  K 
using  10  MHz  resonant  frequency  quartz  crystals  and  a 
measurement  apparatus  that  has  been  described  previously 
[25].  Twenty  vapor  presentations,  each  120  s  in  duration  and 
separated  in  time  by  15  min,  were  performed  at  each  of  four 
concentrations  (P/P°  =  0.010,  0.030,  0.050,  0.10)  of  n- 
hexane  and  of  methanol.  The  order  of  vapor  presentation 
was  randomized  with  respect  to  analyte  identity,  analyte 
concentration,  and  repetition  of  conditions.  The  frequency 
shifts  of  the  polymer-coated  QCM  crystals  arising  from 
deposition  of  the  polymer  film,  A/polymer,  were  recorded 
as  the  difference  in  the  resonant  frequency  of  the  crystal 
before  and  after  deposition  of  the  polymer  film.  The  fre¬ 
quency  change  upon  exposure  to  analyte  vapor,  A/analyte,  was 
calculated  as  the  difference  in  the  resonant  frequency  of  the 
film-coated  crystal  during  exposure  to  the  specific  analyte 
vapor  relative  to  the  baseline  resonant  frequency  of  the  film- 
coated  crystal  in  background  air.  The  baseline  frequency  was 
taken  as  the  mean  frequency  value  obtained  for  the  film- 
coated  crystal  during  a  30  s  period  immediately  prior  to 
exposure  to  the  analyte,  and  the  frequency  during  exposure 
to  analyte  vapor  was  taken  to  be  the  mean  frequency  value 
observed  between  80  and  110  s  after  the  vapor  exposure  had 
been  initiated. 
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4.  Results 

4.1.  Noise  spectral  density  measurements  for 
carbon  black  composite  vapor  detectors 

Fig.  1  displays  the  noise  power  spectral  density,  ,S'n(  Vb), 
between  1  and  800  Hz  for  a  set  of  carbon  black  composite 
thin  film  detectors  as  a  function  of  the  area  covered  by  the 
composite  between  the  electrical  contact  pads.  The  electrode 
contact  dimensions  in  these  experiments  were  scaled  such 
that  the  resistance  («100  kQ)  was  approximately  constant  as 
the  film  area  was  varied.  Any  variation  in  the  noise  thus 
arose  from  the  film  area  and  not  from  a  variation  in  response 
of  the  preamplifier  to  different  absolute  input  resistance 
values.  An  additional  advantage  of  maintaining  a  constant 
aspect  ratio  for  the  different  volume  films  is  to  reduce  the 
variation  in  the  noise  that  has  been  observed  in  some  thick- 
film  resistors  of  different  aspect  ratios  [26],  Fig.  1  also 
displays  the  power  spectral  density  for  a  commercial,  low 
noise,  wire-wound  resistor. 

The  power  spectral  density  of  the  carbon  black-polymer 
thin  film  composites  was  well  fit  to  a  function  of  the  form 
>Sn  (Tt>)  ex  1  )P  with  an  exponent  of  y  =  1.1.  Some  deviation 
from  the  I //  behavior  was  observed  at  very  low  frequencies 
(<5  Hz),  but  this  deviation  may  have  resulted  from  the 
mechanical  contacts  used  to  make  connections  to  the  Au/ 
Cr/glass  substrates.  The  noise  power  spectral  density  of  the 
wire-wound  resistor  was  much  lower  than  the  1  If  noise  of 
any  of  the  detector  films  at  the  frequencies  investigated  in 
this  study. 

Fig.  2  depicts  the  value  of  the  Sn  x  /  product  for  carbon 
black  composite  detectors  fabricated  from  PEVA  or  from 
PCL  as  a  function  of  the  volume  of  the  detector  film.  For 


Fig.  1.  Power  spectral  density  of  the  noise,  5n(Vb)»  vs.  frequency,/,  for 
seven  poly (ethylene-co- vinyl  acetate),  25%  acetate  (PEVA)-carbon  black 
composite  detector  films  of  varying  area.  The  dimensions  of  the 
rectangularly  shaped  regions  bridged  by  polymeric  composite  between 
the  electrical  contact  pads  were  (in  mm):  0.10  x  0.80,  0.20  x  1.60, 
0.38  x  3.05,  0.40  x  3.20,  0.79  x  6.3,  2.03  x  16.3,  4.06  x  32.5.  The 
PEVA-carbon  black  composite  films  were  ^230  nm  in  thickness  as 
determined  by  profilometry.  The  dashed  line  indicates  a  fit  of  one  such  plot 
to  a  function  of  the  form  Sn(Vb)  =  1  x  10~8//1  054.  Also  shown  are  data 
for  a  wire-wound,  low  noise,  70  kQ  resistor. 
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Fig.  2.  Values  of  Snxf  (crosses)  at  10  Hz  and  N)ms  (filled  circles)  vs. 
volume  for  carbon  black  composite  detectors  fabricated  from  (a)  PEVA 
and  (b)  PCL.  The  PEVA-carbon  black  composite  films  were  ^230  nm  in 
thickness  and  the  PCL-carbon  black  composites  were  ?^80  nm  in  thickness 
as  determined  by  profilometry. 


these  comparisons,  the  data  were  taken  as  the  value  of  Sn  at 
10  Hz  to  avoid  the  lower  frequency  contact  noise.  These 
values  are  directly  comparable,  because  they  were  taken  at 
the  same  frequency,  but  the  ,S'n  x  /  product  was  displayed, 
because  it  is  essentially  independent  of  frequency  for  the  1  If 
region  above  about  5  Hz  in  frequency.  Also  shown  are  the 
square  of  the  noise  values,  N2ms,  derived  from  analysis  of  the 
standard  deviation  of  the  baseline  resistance  values  versus 
time  as  determined  on  these  same  films  using  the  multimeter. 
The  detector  films  used  in  these  experiments  were  all 
approximately  the  same  thickness,  but  the  film  volume  data 
were  calculated  using  the  actual  thickness  values  determined 
from  profilometry  measurements  of  the  thickness  of  each 
detector  film. 

The  Nr2ms  and  Sn  xf  values  decreased  approximately 
linearly  with  the  film  volume,  Y ,  with  a  plot  of  S0  xf 
versus  Y  for  PEVA-containing  carbon  black  composites 
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having  a  slope  of  —0.95  ( R 2  =  0.989)  and  a  plot  of  N^ms 
versus  i/"  having  a  slope  of  —0.91  (R2  =  0.964).  For  the 
PCL-containing  carbon  black  composite  films,  the  slope  of 
Sn  x  /versus  'f~  was  —0.60  (R2  =  0.933),  whereas  the  slope 
of  N^ms  versus  4/"  was  —0.58  (R2  =  0.833).  It  is  difficult  to 
perform  a  quantitative  comparison  between  the  Sn  x  /  and 
Nrms  values^  due  to  the  impedance  mismatch  between  the 
input  amplifier  of  the  multimeter  and  the  resistive  load  of  the 
detector,  the  variable  bandwidth  of  the  multimeter  during 
various  resistance  readings,  and  other  well-known  electronic 
circuit  considerations  [27].  However,  the  inverse  depen¬ 
dence  of  the  N"ms  value  on  the  volume  of  the  detector  film 
is  clearly  seen  in  both  sets  of  measurements.  Deviations 
from  a  strictly  linear  dependence  of  the  relative  noise  power 
on  i/~  with  a  slope  of  —1  have  been  observed  previously 
for  polymer  film  resistors,  and  have  been  explained  by 
factors  arising  from  the  film-electrode  contacts,  inhomo¬ 
geneities  in  film  composition,  and/or  variability  in  film 
thickness  over  the  measured  detector  area  [23,26],  The 
deviations  that  we  observed  may  also  have  resulted  from 
properties  related  to  the  relatively  thin  nature  of  the  films 
used  in  this  study. 

4.2.  Determination  of  polymer/gas  partition  coefficients 

For  a  given  volume  of  sampled  analyte,  the  detector 
volume  that  will  produce  optimum  S/N  performance  for  a 
specific  polymer/analyte  combination  can  be  calculated 
from  Eq.  (12)  if  the  polymer/gas  partition  coefficient  is 
known.  Accordingly,  data  for  the  partition  coefficients  of 
hexane  and  methanol  into  PCL  and  PEVA  were  determined 
using  QCM  measurements.  Fig.  3a  displays  the  QCM 
frequency  shifts  measured  for  PEVA  films  exposed  to  hex¬ 
ane  or  methanol,  while  Fig.  3b  displays  the  frequency  shifts 
measured  for  PCL  films  exposed  to  these  same  analytes. 

The  frequency  shifts  of  the  polymer-coated  QCM  crystals 
arising  from  deposition  of  the  polymer  film,  A/polymer  and 
from  sorption  of  the  analyte  vapor,  A/analyte,  were  in  total 
much  less  than  2%  of  the  resonant  frequency  of  the  uncoated 
crystal.  Under  such  conditions,  prior  work  has  concluded 
that  mechanical  losses  are  minimal  and  that  the  frequency 
shifts  are  predominantly  due  to  changes  in  mass  uptake  [28], 
which  can  be  calculated  from  the  Sauerbrey  equation 
[28,29].  Polymer/gas  partition  coefficients  were  therefore 
calculated  by  fitting  a  line  with  a  forced  zero  intercept 
through  the  A/analyte  versus  concentration  data  for  each 
polymer/analyte  combination.  The  slopes  of  these  lines  were 
-4.36  (. R 2  =  0.9988)  and  -0.910  (R2  =  0.9995)  for  hexane 
and  methanol,  respectively,  sorbing  into  PEVA,  and  were 
-0.612  ( R 2  =  0.9977)  and  -0.930  (R2  =  0.9995)  for  hex¬ 
ane  and  methanol,  respectively,  sorbing  into  PCL.  The 
slopes  of  the  resulting  lines  were  converted  into  partition 
coefficients  using 

K=rtp#L ^L_  (13) 

47 w  A/polymei-Paini 


(A)  Concentration  (ppth) 


Fig.  3.  Differential  frequency  changes,  — A/anaiyte,  of  QCM  coated  with  (a) 
PEVA  and  (b)  PCL  polymer  films  (no  carbon  black)  during  exposure  to 
hexane  atP/P°  =  0.010,  0.030,  0.050,  and  0.10  (1.7,  5.1,  8.5,  17  ppth)  and 
methanol  at  P/P°  =  0.010,  0.030,  0.050,  and  0.10  (1.3,  4.1,  6.8,  14  ppth), 
where  P  is  the  partial  pressure  of  analyte  and  P°  is  the  vapor  pressure  of 
the  analyte  at  294  K.  Each  data  point  represents  an  average  of  20  A RIRb 
responses,  and  the  error  bars  indicate  ±1  S.D.  around  the  mean.  The 
frequency  shifts  corresponded  to  decreases  in  frequency  upon  exposure  to 
analyte.  Lines  were  fitted  through  these  points  with  a  forced  zero  intercept. 
The  slopes  of  these  lines  were  (a)  hexane:  4.36  ( R 2  =  0.9988);  methanol: 
0.910  (R2  =  0.9995);  (b)  hexane:  0.612  (R2  =  0.9977);  methanol:  0.930 
(R2  =  0.9995).  The  frequency  shifts  due  to  coating  the  crystal  with  the 
polymer  were  —6835  Hz  for  PEVA  and  —4355  Hz  for  PCL. 

where  9ft  in  the  ideal  gas  constant  (1  atm  moD1  K_1),  p  the 
density  (g  mf1)  of  the  polymer,  Tthe  temperature  (K),  m  the 
slope  of  A/analyle  versus  concentration  (Hz/ppth  in  air),  Mw 
the  molecular  weight  (g  mol  _1)  of  the  analyte,  A/polymer  (Hz) 
the  frequency  shift  corresponding  to  deposition  of  the 
polymer,  and  PMm  is  the  atmospheric  pressure  (atm).  The 
partition  coefficients  for  each  analyte/polymer  combination 
are  displayed  in  Table  1. 

Partition  coefficients  for  the  lower  vapor  pressure  ana¬ 
lytes,  dodecane  and  hexadecane,  were  difficult  to  measure, 
because  these  very  low  vapor  pressure  analytes  adsorbed  to 
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Table  1 

Responses,  noise,  and  S/N  for  two  types  of  polymer-carbon  black  composite  detectors  in  the  configuration  of  Scheme  3a 


Analyte 

Vapor  pressure 

Logarithm  of  partition 

Stack 

A  R/Rb  x 

100 

Nms 

S/N 

of  pure  analyte 

coefficient  (log  K) 

assembly 

P°  (Torr)  PPMC 

PCL  PEVA 

PCL 

PEVA 

PCL 

PEVA 

PCL 

PEVA 

Edge2 

Face 

Edge 

Face 

Edge 

Face 

Edge 

Face 

Edge 

Face 

Edge 

Face 

Hexane 

1.28  x  102  1.71  x 

105 

1.65  2.23 

A 

1.4  ±  0.2 

1.07  ±  0.03 

3.3  ± 

0.1 

3.5  ± 

0.6 

(1.5  ±  0.7)  x  IO-3 

(1.9  ±  0.5) 

x 

10-4 

(5  ±  1)  x 

io-4 

(8  ±  2)  x  10~5 

13  ±  7 

60  ±  14 

73  ±  20 

460  ±  200 

B 

1.1  ±  0.4 

0.77  ±  0.04 

3.6  ± 

0.3 

2.5  ± 

0.1 

(2  ±  1)  x  1(T3 

(3.2  ±  0.8) 

X 

10-4 

(9  ±  2)  x 

lO”4 

(1.3  ±  0.3)  x  10~4 

5  ±  2 

26  ±  9 

44  ±  12 

200  ±  45 

C 

1.3  ±  0.2 

1.17  ±  0.08 

2.8  ± 

0.3 

2.4  ± 

0.1 

(1.2  ±  0.6)  x  IO-3 

(1.8  ±  0.2) 

X 

10~4 

(4  ±  2)  x 

io-4 

(2.7  ±  0.9)  x  10~4 

23  ±  23 

100  ±  60 

77  ±  25 

100  ±  37 

Mean 

1.3 

1.0 

3.2 

2.8 

2  x  1(T3 

2.3  x  10-4 

6  x  1(T* 

1.6  x  10“4 

14 

64 

65 

260 

Methanol 

1.02  x  102  1.36  x 

105 

2.26  1.98 

A 

2.4  ±  0.2 

2.7  ±  0.1 

2.0  ± 

0.4 

2.1  ± 

0.5 

(1.4  ±  0.8)  x  IO-3 

in 

d 

41 

p 

X 

10~4 

(5  ±  1)  x 

io-4 

(9  ±  2)  x  10~5 

23  ±  12 

140  ±  42 

42  ±  10 

270  ±  120 

B 

3.3  ±  0.5 

2.4  ±  0.2 

1.8  ± 

0.3 

1.61  ± 

0.08 

(3  ±  1)  x  IO-3 

(3.0  ±  0.6) 

X 

10-4 

(9  ±  2)  x 

io-4 

(1.5  ±  0.3)  x  10~4 

14  ±  5 

80  ±  16 

21  ±  5 

120  ±  25 

C 

2.6  ±  0.8 

2.8  ±  0.2 

1.1  ± 

0.2 

1.2  ± 

0.1 

(1.2  ±  0.8)  x  IO-3 

(1.3  ±  0.7) 

X 

10"4 

(4  ±  2)  x 

IO"4 

(2.6  ±  0.9)  x  10~4 

33  ±  22 

260  ±  1 10 

28  ±  11 

50  ±  17 

Mean 

2.8 

2.6 

1.6 

1.6 

2  x  10“3 

2.1  x  10-4 

6  x  10“4 

1.6  x  10-4 

23 

160 

30 

140 

Dodecane 

9.71  x  10-2  1.29  x 

102 

4.77e  5.35e 

A 

1.6  ±  0.2 

1.16  ±  0.03 

3.7  ± 

0.1 

3.6  ± 

0.6 

(1.3  ±  0.6)  x  IO-3 

(2.0  ±  0.4) 

X 

10-4 

(5  ±  1)  x 

io-4 

(9  ±  0.3)  x  10-5 

15  ±  7 

60  ±  13 

76  ±  21 

440  ±  170 

B 

1.2  ±  0.4 

0.88  ±  0.07 

3.8  ± 

0.3 

2.6  ± 

0.1 

(3  ±  1)  x  IO-3 

(3.2  ±  0.9) 

X 

10-4 

(9  ±  2)  x 

io-4 

(1.4  ±  0.2)  x  10“4 

5  ±  2 

30  =h  10 

45  ±  14 

190  ±  35 

C 

1.6  ±  0.2 

1.25  ±  0.04 

3.4  ± 

0.1 

1.3  ± 

0.2 

(1.2  ±  0.8)  x  IO-3 

(9  ±  5)  x  10' 

-5 

(4  ±  2)  x 

io-4 

(2.5  ±  0.7)  x  10~4 

32  ±  32 

150  ±  64 

100  ±  41 

54  ±  21 

Mean 

1.5 

1.1 

3.6 

2.5 

2  x  1CT3 

2.1  x  10-4 

6  x  10“4 

1.6  x  10~4 

17 

81 

73 

230 

Hexadecane 

9.11  x  1(T*  1.21 

6.70e  7.35e 

A 

0.3  ±  0.2 

0.01  ±  0.09 

0.26  ± 

0.09 

0.01  ± 

0.01 

(1.4  ±  0.9)  x  IO-3 

(1.9  ±  0.3) 

X 

10-4 

(5  ±  1)  x 

io-4 

(8  ±  3)  x  10“5 

3  ±  2 

1  ±  1 

6  ±  2 

2  ±  2 

B 

0.3  ±  0.3 

0.02  ±  0.03 

0.4  ± 

0.1 

41 

o 

© 

0.04 

(2  ±  2)  x  1(T3 

(3.1  ±  0.9) 

X 

10-4 

(9  ±  2)  x 

10'4 

(1.4  ±  0.3)  x  10~4 

2  ±  1 

1  ±  1 

5  ±  2 

1  ±  3 

C 

0.3  ±  0.2 

0.03  ±  0.03 

0.3  ± 

0.1 

0.04  ± 

0.07 

(1.1  ±  0.7)  x  10~3 

(1.2  ±  0.6) 

X 

10-4 

(4  ±  2)  x 

io-4 

(2.3  ±  0.7)  x  10~4 

5  ±  4 

4  ±4 

8  ±  3 

2  ±  3 

Mean 

0.3 

0.02 

0.3 

0.03 

2  x  1(T3 

2.1  x  10-4 

O) 

o 

1.5  x  10“4 

3 

2 

6 

2 

a  Data  were  averages  of  10  randomized  presentations  of  the  four  analytes  each  at  P/P°  =  0.050,  across  three  copies  of  each  of  the  two  detector  types,  with  each  value  representing  30  vapor/polymer  interactions.  The  experiment  was  repeated  for  three  independently  prepared 
stack  assemblies  (A,  B  and  C).  The  data  represent  responses  after  200  s  of  exposure  to  analyte. 
b  Determined  from  QCM  measurements  on  unfilled  polymers. 

C  Vapor  pressure  of  analyte  expressed  in  ppm  of  air  at  294  K. 

d  Edge  refers  to  the  leading  edge  sensors  and  face  refers  to  the  face  sensors  depicted  in  Scheme  3.  The  uncertainties  are  expressed  as  95%  confidence  intervals. 

6  Values  were  estimated  based  on  measurements  of  K  for  hexane  and  correction  for  the  differences  in  vapor  pressure  between  hexane  and  the  alkane  of  interest  assuming  constant  activity  coefficients  for  the  sorption  of  the  alkanes  into  a  given  polymeric  phase. 
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the  walls  of  the  chamber  and  required  long  times  as  well  as 
high  analyte  volumes  to  reach  true  equilibrium  conditions. 
Instead,  the  values  for  these  analytes  were  estimated  by 
multiplying  the  measured  polymer/gas  partition  coefficients 
for  hexane  by  the  ratio  of  the  vapor  pressures  of  dodecane 
and  hexadecane  relative  to  that  of  hexane  [30].  This  is  a  good 
approximation  provided  that  the  activity  coefficients  do  not 
vary  significantly  for  sorption  of  these  three  alkanes  into  the 
polymers  of  interest.  As  displayed  in  Table  1,  the  polymer/ 
gas  partition  coefficients  varied  from  measured  values  of  102 
for  hexane  and  methanol  to  values  of  over  107  estimated  for 
the  lowest  vapor  pressure  analyte,  hexadecane. 

The  wide  difference  in  vapor  pressures  between  the 
analytes  of  concern  is  expected  to  have  a  significant  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  physical  array  design  for  optimization  of  the 
S/N  ratio  as  given  by  Eq.  (9).  In  a  chamber  of  headspace 
thickness  of  1 .0  x  1 0  2  cm,  with  a  detector  film  thickness  of 
1.0  x  10~4  cm,  the  optimum  detector  area  for  a  1.0  cm3 
volume  of  an  analyte  sample  for  which  the  analyte  polymer/ 
gas  partition  coefficient  is  1.0  x  102  is  1.0  cm2.  In  contrast, 
for  the  same  sampled  volume,  headspace  thickness,  and 
detector  film  thickness,  a  detector  area  of  only  1.0  x 
1 0  5  cm2  produces  maximum  S/N  performance  for  an  ana¬ 
lyte  having  a  polymer/gas  partition  coefficient  of  1.0  x  107. 
The  implications  of  this  wide  variation  in  polymer/gas 
partition  coefficient  for  optimizing  the  S/N  performance 
of  sorption-based  vapor  detectors  are  explored  in  detail 
below. 

4.3.  Spatiotemporal  response  data  from  linear  arrays  of 
carbon  black-polymer  composite  chemiresistive  vapor 
detectors 

The  responses  of  an  array  of  carbon  black-polymer  com¬ 
posite  vapor  detectors  were  investigated  as  a  function  of 
position  relative  to  the  location  of  analyte  flow  injected  into 
the  detection  chamber.  The  pattern  of  the  contacts  beneath 
the  film  of  carbon  black-polymer  composite  produced  an 
array  of  chemiresistive  detectors  that  were  arranged  in  a 
linear  geometry,  parallel  to  the  analyte  flow  path,  and  which 
were  spaced  at  5  mm  intervals  downstream  from  the  location 
of  flow  injection  (Scheme  2).  The  headspace  volume  was 
defined  by  the  3.4  mm  width,  340  pm  depth,  and  75  mm 
total  length  of  this  channel  over  the  detector  film.  The  area  of 
the  carbon  black-polymer  composite  film  spanned  the  entire 
length  of  the  substrate  and  was  sufficiently  wide  to  ensure 
that  the  entire  region  of  the  substrate  in  contact  with  this 
vapor  channel  was  coated  with  the  detector  film  (Scheme  2). 
Hence,  in  many  respects  this  experimental  apparatus  is 
analogous  to  probing  the  spatiotemporal  distribution  of 
analyte  in  the  sorbent  phase  after  injection  of  a  sample  onto 
a  gas  chromatography  column  or  to  ascertaining  spectro¬ 
scopically  the  position  of  analyte  in  a  thin  layer  chromato¬ 
graphy  experiment  as  a  function  of  time. 

Fig.  4  displays  data  collected  for  the  array  exposed  in  this 
configuration  at  a  fixed,  low  carrier  gas  flow  rate  of  three 


analytes  of  differing  vapor  pressure  (hexane,  dodecane,  and 
tridecane)  to  a  series  of  PEVA-carbon  black  composites.  The 
data  are  the  relative  differential  resistance  values  measured 
in  a  20  s  period  after  240  s  of  continuous  exposure  to  the 
various  analytes  of  interest.  The  analyte  exposures  used  to 
produce  these  data  were  randomized  with  respect  to  analyte 
identity  and  with  respect  to  the  five  replicate  exposures  of 
each  analyte  at  the  concentration  of  interest. 

For  high  vapor  pressure  analytes,  the  detectors  all  pro¬ 
duced  nominally  identical,  time-independent,  responses  to 
the  analyte  in  the  final  20  s  of  this  260  s  exposure  period.  For 
example,  the  standard  deviation  of  the  mean  response  to 
hexane  at  P / P°  =  0.10  for  the  15  nominally  identical 
detectors  was  less  than  5%  of  the  mean  AR/Rb  response 
value  for  this  detector/analyte  combination.  This  degree  of 
reproducibility  is  consistent  with  prior  reports  that  have 
evaluated  the  reproducibility  of  the  response  of  carbon 
black-polymer  composite  detectors  [1], 

In  contrast,  during  260  s  exposures  to  low  vapor  pressure 
analytes  such  as  tridecane,  the  AR/Rb  values  observed  from 
the  detectors  to  first  encounter  the  vapor  stream  were  much 
higher  than  A R/Rb  values  observed  for  detectors  located  at 
positions  remote  from  the  injection  location.  The  position- 
related  variation  in  A R/Rb  in  response  to  the  low  vapor 
pressure  analytes  was  clearly  much  greater  than  the  standard 
deviation  of  the  A R/Rb  value  observed  for  replicate  expo¬ 
sures  to  any  of  the  analytes  investigated.  The  trend  was 
systematic  in  that  the  detectors  closest  to  the  analyte  injec¬ 
tion  position  displayed  the  highest  A R/Rb  values,  the 
response  decreased  monotonically  with  position  from  the 
location  of  analyte  injection,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  effect 
increased  as  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  analyte  decreased. 
Furthermore,  for  the  low  vapor  pressure  analytes,  the  change 
in  mean  response  versus  detector  position  far  exceeded  the 
standard  deviation  of  the  mean  responses  observed  for  these 
same  detectors  when  exposed,  in  the  identical  apparatus,  to 
analytes  having  high  vapor  pressures.  To  conclusively  prove 
that  the  effect  was  associated  with  the  geometry  of  the  flow 
system  relative  to  the  position  of  the  detectors  in  the 
chamber,  and  not  with  any  physicochemical  inequivalence 
in  the  detectors  themselves,  the  position  of  analyte  injection 
was  changed  such  that  the  flow  proceeded  in  the  opposite 
direction  through  the  chamber,  with  analyte  first  encoun¬ 
tering  detector  number  15  and  finally  encountering  detector 
number  1  in  Scheme  2.  The  same  analytes  were  used  and 
the  order  of  presentation  was  again  randomized  with 
respect  to  solvent  identity  and  with  respect  to  the  five 
replicate  exposures  to  each  analyte;  however,  the  exposure 
order  was  the  same  as  that  used  when  the  flow  proceeded 
from  low  to  high  detector  number.  As  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the 
detectors  again  provided  essentially  equivalent  responses 
when  exposed  to  high  vapor  pressure  analytes  at  a  volu¬ 
metric  flow  rate  of  6  ml  min  For  low  vapor  pressure 
analytes,  the  highest  A R/Rb  values  were  again  observed 
from  the  detectors  that  first  physically  encountered  the 
vapor  stream. 
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Fig.  4.  Normalized  relative  differential  resistance  responses,  (AR/Rb)/ (AR/Rb)j,  of  carbon  black-PEVA  composite  vapor  detectors  exposed  to  three  analytes:  a 
high  vapor  pressure  analyte  (hexane),  a  moderately  low  vapor  pressure  analyte  (dodecane),  and  a  low  vapor  pressure  analyte  (tridecane,  vapor  pressure  of 
3.9  x  1(T2  Torr  at  294  K),  each  at  a  constant  activity  of  P/P°  =0.10  and  at  a  volumetric  flow  rate  of  6  ml  min-1.  Each  point  represents  an  average  of  five 
responses,  and  the  error  bars  indicate  ±1  S.D.  from  the  mean.  Data  were  obtained  from  AR/Rb  values  observed  between  240  and  260  s  after  initiation  of 
exposure  to  the  analyte  of  interest.  The  detectors  were  arranged  in  a  linear  geometry  as  depicted  in  Scheme  2.  For  ease  of  visualization  on  a  common  graph  of 
the  different  absolute  responses  of  the  various  detector/analyte  combinations,  the  data  in  this  figure  have  been  normalized  relative  to  the  mean  response  of  the 
first  detector  that  physically  encountered  the  analyte.  The  solid  lines  indicate  responses  when  the  analyte  flowed  in  the  direction  from  the  leftmost  detector 
(corresponding  to  the  detector  with  the  lowest  numbered  position)  to  rightmost  detector.  These  data  (and  associated  standard  deviations)  were  normalized  to 
the  mean  response  value  of  the  detector  in  position  1  in  the  array  (j  —  1)  for  the  five  exposures  to  the  analyte  of  interest.  The  normalization  constants  (values 
by  which  the  data  were  multiplied  for  display  on  the  plot)  are:  10.8,  16.7,  and  32.1,  for  hexane,  dodecane,  and  tridecane,  respectively.  The  dashed  lines 
indicate  responses  recorded  when  the  same  row  of  detectors  was  exposed  to  vapor  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction  through  the  detector  chamber; 
consequently,  these  data  (and  associated  standard  deviations)  were  normalized  to  the  mean  response  value  of  the  detector  in  position  15  in  the  array  (j  —  15) 
to  the  five  exposures  of  the  analyte  of  interest.  Normalization  constants  for  these  data  are:  10.4,  15.3,  and  30.2,  for  hexane,  dodecane,  and  tridecane, 
respectively.  Analytes  were  delivered  in  a  random  order  during  an  individual  experiment,  but  the  exposure  order  when  analyte  entered  from  the  right  was 
identical  to  the  exposure  order  for  experiments  in  which  analyte  entered  the  array  from  the  left  of  the  substrate  as  displayed  in  Scheme  2. 


The  effect  of  sorption  of  low  vapor  pressure  analytes  into 
the  composite  vapor  detectors  arranged  in  the  linear  geo¬ 
metry  of  Scheme  2  was  also  evident  in  the  time-dependent 
response  of  the  different  detectors  in  the  array.  Fig.  5  dis¬ 
plays  the  AR/Rb  values  of  the  detectors  at  various  times 
during  the  course  of  exposure  to  hexane  or  dodecane, 
respectively.  These  exposures  were  performed  in  the  same, 
low  flow  rate  vapor  response,  experiment  described  above  in 
which  the  analyte  first  encountered  detector  number  1  in 
Scheme  2.  No  averaging  time  window  was  employed  in  this 
representation  of  the  data  so  that  the  response  at  a  variety  of 
times  could  be  displayed.  As  shown  in  Fig.  5,  at  this  flow  rate 
all  of  the  detectors  reached  a  steady-state  response  within 
20  s  during  exposure  to  hexane,  but  no  detector  reached  a 
steady-state  response  during  the  first  240  s  of  exposure  to  the 
lower  vapor  pressure  analyte,  dodecane. 

Position-related  differences  in  the  spatiotemporal  res¬ 
ponse  to  different  analytes  are  also  apparent  through  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  temporal  response  of  a  single  detector.  Fig.  6 
shows  resistance  versus  time  data  for  exposure  of  a  PEVA- 
carbon  black  composite  to  hexane  (at  P/P°  =  0.10)  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  by  exposure  to  a  mixture  of  hexane  and 
dodecane  (each  at  P/P°  =  0.10).  These  data  were  obtained 


at  a  relatively  low  carrier  flow  velocity  (6  ml  min  ')  on  a 
PEVA-carbon  black  detector  located  at  position  7  in 
Scheme  2.  As  shown  in  Figs.  4-6,  under  these  conditions, 
the  different  analytes  can  be  distinguished  based  on  their 
characteristic  temporal  responses  on  the  detectors  that  arise 
from  the  interactions  with  the  analyte  flow  in  the  detector 
chamber. 

Fig.  7  displays  similar  data,  collected  on  a  different 
substrate,  as  a  function  of  analyte  flow  velocity.  Data  pre¬ 
sented  are  for  two  analytes,  one  having  a  high  vapor  pressure 
(hexane)  and  the  other  having  a  low  vapor  pressure  (dode¬ 
cane),  both  exposed  to  either  PEVA-carbon  black  (Fig.  7a)  or 
to  PCL-carbon  black  (Fig.  7b)  composite  detector  films.  For 
each  flow  rate,  hexane  and  dodecane  were  alternately  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  detectors.  This  procedure  was  repeated  for  each 
of  five  flow  rates,  proceeding  sequentially  from  the  lowest 
volumetric  flow  rate  to  the  highest  volumetric  flow  rate.  This 
10  exposure  protocol  was  then  repeated  in  its  entirety  four 
times,  producing  50  total  exposures  of  analyte  to  the  detec¬ 
tors.  For  high  vapor  pressure  analytes  (i.e.  analytes  with 
relatively  small  polymer/gas  partition  coefficients),  all  of  the 
detectors  exhibited  essentially  the  same  AR/Rh  response 
values  in  the  20  s  period  after  240  s  of  analyte  exposure 
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Fig.  5.  Relative  differential  resistance  responses,  (ARIRb),  of  carbon  black-PEVA  composite  vapor  detectors  configured  as  indicated  in  Scheme  2  for  each 
detector  position  as  a  function  of  time  during  exposure  to  analyte  vapor.  These  detectors  were  exposed  to  two  analytes:  a  high  vapor  pressure  analyte 
(hexane),  indicated  with  a  dashed  line,  and  a  moderately  low  vapor  pressure  analyte  (dodecane),  indicated  with  a  solid  line.  Each  analyte  was  delivered  in 
random  order  at  a  constant  activity  of  P/P°  =  0.10  and  at  a  volumetric  flow  rate  of  6  ml  min-1.  The  analyte  flow  first  encountered  detector  1  in  Scheme  2. 
Data  for  each  analyte  are  displayed  as  A RIRb  values  calculated  at  the  specific  times  (20,  90,  180,  240  s)  after  initiation  of  the  vapor  exposure  of  interest.  Each 
point  represents  an  average  of  five  values  produced  by  independent  exposures  to  the  analyte  of  interest,  and  the  error  bars  indicate  ±1  S.D.  from  the  mean. 


at  all  tested  flow  rates,  regardless  of  the  position  of  the 
detector  relative  to  the  point  of  analyte  injection.  This  is 
expected  because  the  analyte  sorption  process  determines 
the  steady-state  value  of  AR/Rh  [30],  and  because  all  of  the 
detectors  experienced  essentially  identical  concentrations  of 
analyte  under  such  conditions. 

Low  vapor  pressure  analytes  (i.e.  analytes  with  large 
polymer/gas  partition  coefficients),  however,  produced  dif¬ 
ferent  behavior.  At  high  flow  rates,  all  detectors  produced 
essentially  identical  AR/Rb  signals  in  the  20  s  period  after 
240  s  of  analyte  exposure,  further  confirming  that  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  analyte  in  proximity  to  each  detector  was 


Fig.  6.  Resistance  response  versus  time  for  a  PEVA-carbon  black 
composite  detector  (located  at  position  7  in  Scheme  2)  exposed  to  hexane 
at  P/P°  =  0.10  from  300  to  600  s,  and  then  to  a  mixture  of  both  hexane  at 
P/P°  =  0.10  and  dodecane  at  P/P°  =  0.10  from  600  to  900  s. 


similar  and  that  the  detectors  themselves  were  very  similar 
in  response  properties.  However,  at  lower  flow  rates,  lower 
AR/Rb  values  were  observed  in  the  20  s  period  after  240  s  of 
analyte  exposure  for  the  detectors  to  last  encounter  the  vapor 
stream.  To  confirm  that  this  effect  was  due  to  the  physical 
location  of  the  detector  relative  to  the  position  of  analyte 
flow  injection,  the  direction  of  analyte  flow  in  the  chamber 
was  again  reversed  and  data  were  recollected  for  the  entire 
sequence  of  analyte  exposures.  The  lowest  AR/Rh  responses 
were  again  observed  for  detectors  that  were  located  farthest 
from  the  position  of  analyte  injection.  For  both  analyte 
injection  positions,  the  responses  of  detectors  located  at 
positions  remote  from  the  position  of  analyte  injection  were 
still  increasing  at  the  end  of  the  260  s  analyte  exposure  period. 

At  times  shorter  than  the  period  required  to  produce  time- 
independent  responses  on  all  of  the  detectors  in  the  array,  the 
concentration  of  the  low  vapor  pressure  analyte  stream  is 
clearly  depleted  by  sorption  into  the  first  region  of  polymer 
composite  film  that  it  encounters,  and  the  analyte  concen¬ 
tration  in  the  boundary  layer  that  is  exposed  to  the  film  is 
decreased  further  as  the  gas  flow  progresses  along  the  length 
of  the  polymer  composite.  For  analytes  of  low  vapor  pres¬ 
sure,  all  detectors  produced  essentially  identical  responses  at 
high  flow  rates  after  240  s  of  exposure  time,  whereas  at 
sufficiently  low  flow  rates  different  responses  were  still 
observed  after  this  exposure  time  for  detectors  located  in 
different  positions  relative  to  the  position  of  analyte  injec¬ 
tion  into  the  chamber.  In  this  transitional  region  of  behavior, 
analysis  of  the  relative  signal  strengths  of  the  detectors  in  the 
array  can  provide  information  on  the  partition  coefficient  of 
the  analyte  into  the  polymer  film  of  interest.  Fig.  4  shows  this 
effect  quite  clearly  for  hexane,  dodecane,  and  tridecane. 
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Fig.  7.  Normalized  relative  differential  resistance  responses,  (ARIRb)t(ARIRb)j,  of  (a)  carbon  black-PEVA  composite  vapor  detectors  and  (b)  carbon  black- 
PCL  detectors  to  hexane  (dashed  lines)  and  dodecane  (solid  lines)  at  a  constant  activity  of  P/P°  =  0.10  in  an  air  background.  Data  are  averages  of  five 
responses,  and  the  error  bars  indicate  ±1  S.D.  values  around  the  mean.  Data  were  obtained  from  A R/Rb  values  observed  between  240  and  260  s  after  initiation 
of  exposure  to  the  analyte  of  interest.  For  each  flow  rate,  hexane  and  dodecane  were  alternately  presented  to  the  detectors.  This  procedure  was  repeated  for 
each  of  five  flow  rates,  proceeding  sequentially  from  the  lowest  volumetric  flow  rate  to  the  highest  volumetric  flow  rate.  This  10  exposure  protocol  was  then 
repeated  four  times,  producing  50  total  exposures  of  analyte  to  the  detectors.  The  detectors  were  arranged  in  a  linear  geometry  as  depicted  in  Scheme  2,  and 
the  analyte  flowed  from  the  leftmost  detector  (corresponding  to  the  detector  with  the  lowest  numbered  position)  towards  the  rightmost  detector.  The 
volumetric  flow  rate  was  varied  in  five  values  between  6  and  100  ml  min-1.  The  data  (and  associated  standard  deviations)  collected  for  each  flow  rate  were 
separately  normalized  to  the  mean  response  value  at  that  flow  rate  of  analyte  for  the  detector  in  position  1  (j  =  1)  of  the  array.  Normalization  constants 
(volumetric  flow  rate  in  ml  min-1)  for  the  hexane  data  of  (a)  are:  10.8  (6);  10.5  (14);  10.0  (32);  10.3  (50);  11.1  (100).  Normalization  constants  (volumetric 
flow  rate  in  ml  min-1)  for  the  dodecane  data  of  (a)  are:  26.7  (6);  20.4  (14);  16.8  (32);  16.5  (50);  16.8  (100).  Normalization  constants  (volumetric  flow  rate  in 
ml  min-1)  for  the  hexane  data  of  (b)  are:  45.7  (6);  44.9  (14);  45.0  (32);  46.0  (50);  49.6  (100).  Normalization  constants  (volumetric  flow  rate  in  ml  min-1)  for 
the  dodecane  data  of  (b)  are:  79.5  (6);  67.0  (14);  59.2  (32);  60.5  (50);  64.4  (100). 


4.4.  Flow  system  experiments  with  a  signal/noise 
enhancement  targeted  towards  an  analyte ’s  vapor  pressure 

The  data  presented  above  indicate  that  the  noise  decreases 
approximately  as  the  square  root  of  the  detector  area.  Thus, 
for  sufficient  headspace  volumes  and  quantities  of  sampled 
analyte  such  that  the  concentration  of  analyte  sorbed  into  the 


polymer  film  remains  constant  as  the  detector  area  increases 
(as  given  by  K  =  Cp/C®q),  an  increased  detector  area  will 
produce  no  change  in  the  magnitude  of  the  steady-state 
signal,  a  reduced  value  of  the  noise,  and  hence  an  increase  in 
S/N  ratio.  However,  for  finite  duration  pulses  of  low  vapor 
pressure  compounds  injected  at  low  flow  rates  onto  polymer 
films  that  have  large  polymer/gas  partition  coefficients, 
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analyte  sorption  will  only  effectively  occur  onto  the  subset 
of  detectors  that  are  encountered  initially  by  the  analyte 
flow.  In  this  situation,  increasing  the  detector  area  decreases 
the  S/N  ratio  and  additionally  masks  the  spatiotemporal 
dependence  of  analyte  sorption  that  can  be  used  to  discri¬ 
minate  between  analytes  of  differing  polymer/gas  partition 
coefficients  (Figs.  4-7).  In  this  section,  we  describe  the 
results  of  experiments  designed  to  exploit  both  aspects  of 
these  properties  of  detector/analyte/flow  interactions.  To 
investigate  this  trade-off  between  detector  S/N  and  detector 
area,  detector  arrays  arranged  as  depicted  in  Scheme  3  were 


exposed  to  various  analytes  of  interest.  In  this  configuration, 
a  detector  film  was  deposited  onto  the  edge  of  a  printed 
circuit  board  substrate,  and  two  other  detector  films  of 
nominally  identical  composition  were  then  deposited  onto 
the  two  faces  of  the  substrate.  The  face  detector  serves  in 
essence  as  one  large  collection  of  detectors  arranged  linearly 
as  in  Scheme  2,  thereby  inherently  averaging  the  responses, 
and  providing  reduced  noise,  for  analytes  with  small  poly¬ 
mer/gas  partition  coefficients.  In  contrast,  the  edge  detector 
has  a  small  area  so  that  it  can  provide  enhanced  S/N 
performance  for  analytes  with  large  polymer/gas  partition 


Fig.  8.  Relative  differential  resistance  responses  to  hexane  (diagonal  lines)  and  dodecane  (gray)  after  (a)  40  s  and  (b)  200  s  of  carbon  black  composite 
detectors  on  the  edge  and  face  positions  of  the  substrates  arranged  in  the  stacked  configuration  of  Scheme  3.  Data  are  averages  of  30  AR/Rb  responses, 
representing  10  responses  to  detectors  of  the  same  position  on  each  of  the  three  stack  assemblies.  The  error  bars  indicate  ±1  S.D.  value  around  the  mean 
response  value  of  these  30  detector/analyte  combinations.  Each  analyte  was  delivered  at  P/P°  —  0.050  in  a  laboratory  air  background. 
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coefficients.  Two  such  substrates  were  oriented  so  that  the 
analyte  flow  encountered  the  leading  edge  of  each  detector 
first,  and  a  component  of  this  flow  subsequently  flowed 
along  the  faces  of  the  substrate.  One  substrate  had  one 
polymer  type  forming  its  detectors  and  the  other  substrate 
had  a  separate,  different  carbon  black-polymer  composite 
material  forming  all  of  its  detectors.  The  gaps  between  the 
substrates  and  the  adjacent  Al  plates  were  sufficiently  thin  to 
insure  that  the  flow  would  proceed  in  the  desired  direction. 
The  entire  experimental  procedure  and  data  collection  were 
fully  repeated  three  independent  times,  each  time  with  two 
independently  prepared  substrates  that  were  assembled  into 
the  configuration  of  Scheme  3. 

The  reported  AR/Rb  responses,  Nrms  values,  and  S/N 
values  (Table  1)  for  each  stack  assembly  are  averages  over 
the  three  detectors  of  the  same  geometry  (face  or  edge)  on  a 
single  substrate  for  10  exposures  to  a  given  analyte.  In 
Table  1,  the  results  of  the  experiments  on  the  three  inde¬ 
pendently  prepared  stack  devices  are  displayed  separately. 
The  average  responses  to  high  vapor  pressure  analytes 
(hexane  and  methanol)  on  the  face  detectors  were  between 
75  and  100%  of  the  magnitude  of  the  responses  on  the  edge 
detectors,  while  the  lowest  vapor  pressure  analyte,  hexade- 
cane,  produced  responses  on  the  face  detector  that  were  all 
less  than  15%  of  the  values  observed  on  the  edge  detectors 
(Table  1).  This  difference  was  much  greater  than  the  stan¬ 
dard  deviation  of  the  responses  of  either  all  of  the  face 
detectors  or  all  of  the  edge  detectors  on  given  substrate  to  an 
exposure  to  the  analyte  of  interest. 

The  detector  films  on  the  leading  edge  of  the  substrate  had 
1/24  the  area  of  the  films  on  the  face  of  the  detectors,  and 
therefore  exhibited  higher  noise  levels  than  the  detectors  on 
the  face  of  the  substrate.  Noise  values,  Nnns,  in  the  dc 
resistance  readings  measured  using  the  multimeter  were 
on  average  eight  times  higher  for  the  PCL  edge  detectors 
than  for  the  PCL  face  detectors,  and  were  on  average  four 
times  higher  for  the  PEVA  edge  detectors  than  the  PEVA 
face  detectors  (Table  1).  The  high  vapor  pressure  analytes 
produced  similar  AR/Rb  values  on  both  detector  types  when 
exposed  to  methanol  or  hexane,  hence  the  face  detectors 
exhibited  S/N  ratios  that  reflected  the  decrease  in  noise 
produced  by  large  volume  detector  films  (Table  1).  For 
200  s  exposures  to  hexane,  S/N  values  were  six  times  higher 
for  PCL  face  detectors  and  were  four  times  higher  for  PEVA 
face  detectors  than  for  the  corresponding  edge  detectors.  In 
contrast,  for  200  s  exposures  to  hexadecane,  the  analyte  with 
the  lowest  vapor  pressure,  the  S/N  values  were  about  twice 
as  high  on  the  leading  edge  detectors  as  on  the  face  detectors. 
Clearly,  the  different  geometric  form  factors  and  interactions 
with  the  analyte  flow  streamlines  produced  different  per¬ 
formance  characteristics  from  a  S/N  viewpoint  for  these 
different  types  of  detectors. 

The  temporal  evolution  of  the  detector  response  proper¬ 
ties  can  also  be  exploited  to  differentiate  between  analytes. 
As  shown  in  Fig.  8a  and  b,  the  responses  of  the  face  and 
edge  detectors  to  hexane  were  similar  after  40  s  of  vapor 


presentation,  and  remained  similar  after  200  s.  These  hexane 
responses  are  similar  in  magnitude  to  the  signals  for  dode- 
cane  after  200  s  (Fig.  8b),  and  the  two  analytes  could  not 
easily  be  distinguished  based  on  these  data  alone.  However, 
the  responses  for  these  two  analytes  are  clearly  separable  at 
40  s  (Fig.  8a),  when  the  hexane  has  fully  equilibrated  with 
the  given  polymer  film  area,  but  the  dodecane  is  still  being 
depleted  from  the  analyte  sample  due  to  its  very  high 
polymer/gas  partition  coefficient.  The  separation  of  these 
analytes  as  a  function  of  time  therefore  demonstrates  an 
increase  in  the  resolving  power  attainable  through  the  use  of 
such  spatiotemporal  response  information  in  conjunction 
with  a  spatially  ordered  array  of  vapor  detectors. 

5.  Discussion 

5.1.  Detection  limits  of  chemiresistor-bcised 
vapor  detectors 

We  have  previously  reported  that  the  steady-state  AR/Rb 
values  for  various  carbon  black-polymer  composite  chemir- 
esistors  are  linearly  dependent  on  analyte  concentration  over 
a  range  of  analyte/detector  combinations  and  analyte  con¬ 
centrations  [31].  The  noise  measurements  reported  herein,  in 
conjunction  with  the  previously  reported  dependence  of  A R/ 
Rb  on  the  partial  pressure  of  the  analyte  [30]  and  the  analyte/ 
polymer  sensitivity  factors  that  can  be  deduced  from  such 
plots,  allow  estimation  of  the  detection  limits  for  various 
analyte/carbon  black  composite  detector  combinations.  Two 
limiting  cases  will  be  considered:  (a)  high  vapor  pressure 
analytes,  which  have  relatively  small  partition  coefficients 
for  sorption  into  the  carbon  black  composite  detectors  and 
(b)  low  vapor  pressure  analytes,  which  generally  sorb 
strongly  and  exhibit  very  large  polymer/gas  partition  coeffi¬ 
cients  into  the  polymers  of  concern. 

When  the  polymer/gas  partition  coefficient  is  relatively 
small,  sufficient  analyte  will,  in  general,  be  present  in  the 
sampled  volume  to  produce  the  equilibrium  volume  swelling 
of  the  entire  available  detector  area.  In  this  situation,  too 
little  detector  volume  is  generally  present  to  satisfy  the 
optimum  detector  volume  as  given  by  Eq.  (12).  At  constant 
film  thickness,  the  steady-state  AR/Rb  value  of  a  given 
carbon  black-polymer  composite  is  directly  related  to  the 
swelling  of  the  film.  Thus,  a  given  analyte  concentration 
should  produce  the  same  steady-state  A R/Rb  signal  in  the 
film  regardless  of  the  area  of  such  a  detector. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  scaling  of  the  S/N  (in  a  given 
measurement  bandwidth)  with  detector  area  is  determined 
by  the  dependence  of  the  noise  on  detector  area.  As  dis¬ 
cussed  above,  the  background  noise  of  the  carbon  black 
composite  chemiresistors  at  low  measurement  frequencies 
scales  as  A~n/2).  The  S/N,  and  thus  the  detection  limits  of  a 
particular  carbon  black-polymer  composite  detector  towards 
a  given  analyte,  therefore  scale  as  A1/2.  The  use  of  a  detector 
film  having  the  largest  practical  volume  possible  (up  to  the 
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Table  2 

LOD  for  carbon  black-polymer  composite  detectors  and  polymer  film  SAW  detectors 


Polymer 

LOD  (ja.g/1) 

Benzene 

Cyclohexanone 

Hexane 

Nonane 

Carbon  black  composite3 

PEVA 

1.8  x  10 

1.5 

4.0  X  10 

1.3 

PCL 

5.2  x  102 

4.5  x  10 

1.3  x  103 

4.8  x  10 

SAWb 

Poly[bis(cyanoallyl)siloxane] 

4.0  x  102 

1.5  x  10 

5.3  x  103 

5.7  x  102 

Poly(methylphenylsiloxane) 

3.0  x  102 

1.4  x  10 

1.5  x  103 

1.1  x  102 

Poly(phenyl  ether) 

2.2  x  102 

1.3  x  10 

9.9  x  102 

7.9  x  10 

Poly(isobutylene) 

2.6  x  102 

3.2  x  10 

3.5  x  102 

1.9  x  10 

a  Carbon  black  composite  LOD  are  calculated  from  the  slopes  of  AR/Rb  vs.  Pi P  at  294  K  in  [31]  using  3  S.D.  noise  values  for  1  cm2  of  the  same  film  type 


at  average  experimental  film  thickness  values  of  230  nm  for  PEVA  and  80  nm  for  PCL. 
b  SAW  values  are  taken  from  [32]  for  158  MHz  SAW  oscillators  at  298  K. 


limit  of  optimum  volume  indicated  by  Eq.  (12),  or  the 
volume  at  which  the  i/f  noise,  for  the  measurement  band¬ 
width,  falls  below  the  Johnson  noise  and  the  total  noise  no 
longer  exhibits  a  dependence  on  volume)  is  thus  the  opti¬ 
mum  detector  design  under  such  conditions. 

Table  2  reports  the  S/N  values  and  deduced  limits  of 
detection  (LOD)  for  representative  carbon  black-polymer 
composite  detectors  with  various  vapor  analytes,  for  1  cm2 
of  detector  area.  Table  2  also  reports  representative  values 
taken  from  the  literature  for  selected  polymer-coated  SAW 
vapor  detectors  [32].  For  the  given  area,  the  detection  limits 
are  comparable  for  both  types  of  signal  transduction, 
although  the  carbon  black  composites  exhibit  somewhat 
higher  sensitivity  than  the  SAW  devices  for  the  analyte/ 
polymer  combinations  chosen  for  comparison.  We  have  only 
reported  LOD  as  opposed  to  limits  of  classification;  the 
former  quantity  depends  only  on  the  properties  of  the 
analyte/detector  combination,  while  the  latter  quantity  also 
depends  on  the  test  set  of  analytes  presented  to  the  array  as 
well  as  on  the  algorithms  used  to  perform  the  classification. 
In  one  particular  situation  evaluated  in  the  literature,  the 
limit  of  classification  of  an  analyte  was  shown  to  be  within  a 
factor  of  three  of  the  LOD  of  that  same  analyte,  indicating 
that  the  limit  of  classification  is  likely  to  be  on  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  as  the  LOD,  at  least  for  some  tasks  [33]. 

In  the  limit  where  the  analyte  exhibits  a  very  strong 
sorption  into  the  polymer  film  of  the  carbon  black  composite 
detector,  the  S/N  optimization  methodology  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent.  As  given  in  Eq.  (5),  the  sorption  process  under  such 
conditions  will  be  limited  by  the  amount  of  analyte  in  the 
sampled  volume.  The  AR/Rb  signal  of  the  detector  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  swelling  of  the  detector  film  [25],  so 
increasing  the  detector  area  will  reduce  the  signal  (by 
diluting  the  fixed  amount  of  sorbed  analyte  into  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  larger  volume  of  polymer).  As  long  as  the 
swelling  is  linearly  dependent  on  the  concentration  of 
analyte  sorbed  into  the  polymer  [25],  this  dilution  will 
produce  a  linear  decrease  in  the  AR/Rb  signal  with  increa¬ 
sed  detector  volume.  Because  the  noise  scales  as  A~(1/2) 
(at  constant  film  thickness),  the  S/N  under  such  conditions 
scales  as  A_<1/2)  and  small  detector  areas  are  favored.  In  fact, 


the  design  goal  under  such  conditions  is  to  insure  that  the 
most  analyte  is  sorbed  into  the  least  area  of  detector  film,  and 
signals  should  only  be  acquired  from  the  limited,  highly 
analyte- swollen,  portion  of  the  detector.  For  example,  this 
design  principle  is  appropriate  for  applications  in  which  2,4- 
dinitrotoluene,  a  vapor  component  above-buried  land  mines 
[17,34,35],  or  other  low  vapor  pressure  analytes,  are  being 
detected.  This  principle  is  exemplified  in  the  detector 
arrangement  of  Scheme  3. 

This  relationship  also  has  implications  for  sample  cham¬ 
ber  design  of  vapor  detector  arrays.  For  example,  assume 
that  the  analyte  headspace  is  comprised  of  a  vertical  column 
equal  in  area  to  the  area  of  the  detector  film,  and  that  the 
detector  film  thickness  is  1.0  x  10~4  cm.  For  A"  =  1.0  x  102, 
the  sorbed  analyte  would  come  to  equilibrium  in  a  closed 
system  with  the  vapor  phase  analyte  that  is  contained  in  a 
headspace  thickness  of  1.0  x  10  2 .  Increasing  the  thickness 
of  the  headspace  would  simply  provide  more  analyte  than  is 
needed  to  attain  the  optimal  S/N  ratio  for  the  detector 
response  and  would  require  introduction  of  more  sample 
into  the  headspace  chamber.  Alternatively,  larger  detector 
areas  could  be  used  advantageously  to  obtain  improved  S/N 
ratios  from  the  increased  number  of  analyte  molecules 
available  in  a  thicker  (closed  system)  headspace  chamber. 
In  contrast,  for  K  =  1.0  x  107,  a  1.0  x  10~4  cm  thick  detec¬ 
tor  film  would  sorb  essentially  all  of  the  analyte  from  a 
closed  system  having  a  1000  cm  thick  headspace.  A  2.6  cm2 
area  of  such  a  detector  film  could  sorb  essentially  all  of  the 
analyte  in  a  3.0  x  10~2  cm  thick  headspace  (cf.  Scheme  2) 
that  is  supplied  at  a  continuous  volumetric  flow  rate  of 
10  cm3  min-1  for  a  period  of  260  min.  For  shorter  analyte 
injection  times  (at  constant  analyte  flow  rate),  smaller 
detector  areas  are  optimal,  because  otherwise  the  fixed 
amount  of  analyte  is  distributed  into  too  large  a  detector 
area,  thereby  diminishing  the  magnitude  of  the  signal  and 
deleteriously  affecting  the  S/N  ratio  of  the  detector. 

Given  the  relationships  reported  previously  between  the 
mass  loading  of  analyte  and  the  AR/Rb  values  for  carbon 
black  composite  vapor  detectors  [25],  in  conjunction  with 
the  background  noise  levels  reported  herein,  detection  limits 
can  be  evaluated  in  the  high  sorption/low  analyte  vapor 
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pressure  regime.  At  a  noise  level  of  « 10  ppm,  and  with  a 
ARIRb  =  0.10  produced  at  a  mass  loading  of  5.0  mg  of 
analyte  sorbed  into  1  cm2  of  polymer  [25],  the  computed 
3  S.D.  detection  limit  of  a  PCL-carbon  black  composite  is 
1 .5  ng  cm'2.  This  value  can  only  be  reached  in  practice  if  an 
efficient  sampling  and  delivery  system  is  available,  such  that 
the  full  amount  of  the  sampled  analyte  can  be  delivered 
effectively  to  the  1  cm2  area  of  the  detector  film.  Of  note  is 
that  the  detection  limit  scales  inversely  with  the  film  area  and 
linearly  with  the  efficiency  of  delivery  analyte  to  the 
sampled  film  area. 

In  the  intermediate  sorption/partition  coefficient  regime, 
an  optimum  detector  volume  clearly  exists  for  which  the 
S/N,  and  therefore  the  detection  limit  performance,  of  a 
particular  analyte/polymer  combination  is  maximized.  This 
detector  volume,  and  consequently  the  optimum  film  area, 
depends  on  only  the  analyte/polymer  partition  coefficient 
and  the  sampled  analyte  volume  available  for  sorption 
into  the  detector,  and  is  readily  calculated  from  Eq.  (12). 
The  S/N  can  therefore  be  optimized  for  different  vapor 
pressure  analytes  through  control  over  the  form  factor  of 
the  detector  film,  as  demonstrated  herein  both  theoretically 
and  experimentally. 

5.2.  Geometric  considerations  of  the  detector 
for  optimum  signal/noise  performance  with 
a  fixed  sample  volume 

The  dependence  of  optimum  detector  area  on  the  analyte/ 
polymer  partition  coefficient  can  also  be  used  advanta¬ 
geously  in  the  classification  of  analytes  and  analyte  mix¬ 
tures.  In  such  a  system,  analytes  with  a  high  polymer/gas 
partition  coefficient  (generally  analytes  with  low  vapor 
pressures)  would  be  sorbed  into  the  smallest  detector  area 
possible,  producing  the  largest  signal  and  therefore  the 
largest  S/N  ratio  for  that  particular  analyte/polymer/sampler 
combination.  Higher  vapor  pressure  analytes  are,  in  turn, 
detected  with  higher  S/N  performance  at  detectors  having 
larger  film  areas.  In  fact,  an  array  of  contacts  spaced 
exponentially  along  a  polymer  film  could  be  used  advanta¬ 
geously  to  gain  information  on  the  sorption  coefficients  of 
analytes  into  polymers,  and  therefore  can  provide  additional 
classification  information  on  analytes  and  analyte  mixtures 
relative  only  to  equilibrium  AR/Rb  values  on  a  detector  film 
having  a  single,  fixed  form  factor  for  all  analytes.  A  rela¬ 
tively  simple  demonstration  of  this  principle  was  performed 
herein,  in  which  two  analytes  were  not  readily  distinguish¬ 
able  based  on  their  responses  on  a  single  type  of  detector 
located  on  the  edges  of  the  substrates,  but  the  analytes  were 
clearly  distinguishable  when  information  on  the  relative 
response  values  of  detectors  located  on  the  edge  versus 
the  face  of  the  substrate  was  used  in  the  data  analysis. 
Additional  information  is  available  if  the  analyte  flow  rate 
is  also  varied  over  the  detector  array. 

Variation  in  the  geometric  form  factor  of  detectors 
also  could  potentially  have  practical  advantages  in  the 


implementation  of  instruments  based  on  arrays  of  vapor 
detectors.  Although  information  similar  to  that  produced  by 
a  collection  of  spatiotemporally  arrayed  detectors  could  in 
principle  be  obtained  from  an  analysis  of  the  time  response 
of  a  collection  of  detectors  that  are  equivalent  both  geome¬ 
trically  and  with  respect  to  the  point  of  analyte  injection,  the 
spatiotemporal  implementation  discussed  above  has  the 
advantage  that  analytes  are  detected  on  films  that  have 
nearly  optimal  S/N  for  the  analyte  of  interest.  In  addition, 
electronically  referencing  the  response  of  a  face  detector  to 
that  of  an  edge  detector,  for  example,  would  allow  nulling  of 
the  response  to  a  high  vapor  pressure  analyte  and  subsequent 
amplification  of  only  those  signals  arising  from  low  vapor 
pressure  analytes. 

Another  feature  of  note  is  the  possible  relationship  of  this 
type  of  detector  design  to  the  biological  olfactory  system. 
Sobel  et  al.  have  recently  reported  differences  in  human 
perception  of  binary  odorant  mixtures  that  contained  an 
odorant  having  a  high  vapor  pressure  and  an  odorant  having 
a  low  vapor  pressure  [36].  The  perceptual  changes  were 
shown  to  be  produced  by  differences  in  flow  rate  between  the 
two  nostrils  of  the  human  subjects.  Although  the  mixture 
contained  fixed  concentrations  of  each  odorant,  the  subjects 
perceived  the  mixture  to  be  enriched  in  the  lower  vapor 
pressure  odorant  when  sampled  through  the  higher  flow  rate 
nostril,  and  the  same  mixture  was  perceived  to  be  enriched  in 
the  higher  vapor  pressure  odorant  when  sampled  through  the 
lower  flow  rate  nostril.  The  perceived  responses  changed 
when  the  flow  rates  in  the  nostrils  were  naturally  inter¬ 
changed  due  to  normal  physiological  processes.  The  authors 
concluded  that  the  spatiotemporally  dependent  responses  of 
olfactory  receptors  are  useful  to  humans  in  resolving  certain 
odor  mixtures  and  in  obtaining  additional  information  on  the 
composition  of  odorants  [36].  The  relatively  primitive  sys¬ 
tem  investigated  herein  demonstrates  an  analogous  principle 
in  a  non-biological  array  of  broadly  cross-reactive  vapor 
detectors.  Thus  a  differential  measurement  of  the  response 
of  two  conducting  polymer  composite  detector  arrays, 
sampling  the  same  analyte  at  different  injected  flow  rates, 
might  provide  an  interesting  platform  for  evaluating  the 
degree  to  which  spatiotemporal  response  information  can  be 
used  to  obtain  additional  classification  information  in  odor 
detection. 


6.  Conclusions 

The  dependence  of  the  relative  power  spectral  density  on 
the  volume  of  carbon  black-polymer  composite  vapor  detec¬ 
tors  was  of  the  form  .Sn  oc  1  /'f' ,  with  n  I  for  PEVA- 
carbon  black  detectors  and  n  =  0.6  for  PCL-carbon  black 
detectors  in  the  frequency  range  of  1-800  Hz.  Analytes  with 
moderate  polymer/gas  partition  coefficients  produce  the 
same  AR/Rb  response  values  on  detectors  of  constant  film 
thickness  but  of  different  area,  so  under  these  conditions  the 
S/N  is  optimized  for  detectors  of  very  large  area.  In  contrast, 
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for  finite  quantities  of  injected  sample,  analytes  with  high 
polymer/gas  partition  coefficients  produce  much  larger  A R/ 
Rb  values  on  detectors  of  small  area  that  are  positioned  to 
best  sample  the  injected  analyte  flow.  For  such  detector/ 
analyte  combinations,  detectors  of  small  area  will  exhibit 
significantly  better  vapor  detection  sensitivity.  Manipulation 
of  the  geometric  form  factor  of  carbon  black  composite 
vapor  detectors  thus  provides  a  facile  method  for  optimizing 
the  S/N  performance  for  a  particular  detector/analyte  com¬ 
bination  of  interest.  An  array  of  nominally  identical  poly¬ 
mer-carbon  black  detectors  arranged  linearly  relative  to  the 
analyte  flow  path  produces  different  spatiotemporal 
response  patterns  for  analytes  having  different  polymer/ 
gas  partition  coefficients.  Analytes  with  moderate  poly¬ 
mer/gas  partition  coefficients  produce  the  same  signals  on 
all  detectors  over  a  range  of  flow  rates,  whereas  before 
steady  state  is  reached  on  all  of  the  detectors,  analytes  with 
very  large  polymer/gas  partition  coefficients  produce  signals 
that  are  highly  dependent  on  the  analyte  flow  rate  and  the 
spatial  position  of  the  detector  in  the  array.  Such  a  config¬ 
uration  produces  useful  information  on  the  composition  of 
binary  analyte  mixtures  and  adds  classification  information 
to  an  array  of  compositionally  different  conducting  polymer 
composite  vapor  detectors. 
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Abstract 

The  responses  of  a  conducting  polymer  composite  “electronic  nose"  detector  array  were  used  to  predict  human  perceptual  descriptors  of 
odor  quality  for  a  selected  test  set  of  analytes.  The  single-component  odorants  investigated  in  this  work  included  molecules  that  are 
chemically  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  as  well  as  molecules  that  are  chemically  similar  to  each  other  but  which  are  perceived  as  having 
distinct  odor  qualities  by  humans.  Each  analyte  produced  a  different,  characteristic  response  pattern  on  the  electronic  nose  array,  with  the 
signal  strength  on  each  detector  reflecting  the  relative  binding  of  the  odorant  into  the  various  conducting  polymer  composites  of  the  detector 
array.  A  “human  perceptual  space”  was  defined  by  reference  to  English  language  descriptors  that  are  frequently  used  to  describe  odors.  Data 
analysis  techniques,  including  standard  regression,  nearest-neighbor  prediction,  principal  components  regression,  partial  least  squares  regression, 
and  feature  subset  selection,  were  then  used  to  determine  mappings  from  electronic  nose  measurements  to  this  human  perceptual  space.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  derived  mappings  was  evaluated  by  comparison  with  average  human  perceptual  data  published  by  Dravnieks.  For  specific 
descriptors,  some  models  provided  cross-validated  predictions  that  correlated  well  with  the  human  data  (above  the  0.60  level),  but  none  of  the 
models  could  accurately  predict  the  human  values  for  more  than  a  few  descriptors.  ©  2001  Elsevier  Science  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 

Keywords:  Electronic  nose;  Conducting  polymer  composites;  Odor  quality;  Human  perception;  Olfaction;  Regression  models;  Feature  selection 


1.  Introduction 

Arrays  of  broadly  responsive  vapor  detectors  are  attract¬ 
ing  increasing  interest  as  “artificial  noses”  [1-3].  Like  the 
receptors  in  the  mammalian  olfactory  system  [4],  each 
detector  in  an  "artificial  nose”  responds  to  more  than  one 
analyte,  and  each  analyte  elicits  a  response  from  more  than 
one  detector  [1-3].  Pattern  recognition  algorithms  are  then 
used  to  classify,  identify,  and  in  some  cases  quantify,  an 
analyte  in  the  vapor  phase.  One  motivation  for  studying  such 
arrays  is  eventually  to  learn  enough  about  the  process  of 
olfaction  to  construct  a  man-made,  functional  analogue  of  a 
mammalian  olfactory  system  [5]. 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  challenge  for  an  artificially-con¬ 
structed  olfactory  system  is  to  mimic  faithfully  the  mapping 
of  an  odorant-induced  detector  response  pattern  to  the 
quality  of  an  odor,  e.g.  to  its  “minty-ness”,  as  perceived 
by  a  human.  This  task  is  difficult  because  the  human 
olfactory  system  is  highly  nonlinear  in  many  respects.  For 
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example,  perceived  odor  intensity  is  a  nonlinear  function  of 
analyte  concentration  [6] .  In  addition,  qualitatively  different 
human  percepts  are  often  produced  by  varying  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  a  given  odorant.  Cross-adaptation,  masking,  and 
other  processes  involved  with  the  human  perception  of  odor 
mixtures  [7]  further  complicate  the  signal  processing 
involved  in  olfaction  [8].  A  further  level  of  complexity 
results  because  humans  are  variable  genetically  in  their 
perception  of  many  odorants  [9].  Thus,  any  static,  gener- 
ically-constructed,  artificial  olfactory  device  could  at  best 
capture  some  average  human  perceptual  processes  for  a 
representative  set  of  odorants.  Of  course,  this  does  not 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  “trainable”  device  that  could 
be  tuned  to  match  the  perceptual  profile  of  a  specific 
individual,  however,  developing  such  a  system  poses  yet 
another  set  of  challenges. 

The  artificial  nose  implementation  that  was  used  in  this 
study  consists  of  an  array  of  conducting  polymer  compo¬ 
sites,  in  which  each  detector  material  of  the  array  has  regions 
of  a  conductive  material  interspersed  into  regions  of  an 
insulating  organic  polymer  [10,1 1],  The  conductive  material 
is  typically  carbon  black  although  it  could  also  be  an 
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inorganic  metal  or  an  organic  electrically-conductive  poly¬ 
mer.  Sorption  of  an  odorant  into  the  polymer  produces  a 
swelling  of  the  polymer  film,  which  in  turn  leads  to  an 
increase  in  the  dc  electrical  resistance  of  the  detector.  The 
electrical  output  signals  from  an  array  of  such  detectors  are 
then  transferred  to  a  central  processing  unit  for  odorant 
analysis  and  classification.  This  implementation  of  an  elec¬ 
tronic  nose  was  chosen  for  study  because  it  is  readily 
investigated  experimentally  [11],  allows  inclusion  of  a 
chemically  diverse  set  of  detectors  [12],  has  been  shown 
to  parallel  mean  human  olfactory  detection  threshold  beha¬ 
vior  for  several  classes  of  organic  vapors  [10],  and  has  been 
shown  in  selected  test  cases  to  parallel  human  and  monkey 
olfaction  in  the  positive  correlation  between  its  discrimina¬ 
tion  ability  and  the  chemical  dissimilarity  between  members 
of  a  pair  of  odorants  [13]. 

The  specific  focus  of  the  current  study  was  to  investigate 
whether  the  responses  of  an  array  of  such  detectors  could 
be  used  to  predict  accurately  the  perceived  quality  of  an 
odorant  as  reported  by  human  panelists.  Only  chemically 
pure  single-component  analytes  were  investigated,  due  to 
the  further  complications  described  above  relating  to  the 
human  olfactory  perception  of  odorant  mixtures.  Data  on 
human  perception  of  odor  quality  for  a  variety  of  odorants 
were  obtained  from  tabulations  available  in  the  literature 
[14].  Electronic  nose  responses  were  collected  for  a  selected 
subset  of  the  same  compounds.  The  odorants  investigated 
in  our  work  included  molecules  that  are  chemically  similar 
but  which  are  perceived  as  being  different  by  humans,  as 
well  as  molecules  that  are  chemically  quite  distinct  from 
each  other.  Successful  odor  quality  prediction  is  critical 
not  only  for  meeting  the  intellectual  challenge  of  construct¬ 
ing  an  artificial  olfactory  system,  but  also  for  many  indus¬ 
trial  quality  control  applications  of  an  artificial  nose  in 
which  product  assessments  (good/bad)  must  be  made  with 
respect  to  human  perception  rather  than  with  respect  to 
changes  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  odors  of  concern 
[15-17], 

2.  Experimental 

2.1.  Chemicals  and  data  collection 

Twenty-one  odorants  (Table  1)  were  evaluated  in  this 
work.  All  chemicals  were  obtained  from  Aldrich  Chemical 
Corp.  and  were  used  as  received.  Sets  of  chemically  homo¬ 
logous  odorants  (for  example,  a  series  of  straight-chain 
alcohols,  a  series  of  aliphatic  esters,  a  series  of  straight- 
chain  aliphatic  acids,  a  series  of  benzene  derivatives,  etc.) 
were  chosen  such  that  the  odors  were  associated  with 
common,  but  not  identical,  human  odor  descriptors  both 
within  a  set  and  between  sets  of  odorants.  A  total  of  20 
insulating  polymers  were  used  to  form  the  carbon  black/ 
polymer  composite  detectors  in  the  electronic  nose  (Table  2). 
Detectors  were  fabricated  as  described  previously  [12]. 


Table  1 

Odorants  used  in  this  study 


1 

1 -Butanol 

2 

1-Hexanol 

3 

1-Heptanol 

4 

1-Octanol 

5 

Ethyl  propionate 

6 

Ethyl  butyrate 

7 

Propyl  butyrate 

8 

Amyl  butyrate 

9 

Isopentyl  acetate 

10 

Pentanoic  acid 

11 

Hexanoic  acid 

12 

Toluene 

13 

Anisole 

14 

Phenyl  ethanol 

15 

Phenyl  acetylene 

16 

Tetrahydrothiophene 

17 

Thiophene 

18 

Butanoic  acid 

19 

Pyridine 

20 

Citral 

21 

Limonene 

All  odorant  exposures  were  performed  using  a  computer- 
controlled  vapor  generation  and  control  system  that  regu¬ 
lated  the  identity,  concentration,  exposure  time,  and  flow 
rate  of  the  analyte  above  the  detectors  [18].  The  experi¬ 
mental  protocol  for  each  odorant  exposure  was  5  min  of 
clean  air  flow,  followed  by  5  min  of  air  flow  containing  the 
odorant  at  a  partial  pressure  corresponding  to  5%  of  its  vapor 
pressure,  followed  by  another  5  min  of  clean  air  flow.  The 
detectors  were  exposed  to  each  odorant  a  minimum  of  10 
times.  Analyte  identities  were  varied  in  random  order 
between  each  exposure. 

Table  2 

Polymers  contained  in  the  detectors  of  the  carbon  black/polymer 
composite  electronic  nose  array 

Detector 

Polymer 

i 

Poly(4-vinyl  phenol) 

2 

Poly(A-vinylpyrrolidone) 

3 

Poly(sulfone) 

4 

Poly(methyl  methacrylate) 

5 

Poly(caprolactone) 

6 

Poly(ethylene-c0-vinyl  acetate),  82%  ethylene 

7 

Poly(ethylene  oxide) 

8 

Poly(ethylene) 

9 

Poly(vinylidene  fluoride) 

10 

Poly(ethylene  glycol) 

11 

Poly(vinyl  acetate) 

12 

Poly(styrene) 

13 

Poly(butadiene) 

14 

Poly(styrene-co-allyl  alcohol) 

15 

Poly(a-methylstyrene) 

16 

Hydroxypropyl  cellulose 

17 

Poly(styrene  sulfonic  acid) 

18 

Polycarbonate  bisphenol  A) 

19 

Poly(epichlorohydrin) 

20 

Poly(styrene-co-butadiene) 
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Only  the  steady-state  response  data  were  used  in  analysis 
of  the  electronic  nose  array  signals.  Specifically,  the  data 
were  reduced  to  produce  a  AR/Rb  value  for  each  detector, 
where  Rb  is  the  drift-corrected  baseline  response  of  the 
detector  during  the  analyte  exposure  period  and  A R  is  the 
steady-state  differential  resistance  response  of  the  detector 
with  respect  to  the  value  of  Rb.  The  data  for  each  exposure 
were  then  expressed  as  a  response  vector,  with  each  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  vector  corresponding  to  the  A R/Rb  value  of  a 
particular  detector.  The  results  from  individual  exposures  to 
a  given  odorant  were  averaged  to  produce  a  single  twenty¬ 
dimensional  vector  that  described  the  response  of  the  detec¬ 
tor  array  to  each  odorant.  The  electronic  nose  measurements 
were,  thus,  reduced  to  a  21  x  20  matrix,  M,  whose  rows 
corresponded  to  different  odorants  and  whose  columns 
corresponded  to  different  detectors. 

The  measurement  data  can  be  visualized  to  some  extent 
by  performing  principal  components  analysis  (PCA)  on  the 
raw  twenty-dimensional  measurement  space  and  projecting 
the  data  onto  the  two  leading  principal  component  direc¬ 
tions.  Fig.  1  shows  all  of  the  odorants  in  this  PCA  space.  The 
numerical  label  next  to  each  point  can  be  translated  into  a 
chemical  name  using  Table  1.  Note,  for  example,  that  points 
I  4,  which  correspond  to  straight  chain  aliphatic  alcohols, 
are  well-clustered  in  the  principal  components  space. 

2.2.  Perceptual  odor  quality 

Perceptual  odor  quality  values  for  humans  were  obtained 
from  Dravnieks’  Atlas  of  Odor  Character  Profiles.  [14],  In 


Dravnieks’  study,  over  100  people  of  both  sexes,  spanning  a 
wide  range  of  ages,  and  including  smokers  as  well  as  non- 
smokers,  were  evaluated.  The  rationale  for  using  such  a 
diverse  group  of  panelists  was  apparently  to  insure  that  the 
reported  percepts  would  be  consistent  with  those  of  the 
population  at  large.  Each  participant  was  asked  to  smell  a 
collection  of  odorants  and  was  instructed  to  assign  a  score 
from  0  through  5  to  each  of  146  different  descriptors 
(adjectives)  that  are  used  in  the  English  language  to  describe 
odors.  For  example,  a  panelist  could  give  an  odorant  a  score 
of  3  in  the  “etherish,  anesthetic”  category,  4  in  the  “minty” 
category,  and  0  in  each  of  the  remaining  categories.  Scores 
are  intended  to  reflect  the  degree  to  which  the  panelist 
believes  that  a  descriptor  is  appropriate  for  a  given  odorant, 
with  a  value  of  0  meaning  not  appropriate.  As  described  by 
Dravnieks,  care  was  exercised  in  the  experimental  procedure 
to  insure  that  artificial  biases  were  not  introduced  into  the 
results.  Of  the  146  descriptors  considered  by  Dravnieks,  the 
seventeen  descriptors  listed  in  Table  3  were  selected  for  use 
in  our  study  based  on  the  frequency  and  extent  to  which  they 
were  used  by  the  panelists  to  describe  our  selected  set  of  test 
odorants  (Table  1). 

For  the  purposes  of  our  study,  a  limitation  with  Dravnieks’ 
Atlas  is  that  only  averages  across  the  entire  group  of  pane¬ 
lists  are  provided,  so  score  profiles  for  individual  partici¬ 
pants  are  not  available.  Also,  the  variance  (or  the 
distribution)  of  scores  given  to  a  particular  odorant-descrip¬ 
tor  pair  was  not  reported.  Instead,  the  available  data  for  each 
odorant-descriptor  pair  consist  of  two  quantities:  percentage 
of  usage  and  percentage  of  applicability.  The  usage  indicates 
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Fig.  1.  Conducting  polymer  composite  detector  response  data  for  the  21  odorants  in  two-dimensional  principal  component  space.  The  numerical  labels 
associated  with  each  point  correspond  to  the  analytes  listed  in  Table  1. 
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Table  3 

Scent  descriptors  used  in  this  study3 


1 

Fruity  (citrus) 

2 

Fruity  (non-citrus) 

3 

Floral 

4 

Minty 

5 

Etherish 

6 

Gasoline 

7 

Sharp,  pungent 

8 

Oily 

9 

Putrid,  foul,  decayed 

10 

Woody 

11 

Sweet 

12 

Herbal 

13 

Musty 

14 

Medicinal 

15 

Sour 

16 

Paint 

17 

Sweaty 

From  [14]. 


the  percentage  of  panelists  who  assigned  a  non-zero  score  to 
the  descriptor  for  the  given  odorant.  This  quantity  can  be 
interpreted  as  a  probability  value.  The  percentage  of  applic¬ 
ability  is  the  geometric  mean  of  the  usage  and  the  average 
score  level  assigned  by  the  panelists. 

Dravnieks  suggests  that  the  percentage  of  applicability  is 
“the  most  equitable  indicator  of  the  descriptor  applicabil¬ 
ity”  to  human  perception.  However,  we  have  observed  that 
the  usage,  score  level,  and  applicability  are  all  highly 
correlated.  For  example.  Fig.  2  shows  a  plot  of  the  score 
level  versus  usage  for  the  chemicals  and  descriptors  used  in 
our  study.  A  clear  functional  relationship  is  apparent 


between  the  score  level  and  usage.  However,  because  the 
relationships  between  the  quantities  are  nonlinear,  it  is  not 
clear  which,  if  either,  quantity  will  be  more  easily  predicted 
from  the  electronic  nose  measurements.  Feature  vectors  for 
the  electronic  nose  response  data  and  values  of  the  organo¬ 
leptic  descriptors  for  the  21  odorants  of  Table  1  are  available 
at  http://www-aig.jpl.nasa.gov/mls/home/burl/data/odor_- 
quality/. 

2.3.  Data  analysis 

The  goal  is  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  the  response  of 
the  electronic  nose  to  a  given  odorant  can  quantitatively 
predict  the  usage,  score  level,  and/or  applicability  that  would 
be  provided  on  average  by  a  group  of  human  panelists  for 
each  of  the  seventeen  descriptors.  The  different  approaches 
that  have  been  explored  towards  this  goal  are  described 
below. 

2.3.1.  Standard  regression  and  nearest-neighbor 
approaches 

2.3. 1.1.  Standard  linear  regression.  With  the  electronic 
nose  measurements  expressed  as  a  21  x  20  matrix  M  and 
the  human  panelist  ratings  for  a  particular  descriptor/ 
quantity  expressed  as  a  21  x  1  vector  h ,  the  problem 
reduces  to  finding  a  vector- valued  function  /  such  that  the 
prediction  hp  =f(M)  is  approximately  equal  to  h.  Of  the 
many  possible  classes  of  functions  /,  we  restricted  our 
attention  to  linear  (f(M)  =  Mw)  and  affine  (f(M)  =  Mw 
-l-wo)  models,  as  well  as  “clipped”  linear  and  affine  models 
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Fig.  2.  Plot  of  the  average  human-assigned  score  level  vs.  percent  usage  for  each  chemical/descriptor  pair  in  our  study.  The  two  quantities  are  clearly  highly 
correlated,  with  5  approximately  equal  to  0.33m  +  0.58m2. 
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that  incorporate  a  nonlinearity  on  the  output  to  confine 
predictions  to  the  range  [0,  1],  the  same  range  as  for  the 
human  perceptual  data.  Note  that  the  affine  form  can  be 
reduced  to  the  linear  case  by  augmenting  the  measurement 
matrix  M  with  an  additional  column  of  ones  and  increasing 
the  dimensionality  of  the  weight  vector  by  one.  Hence,  the 
linear  form  can  be  focused  on  without  loss  of  generality. 

The  weight  vector  that  minimizes  the  mean  squared  error 
between  the  predictions  and  the  targets  is  well  known: 

w=(M'M)~1M'h  (1) 

Given  a  1  x  20  measurement  vector  m  for  an  odorant  whose 
quality  descriptors  are  to  be  predicted,  the  regression  model 
predicts:  hp  =  mw.  Note  that  for  numerical  calculations  the 
weight  vector  w  is  generally  obtained  by  solving  the  equa¬ 
tion  (M'M)w  =  M'h  via  LU  decomposition  and  backsub- 
stitution,  rather  than  by  computing  the  inverse  of  (M'M)  [19]. 

2. 3. 1.2.  Nearest  neighbor  models.  A  different  type  of 
predictor  is  based  on  the  idea  of  nearest  neighbors.  If  two 
odorants  have  similar  electronic  nose  patterns,  then  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  descriptors  provided  by  human 
observers  for  these  two  odorants  would  also  be  very 
similar.  The  nearest  neighbor  model  makes  a  prediction 
for  a  test  odorant  having  an  electronic  nose  signature  m 
by  first  finding  the  row  in  M  that  is  most  similar  to  m  (e.g. 
using  a  Euclidean  distance  metric).  The  human  perceptual 
value  for  this  nearest  neighbor  is  then  taken  as  the  prediction 
for  the  test  odorant.  The  reference  library  of  electronic  nose 
measurements  imparts  a  partitioning  of  the  measurement 
space  into  distinct  regions  in  which  a  single  library  example 
will  be  the  nearest  neighbor  of  any  example  that  falls  into  the 
region.  The  predictions  for  any  example  falling  in  this  region 
will  be  the  same  as  for  the  library  example. 

2.3.2.  Basic  testing  procedure 

A  leave-one-out  cross-validation  procedure  was  used  to 
evaluate  the  performance  of  the  predictors.  In  this  approach, 
the  electronic  nose  signals  for  one  odorant  were  withheld  for 
use  in  testing.  The  remaining  N  —  1  (=20)  odorants  were 
then  used  to  train  the  model  (i.e.  to  determine  the  weight 
vector  w  in  the  regression  approach  or  to  serve  as  the 
reference  library  in  the  nearest  neighbor  approach).  This 
process  was  repeated  N  times,  with  each  odorant  serving  a 
turn  as  the  holdout  example.  The  predictions  of  both  models 
for  all  odorants  were  then  compared  to  the  actual  human 
target  data  for  the  odorants  of  interest. 

3.  Results 

3.1.  Performance  of  standard  regression  and  nearest 
neighbor  approaches 

Fig.  3a  shows  the  correlation  coefficients  between  the 
predictions  of  the  clipped  linear  regression  model  and  the 


odor  targets.  The  integer-valued  ^-coordinates  (values  from 
1  to  17)  represent  the  particular  descriptors  indicated  in 
Table  3.  The  y-axis  shows  the  correlation  coefficient 
achieved  for  each  descriptor/quantity  (u  =  usage,  s  = 
score,  a  =  applicability).  Overall,  the  regression  predictor 
performed  poorly.  Only  3  of  the  17  descriptors  (“floral”, 
“sour”,  and  “paint”)  have  at  least  one  quantity  predicted 
above  the  0.60  level.  The  median  correlation  coefficient 
across  all  descriptors/quantities  for  this  model  is  0.21.  The 
predictability  of  usage,  score,  or  applicability  were  all  fairly 
similar,  having  median  values  of  0.21,  0.21,  and  0.22, 
respectively. 

Fig.  3b  presents  the  correlation  coefficients  between 
the  predictions  of  the  nearest  neighbor  model  and  targets. 
Overall,  this  predictor  also  performed  poorly.  Only  3  of 
the  17  descriptors  (“fruity  non-citrus”,  “woody”,  and 
“sweet”)  have  at  least  one  quantity  predicted  above  the 
0.60  level.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  descriptors 
that  are  predicted  well  by  the  regression  model  do  not 
intersect  with  the  descriptors  that  are  predicted  well  by 
the  nearest-neighbor  model.  The  median  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cient  for  the  nearest  neighbor  model  across  all  descriptors/ 
quantities  is  0.25. 

Several  variations  in  the  preprocessing  of  the  electronic 
nose  measurements  were  explored,  including  normalization 
of  each  chemical  signature  to  remove  concentration  infor¬ 
mation,  and  auto-scaling  the  detector  values  to  remove 
means  and  equalize  variances.  Concentration  normalization 
resulted  in  a  slight  increase  in  the  performance  of  the 
regression  model  (median  =  0.32)  and  a  modest  decrease 
in  the  performance  of  the  nearest  neighbor  model 
(median  =  0.07;  only  one  descriptor  above  0.60).  Auto¬ 
scaling  does  not  affect  the  regression  model,  but  resulted 
in  degraded  performance  for  the  nearest  neighbor  model 
(median  =  0.07). 

3.2.  More  sophisticated  regression  and  feature  selection 
approaches 

The  poor  predictive  abilities  of  the  standard  linear  regres¬ 
sion  and  nearest  neighbor  models  should  not  be  surprising 
given  that  the  number  of  examples  (odorants)  is  comparable 
to  the  number  of  dimensions  (detectors).  In  fact,  under  the 
leave-one-out  cross  validation  procedure,  20  examples  and 
20  dimensions  were  present.  Assuming  that  the  20  x  20 
measurement  matrix  is  non-singular,  the  regression  model, 
thus,  provides  a  unique  weight  vector  that  exactly  maps  the 
training  measurements  to  the  training  targets.  However, 
since  the  measurements  (and  targets)  include  noise,  this 
will  clearly  lead  to  overfitting  and  poor  generalization  on 
new  examples.  There  are  several  approaches  available  for 
such  situations:  (1)  ridge  regression  to  improve  the  con¬ 
ditioning  of  the  M'M  matrix;  (2)  principal  components 
regression  to  orthogonalize  the  measurements  and  discard 
noise;  (3)  partial  least  squares  regression  (PFS),  also  used  to 
ignore  redundant  detector  measurements  and  to  discard 
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Descriptor 


Fig.  3.  (a)  Correlation  between  clipped  linear  regression  predictions  and  human  target  values.  The  symbols  “w”,  “s”,  and  represent  usage,  score,  and 
applicability,  respectively.  Only  descriptors  3,  15,  and  16  (floral,  sour,  paint)  are  predicted  above  the  0.6  level,  (b)  Correlation  between  nearest  neighbor 
predictions  and  human  target  values.  Only  descriptors  2,  10,  and  11  (fruity  non-citrus,  woody,  sweet)  are  predicted  above  the  0.6  level. 


noise;  and  (4)  feature  subset  selection  algorithms  to  reduce 
the  number  of  features  used  by  the  predictor. 

3.2.1.  Ridge  regression 

One  view  of  standard  regression  is  that  the  matrix  M'M  is 
a  covariance  matrix  (if  the  mean  value  of  each  detector  is 
first  removed  from  M).  The  standard  regression  solution, 
therefore,  attempts  to  estimate  the  covariance  between 


detectors  based  on  data  from  a  very  limited  number  of 
examples.  Such  estimates  can  often  be  improved  by  shrink¬ 
ing  toward  the  identity  matrix  [20].  Mathematically,  M'M 
is  replaced  by  (1  —  y)M'M  +  y  tr[M'M]/ns/,  where  ns  is  the 
number  of  detectors  and  y  a  free  parameter  that  controls 
the  amount  of  regularization. 

To  select  the  proper  value  of  y,  the  following  nested  cross- 
validation  procedure  was  used: 
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for  x  =  1:  nx  (%  holdout  example  x  for  final  testing) 
%  Perform  selection  of  y* 
for  7  =  0:  dy:_l 
for  v  =  1 :  nx—  1 

Perform  cross-validated  evaluation  with 
parameter  y  using  all  examples  excluding  x. 

end 

end 

Choose  y*  =  _best  y_value  based  on  inner  loop 
results. 

Train  regularized  regression  model  using  y*  and  all 
examples  excluding  x. 

Use  regularized  regression  model  to  predict  human 
value  for  example  x. 
end 

Compare  predicted  values  with  targets. 

Experimentally,  a  value  of  dy  =  0.01  was  used.  Due  to  the 
small  number  of  examples  available  in  the  inner  loop,  the  y 
loop  was  started  at  y  =  dy  rather  than  at  0.  The  inner  loop 
cross-validation  generally  selected  y*  values  of  0.01  or  0.02, 
with  one  value  as  high  as  0.04;  however,  the  outer  loop 
performance  using  the  y*  regularized  regression  model 
turned  out  to  be  slightly  worse  than  using  the  standard 
regression  model  with  y  =  0. 

3.2.2.  Principal  components  regression 

When  the  measurements  from  different  detectors  are 
highly  correlated  or  are  noisy,  the  presence  of  the  inverse 
in  Eq.  (1)  often  precludes  obtaining  a  good  weight  vector 
through  standard  linear  regression.  One  approach  to  resolve 
this  problem  is  to  perform  a  principal  components  analysis 
on  M'  to  determine  the  directions  that  have  the  most 
variance.  The  data  are  then  projected  onto  this  reduced 
dimensional  subspace,  and  directions  with  smaller  variance 
are  presumed  to  correspond  to  noise  and  are  discarded.  The 
target  values  are  then  predicted  from  the  projected  subspace 
rather  than  from  the  original  data.  In  the  chemometrics 
literature,  this  approach  is  known  as  principal  components 
regression  (PCR),  and  the  projected  data  are  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  “score  matrix”.  In  many  cases,  PCR 
provides  an  alternative  solution  to  the  regression  problem 
that  may  be  better-behaved  than  standard  regression. 

For  the  data  of  concern  in  this  work,  however,  the  PCR 
approach  performed  poorly.  In  fact,  the  median  cross-vali¬ 
dated  correlation  coefficient  across  all  descriptors/quantities 
was  worse  than  for  the  raw  20-dimensional  data  for  all 
values  of  k,  except  k  =  18,  for  which  the  result  obtained 
using  PCR  was  better  by  a  small  amount  than  that  obtained 
using  standard  regression. 

3.2.3.  Partial  least  squares  regression 

Partial  least  squares  regression  (PLS)  is  another  method 
that  provides  an  alternative  solution  to  the  regression  pro¬ 
blem.  The  PLS  method  is  similar  to  PCR,  except  that  both 
the  target  vector  and  the  measurements  are  used  to  determine 


a  lower-dimensional  subspace  from  which  the  predictions 
will  be  made.  Determination  of  the  subspace  is  accom¬ 
plished  through  an  iterative  procedure  as  described  in  the 
literature  [21]. 

The  same  leave-one-out  cross-validation  testing  scheme 
described  above  was  used  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
PLS  regression  in  predicting  the  values  of  the  human- 
provided  descriptors  from  the  conducting  polymer  compo¬ 
site  vapor  detector  measurements.  On  average,  the  PLS 
predictor  performed  slightly  better  than  standard  regression, 
producing  median  correlation  values  for  usage,  score,  and 
applicability  of  0.30,  0.29,  and  0.30,  respectively.  However, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  only  one  descriptor  (#10,  “woody”)  was 
predicted  above  the  0.60  level. 

3.2.4.  Feature  subset  selection 

A  different  approach  to  possibly  improve  predictions 
based  on  models  derived  from  limited  data  is  to  consider 
subsets  of  the  raw  detectors.  For  20  detectors,  there  are 
nfs  =  (2'20)  —  1  (slightly  over  1  million)  possible  subsets. 
Various  feature  subset  selection  algorithms  that  use  heur¬ 
istics  to  guide  the  search  for  good  subsets  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  machine  learning  and  pattern  recognition 
communities  [22,23].  In  our  study,  however,  we  have 
avoided  the  use  of  such  techniques  and  instead  have  used 
large  amounts  of  computation  to  exhaustively  evaluate  every 
subset  of  features.  By  doing  so,  we  avoid  the  uncertainty 
inherent  in  not  knowing  whether  the  search  heuristics  lead  to 
significant  degradations  in  achievable  performance.  In  other 
words,  exhaustive  subset  evaluation  is  an  academic 
approach  that  will  enable  us  to  study  the  prediction  problem 
without  adding  confusion  from  approximations.  However, 
for  significantly  larger  array  sizes  and/or  with  limited  com¬ 
putational  resources,  the  heuristic  approaches  may  be  the 
only  feasible  way  to  proceed. 

To  evaluate  a  particular  subset  of  features,  the  following 
nested  cross-validation  procedure  was  considered: 

for  x  =  1:  nx  (%  holdout  example  x  for  final  testing) 
%  Perform  feature  selection 
for  fs  =  1:  «fs  (%) 
for  y  =  1 :  nx—  1  (%) 

Perform  cross-validated  evaluation  of  feature 
set  f  using  all  examples  excluding  x. 
end 
end 

Choose  feature  set  fs*  based  on  some  selection 
criteria. 

Train  regression  model  using  feature  set  fs*  and  all 
examples  excluding  x. 

Use  regression  model  to  predict  human  value  for 
example  x  based  on  feature  set  fs*. 

end 

Compare  predicted  values  with  targets. 

Clearly,  the  computational  requirements  of  this  procedure 
are  quite  demanding.  To  make  the  execution  feasible,  the 
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Fig.  4.  Correlation  between  partial  least  squares  predictions  and  human  target  values.  The  symbols  “m”,  ‘V’,  and  “0”  represent  usage,  score,  and 
applicability,  respectively.  Only  descriptor  10  (woody)  is  predicted  above  the  0.6  level. 


outer  x-loop  was  parallelized  across  a  dozen  or  so  SUN  Ultra 
60  (dual  CPU)  and  SUN  Ultra  2  (single  CPU)  workstations, 
with  each  processor  handling  one  pass  through  the  body  of 
the  loop.  Results  were  saved  to  disk  at  the  end  of  the  fs-loop 
and  later  merged. 

The  inner-most  cross-validation  loop  (the  y-loop)  requires 
the  computation  of  ( M'xyMxy )  -  1  M'xyHxy ,  where  Mxy  consists 
of  all  the  measurements  excluding  examples  x  and  y  and  Hxy 
consists  of  the  corresponding  human  values.  Hxy  is  a  matrix 
with  each  column  containing  the  human  data  for  a  particular 
descriptor/quantity;  thus  Hxy  has  51  =  17  x  3  columns. 
Each  pass  through  the  y-loop  appears  to  require  an  inversion 
of  the  matrix  M'xyMxy,  requiring  work  proportional  to  the 
third  power  of  the  number  of  features  involved.  However,  the 
Sherman-Morison-Woodbury  formula,  which  specifies 
how  a  rank  one  correction  to  a  matrix  affects  the  inverse, 
can  be  applied  so  that  only  one  inversion  is  required,  rather 
than  nx—  1  inversions.  The  main  idea  is  to  compute  the 
inverse  of  M'XMX  (measurements  excluding  example  .r)  once 
before  the  y-loop  and  then  note  that  M'xyMxy  is  related  to 
M'XMX  by  a  rank  one  correction  involving  example  y.  A 
correction  can  also  applied  to  the  quantity  M'XHX  to  obtain 
M'xyHxy  with  less  work  than  recomputing  on  each  pass 
through  the  loop.  This  procedure  greatly  reduced  the 
computational  complexity. 

A  number  of  possible  selection  criteria  could  be  applied  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  loop  over  feature  sets.  The  most 
straightforward  criterion  is  to  choose  for  each  descriptor/ 
quantity  the  feature  set  fs*  that  results  in  the  best  inner-loop 
(y-loop)  cross-validated  correlation.  Other  inner-loop 
assessment  metrics  such  as  mean  square  error,  maximum 


absolute  error,  and  maximum  relative  error  can  also  be 
considered.  Intuition  suggests,  however,  that  models  based 
on  a  smaller  number  of  features  may  generalize  better  to  new 
examples,  so  it  seems  reasonable  to  bias  the  feature  selection 
strategy  towards  feature  sets  having  smaller  numbers  of 
features.  For  example,  rather  than  choosing  the  feature  set 
providing  the  best  inner  loop  performance,  the  best  feature 
set  having  exactly  (or  at  most)  a  predetermined  number  of 
features  was  chosen.  Similar  biasing  rules  such  as  selecting 
the  smallest-sized  feature  set  whose  performance  on  the 
inner  loop  exceeds  a  given  threshold,  or  whose  performance 
on  the  inner  loop  is  “close  enough”  to  the  best  performance 
achieved  by  any  feature  set,  may  also  be  considered. 

Table  4  shows  the  results  of  the  feature  selection  experi¬ 
ment.  For  each  iteration  of  the  outer  loop,  the  inner  loop 
cross-validated  correlation  scores  were  used  to  select  the 
best  set  of  k  detectors.  Thus,  nx  best  detector  sets  could 
potentially  be  identified  for  a  given  k  value.  The  median 
inner-loop  correlation  values  over  these  best  detector  sets  are 
shown  in  column  2  of  the  table,  where  the  median  is  taken 
over  all  descriptors/quantities  as  well  as  over  the  best 
detector  sets.  The  score  of  the  best  inner  loop  models  when 
applied  to  the  outer  loop  holdout  examples  is  shown  in 
column  3  (median  across  all  descriptors/quantities). 

The  best  cross-validated  correlation  score  that  could  have 
been  achieved  by  a  single  feature  set  of  size  k  is  shown  in 
column  4.  Note  that  these  scores  were  obtained  by  evaluat¬ 
ing  all  feature  sets  of  size  k  on  the  outer  loop  task;  then  the 
set  that  produced  the  best  results  was  chosen  and  its  results 
were  reported  in  column  4  (i.e.  feature  subset  selection  was 
based  on  the  test  set). 
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Table  4 

Results  of  feature  selection  experiments 


Number  of 
detectors  ( k ) 

Median  inner 
loop  score 

Outer  loop 

score 

Idealized  outer 
loop  score 

i 

0.37 

0.19 

0.40 

2 

0.48 

0.10 

0.50 

3 

0.55 

0.10 

0.57 

4 

0.61 

0.10 

0.63 

5 

0.65 

0.13 

0.65 

6 

0.70 

0.12 

0.74 

7 

0.74 

0.11 

0.77 

8 

0.76 

0.13 

0.77 

9 

0.77 

0.15 

0.78 

10 

0.82 

0.21 

0.82 

11 

0.86 

0.25 

0.87 

12 

0.88 

0.30 

0.90 

13 

0.90 

0.26 

0.90 

14 

0.91 

0.25 

0.91 

15 

0.92 

0.26 

0.88 

16 

0.93 

0.17 

0.86 

17 

0.96 

0.21 

0.82 

18 

0.99 

0.08 

0.84 

19 

0.39 

0.09 

0.63 

20 

0.02 

0.18 

0.25 

The  fact  that  the  column  4  numbers  are  large  is  interest¬ 
ing,  because  it  indicates  that  certain  linear  regression  models 
using  subsets  of  features  can  accurately  predict  the  human 
data  in  cross-validation  tests.  For  example.  Table  5  shows 
the  smallest  models  that  yielded  cross-validated  correlation 
above  0.6  for  the  usage  quantity  of  each  descriptor.  How¬ 
ever,  in  Table  4  the  large  margin  between  column  2  and 
column  3  casts  doubt  on  whether  the  models  that  produced 
column  4  will  generalize  well  to  new  data.  More  specifically, 
column  2  represents  the  expected  performance  based  on  the 


Table  5 

Smallest  models  yielding  a  cross-validated  correlation  above  0.6  for  the 
descriptor  usage  quantity 


Descriptor 

k 

Model” 

1 

Fruity  citrus 

15 

5,  7,  11,  16,  19 

2 

Fruity  non-citrus 

5 

5,  12.  13,  15,  18 

3 

Floral 

8 

2,  3,  5,  10,  12,  14,  17,  19 

4 

Minty 

9 

2,  4,  7,  9,  10,  11,  14,  18,  20 

5 

Etherish 

4 

1,  5,  6,  13 

6 

Gasoline 

3 

1,  5,  13 

7 

Sharp,  pungent 

2 

4,  14 

8 

Oily 

2 

16,  20 

9 

Putrid,  foul,  decayed 

5 

1,  6,  15,  18,  20 

10 

Woody 

4 

11,  13,  15,  19 

11 

Sweet 

4 

7,  12,  15,  17 

12 

Herbal 

2 

6,  14 

13 

Musty 

2 

6,  20 

14 

Medicinal 

7 

3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  11,  12 

15 

Sour 

6 

1,  2,  5,  15,  16,  18 

16 

Paint 

4 

3,  6,  13,  14 

17 

Sweaty 

2 

2,  20 

a  Underlined  values  indicate  excluded  detectors. 


models  that  worked  best  in  the  inner-loop  cross-validation 
(train  on  nx— 2  examples,  test  on  1).  Column  3  indicates  the 
performance  of  these  “good”  inner-loop  models  when 
applied  to  the  outer-loop  holdout  example.  Clearly,  the 
performance  of  the  models  was  highly  degraded  under  these 
conditions.  Even  though  a  good  inner-loop  model  could  be 
obtained,  the  existence  of  such  a  model  did  not  insure  that 
the  same  model  would  work  well  in  the  outer-loop  cross- 
validation.  Analogously,  some  models  worked  well  on  the 
outer-loop  cross-validation,  but  this  does  not  insure  that  the 
same  models  will  work  well  for  new  data. 


4.  Discussion 

This  study  considered  single-component  odorants  con¬ 
sisting  of  simple  organic  vapors  without  significant  aroma 
activity  (arguably  the  simplest  case).  For  specific  descrip¬ 
tors,  some  models  provided  cross-validated  predictions  that 
correlated  well  with  the  human  data  (above  the  0.60  level), 
but  none  of  the  models  could  accurately  predict  the  human 
values  for  more  than  a  few  descriptors. 

The  models  based  on  feature  subset  selection  were 
especially  intriguing.  Relatively  small  subsets  of  detectors 
(e.g.  as  listed  in  Table  5)  in  some  cases  provided  good 
cross-validated  predictions  of  most  of  the  human  descrip¬ 
tors.  However,  because  these  subsets  could  not  be  identified 
through  a  rigorous  model  selection  procedure,  the  results 
may  not  generalize  to  new  data.  Further  evidence  for 
this  conclusion  is  given  by  the  model  selection  procedure 
itself.  The  large  discrepancy  between  the  inner  loop  cross- 
validated  correlation  values  and  the  resulting  outer  loop 
cross-validated  correlation  values  (i.e.  comparison  of  col¬ 
umn  2  and  column  3  in  Table  4)  indicates  that  at  least 
some  “good”  inner-loop  models  perform  poorly  on  new 
data. 

The  term  “overfitting”  is  typically  applied  to  describe  the 
situation  in  which  models  or  parameters  are  adjusted  to  fit  a 
training  set  to  the  best  degree  possible.  In  our  case,  the 
feature  subset  selection  procedure  uses  the  criteria  “find  the 
best  subset  of  features  smaller  than  size  k”,  which  provides  a 
bias  toward  smaller  models,  i.e.  the  decision  as  to  which 
feature  subset  to  choose  is  not  based  solely  on  optimizing  the 
predictions  to  the  targets.  Hence,  we  are  not  strictly  over¬ 
fitting  during  the  subset  selection.  The  poor  generalization 
results,  however,  may  indicate  that  the  bias  is  inadequate  to 
lead  the  model  selection  procedure  to  good  subsets  that  will 
generalize. 

Once  a  feature  subset  is  selected,  the  standard  regression 
solution  attempts  to  find  the  best  set  of  weights  that  fits  the 
training  set,  i.e.  it  is  overfitting.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
weight  overfitting  is  catastrophic,  however,  because  it  also  is 
present  for  column  4  of  Table  4. 

There  are  several  plausible  explanations  for  why  human 
perception  of  odor  quality  could  not  be  predicted  reliably 
from  the  conducting  polymer  composite  electronic  nose 
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signals.  First,  the  number  and  diversity  of  receptors  in  the 
artificial  nose  was  significantly  (1-2  orders  of  magnitude) 
more  limited  than  in  humans.  Second,  linear  and  affine 
models  may  be  too  simplistic  to  enable  human  percepts 
of  even  single  component  organic  vapor  odorants  to  be 
predicted  well  from  conducting  polymer  composite  electro¬ 
nic  nose  signals.  This  may  reflect  the  fact  that  these  data 
models  have  no  physically-based  relationship  to  the  neuro¬ 
nal  connections  and  signal  processing  involved  in  olfactory 
perception.  A  third  possibility  is  that  the  form  of  the  data 
models  may  be  adequate  for  the  limited  task  considered,  but 
the  parameters  of  these  models  could  not  be  estimated 
reliably  enough  from  the  amount  of  data  available.  A  fourth 
possibility  is  that  the  feature  subset  selection  procedure  did 
not  have  enough  data  to  identify  feature  subsets  that  would 
provide  good  generalization  ability. 

In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  situation  would  be 
significantly  worse  for  odorants  that  are  mixtures  of  pure 
compounds,  because  human  odor  perception  of  mixtures  is 
often  not  linearly  related  to  the  mole  fraction  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  components  of  the  mixture.  Similarly,  for  mixtures  of 
odorants  that  contain  aroma-active  compounds  which  are 
detectable  at  very  low  concentration  levels  in  the  human 
nose  but  which  would  not  even  produce  signals  above  the 
noise  level  of  the  current  conducting  polymer  composite 
detectors,  no  correlation  would  be  expected  between  the 
conducting  polymer  composite  vapor  detector  response  and 
that  of  human  odor  perception. 

Given  the  complex,  nonlinear  characteristics  of  human 
olfaction,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  analogy  between  the 
electronic  nose  and  the  human  olfactory  system  only  extends 
to  the  design  principle  that  both  systems  utilize  arrays  of 
broadly  responding,  cross-reactive  detectors.  Hence,  the 
primary  contribution  of  the  present  study  is  to  advance 
the  idea  of  formulating,  developing,  and  testing  models  of 
olfactory  perceptual  processing  using  artificial  data  sets  such 
as  those  generated  by  the  electronic  nose  in  place  of  spike 
train  data  measured  only  with  great  difficulty  on  biological 
olfactory  receptors.  In  this  respect,  one  advantage  of  the 
conducting  polymer  composite-based  electronic  nose  used 
in  this  study  is  that  characteristic  response  patterns  that  are 
essentially  independent  of  the  concentration  of  the  analyte 
presented  to  the  detectors  can  be  obtained.  Thus,  one  degree 
of  freedom  (choice  of  analyte  concentration)  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  unlike  the  situation  for  metal-oxide  detectors,  dye- 
impregnated  polymers  on  optical  fibers,  and  other  detectors 
that  exhibit  response  patterns  that  are  a  function  of  con¬ 
centration  of  the  analyte  of  interest  [3],  A  secondary  con¬ 
tribution  is  that  the  results  based  on  simple  numerical 
models  provide  a  benchmark  against  which  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  models  can  be  judged,  and  strongly  suggest  that 
significant  system  architecture  changes  and  highly  increased 
data  analysis  algorithm  complexity  are  needed  before  any 
artificial  model  could  provide  a  robust  predictive  ability  for 
human  odor  quality  descriptors  on  even  a  simple  set  of  test 
odorants.  The  correlation  between  the  predictions  for  certain 


odor  descriptors  and  the  human  perceptual  data  are  defi¬ 
nitely  interesting,  but  more  extensive  experiments  would  be 
required  to  assess  the  validity  of  these  predictors  for  other 
odorants. 
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Abstract — In  our  previous  work,  we  have  shown  that  the 
detectability  of  landmines  can  be  improved  dramatically  by  the 
careful  application  of  signal  detection  theory  to  time-domain 
electromagnetic  induction  (EMI)  data  using  a  purely  statistical 
approach.  In  this  paper,  classification  of  various  metallic  land- 
mine-like  targets  via  signal  detection  theory  is  investigated  using  a 
prototype  wideband  frequency-domain  EMI  sensor.  An  algorithm 
that  incorporates  both  a  theoretical  model  of  the  response  of 
such  a  sensor  and  the  uncertainties  regarding  the  target/sensor 
orientation  is  developed.  This  allows  the  algorithms  to  be  trained 
without  an  extensive  data  collection.  The  performance  of  this 
approach  is  evaluated  using  both  simulated  and  experimental 
data.  The  results  show  that  this  approach  affords  substantial 
classification  performance  gains  over  a  standard  approach,  which 
utilizes  the  signature  obtained  when  the  sensor  is  centered  over 
the  target  and  located  at  the  mean  expected  target/sensor  distance, 
and  thus  ignores  the  uncertainties  inherent  in  the  problem.  On  the 
average,  a  60%  improvement  is  obtained. 

Index  Terms — Bayes  procedures,  electromagnetic  induction,  ob¬ 
ject  detection,  pattern  classification. 

I.  Introduction 

PERSISTENT  problem  with  traditional  narrowband  EMI 
sensors  involves  not  just  detection  of  metal  objects,  but 
discrimination  of  targets  from  clutter.  In  most  fielded  sensors, 
the  energy  in  the  output  of  such  sensors  is  calculated,  and  a  deci¬ 
sion  regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  target  is  made  using 
this  statistic  [1],  This  approach  leads  to  excessively  large  false 
alarm  rates.  When  each  piece  of  buried  metal  must  be  excavated 
in  order  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  target  of  interest,  signifi¬ 
cant  costs  are  incurred  both  due  to  lost  time  and  costs  associated 
with  digging.  The  false  alarm  issue  is  particularly  problematic 
in  real  world  landmine-detection  scenarios.  In  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  discrimination  of  targets  of  interest  from  other  pieces 
of  metal,  several  modifications  to  traditional  EMI  sensors  have 
been  considered  [1] — [8].  For  instance,  the  late  time  EMI  fields 
are  characterized  by  an  exponential  decay  in  the  time-domain 
[2],  [3],  [7],  [8],  The  decay  rate  has  been  used  for  target  identi¬ 
fication,  because  it  strongly  depends  on  the  target  conductivity, 
permeability,  shape,  and  orientation.  Alternatively,  a  promising 
approach  is  to  operate  the  sensor  in  the  frequency-domain  by 
utilizing  wideband  excitation.  The  frequency  dependence  of  the 
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induced  fields  excited  by  buried  conducting  targets  can  then  be 
exploited  by  a  detector. 

A  second  problem  that  besets  statistical  algorithms  is  the  need 
for  adequate  training  data.  A  wide  range  of  targets  and  clutter 
signatures  must  be  obtained  at  all  possible  object/sensor  orien¬ 
tations.  Classically,  this  problem  has  been  addressed  by  using 
data  measured  in  the  field  [1],  [9],  [10].  However,  a  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  training  data  can  severely  degrade  performance  [1],  [11]. 
In  general,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  obtain  such  data  for 
all  possible  object/sensor  orientations.  An  alternative  is  to  train 
the  algorithms  with  data  produced  by  computational  models, 
which  have  only  recently  become  general  enough  to  consider 
such  problems  [8]. 

In  this  paper,  we  consider  the  problem  in  which  we  assume 
an  object  has  been  detected,  and  a  decision  as  to  “target”  or 
“clutter”  is  required.  In  this  approach,  we  use  the  complex  fre¬ 
quency-dependent  EMI  response  as  a  signature.  A  full-wave 
model  is  developed  for  the  wideband  EMI  response  of  targets, 
specialized  to  the  case  of  a  body  of  revolution,  thus  obviating 
the  need  for  training  on  field-collected  data.  Subsequently,  a 
Bayesian  classification  algorithm  is  developed,  which  incorpo¬ 
rates  the  wave  model  and  the  target/sensor  position  uncertainty. 
Substantial  improvements  are  achieved  via  this  approach  over  a 
processor,  which  ignores  the  orientation  uncertainties. 

This  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  In  Section  II,  we  describe 
a  new  prototype  wideband  frequency-domain  EMI  sensor,  the 
GEM-3  [9] .  In  Section  III,  we  discuss  a  model  that  calculates  the 
wideband  EMI  responses.  A  model-based  Bayesian  approach 
for  discriminating  targets  is  discussed  in  Section  IV.  The  process 
used  to  generate  the  simulated  data  and  the  experiment  per¬ 
formed  to  collect  the  measured  data  are  described  in  Section  V. 
Next,  the  results  from  both  simulated  and  measured  data  are 
shown.  Finally,  we  summarize  our  major  findings  based  on  these 
results. 

II.  Sensor  Overview 

When  operating  an  EMI  sensor  in  the  frequency-domain,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  frequency-dependent  induced  fields  can 
differ  significantly  depending  on  the  target  shape  and  conduc¬ 
tivity  [12].  This  variability  may  be  exploited  to  enhance  discrim¬ 
ination  performance.  Therefore,  data  from  a  prototype  wide¬ 
band  EMI  sensor,  the  GEM-3,  developed  by  Geophex  Ltd.,  was 
selected  for  this  analysis.  The  validity  of  a  numerical  model  that 
predicts  the  wideband  EMI  responses  (discussed  in  the  next  sec¬ 
tion)  can  be  tested  using  data  collected  with  the  GEM-3.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  a  decision-theoretic  discrimination  algorithm  can  be 
applied  to  both  simulated  data  generated  based  on  the  model 
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predictions  and  real  data  measured  with  the  sensor.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  sensor  operating  principles  are  briefly  described. 

The  design  of  the  transmitting  coils  of  the  GEM-3,  two  con¬ 
centric  circular  coils,  results  in  a  magnetic  cavity  in  the  center 
zone  of  the  two  coils,  i.e.,  an  area  where  the  primary  magnetic 
flux  vanishes.  A  small  receiving  coil  is  located  in  this  magnetic 
cavity  [13].  Therefore,  the  receiver  can  sense  a  weak,  secondary 
field  returned  from  the  earth  and  any  buried  objects.  By  using 
two  transmitting  coils  connected  in  series,  the  coils  carry  the 
same  amount  of  current.  However,  current  flows  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections.  The  magnetic  cavity  is  created  by  carefully  choosing 
the  radius  of  the  two  coils  and  the  number  of  turns  of  the  coils. 
The  sensor  records  the  real  and  imaginary  parts  (in-phase  and 
quadrature)  of  the  induced  complex  voltage  at  the  receiving  coil, 
relative  to  that  on  the  transmitting  coils. 

Instead  of  using  a  pulse  excitation,  such  as  that  used  by  time- 
domain  EMI  systems,  the  transmitting  coils  of  the  wideband 
frequency-domain  EMI  sensor  transmit  a  continuous,  complex 
waveform  consisting  of  multiple  frequencies  predefined  by  the 
operator  [9],  [13].  Thus,  the  sensor  is  only  subject  to  the  noise  at 
the  frequencies  of  interest,  not  within  the  whole  frequency  band, 
as  is  the  case  for  time-domain  EMI  sensors.  Therefore,  fre¬ 
quency-domain  EMI  sensors  can  operate  at  much  higher  SNR’s 
than  time-domain  systems.  In  addition  to  the  improved  SNR, 
theoretical  calculations  and  experimental  data  have  shown  that 
the  frequency-domain  EMI  signatures  differ  significantly  across 
targets  [12],  which  provides  the  underlying  physical  mecha¬ 
nisms  important  for  discriminating,  identifying,  or  classifying 
targets. 

III.  Model  for  Wideband  Frequency-Domain  EMI 
Responses 

In  this  paper,  a  model-based  Bayesian  decision-theoretic  ap¬ 
proach  is  investigated  to  discriminate  four  manmade  metal  tar¬ 
gets  of  different  shapes,  sizes,  and  metal  types  under  conditions 
where  the  target/sensor  relative  position  is  unknown.  In  order 
to  model  the  signature  of  these  targets,  a  method  of  moment 
(MoM)  analysis  is  used  to  predict  the  theoretical  response  from 
the  target  [12],  [14].  The  calculation  provides  the  theoretical  in¬ 
duced  voltage  (magnitude  and  phase,  or  in-phase  and  quadrature 
components)  for  each  target  and  frequency  considered.  Later  in 
this  paper,  it  is  shown  that  by  incorporating  the  model  into  the 
detector  formulation,  the  classification  performance  is  improved 
dramatically  when  the  relative  target/sensor  position  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  as  it  is  in  field  operations. 

We  consider  the  fields  induced  by  a  highly  (but  not  perfectly) 
conducting  and/or  permeable  target  in  free  space,  due  to  EMI 
excitation  at  kHz  frequencies.  The  problem  is  solved  via  a  fre¬ 
quency-domain  boundary-integral  equation  formulation.  More¬ 
over,  to  make  such  an  analysis  tractable,  we  specialize  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  targets:  those  that  can  be  modeled  as  a  body  of 
revolution  (BOR)  [15]  (i.e.,  targets  possessing  rotational  sym¬ 
metry).  Although  here  we  consider  near-field  effects  for  metallic 
and  ferrous  targets,  the  general  formulation  is  very  similar  to 
those  used  previously  for  far-zone  scattering  from  low-loss  di¬ 
electric  targets  [16],  [17],  In  particular,  the  problem  is  formu¬ 
lated  in  terms  of  the  tangential  electric  E  and  magnetic  H  fields 


on  the  target  surface  or  equivalently,  in  terms  of  electric  and 
magnetic  surface  currents  J  =  n  x  H  and  K  =  E  x  n,  re¬ 
spectively,  where  n  is  the  outward  unit  normal.  If  Ei  and  Hi 
represent,  respectively,  the  electric  and  magnetic  fields  inside 
the  target,  and  E2  and  H2  represent  the  “scattered”  fields  out¬ 
side  the  target,  boundary  conditions  at  the  interface  yield  the 
relationships  (enforced  at  the  boundary) 


n  x  [£f 7(-J)  +  £fA'(-K)] 

=  n  x  [£f  7(-J)  +  £f k(-K)\  +  n  x  E?; 
n  x  [£f  J(-J)  +  £f  a'(-K)] 

=  n  x  [£f 7(-J)  +  £f  A'(-K)]  +  n  x  H?  (1) 


where  E'  and  H'  represent  the  incident  fields.  The  operators 
£„  involve  well-known  manipulations  of  the  homogeneous- 
media  Green's  function  [  17]— [  19]  for  medium  parameters  in¬ 
side  {n  —  1)  and  outside  ( n  —  2)  the  body.  The  problem  there¬ 
fore  reduces  to  solving  for  J  and  K  for  particular  incident  fields 
E*  and  H\  In  the  MoM  solution  for  BOR  [15]-[20],  J,  K,  £„, 
EL  and  H'  are  expanded  in  a  Fourier  series  in  the  azimuthal 
variable  </>,  and  for  each  Fourier  component,  J  and  K  are  ex¬ 
panded  in  terms  of  one-dimensional  (1-D)  basis  functions  along 
the  BOR  generating  arc  (see  Fig.  1).  In  this  paper,  we  use  sub¬ 
sectional  basis  functions  and  testing  functions,  as  in  [18]-[20]. 
The  interested  reader  is  referred  to  [  1 8]— [20]  for  details  con¬ 
cerning  implementation  of  the  general  algorithm,  while  here  we 
focus  on  issues  of  particular  relevance  to  the  EMI  problem. 

We  first  consider  requirements  concerning  the  subsec  - 
tional-basis-function  discretization  of  J  and  K.  For  scattering 
from  low-loss  targets,  it  is  well  known  that  approximately 
ten  basis  functions  are  required  per  wavelength  [17],  In  such 
problems,  this  rule  is  applied  to  the  smallest  wavelength  of 
interest  in  the  problem,  generally  corresponding  to  the  medium 
inside  the  target.  For  the  highly  conducting  targets  of  interest 
here,  the  wavenumber  inside  the  target  approximately  satisfies 
k\  —  (1  —  j)/8,  where  8  is  the  skin  depth.  To  sample  the 
Green's  function  phase  exp(— jkiR)  sufficiently,  we  require 
At/8  <C  27t  and  At/8  <C  1  (for  the  real  and  imaginary  parts 
of  k  1 ,  respectively),  where  At  is  the  basis-function  width. 
These  constraints  are  usually  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  outer 
region  sampling  requirements  (k>  generally  representing  the 
free-space  wavenumber).  Extensive  numerical  experiments 
indicate  that  accurate  results  are  obtained  if  At  <  <5/3. 

As  discussed  above,  for  EMI  applications,  we  are  generally 
interested  in  current  loop  excitation,  as  distinguished  from 
the  plane-wave  fields  considered  for  radar  problems.  While 
the  fields  due  to  a  current  loop  are  well  known  [21],  [22], 
we  discuss  how  such  are  placed  into  the  BOR  framework, 
as  well  as  appropriate  approximations  for  the  EMI  problem. 
In  particular,  the  incident  fields  are  derived  from  the  vector 
potential  [21],  [22] 


z)  ~ 


kola  [ 

4?r  J0 


dc/'  cos  </)' 

\J  p2  +  a2  +  z2  —  2  ap  cos  </>' 


(2) 


where  the  origin  of  the  local  cylindrical  coordinate  system 
(p,  <!>■  z )  is  situated  at  the  loop  center,  with  axis  parallel  to  z, 
and  I  and  a  are  the  loop  current  and  radius,  respectively.  The 
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Fig.  1.  Equivalent  electric  and  magnetic  surface  currents  for  modeling 
electromagnetic  interaction  with  a  highly  conducting  and/or  permeable  body 
of  revolution  (BOR). 


expression  in  (2)  invokes  a  quasi-static  approximation,  since, 
at  the  wavelengths  of  interest  (in  air  and  soil),  the  electrical 
distance  between  the  sensor  and  target  is  infinitesimal.  Similar 
approximations  can  be  used  (but  have  not  been  here)  with 
regard  to  the  Green's  function  components  in  the  air  region  (£2 
in  (1)),  while  the  very  high  conductivity  and/or  permeability 
inside  the  target  necessitates  a  rigorous  analysis  (i.e.,  a  rigorous 
formulation  of  £1).  The  incident  electric  and  magnetic  fields 
are  readily  computed  as 


H'p(p,z) 

E) Xp,z) 


_  1  dAti, 

p,  dz  ! 

_ 1  djpA-ck) 

PP  dp  1 


(3) 


and  these  fields  are  finally  expressed  in  terms  of  complete  el¬ 
liptical  integrals.  If  the  loop  axis  and  the  BOR  axis  are  aligned, 
the  fields  in  (3)  can  be  applied  directly  to  the  BOR  MoM  solu¬ 
tion,  and  only  the  lowest-order  Fourier  series  mode  is  excited 
(reflecting  azimuthal  symmetry).  If  the  axes  are  not  aligned,  a 
Fourier  series  representation  of  the  incident  tangential  fields  on 
the  BOR  surface  is  generally  required  (with  the  BOR  problem 
solved  separately  using  the  incident  fields  from  each  such  mode 
[  15]— [  1 8]).  While  the  Fourier  components  for  plane-wave  inci¬ 
dence  can  be  expressed  in  closed  form  [15],  we  have  not  found 
such  a  simple  representation  for  the  loop-induced  fields.  There¬ 
fore,  in  the  general  case,  we  must  numerically  determine  the 
Fourier  coefficients.  For  example 

1  [2/k 

Hlit,  <f>)  exp(—jm<f>)  d<j>  (4) 

where  HI  represents  the  incident  magnetic  field  along  the  gener¬ 
ating  arc  (Fig.  1),  and  (t.  </>)  represents  the  local  BOR  coordinate 
system.  Thus,  while  the  space  domain  fields  for  the  loop  can  be 
expressed  in  closed  form,  the  requisite  Fourier  components  are 
evaluated  numerically.  However,  the  incident  fields  are  gener¬ 


ally  slowly  varying  in  <f>  and  integrals  of  the  type  in  (4)  do  not 
present  a  significant  numerical  challenge. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  comparison  of  theoretical  and  mea¬ 
sured  results,  we  note  that  the  EMI  fields  induced  by  a  con¬ 
ducting  and/or  ferrous  target  are  generally  measured  in  the  near 
zone.  Therefore,  when  calculating  the  induced  fields,  we  cannot 
invoke  the  simplifying  far  zone  approximation  generally  used 
for  radar-scattering  problems  [15],  [17],  [23].  We  therefore  cal¬ 
culate  the  EMI  “scattered”  fields  via  a  rigorous  convolution  of 
the  calculated  currents  J  and  K  with  the  free-space  Green's 
function  (e.g.,  with  £2),  performing  integrals  similar  to  those 
used  in  calculating  the  components  of  the  MoM  impedance  ma¬ 
trix.  Additionally,  we  note  that  an  actual  EMI  sensor  does  not 
measure  the  induced  fields,  but  rather  the  electromotive  force 
induced  on  a  sensing  current  loop.  To  calculate  such,  we  have 
used  appropriate  magnetic  field  components,  integrated  over  the 
aperture  of  the  sensing  loop,  to  generate  a  theoretical  induced 
voltage  for  each  target  and  frequency  considered. 

Using  data  collected  from  a  prototype  wideband  frequency- 
domain  EMI  sensor,  the  GEM-3,  the  effectiveness  of  the  nu¬ 
meric  model  is  tested.  A  comparison  of  the  theoretical  model 
and  measurements  is  shown  in  Section  V-B. 

The  simulation  outputs  from  the  model  can  be  used  to  cali¬ 
brate  the  frequency-domain  EMI  sensor.  Let  c{u>)  represent  the 
calibration  constant  for  frequency  u ;,  the  K  X  1  vector  M  rep¬ 
resent  a  set  of  measurements  obtained  at  several  ( K )  positions, 
and  the  K  x  1  vector  B  represent  model  outputs  for  the  same 
target  and  positions.  We  have  the  relation  that  Bc(w)  =  M,  and 
a  least-squares  method  is  used  to  obtain  the  calibration  constants 
as  a  function  of  frequency. 

IV.  Forward  Model-Based  Bayesian  Classifier 
Formulation 

In  a  real-world  classification  scenario,  the  uncertainty 
inherent  in  the  sensor  output  is  not  only  due  to  additive  noise, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  relative  position  between  the  sensor 
and  the  target  is  unknown  at  the  point  when  the  measurements 
are  obtained.  In  this  work,  we  investigate  the  classification 
performance  of  a  Bayesian  classifier  that  incorporates  modeled 
wideband  EMI  signatures  as  well  as  position  uncertainties  and 
compare  its  performance  to  an  approach  that  ignores  these 
uncertainties  and  assumes  the  target  is  at  a  fixed  position 
corresponding  to  the  mean  assumed  position. 

In  this  paper,  we  consider  the  task  of  classifying  data  from 
one  of  four  known  metal  objects.  It  is  always  true  that  one  of 
the  objects  is  present,  and  our  goal  is  to  decide  which  object  is 
present.  In  real  world  situations  such  as  landmine  detection,  it 
is  often  the  case  that  a  metal  object  can  be  located.  The  task  is 
then  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  target  or  a  clutter  object.  In  this 
case,  a  library  of  targets  of  interest  can  be  established  and  typical 
clutter  can  also  be  modeled.  Alternatively,  a  statistical  model 
could  be  imposed  for  clutter  based  on  localized  measurements 
and  the  target  models  can  be  used  as  is  described  here.  Thus, 
this  approach  can  also  be  applied  to  an  extended  set  of  objects 
in  practice. 

In  this  work,  four  metal  objects  are  considered  (a  more 
detailed  description  can  be  found  in  Section  V).  Signals  used 
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to  measure  classification  performance  are  either  the  modeled 
wideband  frequency-domain  EMI  responses  or  measured  EMI 
responses  from  the  GEM-3.  Since  any  sensor  is  subject  to  noise, 
which  is  usually  assumed  to  follow  a  Gaussian  distribution,  the 
distribution  of  the  sensor  outputs  (obtained  data  set  of  discrete 
frequencies)  while  the  target/sensor  is  at  a  known  height  and 
horizontal  position,  is  a  Gaussian  random  vector.  The  mean 
of  this  response  is  the  theoretical  response,  and  the  variance 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  additive  noise.  Let  Hi  represent  the 
hypothesis  that  the  ith  target  is  present,  where  i  —  1,2, 3, 4. 
The  received  data  from  the  ith  target  at  a  known  position  can 
be  modeled  as 


i'ij  —  Aij  +  Tlj 


(5) 


where  j  corresponds  to  the  discrete  frequencies  of  interest,  j  — 
1,2, ...  ,N,  i'ij  is  the  received  data  from  the  sensor,  Aij  is  the 
predicted  response  obtained  from  the  model  (as  described  in  de¬ 
tail  in  Section  III,  the  model  can  calculate  the  theoretical  fre¬ 
quency-domain  EMI  responses  for  a  well  specified  BOR  object 
at  a  known  position)  for  the  ith  target  at  the  jth  frequency  at  a 
known  depth  and  horizontal  position  relative  to  the  center  of  the 
sensor,  and  rij  is  Gaussian  noise  with  zero  mean  and  variance 
of  <7j  . .  We  assume  that  n/s  are  independent.  However,  their 
variance  is  a  function  of  frequency.  Let  q,  represent  the  a  priori 
probability  that  hypothesis  Hi  is  true.  We  further  assume  that 
the  cost  of  a  correct  decision  is  zero,  and  the  cost  of  any  wrong 
decision  equals  1 .  Bayes'  solution  for  this  classification  problem 
[24],  [25]  is  to  decide  that  Hi  is  true  if 

P(Hj\r)  qip(r\Hj ) 

p(Hk\r)  qkP(r\Hk )  ^ 

is  satisfied  for  any  k  ^  i.  Here  p(Hi  |r)  is  the  a  posteriori  distri¬ 
bution  or  discriminant  function  [26],  ji(:r\H,)  is  the  probability 
density  or  likelihood  function  of  data  r  given  Hi,  and  r  is  the 
received  data  from  the  sensor.  Assuming  the  magnitude  and  the 
phase  of  the  frequency  response  are  independent,  r  is  a  vector 
containing  both  the  magnitude  and  phase  information.  There¬ 
fore,  when  the  sampled  data  r  is  received,  we  decide  in  favor  of 
hypothesis  Hi,  where 

qip{y\Hi)  -  max{qkp(r\Hk)}  k  -  1, 2, 3, 4  (7) 

k 

Thus,  we  decide  in  favor  of  a  hypothesis  that  has  the  largest 
a  posteriori  probability  or  largest  discriminant  function  at  r 
among  all  four  possible  pdf  ’  s.  Since  we  usually  have  no  a  priori 
knowledge  of  q,  (in  other  words,  we  do  not  know  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  a  particular  target  is  going  to  be  present),  an  equal 
probability  assumption  for  each  target  is  made  (i.e.,  $  =  1/4). 
Based  on  the  uniform  priori  on  q, ,  (7)  can  be  further  understood 
as  seeking  a  hypothesis  that  provides  the  maximum  likelihood 
among  the  four  possible  values.  Thus,  it  can  also  be  referred  to 
as  a  maximum  likelihood  (ML)  classifier.  Since  any  monotoni- 
cally  increasing  function  of  q>(H,  \r)  is  also  a  valid  discriminant 
function  [26],  an  alternative  discriminant  function  based  on  the 
above  assumptions  is 


p(r\Hi) 

—  (2tt)_a  |S|_1/2exp 


--(r-A.fS-Hr-A,) 


(8) 


TABLE  I 

Probability  of  Correct  Classification  of  the  Optimal  Classifier 
When  Targets  are  at  a  Fixed  Known  Position  as  the  Noise  Variance 
is  Increased  from  <t-  to  2V- 


NOISE  VARIANCE 

PROBABILITY  OF  CORRECT  CLASSIFICATION 

TARGET  1 

TARGET  2 

TARGET  3 

TARGET  4 

CT„2 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

2  cr„2 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

2V 

0.9993 

1.0000 

0.9990 

1.0000 

2V 

0.9862 

1.0000 

0.9877 

1.0000 

2V 

0.9365 

1.0000 

0.9394 

1.0000 

2s  aj 

0.8604 

1.0000 

0.8640 

1.0000 

2  V 

0.7809 

0.9977 

0.7747 

1.0000 

2V 

0.7134 

0.9791 

0.6854 

1.0000 

2  V 

0.6545 

0.9254 

0.5756 

0.9981 

2  V 

0.6101 

0.8552 

0.4554 

0.9827 

where  N  is  the  total  number  of  frequencies  used,  r  and  A,  are 
2 N  by  1  vectors,  and  £  is  the  covariance  matrix  of  r.  Given 
the  assumptions  on  the  noise  process,  £  is  a  diagonal  matrix 
with  a2 .  on  the  jth  diagonal,  where  j  corresponds  to  frequency. 
Since  the  coefficient  of  the  exponential  term  of  (8)  is  the  same 
for  all  the  hypotheses,  it  can  be  neglected.  After  taking  the  log¬ 
arithm,  the  alternative  discriminant  function  simplifies  to 

logy(r|i/;)  =  -(r  -  A;)r£_1(r  -  A,-)  (9) 

where  (r  —  A,)TS_1(r  —  A,)  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Ma- 
halanobis  distance  from  r  to  A,  [26],  If  £  is  a  diagonal  matrix 
with  each  diagonal  element  a2  ,  (9)  can  be  expressed  as 

2N 

log p" (r | Hi )  =  -  -  A.j)2  / o2n.  (10) 

7=1 

The  discriminant  function  obtained  above  [(10)]  is  valid  if  the 
height  and  horizontal  position  of  the  object  are  both  known, 
and  the  noise  is  assumed  to  be  independent  at  each  frequency. 
This  solution  is  optimal  only  under  the  assumptions  that  all  the 
parameters  are  known,  and  the  sensor  is  subject  only  to  Gaussian 
noise.  This  formulation  differs  from  a  bank  of  matched  filters 
since  the  noise  is  not  identically  distributed  and  the  variance 
of  the  noise  is  a  function  of  frequency,  and  the  signals  are  not 
of  equal  energy.  These  two  facts  result  in  a  formulation,  which 
is  similar  to,  but  not  identical  to,  the  traditional  matched  filter 
rTAi,  which  is  the  result  of  i.i.d  additive  white  Gaussian  noise 
[25],  [27], 

The  performance  of  the  classifier  given  by  (10)  is  a  function 
of  the  noise  variance  and  the  modeled  response.  Table  I  lists  the 
theoretical  performance  of  the  classifier  as  the  noise  variance  is 
increased  from  a2  to  2 9<r2,  where  a2  is  a  vector  that  contains 
the  noise  variance  of  the  magnitude  and  phase  as  a  function  of 
frequency  obtained  from  experimental  data  (see  Section.  V-B). 
As  expected,  an  increase  in  the  noise  variance  results  in  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  classification  performance.  This  analysis  provides 
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insight  into  how  the  classification  performance  is  affected  by 
the  sensor  noise.  Once  the  sensor  is  manufactured  and  well  cal¬ 
ibrated,  the  sensor  noise  cannot  be  changed  artificially.  Thus, 
only  simulated  data  was  used  to  illustrate  this  effect. 

A  more  realistic  assumption  for  the  classification  problem  is 
that  the  height  and  horizontal  position  are  uncertain,  since  the 
exact  sensor  position  where  measurements  are  obtained  relative 
to  the  underground  objects  is  unknown  in  practice.  In  this  case, 
the  previously  derived  processor  [as  in  (10)],  which  assumed 
a  “fixed”  target/sensor  orientation,  is  not  the  optimal  solution. 
Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  the  optimal  discriminant  function  for 
the  received  data,  the  effect  of  these  random  factors  must  be 
integrated  out,  i.e., 

p(r\Hi)  =  J J J p(r\Hi,h,x,y)p(h)p(x,y)dh  dxdy  (11) 

where  h  represents  the  height  of  the  sensor  from  the  target,  x 
and  y  represent  the  horizontal  position  of  the  sensor  relative  to 
the  center  of  the  target,  p(h)  and  p(x,  y)  are  the  a  priori  distri¬ 
butions  of  the  position  factors,  and 

p(r\Hi,h,x,y) 

(27r)^|S|i/2  6XP  (  "  ^(r  "  y»T 

x  S_1(rA i{h,x,y))j 

where  A,(Ii.  x.  y)  is  the  model  prediction  (described  in  detail 
in  Section  III)  of  the  ith  target  response  when  it  is  located  at 
the  position  (/?.,  x,  y)  relative  to  the  sensor.  The  model  predicts 
the  theoretical  frequency-domain  EMI  response  as  a  function  of 
constitutive  parameters,  exact  dimensions  of  the  object  and  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  distance  from  the  center  of  sensor  to  that 
of  the  object.  Monte  Carlo  integration  was  implemented  in  order 
to  calculate  the  integral  in  (11). 


V.  Simulated  and  Experimental  Data 

The  performance  of  both  the  fixed-position  processor  (10) 
and  the  optimal  classifier  (1 1)  is  investigated  by  using  both  sim¬ 
ulations  and  measurements  for  the  GEM-3  sensor.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  method  used  to  generate  simulated  data,  the  experi¬ 
mental  design,  and  the  methods  used  to  take  the  measurements 
are  described. 

Four  metal  targets  are  considered  for  both  the  simulations 
and  experimental  measurements:  an  aluminum  barbell,  an  alu¬ 
minum  disk,  a  thick  brass  disk,  and  a  thin  brass  disk.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  these  targets  are  as  follows.  The  diameter  of  each  of  the 
targets  is  5.08  cm.  The  heights  of  the  targets  are  2.897  cm,  2.667 
cm,  2.34  cm,  and  0.3175  cm  for  the  aluminum  bar-bell,  the  alu¬ 
minum  disk,  the  thick  and  the  thin  brass  disk,  respectively.  The 
response  from  a  target  depends  on  the  constitutive  parameters, 
geometry  of  the  target,  as  well  as  the  horizontal  and  vertical  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  center  of  the  sensor  to  that  of  the  target.  In  the  cal¬ 
culations,  21  linearly  spaced  frequencies  were  chosen,  ranging 
from  3990  Hz  to  23  970  Hz.  These  frequencies  are  within  the 
range  that  the  GEM-3  operates. 


A.  Simulations 

In  order  to  test  whether  the  classification  performance  is  im¬ 
proved  by  incorporating  the  model  into  the  classification  formu¬ 
lation,  several  cases  were  considered.  These  cases  are: 

1)  fixed  position; 

2)  random  height  but  fixed  horizontal  position; 

3)  random  horizontal  position  but  fixed  height; 

4)  both  height  and  horizontal  position  random. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  distribution  of  the  height,  h,  follows  a 
Gaussian  distribution  with  a  mean  of  20  cm  and  variance  of 
1.532  cm2  and  the  horizontal  position  is  uniformly  distributed 
in  a  20  cm  by  20  cm  square.  To  generate  the  simulated  data  we 
specify  the  constitutive  parameters  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
target,  then  generate  10  000  random  sets  of  height  (/?.)  and  hor¬ 
izontal  position  (x,  y),  which  follow  the  distributions  described 
above.  Based  on  these  parameters,  the  wideband  EMI  response 
is  calculated  by  the  model  for  each  set  of  h,  x,  and  y.  After 
obtaining  the  theoretical  responses  of  each  target  at  all  the  spec¬ 
ified  positions  (which  are  used  in  the  formulation  of  the  de¬ 
tector),  Gaussian  noise  is  added  to  the  theoretical  responses  to 
create  the  simulated  data  set.  Both  the  processor,  which  assumes 
a  fixed  target/sensor  orientation  (10),  and  the  optimal  classifier 
(11)  are  then  applied  to  these  data.  Results  of  these  classifiers 
are  discussed  in  Section  VI. 

B.  Measured  Data 

Using  synthetic  data  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  clas¬ 
sifier  provides  useful  insight  regarding  performance  bounds,  but 
limiting  the  analysis  to  simulated  data  is  not  sufficient.  There¬ 
fore,  measurements  of  the  wideband  frequency-domain  EMI  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  four  metal  targets  were  taken  using  the  GEM-3 
in  order  to  evaluate  the  improvement  of  the  classification  algo¬ 
rithm  in  a  more  realistic  scenario.  First  we  consider  whether  data 
taken  from  objects  in  air  is  comparable  to  data  obtained  when 
the  objects  are  buried  in  soil.  Figs.  2  and  3  provide  the  wideband 
frequency-domain  EMI  responses  measured  using  the  GEM-3 
from  two  metal  landmines,  a  Valmara  (an  antipersonnel  metal 
landmine)  and  a  VS50  (an  antipersonnel  metal  mine),  in  air  and 
in  North  Carolina  clay  soil  (buried  1  in  below  the  surface).  These 
figures  indicate  that  the  soil  effects  can  be  neglected  at  least  for 
large  metal  objects.  Therefore,  the  measured  data  used  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  performance  of  various  classification  techniques  was 
taken  in  free  space. 

The  experimental  set  up  is  as  follows.  The  GEM-3  was 
mounted  on  a  wooden  rack  with  the  sensor  head,  approximately 
1.8  m  above  the  wooden  base  of  the  platform.  Both  rack  and 
platform  contained  no  metal  parts.  The  rack  assembly  allows 
placement  of  a  target  on  a  wooden  shelf  at  various  distances 
beneath  the  sensor  head. 

First,  in  order  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  noise  variance  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  sensor,  a2  .,  100  measurements  were  taken  with 
the  sensor  at  a  fixed  position  and  no  target  present.  We  refer  to  an 
individual  measurement  taken  without  a  target  present  as  a  back¬ 
ground  response.  This  response  is  subtracted  from  the  responses 
measured  with  the  target  present  to  estimate  the  response  due  to 
the  target  alone.  Fig.  4  shows  a  typical  plot  of  the  background 
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VALMARA 


Fig.  2.  Wideband  frequency-domain  response  of  a  Valmara  in  free  space  and 
buried  1  in  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  North  Carolina  clay  soil.  The  units 
“ppm”  reflect  the  sensor  output  multiplied  by  10s . 


Fig.  3.  Wideband  frequency-domain  response  of  a  VS50  in  free  space  and 
buried  1  in  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  North  Carolina  clay  soil.  The 
units  “ppm”  reflect  the  sensor  output  multiplied  by  10s . 

response.  The  background  response  is  not  the  same  at  all  fre¬ 
quencies,  and  the  noise  variance  is  also  a  function  of  frequency. 
Table  II  lists  the  variance  of  the  noise  for  the  magnitude  and 
phase  of  the  complex  response  and  the  ratio  between  the  mean 
value  of  the  response  and  the  standard  deviation  of  the  noise  as 
a  function  of  frequency,  respectively.  These  estimates  were  used 
in  the  classifier  given  by  (10)  and  (11). 

As  described  in  Section  III,  to  calibrate  the  sensor,  measure¬ 
ments  for  the  four  targets  were  taken  so  the  calibration  coeffi¬ 
cients  could  be  calculated.  Each  target  was  placed  beneath  the 
center  of  the  sensor  head  at  distances  of  17  cm,  19  cm,  20  cm, 
21  cm,  and  23  cm.  Using  these  20  measurements,  calibration 
coefficients  were  calculated  by  the  least-squares  method.  Fig.  5 


Fig.  4.  Wideband  frequency-domain  response  from  Earth  without  the  presence 
of  any  targets  or  background  response.  The  units  “ppm”  reflect  the  sensor  output 
multiplied  by  10s. 

shows  the  comparison  of  the  theoretical  model  predictions  and 
the  measurements.  As  has  been  noted  previously,  the  model  pre¬ 
dicts  the  GEM-3  response  well  [12], 

To  obtain  the  data  used  to  evaluate  algorithm  performance, 
measurements  were  taken  from  each  target  at  seven  heights  from 
17  cm  to  23  cm  in  1  cm  increments.  The  distribution  of  height 
is  assumed  to  be  Gaussian  with  a  mean  of  20  cm  and  a  variance 
of  1.532  for  the  simulations.  At  each  height,  between  1 1  and  36 
measurements  were  taken.  The  exact  count  was  calculated  based 
on  the  assumed  distribution.  At  each  height,  the  position  of  each 
measurement  is  uniformly  distributed  within  a  20  cm  x  20  cm 
square.  For  each  target,  there  were  a  total  of  328  measurements 
taken.  These  data  were  not  used  to  train  the  algorithm,  only  to 
evaluate  performance. 

VI.  Results 

We  exploit  Bayesian  decision  theory  to  formulate  an  optimal 
classifier  to  discriminate  these  targets.  In  order  to  show  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  optimal  classifier,  the  performance  of  a  pro¬ 
cessor  that  assumes  a  fixed  target/sensor  orientation  was  also 
evaluated.  It  was  assumed  that  the  sensor  is  subject  to  a  small 
amount  of  additive  Gaussian  noise.  This  assumption  is  verified 
by  the  experimental  data  (see  Section  V-B).  The  performance 
of  these  classifiers,  shown  in  this  section,  was  evaluated  using 
both  synthetic  data  and  experimental  measurements. 

A.  Simulation  Results 

1 )  Fixed  Height  and  Horizontal  Position:  First,  the  case 
where  all  the  position  parameters  are  known  exactly  is  con¬ 
sidered.  The  model  of  each  target  at  the  same  position  and  all 
desired  frequencies  is  calculated.  Then,  by  adding  Gaussian 
random  noise  with  zero  mean  and  variance  obtained  based 
on  the  experimental  data  (see  Table  II),  10000  realizations 
of  simulated  data  for  each  target  are  generated.  The  decision 
of  which  target  is  present  is  made  based  on  (7)  by  using  the 
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TABLE  II 

Variance  of  the  Background  Noise  and  the  Ratio  of  the  Mean  of  the  Response  and  Its  Standard  Derivation  as  a  Function  of 
Frequency  for  the  Magnitude  and  Phase  Components,  Respectively 


Frequency  (Hz) 

^  magnitude 

mean(magnitude) 

^ phase 

mean(phase) 

& magnitude 

_ Zehm _ 

3,990 

8.25E-05 

3.62E+02 

8.86E-02 

1.74E+02 

5,010 

8.99E-05 

4.12E+02 

5.55E-02 

2.00E+02 

5,970 

9.41E-05 

4.52E+02 

3.91E-02 

2.16E+02 

6,990 

9.47E-05 

4.95E+02 

2.83E-02 

2.27E+02 

8,010 

8.96E-05 

5.46E+02 

2.19E-02 

2.31E+02 

8,970 

8.35E-05 

5.96E+02 

1.77E-02 

2.31E+02 

9,990 

7.47E-05 

6.58E+02 

1.44E-02 

2.28E+02 

11,010 

6.57E-05 

7.27E+02 

1.21E-02 

2.22E+02 

11,970 

5.73E-05 

8.00E+02 

1.05E-02 

2.14E+02 

12,990 

5.44E-05 

8.42E+02 

8.99E-03 

2.05E+02 

14,010 

5.70E-05 

8.40E+02 

8.05E-03 

1.92E+02 

14,970 

6.23E-05 

8.18E+02 

7.20E-03 

1.80E+02 

15,990 

9.25E-05 

6.82E+02 

6.23E-03 

1.70E+02 

16,950 

1.11E-04 

6.31E+02 

5.14E-03 

1.64E+02 

17,970 

1.55E-04 

5.42E+02 

4.87E-03 

1.46E+02 

18,990 

1.49E-04 

5.62E+02 

9.35E-03 

9.00E+01 

19,950 

1.63E-04 

5.40E+02 

1.39E-02 

6.25E+01 

20,970 

7.26E-04 

2.60E+02 

3.64E-03 

1.01E+02 

21,950 

3.90E-04 

3.58E+02 

9.92E-03 

4.99E+01 

22,950 

7.81E-04 

2.58E+02 

9.23E-03 

3.99E+01 

23,970 

1.21E-03 

2.10E+02 

8.32E-03 

3.10E+01 

Fig.  5.  Comparison  of  measurements  and  theoretical  predictions  for  the  thin 
brass  disk  when  the  distance  from  the  target  to  the  sensor  is  20  cm. 


processor  expressed  in  (10),  which  is  optimal  for  this  case. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  the  wideband  EMI  signature  of  these 
targets  is  significantly  different  [12]  and  the  experimentally 
derived  a2  's  are  low,  the  performance  is  perfect. 

2)  Height  Uncertain,  Fixed  Horizontal  Position:  Next, 
the  case  where  only  the  height  of  the  sensor  from  the  target 


is  unknown  and  the  target  is  located  under  the  center  of  the 
sensor  is  considered.  This  situation  occurs  in  a  real  detection 
scenario  when  the  sensor  operator  can  accurately  center  the 
sensor,  but  the  burial  depth  of  the  mine  is  unknown.  The  height 
of  the  sensor  was  modeled  as  a  Gaussian  distributed  random 
variable  with  a  mean  of  20  cm  and  a  variance  of  1.532  cm2. 
Fig.  6  shows  the  performance  of  a  processor  that  assumed  a 
fixed  target/sensor  orientation  along  with  that  of  the  optimal 
classifier.  For  the  former,  it  is  assumed  the  target  is  at  the 
mean  height  of  20  cm.  Clearly,  substantial  improvements 
in  classification  performance  are  achieved  by  the  optimal 
classifier  over  a  processor  that  assumes  a  fixed  target/sensor 
orientation.  This  performance  is  achieved  for  a  relatively  small 
level  of  uncertainty  in  the  height.  The  average  performance 
improvement  is  over  70%. 

3)  Horizontal  Position  Uncertain,  Fixed  Height:  Thirdly, 
we  simulate  the  case  where  horizontal  position  is  uncertain.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  sensor  is  located  at  a  known,  fixed  height. 
Because  the  exact  positions  of  mines  are  unknown  to  the  sensor 
operator  during  detection,  we  assumed  a  uniform  distribution 
in  the  horizontal  plane.  Fig.  7  shows  the  simulation  results  of 
the  processor  that  assumes  a  fixed  target/sensor  orientation  and 
the  optimal  classifier  when  the  horizontal  positions  of  targets 
are  uniformly  distributed.  For  the  former,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  target  was  at  the  mean  horizontal  position  and  was  directly 
under  the  sensor.  Again,  the  performance  of  the  optimal  clas¬ 
sifier  is  substantially  better  than  that  of  the  processor,  which 
ignores  the  target/sensor  orientation  uncertainty.  It  improves 
on  average  by  60%. 
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Fig.  6.  Comparison  of  the  processor,  which  ignores  target/sensor  orientation 
uncertainty  (“fixed  position”  processor)  and  the  optimal  processor  under 
uncertain  height,  fixed-horizontal  position  conditions  for  simulated  data. 


-A -  Height  &  Horiz.  Position  Uncertain,  Optimal  Processor 

♦  Height  &  Horiz.  Position  Uncertain,  "Fixed  Position"  Processor 


Fig.  8.  Comparison  of  the  “fixed  position”  processor  and  optimal  processor 
performance  when  both  height  and  horizontal  position  are  uncertain  for 
simulated  data. 
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Fig.  7.  Comparison  of  the  "fixed  position”  processor  and  optimal  processor 
performance  under  the  uncertain  horizontal  position,  but  fixed  height  condition 
for  simulated  data. 


4)  Both  Height  and  Horizontal  Position  Uncertain:  In  the 
final  simulation,  both  height  and  horizontal  position  are  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  height  is  assumed  to  follow  a  Gaussian  distribution 
with  mean  of  20  cm  and  variance  of  1.532.  The  horizontal  po¬ 
sition  follows  a  uniform  distribution  (within  a  20  cm  X  20  cm 
square).  Fig.  8  illustrates  the  performance  of  the  two  processors. 
The  “fixed  orientation”  processor  assumes  that  the  target  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  mean  height  and  horizontal  position.  Performance 
improves  under  these  conditions  by  an  average  of  70%  over  that 
of  the  “fixed  position”  processor.  The  results  in  Figs.  6-8  indi¬ 
cate  that  for  the  fixed  position  processor  the  performance  be¬ 
comes  progressively  worse  as  the  position  uncertainty  increases. 
Clearly,  incorporating  the  uncertainty  of  these  environmental 
parameters  into  the  processor  affords  a  significant  performance 
gain  over  a  processor,  which  ignores  this  uncertainty. 
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Fig.  9.  Comparison  of  the  "fixed  position”  processor  and  optimal  processor 
performance  under  the  condition  of  both  height  and  horizontal  position 
unknown  for  measured  data. 


B.  Experimental  Data 

Simulations  have  shown  that  significant  performance  im¬ 
provements  can  be  achieved  when  the  position  uncertainty  is 
incorporated  into  the  classifier.  To  verify  this  result,  measured 
data  were  collected  using  the  GEM-3,  as  described  in  Sec¬ 
tion  V-B.  In  this  section,  the  results  of  implementing  these 
processors  using  the  measured  data  are  shown. 

The  same  two  signal  processing  algorithms  that  were  applied 
to  simulated  data:  a  fixed  position  processor,  which  assumes 
each  target  at  the  mean  position,  and  the  optimal  classifier, 
which  incorporates  the  position  uncertainty  into  the  processor, 
were  applied  to  the  experimental  data.  Fig.  9  illustrates  the 
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performance  achieved  by  each  of  these  two  algorithms.  Clearly, 
better  performance  is  achieved  by  the  optimal  processor.  Per¬ 
formance  improves  on  the  average  by  60%.  This  improvement, 
obtained  on  the  measured  data,  is  consistent  with  that  observed 
in  the  simulated  data  set. 

VII.  Conclusion 

In  this  paper,  we  utilize  a  Bayesian  decision-theoretic  ap¬ 
proach  to  classify  metal  targets  using  wideband  EMI  data.  Four 
manmade  metal  targets  were  used.  Results  from  both  simula¬ 
tion  and  measured  data,  shown  in  Section  V,  indicate  that  incor¬ 
porating  the  uncertainty  associated  with  the  target/sensor  rel¬ 
ative  position  into  the  processor  affords  a  significant  perfor¬ 
mance  gain  over  a  processor  that  matches  to  the  predicted  re¬ 
sponse  at  the  mean  expected  target  position.  It  is  also  noted  that, 
as  expected,  under  conditions  of  uncertainty  the  performance 
of  both  the  fixed  orientation  processor  and  the  optimal  proces¬ 
sors  drops  compared  to  that  of  the  signal-known-exactly  case. 
Though  the  optimal  classifier  can  improve  performance  under 
uncertain  conditions  over  processors  that  ignore  the  uncertain¬ 
ties,  it  will  never  achieve  the  performance  obtained  when  no 
uncertainty  is  present. 

As  expected,  simulations  have  shown  that  the  SNR’s  of  the 
signal  affect  the  performance  of  a  classifier.  Since  frequency-do- 
main  systems  can  achieve  high  SNR’s  compared  to  time-domain 
EMI  systems,  essentially,  it  will  improve  the  classification  per¬ 
formance. 

Our  work  indicates  that  we  can  effectively  discriminate  dif¬ 
ferent  metal  targets  using  wideband  EMI  signals  by  incorpo¬ 
rating  an  accurate  physical  model  and  models  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  regarding  environmental  parameters  into  the  classifier. 
Performance  can  be  dramatically  improved  over  the  standard 
approach,  which  ignores  environmental  uncertainty.  In  addition, 
extensive  libraries  of  target  signatures  do  not  have  to  be  mea¬ 
sured  experimentally  in  order  to  train  the  classifier. 

This  technique  can  be  extended  to  apply  to  other  applications 
such  as  landmine  detection  and  unexploded  ordnance  (UXO) 
detection,  since  in  these  applications,  targets  of  interests  need 
to  be  discriminated  from  metallic  clutter  in  order  to  reduce 
false  alarm  rates.  The  standard  algorithms  for  these  applica¬ 
tions,  such  as  matched  filters,  do  not  take  the  uncertainties 
associated  with  the  target/sensor  orientation  into  account,  and 
only  partially  exploited  the  underlying  physical  nature  of  the 
outputs  from  the  sensor.  The  work  shown  in  this  paper  provides 
a  promising  technique,  which  integrates  both  the  uncertainties 
associated  with  target/sensor  orientation  and  a  forward  model 
exploiting  the  physical  signature  of  wideband  frequency-do- 
main  EMI  response.  By  developing  a  model  for  other  signals 
and  sensor  modalities,  this  algorithm  can  be  further  applied  to 
other  applications  that  require  classification  of  different  targets. 
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Compatible  blends  of  poly(vinyl  acetate)  and  poly(methyl 
methacrylate)  have  been  used  to  produce  a  series  of 
electrically  conducting  carbon  black  composites  whose 
resistance  is  sensitive  to  the  nature  and  concentration  of 
an  analyte  in  the  vapor  phase.  The  dc  electrical  resistance 
response  of  the  composites  was  found  to  be  a  nonlinear 
function  of  the  mole  fraction  of  polyfvinyl  acetate)  in  the 
blend.  These  compatible  blend  composite  detectors 
provided  additional  analyte  discrimination  information 
relative  to  a  reference  detector  array  that  only  contained 
composites  formed  using  the  pure  polymer  phases.  The 
added  discrimination  power  provided  by  the  compatible 
blend  detectors,  and  thus  the  added  diversity  of  the 
enhanced  detector  array,  was  quantified  through  use  of  a 
statistical  metric  to  assess  the  performance  of  detector 
arrays  in  various  vapor  classification  tasks. 

Recent  work  has  shown  that  arrays  of  chemically  sensitive 
resistors,  formed  from  composites  of  carbon  black  with  a  collection 
of  swellable  insulating  organic  polymers,  are  broadly  responsive 
to  a  variety  of  odors  yet  allow  classification  and  identification  of 
organic  vapors  through  application  of  pattern  recognition  meth¬ 
ods.1  To  date,  these  array  elements  have  been  fabricated  from  a 
relatively  small  number  of  approximately  10-20  organic  polymers, 
with  a  distinct  polymer  backbone  composition  in  each  detector.1 
Detectors  having  on  the  order  of  3-10  different  polymer  back¬ 
bones  have  also  formed  the  basis  for  vapor  detector  arrays  based 
on  bulk  conducting  polymer  films,2'3  surface  acoustic  wave 
devices, 4-6  fiber-optic  micromirrors,7  quartz  crystal  microbalances,8 
and  dye-containing  coatings  on  optical  fibers.9  Although  a  limited 
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number  of  polymeric  detector  compositions  might  be  chosen  to 
perform  optimally  for  a  specific  application,4'10  attempts  to  mimic 
the  sense  of  olfaction  or  attempts  to  address  applications  in  which 
the  sensing  task  is  time  dependent  or  is  not  defined  in  advance 
of  the  detector  array  construction  will  almost  certainly  require 
use  of  extensive,  compositionally  diverse  polymeric  detector 
libraries.  Since  it  is  likely  to  be  nontrivial  to  prepare  arrays  that 
contain  thousands  of  chemically  distinct  polymers  using  thousands 
of  individual  polymer-containing  feedstock  solutions,  combinatorial 
and/or  gradient  methods  seem  appropriate  to  address  this 
problem.  Herein  we  describe  an  approach  to  the  construction  of 
detector  arrays  in  which  compatible  blends  of  two  base  polymers 
are  used  to  create  compositionally  varying  chemically  sensitive 
resistor  films.  The  resolving  power  of  such  an  array  is  shown  to 
be  superior,  in  several  test  tasks,  to  that  of  arrays  containing  an 
identical  number  of  detectors  but  composed  of  only  the  base 
polymeric  materials. 

Nonlinearity  of  the  gas-solid  partition  coefficient  with  respect 
to  the  mole  fraction  of  the  polymers  that  comprise  the  compatible 
blend  is  crucial  to  increasing  the  diversity  of  a  broadly  responsive 
detector  array  that  is  fabricated  through  gradient  or  combinatorial 
methods.  Otherwise,  the  response  of  the  blended  chemiresistor 
elements  can  be  predicted  precisely  from  the  responses  of  the 
base  polymeric  detector  materials.  Two  polymers,  poly( vinyl 
acetate)  (PVA)  and  poly( methyl  methacrylate)  (PMMA),  were 
selected  to  form  the  compositionally  varied  chemiresistor  com¬ 
posites  studied  in  this  work.  These  materials  were  chosen 
because  a  similar  binary  polymer  blend  system,  formed  from  poly- 
(vinyl  acetate)  and  polyf methyl  acrylate),  has  previously  been 
reported  to  exhibit  gas-solid  partition  coefficients  for  benzene 
that  are  not  linearly  related  to  the  mole  fraction  of  PVA  in  the 
polymer  blend.11 

EXPERIMENTAL  SECTION 

Eight  different  PVA/ PMMA  blend  compositions  were  inves¬ 
tigated  as  carbon  black  composite  chemiresistor  vapor  detectors. 
The  compatible  blend  detector  fabrication  was  achieved  by 
combining  the  two  initial  base  polymer  feedstocks  to  produce 
solutions  of  PVA/  PM  M  A  having  PVA  mole  fractions  (by  mono¬ 
mer)  of  0.00, 0.11, 0.28,  0.44, 0.64, 0.78, 0.91,  and  1.00,  respectively. 
Each  stock  solution  contained  20  mL  of  tetrahydrofuran,  200  mg 
of  total  dissolved  polymer,  and  86  mg  of  suspended  carbon  black. 
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Figure  1.  Temporal  resistance  response  of  a  typical  polymer 
composite  chemiresistor  detector.  This  particular  carbon  black  com¬ 
posite  detector  contained  64%  PVA  and  36%  PMMA  by  monomer 
mole  fraction.  The  detector  was  exposed  to  1 1 .3  ppth  of  methanol  in 
air  for  600  s  starting  at  t  =  120  s.  The  baseline  resistance  before  the 
exposure,  fib,  and  the  maximum  resistance  change  during  the 
exposure,  A fimax,  were  4858  and  50  Q,  respectively. 


Standard  glass  microscope  slides,  cut  to  a  size  of  approximately 
2  cm  x  2.5  cm,  were  modified  for  use  as  the  substrate  for  each 
polymer  blend  detector.  Two  parallel  bands  of  20  nm  thick 
chromium  (&2  cm  x  1  cm),  spaced  0.5  cm  apart,  were  evaporated 
onto  each  slide.  The  chromium  bands  were  then  coated  with  30 
nm  of  evaporated  gold,  thus  forming  robust  electrical  contacts. 
Each  carbon  black-polymer  suspension  was  sonicated  for  10  min 
and  was  then  spin-coated,  at  1000  rpm,  onto  a  modified  glass  slide 
such  that  the  gap  between  the  slide  electrical  contacts  was 
spanned  by  the  polymer  composite  film.  The  detectors  were 
allowed  to  dry  in  ambient  air  for  12  h  before  use. 

To  obtain  response  data,  the  detectors  were  placed  into  a  1.2 
L  sampling  chamber  and  electrical  leads  were  attached  to  the  two 
chromium-gold  bands  of  each  detector.  The  dc  resistance  of 
each  detector  was  recorded  as  a  function  of  time  using  a  Keithley 
model  7001  channel  switcher  connected  to  a  Keithley  model  2002 
multimeter  that  was  interfaced  to  a  personal  computer.  An 
automated  flow  system  consisting  of  LabVIEW  software,  a 
personal  computer,  and  electronically  controlled  solenoid  valves 
and  mass  flow  controllers  was  used  to  produce  and  deliver 
controlled  concentrations  of  solvent  vapors  to  the  detectors  in  the 
sampling  chamber.  The  desired  vapor  concentrations  were 
obtained  by  passing  a  stream  of  carrier  gas  through  a  bubbler 
that  had  been  filled  with  the  solvent  of  choice  and  then  di¬ 
luting  this  flow  into  a  stream  of  air  maintained  at  a  controlled  flow 
rate.  The  time  protocol  for  each  exposure  was  120  s  of  air, 
followed  by  600  s  of  test  vapor  in  air,  ending  with  another  600  s 
of  air. 

Figure  1  displays  the  resistance  response  of  a  typical  detector. 
Upon  exposure  to  a  test  vapor,  the  resistance  of  the  composite 
film  increased,  and  the  response  then  decreased  after  the  vapor 
exposure  was  terminated.  This  behavior  has  been  discussed  in 
detail  for  a  series  of  pure  polymeric  compositions  that  have  been 
used  as  either  carbon  black  or  polypyrrole  composites  to  provide 


arrays  of  electrically  conductive  vapor  detectors.1'12  T o  assess  the 
performance  of  the  compatible  blend  composites,  all  of  the 
detectors  were  exposed  10  times  each,  in  random  order,  to  five 
different  analytes,  with  the  vapor  concentrations  chosen  to  be  11.3 
parts  per  thousand  (ppth)  of  methanol,  5.2  ppth  of  ethanol,  20.7 
ppth  of  acetone,  8.3  ppth  of  ethyl  acetate,  and  8.2  ppth  of 
acetonitrile  in  air  at  21  °C.  These  concentrations  all  correspond 
to  7.1% of  the  solvent-saturated  concentration  of  each  analyte  in 
21  °C  air,  under  a  total  atmospheric  pressure  of  753  Torr.  The 
maximum  differential  resistance  response  relative  to  the  baseline 
resistance  (ARmax/Rb)  was  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  array 
performance  carried  out  in  this  work. 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Figure  2  depicts  plots  of  ARmax/Rb  for  the  polymer  blend 
chemiresistors  upon  exposure  to  ethyl  acetate,  ethanol,  acetoni¬ 
trile,  acetone,  and  methanol.  For  each  analyte,  a  statistically 
significant  nonlinearity  was  observed  for  the  detector  response 
vs  the  mole  fraction  of  the  base  polymer  feedstocks.  Since  the 
nonlinearity  is  not  the  same  for  all  solvents,  this  indicates  that 
useful  information  is  available  through  use  of  such  compatible 
blend  materials  in  a  detector  array  for  vapor  classification. 

The  ability  of  a  specific  detector  array  to  resolve  pairs  of  solvent 
vapors  can  be  quantified  statistically  through  reference  to  a 
generalized  resolution  factor,  rf.  This  quantity  is  equivalent  to 
that  proposed  by  Muller13  and  recently  used  by  Gardner  and 
Bartlett14  and  is  a  multidimensional  analogue  of  the  separation 
factors  used  in  gas  chromatography.  Resistance  responses, 
ARmax/Rb.  of  carbon  black-polymer  composite  detectors,  contain¬ 
ing  >20  wt  %carbon  black,  have  been  shown  to  vary  linearly  over 
at  least  an  order  of  magnitude  in  the  concentration  of  the  analyte 
in  the  vapor  phase.1  Hence,  detector  arrays  which  can  resolve 
analytes  at  one  concentration  can  also  be  used  to  resolve  analytes 
at  other  concentrations.  The  detector  responses  were  autoscaled 
to  account  for  the  different  dynamic  ranges  of  different  detectors. 
The  autoscaled  response  of  the  y'th  detector  to  the  /th  exposure, 
Ajj,  was  thus 

,  _  (AR(y,max/Rb)  -  Oj 


where  a,  and  are  the  mean  and  standard  deviations,  respectively, 
in  the  responses  of  the  y'th  detector  to  all  analytes.  The  mean 
response  vector,  xa,  of  an  n-detector  array  to  analyte  a  is  taken  as 
then-dimensional  vector  containing  the  mean  autoscaled  response 
of  each  detector,  Aaj,  to  the  ath  analyte  such  that 

xa  =  Wall  ^a2’  (2) 


The  average  separation,  |d|,  between  two  analytes,  a  and  b,  in 
the  Euclidean  detector  response  space  is  then  simply  the 
magnitude  of  the  difference  between  %  andxt.  The  reproducibility 
of  the  array  responses  to  the  analytes  is  also  important  in 
quantifying  the  resolving  power  of  the  array.  A  measure  of  array 
response  reproducibility  to  analyte  a,  rja,3,  is  obtained  by  projecting 


(12)  Freund,  M  .  S.;  Lewis,  N.  S.  Proc.  Natl.  Acad.  Sci.  U.S.A.  1995,  92,  2652. 

(13)  M  uller,  R.  Sens.  Actuators  B  1991,  4,  35. 

(14)  Gardner,  J.  W.;  Bartlett,  P.  N.  Sens  Actuators  B  19  9  6,  33,  60. 
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Figure  2.  Maximum  relative  differential  resistance  response,  ARmaJRb,  of  a  series  of  polymer  blend-carbon  black  composite  chemiresistors 
upon  exposure  to  (a)  8.3  ppth  of  ethyl  acetate,  (b)  5.2  ppth  of  ethanol,  (c)  8.2  ppth  of  acetonitrile,  (d)  20.7  ppth  of  acetone,  and  (e)  11.3  ppth 
of  methanol  in  air.  The  plots  depict  data  obtained  from  1 4  detectors  of  pure  PMMA,  1 0  with  1 1  %  (by  monomer  mole  fraction)  PVA,  1 0  with  28% 
PVA,  15  with  44%  PVA,  10  with  64%  PVA,  15  with  78%  PVA,  10  with  91%  PVA,  and  15  of  pure  PVA.  The  responses  plotted  for  each  mole 
fraction  are  the  mean  ARmaJRb  values  for  10  exposures  to  each  set  of  detectors  containing  the  specified  mole  fraction  of  PVA,  while  the  error 
bars  represent  one  standard  deviation  unit.  Dashed  lines  were  drawn,  joining  the  end  points,  as  a  guide  to  the  eye  indicating  a  linear  response 
relationship. 

the  array  response  vectors  for  each  exposure  to  analyte  a  onto  projections  about  the  projection  of  the  mean  response  vector,  xa 

the  vector  d,  and  calculating  the  standard  deviation  in  these  scalar  onto  d.  The  same  procedure  is  repeated  for  analyte  b  of  the  a,b 
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Table  1.  Resolution  Factors  Quantifying  the  Average  Ability  of  8-Detector  Arrays,  Composed  from  Four  Different 
Detector  Sets,  To  Resolve  Pairwise  the  Collection  of  Test  Analytes3 
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52 

25 
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90 

44 

58 

93 

42 

58 

20 

27 

set  B 

60 

19 

67 

104 

81 

67 

110 

81 

31 

17 

26 

set  C 

81 

4.6 

122 

102 

181 

103 

93 

148 

17 

31 

8.7 

set  D 

60 

23 

84 

93 

60 

82 

96 

58 

55 

22 

26 

aThe  overall  average  rf  represents  the  average  resolution  factor  across  all  analyte  pairs  for  random  combinations  of  detectors  from  a  given 
detector  set.  The  results  for  set  A,  set  B,  and  set  D  were  obtained  by  averaging  over  500  randomly  selected  8-detector  arrays  composed  of  only 
the  detectors  within  each  respective  set.  The  results  for  set  C  were  obtained  by  averaging  over  all  45  possible  8-detector  combinations  of  the 
detectors  within  the  set.  Set  A  contained  alt  14  of  the  0%PVA  detectors  and  all  15  of  the  100%PVA  detectors  (i.e.,  all  the  base  polymer  detectors). 
Set  B  contained  all  99  of  the  prepared  detectors  ranging  from  0%to  100%PVA  Content.  Set  C  contained  only  the  10  detectors  with  91%PVA.  Set 
D  contained  all  14  of  the  0%PVA  detectors,  all  10  of  the  91%PVA  detectors,  and  all  15  of  the  100%PVA  detectors. 


analyte  pair,  allowing  a  pairwise  resolution  factor  to  be  defined 
as 


■■  i -  w/ 

V  °a/  +  °bf 

This  metric  allows  quantification  of  the  ability  to  resolve  pairwise 
the  vapors  of  concern  in  the  test  analyte  set  based  on  the  response 
patterns  that  they  produce  on  the  detector  array.  Because  the 
functional  form  of  the  response  of  the  various  polymer  composite 
chemiresistors  was  very  similar,  this  procedure  can  be  used  to 
provide  an  objective  measure  of  array  performance,  as  opposed 
to  performing  a  subjective  assessment  of  the  performance  of  task- 
specific  neural  network  classifiers  on  functionally  dissimilar 
responses  of  various  array  elements.15  It  is  important  to  realize, 
however,  that  the  results  are  nevertheless  coupled  to  the  metric 
used  to  evaluate  the  responses  and  that  different  algorithms,  such 
as,  for  example,  Fisher  linear  discriminants,  which  are  linear  data 
analysis  methods  that  are  not  confined  to  pass  through  the  mean 
response  values  of  the  analytes  of  concern,16  may  well  yield 
different  conclusions  from  the  same  response  data. 

The  responses  produced  by  a  set  of  99  detectors,  14  detectors 
with  pure  PM  M  A,  10  with  11%PVA,  10  with  28%PVA,  15  with 
44%PVA,  10  with  64%PVA,  15  with  78%PVA,  10  with  91%PVA, 
and  15  with  pure  PVA,  were  investigated  using  this  approach.  The 
performances  of  8-detector  combinations  from  different  sets  of 
detectors  were  evaluated  to  determine  if  arrays  containing  some 
of  the  compatible  blend  polymer  detectors  would  perform  better 
than  arrays  containing  only  detectors  made  from  the  base 
polymers,  for  certain  test  tasks.  The  performance  of  each  studied 
array  was  measured  by  its  ability  to  resolve  the  solvents  pairwise, 
as  given  by  the  calculated  rf  values  obtained  using  the  simple 
linear  data  analysis  method  described  above. 

Results  are  presented  for  four  sets  of  detectors.  Set  A 
contained  all  14  detectors  with  0%PVA  and  all  15  detectors  with 
100%PVA  (i.e.,  all  the  base  polymer  detectors).  Set  B  contained 
all  99  of  the  prepared  detectors  ranging  from  0%through  to  100% 
PVA  content.  Set  C  contained  only  the  10  detectors  with  91%PVA. 

(15)  Zupan,  J .;  Gasteiger.J .  Neural  Networks  for  Chemists,  VCH :  New  York,  1993; 
p  305. 

(16)  Duda,  R.  O.;  Hart,  P.  E.  Pattern  Classification  and  Scene  Analysis;  John  Wiley 
&  Sons:  New  York,  1973;  p  482. 


Set  D  contained  all  14  of  the  0%PVA  detectors,  all  10  of  the  91% 
PVA  detectors,  and  all  15  of  the  100%PVA  detectors.  Since  there 
are  extremely  large  numbers  of  possible  8-detector  combinations 
from  within  sets  A,  B,  and  D  (^10n  unique  8-detector  combina¬ 
tions  out  of  99  set  B  detectors),  500-member  subsets  of  the  total 
number  of  8-detector  array  combinations  were  selected  randomly 
and  their  corresponding  rf  values  were  calculated.  For  set  C,  rf 
values  for  all  45  possible  8-detector  combinations  out  of  10 
detectors  were  calculated.  The  results  of  the  calculated  resolution 
factors  for  arrays  of  8-detectors  within  each  set  were  averaged 
and  are  presented  in  Table  1. 

Clearly,  the  inclusion  of  compatible  blend  detectors  produced 
a  statistically  significant  improvement  in  maximizing  the  overall 
average  rf,  which  is  the  average  ability  of  all  calculated  8-detector 
array  combinations  within  a  set  of  detectors  to  resolve  all  analyte 
pairs  using  the  metric  defined  above.  For  example,  sets  B,  C, 
and  D,  which  contained  compatible  blend  detectors,  had  overall 
average  rf's  of  60,  81,  and  60,  respectively,  whereas  the  base 
polymer  detector  arrays  (set  A)  had  an  overall  average  rf  of  52. 
The  array  performance  in  separating  the  pair  of  solvents,  ethyl 
acetate  vs  acetone,  that  was  worst  resolved  by  set  A  (base  polymer 
detectors)  could  also  be  improved  by  using  8-detector  arrays 
containing  only  91%PVA  detectors  (set  C)  or  by  including  these 
detectors  in  arrays  that  contained  the  base  polymer  detectors  (set 
D).  Set  D  arrays,  containing  blended  polymers,  exhibit  a  larger 
overall  average  rf,  a  larger  rf  for  the  worst  resolved  analyte  pair, 
and  resolved  7  of  the  10  analyte  pairs  better  than  did  the  base 
polymer  arrays  of  set  A. 

The  results  presented  in  Table  1  show  that  each  of  the  four 
detector  sets  produces  arrays  with  at  least  one  advantage  over 
the  others,  such  as  the  ability  to  resolve  at  least  one  analyte  pair 
better  than  the  other  selected  arrays.  This  reinforces  the  concept 
that  more  detector  diversity  is  desirable,  since  it  provides  a  larger 
basis  of  chemically  unique  detectors  from  which  to  tailor  arrays 
for  specific  tasks. 

Another  significant  conclusion  arising  from  the  data  is  that  the 
classification  of  these  various  vapors,  at  fixed  concentrations,  is 
statistically  robust  from  the  array  response  even  though  the 
individual  detectors  themselves  were  not  designed  to  possess  high 
selectivity  toward  a  specific  analyte.  For  example,  a  pairwise 
resolution  factor  of  4.5  implies  that,  in  a  single  presentation  of 
the  challenge  vapors  to  the  detector  array,  a  given  vapor  can  be 
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distinguished  from  the  other  member  of  the  test  pair  with  >99.9% 
confidence  level  using  the  simple  statistical  pairwise  method  of 
data  analysis  described  herein.  This  level  of  performance  was 
met  or  exceeded  by  all  of  the  eight-element  detector  arrays  of 
Table  1  for  all  of  the  test  vapor  pairs  used  in  this  work,  even 
though  the  array  elements  were  not  chosen  in  advance  specifically 
to  perform  any  particular  set  of  vapor  classification  tasks. 

Utilization  of  a  nonlinear  response  of  binary,  tertiary,  and 
quarternary  blend  composite  chemiresistors  to  various  solvent 
vapors  should  offer  the  opportunity  to  increase  significantly  the 
diversity  of  a  polymer  composite  detector  array  and  therefore  to 
increase  its  classification  performance  relative  to  an  array  that 
contains  chemiresistors  fabricated  from  the  pure  polymeric  phases 
alone.  The  binary  polymer  blend  advantages  reported  herein  are 
in  agreement  with  those  recently  published  using  a  different 
detector  modality,  polymer-dye  optical  detectors.17  The  exact 
performance  gain  of  any  specific  array  will  likely  be  task  dependent 
and  must  be  evaluated  for  each  application  of  concern.  We  note, 
however,  that  the  olfactory  bulb  of  canines  has  approximately  100 
million  receptor  cells  and  that  humans  have  over  1000  different 

(17)  Dickinson,  T.  A.;  Walt,  D.  R.;  White,  J .;  Kauer,  J .  S.  Anal.  Chem.  1997,  69, 

3413. 


olfactory  receptor  proteins.18  Thus,  attempts  to  mimic  functionally 
the  olfactory  sense  are  unlikely  to  be  realizable  without  exploita¬ 
tion  of  methodologies  capable  of  incorporating  extensive  diversity 
into  a  polymer-based  vapor-sensing  array.18  Extension  of  the 
approach  described  herein  to  other  blends  and  a  comparison  of 
the  detector  diversity  that  can  be  achieved  through  the  use  of 
block  and  random  copolymers  as  a  complement  to  the  use  of 
compatible  blends  in  detector  arrays  will  be  reported  separately. 
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Abstract 

Response  data  from  an  array  of  conducting  polymer  composite  vapor  detectors  that  form  an  electronic  nose  were  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  selected,  quantitatively  measurable,  phenomena  in  odor  detection  and  classification  to  the  olfactory  characteristics  of 
monkeys  and  humans.  Odor  detection  thresholds  and  discriminability  between  structurally  similar  pairs  of  odorants  were  the  two  primary 
quantities  evaluated  for  this  comparison.  Comparisons  were  only  made  for  volatile  organic  vapors  as  opposed  to  aroma  active  odorant 
vapors.  Electronic  nose  detection  thresholds  for  a  homologous  series  of  n-alkane  and  1 -alcohol  odorants  were  determined  and  the  results 
were  compared  to  literature  values  for  the  mean  olfactory  detection  thresholds  observed  in  psychophysical  experiments  on  humans  exposed 
to  these  same  vapors.  The  trends  in  odor  detection  thresholds  of  the  electronic  nose  towards  the  tested  analytes  were  very  similar  to  those 
exhibited  by  humans.  The  discrimination  performance  of  the  electronic  nose  for  distinguishing  between  pairs  of  odorants  within 
incrementally  varying  series  of  esters,  carboxylic  acids  and  alcohols  were  also  compared  to  the  published  data  of  Laska  and  co-workers  on 
the  psychophysical  performance  of  humans  and  monkeys  for  these  same  odorant  pairs.  Similar  trends  were  generally  observed  between  the 
humans,  monkeys,  and  the  electronic  nose  in  that  discrimination  performance  increased  as  the  compounds  of  an  odorant  pair  became  more 
structurally  dissimilar.  With  use  of  the  Fisher  linear  discriminant  algorithm  for  classification  of  these  test  pairs  of  odorants,  the  electronic 
nose  exhibited  significantly  better  discriminability  than  humans  or  monkeys  for  the  odorant  pairs  evaluated  in  this  work  under  the  test 
conditions  for  which  the  discriminability  was  evaluated.  ©  2001  Elsevier  Science  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 

Keywords:  Electronic  nose;  Conducting  polymer  composites;  Odor  detection  threshold;  Odor  discriminabilities 


1.  Introduction 

The  human  olfactory  epithelium  contains  «106-107  total 
olfactory  receptor  neurons,  which  each  are  thought  to 
contain  only  one  of  «103  different  types  of  olfactory 
receptor  proteins  [1-8].  It  has  been  recently  shown  that 
one  odorant  receptor  recognizes  multiple  odorants  and 
that  one  odorant  is  recognized  by  multiple  odorant 
receptors,  but  that  different  odorants  are  recognized  by 
different  combinations  of  odorant  receptors  [9].  These 
observations  support  some  previous  hypotheses  of  a  dis¬ 
tributed  olfactory  response  to  odorants  as  a  possible 
mechanism  for  detection  of  odorants  by  the  olfactory  system 
[3-6,10-13].  Broad  responsiveness  to  odorants  has  also  been 
experimentally  observed  from  electrophysiological  record- 
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ings  in  the  mammalian  olfactory  epithelium  and  in  mitral/ 
tufted  cells  [14]. 

Several  artificial/electronic  olfactory  systems  are  being 
developed  based  on  the  notion  of  using  broadly  cross¬ 
reactive  arrays  of  chemical  sensors  [15-21].  Such  array 
modalities  can  include  conducting  organic  polymers,  poly¬ 
mer-coated  surface  acoustic  wave  resonators,  polymer- 
coated  quartz  crystal  microbalances,  conducting  polymer 
composites,  dye-impregnated  polymers  coated  on  optical 
fibers,  and  electrochemical  gas  sensors  [1.15-22].  These 
systems  share  the  common  trait  of  “cross-reactivity”,  in 
that  a  given  detector  responds  to  a  variety  of  odorants 
and  that  a  given  odorant  elicits  a  response  from  a  variety 
of  detectors.  Pattern  recognition  algorithms  are  then  used 
to  classify  and  quantify  odorants  based  on  the  data 
stream  produced  by  the  detector  array.  The  gross  behavior 
of  such  systems  therefore  resembles  mammalian  olfac¬ 
tion  in  that  the  system  need  not  be  designed  in  advance 
to  detect  a  particular  odorant.  Instead,  the  systems  can 
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learn  new  patterns  and  can  associate  these  patterns  with 
new  odorants  through  use  of  training  and  data  storage 
functions. 

The  particular  electronic  nose  implementation  evaluated 
in  this  work  is  comprised  of  an  array  of  conducting  polymer 
composite  vapor  detectors  [23,24].  Each  detector  is  a 
chemically-sensitive  thin  film  that  undergoes  a  change 
in  electrical  resistance  upon  exposure  to  a  vapor.  The 
resistors  are  made  from  composites  having  regions  of 
an  electrical  conductor  (typically  carbon  black,  although 
other  conductors  can  also  be  used)  interspersed  into  regions 
of  an  insulating  organic  material,  typically  an  organic 
polymer.  Sorption  of  an  odorant  into  the  polymer  causes 
a  swelling  of  the  film,  which  decreases  the  connectivity 
between  the  regions  that  comprise  the  conducting  phase 
of  the  composite.  This  change  in  connectivity  modifies 
the  electrical  resistance  of  the  detector.  Removal  of  the 
stimulus  leads  to  desorption  of  the  odorant  and  a  decrease 
in  resistance  back  to  the  original  baseline  response  value. 
Different  polymers  display  different  gas/polymer  sorption 
constants  so  that  the  signals  obtained  from  an  array  of 
detectors,  each  made  of  a  compositionally  different  con¬ 
ductor/insulator  composite,  provide  a  fingerprint  that  can  be 
used  for  identification,  classification,  and  quantification  of 
odorants.  This  particular  electronic  nose  array  implementa¬ 
tion  is  advantageous  because  the  polymers  that  can  be  used 
in  the  detectors  can  vary  widely  in  their  chemical  and 
physical  properties.  A  wide  range  of  odorants  can  therefore 
be  discriminated  based  on  the  response  patterns  that  the 
odorants  produce  on  the  sensor  array  [23,24].  In  addition, 
electrical  resistance  is  an  easily  measured  experimental 
quantity,  and  the  steady  state  signal  response  signals 
for  odorants  tested  to  date  are  linearly  dependent  on 
the  concentration  of  analyte  in  the  gas  phase  above  the 
detector  [23,25].  This  combination  of  features  allows  for  a 
very  simple  algorithmic  implementation  to  obtain  robust 
odor  classification  and  quantification  under  a  variety  of 
ambient  conditions. 

Some  of  the  questions  of  interest  in  these  artificial  systems 
relate  to  how  their  performance,  on  a  system-level  basis, 
compares  to  that  of  mammalian  olfaction.  To  make  this 
comparison,  in  this  work  we  specifically  addressed  how  well 
the  electronic  nose,  as  compared  to  humans  and  monkeys, 
can  discriminate  between  selected  pairs  of  odorants.  In 
addition,  we  have  determined  odor  intensity  thresholds 
for  the  current  (highly  unoptimized)  version  of  the  conduct¬ 
ing  polymer  composite  electronic  nose,  in  order  to  evaluate 
trends  in  detection  limits  of  humans  relative  to  the  detection 
capabilities  of  the  electronic  nose.  Comparisons  were  only 
made  for  volatile  organic  vapors  as  opposed  to  aroma  active 
odorants.  These  discrimination  and  odor  sensitivity  data  are 
interesting  in  their  own  right  but  additionally  are  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  benchmarking  the  status  of  the  electronic  nose 
towards  the  long-range  goal  of  constructing  an  artificial/ 
electronic  system  that  functionally  mimics  the  human  sense 
of  olfaction. 


2.  Experimental 

An  automated  system  consisting  of  LabVIEW  software,  a 
Pentium  computer,  a  Keithley  channel  switcher,  a  Keithley 
multimeter,  and  electronically-controlled  solenoid  valves 
and  mass  flow  controllers,  was  used  to  deliver  selected 
concentrations  of  solvent  vapors  to  the  detectors  in  the 
electronic  nose  array.  The  system  was  also  used  to  monitor 
the  resistance  of  the  detectors.  The  apparatus  has  been 
described  in  detail  previously  [23].  The  analytes  were 
purchased  from  Aldrich  and  Pfaltz  &  Bauer. 

To  obtain  the  desired  analyte  concentration,  a  stream  of 
carrier  gas  was  passed  through  a  bubbler  that  had  been  filled 
with  the  solvent  of  choice.  The  carrier  gas  for  all  experi¬ 
ments  was  oil-free  air,  obtained  from  the  general  com¬ 
pressed  air  laboratory  source,  containing  1.10  ±  0.15  ppth 
(parts  per  thousand)  of  water  vapor.  The  air  was  filtered  to 
remove  particulates,  but  deliberately  was  not  dehumidified 
nor  otherwise  purified.  Fluctuations  in  laboratory  tempera¬ 
ture,  21.5  ±  1.5°C,  could  cause  a  ^10%  error  in  setting  and 
controlling  the  vapor  concentrations  between  nominally 
identical  exposures  over  the  course  of  the  data  collection 
analyzed  in  this  work.  No  temperature  control  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  or  of  the  carbon  black-polymer  composite  detectors 
was  performed.  Saturation  of  the  carrier  gas  with  the  solvent 
vapor  was  verified  through  measurement  of  the  rate  of  mass 
loss  of  the  solvent  in  the  bubbler.  The  mass  flow  controllers 
were  verified  independently  to  be  within  specification  prior 
to  and  after  an  experimental  run.  In  addition,  calibrations  of 
the  flow  system  using  a  flame  ionization  detector  (FID) 
(Model  300  HFID,  California  Analytical  Instruments,  Inc.) 
verified  that  the  analyte  concentrations  actually  delivered  to 
the  sensors  were  those  expected  from  the  settings  of  the  mass 
flow  controllers.  The  flame  ionization  detector  was  cali¬ 
brated  using  toluene/air  standard  calibration  gas  mixtures 
sold  by  Scott  Specialty  Gases,  Inc.  Corrections  were  made 
for  the  sensitivity  changes  of  the  FID  unit  for  toluene  versus 
other  gases  when  determining  the  concentrations  of  the  other 
analytes  of  interest  in  this  work. 

Detector  fabrication  methods  have  been  described  in 
detail  in  the  literature.  [23,24] .  All  detectors  evaluated  in 
this  work  were  made  from  composites  of  carbon  black  with 
insulating  organic  polymers.  The  detector  array  used  in 
determining  the  electronic  nose  detection  thresholds  for 
the  homologous  series  of  n-alkane  (n-pentane,  n-hexane, 
n-heptane,  77-octane  and  77-nonane)  and  1 -alcohol  (methanol, 
ethanol,  1 -propanol,  1 -butanol,  1-pentanol)  odorants  con¬ 
sisted  of  20  conducting  polymer  composite  detectors.  Two 
detector  copies  were  made  from  each  of  the  10  polymers 
listed  in  Table  1  (purchased  from  Aldrich  and  Polysciences). 
The  polymers  were  chosen  to  encompass  a  broad  range  of 
chemical  properties,  but  were  selected  with  no  specific 
knowledge  of  how  well  the  detectors  would  perform 
for  the  odor  discrimination  tasks  of  concern  in  this  study. 
Each  detector  was  fabricated  by  spin-coating  mixtures 
containing  a  dissolved  polymer  and  suspended  carbon 
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Table  1 


Polymers  contained  in  the  detectors  of  the  electronic  nose  arrays 


Detector 

Polymer 

i 

Poly(4-vinyl  phenol) 

2 

Poly(iV-vinyl  pyrrolidone) 

3 

Poly(sulfone) 

4 

Poly(methyl  methacrylate) 

5 

Poly(caprolactone) 

6 

Poly(ethylene-c0-vinyl  acetate),  82%  ethylene 

7 

Poly(ethylene  oxide) 

8 

Poly(ethylene) 

9 

Poly(vinylidene  fluoride) 

10 

Poly(ethylene  glycol) 

black  particles  onto  a  glass  slide,  as  described  previously 
[23,24], 

A  second  detector  array,  made  from  the  same  polymers 
and  using  the  same  fabrication  techniques,  was  used  to  test 
the  ability  of  the  electronic  nose  to  discriminate  pairwise 
between  various  odorants  within  series  of  esters  (isopentyl 
acetate,  isopentyl  propionate,  isopentyl  butanoate,  isopentyl 
pentanoate,  isopentyl  hexanoate,  ethyl  acetate,  //-propyl 
acetate,  n -butyl  acetate,  n-pcntyl  acetate,  /(-hexyl  acetate, 
n-octyl  acetate,  //-decyl  acetate,  isopropyl  acetate  and  iso¬ 
butyl  acetate),  alcohols  (ethanol,  1-propanol,  1-butanol,  1- 
pentanol,  1-hexanol,  1-heptanol,  1-octanol,  2-pentanol  and 
3-pentanol)  and  carboxylic  acids  (//-propanoic  acid,  //-buta¬ 
noic  acid,  n-pentanoic  acid,  n-hexanoic  acid,  n-heptanoic 
acid,  isobutanoic  acid,  isopentanoic  acid  and  isohexanoic 
acid). 

For  detection  threshold  measurements,  the  the  detector 
response  was  taken  as  the  difference  between  the  baseline 
resistance  and  the  maximum  resistance  observed  during  the 
10  min  exposure  to  the  odorant-containing  air  flow.  This 
10  min  odorant  exposure  was  always  preceded  by,  and 
followed  by,  a  2  min  exposure  to  a  flow  of  air  that  was 
obtained  from  the  general  laboratory  source.  The  resistance 
values  were  measured  with  a  Keithley  Model  2002  multi¬ 
meter  by  integrating  over  a  measurement  aperture  of 
167  ms.  Detection  thresholds  were  defined  as  the  lowest 
concentration  at  which  any  detector  in  the  electronic  nose 
array  had  a  response  with  a  signal  to  noise  (s/n)  ratio  of  3. 
Thus,  at  the  detection  threshold  an  odorant  could  be  detected 
but  would  generally  not  be  identifiable  without  use  of  a 
sophisticated  signal  processing  algorithm,  due  to  the  lack  of 
significant  responses  from  multiple  detectors  at  the  S/N  level 
of  3:1.  This  definition  of  the  detection  threshold  was 
employed  previously  in  a  study  of  surface  acoustic  wave- 
based  vapor  detectors  [26].  The  noise  of  a  given  detector  was 
defined  as  the  standard  deviation  in  the  residuals  about  a 
nine-point  moving  average  of  the  baseline  resistance  values, 
spanning  approximately  35  s.  Using  conventional  proce¬ 
dures  as  described  in  analytical  chemistry  textbooks  [27], 
the  expected  detection  thresholds  were  then  estimated  based 
on  the  noise  levels  typical  of  the  better  detectors  (i.e.  slightly 
less  than  10  ppm  for  the  detectors  containing  poly(ethylene 


oxide),  poly(ethylene)  and  poly(ethylene  glycol),  which  had 
baseline  resistances  of  approximately  1.3  x  104, 1.2  x  104 
and  4.0  x  103  Q,  respectively  over  the  course  of  the  experi¬ 
ment)  in  combination  with  the  knowledge  of  the  signal 
amplitude  at  a  known,  relatively  high  concentration  of 
odorant,  and  prior  reports  that  the  steady  state  detector 
response  values  generally  vary  linearly  as  a  function  of 
odorant  concentration  [23,25,28].  To  verify  these  detection 
level  estimates,  each  of  the  10  odorants  was  then  delivered, 
at  three  separate  concentrations  which  generall  spanned 
approximately  an  order  of  magnitude  near  the  expected 
detection  threshold.  For  each  odorant,  the  largest  signal  to 
noise  ratio  of  any  of  the  detectors,  at  the  lowest  concentra¬ 
tion  where  a  signal  was  detected,  was  used  to  determine  the 
detection  threshold  by  linearly  extrapolating  down  to  a 
signal  to  noise  ratio  of  3.  The  extrapolations  were  never 
larger  than  a  factor  of  5  and  were  typically  less  than  a  factor 
of  3. 

For  quantifying  odor  discrimination,  the  electronic  nose 
was  exposed  10  times  to  each  of  the  odorants  to  be  dis¬ 
criminated.  The  order  was  randomized  within  subsets  of  a 
maximum  of  eight  odorants,  because  the  automated  odorant 
delivery  apparatus  could  handle  only  eight  odorants  at  a 
time.  The  experimental  protocol  for  each  exposure  was 
5  min  of  clean  air  flow,  followed  by  5  min  of  air  flow 
containing  the  odorant  at  a  partial  pressure  corresponding 
to  1%  of  its  vapor  pressure,  followed  by  another  5  min  of 
clean  air  flow.  Only  the  steady  state  signal  response  of  the 
detectors  was  used  in  evaluating  the  discrimination  cap¬ 
ability  of  the  electronic  nose.  Use  of  these  values  reflects 
only  the  relative  partition  coefficients  of  the  analytes  into  the 
various  polymer  films  of  the  detectors,  and  does  not  utilize 
kinetic  sorption  information  in  classifying  odorants.  In 
addition,  use  of  the  steady  state  response  value  largely 
eliminates  variation  in  response  properties  due  to  fabrica¬ 
tion-related  parameters  such  as  inhomogenieties  in  detector 
film  thickness  and/or  variability  in  the  loading  of  the  carbon 
black  particles  in  the  polymeric  detector  films  [28].  The  time 
required  to  reach  this  steady  state  response  value  depended 
on  the  type  of  polymer  and  type  of  analyte,  and  on  the 
thickness  of  each  polymer  in  the  detector  array.  In  addition, 
in  the  most  rapidly  responding  cases  the  response  time 
depended  on  the  mass  transport  properties  of  analyte  from 
the  bubbler  source  through  the  delivery  system  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  detectors.  Response  times  for  many  detectors 
were  below  5  s,  although  some  polymer/analyte  combina¬ 
tions  required  longer  times  to  reach  their  steady  state  values. 
The  steady  state  response  data  were  processed  to  extract  the 
relative  differential  resistance  response  signals,  as  described 
previously  [23-25]  upon  exposure  to  the  test  vapors  of 
interest. 

The  pairwise  odor  discrimination  performance  of  the 
electronic  nose  was  evaluated  using  the  Fisher  linear  dis¬ 
criminant  algorithm  [23-25].  A  resolution  factor  (rf)  for  any 
solvent  pair  can  be  obtained  along  any  vector,  vv,  from  the 
vector  projection  onto  w  of  the  distance  between  the  cluster 
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centroids,  d$,  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  projected  standard 
deviations,  <Ja,wi  and  ab,w-  f°r  data  arising  from  repeated 
exposures  for  two  different  analytes,  a  and  b.  The  resulting 
numerical  resolution  factor  along  w  is  defined  as 


rf  = 


dw 


+  a 


2  _ 
b,w 


The  Fisher  linear  discriminant  operates  by  searching  for  the 
vector,  w,  such  that  the  rf  value  is  maximized  along  this 
optimal  discriminant  vector.  Assuming  a  Gaussian  distribu¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  mean  value  of  the  data  points  in  a  given 
cluster,  the  probabilities  of  correctly  identifying  an  analyte 
as  a  or  b  are  approximately  72,  92  and  98%  from  a  single 
presentation  when  analytes  a  and  b  are  separated  with 
resolution  factors  of  1.0,  2.0,  or  3.0,  respectively.  Data 
extracted  from  multiple  exposures  of  an  analyte  estimate 
the  statistical  distributions  of  the  clustered  data. 

Because  the  20-detector  array  contained  two  copies  of 
nominally  the  same  10-detector  array,  random  combinations 
of  10-detectors  (constrained  to  each  contain  exactly  one  of 
each  of  the  10  polymer  types)  were  evaluated  to  obtain  a 
measure  of  variability  in  the  ability  of  a  10-detector  elec¬ 
tronic  nose  to  discriminate  odorants.  For  each  randomly 
selected  10-detector  array,  the  response  signals  were  nor¬ 
malized  and  then  the  Fisher  linear  discriminant  method  was 
used  to  quantify  the  ability  of  the  electronic  nose  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  odorants  [23].  The  rf  for  resolving  a  given  odorant 
pair  was  then  taken  as  the  mean  rf  over  the  results  from  10 
randomly  selected  10-detector  arrays. 


3.  Results  and  discussion 

3.1.  Determination  of  detection  thresholds  for  the 
electronic  nose  and  comparison  with  human  olfactory 
threshold  levels 

3.1.1.  Determination  of  detection  thresholds  for  the 
electronic  nose 

The  detection  thresholds  obtained  for  the  electronic  nose 
upon  exposure  to  the  homologous  series  of  alkanes  ( n - 
pentane  to  n-nonane)  and  alcohols  (methanol  to  1-pentanol) 
are  shown  in  Fig.  la  and  b.  Within  each  homologous  series 
of  odorants,  the  electronic  nose  detection  threshold  values 
decreased  with  decreasing  vapor  pressure  of  the  odorant. 
This  behavior  is  in  accord  with  prior  work,  which  showed 
that  lower  vapor  pressure  odorants  have  larger  mean  parti¬ 
tion  coefficients  for  sorption  into  polymer  composite  detec¬ 
tor  films  [29].  In  the  case  of  the  homologous  series  of  n- 
alkanes,  detectors  containing  poly(ethylene  oxide)  and 
poly(ethylene)  exhibited  similar  signal  to  noise  ratios  and 
were  the  detectors  that  defined  the  detection  threshold  of  the 
array  towards  these  odorants.  In  contrast,  a  poly(ethylene 
glycol)-based  detector  exhibited  the  largest  signal  to 
noise  ratios  for  methanol,  ethanol  and  1 -propanol  while  a 
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Fig.  1.  Plots  of  the  detection  threshold  in  parts  per  million  (ppm)  of 
odorant  in  air,  for  the  average  human  [30]  and  the  electronic  nose,  vs. 
odorant  vapor  pressure  for  homologous  series  of  (a)  alkanes  from  n- 
pentane  through  n-nonane  and  (b)  alcohols  from  methanol  through  1- 
pentanol.  The  detection  threshold  data  for  humans  are  mean  values  for 
many  humans  and  also  are  averaged  over  the  results  of  many  investigators 
as  reported  in  the  literature.  Estimates  of  the  standard  deviations  of  the 
reported  mean  detection  values  for  a  given  odorant  are  shown.  The 
standard  deviations  for  a  particular  set  of  electronic  nose  detectors  upon 
repeated  exposures  to  a  given  concentration  of  analyte  are  approximately 
the  height  of  the  “X”  symbols  depicted  in  the  figures. 
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poly(ethylene  oxide)-based  detector  exhibited  the  largest 
signal  to  noise  ratios  for  1 -butanol  and  1-pentanol.  The 
specific  detector  that  allowed  the  array  to  detect  the 
lowest  concentration  of  a  given  odorant,  defining  the 
array  detection  threshold,  thus  varied  somewhat  depending 
on  the  affinity  of  the  detectors  for  the  odorant  class  of 
concern. 

3.2.  Comparison  of  detection  thresholds  for  human  and 
electronic  noses 

Data  for  human  olfactory  threshold  values  in  detecting 
members  of  the  homologous  series  of  n-alkanes  and  1- 
alcohols  were  obtained  from  the  literature  [30].  The  values 
plotted  in  Fig.  1  represent  mean  detection  thresholds  as 
averaged  over  the  work  of  many  authors  in  testing  many 
humans  [30].  The  averaging  over  many  studies  was  per¬ 
formed  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  mean  detection  threshold 
value  without  bias  towards,  or  away  from,  the  methodology 
of  any  particular  investigator  or  with  respect  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  subgroup  of  humans  that  had  been  exposed  to  the 
odorants  of  interest  during  the  course  of  a  single  study.  The 
human  detection  threshold  is  defined  as  the  lowest  concen¬ 
tration  of  an  odorant  that  an  average  human  is  able  to  detect 
relative  to  background  air,  without  necessarily  classifying 
the  odorant  type.  This  measure  of  odor  detection  sensitivity 
is  consistent  with  the  definition  employed  for  the  electronic 
nose.  In  fact,  it  can  be  postulated  that  in  the  case  of  humans, 
odorant  detection  at  threshold  likely  involves  the  brain 
receiving  a  signal  from  only  the  olfactory  receptor  or 
receptors  most  strongly  responsive  to  a  given  odorant.  This 
is  also  consistent  with  the  electronic  nose  detection  thresh¬ 
old,  as  defined  above.  Comparisons  were  only  made  for 
volatile  organic  vapors  as  opposed  to  aroma  active  odorant 
vapors. 

The  data  of  Fig.  1  indicate  that  for  the  odorants  studied  in 
this  work,  the  electronic  nose  detection  thresholds  are 
typically  lower  than  the  mean  human  detection  thresholds, 
with  the  sole  exception  being  n-pentane,  for  which  the  mean 
human  detection  threshold  is  slightly  lower  detection  thresh¬ 
old  than  the  electronic  nose.  Typically,  the  electronic  nose 
detection  thresholds  are  lower  than  mean  human  detection 
thresholds  by  a  factor  of  2-10,  but  of  course  the  variance 
between  human  subjects  and  between  human  trials  is  such 
that  the  best  performing  humans  in  certain  trials  might  well 
outperform  the  particular  electronic  nose  implementation 
utilized  in  this  work  under  the  test  conditions  and  detector 
configurations  employed  herein.  In  terms  of  thermodynamic 
activities,  the  fraction  of  a  given  odorant’s  vapor  pressure 
(i.e.  the  partial  pressure  of  the  odorant,  P,  relative  to  its  vapor 
pressure,  P° )  at  which  the  detection  threshold  lies  for  the 
electronic  nose  is  in  the  range  of  2.0  x  10~5-6.0  x  1(T5  for 
the  odorants  studied  herein.  For  comparison,  for  the  same  set 
of  test  odorants  the  minimum  fraction  of  an  odorant’s  vapor 
pressure  that  is  detectable  by  the  average  human  is  in  the 
range  of  4.9  x  10~5-9.0  x  10~4. 


The  underlying  physicochemical  principles  for  the  odor 
detection  threshold  trend  have  recently  been  elucidated  for 
certain  detector  compositions  of  the  polymer  composite 
electronic  nose  [31,32],  but  the  analogous  principles  are 
not  fully  defined  for  the  human  olfactory  system.  Carbon 
black/organic-polymer  composite  electronic  nose  detectors 
exhibit  similar  steady  state  relative  differential  resistance 
response  levels  when  exposed  to  most  odorants  at  a  constant 
value  of  P/P°,  due  to  the  thermodynamic  relationships 
between  the  chemical  potential  of  the  analyte  in  the  gas 
phase  and  the  mole  fraction  of  analyte  that  will  sorb  into  the 
polymeric  phase  under  equilibrium  conditions  [29].  Thus, 
the  electronic  nose  would  be  expected  to  exhibit  similar 
detection  thresholds  for  the  tested  odorants  in  terms  of  the 
minimum  detectable  fraction  of  vapor  pressure  (i.e. 
P/P°  ~  4.0  x  10  5),  and  this  behavior  was  in  fact  observed 
experimentally  herein.  Humans  also  exhibit  a  trend  in  mean 
detection  threshold  of  these  odorants  that  tracks  with  the 
vapor  pressure  of  the  odorant,  presumably  reflecting  at  least 
in  part  the  tendency  of  the  odorant  to  sorb  into  the  mucous. 
For  the  compounds  evaluated  in  this  study,  the  mean  human 
odor  detection  threshold  value  is  somewhat  higher  than  the 
detection  threshold  of  the  current  conducting  polymer  com¬ 
posite  electronic  nose.  Given  the  standard  deviations  of  the 
detection  thresholds  over  various  trials  and  groups  of 
humans,  there  is  some  error  in  the  absolute  comparison 
of  these  two  types  of  data  sets,  but  clearly  the  data  indicate 
that  the  detection  limits  of  the  human  and  electronic  nose 
systems  are  comparable  for  the  odorants  investigated  in  this 
work. 

We  note,  however,  two  significant  classes  of  exceptions, 
notably  the  cases  of  thiols  and  biogenic  amines,  for  which 
human  odor  detection  thresholds  are  several  orders  of 
magnitude  lower  than  those  of  the  electronic  nose.  This 
suggests  the  presence  of  either  highly  specific  receptor  types 
and/or  highly  specific  processing  algorithms  in  the  human 
olfactory  system  towards  these  odorants.  In  addition,  the 
human  nose  is  highly  sensitive  to  certain  pyrazines,  thia- 
zoles,  to  some  aldehydes,  and  to  many  other  compounds  that 
have  aroma  activity  as  opposed  to  merely  being  volatile 
organic  compounds.  Although  we  have  not  investigated  the 
detection  threshold  behavior  of  the  electronic  nose  to  these 
compounds  as  part  of  the  present  study,  we  expect  that  the 
current  implementation  of  the  conducting  polymer  compo¬ 
site  electronic  nose  will  exhibit  detection  thresholds  for 
these  odorants  that  are  significantly  higher  than  the  mean 
human  olfactory  detection  thresholds  for  these  classes  of 
analytes. 

3.3.  Pairwise  odorant  discrimination  abilities  of  the 
electronic  nose  versus  pairwise  odor  discrimination 
abilities  of  humans  and  monkeys 

3.3.1.  Odorant  discrimination  ability  of  the  electronic  nose 

Assessing  the  discrimination  ability  of  the  electronic  nose 
requires  a  choice  of  a  data  analysis  algorithm.  We  have 
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chosen  to  use  a  statistical  approach,  in  which  a  hyperplanar 
decision  boundary  is  drawn  in  the  77-dimensional  space  that 
encompasses  the  steady  state  resistance  response  data  from 
the  array  of  77-detectors  responding  to  the  presence  of  an 
odorant.  The  electronic  nose  containing  10-detector  types 
was  able  to  discriminate  pairwise  between  all  tested  odor¬ 
ants  with  a  resolution  factor  of  at  least  3.7.  The  minimum 
value  was  observed  for  the  case  of  n-hexanoic  acid  versus 
isohexanoic  acid,  while  the  median  rf  across  all  tested 
odorant  pairs  was  29.  Assuming  that  the  statistical  distribu¬ 
tions  of  the  collected  data  samples  are  representative  of  the 
actual  statistical  distributions,  an  rf  of  ~3.0  corresponds  to  a 
probability  of  ~98%  of  correctly  identifying  an  odorant  as  a 
or  b  as  a  result  of  a  single  presentation.  Hence,  the  electronic 
nose  can  easily  discriminate  between  all  of  the  test  odorant 
pairs  evaluated  in  this  study  under  the  experimental  condi¬ 
tions  employed  in  our  test  protocol. 

3.3.2.  Comparison  of  the  trends  in  discrimination  abilities 
between  the  conducting  polymer  composite  electronic  nose 
and  mammalian  olfaction 

Data  assessing  the  abilities  of  monkeys  ( Saimiri  sciureus ) 
and  humans  to  discriminate  pairwise  between  various  ester, 
alcohol  and  carboxylic  acid  odorants  were  obtained  from 
Laska  et  al.  [33-35].  In  those  experiments,  an  average 
probability  of  correctly  distinguishing  between  a  given  pair 
of  odorants  was  determined  by  averaging  across  multiple 
trials  and  multiple  test  subjects.  The  odorants  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  perceived  intensity-matched  vapor  concentration 
that  was  arrived  at  via  1:100  dilution  of  the  pure  odorants 
with  diethyl  phthalate. 

Because  the  electronic  nose  exhibited  >99%  statistical 
probability  of  correctly  distinguishing  between  members  of 
every  tested  analyte  pair  in  a  single  presentation  of  analyte  to 
the  detector  array,  depicting  the  discrimination  performance 
of  humans  and/or  primates  versus  the  discrimination  per¬ 
formance  of  the  electronic  nose  on  a  common,  linear  axis 
would  yield  essentially  no  information  concerning  the  trends 
in  electronic  nose  performance  as  a  function  of  chemical 
differences  between  pairs  of  odorants.  Thus,  the  measure  of 
distinguishing  ability  for  the  electronic  nose  was  taken  as  the 
resolution  factor,  which  scales  with  the  separation  of  the 
clustered  odorant  responses  relative  to  the  widths  of  the 
clusters  in  detector  space,  and  which  is  a  statistically  mean¬ 
ingful  quantity  based  on  the  variation  of  the  data  for  repeated 
exposures  of  the  detector  array  to  analyte  pairs  of  interest. 
The  resolution  factor  values  can  be  converted  into  percen¬ 
tage  of  correct  decision  rates  using  conventional  statistical 
properties  of  Gaussian  distributions  of  data  relative  to  the 
separation  of  the  mean  values  of  the  data  sets.  The  measure 
of  distinguishing  ability  for  the  humans  and  monkeys  was 
taken  as  the  percentage  of  correct  decisions  in  the  task  of 
distinguishing  between  members  of  an  odorant  pair.  The 
experiments  with  human  subjects  utilized  a  forced-choice 
triangular  test,  so  that  the  probability  of  a  correct  decision  by 
random  chance  was  33%,  whereas  random  chance  for  the 


monkey  experiments  would  produce  a  50%  correct  decision 
rate.  Figs.  2-4  display  the  data  for  odorant  discrimination 
of  isopentyl  acetate  from  a  series  of  other  esters  (Fig.  2), 
n-pentanoic  acid  from  a  series  of  other  carboxylic  acids 
(Fig.  3),  and  n-pentanol  from  a  series  of  other  alcohols 
(Fig.  4). 

Several  correlations  are  apparent  between  trends  in  the 
discrimination  properties  of  the  electronic  nose,  the  monkey 
olfactory  system,  and  the  human  olfactory  system.  In  most 
cases,  as  the  odorants  become  more  chemically  dissimilar, 
the  members  of  an  odorant  pair  become  easier  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  for  the  electronic  nose,  monkeys  and  humans.  For 
example,  in  Fig.  2a,  the  task  of  discriminating  between 
isopentyl  acetate  versus  isopentyl  propionate,  isopentyl 
butanoate,  isopentyl  pentanoate,  and  finally  isopentyl  hex- 
anoate,  becomes  progressively  easier  for  all  three  olfactory 
systems.  This  makes  sense  because  the  odorant  molecules  in 
a  pair  are  becoming  progressively  more  dissimilar  structu¬ 
rally.  Similarly,  in  Fig.  3b,  n-pentanoic  acid  is  more  difficult 
for  each  of  the  three  olfactory  systems  to  discriminate  from 
isopentanoic  acid  than  from  either  of  isobutanoic  acid  or 
isohexanoic  acid. 

There  are  also  subtle  differences  in  the  discrimination 
trends.  For  example,  in  discriminating  n-pentanoic  acid  from 
each  of  n-propanoic  acid,  n-butanoic  acid,  n-hexanoic  acid 
and  n-heptanoic  acid  (Fig.  3a),  the  electronic  nose  has  more 
difficulty  in  discriminating  n-pentanoic  acid  from  the  longer 
chain  acids  relative  to  the  shorter  chain  acids.  Conversely, 
both  mammals  can  more  easily  discriminate  n-pentanoic 
acid  from  n-hexanoic  acid  than  from  n-butanoic  acid.  A 
similar  observation  can  be  made  from  Fig.  4,  which  indicates 
that  monkeys  more  easily  discriminate  1-pentanol  from 
1-heptanol  and  1-octanol  than  from  1 -propanol  and  ethanol, 
while  the  opposite  is  true  for  the  electronic  nose.  Typically, 
the  chemical  difference  between  consecutive  molecules  in  a 
homologous  series  decreases  with  the  addition  of  each 
additional  carbon  atom.  Thus,  the  relative  difficulty  of  the 
electronic  nose  in  discriminating  between  longer  chain 
molecules  versus  shorter  chain  molecules,  with  molecules 
in  each  task  differing  by  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms, 
is  readily  understandable.  The  opposite  observation  in  spe¬ 
cific  instances  for  mammals  could  possibly  indicate  odorant 
receptor  proteins  having  geometrically  defined  binding  sites 
that  more  effectively  differentiate  between  certain  odorant 
geometries  than  do  the  polymeric  detectors  used  in  the 
current  implementation  of  the  electronic  nose.  Observations 
confirming  the  differential  responses  of  an  olfactory  receptor 
neuron  in  vitro  as  a  function  of  odorant  chain  length  have 
recently  been  published  [9]. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  pairs  of  odorants 
evaluated  in  this  work,  the  quantitative  discrimination  per¬ 
formance  of  the  conducting  polymer  composite  electronic 
nose  is  significantly  higher  than  that  of  the  monkey  or  human 
olfactory  system  (cf.  Figs.  2-4).  Interestingly,  the  data  of 
Buck  and  co-workers,  who  determined  Ca2  ( aq )  production 
rates  for  a  collection  of  olfactory  receptors  in  response  to  a 
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Fig.  2.  Plots  of  trends  in  the  abilities  of  the  electronic  nose,  monkeys  and  humans  to  discriminate  isopentyl  acetate  from  other  ester  odorants  (a,b)  and  to 
discriminate  isopentyl  acetate  from  isopentyl  alcohol  and  1-pentanol  (c).  The  electronic  nose  data  are  plotted  with  reference  to  the  left  scale  and  the  data 
points  represent  a  mean  resolution  factor  (rf).  The  monkey  and  human  data  are  plotted  with  reference  to  the  ordinate  scale  on  the  right  of  the  figure  and 
represent  the  mean  probability  of  correctly  discriminating  between  each  specific  pair  of  odorants  averaged  over  20  humans  and  over  5  monkeys,  as 
experimentally  determined  by  Laska  [35].  The  error  bars  represent  1  standard  deviation  unit  of  confidence  in  the  mean  values. 


series  of  alcohols  and  carboxylic  acids,  show  distinctly 
different  receptor  cell  Ca2+  response  patterns  even  for 
closely  structurally-related  compounds  such  as  1-octanol 
and  1-nonanol  [9],  Reference  to  Fig.  4  indicates  that  humans 
and  monkeys  cannot  effectively  discriminate  1-pentanol  and 


1-hexanol  nearly  as  well  as  their  discrimination  performance 
on  more  chemically  dissimilar  odorants.  More  chemically 
dissimilar  receptor  firing  patterns  might  be  expected  for  1- 
pentanol  relative  to  1-hexanol  than  for  1-octanol  relative  to 
1-nonanol  because  1-pentanol  is  more  chemically  dissimilar 
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Fig.  3.  Plots  of  trends  in  the  abilities  of  the  electronic  nose,  monkeys  and 
humans  to  discriminate  between  /i-pentanoic  acid  and  two  series  of  other 
carboxylic  acid  odorants.  The  electronic  nose  data  are  plotted  with 
reference  to  the  ordinate  scale  on  the  left  of  the  figure,  and  the  data  points 
represent  a  mean  resolution  factor  (rf).  The  monkey  and  human  data  are 
plotted  with  reference  to  the  ordinate  scale  on  the  right  of  the  figure  and 
represent  the  mean  probability  of  correctly  discriminating  between  each 
specific  pair  of  odorants  averaged  over  10  humans  and  over  4  monkeys,  as 
experimentally  determined  by  Laska  [34].  The  error  bars  represent  1 
standard  deviation  unit  of  confidence  in  the  mean  values. 
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Fig.  4.  Plots  of  trends  in  the  abilities  of  the  electronic  nose,  monkeys  and 
humans  to  discriminate  between  1-pentanol  and  a  series  of  other  alcohol 
odorants.  The  electronic  nose  data  are  plotted  with  reference  to  the 
ordinate  scale  on  the  left  of  the  figure,  and  the  data  points  represent  a  mean 
resolution  factor  (rf).  The  monkey  and  human  data  are  plotted  with 
reference  to  the  ordinate  scale  on  the  right  of  the  figure,  and  represent  the 
mean  probability  of  correctly  discriminating  between  each  specific  pair  of 
odorants  averaged  over  10  humans  and  over  4  monkeys,  as  experimentally 
determined  by  Laska  et  al.  [33].  The  error  bars  represent  1  standard 
deviation  unit  of  confidence  in  the  mean  values. 


to  1-hexanol  than  is  1-octanol  relative  to  1-nonanol.  If  this 
expectation  is  found  to  be  valid  experimentally,  it  would 
imply  that  the  processing  in  the  olfactory  system  of  humans 
and  monkeys  results  in  a  reduced  ability  to  discriminate 
odors  relative  to  the  inherent  differences  in  data  content 
arising  from  the  receptor  response  pattern  produced  by  the 
outputs  of  the  receptors  in  the  olfactory  bulb. 

Several  other  factors  could  potentially  confound  the 
comparisons  made  above  between  the  discrimination  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  biological  and  electronic  olfaction  system 
for  the  compounds  of  interest  in  this  work.  First,  the 
electronic  nose  measurements  were  collected  for  analytes 
in  a  background  of  laboratory  air,  while  the  human  and 
primate  discrimination  data  were  collected  for  analytes 
diluted  in  diethyl  phthlate.  The  human  and  primate  data 
were  also  collected  using  higher  background  humidity  levels 
than  those  in  the  air  background  used  in  the  electronic  nose 
discrimination  measurements.  The  steady  state  relative  dif¬ 
ferential  resistance  signals  from  carbon  black-polymer  com¬ 
posite  detectors  exposed  to  a  wide  series  of  test  odorants 
have  been  shown  to  be  essentially  independent  of  whether 
the  background  ambient  is  pure  air  or  is  instead  air  with 
other  analytes  present  [25].  Thus,  introduction  of  diethyl 
phthlate  as  a  background  ambient  component  into  the 
electronic  nose  measurements,  and/or  an  increase  in  humid- 
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ity  in  the  background  carrier  gas,  would  not  be  expected  to 
produce  a  significant  difference  in  the  electronic  nose  dis¬ 
crimination  performance  relative  to  the  data  reported  herein, 
and  therefore,  is  not  expected  to  significantly  affect  the 
comparisons  in  discrimination  abilities  discussed  above. 
In  addition,  although  the  steady  state  response  time  for 
some  of  the  electronic  nose  detectors  was  longer  than  the 
detection  times  used  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the 
human  system,  the  response  time  of  the  electronic  nose 
detectors  was  not  used  as  a  classifying  feature  of  the  data, 
and  only  steady  state  values  were  utilized  in  the  data 
analysis.  The  response  times  of  the  electronic  nose  detectors 
are  a  strong  function  of  the  system  design,  the  delivery 
system  characteristics,  the  polymer  film  thickness  in  the 
detectors,  the  detector  readout  electronics,  and  other  proper¬ 
ties  which  could  be  readily  optimized  if  one  wanted  to  reach 
steady  state  values  for  all  detectors  in  a  1-5  s  timescale.  We 
have  therefore  used  only  the  more  fundamental,  steady  state 
response  values  of  the  electronic  nose  (which  are  ultimately 
not  system  configuration  dependent)  in  our  comparisons 
with  the  discrimination  characteristics  exhibited  by  the 
mammalian  olfactory  system. 

An  additional  factor  to  be  considered  in  comparing 
biologically-based  olfaction  to  that  exhibited  by  artificial 
devices  is  that  the  human  olfactory  system  is  non-linear  in  its 
response  with  respect  to  the  concentration  of  analyte  and/or 
analyte  mixtures  [36]  whereas,  the  electronic  nose  signals 
from  an  individual  detector  are  a  linear  function  of  the 
concentration  of  analyte  in  the  gas  phase,  at  least  for  partial 
pressures  of  odorants  up  to  5%  of  an  analyte’s  vapor  pressure 
at  room  temperature  [25].  The  discrimination  metric  for  the 
electronic  nose  between  an  analyte  pair  is  thus  not  a  strong 
function  of  the  analyte  concentration  (except  as  the  variance 
between  the  classes  of  data  is  increased  when  the  noise  floor 
is  closely  approached).  This  behavior  is  not  true  for  the 
biological  system,  however,  in  that  discriminability  can  be  a 
strong  function  of  odorant  concentration.  Thus,  for  odorants 
whose  perceived  olfactory  odor  quality  changes  as  the  odor 
intensity  changes,  precise  comparisons  between  discrimin¬ 
ability  of  odorant  pairs  of  the  human  and  electronic  nose  will 
be  dependent  on  the  precise  conditions  under  which  the 
comparisons  are  made.  In  this  work,  we  have  chosen  to  make 
the  comparison  for  odors  from  literature  data  that  have  been 
collected  at  a  commonly  perceived  odorant  intensity  level 
for  humans  and  monkeys,  and  for  which  electronic  nose  data 
have  been  obtained  at  a  common  thermodynamic  activity 
level  for  each  analyte.  Furthermore,  the  activities  of  analyte 
in  the  gas  phase  were  comparable  between  the  human  and 
primate  studies  and  those  used  in  the  electronic  nose  per¬ 
formance  evaluation.  Information  on  the  dependence  of  the 
mammalian  olfactory  discriminability  of  odorant  pairs  as  a 
function  of  odorant  concentration  will  be  very  valuable  in 
making  more  robust  comparisons  between  biological  and 
artificial  systems  and  ultimately  in  constructing  an  artificial 
device  that  mimics  functionally  certain  aspects  of  human 
olfaction. 


4.  Conclusions 

The  results  presented  herein  show  some  interesting  simi¬ 
larities  between  the  system-level  performance  features  of  the 
electronic  nose  and  those  of  mammalian  olfaction.  Speci¬ 
fically,  for  the  volatile  organic,  non-aroma  active  odorants 
evaluated  in  this  work,  the  absolute  detection  thresholds  and 
trends  in  the  detection  thresholds  of  the  conducting  polymer 
composite  electronic  nose  are  similar  to  trends  in  mean 
detection  thresholds  of  humans.  The  electronic  nose  can 
typically  detect  a  minimum  odorant  partial  pressure  of 
approximately  4  x  1 0  5  of  the  odorant’s  vapor  pressure, 
which  is  comparable  to  the  mean  human  detection  thresh¬ 
olds  reported  for  the  particular  odorants  evaluated  in  this 
study.  Aroma  active  compounds  would  be  detectable  at 
lower  concentration  levels  by  the  human  olfactory  system 
than  by  the  existing  electronic  nose  implementation.  Some 
similarities  were  also  found  to  exist  in  odorant  discrimina¬ 
tion  abilities  between  the  systems,  in  that  odorants  typically 
become  easier  to  discriminate  pairwise  for  primates, 
humans,  and  the  electronic  nose  as  the  members  of  an 
odorant  pair  become  more  chemically  dissimilar  structu¬ 
rally.  The  quantitative,  statistically  based  discrimination 
performance  of  the  conducting  polymer  composite  electro¬ 
nic  nose  was  significantly  higher  than  that  of  the  monkey  or 
human  olfactory  system  for  the  particular  pairs  of  odorants 
that  were  evaluated  in  this  study.  The  quantitative  compar¬ 
isons  between  the  electronic  nose  and  mammalian  olfaction 
provided  in  this  study  are  an  initial  contribution  towards  the 
ambitious  goal  of  designing  an  electronic  analogue  to  the 
mammalian  olfactory  sense. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  perfectly  matched  layer  (PML)  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  Berenger  as  a  material  absorbing  boundary 
condition  (ABC)  for  electromagnetic  waves.  In  this  pa¬ 
per,  a  method  is  developed  to  extend  the  perfectly 
matched  layer  to  simulating  seismic  wave  propagation  in 
poroelastic  media.  This  nonphysical  material  is  used  at 
the  computational  edge  of  a  finite-difference  algorithm 
as  an  ABC  to  truncate  unbounded  media.  The  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  PML  in  Biot’s  equations  is  different  from  other 
PML  applications  in  that  an  additional  term  involving 
convolution  between  displacement  and  a  loss  coefficient 
in  the  PML  region  is  required.  Numerical  results  show 
that  the  PML  ABC  attenuates  the  outgoing  waves  effec¬ 
tively. 


INTRODUCTION 

Elastic  wave  propagation  in  a  poroelastic  medium  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  Biot’s  theory  (Biot,  1956a,  b,  1962a,  b).  In  a  homoge¬ 
neous  medium,  analytical  solutions  for  Biot’s  equations  can  be 
obtained  easily,  but  such  solutions  are  in  general  impossible  for 
an  arbitrary  heterogeneous  medium.  Elastic  wave  propagation 
in  complex  poroelastic  media  is  of  great  interest  in  geophysics 
and  other  branches  of  applied  sciences,  such  as  petroleum  engi¬ 
neering,  structure  mechanics,  and  seismology.  Numerical  meth¬ 
ods  are  usually  employed  to  solve  these  problems.  Examples  of 
numerical  methods  include  the  finite-difference,  finite  element, 
and  pseudospectral  methods.  In  this  paper,  a  finite-difference 
method  will  be  used. 

In  numerical  simulation  of  wave  propagation  in  an  un¬ 
bounded  medium,  the  imposition  of  artificial  boundaries  in¬ 
troduces  spurious  reflections  which  will  affect  the  accuracy  of 
numerical  solutions.  Although  the  problem  can  be  overcome 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  model,  it  is  not  always  feasible 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  computer  memory  required  for 
long-time  solutions.  It  is  thus  highly  desirable  to  eliminate  these 


reflections  by  using  absorbing  boundary  conditions  (ABCs) 
when  simulating  an  unbounded  medium.  Developing  an  effec¬ 
tive  and  stable  ABC  is  always  one  of  the  most  important  tasks 
in  numerical  modeling  of  wave  propagation.  Smith  (1974)  pro¬ 
posed  an  ABC  for  finite-difference  and  finite  element  meth¬ 
ods.  In  his  method,  the  Dirichlet  and  Neumann  conditions  are 
used  alternatively,  and  the  solutions  from  these  two  conditions 
are  superimposed.  Although  easy  to  implement,  this  method 
greatly  increases  the  computation  time.  A  widely  used  ABC  in 
seismic  modeling  proposed  by  Clayton  and  Engquist  (1977)  is 
the  one-way  wave  equation  based  on  the  paraxial  approxima¬ 
tions  of  the  acoustic  or  elastic  equations.  Similar  approaches 
were  proposed  by  several  authors,  including  Reynolds  (1978). 
Although  effective  for  small  incidence  angles,  these  absorbing 
boundary  conditions  degrade  for  large  angles  of  incidence.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  are  known  to  have  instability  problem  when  the 
Poisson’s  ratio  is  greater  than  2.0  (Mahrer,  1986;  Stacey,  1988). 
Another  approach  is  to  add  a  spatial  filter  or  damping  taper  to 
the  boundaries  (Cerjan  et  al.,  1985;  Kosloff  and  Kosloff,  1986). 
In  this  so-called  sponge  absorber  method,  the  transition  zone 
from  the  inner  region  to  the  outer  boundary  should  be  thick 
and  smooth.  Liao  et  al.  (1984)  developed  an  ABC  based  on  the 
principle  of  plane  wave  and  interpolation.  Although  effective 
even  for  perpendicular  inhomogeneous  boundary  intersecting 
the  absorbing  boundary,  Liao’s  ABC  requires  double  precision 
for  stability. 

In  1994,  Berenger  proposed  a  highly  effective  perfectly 
matched  layer  (PML)  as  an  absorbing  boundary  condition  for 
electromagnetic  waves.  It  has  since  been  widely  used  for  finite- 
difference  and  finite  element  methods  (e.g..  Chew  and  Weedon, 
1994;  Liu,  1997).  Chew  and  Liu  (1996)  first  proved  that  such 
a  perfectly  matched  layer  also  exists  for  elastic  waves  in  spite 
of  the  coupling  of  5-  and  P -waves  at  an  elastic  interface.  In 
the  continuous  limit,  the  PML  has  zero  reflection  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  elastic  medium,  although  a  small  reflection  can  result  from 
discretization  in  the  PML  scheme.  Hastings  et  al.  (1996)  inde¬ 
pendently  implemented  the  PML  ABC  for  two-dimensional 
problems  using  potentials.  The  PML  ABC  has  also  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  model  acoustic  waves  and  electromagnetic  waves  in 
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lossy  media  (Liu,  1997;  Liu  and  Tao,  1997)  as  well  as  electro¬ 
magnetic  and  elastic  waves  in  cylindrical  and  spherical  coordi¬ 
nates  (Liu,  1999;  He  and  Liu,  1999). 

These  previous  ABCs,  however,  have  been  developed  for 
electromagnetic,  acoustic,  and  elastic  waves  in  solids.  Little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  elastic  waves  in  porous  media.  In 
this  work,  we  extend  the  PML  to  truncate  unbounded  poroe¬ 
lastic  media  for  numerical  solutions  using  a  finite-difference 
method.  We  adopt  the  method  of  complex  coordinates  (Chew 
and  Weedon,  1994;  Liu,  1997;  Liu  and  Tao,  1997)  to  formu¬ 
late  the  PML  for  poroelastic  media.  Two-dimensional  finite- 
difference  results  show  the  efficiency  of  the  PML  ABC. 


PROBLEM  FORMULATION 


Biot’s  theory  for  elastic  waves  in  porous  media  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  macroscopic  level  (Biot,  1956a,  b,  1962a,  b).  The 
anelastic  effects  arise  from  viscous  interactions  between  the 
fluid  and  the  solid  matrix.  The  following  assumptions  are  used 
in  the  theory:  (1)  seismic  wavelength  is  large  in  comparison 
to  the  pore  size,  (2)  the  deformations  are  small,  (3)  the  liquid 
phase  is  continuous,  such  that  pores  are  connected  and  the  dis¬ 
connected  pores  are  part  of  the  matrix,  (4)  the  solid  matrix  is 
elastic,  (5)  the  medium  is  statistically  isotropic,  and  (6)  grav¬ 
ity  forces  are  neglected.  At  low  frequency,  wave  propagation 
in  a  heterogeneous,  porous  medium  is  described  by  following 
equations: 

9  9  d2 
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In  these  equations,  the  parameters  describing  the  physical 
properties  of  the  medium  are  as  follows:  p  =  shear  modu¬ 
lus  of  dry  porous  matrix,  Xc  —  Lame  constant  of  saturated 
matrix,  <f>  =  porosity,  ij  =  viscosity,  k  =  permeability,  p  =  the 
overall  density  of  the  saturated  medium  determined  by 
pf4>  +  (1  —  (j>)ps,  ps  =  density  of  solid  material,  pf  =  density  of 
fluid,  a  —  tortuosity  of  the  matrix,  Ks  —  bulk  modulus  of  the 
solid,  Kf  =  bulk  modulus  of  the  fluid,  and  Kh  =  bulk  modulus 
of  the  dry  porous  frame. 

In  equations  (1)  and  (2),  i,  j  =  1,2,3;  «,■  is  the  / th  component 
of  the  displacement  vector  of  the  solid  material  and  u>,  =  (/>((/,— 
Uj )  is  the  i  th  component  of  the  displacement  vector  of  the  pore 
fluid  relative  to  that  of  the  solid,  t/,  is  the  displacement  vector 
of  the  pore  fluid,  e  =  V  •  u  is  the  dilatation  for  the  solid  motion, 
f  =  —  V  •  w  is  the  dilatation  for  the  relative  motion  between 
the  fluid  and  the  solid,  and  =  \(duj/dxj  +  dui/dxj)/ 2],  is  the 
strain  tensor  in  the  porous  medium.  In  Cartesian  coordinates, 
x\,  X2  and  x3  are  equivalent  to  x,  y  and  z. 

In  a  two-dimensional  XZ  plane,  equations  (1)  and  (2)  can 
be  reorganized  as 
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We  aim  to  solve  these  equations  numerically  for  the  dis¬ 
placement  fields  in  an  unbounded  medium.  To  this  end,  we 
first  formulate  the  PML  as  the  absorbing  boundary  condition. 


Complex  coordinates  for  absorptive  media 


In  order  to  introduce  the  PML  for  seismic  waves  in  absorp¬ 
tive  media,  equations  (1)  and  (2)  will  be  modified  using  the 
complex  stretched  coordinates.  In  the  frequency  domain,  the 
complex  coordinate-stretching  variable  is  chosen  as 

rxj  &>x  ■ 

Xj  =  I  ex.(xj)dxj,  ex.=ax.+i — -  (j  =1,2,3), 
Jo  1  1  1  co 

(7) 

where  i  =  ->/— T,  ax.  >  1  and  wx.  >  0. 

In  the  PML  formulation,  the  regular  coordinate  variable  xj  is 
replaced  by  the  complex  coordinate  variable  Xj .  The  derivative 
3/3 Xj  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  complex  coordinate¬ 
stretching  variables 
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where  a  time  dependence  of  e~“°'  is  implied.  In  equation  (7), 
for  a  PML  region,  the  real  part  ax.  is  a  scaling  factor,  and  the 
imaginary  part  cox.  represents  a  loss  in  the  PML.  In  a  regu¬ 
lar  non-PML  region,  ax.  =  1  and  a>x.  =  0.  Replacing  the  spatial 
derivatives  in  equations  (3)— (6)  with  those  in  terms  of  complex 
coordinates,  we  arrive  at  the  frequency  domain  wave  equations 
for  porous  medium.  In  particular,  equations  (1)  and  (2)  become 
in  complex  coordinates 
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The  zero  reflection  of  the  PML  has  been  proved  by  Chew 
and  Liu  (1996)  for  elastic  media.  Their  proof  was  based  on  the 
reflection  and  transmission  coefficients  at  a  planar  interface 
between  the  PML  medium  and  a  regular  medium.  It  was  later 
found  that  this  lengthy  proof  is  actually  unnecessary  (Teixeira 
and  Chew,  1997;  Liu,  1999).  This  is  also  true  for  poroelastic 
media.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  PML  has  zero  reflection  to 
the  regular  poroelastic  medium  follows  the  simple  observation 
that  equations  (9)  and  (10)  have  exactly  the  same  form  as  the 
original  equations  (1)  and  (2).  Thus,  the  same  solutions  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  regular  media  can  be  mapped  to  the  PML  media 
through  a  simple  analytic  continuation  of  the  spatial  variables 
to  a  complex  space.  This  simple  method  for  the  construction  of 
PML  equations  is  especially  useful  for  non-Cartesian  coordi¬ 
nates  (Teixeira  and  Chew,  1997;  He  and  Liu,  1999;  Liu,  1999). 


Splitting  of  equations  in  time  domain 

Before  incorporating  the  stretching  variables,  each  of  equa¬ 
tions  (3)— (6)  is  split  into  three  equations,  corresponding  to 
three  displacement  variables.  For  example,  for  the  horizontal 
displacement  u\  of  solid,  we  have 

U \  =  Lt i  “1  1  H], 


where 
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Here  g  represents  a  function  of  space.  We  then  transform  all 
equations  to  the  frequency  domain  with  complex  coordinates. 

Applying  these  schemes  to  equations  (3)-(6),  we  obtain  a 
total  of  12  equations  with  respect  to  u\,  u\,  u[,  u 2,  u2,  u2,  w\, 
wf  w[,  w 2,  w2,  and  w2.  For  example,  for  u\,  the  equation  is 
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where  e'xi=i(dooxi/dxi)/a>.  Then  we  transform  all  these 
12  equations  back  to  the  time  domain.  For  example,  in  the 
time  domain,  equation  (11)  becomes 
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where  R  is  the  inverse  transformation  of  the  right  side  of  equa¬ 
tion  (11)  times  ex  .  The  multiplication  of  e'  / eX|  and  p(dui/dxi) 
in  the  frequency  domain  leads  to  the  convolution  of  these  two 
terms  in  time  domain.  Since  e'xJexx  is  an  exponential  function 
in  the  time  domain,  this  convolution  can  be  obtained  efficiently 
as  follows.  Let  f(t)  represent  the  inverse  Fourier  transform  of 
(e'xJexx)  p{du\/dxi).  It  can  be  computed  via 


f{t)  =  e-(°x^)At 


f(t  -  At)  +  pco'xl(x i) 


f '  dr 

Jr— At  9xi 


This  requires  the  storage  of  u\  at  (n  —  l)th  and  /dh  time  steps 
only.  Similar  equations  can  be  obtained  for  u\,  uf  and  other 
field  components. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  these  splittings  are  only  neces¬ 
sary  inside  the  PML  region.  Hie  number  of  cells  in  the  PML 
region  is  about  2m(Nx  +NZ),  where  m  is  the  thickness  of  the 
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PML  region,  and  Nx  and  Nz  are  the  total  number  of  nodes  in 
the  x  and  z  directions,  respectively.  For  a  large-scale  problem, 
the  ratio  between  this  number  and  the  total  number  of  nodes 
2 m(Nx  +  NZ)/NXNZ  is  negligible. 

Finite-difference  implementation 


continuum  limit.  Indeed,  consider  a  simple  1-D  acoustic  case 
with  a  constant  density  p  and  constant  acoustic  velocity  c.  At 
the  boundary  between  such  a  medium  and  a  sponge  absorber 
half-space  with  the  same  density  and  acoustic  velocity,  and  a 
constant  absorbing  parameter  y  defined  by  Kosloff  and  Kosloff 
(1986),  it  is  straightforward  to  derive  the  reflection  coefficient 


In  the  last  section,  we  obtained  12  time-domain  equations 
for  12  split  field  variables  u\,  u\,  u2 ,  u2,  u2,  w°,  w\,  w{, 
w j,  w2,  and  w2,  which  already  incorporate  the  PML  boundary 
condition.In  numerical  implementation,  the  time  and  space  are 
discretized  by  time  step  At  and  node  spacing  Ax  and  Az.  The 
unbounded  medium  is  truncated  into  a  finite  computational 
domain  with  a  total  of  Nx  x  Nz  grid  nodes.  Then,  the  central 
finite-difference  method  is  applied  to  each  equation  to  obtain 
the  updated  displacement  at  next  time  step.  In  this  FD  scheme, 
both  spatial  and  temporal  derivatives  are  obtained  by  central 
differencing.  Thus,  it  is  an  explicit  scheme  with  second-order 
accuracy  both  in  spatial  and  temporal  domains. 

With  the  PML  boundary  condition,  the  computational  do¬ 
main  is  partitioned  into  a  regular  interior  region  and  the  bound¬ 
ary  PML  region.  Unfortunately,  the  stability  condition  of  the 
finite-difference  method  for  the  PML  material  does  not  seem  to 
have  a  closed-form  solution.  However,  numerical  experiments 
suggest  that  the  stability  condition  is  the  same  as  the  regular 
medium  when  the  damping  coefficient  b  —  r\/K  is  negligible. 

The  absorption  of  outgoing  wave  is  achieved  by  the  PML 
region,  which  consists  of  several  cells  of  PML  materials  with  a 
quadratically  or  linearly  tapered  profile  to  increase  the  attenu¬ 
ation  toward  the  outer  boundary.  In  this  paper,  20  cells  of  PML 
with  a  quadratic  profile  for  coXj  are  used.  So  the  a>x  and  coz  have 
the  following  forms 

[  2jtaofo(lx.  / Lpml )2,  inside  PML, 

(Or.  =  {  ‘ 

[0,  outside  PML, 

where  f0  is  the  dominant  frequency  of  the  source  described 
in  the  next  section,  Lpml  is  the  thickness  of  the  PML  cells, 
and  lx  is  the  distance  from  the  interface  between  the  interior 
region  and  PML  region.  After  testing  several  values  for  a o, 
we  found  1.79  has  the  best  absorption  of  outgoing  waves.  The 
outer  boundary  conditions  for  the  PML  are  those  for  a  hard 
boundary  (or  alternatively,  a  soft  boundary). 

Discussions 

The  above  formulation  for  the  perfectly  matched  layer  is 
based  on  the  complex  coordinates  and  is  a  natural  extension  of 
our  earlier  work  on  PML  for  acoustic  and  elastic  waves  (Chew 
and  Liu,  1996;  Liu  and  Tao,  1997,  Liu,  1998,  1999).  The  nov¬ 
elty  of  the  PML  formulation  using  the  complex  coordinates  is 
that  the  governing  equations  and  the  solution  forms  remain 
identical  to  those  in  the  regular  coordinates.  Therefore,  in  the 
continuum,  the  boundary  between  a  PML  material  and  a  reg¬ 
ular  material  is  reflection  free.  (The  small  reflections  in  the 
numerical  results  are  solely  due  to  the  discretization  and  the 
truncation.) 

The  fact  that  the  PML  is  reflection  free  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  different  from  the  classical  sponge  absorbing-boundary 
method  (e.g.,  Kosloff  and  Kosloff,  1986).  Although  the  sponge 
absorbing-boundary  method  has  been  used  widely  and  success¬ 
fully  in  many  applications,  the  boundary  between  a  regular  ma¬ 
terial  and  a  sponge  absorber  is  not  reflection  free  even  in  the 


R  = 
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which  is  nonzero  for  any  nonzero  real  values  of  y.  This  re¬ 
flection  coefficient  decreases  as  y  decreases,  which  is  the  ba¬ 
sis  for  the  tapered  sponge  absorber  in  most  applications.  It 
is  worthwhile  to  note  that  this  particular  formulation  of  the 
sponge  method  can  be  improved  for  the  1-D  case.  Indeed,  as 
the  perfectly  matched  condition  for  the  1-D  case  requires  only 
the  match  in  impedance,  it  is  quite  straightforward  to  design  a 
sponge  layer  so  that  there  is  no  reflection  for  the  1-D  case.  This 
improved  sponge  method  formulation  uses  partial  differential 
equations: 
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where  p  is  the  pressure  field,  and  v  is  the  particle  velocity  field. 
An  example  of  velocity-stress  formulation  for  poroviscoelas- 
tic  media  is  given  in  Carcione  (1998).  It  is  straightforward  to 
show  that  the  reflection  coefficient  of  this  sponge  layer  is  zero 
because  of  the  match  in  impedance  between  regular  medium 
and  the  sponge.  However,  such  reflection-free  sponge  method 
formulations  are  not  possible  in  the  multidimensional  case,  as 
is  well  known  in  seismic  modeling.  This  the  major  difference 
between  the  sponge  method  and  the  PML  method  can  also  be 
explained  by  the  difference  in  the  partial  differential  equations 
they  solve.  In  particular  in  the  frequency  domain,  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  2-D  acoustic  case,  the  sponge  method  solves  (Kosloff  and 
Kosloff,  1986) 
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whereas  the  PML  method  solves 


,  19  1  3c  191  dp  7 

pc 1 - 1 - =  —cozp, 

_  ex  dx  pex  dx  ey  dy  pey  dy  J 

where  ex  and  ey  are  given  by  equation  (7).  Obviously,  the 
anisotropic  nature  of  the  attenuation  factors  (i.e.,  different  cox 
and  a>y)  is  present  in  the  PML  method,  but  not  in  the  sponge 
method.  For  the  sponge  method,  the  reader  is  also  refered  to 
Carcione  et  al.  (1988). 

We  argue  that  the  zero  reflection  coefficient  of  the  PML  in¬ 
terface  allows  a  larger  attenuation  factor  in  the  PML  absorber, 
and  thus  a  more  effective  absorbing  boundary  than  the  clas¬ 
sical  sponge  absorber.  Along  with  this  advantage  comes  the 
additional  cost  in  terms  of  the  computer  memory  requirement 
in  the  PML  formulation.  Specifically,  within  this  PML  formu¬ 
lation  there  are  12  split  field  variables  instead  of  the  original 
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four  field  variables.  Fortunately,  this  increase  in  the  memory  is 
necessary  only  within  the  PML  cells  surrounding  the  interested 
domain  and  is  quite  negligible  for  large-scale  problems. 

NUMERICAL  EXAMPLES 

We  have  implemented  the  finite-difference  algorithm  with 
the  perfectly  matched  layers  as  an  absorbing  boundary  con¬ 
dition  for  Biot’s  equations  in  two-dimensional  porous  media. 
Unlike  the  continuous  case,  a  small  reflection  will  occur  at  the 
PML  interface  due  to  the  discretization  and  truncation.  This 
reflection  is  proportional  to  the  contrast  in  the  coordinate¬ 
stretching  variables.  Therefore,  to  minimize  the  reflection  from 
the  PML  region,  we  use  a  quadratic  profile  with  20  cells  of  per¬ 
fectly  matched  layers  at  the  computational  edge. 

In  the  following  examples,  a  line,  pure  compressional  source 
is  used  to  excite  the  seismic  wave  field.  The  source  time  function 
is  the  first  derivative  of  the  Gaussian  function: 

S(t)  =  {t-  t0)W[ir/o('“'o)l2, 

where  fo  is  the  dominant  frequency,  and  to  is  the  central  time 
of  the  wavelet. 

A  bulk  source  is  used  in  this  paper.  The  source  energy  is 
partitioned  linearly  between  the  solid  and  the  fluid  phases: 

Wf  =  0, 

W,  =  (1  -  0), 

where  Wf  is  the  weighting  factor  for  the  fluid  motion,  and  Ws 
is  for  the  solid  motion. 

A  homogeneous  model 

A  homogeneous  model  is  used  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
the  PML  ABC.  The  material  properties  of  the  model  are  listed 
in  Table  1.  The  size  of  the  model  is  Nx  x  Nz  —  200  x  200  nodes 
with  20  cells  of  PML  on  each  side  of  the  computational  domain. 


Table  1.  Material  and  Biot’s  parameters  for  a  homogeneous 
porous  medium  (from  Ozdenvar  and  McMechan,  1997). 


Solid 

Bulk  modulus  Ks  (Pa) 

3.5  x  1010 

Density  ps  (kg/m3) 

2650.0 

Matrix 

Bulk  modulus  Kb  (Pa) 

4.17  x  109 

Shear  modulus  p.  (Pa) 

1.855  x  109 

Density  (with  fluid)  p  (kg/m3) 

2167.0 

Porosity  0 

0.3 

Permeability  k  (m2) 

1.0  x  lO"12 

Tortuosity  a 

2.0 

Fluid 

Bulk  modulus  K f  (Pa) 

2.4  x  109 

Density  ps  (kg/m3) 

1040.0 

Viscosity  (Pa  s) 

1.0  x  10-3 

Biot’s  parameters 

P  (N/m2) 

9.02  x  109 

Q  (N/m2) 

1.23  x  109 

R  (N/m2) 

6.35  x  108 

Seismic  characteristics 

Velocity  of  fast  P-wave  (m/s) 

2365 

Velocity  of  slow  P-wave  (m/s) 

775 

Velocity  of  S-wave  (m/s) 

960 

The  spatial  and  temporal  steps  are  Ax  =  Az  =  1.5  m  and  At  = 
0.0001  s.  A  line  monopole  source  with  a  dominant  frequency 
of  40  Hz  is  located  at  the  center  of  the  model.  To  inspect  the 
reflection  from  the  PML  interface,  we  put  one  array  of  receivers 
along  a  vertical  line  running  through  the  source. 

The  waveforms  of  vertical  displacement  in  solid  at  nine  lo¬ 
cations  are  shown  in  Figure  1.  In  this  figure,  a  reference  result 
without  reflection  is  also  shown.  This  reference  result  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  much  larger  model  with  Dirichlet  boundary  in 
which  reflections  have  not  arrived  within  the  time  window  of 
interest.  Note  that  the  results  are  normalized  with  respect  to  the 
peak  value  of  the  field  at  the  first  receiver.  Because  the  fluid  is 
viscous,  the  slow  P-wave  is  rapidly  attenuated  as  it  propagates. 
We  observe  no  obvious  reflections  in  these  waveforms. 

Figure  2  shows  snapshots  of  the  vertical  components  of  the 
displacement  of  the  solid  at  0.04,  0.06,  0.1,  and  0.13  s  when  the 
damping  coefficient  b  has  the  realistic  value  of  10SN  s/m4.  In 
this  case  the  slow  wave  is  diffusive  and  appears  as  a  static  mode 
at  the  source  location  (Zhang,  1999). 

From  the  above  results,  it  is  seen  that  the  PML  method  pro¬ 
vides  an  effective  attenuation  to  outgoing  waves.  Numerical 
experiments  also  demonstrate  that  this  method  is  stable  as  long 
as  At  <  min(Ax,  Az)/v/2Vmax  when  the  damping  coefficient  b 
is  small.  It  is  also  noted  that  in  this  example  the  ratio  of  Vf/Vs 
is  2.46,  which  is  much  greater  than  2  allowed  in  other  con¬ 
ventional  absorbing  boundary  conditions.  We  calculated  the 
wave  field  with  Clayton-Engquist  (CE)  absorbing  boundary 
condition  on  the  same  model,  and  found  the  method  becomes 
unstable  after  about  2000  time  steps. 

A  two-layer  model 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  behavior  of  this  algorithm  for 
inhomogeneous  media,  we  test  the  PML  absorbing  boundary 
condition  on  a  two-layer  model.  In  contrast  to  the  homoge¬ 
neous  model,  multiwave  phases  (such  as  reflected,  transmit¬ 
ted,  and  converted  phases)  will  be  present.  Some  of  them  are 
relatively  weak  compared  to  the  direct  wave  phases  and  are 
very  vulnerable  to  the  artificial  reflections  from  the  boundaries. 
Thus,  whether  these  weak  wave  arrivals  can  be  distinguished 


Distance  (m) 

Fig.  1.  Waveforms  of  vertical  component  of  the  solid  displace¬ 
ment  at  nine  vertical  locations.  Solid  line:  results  from  the 
model  with  PML.  Dots:  results  with  reflection. 
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determines  the  effectiveness  of  the  absorbing  boundary  condi¬ 
tion.  In  this  example,  we  compare  the  numerical  results  using 
PML  ABC  with  those  of  CE  ABC.  The  geometry  of  the  model 
is  shown  in  Figure  3.  A  line  monopole  source  is  located  at  the 
center  of  the  model  which  is  in  the  upper  layer.  The  model 
parameters  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

The  snapshot  in  Figure  4a  at  r  =  0.055  s  shows  that  the  solid 
and  fluid  particle  displacements  are  in  phase  for  fast  B-wave 
and  out  of  phase  for  slow  B-wave,  and  the  fast  B-wave  begins 
to  hit  the  interface.  At  t  =  0.085  s  (Figure  4b),  transmitted  and 


Table  2.  Material  parameters  for  a  two-layer  model  of  porous 
media. 


Material  properties 

Layer  1 

Layer  2 

Bulk  modulus  K ,  (Pa) 

Solid 

3.9  x  1010 

5.2  x  109 

Shear  modulus  /r  (Pa) 

5.25  x  109 

2.4  x  109 

Density  ps  (kg/m3) 

2588.0 

2250.0 

Bulk  modulus  Kb  (Pa) 

Matrix 

4.12  x  109 

2.2  x  109 

Density  (with  fluid)  p  (kg/m3) 

2167.0 

2167.0 

Porosity  <f> 

0.25 

0.1 

Tortuosity  a 

2.49 

2.42 

Bulk  modulus  K f  (Pa) 

Fluid 

2.21  x  109 

2.25  x  109 

Density  pf  (kg/m3) 

952.4 

1040.0 

r\! k 

Damping  coefficient  b  (N  s/m4) 

3.38  x  10s 

3.33  x  106 

y(m)  00  x  (m) 


(c) 


x  10' 


y(m)  00  X(m) 


reflected  wave  phases  are  produced  from  the  fast  B-wave.  At 
?  =  0.12  s  (Figure  4c),  the  slow  B-wave  reaches  the  interface 
and  produces  reflected  and  transmitted  wave  phases.  Figure  4d 
shows  the  wave  field  at  r  =  0.18  s.  In  this  figure,  a  very  small 
reflection  occurs  from  the  edge. 


0  150  300 

Horizontal  Distance  (m) 


Fig.  3.  Configuration  of  the  two-layer  model.  R:  receiver, 
S:  source. 


y(m)  0  0  X(m) 


(d) 


x  10' 


y(m)  0  0  X(m) 


Fig.  2.  Snapshots  of  the  vertical  components  of  the  solid  displacement  at  0.04  s  (a),  0.06  s  (b),  0.1  s  (c),  and  0.13  s  (d).  The  model 
parameters  are  shown  in  Table  1  except  b  =  10SN  s/m.  A  line  monopole  source  is  used. 
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In  Figures  5  and  6,  we  present  the  synthetic  seismograms  for 
this  model.  The  receivers  are  located  along  the  line  running 
through  the  source  and  parallel  to  the  interface.  The  results 
from  the  algorithm  with  PML  ABC  are  shown  in  Figure  5,  those 
with  CE  ABC  are  shown  in  Figure  6.  In  order  to  compare  the 
PML  ABC  with  CE  ABC,  two  snapshots  from  the  method  with 
CE  ABC  and  two  from  the  method  with  PML  ABC  are  shown 
together  in  Figure  7.  Clearly,  the  PML  ABC  has  a  far  better 
performance. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  finite-difference  method  combined  with  the  perfectly 
matched  layer  (PML)  absorbing  boundary  condition  is  devel¬ 
oped  for  modeling  seismic  wave  propagation  in  poroelastic  me¬ 
dia.  Within  the  boundary  region  of  the  computational  domain, 
perfectly  matched  layers  are  used  to  attenuate  outgoing  seismic 
waves.  The  numerical  results  show  that  the  outgoing  waves  are 
effectively  absorbed  and  the  reflection  is  very  small.  In  contrast 
to  some  other  existing  absorbing  boundary  conditions,  this  new 
absorbing  boundary  condition  is  stable  even  when  the  ratio  of 
the  P-wave  velocity  to  5- wave  velocity  is  much  greater  than 
2.  Furthermore,  since  the  PML  boundary  condition  is  directly 
incorporated  into  the  wave  equations,  it  can  be  used  in  the 
pseudospectral  method. 
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Fig.  4.  Snapshots  of  the  vertical  component  of  the  solid  displacement  at  four  different  times  0.055  s  (a),  0.085  s  (b),  0.12  s  (c),  and 
0.18  s  (d)  from  the  finite-difference  solutions  with  PML.  The  model  parameters  are  shown  in  Table  2.  A  monopole  line  source  is 
used. 
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Abstract — Acoustic  waves  can  be  a  viable  tool  for  the  detection 
and  identification  of  land  mines,  unexplored  ordnance  (UXO), 
and  other  buried  objects.  Design  of  acoustic  instruments  and 
interpretation  and  processing  of  acoustic  measurements  call  for 
accurate  numerical  models  to  simulate  acoustic  wave  propagation 
in  a  heterogeneous  soil  with  buried  objects.  Compared  with  the 
traditional  seismic  exploration,  high  attenuation  is  unfortunately 
ubiquitous  for  shallow  surface  acoustic  measurements  because 
of  the  loose  soil  and  the  fluid  in  its  pore  space.  To  adequately 
model  such  acoustic  attenuation,  we  propose  a  comprehensive 
multidimensional  finite-difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  model 
to  simulate  the  acoustic  wave  interactions  with  land  mines  and 
soils  based  on  the  Biot  theory  for  poroelastic  media.  For  the 
truncation  of  the  computational  domain,  we  use  the  perfectly 
matched  layer  (PML).  The  method  is  validated  by  comparison 
with  analytical  solutions.  Unlike  the  pure  elastic  wave  model,  this 
efficient  PML-FDTD  model  for  poroelastic  media  incorporates 
the  interactions  of  waves  and  the  fluid-saturated  pore  space. 
Several  typical  land  mine  detection  measurements  are  simulated 
to  illustrate  the  application. 

Index  Terms — Acoustic  waves,  finite-difference  time-domain 
(FDTD),  landmine  detection,  perfectly  matched  layer,  poroelas- 
ticity. 


I.  Introduction 

RECENTLY,  acoustic  methods  have  received  considerable 
attention  in  the  characterization  of  shallow  objects.  It  has 
been  shown  that  acoustic  waves  can  be  a  viable  tool  for  the  de¬ 
tection  and  identification  of  land  mines  and  unexplored  ord¬ 
nance  (UXO)  [1],  [2]  (also  see  some  experimental  papers  in 
this  special  issue).  The  critical  issue  of  acoustic  wave  coupling 
into  the  soil  has  been  addressed  by  using  low-frequency  loud¬ 
speakers,  laser,  off-set  mechanical  source,  and  electric  spark 
sources  [2],  [1],  These  recent  experimental  efforts  have  shown 
promising  results  for  acoustic  landmine  detection. 

Design  of  acoustic  instruments,  interpretation  and  processing 
of  acoustic  measurements  call  for  accurate  numerical  models  to 
simulate  acoustic  wave  propagation  in  a  heterogeneous  soil  with 
buried  objects.  Conventional  methods  for  acoustic  modeling  in¬ 
clude  the  popular  finite-difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  solu¬ 
tion  of  pme  elastic  media  [3],  [4],  Unfortunately,  the  pure  elastic 
model  cannot  adequately  incorporate  the  attenuation  mecha¬ 
nism  in  its  governing  equations,  although  some  approximate 
models  are  possible  [5], 
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Compared  with  the  traditional  seismic  exploration,  high 
attenuation  is  unfortunately  ubiquitous  for  shallow  surface 
acoustic  measurements  because  of  the  loose  soil  and  the  fluid  in 
its  pore  space.  To  adequately  model  such  acoustic  attenuation, 
we  propose  a  comprehensive  model  to  simulate  the  acoustic 
wave  interactions  with  land  mines  and  soils  based  on  the  Biot 
theory  [6]-[8]  for  poroelastic  media.  The  FDTD  method  is 
then  used  to  solve  the  Biot  equations  [8],  Similar  to  the  ve¬ 
locity-stress  finite-domain  (FD)  method  [9],  a  velocity-strain, 
FD  method  is  developed  in  a  staggered  grid  for  heterogeneous 
poroelastic  media.  In  this  method,  Biot  equations  [8]  are 
reformulated  into  first-order  equations  to  arrive  at  a  leap-frog 
system  in  a  staggered  grid  both  in  time  and  space  domains. 

In  order  to  simulate  an  unbounded  medium,  an  absorbing 
boundary  condition  (ABC)  must  be  implemented  to  truncate  the 
computational  domain  in  numerical  algorithms.  Several  ABCs 
have  been  developed  for  numerical  simulation  of  wave  propa¬ 
gation.  Cerjan  et  al.  [10]  introduce  a  simple  damping  taper  to 
the  boundaries  that  attenuates  outgoing  waves.  Since  this  lossy 
layer  is  not  perfectly  matched  to  the  interior  region,  however,  it 
requires  a  substantial  number  of  layers  for  the  taper  to  be  effec¬ 
tive.  Clayton  and  Engquist  [11]  (CE)  use  the  paraxial  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  wave  equation  to  make  the  boundary  transparent 
to  outgoing  waves.  The  CE  ABC  can  lead  to  instability  when 
the  Poisson’s  ratio  is  greater  than  two  [12].  Since  Berenger  [13] 
proposed  the  highly  effective  perfectly  matched  layer  (PML) 
as  an  absorbing  boundary  condition  for  electromagnetic  waves, 
it  has  been  widely  used  for  FD  and  finite-element  methods. 
Chew  and  Liu  [14]  first  proposed  the  PML  for  elastic  waves  in 
solids,  and  proved  the  zero  reflections  from  PML  to  the  regular 
elastic  medium.  Hastings  et  al.  [15]  have  independently  imple¬ 
mented  the  PML  ABC  for  two-dimensional  problems  by  using 
potentials.  The  PML  has  also  been  extended  to  model  acoustic 
waves  and  electromagnetic  waves  in  lossy  media  [16]  and  to 
cylindrical  and  spherical  coordinates  [17].  Recently,  PML  has 
been  applied  to  the  second-order  Biot’s  equations  for  two-di¬ 
mensional  (2-D)  fluid-saturated  poroelastic  media  [18],  which 
requires  a  complicated  convolution.  In  this  paper,  we  apply  the 
PML  to  three-dimensional  (3-D)  using  the  first-order  partial  dif¬ 
ferential  equation  (PDE)  system. 

The  difference  between  elastic  model  and  poroelastic  model 
is  investigated  by  studying  surface  wave  amplitude  variation 
with  offset  (AVO)  in  three  different  types  of  soil:  dry  sand,  fully 
water  saturated  sand  and  partly  water  saturated  sand.  The  in¬ 
teraction  of  elastic  wave  with  a  plastic  mine  buried  in  dry  sand 
is  simulated.  We  also  simulate  two  typical  configurations  for 
land  mine  detection,  namely  the  excitation  in  soil  [1]  and  the 
excitation  in  air  [2],  The  results  show  that  the  wave  responses 
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are  significantly  affected  by  the  existence  of  a  mine-like  object 
through  surface  waves.  After  processing,  the  target  can  be  de¬ 
tected  by  using  surface  acoustic  measurements.  The  2-D  and 
3-D  poroelastic  codes  provide  a  useful  tool  for  design  and  de¬ 
tection  issues  in  acoustic  characterization  of  buried  objects. 


II.  Formulation 
A.  Governing  Equations 

The  propagation  of  acoustic  waves  in  fluid-saturated  porous 
media  is  different  from  that  in  single  phase  elastic  media.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  P  (compressional)  waves  and  S  (shear)  waves 
in  solid  elastic  media,  a  slow  P  wave  resulting  from  the  relative 
motion  between  the  solid  frame  and  pore  fluid  may  be  present  in 
porous  media.  Thus,  energy  dissipation  in  porous  media  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  solid  elastic  media.  Based  on  continuum  me¬ 
chanics  and  macroscopic  constitutive  relationship,  Biot  [6]-[8] 
developed  a  theory  of  wave  motion  in  a  poroelastic  solid  saturated 
with  a  viscous  compressible  fluid.  Biot’s  theory  was  confirmed 
by  Burridge  and  Keller  [19]  based  on  the  dynamic  equations  gov¬ 
erning  the  behavior  of  medium  on  a  microscopic  scale.  Plona  [20] 
also  confirmed  Biot’s  theory  through  experiments. 

In  an  isotropic,  heterogeneous  porous  elastic  medium,  the  pa¬ 
rameters  describing  the  physical  properties  of  the  medium  are 
as  follows: 

//  shear  modulus  of  dry  porous  matrix; 

Ac  Lame  constant  of  saturated  matrix; 

(f>  porosity; 

7/  viscosity; 

k  permeability; 

p  overall  density  of  the  saturated  medium  determined 

by  pf<j)+  (1  -  4>)ps; 
ps  density  of  solid  material; 

Pf  density  of  fluid; 

a  tortuosity  of  the  matrix; 

Ks  bulk  modulus  of  the  solid; 

Kj  bulk  modulus  of  the  fluid; 

Kb  bulk  modulus  of  the  dry  porous  frame. 


The  macroscopic  displacements  and  strains  are  defined  as 
Uj  7th  component  of  displacements  of  solid  particle; 

V,  7th  component  of  displacements  of  fluid  particle; 

i Vj  7th  component  of  relative  displacement, 

w,i  —  (j){Ui  -  Ui)\ 

c,j  ij  component  of  strain  tensor  in  porous  medium; 


e  dilatation  for  the  solid  motion  e  =  X)i=i  ■>  3  f-T, ; 

£  dilatation  for  the  relative  motion  £  =  —  ^L=1  ,  3 

(dwi/dxi). 

For  a  3-D  isotropic,  heterogeneous  and  porous  elastic 
medium,  wave  propagation  is  governed  by  Biot’s  equations  [8] 
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Let  vs  =  du/dt  be  the  velocity  of  the  solid  particle  and 
vf  =  dw /dt  be  the  velocity  of  the  pore  fluid  relative  to  the 
solid  frame.  Then  the  second-order  equations  (1)  and  (2)  can 
rearranged  as  the  first-order  equations 
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dx  : 
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(4) 


The  time  derivatives  of  strains  e,y  and  £  can  be  expressed  as 


dt 

dt 


—  [  (dvj  / dxi  +  dv-  / dxj )  /  2] 


=  -V  •  vf 


(5) 

(6) 


In  this  work,  an  explicit  second-order  FD  scheme  is  applied 
to  convert  (3)-(6)  into  a  leap-frog  system  for  the  strain  field  e,y 
£  and  velocity  field  vs  and  vf .  With  proper  absorbing  boundary 
conditions,  these  equations  can  be  solved  numerically  for  the 
wave  field  in  an  unbounded  medium. 

Equations  (3)-(6)  predict  the  existence  of  three  different 
waves  in  fluid-saturated  poroelastic  media:  a  shear  wave  and 
two  compressional  waves  with  a  faster  and  a  slower  propagation 
velocities  [6]-[8], 


B.  Note  for  Pure  Fluid  and  Solid 

Biot’s  theory  is  more  general  than  the  elastodynamic  equa¬ 
tions,  and  includes  the  latter  as  a  special  case.  Therefore,  equa¬ 
tions  (3)  and  (4)  may  also  be  used  to  describe  the  response  of 
single -phase  elastic  media  as  well  as  a  single -phase  fluid.  For  a 
single -phase  solid,  we  simply  let  porosity  <p  —>  0  and  the  ini¬ 
tial  condition  for  the  relative  motion  equal  to  zero.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  single -phase  fluid  can  be  modeled  by  setting  Kf  —  Ks 
and  //  =  0  explicitly  in  these  equations.  Given  the  zero  initial 
relative  motion,  equation  (4)  will  guarantee  there  is  no  relative 
motion  for  all  time.  Therefore,  there  is  no  need  to  introduce  spe¬ 
cial  treatment  even  if  some  regions  of  the  model  have  pure  fluid 
and  solid. 
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C.  Equations  for  the  PML  Absorbing  Boundary  Condition 

In  this  paper,  the  PML  is  used  to  truncate  the  unbounded 
medium  to  absorb  all  outgoing  waves.  This  artificial  absorp¬ 
tive  medium  is  introduced  in  the  regular  medium  by  modifying 
equations  (3)-(6)  with  complex  coordinates  [14],  [17].  In  the 
frequency  domain  with  e~lwt  convention,  a  complex  coordinate 
variable  is  chosen  as 

*j=  /  ey  (x/)dx/  (7) 

Jo 

ej  —  aj  +  i  —  (j  —  li  2,  3)  (8) 

C 0 

where  ay  >  1  is  a  scaling  factor,  and  ujXj  >  0  is  an  attenuation 
factor.  The  operator  O/Oxj  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
regular  coordinate 


d  _  1  d 
dxj  ej  Ox ; ' 


(9) 


The  PML  formulation  is  to  replace  Xj  in  (4)-(6)  by  the  corre¬ 
sponding  complex  coordinate  xj.  In  a  regular  non-PML  region, 
ay  =  1  and  <uy  =  0.  In  order  to  simplify  PML  equations,  the 
field  variables  are  split  as  the  following: 


V'  vs :(*o 
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k= 1 


where  and  vf  ^  represent  the  split  field  variables  con¬ 
taining  space  derivative  0/0xk  only  .  For  example,  (3)  for  i  — 
1  can  be  split  into  the  following  three  equations: 


gvsA) 

ft  ~sr 


(mp  -  pj)  dVl 


(2) 


Ot 


(mp  -  p-f) 


2  Ovi 


(3) 


dt 


0  0 

-  2m  (pen)  +  m  —  (Ace  -  aM£f) 

-  Pf  ^  (aMe  ~  M0 

=  2m.fry, .e^  +  Pfy, 

0  . 

-2m  - —  (p-ei3). 

0x3 


The  diagonal  strain  components  eyy  need  not  be  split.  However, 
other  strain  components  have  to  be  split  as  eji  =  J2t=i  ('jl'  f°r 
j  pf  l,  and  £  =  J2k= l  for  example 


Oe 


■jj 


0VS; 


Ot  Ox ; 


ei,  -e(1)+e( 2) 

012  —  012  T  C12 


Oe 


(i) 

12 


dt 


Oe 
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1  dvs2 
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1  dv’l 

2  Ox  2 


O^'1)  0v[ 


dt 


dxi 


0 £(2')  0v{ 

dt  Ox  2 

O^A)  dyf 

Ot  Ox 3 ’ 

In  frequency  domain  PML  formulation,  after  xj  is  replaced  by 
xj,  equations  for  v{,  for  example,  can  be  rewritten  as 

(mp  -  pj)  (-iuj)  (l  +  i  iq(1) 

0  0 

=  2m  ^  (pen)  +  m  —  (Ace  -  aMQ 

~  Pf  (aMe  -  MO 

(mp  -  pj)  (-iw)  (l  +  i  vl{2) 

-  2m  (pen)  +  (l+i  —)  pf  -  v[ 

Ox  2  V  Ut/  K 

(mp  -  pj)  i-iw)  (l  + 1  0)  T3) 

=  2m  £-  (pels). 

By  taking  an  inverse  Fourier  transform  (FT),  the  above  equa¬ 
tions  yield  the  time-domain  PML  equations 

r  2 \  ( dvi'1}  s(l)\ 
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(pen)  ■ 
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9X3  Oe  n 


dt 
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Ot 
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Ot 
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dt 
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dt 
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71 - WlCn 

OX  i 
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(18) 
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Ax 


Fig.  1.  Relative  locations  of  field  components  in  a  unit  cell  of  staggered  grid. 


Similar  equations  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  for  other 
components  i>|,  v§,  v{,  v(,  vl ,  and  ei3,  e23-  Within  the  PML 
region,  (3)  and  (4)  are  split  into  18  equations  for  3-D.  Equation 
(5)  is  split  into  nine  equations,  and  (6)  is  split  into  three  equa¬ 
tions.  So  the  total  number  of  the  equations  is  30  for  the  PML 
region,  compared  to  13  for  the  regular  interior  region.  Thus,  the 
memory  requirement  within  the  PML  region  is  about  two  and 
half  times  that  required  by  a  regular  medium  for  3-D  problems. 
This  extra  memory  requirement  in  PML  region  is  offset  by  the 
effectiveness  of  PML  in  absorbing  the  outgoing  waves. 


D.  FD  Implementation 

The  governing  equations  for  the  PML  absorbing  boundary 
condition,  such  as  (10)— ( 1 8),  are  first-order  partial  differential 
equations  for  particle  velocity  and  strain.  They  can  be  solved 
with  different  numerical  methods.  Lor  the  evaluation  of  seismic 
and  acoustic  responses,  the  LD  method  is  widely  used  because 
of  its  flexibility  and  simplicity.  Here,  we  use  the  explicit  second- 
order  LD  method  with  a  staggered  grid  in  both  spatial  and  tem¬ 
poral  domains. 

To  implement  a  3-D  LD  method  to  the  PML  equations,  the  ma¬ 
terial  parameters  and  unknown  field  components  are  discretized 
on  a  regular  3-D  grid  at  the  intervals  Aaq,  Ax>  and  Ax^.-  The 
time  domain  is  also  discretized  with  time  step  At.  Lor  the  LD 
implementation  of  Biot’s  equations  on  a  staggered  grid  in  Pig.  1, 
the  velocity  field  components  are  located  at  the  cell’s  face  cen¬ 
ters,  while  material  parameters  and  normal  strains  are  located  at 
the  center  of  the  cell  and  shear  strains  are  located  at  the  six  edge 
centers.  The  strain  field  is  computed  at  nAt  and  velocity  field  is 
computed  at  (n  +  1  /2)  A t.  This  staggered  grid  is  similar  to  that 
for  elastic  waves  in  a  solid  [4],  [22], 

With  this  discretization,  a  leap-frog  time-stepping  system  can 
be  obtained.  In  order  to  simplify  the  layout  of  the  formulas, 
the  governing  equations  with  PML  boundary  condition  can  be 
generalized  as  the  first-order  differential  equation.  Lor  example, 
(11),  (13),  and  (16)  can  be  rewritten  as 


dvSi‘2') 

dt 


,  s(2) 

+  CqVi  —Ci 


•}{  dr 


■c2 


2m  —  (,.e12) 


V  (  f\ 

■  pi  -  in ) 

rv 


(19) 


Fig.  2.  Comparison  of  analytical  and  numerical  solutions  for  the  vertical 
velocity  component  in  a  homogeneous  solid. 


den 

dt 

de 

dt 


wien 


+  wi^1 


dv% 

dx± 

dv\f 

dxi 


(20) 

(21) 


where  Co,  Pi,  and  c>  space-dependent  coefficients.  Then  the 
time-stepping  equations  can  be  written  as 


i>i(2)  [ji,  hi  hi  {n+  |)] 

=  /ii)(2)  [hi  hi  hi  {ri  ~  I)]  +  hRi  (22) 
enDi,  h,  hi  (n  +  1)] 

=  9ien[ji,  h,  hi  n]+g2R2  (23) 

^[h,  h,  h,  {n  +  l)] 

=  9i  c1  b'l ,  h  1  h  1  n]  -  92R3  (24) 


=  cq/2  -  1/A t 
h  1/A  t  +  c0/2 

l/Af  +  co/2 

_ui1/2-l/At 

91  ~  l/At  +  ixi/2 

1 

92  ~  1/ At +  ixi/2 

where  Ri,  R>.  and  !{■>  are  right-hand  sides  of  equations  (19), 
(20),  and  (21),  respectively.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  material 
parameters  in  the  above  equations  must  be  properly  averaged  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  higher  accuracy  [4].  In  order  to  save  com¬ 
puter  storage,  the  computational  domain  is  divided  into  a  PML 
region  and  an  interior  region.  The  absorption  of  outgoing  waves 
is  achieved  by  the  PML  region,  which  consists  of  several  cells 
of  PML  materials  with  a  quadratically  tapered  loj  profile  to  in- 
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Fig.  3.  Comparison  between  the  elastic  and  poroelastic  model  for  dry  sand. 


Fig.  5.  Comparison  between  the  elastic  and  poroelastic  model  for  partly 
water- saturated  sand. 


Fig.  4.  Comparison  between  the  elastic  and  poroelastic  model  for  fully 
water- saturated  sand. 


crease  the  attenuation  toward  the  outer  boundary.  In  this  paper, 
■jjj  of  the  PML  region  is  chosen  as 

(M_  1/2)2  (25) 

where  u ^y,max  is  the  value  at  the  center  of  the  cell  at  the  outermost 
boundary.  At  the  outer  boundary,  the  velocity  components  are 
forced  to  be  zero.  For  convenience,  wy  max  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  dominant  frequency  and  normalized  coefficient.  Then 
(25)  becomes 


27ta0/o  ( Ixj  /  £pml)  2  ,  inside  PML, 
0,  outside  PML 


(26) 


where 

/o  dominant  frequency  of  the  source; 

Lpml  thickness  of  the  PML  region; 

.  distance  from  the  interface  between  the  interior  region 

and  PML  region. 


Source  Receiver  Receiver  Receiver 


Top  View  of  the  Model 


Fig.  6.  Geometry  of  a  buried  land  mine  model. 


III.  Numerical  Results 

In  the  following  numerical  simulations,  the  source  energy  is 
partitioned  linearly  between  the  solid  and  the  fluid  phases  with 
factors 

Wf=<p 
wa=(i-  <f>) 

Wr  —  4>\Wf  -  ws\ 

where 

Wf  weighting  factor  for  the  fluid  motion; 

Ws  solid  motion; 

Ily  relative  motion  between  solid  frame  and  pore  fluid. 
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Fig.  7.  Snapshots  at  (a)  2.3  ms,  (b)  4.0  ms,  (c)  6.0  ms,  and  (d)  7.8  ms.  A  dipole  source  is  on  the  free  surface. 


A.  Validation  of  Numerical  Results 


An  analytical  solution  for  the  particle  velocity  field  in  a 
homogeneous,  fluid-saturated  poroelastic  medium  subject  to 
a  point  source  in  3-D  space  or  a  line  source  in  2-D  space  can 
be  obtained  in  a  closed  form  via  potential  functions  [9],  In  a 
poroelastic  medium  with  an  ideal  nonviscous  fluid,  a  purely 
dilatational  source  will  only  excite  P  waves  given  by  scalar 
potentials 


4’s(r,  t)  = 


cxs 


4ttr 

where 

r  distance; 

s(t)  source  time  function; 

A f  and  As  ratios  between  the  solid  and  fluid  motion  for  the 
fast  P-wave  and  the  slow  P-wave,  and  the  coeffi¬ 
cients; 

a  and  A  determined  by  the  regularity  conditions; 

Vf  and  Vs  velocities  of  the  fast  P-wave  and  the  slow 
P-wave,  respectively. 

The  displacement  field  in  the  solid  and  fluid  is  then  written  re¬ 
spectively  as  u  =  Vi/’s  and  U  =  Vi/’/- 

The  validation  of  the  numerical  method  can  be  done  by  com¬ 
paring  the  numerical  results  with  the  above  analytical  solution. 
A  homogeneous  model  of  sand  saturated  with  water  is  consid¬ 
ered.  A  P-wave  point  source  of  the  first  derivative  Gaussian  time 
function  with  /o  =  40  Hz  is  located  at  (0,0,0).  Then  the  solu¬ 
tion  at  (30  m,  30  m,  5  m)  is  calculated.  The  numerical  result  and 
analytical  solution  in  Fig.  2  have  an  excellent  agreement. 


B.  Comparison  Between  Elastic  and  Poroelastic  Models 

In  the  conventional  elastic  model,  a  single-phase  medium  is 
considered.  There  is  no  energy  dissipation  in  such  an  elastic 
medium.  In  poroelastic  model,  however,  a  multiphase  medium 


Fig.  8.  Waveforms  of  vertical  velocity  of  solid  frame  at  receiver  (a)  array  1, 
(b)  array  2,  (c)  array  3.  A  dipole  source  is  on  the  free  surface. 


(usually  solid  frame  and  pore  fluid)  is  considered.  The  in-phase 
motion  between  solid  and  fluid  leads  to  the  regular  P-wave  and 
S-wave,  and  the  out-phase  motion  between  solid  and  fluid  leads 
to  the  slow  P  wave.  Because  the  fluid  is  viscous,  there  is  en¬ 
ergy  dissipation  between  the  solid  frame  and  the  pore  fluid.  In 
Biot’s  theory,  the  ratio  of  viscosity  and  permeability  ( b  —  t]/ if) 
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Fig.  9.  Snapshots  at  (a)  2.3  ms,  (b)  4.0  ms,  (c)  6.0  ms,  and  (d)  7.8  ms.  A  monopole  source  is  in  the  air. 


determines  this  dissipation,  as  shown  in  (3)  and  (4).  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  an  elastic  model  and  a  poroelastic  model  is  inves¬ 
tigated  here  by  studying  the  effect  of  b  on  AVO  response  in  three 
different  ground  media:  dry  sand,  fully  water  saturated  sand, 
and  partly  water  saturated  sand  (70%  air  and  30%  water).  For  a 
half-space  problem,  since  the  source  and  receivers  are  usually 
on  the  free  surface  and  the  surface  wave  is  the  dominant  signal 
at  low  frequencies,  only  the  surface  wave  is  investigated  here.  In 
this  case,  we  model  the  source  as  a  vertical  dipole  right  on  the 
ground  surface  and  displaced  horizontally  away  from  the  buried 
object,  a  scenario  similar  to  the  source  in  [1], 

Figs.  3-5  show  the  effects  of  b  on  the  surface  wave  AVO  for 
dry  sand,  fully  water  saturated  sand,  and  partly  water-saturated 
sand  models,  respectively.  For  the  dry  sand,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  elastic  and  poroelastic  models  is  obvious,  but  b  has  little 
effect  on  AVO.  For  the  fully  water  saturated  sand  model,  b  has 
a  significant  effect  on  AVO.  When  b  is  very  large,  the  AVO  re¬ 
sponse  is  very  close  to  that  of  the  elastic  model.  For  the  partly 
water  saturated  sand  model,  the  difference  between  the  elastic 
and  poroelastic  model  is  obvious,  and  b  also  has  a  significant 
effect  on  AVO. 

C.  Acoustic  Land  Mine  Detection  Systems 

This  method  is  used  to  model  a  plastic  antipersonnel  mine 
that  is  difficult  to  detect  with  the  more  conventional  electromag¬ 
netic  induction  sensors  (i.e.,  metal  detectors).  The  geometry  of 
the  model  of  a  buried  mine  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  source  can 
be  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  air.  There  are  three  arrays  of 
receivers  on  the  surface  to  pick  up  the  signal  of  vertical  velocity. 

The  parameters  for  the  plastic  mine  are  chosen  as  p  —  1200 
kg/m3,  S-wave  velocity  vsh  —  1100  m/s  and  P-wave  velocity 
vp  =  2700  m/s.  The  material  in  the  ground  may  be  considered 
as  a  two-phase  composite  material  consisting  of  granular  solid 
and  pore  fluid.  The  nature  of  this  composite  varies  with  envi¬ 
ronment,  geographic  location,  and  with  depth  below  the  surface 
of  ground.  In  this  model,  the  soil  is  chosen  as  dry  sand  and  the 
porosity  is  0.35.  The  fast  P  wave  velocity  is  250  m/s  and  S  wave 
velocity  is  87  m/s. 


Fig.  10.  Waveforms  of  scattered  field  of  solid  frame  at  receiver  (a)  array  1,  (b) 
array  2,  (c)  array  3.  A  monopole  source  is  in  the  air. 


1 )  Source  on  the  Ground  Surface:  To  model  the  land-mine 
detection  system  in  [1],  a  half  space  with  a  dipole  source  on 
the  ground  surface  is  simulated.  The  source  time  function  is  the 
Blackman-Harris  window  function  with  the  center  frequency 
450  Hz.  Fig.  7  shows  the  four  snapshots  of  the  total  field  on  the 
free  ground  surface  at  2.3  ms,  4.0  ms,  6.0  ms  and  7.8  ms.  The 
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Fig.  11.  Energy  distribution  of  the  scattered  field  when  the  source  is  in  the  air 
above  the  mine. 

primary  wave  on  these  snapshots  are  surface  waves.  Compared 
to  the  surface  waves,  the  P  wave  is  very  weak.  The  obvious  sur¬ 
face  wave  reflections  by  the  mine  are  shown  on  the  snapshots 
at  6.0  ms  and  7.8  ms.  The  influence  of  the  buried  mine  on  the 
right-propagating  surface  wave  can  be  seen  clearly  on  the  snap¬ 
shots.  There  is  a  decrease  on  amplitude  when  the  surface  wave 
passes  over  the  buried  mine.  Fig.  8(a)  shows  the  waveforms  of 
receiver  array  1.  The  reflected  surface  waves  are  presented  on 
the  first  five  traces.  Fig.  8(b)  and  (c)  show  the  waveforms  of  re¬ 
ceiver  arrays  2  and  3  respectively.  The  decrease  of  the  amplitude 
can  be  easily  seen  on  the  time  traces  of  receiver  6  to  11. 

2)  Source  in  the  Air:  Another  land-mine  detection  prototype 
uses  airborne  acoustic  waves  to  couple  into  the  ground  surface  to 
detect  minelike  targets  [2].  In  our  simulation,  the  model  consists 
of  two  parts:  air  (pure  fluid)  and  soil  (poroelastic  medium)  with 
a  plastic  land  mine.  A  monopole  source  is  in  the  air  2  cm  above 
the  ground  surface.  The  locations  of  the  receivers  are  the  same 
as  those  in  the  previous  model.  Fig.  9  shows  the  four  snapshots 
of  vertical  velocity  field  on  the  ground  surface  at  2.3  ms,  4.0  ms, 
6.0  ms  and  7.8  ms.  We  can  see  that  if  a  minelike  target  is  present 
below  the  surface,  the  ground  vibrational  velocity  will  show  dis¬ 
tinct  changes  due  to  reflection  and  scattering  of  surface  waves. 
Fig.  10(a)-(c)  show  time  traces  of  the  scattered  field  at  receiver 
arrays  1,  2,  and  3  respectively.  The  signature  of  the  buried  land 
mine  is  clearly  present  in  these  figures.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  both  direct  arrival  and  the  surface  waves  are  scattered  by 
the  object  into  surface  waves. 

The  above  results  are  shown  in  time  domain.  However,  the 
prototype  in  [2]  actually  displays  the  acoustic  energy  in  the  fre¬ 
quency  domain.  This  display  can  also  be  easily  done  by  our 
time-domain  solution.  Displayed  in  Fig.  1 1  is  the  energy  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  scattered  field  for  a  monopole  source  directly 
above  the  mine,  showing  the  presence  of  the  buried  object. 

IV.  Conclusion 

A  particle  velocity-strain,  FD  method  combined  with  the  per¬ 
fectly  matched  layer  (PML)  has  been  developed  for  the  simula¬ 
tion  of  acoustic  waves  propagating  in  3-D  poroelastic  media. 
The  results  show  the  scheme  is  stable  even  if  the  ratio  of  the  fast 
P  wave  velocity  to  shear  wave  velocity  is  greater  than  2. 

The  difference  between  elastic  model  and  poroelastic  model 
and  moisture  effect  are  investigated  by  studying  surface  wave 


amplitude  variation  with  offset  (AVO)  in  three  different  ground 
media:  dry  sand,  fully  water  saturated  sand  and  partly  water  sat¬ 
urated  sand.  The  difference  between  these  models  is  significant. 
For  air  saturated  sand,  the  attenuation  factor  has  little  influence 
on  AVO.  For  fully  or  partly  water  saturated  sand,  the  attenuation 
factor  greatly  affects  the  AVO  response. 

This  numerical  method  has  been  used  to  investigate  the 
interaction  of  acoustic  waves  with  a  buried  mine-like  object. 
Two  land-mine  detection  prototypes  are  simulated:  a  half  space 
model  with  a  dipole  source  on  the  free  ground  surface  and  a 
half  space  model  with  a  monopole  source  in  the  air.  The  results 
show  that  the  wave  responses  are  substantially  changed  by  the 
presence  of  the  mine-like  object,  and  surface  waves  play  as  a 
primary  mechanism  of  detection  at  the  low  frequencies. 
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Arrays  of  conducting  polymer  composite  vapor  detectors 
have  been  evaluated  for  performance  in  the  presence  of 
the  nerve  agent  simulants  dimethylmethylphosphonate 
(DMMP)  and  diisopropylmethylphosponate (DIMP).  Lim¬ 
its  of  detection  for  DMMP  on  unoptimized  carbon  black/ 
organic  polymer  composite  vapor  detectors  in  laboratory 
air  were  estimated  to  be  0.047-0.24  mg  m-3.  These 
values  are  lower  than  the  EC50  value  (where  EC50  is  the 
airborne  concentration  sufficient  to  induce  severe  effects 
in  50%  of  those  exposed  for  30  min)  for  the  nerve  agents 
sarin  (methylphosphonofluoridic  acid,  1-methylethyl  es¬ 
ter)  and  soman  (methylphosphonofluoridic  acid,  1,2,2- 
trimethylpropyl  ester),  which  has  been  established  as 
~0.8  mgm-3.  Arrays  of  these  vapor  detectors  were  easily 
able  to  resolve  signatures  due  to  exposures  to  DMMP 
from  those  due  to  D I M  P  or  due  to  a  variety  of  other  test 
analytes  (including  water,  methanol,  benzene,  toluene, 
diesel  fuel,  lighter  fluid,  vinegar,  and  tetrahydrofiiran)  in 
a  laboratory  air  background.  In  addition,  DMMP  at  27 
mg  m-3  could  be  detected  and  differentiated  from  the 
signatures  of  the  other  test  analytes  in  the  presence  of 
backgrounds  of  potential  interferences,  including  water, 
methanol,  benzene,  toluene,  diesel  fuel,  lighter  fluid, 
vinegar,  and  tetrahydrofuran,  even  when  these  interfer- 
ents  were  present  in  much  higher  concentrations  than  that 
of  the  DMMP  or  DIMP  being  detected. 

Arrays  of  chemically  sensitive  resistors  fabricated  from  com¬ 
posites  of  carbon  black  with  insulating  organic  polymers  have 
received  significant  attention  recently  for  use  in  detecting, 
quantifying,  and  discriminating  among  various  organic  vapors.1-4 
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One  of  the  potential  advantages  of  this  approach  to  vapor 
sensing5-20  is  that  it  affords  the  possibility  of  fabricating  very  small 
size,  low-power,  and  lightweight  detector  arrays  that  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  compositionally  different  detector  pixels.  For  example, 
hundreds  of  such  detectors  have  been  deposited  and  read  out  in 
our  laboratory  on  a  Si  chip  having  an  area  of  0.04  cm2;21'22  thus, 
one  could  envision  developing  wearable  badge-type  detectors  for 
personal  environmental  monitoring  devices  based  on  this  technol¬ 
ogy. 

In  this  work,  we  have  evaluated  the  detection  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  capabilities  of  an  array  of  carbon  black/ organic  polymer 
composite  chemiresistors  toward  the  nerve  agent  simulants 
dimethylmethylphosphonate  (DMMP)23'24  and  diisopropylmeth- 
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Figure  1.  Structures  of  the  chemical  warfare  simulants  (a)  dimeth- 
ylmethylphosphonate  (DMMP)  and  (b)  diisopropylmethylphosphonate 
(DIMP)  and  of  the  nerve  agents  (c)  sarin  (methylphosphonofluoridic 
acid,  1-methylethyl  ester),  (d)  soman  (methylphosphonofluoridic  acid, 
1 ,2,2-trimethylpropyl  ester),  (e)  tabun  (dimethylphosphoramidocya- 
nidic  acid,  ethyl  ester),  (f)  VX  (methylphosphonothioic  acid,  S-[2-[bis- 
(1-methylethyl)amino]ethyl]-0-ethyl  ester),  and  (g)  sulfur  mustard 
(1 ,1  '-thiobis(2-chloroethane)). 


ylphosphonate  (DIM  P)  (Figure  1).  Table  1  indicates  some  chemi¬ 
cal  warfare  agents  and  concentrations  of  interest.25  DM  M  P  is  often 
regarded  as  a  simulant  for  sarin  (methylphosphonofluoridic  acid, 
1-methylethyl  ester)  and  DIM  P  as  a  simulant  for  soman  (meth¬ 
ylphosphonofluoridic  acid,  1,2,2-trimethylpropyl  ester),  so  DM  M  P 
and  DIMP  have  been  the  focus  of  our  initial  efforts  in  this  area. 
In  this  work,  we  report  the  detection  limits  of  these  detector 
arrays,  under  controlled  laboratory  conditions,  for  DMMP  or 
DIMP  in  background  air,  as  well  as  for  DM  M  P  or  DIM  P  in  the 
presence  of  a  variety  of  different  background  analytes  including 
water  vapor,  diesel  fuel,  organic  solvent  vapors,  and  other  selected 
possible  interferences.  Additionally,  we  have  evaluated  the  ability 
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Table  1.  Human  Exposure  Guidelines  for  Selected 
Chemical  Warfare  Agents  (mg  m  3) 


agent 

AELa 

EC5ob 

ed50‘ 

sarin 

0.0001 

<0.8 

1000 

soman 

0.00003 

<0.8 

200 

tabun 

0.0001 

<1.7 

<880 

VX 

0.00001 

<0.3 

<2. 

sulfur  mustard 

0.003 

3.33 

600 

a  AEL,  the  maximum  airborne  exposure  concentration  for  an  8-h 
workday. b  EC50,  the  airborne  concentration  sufficient  to  induce  severe 
effects  in  50%of  those  exposed  for  30  min. c  ED  50,  the  amount  of  liquid 
agent  on  the  skin  sufficient  to  produce  severe  effects  in  50%  of  the 
exposed  population. 


Table  2.  Polymers  Used  in  the  Carbon  Black-Polymer 
Composite  Detector  Array 

detector  no.  polymer 

1  polyethylene  oxide),  PEO 

2  poly(ethylene-co-vinyl  acetate),  45%vinyl  acetate,  PEVA 

3  poly(butadiene-co-styrene),  72%butadiene,  PBS 

4  poly(vinylcarbazole),  PVC 

5  poly(vinyl  acetate),  PVA 

6  poly(caprolactone),  PCL 

7  polysulfone 

8  poly(vinylpyrrolidone),  PVP 

9  poly(4-vinylphenol),  PVPH 

10  poly(methyloctadecylsiloxane),  PMODS 


of  these  detectors  to  discriminate  among  DM  M  P,  DIM  P,  and  a 
collection  of  other  selected  organic  vapors  under  the  measured 
test  conditions. 

EXPERIMENTAL  SECTION 

The  carbon  black  used  in  the  composites  was  Black  Pearls 
2000  (BP2000),  a  furnace  black  material  that  was  generously 
donated  by  Cabot  Co.  (Billerica,  MA).  The  polymer  used  in  the 
composites  (Table  2)  was  (detector  number,  polymer,  manufac¬ 
turer):  1,  polyethylene  oxide),  Polysciences;  2,  poly(55%ethylene- 
co-45%/inyl  acetate),  Polysciences;  3,  poly(72% butadiene-co-28% 
styrene),  Scientific  Polymer  Products;  4,  poly(vinylcarbazole), 
Polysciences,  5,  poly( vinyl  acetate),  Scientific  Polymer  Products; 
6,  poly(caprolactone),  Polysciences;  7,  polysulfone,  Polysciences; 
8  poly( vinylpyrrol idone) ,  Scientific  Polymer  Products;  9,  poly(4- 
vinylphenol),  Polysciences;  10,  poly(methyloctadecylsiloxane), 
Polysciences.  To  form  contacts  on  the  substrate,  two  parallel  bands 
of  gold,  50-100  nm  thick  and  separated  by  1  mm,  were  deposited 
onto  conventional  7.5  cm  x  2.5  cm  glass  slides  (Corning  Inc.). 
The  slides  were  then  cut  into  strips  to  produce  0.7  cm  x  2.5  cm 
pieces  of  glass.  The  detector  films  were  made  from  a  solution  of 
the  polymer  into  which  carbon  black  had  been  suspended.  A  160- 
mg  sample  of  one  of  the  insulating  polymers  was  dissolved  in  20 
mL  of  solvent  and  40  mg  of  carbon  black  was  then  suspended  in 
this  solution,  to  produce  a  composition  of  80% polymer  and  20% 
carbon  black  by  weight  of  solids.  The  solvent  was  either  toluene 
or  tetrahydrofuran  (THF),  depending  on  the  solubility  of  the 
polymer.  The  solutions  were  sonicated  for  5  min  to  suspend  the 
carbon  black.  A  single  solution  that  contained  the  polymer  and 
the  carbon  black  was  used  to  prepare  all  the  detectors  of  a  given 
composition  that  were  used  in  this  work.  An  aliquot  of  the 
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suspension  was  spin  coated,  at  1500  rpm,  onto  a  glass  substrate 
using  a  Headway  (Garland, TX)  spin  coater,  and  the  resulting  film 
was  allowed  to  dry  in  air  for  24  h.  Multiple  coatings  of  the 
suspension  were  applied  to  each  substrate  to  yield  detectors 
having  resistance  values  of  approximately  a  few  hundred  kiloohms. 

The  solvents  used  in  this  study  wereTHF,  benzene,  methanol, 
toluene,  DM  M  P,  and  DIM  P.  These  solvents  were  purchased  from 
Aldrich  and  were  used  without  further  purification.  The  vinegar 
(Lucky  Brand),  lighter  fluid  (butane  and  other  low  molecular 
weight  hydrocarbons),  and  diesel  fuel  (Unocal  76)  were  purchased 
from  commercial  consumer  sources. 

The  apparatus  used  to  generate  known  concentrations  of 
organic  vapors  and  to  acquire  resistance  versus  time  data  from 
the  detectors  has  been  described  previously.1'2'26  Briefly,  solvents 
were  saturated  with  a  background  of  laboratory  air  and  the 
resultant  flowing  gas  stream  was  mixed  with  an  independently 
controlled  flow  of  air  to  produce  the  desired  diluted  flow  of  analyte 
vapor.  The  gas  flow  rates  were  controlled  with  calibrated  mass 
flow  controllers,  and  analyte  saturation  of  the  flow  stream  that 
passed  through  the  solvent  bubblers  was  verified  by  measurement 
of  the  rate  of  mass  loss  of  the  solvent  in  the  bubbler.27  Solenoids 
and  one-way  valves  were  used  to  mix  the  gases  and  to  direct  them 
to  a  Teflon  chamber  that  contained  the  conducting  polymer 
composite  detectors.28  The  performance  of  the  entire  vapor 
generation  system  was  validated  using  a  flame  ionization  detector 
to  determine  the  concentration  of  a  series  of  standard  mixtures 
of  toluene  in  air  that  were  delivered  to  the  detector  chamber. 
These  values  were  within  90%of  the  values  expected  based  on 
the  vapor  pressure  of  the  analyte  and  the  dilution  ratio  expected 
from  the  settings  of  the  mass  flow  controllers.  The  flame  ionization 
detector  was  calibrated  using  standard  gas  calibration  mixtures 
obtained  from  commercial  suppliers. 

The  carrier  gas  for  all  experiments  was  oil-free  air,  obtained 
from  the  general  compressed  laboratory  source  which  contained 
1.10  ±  0.15  parts  per  thousand  (ppth)  of  water  vapor.  The  air  was 
filtered  to  remove  particulates  but  deliberately  was  not  dehumidi¬ 
fied  or  otherwise  purified.  When  water  was  used  as  the  back¬ 
ground  analyte,  the  carrier  gas  was  ultrazero  air.  Fluctuations  in 
laboratory  temperature,  21.5  ±  1.5  °C,  could  cause  a  ~10%error 
in  setting  and  controlling  the  vapor  concentrations  between 
nominally  identical  exposures  over  the  course  of  the  data  collec¬ 
tion  analyzed  in  this  work.  No  temperature  control  of  the  apparatus 
or  of  the  carbon  black/  polymer  composite  detectors  was  per¬ 
formed.  The  flow  rate  of  the  vapor  stream  entering  the  exposure 
chamber  (~1  L  in  total  volume)  was  maintained  at  15  L  min-1. 

The  20-detector  array  studied  in  this  work  had  2  nominally 
identical  copies  of  each  of  10  different  polymer  composites  (T able 
2).  To  initiate  an  experiment,  the  detectors  were  placed  into  the 
flow  chamber  and  a  background  flow  of  laboratory  air  was 
introduced  until  the  resistance  of  the  detectors  stabilized.  Each 
exposure  consisted  of  a  three-step  process  that  began  with  180  s 
of  air  flow  to  achieve  a  smooth  baseline  resistance.  After  this 
period,  the  detectors  were  exposed  for  300  s  to  analyte  vapor  at 
a  controlled  concentration  in  flowing  air.  The  analyte  exposure 


(26)  Sotzing,  G.  A.;  Briglin,  S.  M  .;  Grubbs,  R.  H Lewis,  N .  S  .Anal.  Chem.  2000, 
72,  3181-3190. 

(27)  Atkins,  P.  W.  Physical  Chemistry,  5th  ed.;  W.  H.  Freeman  and  Co.:  New 
York,  1994. 

(28)  Severin,  E.  J .  Ph.D.  Thesis,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1999. 
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Figure  2.  Relative  differential  resistance  responses  vs  time  for 
carbon  black/polymer  composite  detectors  exposed  to  DMMP  at  P/P° 
=  0.013  in  laboratory  air.  Replicate  entries  of  the  polymeric  component 
of  the  carbon  black  composite  indicate  the  responses  of  two  different 
detectors  of  that  were  fabricated  together  and  were  exposed  together 
to  analyte.  Each  exposure  consisted  of  180  s  of  air,  300  s  of  analyte, 
and  then  420  s  of  laboratory  air.  The  polymer  used  to  form  the  carbon 
black  composite  was  (a)  PEO,  (b)  PEO,  (c)  PEVA,  (d)  PEVA,  (e)  PCL, 
and  (f)  PCL. 

was  then  followed  by  a  420-s  flow  of  clean  air  to  restore  the 
baseline  resistance  values.  Within  each  experiment,  every  expo¬ 
sure  was  assigned  a  randomly  generated  index  number  using  the 
M  icrosoft  Excel  random  number  generator.  The  exposures  were 
then  presented  to  the  detector  array  in  ascending  order  of  the 
assigned  index  values. 

T o  obtain  signatures  for  the  different  analytes  of  interest,  each 
analyte  was  exposed  to  the  vapor  detector  array  in  random  order 
at  a  fixed  value  of  PIP0,  where  P°  is  the  vapor  pressure  of  the 
analyte  at  room  temperature  and  P  is  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
analyte.  In  this  study,  the  180-s  baseline  period  was  followed  by 
300  s  of  exposure  to  the  test  analyte  at  PI  P°  =  0.010.  Representa¬ 
tive  resistance  versus  time  response  signatures  of  selected 
detectors,  and  a  summary  of  the  output  data  for  different  carbon 
black/  polymer  detectors  exposed  to  DM  M  P  in  background  air, 
are  presented  in  Figure  2  and  Table  3,  respectively. 

A  separate  run  was  performed  to  probe  the  detector  response 
to  a  test  analyte  in  the  presence  of  various  background  com¬ 
pounds.  In  this  run,  the  exposure  phase  consisted  of  two  parts. 
The  background  analyte  was  exposed  at  PIP0  =  0.010  for  150  s, 
at  which  time  the  test  analyte  was  introduced  and  exposed  for  an 
additional  150  s.  During  the  exposure  of  the  second  (test)  analyte, 
the  first  (background)  analyte  was  continually  flowing.  The 
foreground  test  analytes  DMMP  and  DIMP  were  presented  to 
the  array  at  PIP0  =  0.0017,  0.0054,  or  0.013.  Each  unique 
foreground/  background  combination  was  replicated  8  times.  The 
total  experiment  thus  contained  192  total  exposures  (2  foreground 
solvents  each  at  3  different  concentrations  in  the  presence  of  a 
selected  member  of  the  4  background  solvents,  with  8  replicates 
of  each  unique  exposure  combination). 

Although  the  resistance  of  each  detector  was  sampled  once 
every  3-5  s  during  each  exposure,  only  the  relative  differential 


Table  3.  AR/Rb  Responses  of  Carbon  Black/Polymer  Detectors  to  DMMP  in  Background  Aira 


activity,  PI  P°  of  DM  M  P 


host  material 

0.0017 

0.0054 

0.013 

PEO 

(13.2  ±6.7)  x  lO-5 

(4.35  ±  5.6)  x  10-4 

(9.20  ±  3.4)  x  10-4 

PEO 

(12.6  ±3.1)  x  lO-5 

(4.56  ±  1.2)  x  10-4 

(9.03  ±  2.3)  x  10-4 

PEVA 

(28.7  ±9.8)  x  10-5 

(9.44  ±  1.7)  x  10~4 

(0.188  ±  4.9)  x  10-4 

PEVA 

(24.1  ±7.8)  x  10-5 

(9.38  ±  2.0)  x  10-4 

(0.190  ±5.1)  x  10-4 

PCL 

(8.77  ±  1.3)  x  10-4 

(0.239  ±  4.9)  x  10-4 

(0.675  ±  9.8)  x  10-4 

PCL 

(8.81  ±  1.0)  x  10-4 

(0.242  ±  1.8)  x  10-4 

(0.671  ±  4.7)  x  10~4 

3  Values  are  means  and  standard  deviations  for  eight  exposures  of  a  carbon  black/  polymer  composite  detector  to  DM  M  P.  Replicate  entries  of 
the  host  material  denote  the  results  for  two  detectors  that  were  fabricated  together  and  were  exposed  together  to  analyte. 


resistance  change,  A R/  Rb,  where  A R  is  the  steady-state  resistance 
change  of  the  detector  during  exposure  to  the  analyte  and  Rb  is 
the  baseline  resistance  of  the  detector  during  the  initial  180-s 
period  of  exposure  to  background  air,  was  used  in  analysis  of  the 
data.  The  value  of  Rb  was  calculated  by  taking  the  average  of  the 
last  30  s  (~10  data  points)  of  the  initial  180-s  air  exposure,  while 
A R  was  calculated  by  averaging  the  last  30  s  of  data  obtained 
during  exposure  of  the  detectors  to  the  analyte  of  interest.  In 
studies  when  a  background  analyte  was  introduced  to  the 
detectors  prior  to  introduction  of  a  foreground  analyte,  two 
separate  A  Rl  Rb  values,  one  for  the  background  analyte  relative 
to  clean  air  and  the  other  for  the  foreground  analyte  relative  to 
the  steady-state  response  of  the  background  analyte,  were 
calculated  from  the  data.  The  value  of  Rb  for  exposure  to  a 
foreground  analyte  was  determined  using  the  last  30  s  of  data 
recorded  during  exposure  of  the  detectors  to  the  background 
analyte.  The  A  Rl  Rb  values  were  then  averaged  for  each  set  of 
detectors  over  the  eight  replicate  exposures  for  each  unique 
detector/ analyte  combination.  The  A  Rl  Rb  values  for  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  pair  of  nominally  identical  carbon  black/ polymer 
detectors  in  the  array  were  then  combined  to  form  a  single 
average  A  Rl  Rb  value  for  that  type  of  polymeric  detector/  carbon 
black  composite  in  response  to  the  particular  analyte  of  interest. 
Because  only  four  detector  compositions  responded  well  to 
DMMP  and  DIMP,  for  consistency,  all  plots  and  detector 
performance  data  were  evaluated  using  only  this  subset  of 
detectors.  This  eight-detector  array  consisted  of  two  copies  of 
carbon  black/  polymer  composite  detectors  formed  using  poly¬ 
ethylene  oxide)  (PEO),  poly( ethylene-co-vinyl  acetate)  (PEVA), 
polyf butadiene-co-styrene)  (PBS),  and  poly(caprolactone)  (PCL), 
respectively. 

Principal  component  analysis  (PCA)  was  performed  using 
macros  written  in  Excel,  and  the  data  were  plotted  using  Delta 
Graph  and  Claris  Works.  Data  were  normalized  over  the  eight- 
detector  array  for  a  given  exposure  rather  than  over  a  collection 
of  exposures  for  a  given  detector.  This  normalization  procedure 
corrects  for  different  analyte  concentrations  that  are  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  differing  vapor  pressures  of  the  test  analytes.  The 
data  were  not  autoscaled  prior  to  use  in  principal  component 
analysis. 

Data  were  analyzed  for  pairwise  discrimination  between  ana¬ 
lytes  using  the  Fisher  linear  discriminant  algorithm.2930  In  this 
statistical  approach,  the  resolution  factor  (rf)  for  any  solvent  pair 

(29)  Doleman,  B.  J .;  Lonergan  M  .  C.;  Severin,  E.  J .;  Vaid.T.  P.;  Lewis  N .  S  .Anal. 

Chem.  1998,  70,  4177-4190. 


is  obtained  along  any  vector,  w,  from  the  vector  projection  onto 
w  of  the  distance  between  the  cluster  centroids,  d®,  divided  by 
the  sum  of  the  projected  standard  deviations,  o a,»  and  abin,  for 
data  arising  from  repeated  exposures  for  two  different  analytes, 
a  and  b.  The  resulting  numerical  resolution  factor  along  w  is 
defined  as 

rf  =  dj  *Jo  ay  +  cr  b  W/ 

The  Fisher  linear  discriminant  operates  by  searching  for  the 
vector,  w,  such  that  the  rf  value  is  maximized  along  this  optimal 
discriminant  vector.  Assuming  a  Gaussian  distribution  relative  to 
the  mean  value  of  the  data  points  in  a  given  cluster,  the 
probabilities  of  correctly  identifying  an  analyte  as  a  or  b  are 
approximately  72,  92,  and  98%from  a  single  presentation  when 
analytes  a  and  b  are  separated  with  resolution  factors  of  1.0,  2.0, 
or  3.0,  respectively.  Data  extracted  from  multiple  exposures  to 
an  analyte  estimate  the  statistical  distributions  of  the  clustered 
data,  although  extremely  high  rf  factors  might  overestimate  the 
actual  array  discrimination  performance  based  on  the  analysis  of 
a  relatively  small  number  of  presentations  (10-20)  of  the  detectors 
to  each  analyte. 

RESULTS 

A.  Differentiation  of  DMMP  from  DIMP  and  Other  Ana¬ 
lytes  of  Interest  in  an  Air  Sample.  Figure  3  shows  data  in 
principal  component  space  for  DM  M  P,  DIM  P,  and  other  analytes 
of  interest.  The  vapors  were  presented  to  the  detectors  as  single¬ 
component  analytes  at  PI  P°  =  0.010  in  a  background  of  laboratory 
air.  The  data  indicate  that,  under  such  conditions,  DM  M  P  can  be 
clearly  resolved  from  the  other  analytes  based  on  their  distinct 
AR/Rb  response  patterns  on  the  detector  array.  As  indicated  in 
Table  4,  resolution  factors  for  pairwise  differentiation  between 
these  pure  analytes  produced  an  average  resolution  factor  of  ?«90, 
indicating  robust  resolution  of  DM  M  P  from  any  of  these  other 
analytes  under  such  conditions. 

Table  5  shows  the  AR/Rb  response  for  DMMP  at  PIP0  = 
0.0017, 0.0054,  and  0.013  to  four  detectors,  PEO,  PE  VA,  PBS,  and 
PCL,  that  responded  well  to  the  DMMP  analyte.  The  data 
displayed  in  this  table  have  been  normalized  by  the  value  of  PIP0 
and  thus  indicate  that  the  pattern  of  response  was,  within 
experimental  error,  independent  of  the  DMMP  concentration.  A 

(30)  Duda,  R.  O.;  Hart,  P.  E.  Pattern  Classification  and  Scene  Analysis,  J  ohn  Wiley 
Si  Sons:  New  York,  1973. 
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Table  4.  Resolution  Factors  for  an  Eight-Detector  Array  of  Carbon  Black  Composites  To  Resolve  Pairwise  Each  of 
the  10  Vapors,  at  Fixed  Concentration,  from  Any  Other  Vapor  in  the  Test  Seta 


DIMP 

THF 

benzene 

methanol 

toluene 

water 

lighter  fluid 

vinegar 

diesel  fuel 

DMMP 

56 

65 

47 

84 

32 

71 

46 

87 

34 

DIMP 

60 

33 

78 

56 

84 

29 

79 

40 

THF 

89 

82 

250 

49 

83 

32 

109 

benzene 

186 

128 

234 

49 

81 

37 

methanol 

267 

32 

156 

27 

43 

toluene 

211 

29 

89 

25 

water 

264 

28 

34 

lighter  fluid 

87 

28 

vinegar  96 


a  The  average  and  worst  pairwise  resolution  factors  are  91  and  25,  respectively. 
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Figure  3.  Data  in  principal  component  space  of  AR/Rb  values 
produced  when  an  eight-detector  carbon  black/polymer  composite 
array  was  exposed  to  DMMP,  DIMP,  THF,  benzene,  methanol, 
toluene,  water,  lighter  fluid,  vinegar,  or  diesel  fuel,  each  at  P/P°  = 
0.010,  in  an  air  background.  The  first  three  principal  components 
contain  97%  of  the  total  variance  in  the  data.  The  ellipsoids  contain 
95%  of  the  data  for  each  analyte.  Each  analyte  was  presented  eight 
times  to  the  array  with  the  order  of  presentation  randomized  over  all 
repetitions  of  all  exposure  types. 

similar  dependence  of  the  A Rl  Rb  detector  response  values  versus 
analyte  concentration  has  been  obtained  for  carbon  black/  polymer 
composite  chemiresistors  in  the  presence  of  other  vapors,  for  a 
comparable  range  of  partial  pressures  of  the  organic  vapors  in  a 
background  of  laboratory  air.31 

The  sensitivities,  S  =  (ARI  Rb)l  (PI  P°),  of  these  detectors 
toward  DMMP  and  DIMP,  combined  with  the  baseline  noise 
values  for  the  detectors,  were  used  to  obtain  detection  limits  for 
DM  M  P  and  DIM  P  in  an  air  sample  on  each  detector  type  in  our 
experimental  configuration.  Detection  limits  were  taken  as  con¬ 
centrations  at  which  the  signal/ noise  ratio  (calculated  from  the 

(31)  Severin,  E .  J .;  Doleman,  B.  J .;  Lewis,  N.  S.  Anal.  Chem.  2  0  00,  72,  658- 

688. 

(32)  Skoog,  D.  A.;  West,  D.  M  .  Fundamentals  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  4th  ed.; 

Saunders  College  Publishing:  Philadelphia,  1982. 


Table  5.  Normalized  AR/Rb  Responses  of  an 
Eight-Detector  Array  for  Various  Carbon  Black/Polymer 
Composites3 


host 

activity,  P/  P°  of  DM  M  P 

material 

0.0017 

0.0054 

0.013 

PEO 

0.0869  ±  0.011 

0.0964  ±  0.024 

0.0834  ±  0.025 

PEVA 

0.188  ±  0.034 

0.209  ±  0.023 

0.170  ±  0.029 

PCL 

0.577  ±  0.053 

0.531  ±  0.031 

0.612  ±  0.035 

PBS 

0.146  ±  0.034 

0.163  ±  0.045 

0.133  ±  0.021 

a  Values  represent  means  and  standard  deviations  of  (AR/Rb)/ (PI 
P°)  for  carbon  black/  polymer  composite  detectors  in  laboratory  air. 
Data  from  two  detectors  of  each  polymer  type  were  averaged  together 
for  this  analysis.  The  analyte  was  exposed  to  the  detectors  eight  times 
at  each  concentration,  with  the  concentrations  randomized  in  the 
experiment. 


Table  6.  Calculated  Detection  Limit  of  DMMP  (in  mg 
m  3)  for  Various  Carbon  Black/Polymer  Composites 


host 

background  analyte  at  PI  P°  = 

0.010  in  air 

material 

air 

THF 

water 

methanol 

benzene 

PEO 

0.14 

0.18 

0.20 

0.15 

0.13 

PEVA 

0.050 

0.055 

0.068 

0.053 

0.047 

PCL 

0.059 

0.051 

0.048 

0.062 

0.057 

PBS 

0.19 

0.22 

0.16 

0.24 

0.18 

Table  7.  Calculated  Detection  Limit  of  DIMP  (in  mg 
m  3)  for  Various  Carbon  Black/Polymer  Composites 


host 

background  analyte  at  PI  P°  = 

0.010  in  air 

material 

air 

THF 

water 

methanol 

benzene 

PEO 

0.19 

0.67 

0.32 

0.58 

0.76 

PEVA 

0.074 

0.055 

0.053 

0.062 

0.082 

PCL 

0.049 

0.039 

0.088 

0.051 

0.057 

sensitivity)  was  3:1.32  Values  for  these  3cr  detection  values  for  the 
four  most  responsive  detectors  are  summarized  in  Tables  6  and 
7. 

B.  Differentiation  of  DMMP  from  DIMP  and  Other  Ana¬ 
lytes  of  Interest  in  the  Presence  of  Varying  Background 
Analytes.  Parts  a-c  of  Figure  4  show  the  A R/ Rb  response  for 
carbon  black/ polymer  composite  detectors  that  contained  poly¬ 
ethylene  oxide),  poly( ethylene-co-vinyl  acetate),  and  polyfcapro- 
lactone),  respectively,  to  DM  M  P  atP/P°  =  0.0017, 0.0054,  or  0.013 
in  the  presence  of  various  analytes  that  had  been  added  at  P/P° 
=  0.010  to  a  laboratory  air  background  flow.  The  data  of  Figure 
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Figure  4.  AR/Rb  responses  of  carbon  black/polymer  composite 
detectors  containing  (a)  PEO,  (b)  PEVA,  or  (c)  PCL  to  DMMP  at  P/P° 
=  0.0017,  0.0054,  or  0.013  with  THF,  water,  methanol,  benzene, 
lighter  fluid,  or  diesel  fuel  as  background  analytes  at  P/P°  =  0.010. 
The  height  of  the  bars  represent  the  average  values,  and  the  error 
bars  represents  the  1  a  standard  deviation  of  the  data. 

4  support  the  data  of  Table  5  that  the  A R/fib  response  on  these 
detectors  is  approximately  a  linear  function  of  analyte  partial 
pressure  and  furthermore  indicate  that  the  A Rl  Rb  values  for  this 
range  of  DM  M  p  partial  pressures  are,  within  experimental  error, 
independent  of  whether  the  background  gas  was  laboratory  air 
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Figure  5.  AR/Rb  responses  of  carbon  black/polymer  composite 
detectors  containing  (a)  PEO,  (b)  PEVA,  (c)  PCL,  and  (d)  PBS  to 
DMMP  at  P/P“  =  0.0017  (B),  0.0054  (■),  or  0.013  (□)  with  Ph2o/ 
P°h2o  =  0.0015,  0.0050,  0.010,  0.020,  0.050,  0.10,  or  0.15  in 
laboratory  air  as  the  background  analyte. 


or  was  laboratory  air  with  a  significant  concentration  of  any  of 
these  other  analytes.  Analogous  behavior  was  observed  for  DIM  P. 
Similar  behavior  has  also  been  observed  previously  in  a  general 
probe  of  the  behavior  of  carbon  black/  polymer  composite  vapor 
detectors,  in  which  A R/Rb  response  patterns  to  various  test 
organic  vapors  were  observed  to  be  essentially  independent  of 
the  composition  of  the  background  ambient  for  a  range  of  analyte 
concentrations  and  analyte  types  under  laboratory  test  condi¬ 
tions.31 

Figure  5  shows  the  A R/Rb  response  of  four  detector  types  to 
DM  M  P  as  a  function  of  the  relative  humidity  of  the  background 
air,  when  Ph2o/P°h2o  was  varied  from  0  to  0.15  at  room  temper¬ 
ature.  These  data  are  of  interest  for  detection  of  DM  M  P  and  DIM  P 
in  environments  in  which  the  relative  humidity  is  not  fully 
controlled.  The  data  clearly  show  that,  within  experimental  error, 
the  A  Rl  Rb  response  pattern  for  DM  M  P  on  carbon  black  composite 
detectors  that  contain  either  PEO,  PEVA,  PCL,  or  PBS  was 
independent  of  the  relative  humidity  over  the  range  of  values 
explored  in  this  work. 

Figures  6  and  7  summarize,  in  principal  component  space,  the 
results  of  all  experiments  performed  in  this  work  involving 
exposures  of  DM  M  P  and  DIM  P  to  an  eight-detector  array  as  a 
function  of  the  composition  of  the  background  ambient  gas  in  the 
flow  stream.  Consistent  with  Figures  3  and  4,  the  data  indicate 
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Figure  6.  Data  in  principal  component  space  from  an  eight-detector 
array  exposed  to  methanol,  benzene,  diesel  fuel,  lighter  fluid,  or  THF 
at  P/P°  =  0.01 0,  to  water  at  P/P°  =  0.001 5,  0.0050,  0.01 0,  or  0.020, 
or  to  DMMP  at  P/P°  =  0.0017,  0.0054,  or  0.013  in  an  background. 
Using  the  above  analytes  (except  DMMP)  as  the  background,  the 
detectors  were  also  exposed  to  a  foreground  of  DMMP  at  P/P°  = 
0.0017,  0.0054,  or  0.013.  Each  pure  analyte  or  unique  foreground/ 
background  combination  was  presented  eight  times  to  the  array  with 
the  order  of  presentation  randomized  over  all  repetitions  of  all 
exposure  types.  The  data  obtained  when  DIMP  was  the  foreground 
solvent  in  the  presence  of  an  analyte  in  the  background  is  indicated 
by  the  region  labeled  “DMMP  as  S2”.  The  first  three  principal 
components  contain  97%  of  the  total  variance  in  the  data.  The 
ellipsoids  contain  95%  of  the  data  for  each  analyte. 
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Figure  7.  Data  in  principal  component  space  from  an  eight-detector 
array  exposed  to  methanol,  benzene,  diesel  fuel,  lighter  fluid,  or  THF 
at  P/P°  =  0.010,  to  water  at  P/P°  =  0.0015,  0.0050,  0.010,  or  0.020, 
or  to  DIMP  at  P/P°  =  0.0017,  0.0054,  or  0.013  in  an  background. 
Using  the  above  analytes  (except  DIMP)  as  the  background,  the 
detectors  were  also  exposed  to  a  foreground  of  DIMP  at  P/P°  = 
0.0017,  0.0054,  or  0.013.  Each  pure  analyte  or  unique  foreground/ 
background  combination  was  presented  eight  times  to  the  array  with 
the  order  of  presentation  randomized  over  all  repetitions  of  all 
exposure  types.  The  data  obtained  when  DIMP  was  the  foreground 
solvent  in  the  presence  of  an  analyte  in  the  background  is  indicated 
by  the  region  labeled  “DMMP  as  S2”.  The  first  three  principal 
components  contain  97%  of  the  total  variance  in  the  data.  The 
ellipsoids  contain  95%  of  the  data  for  each  analyte. 


that  the  pattern  type  for  DIMP  and  for  D  M  M  P  was  preserved  as 
the  concentration  of  analyte  increased.  In  addition,  Figures  6  and 
7  demonstrate  that  all  of  the  tested  concentrations  of  D  M  M  P  and 
DIM  P  could  be  clearly  differentiated  from  the  patterns  produced 
by  exposure  to  the  other  pure  analytes  of  interest.  Finally,  the 
data  of  Figures  6  and  7  indicate  that  the  DMMP  and  DIMP 
patterns  were  essentially  unchanged  regardless  of  the  composition 
of  the  background  ambient  gas  flow  evaluated  in  this  work. 
Resolution  factors  for  the  eight-detector  array  under  various 
conditions  of  interest  are  presented  in  Tables  4  and  8. 

Sensitivities  and  detection  limits  were  also  calculated  for 
DMMP  and  DIM  P  in  the  presence  of  variation  in  the  composition 
of  the  background  ambient.  Values  for  the  detection  limits  under 
the  various  conditions  studied  herein  are  presented  in  Tables  6 
and  7.  As  expected  from  the  results  above,  the  detection  limits 
were  relatively  insensitive  to  the  composition  of  the  background 
analyte. 

DISCUSSION 

Under  our  experimental  conditions,  the  detection  limits  for 
DMMP  were  lower  than  the  EC50  values  for  sarin  (Table  1).  The 
vapor  pressures  of  sarin  and  DMMP  are  1.61  x  104  and  1.45  x 
104  mg  nr3  at  20  °C,  respectively.33  Because  the  equilibrium  A R/ 
fib  response  of  carbon  black/  polymer  composite  sorption  detectors 
depends  primarily  on  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  analyte,34  the 
detection  limits  for  DM  M  P  are  expected  to  be  very  similar  to  those 
for  sarin. 


The  data  clearly  show  that  DMMP  and  DIMP  were  robustly 
detected  and  differentiated  from  each  other  at  PIP0  =  0.0017  in 
the  presence  of  various  other  potential  "intereferences"  at  partial 
pressures  of  PI  P°  =  0.010.  Because  of  the  significant  differences 
in  vapor  pressures  between  DMMP  and  DIMP  and  the  set  of 
interferences,  the  observed  behavior  corresponds  to  detection  of 
D  M  M  P  and  D I M  P  at  the  levels  of  0.047-0.24  and  0.049-0.76  mg 
mr3,  respectively,  in  the  presence  of  background  concentrations 
of  water,  methanol,  benzene,  toluene,  diesel  fuel,  lighter  fluid, 
vinegar,  and  TH  F  in  the  range  900-1.6  x  103  mg  mr3.  The  specific 
analyte  concentrations  for  PI P°  =  0.013  of  diesel  fuel,  vinegar, 
and  lighter  fluid  have  not  been  specified  because  these  reagents 
are  multicomponent  mixtures  of  analytes;  nevertheless,  the 
primary  component  of  these  analytes  was  present  at  concentra¬ 
tions  in  excess  of  1.7  x  104  mg  mr3  under  our  test  conditions. 
The  ability  to  detect  rather  low  concentrations  of  DM  M  P  in  the 
presence  of  much  higher  concentrations  of  these  other  analytes 
arises  primarily  from  the  underlying  thermodynamics  of  sorption- 
based  detectors,  as  shown  in  detail  previously,34  which  favors 
detection  of  low  vapor  pressure  analytes  based  on  their  higher 
partition  coefficients  into  polymeric  detector  films. 

It  has  been  shown  previously  that  the  steady-state  A R/Rb 
response  of  carbon  black/ organic  polymer  composite  detectors 


(33)  George,  V.  private  communication,  PM-MCD,  10205  Burbeck  Rd.,  Fort 
Belvoir,  VA  22060. 

(34)  Doleman,  B.  J Severin,  E.  J,;  Lewis,  N.  S.  Proc.  Natl.  Acad.  Sci.  U.S.A. 
1998,  95,  5442-5447. 
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Table  8.  Resolution  Factors  for  an  Eight-Detector  Array  of  Carbon  Black  Composites  To  Resolve  Pairwise  Each  of 
the  10  Vapors  at  Fixed  Concentration,  from  Any  Other  Vapor  in  the  Test  Seta’b 


DIM  PS2 

THF 

benzene 

methanol 

toluene 

water 

lighter  fluid 

vinegar 

diesel  fuel 

DM  M  Ps2 

39 

47 

68 

38 

28 

36 

33 

59 

47 

DIM  Ps2 

58 

36 

67 

52 

79 

36 

82 

42 

THF 

89 

82 

250 

49 

83 

32 

109 

benzene 

186 

128 

234 

49 

81 

37 

methanol 

267 

32 

156 

27 

43 

toluene 

211 

29 

89 

25 

water 

264 

28 

34 

lighter  fluid 

87 

28 

vinegar 

96 

a  The  average  and  worst  pairwise  resolution  factors  are  82  and  28,  respectively. 6  DM  M  Ps2  and  DIM  Ps2  are  the  foreground  solvents  with  THF, 
benzene,  methanol,  toluene,  water,  lighter  fluid,  vinegar,  or  diesel  fuel  as  background  analytes. 


to  binary  mixtures  of  organic  vapors  is  generally  a  linear 
combination  of  the  steady-state  AR /  Rb  responses  for  the  individual 
components  of  the  mixture.31  Thus,  the  presence  of  DM  M  P  or 
DIMP  could  in  principle  be  determined  in  a  binary  mixture  of 
vapors  exposed  simultaneously  to  a  carbon  black/  polymer  com¬ 
posite  detector  array  if  there  were  some  prior  knowledge  about 
the  composition  of  the  analyte.  However,  use  of  the  steady-state 
AR/Rb  response  patterns  is  best-suited  for  situations  in  which  the 
detectors  are  to  be  utilized  in  change  detection  mode,  as  opposed 
to  performing  an  analysis  of  a  complex  analyte  mixture  without 
any  prior  separation  steps  or  temporal  information  on  changes  in 
vapor  composition  with  time.  I  n  principle,  an  array  having  as  many 
as  five  to  six  components  can  be  analyzed  using  the  equilibrium 
response  data  of  a  detector  array  containing  six  to  seven  detectors 
provided  that  the  detectors  are  at  most  partially  correlated  with 
each  other.35  Additional  information  can  be  obtained,  in  principle, 
from  use  of  the  time  dependence  of  the  detector  responses; 
however,  such  data  are  typically  not  independent  of  the  analyte 
background  composition  or  linear  with  changes  in  analyte 
concentration.  The  time  response  of  the  carbon  black/ polymer 
composite  detectors  is  also  more  sensitive  to  variations  in  film 
thickness  and  carbon  black  content  than  are  the  steady-state  A R/ 
Rb  values  used  herein,  so  the  exact  performance  of  such  a  system 
must  be  evaluated  for  the  particular  task  at  hand  and  with  respect 
to  the  specific  implementation  of  the  detection  and  sampling 
system  used  in  such  an  application. 

In  this  work,  we  have  quoted  limits  of  detection  as  opposed  to 
limits  of  classification.35  The  former  are  fundamental  quantities 
that  are  independent  of  the  task  of  concern,  while  the  latter  are 
intimately  linked  to  the  nature  and  type  of  the  interferences  and 
background  analytes  and  to  how  well-matched  a  particular 
algorithm  is  to  the  training  and  test  sets  of  data  being  analyzed.35 
Under  certain  conditions  and  for  certain  tasks,  limits  of  classifica¬ 
tion  on  polymer-coated  surface  acoustic  wave  detector  arrays  have 
been  shown  to  be  within  a  factor  of  2-3  of  the  limits  of  detection,35 
so  the  values  quoted  herein  provide  a  reasonable  (order  of 
magnitude)  estimate  of  the  performance  that  might  be  expected 
in  certain  tasks.  We  also  note  that  the  detection  limits  presented 
above  are  only  approximate  performance  measures  for  such 
detectors.  Signal/ noise  ratios,  and  thus  limits  of  detection,  for 
carbon  black/ polymer  composite  chemiresistors  at  equilibrium 
with  an  analyte  of  interest  have  been  shown  to  decrease  as  the 

(35)  Zellers,  E.  T.;  Han,  M  .  Anal.  Chem.  1996,  68,  2409-2418. 


detector  area  decreases,36  so  our  detection  limits  must  be  scaled 
accordingly  if  the  detector  area  is  varied.  In  addition,  the  sensitivity 
of  sorption  detectors  decreases  with  increasing  temperature,35  so 
the  signal/ noise  ratio,  and  thus  detection  limits,  will  decrease  if 
the  detectors  are  heated.  In  comparing  the  performance  of  these 
chemiresistors  to  prior  results  on  polymer-coated  surface  acoustic 
wave  devices  for  detection  of  DM  M  P  and  other  nerve  agents  and 
nerve  agent  simulants,23  it  is  important  to  note  that  we  have  not 
used  any  preconcentration  of  the  sampled  analyte  and  have  only 
used  steady-state  A R/ R b  amplitudes  in  an  attempt  to  characterize 
the  fundamental  performance  of  the  detectors  toward  the  analytes 
of  interest.  Significant  tradeoffs  in  sensitivity,  time  response, 
power,  and  other  system  properties  would  of  course  be  involved 
in  an  engineering  implementation  of  these  detectors  in  a  fielded 
device  for  nerve  agent  detection.  F  inally,  we  note  that  the  detectors 
used  in  our  study  were  not  specifically  designed  to  possess  high 
partition  coefficients  toward  phosphonate-containing  analytes  such 
as  DMMP  or  DIMP.  Work  on  polymeric  coatings  for  surface 
acoustic  wave  devices  has  indicated  that  significant  improvements 
in  sensitivity  are  possible  through  use  of  detector  films  designed 
to  have  hydrogen-bonding  acceptor  groups  that  provide  compli- 
mentarity  to  the  hydrogen-bonding  donor  groups  in  phosphonate- 
containing  nerve  agents.2337  Because  the  sensitivity  improvements 
in  the  polymer-coated  surface  acoustic  wave  devices  are  directly 
related  to  increases  in  sorption  of  the  analytes  into  the  polymer 
films,3839  similar  improvements  in  detection  limits  toward  DM  M  P, 
DIMP,  sarin,  and  soman  would  be  expected  if  such  polymers  were 
incorporated  into  arrays  of  carbon  black/  polymer  composite  vapor 
detectors. 

In  summary,  generic,  untailored  arrays  of  carbon  black/ 
polymer  chemiresistive  vapor  detectors  can  detect  DMMP  and 
DIMP  at  levels  below  the  EC5o  limits  for  the  nerve  agents  sarin 
and  soman.  DM  M  P  can  be  differentiated  from  DIMP  and  from  a 
variety  of  other  analytes  either  in  laboratory  air  or  in  laboratory 
air  that  contains  the  presence  of  relatively  high  concentrations  of 
various  types  of  volatile  organic  vapors.  Concentration-normalized 
response  patterns  for  DMMP  and  DIMP  are  independent  of 
concentration  and  of  background  analytes  over  the  range  of 


(36)  Briglin,  S.  M  .;  Freund,  M  .  S.;  Tokumaru,  P.;  Lewis,  N.  S.,  submitted  for 
publication. 

(37)  Abraham,  M  .  H.;  Whiting,  G.  S.J.  Chromatogr.  1991,  588,  361-364. 

(38)  Grate,  J.  W.;  Wise,  B.  M  ..  Abraham,  M  .  H.  Anal.  Chem.  19  99  ,  71,  4544- 
4553. 

(39)  Grate,  J.  W.;  Abraham,  M.  H.  Anal.  Chem.  1996,  68,  913-917. 
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concentrations  and  analytes  tested  in  this  work.  Further  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  fundamental  performance  parameters  of  these 
detectors  toward  the  analytes  of  interest  are  likely  to  occur 
through  the  use  of  specially  tailored  polymers  and  better  control 
over  temperature  and  other  system  variables. 
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Abstract —  A  hybrid  technique  is  presented  that 
simultaneously  uses  both  electromagnetic  and  acoustic  waves 
in  a  synergistic  manner  to  detect  buried  land  mines.  The 
system  consists  of  an  electromagnetic  radar  and  an  acoustic 
source.  The  acoustic  source  causes  both  the  mine  and  the 
surface  of  the  earth  to  be  displaced.  The  electromagnetic 
radar  is  used  to  detect  these  displacements  and,  thus,  the 
mine.  An  experimental  and  numerical  model  for  the  system 
has  been  developed. 

INTRODUCTION 

A  technique  to  detect  land  mines  that  simultaneously  uses 
both  electromagnetic  and  acoustic  waves  in  a  synergistic 
manner  is  currently  being  investigated.  The  synergism  has 
the  potential  to  significantly  enhance  the  signature  of  the 
mine  with  respect  to  the  clutter  and  make  it  possible  to  detect 
a  mine  that  would  be  impossible  to  detect  by  purely 
electromagnetic  or  purely  acoustic  means. 

The  configuration  of  the  system  currently  being  studied  is 
shown  in  fig.  1.  The  system  consists  of  an  electromagnetic 
radar  and  an  acoustic  source.  The  acoustic  source  induces  an 
acoustic  (seismic)  wave  into  the  earth.  The  acoustic  wave 
causes  both  the  mine  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be 
displaced.  The  displacement  of  the  mine  is  different  than  the 
earth,  because  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  mine  are  quite 
different  than  those  of  the  earth.  The  displacement  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  when  a  mine  is  present  is  different  than 
when  it  is  not  present  because  of  the  waves  scattered  from  the 
mine.  The  electromagnetic  radar  is  used  to  detect  these 
displacements  and,  thus,  the  mine.  This  idea  has  been 
discussed  previously  [1,  2],  but  it  has  not  been  seriously 
investigated. 

In  addition,  the  radar  can  be  simultaneously  used  in  a 
mode  in  which  only  the  electromagnetic  waves  are  used  to 
identify  (image)  the  mine.  In  this  electromagnetic  only 
mode,  the  radar  is  a  conventional  ground  penetrating  radar 
(GPR).  Thus,  both  the  acoustic  and  electromagnetic 
properties  of  the  mine  can  be  used  to  differentiate  it  from  the 
earth.  It  may  be  possible  to  locate  or  identify  mines  with  the 
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Fig.  1.  Acousto-electromagnetic  mine  detection  system  with  the 
acoustic  transducer  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

GPR  that  are  invisible  to  the  acoustic  system  or  visa  versa. 
Or  it  may  me  possible  to  combine  the  output  of  both  the  GPR 
and  the  acoustic  system  to  lower  the  false  alarm  rate  of  the 
system. 

An  experimental  model  for  the  system  has  been 
constructed  and  automated.  The  experimental  model  is  being 
used  to  demonstrate  the  viability  of  the  technique  and  to  study 
the  interactions  of  the  acoustic  and  electromagnetic  waves 
with  buried  mines.  The  technique  looks  promising;  we  have 
been  able  to  detect  both  simulated  antipersonnel  mines  and 
antitank  mines  buried  in  damp  sand.  However,  additional 
investigation  of  the  technique  is  needed  to  determine  the 
capabilities  of  the  technique  in  more  varied  conditions.  A 
two-dimensional  finite-difference  time-domain  (FDTD) 
model  for  the  acoustic  waves  has  been  also  developed  and  is 
being  used  to  help  understand  the  interactions  of  the  acoustic 
waves  and  the  mines. 

EXPERIMENT AU  MODEL 

A  radar  has  been  designed  and  built  to  measure  the 
acoustic  vibrations  of  the  soil  and  the  mine.  The  radar 
radiates  electromagnetic  waves  that  are  reflected  off  of  the 
vibrating  interface.  The  reflected  waves  are  received  by  the 
radar,  and  a  Homodyne  system  is  used  to  demodulate  the 
signals.  The  vibrations  are  determined  from  these 
demodulated  signals.  The  two  biggest  challenges  to  make 
this  radar  perform  adequately  for  the  mine  detection  system 
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are  1)  to  make  it  sufficiently  sensitive  to  be  able  to  detect  the 
small  vibrations,  and  2)  to  make  the  spot  size  (the  area  on  the 
surface  illuminated  by  the  electromagnetic  waves) 
sufficiently  small.  The  radar  can  measure  vibrations  as  small 
as  1  nm  (10"9  m)  as  currently  configured.  To  obtain  this 
sensitivity,  the  radar  was  designed  to  minimize  the  effects  of 
noise,  such  as  the  phase  noise  of  the  source  and  the 
electromagnetic  interference  from  low-frequency  magnetic 
fields.  The  spot  size  of  the  radar  must  be  smaller  than 
approximately  one  half  of  a  wavelength  of  the  acoustic 
waves.  Currently,  a  small  spot  size  is  obtained  by  using  an 
open-ended  waveguide  as  the  antenna  for  the  radar.  This 
antenna  produces  a  sufficiently  small  spot  size  when  the  open 
end  of  the  antenna  is  placed  within  a  few  centimeters  of  the 
surface.  The  results  presented  in  this  report  are  made  with 
the  radar  operating  at  8  GHz.  The  vibration  of  the  surface  of 
the  sand  has  been  measured  with  both  the  radar  and  an 
accelerometer;  these  measurements  were  compared  and  found 
to  be  in  good  agreement. 


Fig.  2.  Top  view  of  experimental  model. 

A  drawing  of  the  top  view  of  the  experimental  model  is 
shown  in  fig.  2.  The  model  consists  of  a  tank  that  is  filled 
with  damp  sand  that  has  been  packed  to  a  relatively  uniform 
density.  The  tank  is  approximately  120  cm  wide,  120  cm 
deep,  and  240  cm  long.  A  transducer  is  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  sand  and  is  used  to  launch  the  acoustic  waves  into  the 
sand.  The  transducer  is  an  electromagnetic  shaker  that  is 
excited  with  a  differentiated  gaussian  pulse.  The  pulse  has  a 
center  frequency  of  400  Hz.  The  transducer  has  been 
adjusted  so  that  it  preferentially  launches  acoustic  surface 
waves.  These  surface  waves  travel  across  the  surface  of  the 
tank  and  interact  with  a  mine  that  is  buried  in  the  sand.  The 
electromagnetic  radar  is  used  to  measure  the  vibrations 
caused  by  the  acoustic  waves.  A  x-y  positioner  is  used  to 
scan  the  radar  over  the  surface  of  the  sand.  This  system  is 
under  computer  control,  so  it  can  scan  the  radar  over  the 
surface  and  record  the  data  automatically.  The  region 
scanned  with  the  radar  is  indicated  on  fig.  2.  The  vibrations 
are  measured  in  this  region  as  a  function  of  time  and  position. 
The  measurements  are  made  on  a  uniform  rectangular  grid  of 
discrete  positions  in  the  scanned  region. 

Pseudo  color  graphs  of  the  amplitude  of  the  displacement 
of  the  surface  are  presented  in  fig.  3  for  three  times.  These 
results  are  for  a  simulated  antitank  mine  buried  in  the  sand. 


The  simulated  anti-tank  mine  is  made  out  of  Acrylic  plastic 
and  is  30  cm  wide,  30  cm  long,  and  7.5  cm  high.  The  top  of 
the  mine  is  5  cm  below  the  surface  of  the  sand.  The  position 
of  the  mine  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  white  line.  In  these 
graphs,  the  color  scale  goes  from  black  to  blue  to  green  to 
yellow  to  red  to  white.  The  smallest  displacements  are  in 
black  and  the  largest  displacements  are  in  white.  At  time  #1, 
the  acoustic  wave  is  seen  traveling  toward  the  mine.  At  time 
#2,  the  wave  has  reached  the  mine,  and  a  portion  of  the  wave 


Time  #1  -  Acoustic  pulse  traveling  toward  the  mine 


Time  #3  -Pulse  is  reflected  from,  transmitted  through, 
and  travels  around  the  mine. 


Fig.  3.  Pseudo  color  graphs  of  the  amplitude  of  the  displacement 
of  the  surface  of  the  sand  for  four  times  when  a  simulated 
antitank  mine  is  buried  in  the  sand.  The  top  of  the  mine  is 
5  cm  below  the  surface,  and  the  mine  is  outlined  by  a 
white  dotted  line. 
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is  going  across  the  mine  while  the  rest  is  going  around  the 
mine.  Notice  that  the  portion  of  the  wave  that  is  going  across 
the  mine  is  ahead  of  the  portion  that  is  around  the  mine.  This 
is  because  the  mine  is  much  stiffer  than  is  the  sand;  thus,  the 
wave  appears  to  travel  faster  across  the  mine.  The  mine 
actually  moves  as  if  it  is  a  rigid  body.  The  motion  of  the 
mine  is  essentially  a  rocking  motion  excited  by  the  wave 
motion  in  the  sand.  At  time  #3,  the  wave  is  seen  to  be  still 
going  around  the  mine;  however,  a  significant  portion  has 
passed  across  the  mine.  Notice  that  the  wave  that  went  across 
the  mine  is  still  ahead  of  the  wave  that  went  around  the  mine, 
and  notice  that  the  wave  that  went  across  the  mine  is  smaller 
in  amplitude  than  the  one  that  went  around  the  mine.  Also 
notice  that  the  displacements  are  smaller  above  the  mine. 
The  waves  that  are  reflected  from  the  mine  can  also  be  seen. 
The  location  and  the  shape  of  the  mine  are  clearly  evident  in 
these  graphs.  We  have  also  generated  movies  from  the  data 
recorded  with  the  radar.  In  the  movies,  pseudo  color  graphs 
like  those  in  fig.  3  are  stored  and  played  back  sequentially. 
The  interaction  of  the  waves  with  the  mine  is  clearer  in  the 
movies  than  it  is  in  fig.  3;  thus,  is  easier  to  see  the  mine. 

Numerical  Model 

A  two-dimensional  FDTD  model  for  the  acoustic  waves 
has  been  developed.  Fig.  4  is  a  diagram  of  the  FDTD  model. 
The  waves  are  injected  with  a  point  source,  a  perfectly 
matched  layer  (PML)  is  used  to  absorb  the  waves  at  the  edge 
of  the  mesh,  and  a  free  surface  boundary  condition  is  used  on 
the  boundary  between  the  soil  and  the  air.  The  results  from 
the  numerical  model  are  in  fairly  good  agreement  with  those 
from  the  experimental  model.  The  numerical  model  has  been 
very  useful  in  helping  us  to  understand  the  interaction  of  the 
acoustic  wave  with  the  mines.  With  the  numerical  model,  the 
waves  can  be  observed  below  the  surface;  whereas,  with  the 
experimental  model,  the  waves  can  only  be  observed  on  the 
surface. 


Fig.  4.  Diagram  of  the  acoustic  FDTD  model. 

Pseudo  color  graphs  of  the  amplitude  of  the  velocity  of 
the  particles  in  the  soil  are  presented  in  fig.  5  for  the  anti-tank 
mine  buried  5  cm  deep.  The  incident  pulse  is  a  differentiated 
gaussian  pulse  with  a  center  frequency  of  400  Flz.  The  soil 


models  the  sand  that  is  used  in  the  experimental  model.  At 
time  #1,  pressure  (P),  shear  (S),  and  surface  (R)  waves  are 
seen  to  be  launched.  The  shear  and  surface  waves  overlap, 
because  they  propagate  at  approximately  the  same  velocity 
(the  surface  wave  propagates  slightly  slower  than  the  shear 
wave).  The  surface  wave  is  the  more  intense  wave  near  the 
surface.  The  pressure  wave  is  ahead  of  the  surface/shear 
wave  because  it  propagates  faster.  At  time  #2,  the 
surface/shear  wave  is  seen  to  have  reached  the  mine.  The 
portion  of  the  wave  that  passed  across  the  mine  is  seen  to  be 
ahead  of  the  portion  that  is  passing  around  the  mine.  Again 
this  is  because  the  wave  travels  faster  in  the  mine  than  in  the 
sand.  Scattered  pressure,  shear,  and  surface  waves  are  seen 
propagating  away  from  the  mine.  Notice  that  a  surface  wave 
appears  to  be  trapped  above  the  mine,  we  have  observed 
similar  behavior  in  some  of  the  experimental  results. 


Time  #1  -  Surface/shear  wave  has  not  reached  the  mine. 


Time  #2  -  Surface/shear  wave  is  interacting  with  the  mine. 


Fig.  5.  Pseudo  color  graphs  of  the  amplitude  of  the  velocity  of  the 
particles  in  the  soil  for  four  times  when  a  simulated  antitank 
mine  is  buried  in  the  sand.  The  top  of  the  mine  is  5  cm 
below  the  surface,  and  the  mine  is  outlined  by  a  white 
dotted  line. 
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Abstract  —  A  technique  that  uses  elastic  waves  to  detect 
buried  mines  is  being  investigated.  In  the  technique,  an 
elastic  wave  is  launched  into  the  earth.  It  propagates  and 
interacts  with  a  buried  mine  causing  displacements  of  both 
the  mine  and  the  surrounding  soil.  Because  of  the  interactions 
of  the  wave  with  the  mine,  the  soil  surface  displacements 
near  the  mine  are  quite  different  from  those  far  from  it.  These 
displacements  are  measured  using  a  sensor  that  is  suspended 
above  the  soil  surface.  Results  using  two  types  of  sensors  are 
presented  in  this  paper:  a  specially  designed  radar  and  an 
array  of  microphones.  The  results  from  measurements  with 
both  types  of  sensors  compare  well.  The  effects  of  the  mine 
(including  resonances,  reflections,  and  non-propagating 
waves)  can  be  seen  in  the  data.  The  observed  resonances 
clearly  distinguish  mines  from  common  forms  of  buried 
clutter. 

INTRODUCTION 

Seismic/elastic  techniques  show  considerable  promise  for 
the  reliable  detection  of  all  types  of  buried  mines,  even  low- 
metal  anti-personnel  mines.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  mines 
have  mechanical  properties  that  are  significantly  different 
from  soils  and  typical  forms  of  clutter.  For  example,  the  shear 
wave  velocity  is  approximately  20  times  higher  in  the 
explosive  and  the  plastics  used  in  typical  mines  than  in  the 
surrounding  soil.  In  addition,  mines  are  complex  mechanical 
structures  with  a  flexible  case,  a  trigger  assembly,  air  pockets, 
etc.  This  complex  structure  gives  rise  to  structural 
resonances,  non-linear  interactions,  and  other  phenomena  that 
are  atypical  for  both  naturally  occurring  and  man-made  forms 
of  clutter.  This  phenomenology  can  be  used  to  distinguish  a 
mine  from  clutter. 

Systems  have  been  developed  at  Georgia  Tech  that 
employ  sensors  that  measure  local  seismic  displacements 
without  physically  contacting  the  soil  surface  [1-2].  The  non- 
contact  nature  of  these  sensors  allows  interrogation  of  the  soil 
surface  near  or  immediately  above  a  mine.  This  substantially 
increases  the  measurable  effects  of  the  mine’s  presence  over 
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Figure  1  Diagram  of  the  mine  detection  system. 
schemes  which  rely  on  elastic  waves  scattered  by  the  mine  to 
propagate  to  a  remote  sensor  location. 

Figure  1  depicts  the  system  configuration.  The  system 
consists  of  a  non-contact  sensor  and  a  seismic  source.  The 
source  (an  electrodynamic  shaker  coupled  to  the  ground  by  a 
narrow  foot)  preferentially  generates  an  elastic  surface 
(Rayleigh)  wave  in  the  earth.  The  Rayleigh  wave  causes  both 
the  mine  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be  displaced  as  it 
propagates  past  the  mine.  Since  the  amplitude  of  Rayleigh 
wave  displacements  decreases  exponentially  with  depth,  only 
the  soil  near  the  surface  is  interrogated  for  the  presence  of 
mines.  The  depth  of  soil  that  is  examined  is  a  function  of  the 
frequency  of  the  source.  For  typical  mine  depths  and  sizes, 
this  is  in  the  100  to  1,000  Hz  range.  The  motion  of  the  mine  is 
different  from  the  surrounding  soil,  because  the  elastic 
properties  of  the  mine  are  quite  different  than  those  of  soil. 
The  displacement  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  near  a  mine  is 
different  than  when  the  mine  is  not  present  because  of  the 
local  and  propagating  waves  scattered  by  the  mine.  The 
sensor  is  used  to  detect  these  displacements  and,  thus,  the 
mine. 

The  system  is  currently  being  studied  in  a  laboratory  scale 
experimental  model.  The  model,  which  is  depicted  in  figure 
2,  consists  of  a  wedge  shaped  tank  filled  with  over  50  tons  of 
damp  compacted  sand  to  simulate  soil.  The  seismic  source  is 
located  near  the  tip  of  the  wedge  and  is  bi-directive  toward 
the  search  area  and  the  back  wall.  Simulated  mines,  inert 
mines,  and  clutter,  such  as  rocks  and  sticks,  are  buried  within 
a  2  m  x  2  m  region  in  the  center  of  the  tank.  The  sensor  can 
be  scanned  over  this  region  with  a  three  degree  of  freedom 
positioner  fixed  above  the  tank 
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Figure  2  Diagram  of  the  experimental  model. 

RADAR  DISPLACEMENT  SENSOR 

Initial  testing  of  the  elastic  wave  mine  detection  system 
was  conducted  with  a  specially  designed  radar  sensor.  This 
idea  of  using  elastic  and  electromagnetic  waves  concurrently 
has  been  proposed  previously  [3],  but  it  has  not  been 
seriously  investigated  until  now. 

The  radar  sensor  radiates  electromagnetic  waves  toward 
the  earth.  These  waves  are  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  the  mine,  where  they  are  amplitude  and  phase 
modulated  by  the  transient  displacements  of  the  earth  and  the 
mine.  The  reflected  waves  are  received  and  demodulated. 
The  resulting  demodulated  signals  are  proportional  to  the 
surface  displacement.  The  radar  operates  at  a  frequency  of  8 
GHz  and  can  measure  vibrations  as  small  as  1  nm  (10'9  m)  as 
currently  configured.  The  end  of  a  waveguide,  which 
functions  as  both  transmit  and  receive  antennas,  illuminates 
an  area  on  the  earth’s  surface  comparable  to  its  cross  section 
(lcm  x  2  cm)  over  which  the  measurement  is  averaged. 

MICROPHONE  ARRAY 

An  array  of  microphones  is  also  being  investigated  as  a 
possible  low-cost  alternative  or  supplement  to  the  radar.  In 
this  scheme  the  acoustic  pressure  in  the  air  immediately 
above  the  soil  surface  is  measured  with  a  microphone  array. 
Due  to  the  low  wave  speed  of  the  Rayleigh  wave,  the  acoustic 
wave  that  it  radiates  into  the  air  is  evanescent.  It  can, 
however,  be  measured  very  near  the  ground  surface.  If  this 
measurement  is  made  at  many  locations  on  a  sufficiently 
large  array  of  calibrated  microphones,  the  pressure 
measurement  can  be  inverted  to  determine  the  surface 
displacements.  This  measurement  is  averaged  over  an  area 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  height  of  the  array.  This  is 
known  as  planar  near-field  acoustic  holography  and  has  been 
employed  in  the  study  of  structural  acoustics  problems  [4]. 


Figure  3  1-D  Radar  Scan  Over  Buried  TS-50  AP  Mine 


EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 

The  primary  detection  cues  used  for  all  of  the  inert  mine 
types  that  have  been  studied  in  the  experimental  model  have 
been  resonances  of  the  mine  case,  trigger  mechanism,  and 
overlying  soil  [1,2,5].  These  are  excited  by  the  passage  of  the 
Rayleigh  wave  and  characterized  by  large  displacements  that 
persist  after  the  passage  of  the  incident  pulse.  Although  mines 
exhibiting  resonances  scatter  a  larger  propagating  wave  field 
than  similarly  sized  non-resonant  objects,  the  most 
pronounced  feature  of  the  field  scattered  by  these  mines  is  its 
primarily  local  nature.  This  appears  to  result  from  a  mostly 
reactive  soil  loading.  For  the  mine  types  studied  thus  far,  the 
localized  resonant  motion  has  been  an  excellent  indicator  of  a 
mine’s  location  and  extent.  Figure  3  shows  a  waterfall  graph 
of  a  linear  scan  over  a  TS-50  antipersonnel  (AP)  mine  with 
the  radar  sensor.  Measurements  were  made  in  1  cm 
increments  from  the  source  and  the  graphs  of  successive 
measurements  are  offset  vertically.  The  presence  of  the  mine 
is  apparent  in  the  figure  due  to  the  amplification  of  motion 
above  the  mine  and  ringing  at  this  location  that  can  be 
observed  after  the  incident  pulse  has  propagated  beyond  the 
mine. 

The  same  scan  was  performed  using  an  uncalibrated 
microphone  1  cm  above  the  soil  surface.  The  measured 
signals  are  shown  in  figure  4.  Here  the  incident  wave  and  the 
mine  resonance  are  again  clearly  apparent.  Since  the  1-D  scan 
that  was  performed  does  not  contain  sufficient  information  to 
invert  the  acoustic  propagation  and  determine  the  soil  surface 
displacements,  pressure  is  plotted  in  figure  4  rather  than 
displacement.  There  is,  therefore,  an  exaggeration  of  the 
received  signal  contributions  from  the  direct  air  acoustic  path 
and  from  the  faster  bulk  waves  in  the  soil  relative  to  the 
Rayleigh  wave  contributions  in  figure  4  versus  figure  3. 

An  experiment  was  performed  to  address  the  issue  of 
imaging  a  minefield  containing  a  mine  and  several  false 
targets,  all  covered  by  surface  vegetation.  For  this  study,  the 
false  targets  were  four  mine-sized  rocks  and  two  sticks.  The 
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Figure  4  Microphone  Scan  Over  Buried  TS-50  AP  Mine 


Figure  5  Photographs  of  the  experimental  configuration. 
Top  left:  Uncovered  mine  and  clutter  items.  Center:  the  scan 
region  covered  in  pine  straw.  Bottom  Right:  mine  and  clutter 
items. 

mine  was  a  TS-50  AP  mine,  and  the  ground  cover  was  2.3  cm 
of  pine  straw.  The  mine  and  the  false  targets  were  buried  at 
depths  of  one  to  three  centimeters  within  a  120  cm  by  80  cm 
search  area.  The  layout  of  this  experiment  and  the  relative 
scale  of  the  buried  objects  are  shown  in  figure  5.  The  goal 
was  to  determine  whether  the  mine  could  be  distinguished 
from  the  false  targets  and  whether  the  radar  could  see  through 
the  pine  straw.  The  image  formed  of  this  search  area  is  shown 
in  figure  6.  The  image  clearly  shows  the  location  and  extent 
of  the  mine  and  virtually  no  evidence  of  the  non-resonant 
clutter  objects.  The  pine  straw  did  not  prove  problematic  for 
the  radar  sensor.  Its  performance  was  degraded  slightly  by  the 
increased  surface  standoff  distance  due  to  the  layer  of  pine 
straw. 

Imaging  of  mines  from  surface  displacement 
measurements  can  be  done  in  many  ways.  This  image  was 
formed  by  a  multi-step  process  that  filters  forward  travelling 
waves  (those  components  directed  away  from  the  source)  out 
of  the  data  in  the  wave  number  domain  leaving  the  reflected 


Figure  6  Mine  Image  Formed  from  2-D  Radar  Scan  Data 
waves  and  a  portion  of  the  non-propagating  waves.  The 
energy  in  these  remaining  waves  at  times  near  the  time  of 
arrival  of  the  incident  Rayleigh  wave  is  assigned  to  each 
measurement  point  forming  an  image.  Unlike  background 
subtraction,  this  algorithm  does  not  rely  on  information  that 
would  be  unavailable  to  a  mine  detection  system  operating  in 
the  field.  Previous  work  has  shown  that  this  technique  can  be 
used  to  image  several  types  of  AP  mines  and  distinguish  them 
from  non-resonant  buried  clutter  [1,5]. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Detection  and  imaging  of  inert  AP  mines  using  elastic 
waves  and  non-contact  displacement  sensors  have  been 
demonstrated  under  laboratory  conditions  that  mimic  a 
variety  of  realistic  mine  detection  scenarios.  These  conditions 
include  the  presence  of  natural  surface  covering  and  buried 
clutter  in  close  proximity  to  the  mine.  Two  different  sensing 
techniques  have  been  demonstrated  which  can  accomplish 
these  detections.  These  should  have  different  susceptibilities 
to  noise  and  surface  cover.  Although  not  as  well  developed, 
one  of  these  methods,  the  microphone  array  technique,  offers 
a  significant  savings  in  the  hardware  requirements  of  the  mine 
detection  system. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  three-dimensional  finite-difference  model  for  elastic 
waves  in  the  ground  has  been  developed  and  implemented. 
The  model  is  used  to  investigate  the  interaction  of  elastic 
waves  with  buried  land  mines.  When  elastic  waves  inter¬ 
act  with  a  buried  mine,  a  strong  resonance  occurs  at  the 
mine  location.  The  resonance  can  be  used  to  enhance  the 
mine’s  signature  and  to  distinguish  the  mine  from  clut¬ 
ter.  Results  are  presented  for  a  single  mine  buried  in  the 
ground.  The  predictions  of  the  numerical  model  are  in 
fairly  good  agreement  with  experimental  results. 

INTRODUCTION 

A  new  technique  is  being  investigated  at  the  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  in  which  buried  land  mines  are 
located  by  using  both  elastic  (acoustic)  and  electromag¬ 
netic  waves  in  a  synergistic  manner  [1]— [4] .  Here,  elas¬ 
tic  waves  interact  with  a  buried  land  mine  and  cause  the 
mine  and  the  surface  above  the  mine  to  vibrate.  An  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  radar  records  the  vibrations  and,  thus,  de¬ 
tects  the  mine.  During  the  process  of  developing  the  elas¬ 
tic/electromagnetic  sensor,  a  major  part  has  been  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  a  numerical  model  which  simulates  the 
interaction  of  the  elastic  waves  with  the  buried  land  mines. 

The  numerical  model  is  based  on  the  finite-difference 
time-domain  (FDTD)  method.  The  equation  of  motion 
and  the  stress-strain  relation,  together  with  a  constitutive 
relation,  form  a  set  of  first-order  partial  differential  equa¬ 
tions  that  completely  describes  the  elastic  wave  motion  in 
a  medium.  Introducing  finite  differences,  this  set  of  equa¬ 
tions  can  be  discretized  and  adapted  to  the  finite-difference 
time-domain  modeling  scheme. 

The  finite-difference  model  has  been  implemented  in  two 
and  three  dimensions.  The  numerical  model  is  used  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  mine-wave  interactions  and  has  been  very 
helpful  for  explaining  and  understanding  the  experimental 
results.  In  this  paper,  results  obtained  with  the  three- 
dimensional  model  are  presented.  The  interaction  of  elas¬ 
tic  waves  with  a  buried  antipersonnel  mine  is  shown. 

THREE-DIMENSIONAL  NUMERICAL  MODEL 

In  a  realistic  setting,  one  or  several  mines  are  buried 
in  the  ground,  surrounded  and  covered  by  various  kinds 
of  clutter.  To  approximate  these  conditions,  experiments 
have  been  performed  with  mines  buried  in  a  large  sand 


box  [1],  [2].  In  these  experiments,  elastic  waves  are 
launched  by  an  electrodynamic  transducer  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  waves  propagate  along  the  sur¬ 
face  and  interact  with  the  buried  land  mines.  To  study 
these  mine-wave  interactions,  a  three-dimensional  finite- 
difference  model  has  been  developed. 

Finite-Difference  Model 

Fig.  1  shows  the  three-dimensional  finite-difference 
model.  To  reasonably  simplify  the  model,  the  ground  is 
assumed  to  be  linear,  isotropic  and  lossless.  The  surface 
of  the  ground  is  modeled  as  a  free-surface,  and  a  Per¬ 
fectly  Matched  Layer  terminates  the  solution  space  at  the 
remaining  grid  edges  and  absorbs  the  outward  traveling 
waves  [5].  The  solution  space  is  discretized  using  a  stag¬ 
gered  finite-difference  grid. 


(b) 

Fig.  1.  Three-dimensional  finite-difference  model;  (a)  lay¬ 
out,  (b)  finite-difference  cell. 

The  elastic  wave  motion  in  solids  is  described  by  a  set 
of  fundamental  partial-differential  equations:  the  equation 
of  motion  relating  the  particle  velocity  vector  and  the  me¬ 
chanical  stress  tensor,  the  strain-velocity  relation  and  the 
elastic  constitutive  relation.  Combining  these  equations,  a 
first-order  system  of  equations  is  obtained  describing  the 
elastic  wave  fields  entirely  in  terms  of  the  particle  veloc¬ 
ity  and  the  mechanical  stress.  In  three  dimensions,  nine 
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equations  for  three  unknown  velocity  components  and  six 
unknown  stress  tensor  components  arise. 

The  equations  are  discretized  by  introducing  finite- 
differences.  The  discretization  leads  to  the  characteristic 
finite-difference  grid.  In  this  grid,  the  field  components 
are  staggered  in  space  and  time.  The  finite-difference  grid 
can  be  thought  of  as  being  comprised  of  basis  cells.  The 
three-dimensional  basis  cell  for  the  elastodynamic  case  re¬ 
sembles  strongly  the  three-dimensional  basis  cell  for  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  finite-difference  modeling,  the  so-called  Tee- 
cell.  However,  due  to  the  stress  being  a  tensor,  more  field 
components  are  present  in  the  elastodynamic  case.  Fig.  1 
(b)  shows  the  three-dimensional  finite-difference  basis  cell. 
Note  that  the  field  components  are  not  known  at  the  same 
points  in  space  and  time.  The  grid  is  laid  out  such  that 
each  field  component  is  surrounded  by  the  field  compo¬ 
nents  it  is  dependent  on. 

The  finite-difference  model  has  been  implemented  in  a 
fully  parallel  fashion.  The  computations  for  this  paper’s 
results  have  been  performed  both  on  a  Cray  T3E  parallel 
supercomputer  located  at  the  ERDC  Massively  Shared  Re¬ 
source  Center  in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  and  on  a  Beowulf 
PC  cluster  located  at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  Beowulf  cluster  has  been  developed  and  built  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  model  described  in  this  paper. 

INTERACTION  OF  ELASTIC  WAVES  WITH  BURIED 
ANTIPERSONNEL  MINES 

The  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  antipersonnel 
mines,  buried  in  sand,  is  to  be  investigated.  In  the  ex¬ 
periment,  the  mines  are  buried  in  a  large  sand-filled  box. 
If  the  sand  is  assumed  to  be  linear,  isotropic  and  loss¬ 
less,  its  properties  can  be  described  by  three  parameters: 
the  material  density,  p  =  1400  kg/m3,  the  pressure  wave 
speed,  cp  =  250  m/s,  and  the  shear  wave  speed.  The  shear 
wave  speed  is  not  constant  and  increases  with  depth. 

The  space  step  for  the  numerical  model  is  chosen  to  be 
Ax  =  Ay  =  Az  —  0.5  cm;  the  time  step  is  At  =  11.54  ps 
and,  thus,  fulfills  the  Courant  condition  (the  necessary 
condition  for  stability  of  the  finite-difference  algorithm). 
The  excitation  has  the  shape  of  a  Gaussian  pulse.  To  be 
able  to  compare  the  numerical  and  experimental  results, 
the  transfer  function  of  the  system  is  determined  in  a  post¬ 
processing  step  for  each  point  in  space  and  convolved  with 
the  transducer  motion  as  measured  in  the  experiment. 

To  investigate  the  interactions  with  a  buried  land  mine, 
a  simple  model  for  an  antipersonnel  mine  is  inserted  into 
the  numerical  model.  Fig.  2  shows  the  simple  model,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  simplified  cross-sectional  drawing  of  a  real 
TS-50  antipersonnel  mine.  The  simple  mine  model  con¬ 
sists  of  a  main  chamber  containing  plastic  explosives,  and 
a  smaller  chamber  on  top  of  the  mine’s  main  chamber  filled 
with  air.  The  air-filled  chamber  is  inserted  into  the  model 
to  coarsely  approximate  the  structure  of  a  real  TS-50  mine 
(see  Fig.  2  (a)). 

Fig.  3  shows  waterfall  graphs  of  the  mine-wave  inter¬ 
action  for  both  experiment  and  numerical  simulation.  In 
these  graphs,  the  vertical  particle  displacement  at  a  num- 


Fig.  2.  (a)  Cross-sectional  drawing  of  a  real  TS-50  mine; 
(b)  simple  model. 


ber  of  points  along  a  line  on  the  surface  is  plotted  as  a 
function  of  time  and  offset  by  the  distance  from  the  source. 
The  slope  of  the  traveling  waves  in  the  graph  indicates  the 
wave  speed.  Thus,  by  determining  the  slope,  the  different 
wave  types  can  be  distinguished.  The  mine  is  buried  2 
cm  beneath  the  surface,  at  a  distance  of  70  cm  from  the 
source.  A  pressure  wave  (P)  and  a  Rayleigh  surface  wave 
(R)  arise.  The  waves  hit  the  mine  and  axe  reflected  (rR) 
and  transmitted.  While  the  interaction  of  the  mine  with 
the  pressure  wave  is  weak,  the  surface  wave  strongly  in¬ 
teracts  with  the  mine.  In  both  experiment  and  numerical 
simulation,  resonant  oscillations  occur  at  the  mine  loca¬ 
tion  and  remain  even  after  the  waves  have  passed  the  mine. 
For  the  numerical  model,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  incident 
waves  couple  into  flexural  waves  which  arise  in  the  thin  soil 
layer  above  the  mine  [4].  These  flexural  waves  are  confined 
to  the  thin  layer  and  form  a  standing  wave  pattern,  giv¬ 
ing  rise  to  the  resonant  oscillations.  While  this  explains 
the  resonance  in  the  numerical  model,  it  gives  only  one 
possible  cause  for  the  resonance  in  the  experiment.  A  real 
TS-50  mine  has  several  chambers,  it  has  a  flexible  case  that 
can  support  both  flexural  and  longitudinal  waves,  and  it 
contains  springs  that  can  also  give  rise  to  resonances.  The 
authors  are  currently  working  on  refining  the  numerical 
model  to  incorporate  more  details  of  the  mine. 

In  Fig.  4,  the  vertical  particle  displacement  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  on  a  cross  section  through  the  ground  is  shown 
in  some  pseudo-color  plots  as  obtained  with  the  numerical 
model.  The  upper  plots  show  the  wave  fields  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  lower  plots  correspond  to  a  cross  section  through 
the  ground.  The  surface  plane  has  dimensions  of  120  cm 
by  80  cm  and  the  cross  section  has  a  size  of  120  cm  by  30 
cm.  The  source  is  located  on  the  surface,  off  the  left  edge 
of  the  plots.  The  dynamic  range  of  the  plots  is  60  dB.  The 
wave  fields  are  shown  at  four  different  instances  in  time, 
corresponding  to  the  vertical  lines  indicated  by  Ti ,  T2,  T3 
and  T4  in  Fig.  3  (b).  In  the  first  plot,  the  surface  wave  is 
seen  to  just  hit  the  mine.  While  only  the  surface  wave  (R) 
is  visible  on  the  surface,  both  the  surface  wave  (R)  and 
the  shear  wave  (S)  appear  on  the  cross  section.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  plot,  the  surface  wave  has  just  passed  the  mine.  The 
interaction  of  the  surface  wave  with  the  mine  gives  rise 
to  reflected  surface  waves  (rR)  and  reflected  shear  waves 
(rS),  which  are  clearly  visible  on  the  cross  section.  Pres¬ 
sure  waves  are  also  induced  by  the  surface  wave,  but  they 
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Fig.  3.  Interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  antiper¬ 
sonnel  mine;  waterfall  graphs  of  the  vertical  particle 
displacement  on  the  surface  according  to  (a)  experi¬ 
ment  and  (b)  numerical  simulation. 


are  weak  and  not  visible.  In  the  third  and  fourth  plot,  the 
surface  wave  has  passed  the  mine.  Some  energy,  however, 
remains  at  the  mine  and  causes  the  mine  to  vibrate  and 
to  radiate. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  three-dimensional  finite-difference  model  for  elastic 
waves  in  the  ground  has  been  developed  and  implemented 
in  a  fully  parallel  fashion.  Results  are  obtained  and  com¬ 
pared  to  experimental  results.  When  an  antipersonnel 
mine  interacts  with  elastic  waves,  a  strong  resonance  oc¬ 
curs  at  the  mine  location.  This  resonance  has  been  ob¬ 
served  in  both  experiment  and  numerical  simulation. 
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Abstract  —  A  prototype  system  that  employs  seismic  surface 
(Rayleigh)  waves  and  non-contact  displacement  sensors  for  the 
detection  of  buried  landmines  is  being  developed.  The  operating 
principle  of  this  system  is  to  interrogate  the  ground  surface 
motion,  resulting  from  a  remote  seismic  source,  in  a  region 
surrounding,  and  immediately  above,  a  mine  using  a  two- 
dimensional  array  of  non-contact  sensors.  The  data  from  this 
array  is  then  processed  in  the  space  and  time  domains  to  form 
images.  These  images  emphasize  specific  features  of  the  ground 
motion,  which  have  been  linked  empirically,  through  both 
numerical  modeling  and  experimental  studies,  to  the  presence  of 
landmines.  The  images  formed  in  this  way  show  a  large  contrast 
(~30  dB)  between  mines  and  background  reverberation  and  a 
large  contrast  (>20  dB)  between  mines  and  mine-sized  clutter 
objects.  They  also  appear  to  be  robust  in  simulations  of  realistic 
burial  scenarios  involving  a  variety  of  mine  sizes  and  depths 
along  with  clutter  objects  in  close  proximity. 

INTRODUCTION 

Seismic/elastic  techniques  show  considerable  promise  for 
the  reliable  detection  of  all  types  of  buried  mines,  even  low- 
metal  anti-personnel  mines.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  mines 
have  mechanical  properties  that  are  significantly  different 
from  soils  and  typical  forms  of  clutter.  For  example,  the  shear 
wave  velocity  is  approximately  20  times  higher  in  the 
explosive  and  the  plastics  used  in  typical  mines  than  in  the 
surrounding  soil.  In  addition,  mines  are  complex  mechanical 
structures  with  a  flexible  case,  a  trigger  assembly,  air  pockets, 
etc.  This  complex  structure  gives  rise  to  structural 
resonances,  non-linear  interactions,  and  other  phenomena  that 
are  atypical  for  both  naturally  occurring  and  man-made  forms 
of  clutter.  This  phenomenology  can  be  used  to  distinguish  a 
mine  from  clutter. 

A  mine  detection  system  has  been  developed  at  Georgia 
Tech  that  employs  sensors,  which  measure  local  seismic 
displacements  without  physically  contacting  the  soil  surface 
[1],  The  non-contact  nature  of  these  sensors  allows 
interrogation  of  the  soil  surface  near  or  immediately  above  a 
mine.  This  substantially  increases  the  measurable  effects  of 
the  mine’s  presence  over  schemes  which  rely  on  elastic 
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Fig.  1.  Diagram  of  the  mine  detection  system. 

waves  scattered  by  the  mine  to  propagate  to  a  remote  sensor 
location  [2], 

A  laboratory  prototype  for  the  mine  detection  system  is 
currently  being  studied.  In  the  prototype,  the  two-dimensional 
array  of  sensors  is  formed  synthetically  by  scanning  a  single 
sensor  over  the  measurement  region  and  exciting  the  ground 
with  identical  seismic  signals  for  each  measurement  location. 
The  configuration  of  this  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  In  the 
experimental  model,  the  soil  is  modeled  by  a  tank  that  is 
approximately  6  m  wide,  6  m  long  and  1.5  m  deep  filled  with 
damp  compacted  sand.  The  source  depicted  here  is  a  100  lb. 
electrodynamic  shaker  that  has  been  coupled  to  the  ground 
using  an  elongated  foot  attached  to  the  shaker  head  (moving 
coil).  The  long  dimension  of  the  foot  is  parallel  to  the  excited 
wave  fronts.  This  was  found  to  preferentially  excite  surface 
waves  and  to  direct  energy  toward  the  measurement  region 
rather  than  the  side  walls  of  the  tank  in  which  the  tests  are 
conducted.  The  shaker  is  free  standing  so  that  the  ground  is 
driven  against  the  tail  mass  (permanent  magnet). 

As  the  Rayleigh  wave  propagates  across  the  minefield,  it 
excites  motion  of  compliant  objects  such  as  mines  and  is 
scattered  from  inhomogeneties,  which  include  both  mines  and 
clutter.  The  amplitude  of  the  Rayleigh  wave  displacement 
decreases  exponentially  with  depth  and  only  the  soil  near  the 
surface  is  interrogated  by  this  signal.  The  depth  of  soil  that  is 
examined  is  a  function  of  the  frequency  of  the  source.  For  the 
laboratory  system  this  is  typically  in  the  100  to  1,000  Hz 
range.  Somewhat  lower  frequencies  may  be  used  in  a  field 
system  that  is  not  limited  by  reverberation  in  a  restricted  tank 
volume,  as  the  laboratory  system  is. 


The  motion  of  the  mine  is  different  from  the  motion  of  the 
surrounding  soil  and  clutter,  because  of  the  unique 
mechanical  characteristics  of  a  mine.  Both  antipersonnel  (AP) 
and  antitank  (AT)  mines  with  pressure  sensing  triggers 
exhibit  structural  resonances  within  the  bandwidth  of  the 
current  interrogation  signal.  These  are  excited  by  the  passage 
of  a  Rayleigh  wave.  A  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  motion 
above  this  type  of  mine  is  amplified  relative  to  the  incident 
motion  and  persists  in  time  following  the  passage  of  the 
incident  wave.  The  resonance  is  damped  due  to  loss  effects 
in  the  soil  and  energy  that  is  radiated  into  the  soil. 

Numerical  models  have  been  developed  which  mimic  the 
experimental  observations  of  resonant  mine  behavior.  These 
are  three-dimensional  finite-difference  time-domain  (3-D 
FDTD)  models,  which  represent  the  soil  as  a  linear,  isotropic, 
elastic,  half-space  with  material  properties  that  have  been 
determined  from  the  experimental  studies.  In  the  numerical 
model,  mines  are  represented  as  simplified  structures  with  the 
approximate  size,  shape,  and  density  of  the  actual  mine  and  a 
closed  air  cavity  to  simulate  a  pressure-sensing  trigger.  Both 
the  stiffness  and  the  mass  of  the  overlying  soil  and  the  case  of 
the  mine  influence  the  resonant  behavior.  The  models  have 
also  shown  that  the  surface  motion  excited  above  a  resonant 
mine  greatly  exceeds  that  of  natural  clutter  objects  such  as 
rocks  with  a  wide  range  of  sizes  and  material  properties. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

The  data  acquired  with  the  laboratory  mine  detection 
system  is  recorded  as  a  transfer  function  (surface 
displacements  relative  to  the  input  drive  signal)  in  the 
frequency  domain.  As  such,  the  raw  data  are  four¬ 
dimensional  (two  spatial  dimensions  over  which  the  synthetic 
array  is  formed  and  two  dimensions  for  the  amplitude  of  the 
surface  displacements  as  a  function  of  frequency).  A 
meaningful  image-processing  algorithm  must  reduce  this  data 
to  the  two  spatial  dimensions  and  a  third  representing  the 
probability  of  the  presence  of  a  buried  land  mine.  Some 
authors  have  suggested  that,  under  similar  circumstances,  the 
amplitude  of  measured  displacement  at  a  point  is  sufficient  to 
represent  this  third  dimension  [3].  The  imaging  scheme  that  is 
currently  employed  with  the  laboratory  system  is 
considerably  more  complex  than  this  approach  as  it  exploits 
features  of  the  observed  phenomena  to  enhance  the 
background  contrast  over  that  which  can  be  achieved  with 
this  simpler  scheme. 

The  current  imaging  algorithm,  which  has  been  described 
in  a  previous  paper  [4],  first  synthesizes  the  response  of  the 
system  to  a  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse,  which  typically  has 
a  center  frequency  of  450  Hz.  The  data  is  filtered  temporally 
and  spatially  to  remove  low  and  high  frequency  noise.  Then, 
the  forward-propagating  waves  are  filtered  out  leaving  only 
the  back-scattered  waves.  Two  data  sets  are  created:  the  first 
data  set  is  the  energy  at  each  spatial  position  in  the  back- 
scattered  waves  at  times  of  arrival  near  the  incident  wave, 
while  the  second  data  set  is  the  energy  that  propagates  back 


toward  the  seismic  source  from  each  spatial  position.  Finally, 
taking  the  product  of  these  two  data  sets  forms  the  image. 

MULTIPLE  MINE  BURIAL  SCENARIO 

Previous  papers  have  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
detecting  both  AP  and  AT  mines  using  the  laboratory  system 
and  of  distinguishing  these  from  buried  clutter  [1].  Recent 
investigations  have  focussed  on  imaging  individual  mines  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other  while  distinguishing  them  from 
clutter.  A  common  practice  of  mine  warfare  is  to  plant 
multiple  AP  mines  in  close  proximity  to  AT  mines.  The  AP 
mines  thereby  protect  the  AT  mine  from  sappers  who  can 
more  easily  detect  the  larger  object  and  remove  it  with  little 
personal  danger.  This  poses  a  unique  detection  problem  in 
that  it  requires  a  system  to  operate  with  sensitivity  appropriate 
to  both  mine  types  simultaneously.  Also,  the  system  must  be 
capable  of  distinguishing  individual  targets  and  rejecting 
ghost  images  formed  by  multiple  scattering  effects. 

To  address  this  scenario  experimentally,  an  experiment 
was  performed  in  which  an  AT  mine  was  surrounded  by  four 
AP  mines  and  four  AP  mine-sized  clutter  objects.  The  AT 
mine  was  an  inert  VS- 1.6  mine.  It  was  surrounded  by  an 
improbable  assortment  of  AP  mines:  M-14,  TS-50,  VS-50, 
and  PFM-1  mines.  The  arrangement  of  this  burial  and  the 
relative  scale  of  the  objects  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  2. 

The  image  formed  from  the  data  taken  over  the  multiple 
mine  burial  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  number  of  mines  present 
and  their  relative  locations  have  been  accurately  depicted. 
The  image  of  the  AT  mine  is  seen  to  be  strongest  at  the  back 
edge;  this  is  due  to  the  reflection  at  the  back  edge  being 
stronger  than  that  at  the  front.  The  effects  of  the  rocks  are 
much  smaller  than  those  of  any  of  the  mines.  The  largest  rock 
is  barely  discernable  with  the  30-dB  dynamic  range  used  to 
generate  the  image.  It  can  be  seen  in  the  lower  left  of  the 


figure.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  rocks  do  not  exhibit 
resonances  within  the  frequency  range  of  the  incident  signal. 

\  Rock 

TS-50 

Rock 

M-14 

VS-1.6 

PFM-1 

Rock 

VS-50 

Rock 

Fig.  2.  VS  1.6  AT  mine  surrounded  by  TS-50,  PFM-1.  VS-50,  and 
M-14  AP  mines  and  rocks.  The  burial  depths  are  4.5  cm  for  the 
VS-1.6;  2cm  for  the  TS-50,  VS-50,  and  PFM-1 ;  and  0.5cm  for  the 
M-14.  The  burial  depths  for  the  rocks  were  3.5cm,  1.5cm,  2cm,  and 
lcm  (clockwise,  starting  with  the  upper  left  rock). 


Fig.  3.  Image  formed  of  AT  mine  surrounded  by  AT 
mines  and  rocks.  Dynamic  range  is  30  dB.  Physical 
dimensions  are  120  cm  by  80  cm. 

Processing  artifacts  of  the  removal  of  forward  propagating 
waves  from  the  data  cause  the  images  of  the  individual  mines 
to  be  smeared  horizontally.  This  does  not,  however,  mask  the 
presence  of  the  AP  mines  to  the  left  or  right  of  the  AT  mine. 
Nor  does  the  seismic  shadow  (forward  scattered  signature)  of 
the  AT  mine  appear  to  degrade  the  image  of  the  PFM-1  AP 
mine  directly  behind  it. 

This  scenario  was  modeled  numerically  using  the  3-D 
FDTD  model  [5].  The  image  in  Fig.  4  was  formed  using  these 
model  results  as  input  to  the  imaging  algorithm.  The 
similarities  between  this  image  and  the  experimental  image 
are  readily  apparent.  The  model  underestimates  the  signatures 
of  3  of  the  5  mines.  This  is  partially  due  to  the  lack  of  some 
important  details  in  the  model  regarding  the  mechanical 
structure  of  these  mines.  Another  factor  may  be  that  the 
depth  profile  of  the  material  properties  in  the  sand  used  for 
the  model  only  approximately  represents  the  actual  depth 
profile,  altering  the  surface  motion  at  the  mine  locations.  The 
numerical  model  is  linear  but  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  sand  is  highly  nonlinear  and  this  creates  increasing  loss  at 
increasing  frequencies;  thus,  the  response  in  the  numerical 
model  is  biased  toward  higher  frequencies  enhancing  the 
response  of  the  smaller  mines.  Hence,  the  response  of  the  AT 
mine  is  less  pronounced  in  the  numerical  results.  It  can  also 
be  argued,  that  these  numerical  results  show  that  the  imaging 
algorithm  can  be  significantly  improved.  The  image  from  the 
numerical  results  has  obvious  clutter,  but  the  numerical 
model  has  no  unspecified  clutter  or  noise.  Thus,  the  clutter  in 
the  image  must  be  an  artifact  of  the  algorithm  that  produced 
it. 

The  model  does,  however,  predict  the  placement  of  the 
mine’s  image  at  the  back  of  the  true  extent  of  the  mine,  just 
as  it  has  occurred  in  the  experiment.  It  is  possible  that  the 
enhancement  in  the  experimentally  measured  mine  signature 
is  due  to  the  trenching  effect  of  its  burial.  This  was  the  focus 
of  a  previous  theoretical  and  experimental  study  [6], 


Fig.  4.  Image  formed  from  numerical  simulation  of  data  from 
the  multiple  mine  burial  scenario  on  a  30-dB  scale. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Imaging  of  multiple  mines  buried  in  close  proximity  in  the 
presence  of  clutter  has  been  demonstrated  using  a  seismic 
imaging  system.  The  results  of  this  experiment  are  in  good 
agreement  with  a  numerical  model.  Both  model  and 
experiment  show  the  system’s  ability  to  individually  image 
small  AP  mines  in  close  proximity  to  a  much  larger  AT  mine. 
Model  and  experiment  also  demonstrate  that  natural  mine¬ 
sized  clutter,  in  similarly  close  proximity,  does  not  pose  a 
serious  problem  for  system  operation. 
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Abstract  -  This  paper  describes  a  comparison  study  of  surface 
scattering  models  and  a  numerical  model  for  dielectric  surfaces. 
Two  surface  scattering  models  namely  the  Integral  Equation  Model 
(IEM)  and  the  Small  Slope  Approximation  (SSA)  model  are  used  to 
calculate  the  backscattering  coefficients  of  rough  surfaces  and  the 
results  are  compared  with  numerical  simulations  based  on  the 
Moment  Method  (MoM).  Analysis  of  the  results  obtained  is  also 
presented. 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

In  the  study  of  the  interaction  of  microwaves  with  media 
bounded  by  rough  interfaces,  a  practical  and  realistic  surface 
scattering  model  is  required  to  understand  the  surface 
scattering  mechanism  and  predict  the  scattering  returns  for  a 
variety  of  surface  profiles.  The  usability  and  correctness  of 
the  model  are  essential  in  microwave  remote  sensing  and  a 
good  understanding  of  the  validity  and  limitation  of  the 
models  will  be  necessary  for  modeling  active  and  passive 
microwave  scattering  mechanisms  for  earth  terrain  and  also 
inversion  models.  Surface  scattering  models  based  on  both 
the  small  perturbation  method  (SPM)  and  the  Kirchhoff 
model  had  been  widely  used  in  the  past  in  the  theoretical 
modeling  of  microwave  remote  sensing  [1],  Recent  models 
such  as  the  Integral  Equation  Model  (IEM)  [2]  and  the  Small 
Slope  Approximation  (SSA)  model  [3]  have  shown  great 
promise  in  the  prediction  of  surface  scattering  returns  from 
various  research  studies.  In  this  paper,  a  comparison  study  of 
the  IEM  model  and  the  SSA  model  is  carried  out  for 
dielectric  rough  surfaces.  To  compare  the  predictions  of 
backscattering  coefficients  from  these  two  models  with  the 
actual  backscattering  returns  from  the  surface,  numerical 
simulations  based  on  the  Moment  Method  (MoM)  are 
generated  for  the  comparison.  It  is  generally  found  that  both 
the  IEM  and  the  SSA  model  with  the  inclusion  of  up  to 
second  order  surface  slope  are  good  models  in  comparison 
with  the  predictions  from  the  numerical  models.  The  results 
of  this  study  also  provide  useful  information  for  the  suitable 
applications  of  the  two  models  in  practical  surface  scattering 
calculations. 


H.  CONFIGURATION 

Fig.  1  shows  the  configuration  of  the  study  where  £,.  is  the 
complex  dielectric  constant  of  the  surface  and  0,  is  the 
incident  angle.  A  2-D  (3-D  scattering  problem)  isotropic 
Gaussian  correlated  surface  with  surface  rms  height  a  and 
surface  correlation  length  /  is  considered. 


Fig  1 .  Surface  configuration 


III.  SURFACE  SCATTERING  MODELS 

a.  Small  Slope  Approximation  (SSA)  Model 

The  Small  Slope  Approximation  (SSA)  [3]  is  chosen  for 
the  comparison  as  recent  studies  have  shown  that  this  is  a 
robust  model  for  surface  scattering.  The  SSA  is  based  on  a 
series  expansion  in  terms  of  surface  “quasi-slope”,  with 
evaluation  of  average  incoherent  cross  sections  from  the  first 
term  (first  order  in  slope)  requiring  a  calculation  similar  to 
that  of  the  Kirchhoff  approximation  but  retaining  agreement 
with  perturbation  theory  in  the  small  height  limit. 
Expressions  for  average  cross  sections  accurate  to  second 
order  in  slope  are  also  available  [3]  but  require  additional 
integrations.  An  alternate  approach  for  evaluation  of  higher 
order  corrections  is  described  in  [4]  based  on  Monte  Carlo 
simulation.  The  Monte  Carlo  procedure  is  applied  in  this 
paper,  with  averaged  second  order  in  slope  cross  sections 
generated  from  100  realisations  of  128  by  32  lambda  periodic 


surfaces  sampled  into  1024  by  256  points  under  plane  wave 
incidence.  Because  the  higher  order  SSA  calculation  can  be 
implemented  with  the  Fourier  transform,  the  computation  is 
very  efficient  compared  to  a  Monte  Carlo  simulation  with  the 
Method  of  Moments. 

b.  Integral  Equation  Model  (IEM) 

For  the  Integral  Equation  Model  (IEM)  in  [2],  it  is  known 
that  the  model  provides  a  good  prediction  of  surface 
scattering  coefficients  for  a  wide  range  of  surface  profiles 
which  include  the  limits  of  both  the  classical  Kirchhoff 
model  (KM)  and  the  small  perturbation  model  (SPM).  In  the 
expression  of  the  IEM  model,  three  terms  of  surface 
scattering  contributions,  namely  the  Kirchhoff  term  (k),  the 
cross  term  ( kc )  and  the  complementary  term  (c)  are  included 
and  shown  in  (1),  respectively: 

_ o  _ k  .  —kc  ,  _ c  /i\ 

Gqp  -°qp  +Gqp  +  °  qp  V1) 

where  a^p  is  the  surface  backscattering  coefficient  and  the 

subscripts  q  and  p  denote  the  scattered  polarisation  and  the 
incident  polarisation,  respectively.  In  this  study,  an 
improved  model  of  IEM  is  used  where  this  model  is  included 
with  the  empirical  reflection  coefficient  model  [5]  that 
provides  smooth  transition  in  the  Fresnel  reflection 
coefficient  approximation  across  a  range  of  angular  and 
frequency  conditions. 

c.  Method  of  Moments  (MOM) 

Approximate  model  results  are  compared  with  an  “exact” 
numerical  model  based  on  Monte  Carlo  simulation  with  an 
iterative  method  of  moments  based  surface  scattering 
computation.  Computational  time  for  the  numerical  model  is 
reduced  through  the  use  of  the  “canonical  grid”  algorithm  for 
computing  matrix- vector  multiplies  to  order  (N  log  N)  where 
N  is  the  number  of  surface  sampling  points.  A  detailed 
description  of  the  algorithm  is  provided  in  [6]-[7].  To  further 
keep  computational  times  reasonable,  numerical  results  use 
32  realisations  of  16  x  16  lambda  surfaces  sampled  into  128 
by  128  points,  and  the  Monte  Carlo  simulation  is  performed 
through  the  use  of  a  IBM  P2SC  parallel  computing  resources 
at  the  Maui  High  Performance  Computing  Center  [8].  Due  to 
the  finite  size  of  the  surfaces  modeled  in  the  MOM,  a 
“tapered-wave”  incident  field  is  used  to  avoid  artificial 
surface  edge  scattering  effects.  The  tapered  wave  and  surface 
size  chosen  make  MOM  results  accurate  only  to  up  to 
incidence  angle  50  degrees,  so  the  comparison  is  not 
continued  outside  this  range.  Numerical  model  results  are 
also  not  included  for  incidence  angle  0  degrees  due  to  the 


dominance  of  the  coherent  scattered  field  at  this  angle  for  the 
surface  statistics  considered. 


IV.  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

In  this  study,  a  Gaussian  correlated  surface  with  complex 
dielectric  constant  4+j  1  is  used.  A  surface  profile  with  ko  = 
0.5,  kl  =  3.0  is  chosen  where  k  is  the  wave  number.  Note 
these  surface  statistics  have  only  a  moderate  roughness,  but 
the  relatively  large  slopes  encountered  make  the  SPM  and 
Kirchhoff  models  inaccurate  here.  Backscattering 
coefficients  are  compared  for  the  IEM  and  both  the  first  and 
second  order  SSA.  In  the  figures,  only  second  order  SSA 
results  are  shown  together  with  the  IEM  and  numerical 
calculations. 

Fig.  2  show  the  comparison  of  the  VV  backscattering 
coefficients  calculated  from  the  IEM,  SSA  model  (second 
order)  and  numerical  model.  It  is  found  from  the  calculations 
that  the  SSA  model  (first  order)  predictions  are  correct  only 
for  low  incident  angle  (<  20°).  For  higher  angles  than  this, 
its  predictions  are  generally  lower  than  those  of  the  other 
models.  However,  the  second  order  SSA,  IEM,  and 
numerical  model  all  show  good  agreement  for  the  range  of 
angles  considered.  Although  the  data  for  numerical  model  is 
only  up  to  50°,  it  is  found  that  both  the  IEM  and  SSA  model 
continue  to  show  agreement  up  to  70°. 


Incident  Angle 

Fig  2.  Comparison  of  the  calculations  of  different  surface  models  for  W 
polarisation  (  ko  =0.5,  kl  =3.0). 


In  Fig.  3,  the  same  comparison  is  presented  for  HH 
polarisation.  It  is  again  found  that  the  SSA  model  (first 
order)  calculations  are  accurate  only  for  low  incident  angles 
and  generally  give  higher  backscattering  coefficients  for  high 
incident  angles  as  compared  with  the  other  models.  The 
match  between  the  SSA  model  (second  order)  calculations 
and  the  numerical  model  calculations  is  again  very  good  and 
those  of  the  IEM  also  compare  very  well  with  the  numerical 
models  for  the  particular  problem  considered  in  this 
example. 


Incident  Angle 
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Fig  3.  Comparison  of  the  calculations  of  different  surface  models  for  HH 
polarisation  (  k<7  =0.5,  kl  =3.0). 


V.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Generally,  it  is  found  in  this  example  that  both  the  SSA 
model  with  up  to  second  order  terms  of  surface  slope  and  the 
IEM  compare  well  with  the  numerical  calculations  for  like- 
polarisation  in  the  backscattering  directions.  Additional 
examples  and  studies  of  bistatic  cross  sections  are  currently 
in  progress. 
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Abstract — 

In  this  paper  electromagnetic  scattering  from  determin¬ 
istic  rough  surfaces  is  described  through  analysis  of  radar 
images.  Backscatter  results  are  considered  for  1-D  ran¬ 
dom  rough  surfaces  which  satisfy  an  impedance  bound¬ 
ary  condition  (IBC).  Radar  images  of  single  realizations 
of  random  surfaces  are  formed  through  back-projection  to¬ 
mography.  Detailed  investigations  of  the  images  are  also 
provided  to  clarify  major  and  secondary  scattering  events, 
angular  dependencies,  and  polarization  effects,  and  a  ray 
tracing  analysis  is  performed  to  predict  multiple  scatter¬ 
ing  images.  For  an  ocean-like  surface,  effects  of  surface 
length  scale  components  are  discussed. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

In  recent  years  several  analytical  models  for  rough  sur¬ 
face  scattering  have  shown  promising  results  for  specified 
ranges  of  surface  statistics  [1].  No  approximate  solutions, 
however,  clearly  explain  all  possible  scattering  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  a  single  surface  realization  since  evaluation  of 
analytical  theories  is  typically  based  on  results  for  cross 
sections  averaged  over  surface  realizations.  Due  to  lack 
of  information  on  the  physical  behavior  of  scattering  from 
rough  surfaces,  a  more  descriptive  approach  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  existing  theories.  Imaging  techniques 
offer  a  unique  tool  for  analysis  and  understanding  of  rough 
surface  scattering  phenomena  [2]. 

Recent  development  of  efficient  numerical  methods  for 
backscattering  predictions  enable  radar  image  formation. 
Exact  numerical  results  can  provide  useful  information  on 
important  scattering  features  from  single  surface  realiza¬ 
tions  when  the  existing  analytical  models  are  not  valid 
any  longer.  Also,  images  formed  from  numerical  scatter¬ 
ing  models  can  be  used  as  a  reference  solution  to  evaluate 
the  performance  of  the  existing  models,  and  to  develop 
more  accurate  analytical  scattering  models. 

In  Section  2,  the  scattering  geometry  for  deterministic 
rough  surfaces  is  described.  In  Section  3,  the  theoretical 
background  for  an  efficient  numerical  model  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  2-D  inverse  synthetic  aperture  radar  (ISAR)  im¬ 


ages  is  included.  In  Section  4,  various  scattering  features 
captured  from  the  images  are  examined. 

2.  SCATTERING  GEOMETRY 

One  dimensional  realizations  of  Gaussian  random  process 
surfaces  with  Gaussian  or  Pierson-Moskowitz  (P-M)  spec¬ 
tra  are  considered  in  this  paper.  Surfaces  with  a  Gaussian 
spectrum  can  be  characterized  by  the  rms  height  (a)  and 
correlation  length  ( lc ).  A  1.92  m  surface  with  rms  height 
2.0  cm  and  correlation  length  7.5  cm  is  used  for  the  Gaus¬ 
sian  surface  case. 

Unlike  the  Gaussian  surface,  the  P-M  ocean-like  sur¬ 
face  has  a  multi-scale  roughness  controlled  by  maximum 
and  minimum  scale  cutoff  frequencies  ( kdu  and  kdi)  in  the 
surface  spectrum.  A  single  realization  of  a  P-M  ocean¬ 
like  surface  is  generated  for  6  m/sec  wind  speed  with 
kdu  =  587  rad/m  and  kdi  =  0.001  rad/m  so  that  all  im¬ 
portant  length  scale  variations  at  X-  to  Ku-bands  for  a 
7.68  m  surface  length  are  included.  Large  and  small  scale 
roughness  effects  of  the  P-M  surface  at  large  incidence 
angles  will  be  discussed. 

The  medium  is  assumed  to  be  described  by  an  impedance 
boundary  condition  (IBC)  with  a  relative  permittivity  of 
(39.7  +  *40.2)  to  approximate  sea  water.  The  surface  is 
truncated  at  x  =  L/2  and  —Lf  2  and  a  phase-corrected 
tapered  beam  with  spot  size  g  =  L/ 5  is  used  to  confine 
the  incident  field  to  this  area  so  that  edge  effects  can  be 
avoided. 

3.  BACKGROUND  THEORIES 

An  iterative  method  of  moments  based  on  the  forward- 
backward  (FB)  method  has  been  successfully  applied  to 
scattering  from  1-D  surfaces  with  relatively  large  rms 
heights.  Several  fast  techniques  have  been  proposed  to 
accelerate  the  computational  efficiency  for  the  1-D  FB 
method.  To  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  1-D  FB  compu¬ 
tation,  the  novel  spectral  acceleration  (NSA)  algorithm 
has  been  developed  [3].  A  spectral  domain  representation 
of  the  scalar  Green’s  function  and  the  source  current  is 


used  to  compute  the  coupling  between  points  separated 
by  wide  distances.  For  a  large  number  of  unknowns,  the 
resulting  computation  count  and  memory  requirement  re¬ 
duce  to  O(N)  for  fixed  surface  statistics. 

A  2-D  ISAR  image  of  a  deterministic  surface  is  con¬ 
structed  from  a  set  of  frequency  and  angular  swept  com¬ 
plex  backscatter  field  data.  Back  projection  tomography 
using  an  inverse  Fourier  transform  is  employed  to  gener¬ 
ate  the  images  [4] .  Backscatter  data  were  collected  over  4 
GHz  frequency  bandwidth  (10  -  14  GHz)  and  a  20°  angu¬ 
lar  bandwidth  corresponding  3.75  cm  down-  and  3.65  cm 
cross-range  resolution  in  the  image  domain,  respectively. 
Frequency  and  angle  steps  are  appropriately  chosen  so 
that  unambiguous  ranges  include  the  possible  ranges  of 
secondary  scattering  sources  in  cases  involving  multiple 
scattering.  To  reduce  the  side-lobe  level,  the  Hamming 
window  is  used. 

4.  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 

First,  we  investigate  ISAR  images  of  the  Gaussian  rough¬ 
ness  surface  for  aspect  angles  centered  at  normal  inci¬ 
dence.  The  two  images  in  Figure  1  show  the  horizontal 
(HH)  and  vertical  (VV)  polarization  images  constructed 
from  the  exact  numerical  results  (FB/NSA).  Each  image 
is  expressed  within  the  dynamic  range  of  60  dB  and  com¬ 
posed  of  200  x  160  pixels  in  a  2  m  x  1.6  m  range  so  that 
each  pixel  size  is  much  smaller  than  the  range  resolution. 

Note  that  the  images  have  a  maximum  scattering  level 
near  the  center  of  the  surface  due  to  the  tapered  wave  il¬ 
lumination  on  the  surface.  The  surface  profile  is  also  over- 
layed  to  match  the  scattering  centers  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  surface  points.  The  scattering  centers  come  primarily 
from  the  near  specular  points  with  maximum  image  levels 
of  about  -3.4  dB  for  both  polarizations,  showing  very  lit¬ 
tle  polarization  dependence  as  expected.  The  images  for 
both  polarizations  show  additional  scattering  sources  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  possibly  from  multiple  scattering  effects. 

To  study  the  origin  of  these  additional  scattering  points, 
a  ray  tracing  analysis  is  carried  out  to  predict  the  loca¬ 
tions  of  points  which  occur  due  to  double  reflection.  In 
this  analysis,  we  draw  three  rays  which  represent  the  in¬ 
cident  ray  on  one  point,  the  horizontally  propagating  ray 
connecting  two  points  and  the  scattered  ray  on  the  other 
point,  respectively.  Once  possible  double  reflection  points 
are  found,  the  corresponding  time  delays  of  each  ray  is  cal¬ 
culated.  The  time  delayed  points  are  then  placed  along 
the  down-range  from  the  middle  of  two  points  as  shown 
in  Figure  2.  Overlayed  by  the  images  of  Figure  1,  the  pre¬ 
dicted  points  match  the  time-delayed  images  from  multi¬ 
ple  scattering  effects.  The  intensity  of  the  secondary  scat¬ 
tering  images  becomes  higher  as  the  rms  height  increases 
due  to  the  strong  near  specular  interactions. 

As  a  second  example,  the  ocean-like  rough  surface  is 


investigated  through  radar  images  at  incident  angles  cen¬ 
tered  at  70°.  Due  to  the  wide  range  of  length  scales  in 
the  surface  roughness,  radar  images  are  expected  to  show 
contributions  from  both  long  scale  and  small  scale  por¬ 
tions.  As  shown  in  Figure  3,  some  polarization  differences 
are  observed  unlike  the  Gaussian  surface  case  at  normal 
incidence.  As  indicated  in  the  dynamic  range,  VV  po¬ 
larization  is  about  15  dB  above  HH  polarization  in  the 
overall  backscatter  level. 

Another  important  difference  between  polarizations  is 
the  scattering  source  distribution  over  the  entire  surface. 
As  observed  in  the  figure,  most  of  the  single  scattering 
returns  for  HH  backscatter  come  from  portions  with  large 
local  slopes  and  show  little  contribution  from  the  back¬ 
side  of  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  for  VV  returns 
the  scattering  sources  are  more  evenly  distributed  over 
the  surface  showing  some  contributions  even  from  the  geo¬ 
metrically  shadowed  regions.  These  phenomena  have  been 
addressed  from  the  statistics  of  ocean  backscatter  study 
by  Donohue  [5],  in  which  examination  of  induced  current 
distributions  and  local  radar  cross  sections  revealed  dif¬ 
ferent  scattering  behavior  between  polarizations,  similar 
to  the  results  observed  in  the  radar  images. 

In  addition  to  the  strong  single  scattering  returns  due  to 
the  Bragg  components  of  the  surface,  some  multiple  scat¬ 
tering  effects  are  also  observed  below  the  surface  for  both 
polarizations.  By  filtering  the  spectrum  contents  of  the 
surface,  the  origin  of  these  multiple  scattering  effects  can 
be  analyzed.  By  changing  the  limit  of  high  or  low  cutoff 
frequencies  of  surface  spectrum,  it  is  found  that  multiple 
scattering  events  and  the  overall  backscattering  levels  are 
closely  related  to  the  Bragg  scattering  component  of  the 
surface  in  conjunction  with  the  large  scale  variations. 
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Figure  1:  2-D  ISAR  images  for  a  Gaussian  surface:  /  =  10  ~  14  GHz,  <5/  =  50  MHz,  9i  =  -10°  ~  10°  and  59  =  0.2° 
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Figure  2:  Ray  tracing  prediction  for  the  location  of  i 
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Figure  3:  2-D  ISAR  images  for  an  ocean-like  surface:  /  =  10  ~  14  GHz,  5f  =  25  MHz,  9{  =  60°  ~  80°  and  59  =  0.2° 
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In  recent  experiments  and  numerical  studies,  a  leaky  surface  wave  has  been  observed  at  the  surface 
of  an  isotropic  homogeneous  elastic  solid.  This  paper  gives  a  detailed  description  of  this  leaky 
surface  wave  and  explains  its  origin  from  the  fundamental  differential  equations.  Theoretically,  the 
leaky  surface  wave  arises  from  the  complex  conjugate  roots  of  the  Rayleigh  equation.  The  complex 
conjugate  roots  give  rise  to  a  wave  that  propagates  along  the  surface  and  is  coupled  to  a  plane  shear 
wave  in  the  medium.  Due  to  the  coupling,  the  surface  wave  leaks  energy  into  the  medium  and  is 
highly  inhomogeneous.  Its  particle  motion  at  the  surface  is  prograde  in  nature,  distinguishing  it  from 
the  well-known  Rayleigh  surface  wave  which  causes  a  retrograde  particle  motion.  ©  2001 
Acoustical  Society  of  America.  [DOI:  10.1121/1.1419085] 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

Elastic  surface  waves  have  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
research,  since  Lord  Rayleigh  first  discovered  the  existence 
of  elastic  waves  confined  to  the  superficial  region  of  an  infi¬ 
nite  homogeneous  isotropic  solid  more  than  a  century  ago.1 
Elastic  surface  waves  play  an  important  role  in  various 
fields.  In  seismology,  surface  waves  have  been  found  to  carry 
the  bulk  of  the  energy  among  the  waves  excited  by  an  earth¬ 
quake.  In  electroacoustics,  surface  waves  are  utilized  to 
make  filters  and  resonators.  In  geoscience,  the  propagation 
characteristics  of  surface  waves  are  used  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  physical  properties  of  the  ground.  In  this  pa¬ 
per,  the  theory  of  elastic  surface  waves  is  revisited. 

A  point  source  placed  on  the  surface  of  a  homogeneous 
isotropic  medium  excites  five  different  kinds  of  waves:  a 
pressure  wave  and  a  shear  wave  propagating  in  the  medium, 
a  Rayleigh  surface  wave  that  is  confined  to  the  surface  of  the 
medium,  a  lateral  wave  that  is  induced  by  the  pressure  wave 
at  the  surface,  and  a  leaky  surface  wave  that  travels  along  the 
surface  with  a  wave  speed  smaller  than  the  pressure  wave  but 
larger  than  the  shear  wave.  The  first  four  of  these  wave  types 
are  well-known  and  have  been  treated  extensively  in  the  lit¬ 
erature.  However,  the  existence  and  theoretical  foundation  of 
the  leaky  surface  wave  has  not  been  discussed  as  much. 

The  leaky  surface  wave  arises  from  the  complex  conju¬ 
gate  roots  of  the  Rayleigh  equation.  The  leaky  surface  wave 
is  an  inhomogeneous  wave  that  propagates  along  the  surface 
with  a  phase  velocity  larger  than  the  shear  wave  but  smaller 
than  the  pressure  wave.  It  couples  into  a  plane  shear  wave 
that  propagates  in  the  medium.  Due  to  the  coupling,  the  sur¬ 
face  wave  loses  energy  and,  thus,  decays  in  its  propagation 
direction. 

The  leaky  surface  wave  has  been  observed  by  various 
authors  in  experimental  and  numerical  studies.  For  example. 
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Roth  et  al.  noticed  a  rapidly  decaying  seismic  surface  wave 
in  an  environment  with  a  very  high  Poisson  ratio  that  had  a 
phase  velocity  larger  than  the  Rayleigh  wave,  but  smaller 
than  the  pressure  wave.2  Smith  et  al.  identified  prograde  and 
retrograde  surface  wave  modes  in  a  geologic  study  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.3  Glass  and  Ma- 
radudin  found  a  leaky  surface  wave  to  exist  in  the  flat- 
surface  limit  of  a  corrugated  crystal  surface.4  And  Phinney 
provides  a  theoretical  study  of  the  leaky  surface  wave,  which 
he  calls  a  Pseudo-P  mode.5  Although  not  all  of  these  authors 
explicitly  describe  a  leaky  surface  wave,  their  observations 
are  consistent  with  the  results  presented  in  this  paper. 

In  this  paper,  the  theoretical  derivation  of  the  leaky  sur¬ 
face  wave  is  described  in  some  detail.  In  Sec.  II,  the  govern¬ 
ing  equations  are  briefly  outlined,  leading  to  the  Rayleigh 
equation.  In  Sec.  Ill,  the  various  roots  of  the  Rayleigh  equa¬ 
tion  are  discussed.  It  will  be  shown  that  for  materials  with  a 
high  Poisson  ratio  a  leaky  surface  wave  exists,  due  to  the 
complex  conjugate  roots  of  the  Rayleigh  equation.  In  Sec. 
IV,  the  waves  excited  by  a  line  source  on  the  surface  are 
derived  analytically.  The  method  of  steepest  descent  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  obtain  closed-form  expressions  for  the  various 
waves  in  the  far  field. 

II.  THE  RAYLEIGH  EQUATION 

The  elastic  wave  fields  at  the  surface  of  a  semi-infinite, 
isotropic,  lossless,  homogeneous  half  space  are  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  half-space  is  bounded  at  z  =  0  by  a  free-surface 
boundary.  The  fields  are  assumed  to  be  invariant  in  the 
y-direction  and  nonzero  only  in  the  x-z  plane  {plane-strain 
case,  uy=d/dy  =  0).  Thus,  the  originally  three-dimensional 
problem  reduces  to  a  two-dimensional  one.  The  elastic  wave 
fields  in  a  medium  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  their  poten¬ 
tial  functions:6 

u=Vd>  + VxH,  (1) 

where  u  is  the  displacement  vector,  $  is  a  scalar  potential 
describing  the  longitudinal  pressure  wave,  and  H  is  a  vector 
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potential  describing  the  transverse  shear  wave.  The  potentials 
satisfy  the  wave  equations 


„  1  d~(£> 

V2<P  = - 

2  n.2  ' 
C  p  ctt 


(2) 


V2H= 


1  d2n 

2  o.2  ’ 

CS  dt 


(3) 


for  the  pressure  and  shear  wave,  respectively,  with  their  cor¬ 
responding  wave  speeds,  cP  and  c  s .  In  the  plane-strain  case, 
the  only  nonzero  vector  potential  component  is  Hy  and  the 
only  nonzero  displacement  components  are  ux  and  uz .  The 
only  independent  stress  components  are  txx  ,  tzz ,  and  txz  . 

Assuming  harmonic  time-dependence,  the  plane  wave 
solutions  for  <I>  and  Hy  satisfying  Eqs.  (2)  and  (3)  are  given 
by 


=\eiir.+jaz-jm 

(4) 

Hy=Be^x+jPz-jMt 

(5) 

the  wave  numbers  are  defined  by 

a2=(x)2lc2p—  f2. 

(6) 

P2  =  w2lc\-i2, 

(7) 

fW/c2. 

(8) 

Using  the  well-known  differential  equations,  the  displace¬ 


ment  and  stress  components  are  obtained: 

ux=(j£  Ae^az—j (3  Be^z)e^x,  (9) 

u.  =  (ja  Aejaz  + j£  Beipz)eiix,  (10) 

txx  =  n( ( 2 a2 -  01 -  g) A ejaz +  2p%  B em)eiSx,  (11) 

Tzz=pL{{e-p2Aejaz-2t3Z  Be^z)e^x,  (12) 

txz=  fjL(-2a£  Aejaz  +  U32- £2)Bejfiz)ejtx.  (13) 


At  the  surface,  the  normal  stress  vanishes,  and  thus 
tzz\z=0=  txz\z=0  =  0.  Using  this  condition,  the  ratio  of  the 
coefficients  is  determined  from  Eqs.  (12)  and  (13)  to  be 
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Re -inserting  the  amplitude  ratio  into  Eqs.  (12)  and  (13), 
characteristic  equation  is  obtained: 

(£2-/32)2  +  4£2a/3  =  0.  ( 


A  Im{£} 


Complex  Conjugate  Roots 


x  A  \ 

Real  Root 


FIG.  1.  Schematical  arrangement  of  the  roots  in  the  complex  £-plane. 


Equation  (15)  is  commonly  called  the  Rayleigh  Equation , 
because  it  gives  rise  to  the  well-known  Rayleigh  surface 
wave. 

Using  Eqs.  (6)-(8),  the  characteristic  equation  can  be 
rewritten  in  terms  of  the  wave  speeds: 


By  rationalizing,  this  equation  may  be  expressed  as 
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Equation  (17)  always  has  three  solutions  for  c2  (when  ne¬ 
glecting  the  trivial  solution).  Dependent  on  the  Poisson  Ratio 
v  of  a  material,  different  kinds  of  roots  arise.  For  v 
<0.263,  Eq.  (17)  has  three  real  roots.  For  e>0.263,  Eq.  (17) 
has  one  real  root  and  two  complex  conjugate  roots.  In  each 
case,  the  real  root  that  is  smallest  in  magnitude  gives  rise  to 
the  Rayleigh  surface  wave,  which  propagates  along  the  sur¬ 
face  and  decays  into  the  medium.  The  other  roots  have  often 
been  classified  as  erroneous  or  nonphysical  roots  of  the  Ray¬ 
leigh  equation.6-8  However,  it  will  be  shown  here  that  the 
complex  conjugate  roots  of  the  Rayleigh  equation  in  fact 
give  rise  to  a  leaky  surface  wave. 


III.  THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  RAYLEIGH  EQUATION 

Let  the  roots  of  Eq.  (17)  be  denoted  by  c.  In  general,  c 
will  be  complex: 

c  =  cr+jCj,  (18) 


TABLE  I.  Solutions  to  the  Rayleigh  equation. 
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TABLE  II.  Solutions  to  the  Rayleigh  equation. 
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where  cr  is  the  real  part  and  c,  is  the  imaginary  part  of  c.  If 
c  is  purely  real  (c  =  cr),  £  will  be  real  [see  Eq.  (8)].  If  addi¬ 
tionally  c  is  smaller  than  both  the  pressure  wave  speed  and 
the  shear  wave  speed,  i.e.,  c  =  cr<cs<cP,  a  and  f3  will  be 
purely  imaginary.  For  the  solution  to  be  physical,  Tm{  a) 
=  at> 0  and  Im {(3}  =  /3  j> 0,  thus  the  waves  described  by 
these  wave  numbers  propagate  in  the  x-direction  and  decay 
in  the  ^-direction.  This  solution  represents  the  well-known 
Rayleigh  surface  wave,  first  explored  by  Lord  Rayleigh  more 
than  a  century  ago.1  A  solution  of  this  form  always  exists, 
independent  of  the  Poisson  ratio  of  a  material. 

For  v< 0.263,  two  more  purely  real  roots  of  the  Ray¬ 
leigh  equation  exist.  It  can  be  shown  that  for  these  roots  the 
wave  speed  is  always  larger  than  the  pressure  wave  speed, 
c  P .  These  two  roots  describe  the  angles  of  incidence  at 
which  complete  mode  conversion  occurs.  In  the  case  of  com¬ 
plete  mode  conversion  an  incident  shear  wave,  for  example, 
is  completely  reflected  as  a  pressure  wave,  without  inducing 
a  reflected  shear  wave  component.  Complete  mode  conver¬ 
sion  is  physically  possible  only  for  materials  with  a  Poisson 
ratio  smaller  than  0.263  and  occurs  at  two  distinct  angles  of 
incidence,  defined  by  the  two  roots  of  the  Rayleigh  equation 
(see  also,  for  example,  Graff6). 

If  v>  0.263,  one  real  root  and  two  complex  conjugate 
roots  of  the  Rayleigh  equation  arise.  The  real  root  again 
gives  rise  to  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave.  For  the  complex 
conjugate  roots,  the  wave  speed  is  complex,  c  =  cr+ jci ,  and 
consequently  also  the  wave  numbers  are  complex:  ^  =  (r 
+j^i,  a=  ar+ j dj  and  (3=  f3r+ j  f3/ .  It  can  be  shown  that 
for  the  complex  conjugate  roots  the  real  part  of  the  wave 
speed  is  always  smaller  than  the  pressure  wave  speed,  but 
larger  than  the  shear  wave  speed,  c5<Re{c}<Cp. 

Although  c  may  be  a  solution  to  Eq.  (17),  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  also  Eq.  (15)  is  fulfilled.  This  is  due 
to  the  manipulation  of  Eq.  (15)  to  arrive  at  Eq.  (17).  In  fact, 
the  complex  conjugate  roots  of  Eq.  (17)  do  not  represent 
solutions  to  Eq.  (16).  It  can  be  shown,  however,  that  they  do 
represent  solutions  to  Eq.  (15),  if  the  signs  of  the  wave  num¬ 
bers  a  and  (3  are  picked  correctly.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
according  to  Eqs.  (6)  and  (7)  the  wave  numbers  a  and  (3  are 
functions  of  the  square  root  of  c2, 


u>  c 

a=  ±  \  — — l  =  ±(ar+ j  otj),  (19) 

c  v  cP 


P  = 


—  1  =  ±  ( (3  r+ j  /3 1) . 


(20) 


The  sign  in  front  of  the  square  roots  must  be  chosen  accord¬ 
ing  to  physical  and  causal  constraints  of  the  underlying  prob¬ 


lem.  To  obtain  Eq.  (16),  the  positive  sign  has  been  assumed 
for  both  a  and  (3.  However,  it  turns  out  that  Eq.  (15)  is  only 
satisfied  if,  for  the  complex  conjugate  roots,  both  the  real 
part  and  the  imaginary  part  of  a  and  (3  have  opposite  signs, 
i.e.,  sign(  a,)  A  sign(  f3r)  and  sign(  a,)  +  sign( /?,-) . 

Figure  1  shows  schematically  the  arrangement  of  the 
roots  in  the  complex  Gplanc.  The  possible  solutions  of  the 
Rayleigh  equation  are  summarized  in  Table  I,  giving  all  pos¬ 
sible  combinations  of  £,  a  and  /3.  Only  waves  propagating 
in  the  positive  x-direction  are  considered.  Five  possible  so¬ 
lutions  arise. 

The  first  solution  describes  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave. 
For  the  second  solution,  both  the  pressure  wave  potential  and 
the  shear  wave  potential,  $  and  Hy ,  propagate  and  increase 
in  the  positive  x-direction  ( £,.>(),  £,<0).  However,  $ 
propagates  and  decays  in  the  positive  --direction  ( «,.>(!, 
«,>()),  whereas  Hv  propagates  and  decays  in  the  negative 
z-dircction  (/?,.< 0,  /3,<0).  For  the  third  solution,  the  poten¬ 
tials  decay  in  the  x-direction  (£,->0).  <3?  now  propagates  and 
increases  in  the  negative  z-direction  (ar< 0,  a,>0), 
whereas  Hy  propagates  and  increases  in  the  positive 
z-direction  (  f3r> 0,  [3 ,<()).  For  the  fourth  and  fifth  solution, 
the  signs  of  a  and  [3  are  reversed. 

The  behavior  of  the  five  possible  solutions  is  best  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  calculating  the  wave  fields  for  a  medium  with  a 
specific  value  of  Poisson’s  ratio.  Assuming  Poisson’s  ratio  to 
be  r=0.4,  the  elastic  wave  fields  are  computed  using  Eqs. 
(9) — (13).  The  amplitude  of  the  shear  wave  potential  is  cho¬ 
sen  to  be  unity,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  pressure  wave  po¬ 
tential  is  computed  with  Eq.  (14).  For  r=0.4,  the  pressure 
wave  speed  exceeds  the  shear  wave  speed  by  a  factor  of 
about  2.45:  cP=2AA95cs  .  The  roots  of  Eq.  (17)  in  terms  of 
the  shear  wave  speed  cs  are 

f  0.9422cs 

c  =  \  (1.9276+;0.3996)cs  (21) 

[  (1.9276— ;0.3996)cs. 


The  resulting  wave  numbers  are  shown  in  Table  II.  All  wave 
numbers  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  longitudinal  wave 
number,  kP=  w/cP . 

In  Fig.  2,  the  displacements  according  to  the  five  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  Rayleigh  equation  are  plotted  versus  x  and  z.  The 
distance  on  the  axes  is  normalized  to  the  wavelength  of  the 
Rayleigh  surface  wave,  X R  .  The  two  columns  show  the  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  displacements,  ux  and  u, .  Pseudo-color 
plots  are  used  to  display  the  wave  fields,  employing  a  loga¬ 
rithmic  scale  with  a  dynamic  range  of  50  dB.  Superimposed 
with  the  horizontal  displacement  component  is  the  real  part 
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FIG.  2.  Horizontal  and  vertical  displacements  according  to  the  five  solutions 
of  the  Rayleigh  equation. 


of  the  complex  Poynting  vector,  thus  indicating  the  direction 
of  the  energy  flow.  The  upper  edge  of  each  plot  corresponds 
to  the  free  surface. 

First,  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave  is  shown.  For  the  Ray¬ 
leigh  surface  wave,  the  energy  flow  is  seen  to  be  parallel  to 
the  surface.  Both  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  displace¬ 
ments  decay  away  from  the  surface.  The  second  solution 
describes  a  shear  wave  in  which  energy  is  carried  toward  the 


surface.  Close  to  the  surface,  the  energy  flows  parallel  to  the 
surface.  The  waves  grow  exponentially  in  the  x-  and 
z-direction.  The  third  solution  is  the  converse  of  the  second 
one.  This  time,  the  energy  flows  from  the  surface  into  the 
medium,  and  the  waves  decay  in  the  ^-direction.  Again,  close 
to  the  surface  the  energy  flow  is  parallel  to  the  surface.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  solution  are  similar  to  the  second  and  third. 
However,  now  a  pressure  wave  propagates  in  the  medium, 
and  the  energy  flows  at  a  different  angle  with  respect  to  the 
surface.  Also,  the  exponential  growth  is  enhanced. 

All  of  the  five  possible  solutions  described  above  can,  in 
certain  cases,  represent  physical  solutions.  For  example,  if  a 
field  distribution  is  created  on  the  surface  that  matches  the 
field  distribution  of  Solution  (5)  on  the  surface,  waves  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  ones  described  by  Solution  (5)  would  be  induced  in 
the  medium.  If  a  field  distribution  is  generated  within  the 
medium  that  is  equal  to  the  field  distribution  of  Solution  (2), 
waves  propagating  toward  the  surface  would  be  excited  that 
perfectly  couple  into  a  surface  wave.  Of  course,  the  solutions 
as  described  here  would  require  an  infinite  medium  and  wave 
fields  of  infinite  extent  that  are  nonzero  at  infinity,  which 
violates  physical  as  well  as  causal  constraints.  However,  over 
a  finite  range  all  of  these  solutions  can  be  excited  with  the 
appropriate  field  distributions. 


IV.  WAVES  DUE  TO  A  LINE  SOURCE  ON  THE 
SURFACE 

In  the  previous  section,  the  solutions  to  the  wave  equa¬ 
tion  at  a  free-surface  boundary  have  been  described  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  form.  In  this  section,  the  wave  fields  due  to  a  specific 
excitation,  a  line  source  on  the  surface,  are  determined.  The 


FIG.  4.  Location  of  the  poles  and  branch  cuts  in  the  complex  £-plane  for  the 
line-source  problem. 
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analysis  presented  here  is  largely  based  on  the  general  math¬ 
ematical  description  of  Felsen  and  Marcuvitz.9 

Figure  3  shows  the  underlying  geometry.  A  line  source  is 
placed  on  the  surface  at  x  =  0  and  extends  into  the 
y-direction.  The  line  source  excites  the  normal  stress  compo¬ 
nent  tzz  .  If  harmonic  time  dependence  is  assumed,  the  dis¬ 
placement  fields  due  to  a  line  source  can  be  written  in  form 
of  an  integral  equation:6 


uK(x,z)  = - ; — 


'-l- 

TTjp'l 


WJp'F  0(f) 

X[-2 apeifh  +  (P2-g2)eiaz]eie*  dg,  (22) 


-2-f  - 

P™ Jp'l 


u.(x,z)  = - 

'fo(f) 

X[2 £2eJf,z+(P2-£2)ejaz\ejex  dg,  (23) 

where 

F0(Z)  =  (e-(32)2  +  4fa(3  (24) 

is  the  Rayleigh  equation.  The  amplitude  of  the  excitation  is 
assumed  to  be  unity. 


A.  General  considerations 

The  integrals  in  Eqs.  (22)  and  (23)  each  represent  an 
inverse  Fourier  transform  from  the  wave  number  domain 
into  the  spatial  domain.  The  integrands  contain  poles  and 
branch  points.  The  poles  are  due  to  the  roots  of  the  Rayleigh 
equation  in  the  denominator.  The  branch  points  arise  because 
of  the  square  root  dependence  of  a  and  (3  on  £.  They  are 
located  at  the  roots  of  a  and  j3 ,  at  k  P=  ±(u>/c  P)2  and  ks 
=  ±(w/cs)2  [see  Eqs.  (6)  and  (7)]. 

To  compute  the  integrals,  contour  integration  in  the 
complex  f-plane  must  be  applied.  The  integration  must  be 
performed  along  the  real  £-axis.  Figure  4  shows  the  location 
of  the  poles  and  branch  points  in  the  complex  f-plane.  To 
determine  the  waves  propagating  in  the  positive  x-direction, 
Eqs.  (22)  and  (23)  must  be  integrated  along  the  path  P' .  The 
contour  is  closed  at  infinity.  Only  the  poles  and  branch  cuts 
for  Re{£}>0  are  included  in  the  integration  contour  (indi¬ 
cated  by  the  indentations  of  P'),  whereas  the  poles  for 
Re{£}<0  are  excluded  and,  therefore,  do  not  contribute  to 
the  integral. 

Due  to  the  branch  points,  the  integrands  are  not  single¬ 
valued.  To  make  the  integrands  unique,  a  Riemann  surface 
for  the  £-plane  is  necessary,  with  branch  cuts  providing  the 
transition  from  one  Riemann  sheet  to  the  other.9  The  location 
of  the  branch  cuts  in  general  is  arbitrary,  but  defines  the 
disposition  of  those  regions  in  the  complex  £-plane  in  which 
for  example  Re{a}>0  or  Re{a}<0.  Figure  4  shows  the  top 
Riemann  sheet  for  Eqs.  (22)  and  (23).  The  signs  of  the  wave 
numbers  on  the  top  Riemann  sheet  must  be  chosen  according 
to  physical  and  causal  reasons.  The  integration  along  the  real 
axis  determines  the  shear  and  pressure  waves  excited  by  the 
line  source.  For  the  shear  and  the  pressure  waves  to  be 
causal,  they  must  propagate  away  from  the  source  and  vanish 
at  infinity.  For  this  to  be  true,  the  wave  numbers  along  the 


real  axis  must  be  chosen  such  that  Re{a}>0,  TmjtrjX), 
Re{/3}>0  and  Im{/3}  >0.  It  can  be  easily  shown  that  in  this 
case  the  wave  numbers  in  the  entire  second  and  fourth  quad¬ 
rant  must  behave  in  the  same  way.  In  the  first  and  third 
quadrant,  the  branch  cuts  must  then  be  chosen  such  that 
Re{ «}<0,  lm{a}>0,  Re{/3}>0  and  Im{/3}<0.  This  is  true 
because  a  and  f3  must  be  continuous  across  the  real  axis. 
Thus,  in  the  first  and  third  quadrant,  the  pressure  wave  po¬ 
tential  propagates  and  increases  in  the  negative  ^-direction, 
whereas  the  shear  wave  potential  propagates  and  increases  in 
the  positive  z-direction.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  first  quadrant 
of  the  top  Riemann  sheet  the  wave  numbers  behave  as  de¬ 
scribed  for  Solution  (3)  of  the  Rayleigh  equation  as  indicated 
in  Table  I.  The  poles  on  the  top  Riemann  sheet  correspond  to 
physically  existing  waves  and,  therefore,  the  pole  associated 
with  Solution  (3)  of  the  Rayleigh  equation  represents  a 
physical  solution  to  the  line-source  problem.  The  pole  in  the 
third  quadrant  is  the  equivalent  to  the  pole  in  the  first  quad¬ 
rant,  but  describes  a  wave  traveling  in  the  negative 
x-direction.  The  two  poles  on  the  real  £-axis  are  present  on 
all  sheets  and,  consequently,  also  represent  physical  waves. 
All  other  poles  of  the  Rayleigh  equation  lie  on  different 
sheets  and,  thus,  are  nonphysical  for  the  line-source  case. 

It  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  4  that  four  poles  and  four  branch 
cuts  exist  on  the  top  Riemann  sheet.  The  poles  at  ±  on  the 
real  £-axis  give  rise  to  the  well-known  Rayleigh  surface 
wave.  The  complex  poles  at  ±  £LS  in  the  first  and  third  quad¬ 
rant  describe  leaky  surface  waves  propagating  to  the  right 
and  left,  respectively.  As  described  earlier,  the  leaky  surface 
wave  couples  into  a  plane  shear  wave.  Both  the  leaky  surface 
wave  and  the  shear  wave  that  is  fed  from  the  surface  wave 
are  inhomogeneous,  which  is  indicated  by  the  pole  being 
complex. 

B.  Steepest-descent  approximation 

To  evaluate  the  integrals  asymptotically  in  the  far  field, 
the  method  of  steepest  descent  shall  be  applied.  To  simplify 
the  procedure,  the  two  terms  of  the  integral  are  treated  sepa¬ 
rately.  Dividing  the  integrals  each  into  a  pressure  wave  term 
and  a  shear  wave  term,  Eqs.  (22)  and  (23)  are  rewritten  as 

usJx,z)=~  —  f  —^—(-2 a(3)ejl3zejtx  d£,  (25) 

wJp'F0(€) 

upx{x,z)=-  —  \  — ’—((32-e)eJazejixdZ,  (26) 

^ttJp'F  0(f) 


n?(x,z)  =  -  —  I  -^—2^eipzeiix  dg,  (27) 

up(x,z)=-  —  f  ~^-(jB2-i2)eiaze^dl  (28) 
Pirjp'p  0(f) 

The  total  displacements  equal  the  superposition  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  wave  component  and  the  shear  wave  component: 


Ux(x,Z )  =  Ux(x,z)  +  Ux(x,Z ), 

(29) 

uz(x,z)  =  usz(x,z)  +  uz(x,z). 

(30) 
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FIG.  5.  Location  of  the  poles  and  branch  cuts  (a)  in  the  complex  ws -plane  and  (b)  in  the  complex  wp-plane. 


To  facilitate  the  evaluation  of  the  integrals,  the  complex 
f-plane  is  transformed  into  the  complex  w  -plane  for  the  two 
shear  wave  terms,  and  into  the  wF-plane  for  the  pressure 
wave  terms: 

£=£5  sin  ws,  (31) 

t;  =  kP  sin  wp .  (32) 

These  transformations  are  single-valued.9  From  the  periodic¬ 
ity  of  sin  u  ,s  and  sin  wp  it  is  evident  that  multiple  values  for 
ws  and  wp  correspond  to  a  single  value  of  £.  Thus,  the 
transformations  can  be  used  to  map  the  entire  £-plane  with 
its  multiple  Riemann  sheets  into  adjacent  strips  of  width  2  rr 
in  the  ws-  or  wp-plane.  The  arrangement  of  the  poles  and 
branch  cuts  of  the  top  Riemann  sheet  in  the  complex 


w  -plane  and  wp-plane  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Here,  the  top 
Riemann  sheet  is  mapped  into  a  strip  reaching  from  —  7r  to  7r 
in  the  complex  ws-plane  for  the  shear  wave  terms,  and  simi¬ 
larly  for  the  pressure  wave  terms  in  the  complex  wp-plane. 
The  positions  of  the  transformed  Rayleigh  wave  pole  and  the 
leaky  surface  wave  pole  in  the  complex  ws-  and  wp-plane 
are  indicated  by  wsR ,  WlS  ,  and  ,  wPs ,  respectively.  The 
transformed  integration  paths  are  denoted  by  Ps  and  Pp . 

The  separate  transformations  for  the  shear  wave  terms 
and  the  pressure  wave  terms  become  necessary,  because, 
when  the  method  of  steepest  descent  is  applied,  the  different 
terms  will  give  rise  to  different  steepest-descent  paths.  By 
applying  the  different  transformations,  the  steepest-descent 
paths  will  have  a  rather  simple  shape  for  both  the  shear  wave 


(a) 


(b) 


FIG.  6.  Steepest-descent  paths  for  (a)  the  shear  wave  terms  in  the  complex  ws-plane  and  (b)  the  pressure  wave  terms  in  the  complex  wF-plane. 
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terms  and  the  pressure  wave  terms,  thus,  making  the 
steepest-descent  approximation  considerably  easier. 

Applying  the  transformations,  two  of  the  branch  cuts  are 
eliminated  in  each  of  the  integrals  in  Eqs.  (25)-(28).  For  the 
shear  wave  terms  the  branch  cuts  at  ±ks  vanish,  whereas  for 
the  pressure  wave  terms  the  branch  cuts  at  ±kP  are  removed. 
For  the  shear  wave  terms,  [i  then  reduces  to 


f3  =  ks  cos  ws,  (33) 

and  for  the  pressure  wave  terms  a  becomes 

a  =  kP  cos  wp.  (34) 

Introducing  polar  coordinates, 

x  =  R  sin  0 ,  (35) 

Z  =  R  cos  0 ,  (36) 


paths  Ps  and  Pp  are  deformed  into  new  paths,  the  steepest- 
descent  paths  Ps  and  Pp,  respectively.  The  new  path  is  cho¬ 
sen  such  that  the  dominant  contribution  to  the  integral  arises 
from  only  a  small  section  of  the  path.  To  achieve  this,  the 
path  is  deformed  such  that  it  passes  through  the  saddle  point 
of  the  integrand.  Away  from  the  saddle  point  it  follows  the 
direction  in  which  the  integrand  decays  most  rapidly.  Along 
this  path,  the  integrand  will  then  be  negligible  everywhere 
but  around  the  saddle  point,  and  the  integral  can  be  approxi¬ 
mated  by  the  contribution  from  the  integrand  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  saddle  point. 

The  path  of  steepest  descent  is  a  path  of  constant  phase.9 
For  integrals  in  the  form  of  the  ones  in  Eqs.  (37)-(40),  the 
steepest-descent  path  is  given  by 

Re{ws,p}  —  0=cos_1(sech(Im{w'S'p})).  (47) 


Eqs.  (25)-(28)  are  rewritten  as  integrals  in  the  ws-  and 
wp-plane: 


K(x,z)  = 


--f 


rSF  0(f) 


(-2  ap) 


XejksR  cos (ws-<f)p  dwSf 


(37) 


UP{x,z)= - — 


'-l 

ttJp 


<p2-e) 


p-ttJ  ppF  0(£) 

XejkpR  cos(wp-0)a  dwP ) 


(38) 


-U, 


(39) 


u  Ax,  z)=  — - — 


pPF  0(f) 


(f-e) 


X  ejkpR  cos(w  -8)a  dwP 


(40) 


where  0  describes  the  polar  angle  measured  from  the  surface 
normal  toward  the  propagation  direction  (see  Fig.  3).  The 
wave  numbers  in  terms  of  ws  are 


i;(ws)  =  ks  sin  ws,  (41) 

(3(ws)  =  ks  cos  (42) 

a(Ws)=±^k2p-a*’S)2,  (43) 

and  in  terms  of  wp 

i;(wp)  =  kP  sin  wp,  (44) 

/3(wp)=  ±  yjk2s—  £;(wp)2 ,  (45) 

a(wp)  =  kP  cos  wp .  (46) 


The  signs  of  a{ws)  and  /3(wp)  must  be  chosen  as  described 
earlier  for  the  complex  £-plane.  Thus,  in  the  shaded  and 
nonshaded  regions  of  Fig.  5,  a  behaves  just  as  in  the  shaded 
and  nonshaded  regions  of  Fig.  4. 

With  the  integrals  transformed  as  described  above,  it  is 
relatively  straightforward  to  apply  the  method  of  steepest 
descent.  For  the  method  of  steepest  descent,  the  integration 


The  procedure  is  the  same  for  the  shear  wave  terms  and  the 
pressure  wave  terms.  In  Fig.  6,  three  steepest-descent  paths 
are  shown  each  for  the  shear  wave  terms  in  the  ws -plane, 
Pf,  /  2 ,  P\ ,  and  for  the  pressure  wave  terms  in  the 
wp-plane,  Pp ,  Pp ,  Pp .  Each  steepest  descent  path  corre¬ 
sponds  to  a  different  propagation  (polar)  angle.  The  saddle 
point  in  each  case  is  located  at  the  intersection  of  the 
steepest-descent  path  with  the  real  w  -  or  wp-axis,  respec¬ 
tively.  Physically,  the  contributions  from  the  saddle  points 
describe  the  pressure  and  the  shear  waves  in  the  far  field  . 

When  the  original  integration  path  is  deformed  into  the 
steepest-descent  path,  care  has  to  be  taken  whether  poles  or 
branch  cuts  are  crossed  during  the  deformation.  According  to 
Cauchy’s  theorem,  if  a  singularity  is  crossed  during  the  de¬ 
formation  from  one  integration  path  into  another,  the  contri¬ 
bution  from  the  contour  integral  around  the  singularity  must 
be  included  into  the  total  integral.  For  example,  when  Ps  in 
Fig.  6  is  deformed  into  the  steepest-descent  path  pf  ,  no 
singularities  are  crossed  during  the  deformation.  However, 
for  Ps2 ,  the  integrals  around  the  branch  cut,  Pb,  and  around 
the  pole  at  wR  must  be  included.  For  P 5,  the  branch  cut 
integral  as  well  as  the  integrals  around  the  poles  at  wsR  and 
wsLS  contribute  to  the  total  integral. 

The  contour  integrals  around  the  singularities  in  both  the 
ws-  and  the  wp-plane  give  rise  to  different  types  of  waves. 
The  integral  around  the  branch  cut  in  the  w  -plane  describes 
a  lateral  wave.  The  lateral  wave  is  a  plane  shear  wave  in¬ 
duced  by  the  pressure  wave  propagating  along  the  surface.  It 
appears  only  if  the  polar  angle  exceeds  0sL  =  sin^l(kP/ks), 
because,  mathematically,  the  branch  cut  integral  contributes 
to  the  total  integral  only  for  0>  0SL .  It  can  be  shown  that  the 
integral  around  the  branch  cut  in  the  wp-plane  is  approxi¬ 
mately  zero  and,  thus,  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  total  in¬ 
tegral.  The  integrals  around  the  poles  give  rise  to  the  Ray¬ 
leigh  surface  wave  and  the  leaky  surface  wave.  They  exist 
only  for  0>  0SR  and  0>  0S[S  in  the  ws -plane,  and  for  6>  0R 
and  6>  0[s  in  the  wp-plane.  The  total  Rayleigh  surface  wave 
and  the  total  leaky  surface  wave  are  comprised  of  the  super¬ 
position  of  the  contributions  from  the  integrals  around  the 
singularities  both  in  the  -plane  and  wp-plane.  The  angles 

r  n  CD  C  p 

0R  and  6>l’s  are  easily  obtained  by  inserting  wR 
—  sin  '(iR/ks_p)  and  wf£=  sin_1(4s/kSiP)  into  Eq.  (47). 
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The  integrals  are  now  approximately  determined  using 
the  method  of  steepest-descent.  Five  separate  wave  types 
arise:  the  bulk  shear  wave,  the  bulk  pressure  wave,  the  Ray¬ 
leigh  surface  wave,  the  leaky  surface  wave  and  the  lateral 
wave.  A  detailed  description  of  the  steepest-descent  method 
is  given,  for  example,  by  Felsen  and  Marcuvitz.9 

Using  the  method  of  steepest-descent,  the  shear  wave  in 
the  far  field  comes  out  to  be 


j  /  2  7r  er(M-^4) 

Ux(R’ 6)  1  Shear=  ^  V  k^RF0(ks  sin  0) 


■2y]k2p  —  k^  sin2  6k\  sin  9  cos2  0,  (48) 


-j  ' 2tt  ej(ksR-*'4) 

It  Z(R-,  0)  |  Shear 


M77  >  ksRFQ(ks  sin  9) 

■  2  ^k^-k^  sin2  9  k3s  sin2  9  cos  9.  (49) 


For  the  pressure  wave. 


-j  2  it  ei(kpR-^ 

UX(R,  9)  I  Pressure =  7~  \/  “  ~  :  TT 

Z777  ’  kPRFQ(kp  sin  9) 


■\k2s  —  2k2P  sin2  9]k2P  sin  9  cos  0, 


(50) 


-j  2TT  ei(kPR-TrlA ) 

Lt -(R,0)  I  Pressure  =  \ / 

Z*77  V  kpRF0(kp  sin  0) 


■[k2s  —  2kp  sin2  9\k~P  cos2  0. 


(51) 


The  Rayleigh  surface  wave  and  the  leaky  surface  wave 
are  derived  from  the  contour  integral  around  the  respective 
poles  of  the  Rayleigh  equation.  Using  contour  integration, 
the  Rayleigh  wave  is  described  by 

2  A 

llx(R,  9)  |  Rayleigh”  “7,  [U(0—  Op) 

VFo\ 

•  ( -  2  aR/3R)ej^R  cos  e+U(0-9R) 

■  {/32r-  fR)eja*R  cos  e]  ■  ej^R  sin  e,  (52) 


U-(R,  0)  |  Rayieigh 


\U{O-0sR)-2£2ReJf3*R  cose 


+  U(0-0pR)-(/32R-£2R)eja«R  “s  ®] 


.  pj%RR  sin  S 


(53) 


where 


fo\^r~^^r(^r  /3r)  +  8Ar/3r<Tr  4As(  +  )• 

\  «R  Pr) 

(54) 

Fq\(k  is  the  derivative  of  the  Rayleigh  equation  with  respect 
to  A  at  £=  £R ,  and  U(0—  0R)  is  the  Heaviside  unit  step 


FIG.  7.  Waves  due  to  a  point  source  on  the  surface.  From  top  to  bottom: 
shear  wave,  pressure  wave,  Rayleigh  surface  wave,  leaky  surface  wave, 
lateral  wave. 


function;  aR,  (3R,  and  As  describe  the  wave  numbers  of  the 
Rayleigh  wave  (see  Table  II).  The  result  for  the  leaky  surface 
wave  is  determined  in  exactly  the  same  way  and  is  obtained 
by  simply  replacing  0SRP ,  tjR,  aR  and  (3R  by  9^ ,  Als,  «ls 
and  /3ls,  i.e.,  inserting  the  wave  numbers  for  the  leaky-wave 
pole  instead  of  the  Rayleigh  wave  pole. 

The  lateral  wave  is  defined  by  the  integral  around  the 
branch  cut,  Pb  in  Fig.  6.  Following  Felsen  and  Marcuvitz,9 
the  integral  is  asymptotically  approximated  to  become 
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x(R,0)\u^=u(0-ei) 


-2il2/(n^TT) 


[ksR  |sin(0-^)|]3/2 
(sin  esL)3,2(cos  esL)512 
(2  sin2  0sL—l)2 


•  e 


jk SR  cos( 6—  0J)  +  7 3/4 77 


z(R^)\M=u(0-  esL) 


23/2/(/a\/tt) 


(2  sin2  el~\)1 


(55) 


[M|sin(0-0f)|]3/2 

(sin  0sL)5,2(cos  0SL)312 


ajksR  cos(0-0£)+./3/47r 


(56) 


C.  Example 

Equations  (48)-(56)  give  the  asymptotic  far-held  ap¬ 
proximations  for  the  wave  fields  excited  by  a  harmonic  line 
source  on  the  surface.  To  determine  the  wave  fields  for  a 
specific  excitation  in  the  time  domain,  the  results  must  be 
transformed  from  the  frequency  domain  into  the  time  domain 
and  convolved  with  the  excitation  function.  The  inverse- 
Fourier  transform  is  given  by 


r  +oo 

u(R,0,t)=  G(w)-u(R,0,(o)-e~ia,‘  du>.  (57) 

J  (0=  —oo 

Here,  G(a>)  represents  the  Fourier  transform  of  the  excita¬ 
tion  function.  To  obtain  the  particle  velocity  rather  than  the 
displacement,  the  displacement  is  differentiated  with  respect 
to  time: 

r  +0= 

\(R,9,t)=  I  G(co)  •  u(/?,  6, co)  ■  ( —  j w)e~',“f  du>. 

J  (0=  —00 

(58) 

In  the  following,  a  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  is  used  as 
excitation,  with  its  Fourier  transform 

G(o>)  =  —  j  sj2^t20co  ■  e°-5-o.5(^0)25  (59) 

where  f0  describes  the  width  of  the  pulse.  The  particle  ve¬ 
locity  is  determined  here,  because  the  analytical  results  are  to 
be  compared  to  numerical  results,  and  the  numerical  finite- 
difference  code  that  has  been  developed  for  this  purpose 
computes  the  particle  velocity  rather  than  the  particle  dis¬ 
placement. 

The  wave  fields  excited  by  a  differentiated  Gaussian 
pulse  are  computed  for  a  material  with  a  Poisson  ratio  of  v 
=  0.4.  The  wave  fields  are  calculated  according  to  Eqs.  (48)- 
(56)  and  then  transformed  into  the  time  domain  using  Eq. 
(58).  In  Fig.  7,  the  separate  wave  fields  throughout  the  half 


Lateral 


Shear 


Leak 


Pressure 


—  FDTD 
—  Asymptotic 


FIG.  8.  Finite-difference  results;  com¬ 
parison  to  asymptotic  solution. 
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space  are  plotted  for  one  instant  in  time,  ten  milliseconds 
after  their  excitation.  The  plots  show,  from  top  to  bottom,  the 
shear  wave,  the  pressure  wave,  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave, 
the  leaky  surface  wave,  and  the  lateral  wave.  A  logarithmic 
color  scale  is  used,  ranging  from  dark  red  (0  dB)  over  yellow 
and  green  to  blue  (—40  dB).  The  top  of  each  plot  coincides 
with  the  surface  of  the  medium.  The  source  is  located  on  the 
surface,  at  the  center  of  each  plot. 

The  shear  wave  and  the  pressure  wave  exhibit  cylindri¬ 
cal  wave  fronts.  They  both  vanish  at  the  surface.  The  Ray¬ 
leigh  surface  wave  is  confined  to  the  surface  and  decays  into 
the  ^-direction.  The  leaky  surface  wave  propagates  along  the 
surface  with  a  speed  greater  than  the  one  of  the  shear  wave, 
but  smaller  than  the  speed  of  the  pressure  wave.  It  feeds  an 
inhomogeneous  plane  shear  wave.  The  angle  that  the  shear 
wave  makes  with  the  surface  is  approximately  defined  by 

rLS=sin_1(Re{^Ls}^s)-  (60) 

Due  to  the  coupling  into  the  shear  wave,  the  leaky  wave 
“leaks”  energy  into  the  medium  and  decays  in  its  propaga¬ 
tion  direction.  The  lateral  wave  propagates  at  an  angle  of 
approximately 

7l=  l(kP/ks).  (61) 

The  artifacts  that  are  especially  visible  for  the  lateral  wave 
are  due  to  the  Fourier  transform  algorithm  that  is  being  used. 

Figure  8  shows  the  wave  fields  due  to  a  line  source  on 
the  surface  at  one  instant  in  time  as  determined  numerically 
with  the  finite-difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  algorithm. 
The  wave  fields  are  plotted  at  the  top  on  a  logarithmic  color 
scale  on  a  cross  section  through  the  half  space  and  at  the 
bottom  on  a  linear  scale  along  four  radial  lines,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  four  distinct  propagation  angles,  as  a  function  of  the 
distance  from  the  source.  Again,  a  material  with  a  Poisson 
ratio  of  0.4  is  assumed.  With  careful  inspection,  the  five  dif¬ 
ferent  wave  types  are  distinguishable.  The  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  FDTD  result  and  the  asymptotic  approximation  are 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  asymptotic  approximation 
describes  the  waves  in  the  far  field,  whereas  the  FDTD  com¬ 
putations  show  the  waves  in  the  near  field.  Results  essen¬ 
tially  identical  to  the  FDTD  results  have  been  obtained  when 
integrating  Eqs.  (22)  and  (23)  numerically  rather  than  ap¬ 
proximating  the  integrals  asymptotically.10 

To  obtain  a  better  picture  of  the  behavior  of  the  various 
waves  at  the  surface,  the  particle  motion  due  to  the  different 
surface  waves  is  analyzed.  For  this,  the  wave  fields  of  the 
Rayleigh  surface  wave,  the  leaky  surface  wave  and  the  lat¬ 
eral  wave  are  computed  using  Eqs.  (52)-(56)  for  harmonic 
time-dependence,  and  hodograms  of  the  particle  motion  at 
the  surface  are  generated.  In  these  hodograms,  the  vertical 
displacement  along  the  surface  is  plotted  versus  the  horizon¬ 
tal  displacement.  The  hodograms  are  shown  in  Fig.  9.  As  it  is 
well-known,  the  particle  motion  due  to  a  Rayleigh  surface 
wave  is  retrograde  (counterclockwise)  in  nature  [Fig.  9(a)]. 
This  is  caused  by  a  phase  shift  between  the  horizontal  and 
the  vertical  displacement  component:  the  horizontal  dis¬ 
placement  is  lacking  90  degrees  in  phase  behind.  The 
hodogram  also  indicates  that  the  Rayleigh  wave  does  not 
decay  as  it  propagates  along  the  surface.  The  particle  motion 


(b) 


Horizontal  Displacement 

(C) 

FIG.  9.  Hodograms  of  the  particle  motion  at  the  surface.  Plots  for  the  ver¬ 
tical  displacement  vs  the  horizontal  displacement  for  (a)  the  Rayleigh  sur¬ 
face  wave,  (b)  the  leaky  surface  wave,  and  (c)  the  lateral  wave. 

due  to  the  leaky  surface  wave  is  prograde  (clockwise), 
caused  by  the  horizontal  displacement  being  ahead  in  phase 
of  the  vertical  displacement  [Fig.  9(b)].  Clearly,  the  leaky 
surface  wave  decays  as  it  travels  along  the  surface.  For  the 
lateral  wave,  the  displacement  components  are  in  phase,  and 
the  hodogram  shows  a  diagonal  line  [Fig.  9(c)].  The  lateral 
wave  also  decays  as  it  propagates  along  the  surface.  The 
prograde  and  retrograde  particle  motions  of  surface  waves 
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have  also  been  observed  experimentally  by,  for  example. 
Smith  et  al? 

V.  CONCLUSIONS 

This  paper  gives  a  detailed  theoretical  description  of  the 
existence  of  a  leaky  surface  wave  in  an  isotropic  homoge¬ 
neous  solid.  The  leaky  surface  wave  is  shown  to  arise  from 
the  complex  conjugate  roots  of  the  Rayleigh  equation.  It  ex¬ 
ists  only  for  materials  with  a  Poisson  ratio  larger  than  about 
0.263.  The  leaky  surface  wave  propagates  along  the  surface 
with  a  wave  speed  smaller  than  the  pressure  wave,  but  larger 
than  the  shear  wave.  Due  to  matching  tangential  wave  vec¬ 
tors  at  the  surface,  it  couples  into  a  plane  shear  wave  directed 
into  the  medium.  Both  the  surface  wave  and  the  plane  shear 
wave  are,  because  of  the  coupling,  inhomogeneous.  It  is 
demonstrated  that  a  normal  line  source  on  the  surface  of  an 
infinite  half-space  in  fact  excites  the  leaky  surface  wave.  The 
far  field  expressions  for  the  leaky  surface  wave  are  given  and 
are  compared  to  numerical  results  obtained  by  using  the 
finite-difference  time-domain  method.  The  particle  motion 
on  the  surface  due  to  the  leaky  surface  wave  is  prograde 
(clockwise),  contrary  to  the  well-known  Rayleigh  surface 
wave  which  induces  a  retrograde  (counterclockwise)  particle 
motion. 
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A  staggered-grid  finite-difference  method  with  perfectly 
matched  layers  for  poroelastic  wave  equations 
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A  particle  velocity-strain,  finite-difference  (FD)  method  with  a  perfectly  matched  layer  (PML) 
absorbing  boundary  condition  is  developed  for  the  simulation  of  elastic  wave  propagation  in 
multidimensional  heterogeneous  poroelastic  media.  Instead  of  the  widely  used  second-order 
differential  equations,  a  first-order  hyperbolic  leap-frog  system  is  obtained  from  Biot’s  equations. 
To  achieve  a  high  accuracy,  the  first-order  hyperbolic  system  is  discretized  on  a  staggered  grid  both 
in  time  and  space.  The  perfectly  matched  layer  is  used  at  the  computational  edge  to  absorb  the 
outgoing  waves.  The  performance  of  the  PML  is  investigated  by  calculating  the  reflection  from  the 
boundary.  The  numerical  method  is  validated  by  analytical  solutions.  This  FD  algorithm  is  used  to 
study  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  land  mine.  Three  cases  are  simulated  for  a 
mine-like  object  buried  in  “sand,”  in  purely  dry  “sand”  and  in  “mud.”  The  results  show  that  the 
wave  responses  are  significantly  different  in  these  cases.  The  target  can  be  detected  by  using 
acoustic  measurements  after  processing.  ©  2001  Acoustical  Society  of  America. 

[DOI:  10.1121/1.1369783] 

PACS  numbers:  43.20.Bi,  43.20.Fn,  43.20.Gp  [ANN] 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

Simulation  of  elastic  waves  propagating  in  fluid- 
saturated  porous  media  is  of  great  importance  to  geophysical 
exploration,  reservoir  engineering,  and  military  applications. 

With  the  increasing  difficulty  of  exploring  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  the  growing  realization  that  hydrocarbon  reser¬ 
voirs  are  more  heterogeneous  and  complex  than  assumed  in 
the  past,  it  is  desirable  to  characterize  the  subsurface  mate¬ 
rials  as  fluid-saturated  porous  media  than  perfectly  elastic 
single  phase  materials. 

In  military  applications,  simulation  of  waves  in  porous 
media  is  important  for  underwater  acoustics.  More  recently, 
acoustic  waves  are  used  for  land  mine  detection.  For  plastic 
land  mines,  acoustic  waves  provide  a  much  better  measure¬ 
ment  than  the  traditional  electromagnetic  induction  method. 
Although  the  soil  can  be  approximated  as  a  single  phase 
elastic  material,  it  is  more  accurate  to  treat  soil  as  two  phase 
composite  materials  consisting  of  granular  solid  and  pore 
fluid. 

Simulation  of  wave  propagation  in  porous,  fluid- 
saturated  media  requires  the  analytical  or  numerical  solution 
of  Biot’s  equations. 1-3  For  a  heterogeneous,  complex  model, 
in  general  it  is  not  possible  to  find  analytical  solutions  to 
Biot’s  equations.  Numerical  methods  have  to  be  used  to  ob¬ 
tain  these  solutions.  Finite-difference  (FD)  algorithms  have 
been  developed  to  simulate  wave  propagation  in  poroacous- 
tic  media,4  and  in  homogeneous  poroelastic  media.5  A 
centered-grid  FD  scheme  has  also  been  developed  for  hetero¬ 
geneous  poroelastic  media.6  In  this  article,  a  velocity-strain, 
finite-difference  method  is  developed  in  a  staggered  grid  for 
heterogeneous  poroelastic  media.  In  this  method,  Biot’s 
equations3  are  reformulated  into  first-order  equations  to  ar- 
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rive  at  a  leap-frog  system  in  a  staggered  grid  both  in  time 
and  space  domains.  Numerical  solutions  have  been  validated 
by  analytical  solutions. 

In  order  to  simulate  an  unbounded  medium,  an  absorb¬ 
ing  boundary  condition  (ABC)  must  be  implemented  to  trun¬ 
cate  the  computational  domain  in  numerical  algorithms. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  ABCs  developed  for  numerical 
simulation  of  wave  propagation.  Cerjan  et  al?  introduced  a 
simple  damping  taper  to  the  boundaries  to  attenuate  the  out¬ 
going  waves.  Since  this  lossy  layer  is  not  perfectly  matched 
to  the  interior  region,  however,  it  requires  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  layers  for  the  taper  to  be  effective.  Clayton  and 
Engquist8  (CE)  use  the  paraxial  approximation  to  the  wave 
equation  to  make  the  boundary  transparent  to  outgoing 
waves.  The  CE  ABC  can  lead  to  instability  when  the  Poisson 
ratio  is  greater  than  2. 9  Since  Berenger10  proposed  the  highly 
effective  perfectly  matched  layer  (PML)  as  an  absorbing 
boundary  condition  for  electromagnetic  waves,  the  PML  has 
been  widely  used  for  finite-difference  and  finite-element 
methods.  Chew  and  Liu11'12  first  proposed  the  PML  for  elas¬ 
tic  waves  in  solids,  and  proved  the  zero  reflections  from 
PML  to  the  regular  elastic  medium.  Hastings  et  al.1'  have 
independently  implemented  the  PML  ABC  for  two- 
dimensional  problems  by  using  potentials.  The  PML  has  also 
been  extended  to  model  acoustic  waves  and  electromagnetic 
waves  in  lossy  media.14  The  PML  has  been  applied  to  the 
second-order  Biot’s  equation  for  fluid-saturated  poroelastic 
media,15  which  requires  a  complicated  convolution.  In  this 
article,  as  the  PML  is  developed  for  the  first-order  system, 
incorporation  of  PML  becomes  much  simpler.  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  ABC  is  confirmed  by  examining  the  reflection 
from  the  boundary. 

By  using  this  numerical  method,  interaction  of  elastic 
waves  with  a  buried  plastic  minelike  object  is  investigated. 
Three  cases  are  simulated  for  a  plastic  minelike  object  buried 
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in  “sand,”  in  purely  dry  “sand”  and  in  “mud.”  The  results 
show  that  the  wave  responses  are  significantly  different  in 
these  cases.  After  processing,  the  target  can  be  detected  by 
using  surface  acoustic  measurements. 


II.  FORMULATION 

A.  The  governing  equations 

The  propagation  of  acoustic  waves  in  porous  and  fluid- 
saturated  media  is  different  from  that  in  single  phase  elastic 
media.  In  addition  to  the  regular  P  waves  and  S  waves  in 
solid  elastic  media,  a  slow  P  wave  which  results  from  the 
relative  motion  between  solid  frame  and  fluid  may  be  present 
in  porous  media.  Thus  the  pattern  of  energy  dissipation  in 
porous  media  is  different  from  that  in  solid  elastic  media. 
Based  on  continuum  mechanics  and  macroscopic  constitu¬ 
tive  relationship,  Biot1-3  developed  a  theory  of  wave  motion 
in  a  porous  elastic  solid  saturated  with  a  viscous  compress¬ 
ible  fluid.  Biot’s  theory  was  confirmed  by  Burridge  and 
Keller16  based  on  the  dynamic  equations  which  govern  the 
behavior  of  medium  on  a  microscopic  scale.  Plona17  also 
confirmed  Biot’s  theory  through  experiments. 

In  an  isotropic,  heterogeneous  porous  elastic  medium, 
the  parameters  describing  the  physical  properties  of  the  me¬ 
dium  are  as  follows: 

jji  shear  modulus  of  dry  porous  matrix 
\c  Lame  constant  of  saturated  matrix 
<f>  porosity 

?7  viscosity 

k  permeability 

p  the  overall  density  of  the  saturated  medium  deter¬ 
mined  by  +  —  4>)ps 

ps  density  of  solid  material 

Pl  density  of  fluid 

a  tortuosity  of  the  matrix 

Ks  bulk  modulus  of  the  solid 

Ke  bulk  modulus  of  the  fluid 

Kb  bulk  modulus  of  the  dry  porous  frame 

The  macroscopic  displacements  and  strains  are  defined 
as 

Uj  ;th  component  of  displacements  of  solid  particle 

U j  ;th  component  of  displacements  of  fluid  particle 

Wj  ;th  component  of  relative  displacement,  w  ■  =  <M  t/; 

-Uj) 

e;/  il  component  of  strain  tensor  in  porous  medium,  e,7 

=  \((dui/dXj)  +  (dUj  /  dX)))/ 2] 

e  e  =  |2,3ei(- 

£  dilatation  for  the  relative  motion,  £ 

=  -2i=iA3(o,wi/xi) 

For  a  three-dimensional  isotropic,  heterogeneous  and 
porous  elastic  medium,  wave  propagation  is  governed  by  Bi¬ 
ot’s  equations:3 


d 2 

—  {pUj+PfWj), 

dt- 

(1) 


d  d2  T]  d\Vj 

—  {aMe-M£)=—(Pfui  +  mwi)+-—, 

where  ;w  =  ap/  /</<  and 

1  Kb 

M~  <f>IKf+(a-<f>)IKs’  a~1  K/ 

Let  vs  be  the  velocity  of  the  solid  particle,  and  vf  be  the 
velocity  of  the  pore  fluid  relative  to  the  solid  frame.  Then  the 
second-order  equations  (1)  and  (2)  can  rearranged  as  the 
first-order  equations 

2  dV-  „  d  B 

( mp- p})—  =  2m2j  t—  ( fie u)  +  m  —  (\ce~aM£) 

J  dt  l  OX  I  OX  I 


-  Pf—{aMe-M£)  +  pfr^v{ ,  (3) 


dt 


d  V  f 

(mp- pj)—  =  p—(aMe-M£)~  p-vJj 


X(Xce-aM£).  (4) 

The  time  derivatives  of  strains  e(1  and  £  can  be  expressed  as 
de  n 

——  =  [(dvsi/dxi  +  dvsj/dxi)/  2],  (5) 


d£  f 

— -  =  —  V-vf. 

at 


(6) 


In  the  explicit  first-order  finite-difference  schemes,  Eqs. 
(3)-(6)  consist  of  a  leap-frog  system  for  the  strain  field  e n , 
£  and  velocity  field  vs  and  vf.  With  proper  absorbing  bound¬ 
ary  conditions,  these  equations  can  be  solved  numerically  for 
the  wave  field  in  an  unbounded  medium. 

Equations  (3)-(6)  predict  the  existence  of  three  different 
waves  in  fluid-saturated  poroelastic  media:  a  shear  wave  and 
two  compressional  waves  with  a  faster  and  a  slower  propa¬ 
gation  velocities. 


B.  Equations  for  the  PML  absorbing  boundary 
condition 

In  this  article,  the  perfectly  matched  layer  (PML)  will  be 
used  to  truncate  the  unbounded  medium,  absorbing  all  out¬ 
going  waves.  The  artificial  absorptive  medium  is  introduced 
in  the  regular  medium  by  modifying  Eqs.  (3)-(6)  with  com¬ 
plex  coordinates. 12,13,15  In  the  frequency  domain  (where  a 
time-harmonic  factor  e  J,'J’  is  implied  and  j  =  V-  1),  a  com¬ 
plex  coordinate  variable  is  chosen  as 

Xj=  I  e^x'j  jdx' ,  (7) 

Jo 

CO: 

e,  =  aj+j-  (*  =  1,2,3),  (8) 

co 
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where  a ,  ^  1  is  a  scaling  factor,  and  <w,^0  is  an  attenuation 
factor.  The  operator  dldx,  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
regular  coordinate. 


d  1  d 
dX;  ei  dxi 


(9) 


The  PML  formulation  is  to  replace  x,-  in  (3)-(6)  by  the  cor¬ 
responding  complex  coordinate  x,  .  In  a  PML  region,  the  real 
part  a,  is  a  scaling  factor,  and  the  imaginary  part  oj,  repre¬ 
sents  a  loss  in  the  PML.  In  a  regular  non-PML  region,  a, 
=  1  and  &>,  =  0. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  PML  equations,  the  field  vari¬ 
ables  are  split  as  follows: 

v\=ivf\  u{=iu{w, 

k=l  k= 1 

where  vfk>  and  v  f 1 1  represent  the  split  field  variables  con¬ 
taining  space  derivative  dldxk  only.  For  example,  Eq.  (3)  for 
i  =  1  can  be  split  into  the  following  three  equations, 

,  dv\(1)  d  d 

(mp-pf)——  =  2m—{fxen)  +  m  —  (\ce-aM^) 


(mp-pf)(-ja>)^  1  +;'-^-juSi(1) 

a  a 

=  2m  — — (/uen)  +  m- — (\ce- olM%) 

OX !  OX ! 


-pf—(aMe-M£), 

(x)r 

~2)(~jo>)  I  1+7  ‘ 

u> 


( mp-pf)(-jco)\  1+7 — -\v[™ 


d  I  7] 

=  2m— (^12)  +  ^1+7-jp/-u{, 

(mp  —  pj)(—  j  u>)y  1  +j-^jvsl0)=2m—(fie13). 

By  taking  the  inverse  Fourier  transform,  the  above  equations 
yield  the  time-domain  PML  equations. 


( mp-pj ) 


dt 


+  ti)\V  j 


+i) 


d  d 

=  2  m- — (p,en)  +  m- — (\ce~  aM%) 
dx  j  dx  i 


-pf  —  (aMe-M£), 


(10) 


dv\m 


2  ““1  9  V  f 

( mp-pf )  at  =2m—{p1en)  +  Pf—v{  , 


dv 


+3) 


d 


{mp-pj)'lj-  =  2m—^e13). 

The  diagonal  strain  components  eu  need  not  be  split.  How¬ 
ever,  other  strain  components  have  to  be  split  as  e,7 


2  I  9VS\2)  ,2, 

(mp-p2f)\  — —  +  wius1(“) 


d  7]  I  f  ft  , 

=  2in—{p,en)  + pf-\v\  + Mi]  v\d 

dX  2  K  \  J  —  oo 

(mp-pj) 


— +  w,ul  )=2m—  (^13), 


=  for  ii=l. 

and  £  = 

=  2 

For  example,  from 

f?i2  ! 

(5)  we  have 

“  j - "l 

dXi 

*11. 

den 

dv' 

S 

1  ^2 

(1) 

~dt~~ 

dxi 

! 

2  r7x ! 

wle12  . 

en= 

e12  +e12  > 

dt 

1  , 

2  r?X2 

(2) 

*>2*12  > 

1  (1) 
9e  12 

1 

dv  2 

_ 

1 

d£l) 

dv{ 

dt 

2 

dx  [  ’ 

dt 

2 

dx2  ’ 

dt 

dx\ 

% 

M+, 

f2)+f 

C3) 

d£2) 

dt 

dv{ 

dx2 

"2f2), 

a£l) 

dv{ 

d f3) 

dt 

dv  3 
dx3 

dt 

dx  \  ’ 

"3f3)- 

d?2) 

dv{ 

r?f3)_ 

dv{ 

Similar  equations  can  be 

dt 

dx2  ’ 

dt 

dx  3  ' 

components  v  2 , 

y3  ’  V  1  ’ 

In  frequency  domain  PML  formulation,  after  x,  is  replaced 
by  x;,  equations  for  u) ,  for  example,  can  be  rewritten  as 


(ID 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 


PML  region,  Eqs.  (3)  and  (4)  are  split  into  18  equations  for 
3D.  Equation  (5)  is  split  into  nine  equations  and  Eq.  (6)  is 
split  into  three  equations.  So  the  total  number  of  the  equa- 
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Ax 


FIG.  1.  The  relative  locations  of  field  components  in  a  unit  cell  of  staggered 
grid. 


PML  Region 


Interior 

Region 


FIG.  2.  Computational  domain  with  an  interior  region  and  a  PML  boundary 
region. 


tions  is  30  for  the  PML  region,  compared  to  13  for  the  regu¬ 
lar  interior  region.  Thus,  the  memory  requirement  within  the 
PML  region  is  about  two  and  half  times  that  required  by  a 
regular  medium  for  three-dimensional  problems.  This  extra 
memory  requirement  in  the  PML  region  is  offset  by  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  PML  in  absorbing  the  outgoing  waves. 

C.  Finite-difference  implementation 

The  governing  equations  for  the  PML  absorbing  bound¬ 
ary  condition,  such  as  Eqs.  (10)— (1 8),  are  first-order  partial 
differential  equations  for  particle  velocity  and  strain.  They 
can  be  solved  with  different  numerical  methods.  For  the 
evaluation  of  seismic  and  acoustic  responses  of  specific 
models,  the  accuracy  and  convenience  of  the  numerical 
method  are  of  primary  concern.  The  finite-difference  method 
is  widely  used  in  wave  modeling  because  of  its  flexibility 
and  accuracy.  For  the  first-order,  leap-frog  system  of  Eqs. 
(3)-(6)  and  (10)— (18),  the  explicit  finite-difference  method 
is  used  on  a  staggered  grid. 

To  implement  a  3-D  finite-difference  solution  to  the 
equations  with  the  PML,  the  material  parameters  and  un¬ 
known  field  components  are  discretized  on  a  regular  3-D  grid 
at  the  intervals  Ax  | ,  Ax2  and  Ax3 .  The  time  domain  is  also 
discretized  with  time  step  At.  There  are  two  discretization 
schemes  to  approximate  the  first-order  derivatives,  i.e.,  the 
centered  grid  and  the  staggered  grid.  Because  the  centered- 
grid  operator  to  perform  first  derivatives  is  less  accurate  than 
the  staggered  grid  operator,18  a  staggered  grid  is  used  in  this 
article.  For  the  FD  implementation  of  Biot’s  equations  on  a 
staggered  grid  in  Fig.  1,  the  velocity  field  components  are 
located  at  the  cell’s  face  centers,  while  material  parameters 
and  normal  strains  are  located  at  the  center  of  the  cell,  and 
shear  strains  are  located  the  at  six  edge  centers.  Strain  field  is 
computed  at  nAt  and  velocity  field  is  computed  at  (n 
+  '2) At.  This  staggered  grid  is  similar  to  that  for  elastic 
waves  in  a  solid. 19,20 

With  this  discretization,  the  leap-frog  system  can  be 
written  in  a  time-stepping  form.  In  order  to  make  the  layout 
of  the  formulas  simple,  the  governing  equations  with  PML 


boundary  conditions  can  be  generalized  as  the  first-order  dif¬ 
ferential  equation.  For  examples,  (11),  (13)  and  (16)  can  be 
rewritten  as 


dv 


S(2) 


at 


.  4.  r  . ,s(2)_  _ 
1  C  0  V  1  c 


1  I  v{ dr 

J  —00 


+  C2 


V  f 

2>n  —  (fien)  +  Pf-{v{) 


de  u  dv  9 


at 

aei) 

at 


dv\ 


+  01!^=-—, 


(19) 

(20) 

(21) 


where  c0,  cx  and  c2  space -dependent  coefficients.  The  cor¬ 
responding  time-stepping  equations  can  then  be  written  as 

f!(2)[/l  J2  J3’(«+  !)]  =  /)  It  j(2)[y'l, 72  1)] 

+/2*t.  (22) 


Sandstone  saturated  with  water 


FIG.  3.  A  physical  model  showing  source  and  receiver  geometry  used  to 
generate  seismograms.  Receivers  are  7.5  m  apart. 
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0 


FIG.  4.  Vertical  velocity  components  waveforms  of  the  model  in  Fig.  3. 


enD'i ,h J3-(«+l)]  =  gieiiL/iJ2 J3M  +  82R2,  (23) 

f(1)L/i  J2J3. («  +  !)]=  -8i€(l)[jij2j3,n]-g2R3, 

(24) 


Cq/2-I/A?  ^  1 

^1_l/Af  +  c0/2’  ^2~  1/Af +  c0/2’ 

Wi/2-l/Ar  1 

8l~l/A  f+wj/2’  t?2_  l/Af+uq/2’ 

where  7?  ] ,  /?2  and  ^3  are  the  right-hand  sides  of  Eqs.  (19), 
(20)  and  (21)  respectively.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  mate¬ 
rial  parameters  in  the  above  equations  must  be  properly  av¬ 
eraged  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  higher  accuracy.19  In  order  to 
incorporate  the  PML  boundary  condition,  the  computational 
domain  is  divided  into  a  PML  region  and  an  interior  region, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  absorption  of  outgoing  waves  is 
achieved  by  the  PML  region,  which  consists  of  several  cells 
of  mathematically  defined  materials  with  a  quadratically  ta¬ 
pered  co j  profile  to  increase  the  attenuation  toward  the  outer 
boundary.  In  this  article,  co,  of  the  PML  region  is  chosen  as 


“iO'i) 


(M  —  1/2— j  j)2 

- ; — <*>i 

i M-1/2 )2 


(25) 


where  oj,rnax  is  the  value  at  the  center  of  the  cell  at  the 
outermost  boundary.  At  the  outer  boundary,  the  velocity 
components  and  shear  strain  are  forced  to  be  zero.  For  con¬ 
venience,  oj,  lnax  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  dominant  fre¬ 
quency  and  a  normalized  coefficient  a0.  Then  Eq.  (25)  be¬ 
comes 


w,= 


2TTaof  o(/x./TPml)25 
0,  outside  PML, 


inside  PML, 


(26) 


where  f0  is  the  dominant  frequency  of  the  source,  Lvm  is 
the  thickness  of  the  PML  region,  and  lx  is  the  distance  from 
the  interface  between  the  interior  region  and  the  PML  region. 


III.  NUMERICAL  RESULTS 

The  finite -difference  algorithm  on  a  staggered  grid  has  a 
higher  accuracy  than  on  a  centered  grid.  Thus,  the  PML  re¬ 
gion  can  be  made  thinner  with  a  staggered  grid  with  a  better 
absorption  than  with  a  centered  grid.  In  this  article,  the 
length  of  the  PML  region  is  chosen  to  be  10  cells.  The  FD 
algorithm  is  illustrated  by  its  two-dimensional  implementa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  following  numerical  results,  a  pure  P-wave  source 
is  used  to  excite  the  seismic  wave  field.  The  source  time 
function  is  the  first  derivative  of  a  Gaussian  function 

where  f0  is  the  predetermined  dominant  frequency,  and  t0 
the  time  shift. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  a  bulk  source  is  used  in  the 
following  examples.  The  source  energy  is  partitioned  lin¬ 
early  between  the  solid  and  the  fluid  phases  with  factors 

wf=4>,  ws=(\  —  <t>),  wr=4>\wf-w5\, 

where  Wj ■  is  the  weighting  factor  for  the  fluid  motion,  Ws  is 
for  the  solid  motion  and  Wr  is  for  the  relative  motion  be¬ 
tween  solid  frame  and  pore  fluid. 


A.  PML  performance 


The  effectiveness  of  the  absorbing  boundary  condition  is 
an  essential  factor  for  the  successful  numerical  simulation.  A 
good  absorbing  boundary  condition  has  the  characteristics  of 
effective  absorption  of  outgoing  waves  without  requiring  a 
large  memory.  In  this  article,  the  performance  of  the  PML  is 
investigated  on  a  homogeneous,  fluid-saturated  poroelastic 


FIG.  5.  (a)  Comparison  of  numerical 
solution  at  a  location  5  cells  away 
from  the  PML  boundary  in  the  model 
in  Fig.  3  with  a  reference  solution,  (b) 
The  difference  between  these  two  so¬ 
lutions. 
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(a) 


TABLE  I.  Properties  of  sand  and  mud  (from  Ref.  21). 


Sand 

Mud 

Porosity 

0.4 

0.6 

Density  (kg/m3) 

1990 

1660 

Structure  factor 

1.8 

1.9 

Permeability  (m2) 

3X10~U 

3X  10~13 

Bulk  modulus  (Pa) 

4X107 

1X107 

Shear  modulus  (Pa) 

2.2  X107 

6X106 

much  larger  model  with  the  Dirichlet  boundary  in  which 
reflections  have  not  arrived  within  the  time  window  of  inter¬ 
est.  Figure  5(a)  shows  these  two  results  together,  while  Fig. 
5(b)  shows  the  difference.  The  PML  result  and  the  reference 
are  almost  indistinguishable  at  the  signal  scale.  Compared  to 
incident  signal,  the  reflection  is  about  50  dB  down. 


B.  Validation  of  numerical  results 


FIG.  6.  Comparison  of  analytical  and  numerical  solutions  for  the  vertical 
velocity  component  in  the  solid  for  (a)  Ax  =  3  m  and  (b)  Ax=  1  m. 

medium  by  comparing  numerical  solutions  of  PML  model 
with  reference  solutions  that  do  not  have  reflections.  The 
optimized  a0  can  be  obtained  by  examining  the  attenuation 
of  the  wave  field  in  the  PML  region. 

The  homogeneous  model  for  the  PML  performance  test 
is  a  sandstone  fully  saturated  with  water  having  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  ps  =  2650  kg/m3,  pj=  1 040  kg/m3,  and  porosity  cf> 
=  0.3.  This  model  has  the  wave  properties  ufast=  2365.7  m/s 
for  fast  P  wave,  uslow=  776.95  m/s  for  slow  P  wave  and 
v  shear”  960.5  m/s  for  shear  wave.  The  geometry  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  model  with  receivers  and  source  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Figure  4  shows  the  numerical  results  of  vertical  velocity 
in  solid  from  the  model  with  the  PML  boundary  condition. 
With  the  PML  region,  the  reflections  are  eliminated  from  the 
seismograms.  Another  advantage  of  the  PML  absorbing 
boundary  condition  is  its  stability.  For  this  particular  model, 
u fast/ v shear”  2.46,  which  will  cause  an  instability  problem  for 
the  CE  boundary  condition.10 

In  order  to  quantify  the  reflections  from  the  PML  bound¬ 
ary,  the  reflection  coefficient  in  dB  is  calculated  for  a  loca¬ 
tion  5  cells  away  from  PML  interface  in  this  model.  The 
reflection  was  obtained  by  comparing  the  numerical  results 
from  the  model  with  the  PML  boundary  to  those  from  a 


An  analytical  solution  for  the  particle  velocity  field  in  a 
homogeneous,  fluid-saturated  poroelastic  medium  subject  to 
a  point  source  in  3-D  space  or  a  line  source  in  2-D  space  can 
be  derived.6  The  particle  velocity  is  obtained  in  a  closed 
form  via  potential  functions. 

For  Biot’s  equations,  it  is  convenient  to  solve  for  the 
particle  velocity  through  potential  functions.  The  velocity  of 
particles  and  body  force  at  source  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  potentials  as 

u=V^  +  VXf  s, 

U=  V  tpf+  V  X  'Py, 

f=  Vd>  +  Vxf, 

where  V-'irf=0,  V-,'Pi  =  0  and  VvP  =  0  and  describe  the 
rotational  potentials,  while  if/s ,  <//;  and  $  describe  the  dila- 
tational  potentials.  If  the  source  is  purely  dilatational,  then  its 
rotational  component  disappears.  In  the  time  domain,  for  a 
purely  P-wave  point  source  and  ideal  nonviscous  fluid,  the 
potential  can  be  expressed  as 

as{t~  r/Vf)  +  f3s(t—  r/Vs) 
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land  mine 
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ijjs{r,t)  = 


aAfs(t—  r/Vf)  +  (3Ass(t—  r/Vs) 
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where  r  is  the  distance  and  s(t)  is  the  source  time  function. 
A  f  and  As  represent  the  ratios  between  the  solid  and  fluid 
motion  for  the  fast  P  wave  and  the  slow  P  wave.  The  coef¬ 
ficients  a  and  j3  are  determined  by  the  regularity  conditions. 
Vj-  and  Vs  are  the  velocities  of  the  fast  P  wave  and  the  slow 
P  wave,  respectively. 

In  two  dimensions,  for  a  pure  P-wave  line  source  along 
the  y  axis,  the  solution  can  be  obtained  by  integrating  the 
point  source  solution  in  the  y  direction.  In  the  x-z  plane,  the 
FIG.  7.  Geometry  of  the  model  of  a  buried  minelike  object.  dilatational  potentials  are 
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FIG.  8.  Seismograms  of  the  vertical  particle  velocity  on 
the  surface  for  a  plastic  minelike  object  in  a  “dry  sand” 
model,  (a)  The  total  field,  (b)  The  scattered  field. 
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where  H( )  is  the  Heaviside  step  function  and  r=  yx2  +  z2. 
Once  the  potential  functions  are  available,  the  velocity  can 
be  easily  obtained  by  taking  the  gradient  of  potential  func¬ 
tions. 

The  validation  of  the  numerical  method  can  be  done  by 
comparing  the  numerical  results  with  the  above  analytical 


solution.  A  homogeneous  model  whose  parameters  are  the 
same  as  the  previous  model  is  considered.  A  P-wave  line 
source  of  the  first  derivative  Gaussian  time  function  with 
/o  =  40  Hz  is  located  at  (0,0).  Then  the  solution  at  (30  m,30 
m)  is  calculated  numerically  and  analytically.  The  numerical 
solutions  for  two  different  grid  spacings  are  displayed  with 
an  analytical  solution  in  Fig.  6.  The  oscillatory  tails  and  dis¬ 
agreement  in  Fig.  6(a)  for  a  coarser  grid  are  caused  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  slow  P  wave.  When  the  grid  spacing  is 
decreased,  the  numerical  solutions  agree  well  with  the  ana¬ 
lytical  solution  in  Fig.  6(b). 

C.  Applications 

This  algorithm  can  be  used  to  characterize  a  reservoir  in 
a  large  scale  as  well  as  to  investigate  soil  property  in  a  small 
scale.  In  this  section,  this  method  is  used  to  model  a  plastic 
minelike  object  that  is  difficult  to  detect  with  the  more  con¬ 
ventional  electromagnetic  induction  sensors  (i.e.,  metal  de- 
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FIG.  9.  Same  as  Fig.  8  except  for  the  “sand”  model. 


tectors).  The  geometry  of  the  model  of  a  buried  object  is 
shown  in  Fig.  7. 

For  the  plastic  minelike  object,  the  parameters  are  cho¬ 
sen  as  p=  1330  kg/M3,  S-wave  velocity  ushear=417  m/s  and 
P-wave  velocity  up=1060  m/s.  The  material  in  the  ground 
may  be  considered  as  a  two-phase  composite  material  con¬ 
sisting  of  granular  solid  and  pore  fluid.  The  nature  of  this 
composite  varies  with  environment,  geographic  location,  and 
with  depth  below  the  surface  of  ground.  Three  different 
types  of  soil — dry  “sand,”  “sand”  and  “mud” — are  used. 
The  first  is  similar  to  a  coarse  sand  deposit  saturated  with  air. 
The  second  is  similar  to  a  coarse  sand  deposit  saturated  with 
water.  The  third  is  similar  to  a  fine  clay  mixture  or  mud.  The 
elastic  properties  of  these  materials  are  listed  next  and  in 
Table  I. 

Grain  and  fluid  properties  Ks=  3.6X  1010  Pa 

Kf=2.0Xl09  Pa 


ps  =  2650  kg/m3 

Pf  =  1000  kg/m3 

Viscosity  ?7=1.0X10~3  Mks 

Sound  speed  of  fluid  C0=1414  m/s 

A  vertical  dipole  line  source  with  the  first  derivative  of 
Gaussian  pulse  with  center  frequency  of  15  kHz  is  located  on 
the  free  surface.  The  receivers  are  uniformly  distributed  on 
the  free  surface  at  a  distance  2  to  14.5  cm  from  the  source. 
The  plastic  minelike  object  is  buried  in  the  ground  with  its 
upper  edge  2  cm  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
space  step  is  chosen  such  that  there  are  15  grid  points  per 
minimum  wavelength.  The  time  step  is  chosen  according  to 
the  stability  condition.  Because  the  minimum  wave  velocity 
is  different,  these  three  models  have  a  different  grid  size  and 
number  of  cells.  The  computational  domain  contains  600 
X  160  cells  for  the  “dry  sand”  model,  400X  100  cells  for  the 
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FIG.  10.  Same  as  Fig.  8  except  for  the  “mud”  model. 


“sand”  model,  and  600X  160  for  the  “mud”  model,  includ¬ 
ing  a  PML  region  with  a  thickness  of  10  cells. 

The  numerical  simulations  of  the  soil  with  plastic  mine¬ 
like  objects  were  carried  out  to  examine  the  effects  of  the 
plastic  object  on  the  wave  field  and  investigate  the  possibility 
of  the  detection  of  a  plastic  object  in  the  ground  by  using 
acoustic  method.  Figure  8(a)  shows  the  synthetic  seismo¬ 
grams  of  the  vertical  velocity  of  solid  particle  at  the  surface 
for  the  dry  sand  model.  Here,  the  vertical  velocity  is  plotted 
as  a  function  of  time  and  vertically  offset  by  the  distance 
from  the  source.  The  wave  speed  is  indicated  by  the  slope  of 
the  traveling  waves  in  the  figure.  Clearly,  the  Rayleigh  sur¬ 
face  wave  dominates  the  wave  field.  In  the  scattered  field  in 
Fig.  8(b)  (obtained  by  subtracting  the  background  field  from 
the  total  field),  the  reflected  shear  wave  dominates  the  wave 
field.  Figures  9(a)  and  (b)  show  the  total  field  and  scattered 
field  for  the  “sand”  model.  In  the  total  field,  a  strong  Ray¬ 


leigh  surface  which  has  lower  speed  than  the  shear  wave  is 
present.  The  reflected  shear  wave  can  be  seen  clearly  just 
behind  the  surface  wave  on  the  first  several  traces.  Because  it 
has  a  higher  speed,  it  surpasses  the  surface  wave  at  far  off¬ 
sets.  In  this  figure,  the  reflected  shear  wave  dominates  other 
waves.  Figures  10(a)  and  (b)  show  the  total  and  scattered 
fields  respectively  for  the  “mud”  model.  The  results  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  “sand”  model  except  that  the 
speeds  of  surface  waves  and  shear  waves  are  much  lower. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

A  particle  velocity-strain,  finite-difference  method  com¬ 
bined  with  the  perfectly  matched  layer  (PML)  has  been  for¬ 
mulated  in  three  dimensions  for  the  simulation  of  seismic 
waves  propagating  in  porous  media.  The  performance  of  the 
PML  boundary  in  two  dimensions  has  been  studied  on  a 
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homogeneous  model  by  calculating  the  reflection  from  the 
boundary.  The  analytical  solution  to  Biot’s  equations  is  used 
to  validate  the  numerical  algorithm.  The  results  show  that  the 
first-order,  leap-frog,  staggered-grid  scheme  has  a  higher  ac¬ 
curacy  than  the  second-order,  centered-grid  finite-difference 
scheme.  Even  with  only  a  10-cell  PML  region,  the  reflection 
is  much  less  than  that  of  second-order  centered-grid  scheme 
with  20-cell  PML.  The  results  also  show  the  scheme  is  stable 
even  if  the  ratio  of  the  fast  P-wave  velocity  to  shear  wave 
velocity  is  greater  than  2. 

This  numerical  method  has  been  used  to  investigate  the 
interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  minelike  object. 
Three  cases  have  been  investigated:  a  plastic  object  buried  in 
purely  dry  “sand,”  in  “sand,”  and  in  “  mud.”  The  results 
show  that  the  wave  responses  are  substantially  different  for 
different  backgrounds. 
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Introduction 

The  technology  of  “electronic  noses”,  i.e.,  devices  that 
functionally  mimic  the  sense  of  olfaction,  is  rapidly  evolving, 
driven  by  the  practical  demand  for  objective  analysis  of  odors 
as  well  as  by  the  intellectual  challenge  of  mimicking  the 
mammalian  sense  of  olfaction.1-3  Numerous  implementations 
of  artificial  noses  have  emerged;  however,  the  most  prevalent 
devices  are  based  on  detecting  a  physical  or  chemical  change 
in  a  polymer  film  upon  exposure  to  a  gaseous  analyte.4  The 
measured  quantity  in  an  individual  detector  can  be  the 
frequency  shift  of  a  resonating  crystal  in  a  quartz  crystal 
microbalance  (QCM)5  or  a  surface  acoustic  wave  configu¬ 
ration  (SAW),6,7  changes  in  the  optical  absorption  or  emission 
properties  of  a  dye  that  has  been  impregnated  into  a 
polymer,8-10  or  changes  in  the  electrical  resistance  of  a 
conductive  polymer  (cp)11  or  of  a  carbon  black/polymer 
composite  (cb/pc)  film.12  Any  individual  detector  does  not 
respond  highly  specifically  toward  an  individual  analyte,  but 
the  pattern  of  responses  in  an  array  of  differentially 
responsive  detectors  can  be  used  to  identify,  classify,  and  in 
some  cases  quantify,  the  analyte  of  interest.  The  common 
threads  that  tie  these  methods  together  are  (a)  their  reliance 
on  sorption  of  an  analyte  into  the  polymer  film  to  produce 
the  physicochemical  effect  that  leads  to  the  signal  transduc¬ 
tion  event  in  the  detectors  of  the  array,  and  (b)  the  use  of 
pattern  recognition  to  send  the  collection  of  signals  to  a 
central  processing  unit  for  analysis. 

Like  the  artificial  olfactory  systems,  there  is  mounting 
evidence  that  mammals  do  not  employ  lock-and-key  type 
specificity  to  individual  analytes  in  the  broadly  responsive 
portion  of  their  olfactory  systems.13  Instead,  humans,  mice, 
and  other  mammals  are  believed  to  rely  on  a  pattern 
generated  from  the  response  of  many  broadly  tuned  olfactory 
receptor  sites,  just  as  the  individual  polymer  types  in  an 
electronic  nose  are  swollen  by  many  chemically  diverse 
analytes.  Humans  are  thought  to  have  ~  1 000  different 
olfactory  genes  that  presumably  encode  for  ~1000  olfactory 
receptor  proteins.  A  major  goal  of  developing  a  functional 
mimic  for  the  mammalian  olfactory  system  is  therefore  to 
produce  a  highly  diverse  array  of  differentially  responsive 
vapor  detectors. 

*  Authors  to  whom  correspondence  should  be  addressed. 
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Figure  1.  Plasticizers  employed  in  this  study  (chlorinated  paraffins 
omitted). 

In  our  implementation  of  an  artificial  nose,  arrays  of 
carbon  black/polymer  composites  comprised  of  10—20 
compositionally  different  detectors  have  been  shown  to 
differentiate  efficiently  between  many  organic  vapors  when 
assessed  under  controlled  conditions  in  the  laboratory. 
Swelling  of  the  polymers  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  dc 
resistance  of  the  composite  film,  and  the  pattern  of  resistances 
is  read  though  simple  electronics  and  transferred  to  a 
processor  for  analysis.  Distinctive  patterns  have  allowed 
pairwise  differentiation  between  species  that  differ  in  struc¬ 
ture  and  polarity  as  well  as  between  members  of  homologous 
series  of,  for  example,  alcohols  or  alkanes.14  Furthermore, 
the  response  of  the  carbon  black/polymer  composite  sensors 
is  linearly  related  to  the  concentration  of  a  given  vapor. 12,14,15 
However,  even  though  hundreds  of  commercial  polymers 
are  potentially  available  for  use,  a  major  distinction  between 
the  existing  conducting  polymer  composite  electronic  nose 
system  and  the  mammalian  olfactory  system  lies  in  sensor 
diversity.  It  would  be  useful  if  such  diversity  could  be 
obtained  from  combining  a  limited  number  of  feedstocks  in 
a  combinatorial  fashion,  as  opposed  to  having  to  use  different 
feed  solutions  for  the  fabrication  of  each  detector.  We  report 
herein  two  implementations  of  a  combinatorially  based 
strategy  to  yield  conducting  polymer  composite  arrays  having 
detectors  with  diverse  vapor  response  properties. 

Methods 

Poly(methyl  methacrylate),  poly(vinyl  chloride),  poly¬ 
vinyl  acetate),  and  polystyrene  were  used  as  received 
(Scientific  Polymer  Products,  Inc.).  The  plasticizers  di(2- 
ethylhexyl)phthalate  (DOP),  diethylene  glycol  dibenzoate 
(DGD),  glycerol  triacetate  (GTA),  tributyl  phosphate  (TBP), 
chloroparaffin  (50%  Cl,  CP50),  chloroparaffin  (70%  Cl, 
CP70),  and  tricresyl  phosphate  (TCP)  (Figure  1)  were  used 
as  received  (Scientific  Polymer  Products,  Inc.). 

Vapor  detectors  were  fabricated  from  solutions  consisting 
of  20%  carbon  black  (Black  Pearls  2000,  a  furnace  material 
produced  by  Cabot  Co.),  20%  plasticizer,  and  60%  polymer 
(by  weight),  or  from  solutions  of  20%  carbon  black  and  80% 
polymer,  using  methods  described  previously.14  The  detector 
films  were  spray  coated  onto  the  surface  of  a  glass  slide  onto 
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which  Au  lines  had  been  deposited  by  thermal  evaporation. 
The  changes  in  dc  electrical  resistance  between  the  Au 
contact  lines  produced  by  these  composites  upon  sorption 
of  an  analyte  were  monitored  using  a  Keithley  model  2002 
meter  connected  to  a  Keithley  model  7001  multiplexer.  The 
flow  system  used  to  produce  controlled  concentrations  of 
analyte  and  the  associated  electronics  used  to  control  the 
analyte  delivery  and  data  acquisition  functions  have  been 
described  previously.12  Resistance  measurements  of  the 
composites  were  obtained  before,  during,  and  after  exposure 
to  controlled  concentrations  of  hexane,  toluene,  chloroform, 
tetrahydrofuran,  acetone,  ethyl  acetate,  ethanol,  or  methanol. 
All  exposures  were  adjusted  to  deliver  the  analyte  at  a 
concentration  that  was  equal  to  5%  of  the  analyte’s  vapor 
pressure  at  room  temperature.  This  produced  analyte  con¬ 
centrations  of  (in  units  of  parts  per  thousand  (ppth)): 
methanol  (6.63),  ethanol  (3.21),  ethyl  acetate  (4.87),  acetone 
(12.9),  tetrahydrofuran  (9.02),  chloroform  (10.7),  and  hexane 
(9.74). 

The  average  steady-state  dc  resistance  response  of  the 
composite  was  used  to  determine  the  differential  resistance 
change  of  the  detector,  A f?max,  in  the  presence  of  an  analyte. 
Dividing  this  value  by  the  baseline  resistance,  Rb,  yielded 
the  relative  differential  resistance,  ARmdJRb,  which  was  the 
key  quantity  used  to  determine  the  response  of  a  given 
detector  to  an  analyte.  Data  were  collected  for  all  detectors 
exposed  15  times  to  each  analyte,  with  each  exposure  being 
performed  for  5  min.  Individual  exposures  to  any  given 
analyte  were  performed  in  random  order  during  the  data 
collection  period. 

The  ability  of  each  detector  array  to  distinguish  between 
different  analytes  was  evaluated  using  the  Fisher  linear 
discriminant  algorithm,  which  searches  for  the  projection 
vector  that  maximizes  the  pairwise  resolution  factor  for  each 
set  of  analytes.  The  numerical  metric  produced  by  this 
method  describes  the  separation  of  the  data  clusters  when 
projected  along  this  optimal  discriminant  vector. 14  Resolution 
factors  obtained  from  this  process  represent  the  statistical 
confidence  of  being  able  to  identify  correctly  pairwise  one 
of  the  analytes  in  the  test  set  of  interest  from  another,  with 
resolution  factors  of  1.0,  2.0,  and  3.0  corresponding  to 
approximately  76,  92,  and  98%  confidence,  respectively,  of 
correctly  identifying  an  analyte  of  a  given  solvent  pair  during 
a  single  subsequent  exposure  to  the  detector  array. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Two  approaches  to  obtaining  sensor  diversity  from  a 
limited  number  of  chemical  feedstocks  have  been  explored 
in  this  work.  One  method  uses  a  series  of  block  copolymers 
synthesized  from  combinations  of  monomer  feedstocks,  and 
the  other  method  involves  modification  of  the  properties  of 
a  base  polymer  composite  vapor  detector  through  addition 
of  a  series  of  plasticizers.16  In  each  case,  a  question  of 
concern  is  whether  detectors  that  contain  the  more  compo- 
sitionally-complex  films  have  unique  sorption  properties  for 
at  least  some  members  of  a  test  set  of  analyte  vapors.17 

Figure  2  illustrates  the  effect  that  addition  of  various 
plasticizers  had  on  the  response  of  a  carbon  black/poly( vinyl 
acetate)  composite  vapor  detector.  As  shown  in  the  figure. 


- PVA 

- PVA/DGD 

- PVA/GTA 

. PVA/CP70 

- pvA/rcp 


Figure  2.  Response  curves  for  a  polyfvinyl  acetate)  (PVA)/carbon 
black  composite  detector  compared  to  the  response  of  plasticized 
poly(vinyl  acetate)/carbon  black  detectors.  In  each  case,  the 
plasticizer  indicated  in  the  legend  was  present  at  20  wt  %  in  the 
solution  used  to  form  the  detectors.  The  analyte,  at  5%  of  its  vapor 
pressure  at  room  temperature  (i.e.,  a  concentration  of  12.9  ppth  of 
acetone  in  air),  was  exposed  to  the  sensors  starting  on  the  abscissa 
at  100  s  and  ending  at  400  s.  The  ARraax/Rb  data  of  the  ordinate, 
where  Rb  is  the  drift-corrected  baseline  resistance  of  the  detector 
prior  to  the  exposure  and  ARmax  is  the  maximum  differential 
resistance  change  upon  exposure  to  the  analyte  relative  to  this 
baseline  resistance  value,  clearly  indicate  that  the  plasticizer  had  a 
distinct  effect  on  the  response  properties  of  the  base  polymer  used 
in  the  carbon  black/polymer  composite  detectors. 


a  relatively  small  AR,n.dJRh  response  of  the  detector  to  12.9 
ppth  of  acetone  was  observed  in  the  absence  of  an  additive. 
In  contrast,  each  plasticizer,  despite  being  present  in  an  equal 
mass  fraction,  resulted  in  a  different  response  from  the 
detector,  with  some  of  the  responses  being  much  larger  than 
the  responses  of  the  unplasticized  polymer  composite  film. 

These  differences  in  response  permitted  formation  of  a 
detector  array  that  could  distinguish  between  various  analytes 
based  on  their  differing  array  response  patterns,  even  though 
only  one  base  polymer  was  used  in  the  formation  of  the 
detector  array.  The  array  that  was  evaluated  consisted  of 
different  carbon  black  composite  detectors,  one  formed  using 
the  unplasticized  polymer  and  the  other  detectors  formed 
from  the  same  polymer  through  addition  of  a  fixed,  constant 
weight  fraction  of  different  plasticizers.  Tables  1  and  2 
present  the  resolution  factors  of  such  four-  or  five-detector 
arrays  in  differentiating  pairwise  between  seven  test  analyte 
vapors,  with  the  data  in  Table  1  for  a  poly(vinyl  chloride)- 
based  array  and  the  data  in  Table  2  for  a  poly( vinyl  acetate)- 
based  array.  Given  that  an  rf  of  3  corresponds  to  98% 
confidence  of  correctly  differentiating  between  a  pair  of 
analytes  on  a  single  exposure  to  the  detector  array,  both 
arrays  formed  from  the  base  polymer  with  a  series  of 
plasticizers  were  clearly  able  to  differentiate  between  the  test 
analytes  with  high  levels  of  confidence.  When  fewer  detector 
elements  (i.e.,  fewer  different  types  of  plasticizers)  were 
employed,  the  observed  resolution  factors  generally  decreased 
for  the  test  set  of  analytes  under  consideration  (see  Support¬ 
ing  Information).  In  practice,  columns  of  such  base  polymers 
would  be  deposited  onto  the  pixels  of  a  substrate  having 
active  electronics  and  electrical  contacts  to  the  polymer  films 
arranged  into  a  rectangular  array  of  unit  cells.  Different 
plasticizers  would  then  be  deposited  along  the  rows  of  this 
substrate.  Through  use  of  a  binary  mixing  process,  a  target 
of  1000  compositionally  different  detectors  could  thus  be 
achieved  through  use  of  30  different  polymers  with  30 
different,  compatible  plasticizers.  Similarly,  as  few  as  30  total 
polymer  and  plasticizer  feedstocks  would  be  needed  if  a 
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Table  1.  Resolution  Factors  for  a  Four-Detector  Array  Consisting  of  Carbon  Black  Composites0 


toluene 

chloroform 

THF 

acetone 

ethyl  acetate 

ethanol 

methanol 

hexane 

7.4 

12.7 

13.3 

22.0 

14.7 

10.2 

24.0 

toluene 

6.1 

9.7 

12.5 

9.4 

10.4 

15.7 

chloroform 

4.5 

8.3 

6.1 

9.7 

19.2 

THF 

10.8 

4.3 

11.1 

18.4 

acetone 

10.9 

16.9 

24.0 

ethyl  acetate 

12.4 

22.5 

ethanol 

20.0 

"  One  detector  was  formed  from  a  composite  of  pure  poly(vinyl  chloride),  and  three  other  detectors  were  formed  from  composites  of 
poly(vinyl  chloride)  that  had  been  plasticized  with  DOP,  DGD,  or  TCP,  respectively.  Analytes  were  presented  to  the  detectors  at  a  concentration 
of  5%  of  their  vapor  pressure  at  room  temperature  in  a  background  air  ambient.  A  resolution  factor  of  3  represents  a  98%  statistical 
confidence  for  correct  identification  of  one  analyte  of  the  chosen  solvent  pair  relative  to  the  other  analyte  in  a  single  subsequent  exposure 
to  the  detector  array. 


Table  2.  Resolution  Factors  for  a  Five-Detector  Array  of  Carbon  Black  Composites" 


toluene 

chloroform 

THF 

acetone 

ethyl  acetate 

ethanol 

methanol 

hexane 

11.0 

23.7 

14.4 

60.8 

13.2 

21.1 

23.9 

toluene 

17.8 

9.0 

35.5 

9.4 

12.3 

15.9 

chloroform 

9.0 

8.6 

7.7 

9.4 

10.8 

THF 

13.6 

1.8 

7.5 

11.9 

acetone 

11.6 

32.8 

40.9 

ethyl  acetate 

8.1 

12.7 

ethanol 

6.5 

"  One  detector  was  formed  from  pure  poly(vinyl  acetate)  as  the  polymer;  the  other  four  detectors  were  formed  from  composites  of 
poly(vinyl  acetate)  that  had  been  plasticized  with  DGD,  GTA,  CP70,  or  TCP,  respectively.  Analytes  were  presented  to  the  detectors  at  5% 
of  their  vapor  pressure  at  room  temperature  in  a  background  air  ambient.  A  resolution  factor  of  3  represents  a  98%  statistical  confidence 
for  correct  identification  of  one  analyte  of  the  chosen  solvent  pair  relative  to  the  other  analyte  in  a  single  subsequent  exposure  to  the 
detector  array. 

ternary  mixing  process  (and  no  compositional  gradients)  were 
used  to  fabricate  the  1000  chemically  different  detector  films. 

A  second  method  for  potentially  producing  diversity  in 
conducting  polymer  composites  involves  the  use  of  block 
copolymers.  Unlike  polymer  blends,  block  copolymers  can 
be  made  from  chemically  diverse  monomers  without  obtain¬ 
ing  macrophase  separation  of  the  components.  A  potential 
drawback  is  the  possibility  that  the  response  of  the  block 
copolymers  could  be  a  linear  combination  of  the  two 
homopolymers,  thus  yielding  no  unique  sorption  data  that 
could  be  used  to  identify  analytes.18 

Block  copolymers  were  synthesized  using  the  living 
polymerization  process  of  ring-opening  metathesis  polym¬ 
erization,  as  depicted  in  Scheme  l.19  The  monomers  were 
chosen  such  that  one  monomer  was  very  polar  and  the  other 
monomer  was  relatively  nonpolar,  to  maximize  the  difference 
in  the  sorption  coefficient  of  the  pure  homopolymers  in  the 
presence  of  a  range  of  analytes. 

Figure  3  compares  the  response  properties  of  carbon  black 
composites  of  homopolymers  formed  from  the  two  different 
monomers  to  the  response  properties  of  carbon  black 
composite  detectors  formed  from  the  block  copolymerization 
reactions  of  these  same  two  monomer  units.  Five  different 
block  copolymer  compositions  were  evaluated  during  this 
experiment,  and  each  analyte  was  presented  to  the  resulting 
carbon  black  composite  chemiresistors  at  5%  of  the  analyte’s 
vapor  pressure.  The  trend  in  the  responses  to  hexane 
corresponds  closely  to  what  would  be  anticipated  based  on 
polarity  of  the  polymers.  Thus,  the  silyl-containing  ho¬ 
mopolymer  exhibited  the  largest  ARm.dJRh  response.  Also, 
the  magnitude  of  the  response  decreased  nearly  linearly  with 
increasing  proportion  of  the  polar  block  (Figure  3a).  Simi¬ 
larly,  methanol  effectively  swelled  the  polymers  containing 


Scheme  1.  Synthesis  of  Block  Copolymers  for  Sorption 
Studies" 
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a  The  first  monomer  formed  the  polar  block,  while  the  silyl-containing, 
second  monomer  formed  the  nonpolar  block  of  the  material. 

the  polar  units,  but  the  response  decreased  for  polymers 
containing  more  than  50%  of  the  silyl  monomer  (Figure  3b). 
Exposure  to  acetone,  however,  provided  an  example  of  an 
analyte  in  which  the  50:50  block  composition  was  the  most 
responsive  (Figure  3c).  Different  behavior  was  observed  upon 
exposure  to  ethyl  acetate  (Figure  3d).  These  results  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  responses  of  block  copolymers  are  not  a  simple 
function  of  their  constitution  and  suggest  that  multiblock 
structures  synthesized  by  living  polymerization  processes 
may  offer  an  interesting  approach  to  constructing  large 
libraries  of  chemically  diverse  polymeric  sensors. 

The  combination  of  the  use  of  block  copolymers  and 
plasticizers  suggests  that  a  highly  chemically  diverse  “nose- 
chip”  detector  array  could  be  formed  from  a  limited  number 
of  feedstock  solutions,  if  these  feedstocks  were  arrayed 
spatially  across  a  substrate  to  form  compositionally  distinct 
materials  at  each  position  in  the  array.  Such  a  procedure 
would  avoid  the  requirement  of  delivering  a  different 
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Figure  3.  Response  data  for  block  copolymers  as  a  function  of 
polymer  composition.  The  blocks  were  formed  from  living  polym¬ 
erization  of  a  polar  monomer  (left)  and  a  nonpolar  (silyl-containing) 
monomer,  as  displayed  in  Scheme  1.  Each  analyte  was  present  at 
5%  of  its  vapor  pressure  for  a  period  of  300  s,  with  the  background 
gas  being  laboratory  air.  The  values  on  the  ordinate  are  the  median 
maximum  relative  differential  resistance  responses,  ARmix/Rb,  of 
each  detector  during  the  analyte  exposure  period.  Data  were 
obtained  from  1 5  exposures  to  each  analyte,  with  every  individual 
analyte  exposure  performed  in  random  order. 

polymer  from  a  different  solution  to  each  pixel.  The 
electronics  that  form  the  basis  for  such  a  “nose-chip”,  having 
thousands  of  individually  addressable  pixels,  are  readily 
fabricated  using  conventional  CMOS  technology,  and  the 
behavior  of  such  combinatorially-formed  “nose-chips”  is 
under  investigation. 

Conclusions 

We  have  demonstrated  a  simple  technique  for  altering  the 
response  properties  of  polymer-based  chemiresistor  vapor 


Reports 

detectors  through  use  of  plasticizers.  The  approach  should 
be  applicable  to  a  variety  of  implementations  of  electronic 
noses.  In  addition,  a  series  of  well-defined  block  copolymers 
was  found  to  have  sorption  behavior  that  was  not  a  linear 
combination  of  the  properties  of  the  two  separate  blocks. 
Taken  together,  these  methods  suggest  approaches  for 
forming  large  numbers  of  compositionally  different  detectors 
from  a  limited  number  of  feedstock  solutions. 
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Detecting  Hidden  Targets:  A  Procedure  for  Studying  Performance  in  a 

Mine-Detection-like  Task 
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ABSTRACT 

We  report  preliminary  results  from  an  experiment  designed  to  study  the  perceptual  and  learning  processes  involved  in  the 
detection  of  land  mines.  Subjects  attempted  to  identify  the  location  of  spatially  distributed  targets  identified  by  a  sweeping  a 
cursor  across  a  computer  screen.  Each  point  on  the  screen  was  associated  with  a  certain  tone  intensity;  targets  were  louder 
than  “distractor”  objects.  We  looked  at  the  effects  on  target  detection  and  false-alarm  rates  of  the  intensity  difference 
between  target  and  distractor  signals,  the  number  of  distractors  and  training  order.  The  time  to  detect  50%  of  targets 
(threshold  detection  time)  was  measured  by  a  rapid  adaptive  technique  (PEST)  which  generated  reliable  thresholds  within 
few  trials.  The  results  are  consistent  with  a  simple  model  for  the  detection  of  cryptic  prey  by  foraging  predators:  search  was 
slower  with  more  distractors,  and  the  effect  of  distractors  was  greater  when  intensity  ratio  (IR)  was  lower.  Although  subjects 
got  no  accuracy  feedback,  performance  improved  somewhat  with  experience  and  was  better  in  the  low-IR  condition  when  it 
followed  the  high-IR  condition.  The  procedure  seems  to  be  a  useful  one  for  studying  more  complex  mine -related  detection 
tasks  with  a  range  of  signal  types  and  numbers  of  concurrent  detection  signals. 


Keywords:  land  mine  detection,  simulation,  threshold,  adaptive  staircase,  training,  foraging,  cryptic 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Land  mines  are  effective  barriers  to  the  extent  that  they  can  be  concealed.  Development  of  sensitive  metal-detection 
equipment  reduces  concealment,  but  has  led  to  the  evolution  of  low-metal  or  no-metal  mines,  which  pose  new  technical 
problems.  Mine  detection  will  always  be  subject  to  technical  limitations.  Mines  must  usually  be  detected  by  human 
operators  using  hand-held  devices.  Improving  the  performance  of  the  human  operator  in  the  man-machine  system  is 
therefore  just  as  important  as  perfecting  the  technology  of  detection. 

Testing  system  performance  in  a  naturalistic  setting  -  real  mine  lanes,  real  mines  -  is  expensive  and  difficult.  The 
human  operator  soon  learns  the  characteristics  of  the  setup,  at  which  point  data  become  less  useful.  Changing  the  setup  is 
expensive  and  time  consuming.  Two  ways  to  deal  with  this  problem  are  (a)  to  develop  a  “virtual  minefield,”  a  computer- 
based  system  that  closely  matches  the  natural  one  in  terms  of  the  tactile,  visual  and  auditory  information  presented  to  the 
operator.  Such  a  system  would  allow  the  effect  of  technical  and  training  modifications  on  operator  efficiency  to  be  tested 
directly.  And  (b)  to  learn  more  about  the  basic  psychological  processes  that  underlie  operator  performance  in  mine -detection 
tasks.  Option  (b)  is  less  direct  and  less  certain  to  succeed  than  option  (a),  but  may  suggest  specific  technical  changes  and 
may  have  long-run  benefits  in  adding  to  basic  science.  We  now  report  preliminary  results  from  a  project  aimed  at 
understanding  the  psychological  processes  involved  in  mine-detection-type  tasks. 

An  Analogy  from  Behavioral  Ecology 

Most  laboratory  studies  of  detection  involve  trial-by-trial  procedures  and  allow  the  test  subject  little  freedom  of 
action.  Their  focus  is  on  the  sensory  limitations  of  the  subject  not  on  the  way  the  subject  interacts  with  his  environment.  But 
mine  detection  is  more  like  the  problem  faced  by  a  predator  attempting  to  find  a  concealed  or  cryptic  (camouflaged)  prey 
than  a  sensory-discrimination  task.  There  is  a  substantial  amount  of  research  on  the  detection  of  cryptic  prey4'5'7  8'13. 
Relevant  work  has  looked  at  how  rate  of  target  (prey)  detection  depends  on  the  crypticity  of  the  target. 

For  example,  Gendron2  studied  in  a  semi-natural  environment  how  quail  forage  for  food  objects  that  matched  (high 
crypticity)  or  did  not  match  (low  crypticity)  their  background.  He  found  (a)  that  the  animals  rarely  made  a  mistake  (false 
alarm  rate  was  close  to  zero);  (b)  they  search  faster  for  the  less  cryptic  food.  Based  on  these  results,  Gendron  and  Staddon' 
proposed  a  descriptive  model  for  how  detection  of  cryptic  prey  depends  on  crypticity  and  search  rate.  Figure  1  shows  the 
suggested  relation.  Probability  of  detection  remains  high  with  conspicuous  (low  crypticity)  targets  at  all  but  the  highest 
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search  rates.  With  less  conspicuous  (cryptic)  targets,  probability  of  detection  decreases  rapidly  as  search  rate  increases. 
These  relationships  can  be  summarized  in  the  following  equation: 

PKd  +  (S/M)k  =  1 
or, 


Pd  =  |1  -  (S/Mf]llK,  K>  0.  (1) 

where  S  is  search  rate,  M  is  the  maximum  search  rate,  K  is  a  measure  of  crypticity,  or  how  well  the  target  is  masked  by 
extraneous  noise,  and  Pd  is  probability  of  detection.  The  model  predicts  that  the  probability  of  detecting  a  target,  Pd  is  a  joint 
function  of  both  target  crypticity  and  search  rate,  S.  Moreover, 
the  optimal  search  rate  (at  which  rate  of  target  detection  is 
maximized)  decreases  as  targets  become  more  cryptic. 

Figure  1  illustrates  a  further  assumption  of  the  model, 
that  all  curves  intersect  the  abscissa  at  the  maximum  search 
rate  (M).  This  represents  an  upper  limit  on  the  rate  of  search 
imposed  by  the  observer’s  perceptual  or  physiological  abilities 
or  by  the  detection  equipment.  In  more  complex  detection 
tasks,  with  two  target  types  that  differ  in  crypticity,  the  optimal 
search  rate  will  also  reflect  their  relative  densities3. 

Gendron  and  Staddon4  did  an  experiment  to  test  this 
model  with  human  subjects.  Subjects  searched  for  computer¬ 
generated  visual  targets.  The  targets  were  characters 
embedded  in  a  background  of  nontarget  symbols  (“distractors” 
or  “clutter”).  Crypticity  was  manipulated  by  varying  the 
number  of  distractor  characters  and  search  rate  was 
manipulated  by  varying  the  display  duration.  The  main  results 
were  (a)  that  probability  of  detection,  Pd  decreased  as  search 
rate  increased;  (b)  the  decrease  in  detection  probability  was 
more  rapid  for  more  cryptic  targets,;  and  (c)  that  Pd  tended  to 
converge  at  one  point  on  the  abscissa,  the  maximum  search 
rate1.  All  these  results  are  in  agreement  with  model 
predictions,  which  encouraged  us  to  use  the  model  as  a  starting 
point  for  the  present  study. 

Our  desktop-based  simulation  required  subjects  to  scan  a  patch  of  simulated  terrain  with  a  computer  mouse.  The 
terrain  contained  both  “mines”  (targets)  and  distractor  objects,  with  targets  producing  louder  auditory  signals.  We 
manipulated  crypticity  in  two  ways,  by  changing  the  relative  loudness  of  distractor  signals  and  by  increasing  the  density  of 
distractors.  Each  subject  was  tested  with  three  densities  of  distractors  at  two  signal  values  (a  total  of  six  conditions).  This 
permitted  us  to  study  the  effect  of  experience  in  two  ways,  by  presenting  difficult  detection  trials  before  easier  trials  or  vise 
versa,  and  by  repeating  the  first  condition  after  the  first  six  conditions. 

A  major  consideration  in  research  and  training  with  humans  is  to  collect  reliable  data  with  a  minimal  investment  of 
time  and  physical  resources.  The  forced-choice  procedures  used  in  previous  experiments  on  prey  detection  require  many 
trials  at  each  level  of  an  independent  variable.  We  therefore  used  an  adaptive  staircase  procedure,  specifically  developed  for 
rapidly  determining  stimulus  thresholds  (Pd  =  .5)  in  vision  and  audition,  to  study  target  detection  (see  review  by  Treutwein'~). 
This  procedure  increases  or  decreases  the  relevant  stimulus  parameter  trial-by-trial,  depending  on  whether  a  subject  made  an 
incorrect  or  correct  detection  on  the  preceding  trial.  The  increments  and  decrements  become  progressively  smaller  as  the 
threshold  is  located,  rapidly  converging  on  a  threshold.  In  our  simulation,  we  used  a  staircase  to  adjust  the  time  available  to 
search  terrain  until  Pd  =  0.5.  We  could  then  generate  psychometric  functions  relating  the  effects  of  signal  strength,  for 
example,  to  the  search  time  a  subject  required  to  find  50%  of  the  targets. 


SEARCH  RATE/M 

Figure  1  The  probability  of  detecting  a  target  as 
a  function  of  search  rate.  Curves  represent 
targets  differing  in  their  degree  of  crypticity.  The 
dashed  horizontal  line  at  Pd  =  0.5  indicates 
threshold  detection.  Search  rate  is  plotted  as  a 
proportion  of  maximum  rate. 


2.  METHODS 


Subjects  were  six  undergraduate  college  students,  five 
female  and  one  male.  They  were  paid  a  flat  hourly 
wage  for  serving.  Subjects  were  seated  at  a  computer 
and  given  the  following  instructions  to  read  while  the 
experimenter  read  them  aloud: 

This  study  is  designed  to  learn  about 
how  people  find  mines.  We  are  using  a  computer 
simulation  of  a  minefield  and  a  metal  detector  to 
simulate  real  problems  in  mine  finding. 

In  a  real  minefield,  a  person  searching 
for  buried  mines  uses  a  mine  detector  to  locate 
mines  and  mark  their  positions.  The  marks  are 
used  by  another  person  who  disarms  them.  A 
metal-detector  indicates  a  buried  mine  by  making 
a  tone  when  it  is  over  a  mine.  Unfortunately, 
metal  detectors  also  indicate  other  objects  like 
small  metal  fragments,  and  the  operator  must 
decide  whether  a  tone  indicates  a  mine  or  a 
harmless  object. 

Your  task  involves  using  the  computer 
mouse  to  (1)  scan  small  patches  of  a  simulated 
minefield  and  (2)  to  mark  the  locations  of  mines. 
The  computer’s  speakers  will  make  a  tone  when 
the  mouse  pointer  is  over  an  object.  You  must 
decide  if  the  object  is  a  mine  and  mark  it  by 
clicking  the  left  mouse  button.  You  must  only 
mark  mines. 


Subjects  were  then  shown  a  125  mm  square 
patch  of  simulated  terrain  (220  pixels  wide  by  200 
high),  a  light  brown  marbleized  pattern,  on  the 
computer  monitor.  The  terrain  contained  two  2  mm 
dots,  one  green  and  one  black.  They  were  told  that 
the  black  dot  represented  a  mine  (target)  and  the 
green  dot  represented  a  non-mine  object  (distractor). 

Then  they  were  asked  to  sweep  over  the  dots  with  the 
mouse  pointer  and  listen  to  the  tone  produced  by  the  speaker.  The  signal  frequency  was  constant  at  500  Hz,  The  volume  of 
the  signal  generated  by  target  and  distractor  varied  according  to  a  Gaussian  spatial  distribution.  Figure  2  is  a  visual 
representation  of  a  target  signal  (lower  right)  and  two  distractor  objects,  where  signal  volume  is  a  function  of  the  height  of  the 
distribution.  The  function  used  to  determine  signal  strength  for  a  target  was  the  following: 


Figure  2.  The  upper  panel  shows  a  two- 
dimensional  representation  of  target  and 
distractor  signal  strength.  The  contour  plot  is  an 
isometric  representation  of  the  spatial 
distribution  of  signal  strength  (z-axis)  for  a 
target  (lower  right)  and  two  distractors. 


hm  =  expHCr-m*)2  +  (y-my)2]/2G2m,  (2) 

where  h„,  is  the  magnitude  of  the  target  signal,  mx  and  my  are  the  target’s  position  on  the  terrain,  x  and  y  are  the  mouse-pointer 
position  on  the  terrain,  and  (Jm  was  6  pixels.  The  signal  strength  for  the  distractor  objects,  hm  was  determined  in  the  same 

way  except  that  h„  was  a  proportion  of  h„,  and  00=Oln/2.  The  value  of  h„  was  0.5 hm  in  the  low  target/distractor  signal 
conditions  and  ha  was  0.25 hm  in  the  high  target/distractor  signal  conditions. 

During  this  initial  training,  the  black  dot  (mine)  generated  an  83  db  tone  at  100  mm  from  the  speaker  at  the  peak;  the 
green  dot  (non-mine)  generated  a  65  db  tone  at  100  mm  from  the  speaker  at  the  peak.  They  were  then  presented  with  a  patch 
of  terrain  without  dots  and  they  were  told  that  the  mine  and  the  object  were  now  hidden  and  their  task  was  to  use  the  mouse 


to  locate  the  target.  When  they  located  the  target,  they  were  instructed  to  point  to  it  with  the  mouse  and  to  click  the  left 
mouse  button  to  mark  target  position.  Once  they  put  down  a  mark,  the  position  of  the  target  was  revealed.  Their  mark 
appeared  blue  if  it  was  within  the  target  “halo”  of  approximately  10  pixels  (6  mm)  from  the  target;  their  mark  appeared  red  if 
it  was  outside  the  halo.  They  were  given  these  training-with-feedback  trials  until  they  completed  ten  correct  detections  in  a 
row. 
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Subjects  began  experimental  conditions  immediately  after  meeting  the  training  criterion.  Trials  in  experimental 
conditions  were  similar  to  training  trials  except  that  there  was  no  feedback  about  correct  detections  and  there  was  a  “progress 
bar”  to  the  right  of  the  terrain.  The  progress  bar  indicated  the  time  remaining  in  a  trial.  Trial  duration  varied  between  5  and 
30  seconds  and  was  adjusted  between  trials  with  a  maximum  likelihood  procedure  known  as  the  “best  PEST”  (Parameter 

Estimation  by  Sequential  Testing6).  The 
PEST  procedure  arranged  very  long  and  very 
short  trials  at  the  outset  of  a  condition  (i.e., 
30-s  and  5-s),  and  then  used  correct 
detections  and  detection  failures  over 
successive  trials  to  estimate  the  threshold 
display  duration  (correct  detections  and 
detection  failures  were  determined  as 
described  for  training).  For  example, 
assuming  a  subject  detected  the  target  at  30-s 
but  not  at  5-s,  the  following  trials  might  be 
20-s  and  10-s.  If  the  subject  succeeded  with 
first  but  not  the  second,  the  PEST  would 
narrow  the  range  of  values  further,  and  so 
forth.  Conditions  were  terminated  after  40 
trials,  considered  adequate  for  reliable 
threshold  estimation  with  the  best  PEST 
procedure1". 
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Figure  3.  Upper  plots  show  mean  threshold  search  times  for  the 
HIGH-LOW  and  LOW -HIGH  groups.  Lower  plots  show  average 
false  alarms.  The  HIGH  conditions,  indicated  by  filled  points, 
contained  distractors  producing  65  db  signals;  the  LOW  conditions, 
indicated  by  open  points,  contained  distractors  producing  81  db 
signals.  Triangles  are  replications,  shifted  slightly  on  the  x-axis  to 
reduce  crowding.  Vertical  lines  are  standard  deviations.  Points  are 
fit  with  power  functions. 


Each  subject  was  exposed  to  seven 
conditions,  each  separated  by  a  five  minute 
rest  period  or  longer  at  the  subject’s  request. 
One  group  of  three  subjects  (HIGH-LOW 
Group)  first  experienced  three  successive 
conditions  in  which  the  target  signal  was  83 
db  and  the  distractor  signal  was  65  db  (as  in 
training).  The  first  of  these  conditions 
contained  2  distractors,  the  second  contained 
8  distractors,  and  the  third  contained  32 
distractors.  These  were  followed  by  three 
identical  conditions  but  in  which  the 


distractor  signal  was  81  db.  The  second 
group  of  three  subjects  (LOW -HIGH  Group),  completed  the  sequence  of  three  conditions  with  the  81  db  distractor  signal 
followed  by  the  three  conditions  with  the  65  db  distractor.  In  the  seventh  and  final  condition,  each  subject  repeated  his  or  her 
first  condition. 


3.  RESULTS 

Individual  subject’s  performances  are  summarized  in  the  Appendix.  Group  performances  are  displayed  in  Figure  3.  The 
upper  plots  show  threshold  search  times  as  a  function  of  the  intensity  ratio  and  distractor  number.  As  expected,  threshold 
time  was  consistently  greater  for  the  LOW  (more  cryptic,  lower  intensity  ratio)  condition.  Moreover,  the  effect  of  the 
intensity  ratio  was  more  or  less  constant  and  independent  of  the  number  of  distractors:  the  HIGH  and  LOW  curves  are  all 
parallel.  Although  the  number  of  data  points  is  too  small  to  be  sure,  the  function  relating  threshold  search  time  to  distractor 
number  appears  to  be  negatively  accelerated. 


The  lower  plots  in  Figure  3  show  the  mean  false  alarms  per 
trial  (FAR)  as  a  function  of  the  intensity  ratio  and  distractor 
number.  In  these  plots,  FAR  included  all  marks  outside  of  a  target 
halo.  The  FAR  for  the  HIGH  conditions  remained  low  at  all 
distractor  values,  while  the  FAR  for  the  LOW  condition  increased 
with  distractors  in  a  nearly  linear  function. 

The  data  in  Figure  3  are  replotted  in  Figure  4  to  illustrate 
the  effect  of  testing  order,  LOW-HIGH  vs.  HIGH-LOW,  on  search 
time.  Not  shown  in  Figure  4  are  data  from  the  last,  replication 
condition.  There  was  an  apparent  order  effect:  performance  on  the 
LOW  condition  was  slightly  better  if  it  followed  the  HIGH 
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Figure  4.  Performances  of  the  HIGH  (65  db 
distractors)  and  LOW  (81  db  distractors) 
conditions  plotted  together.  Open  points  and 
dotted  lines  show  results  of  the  first  three 
conditions,  filled  points  and  solid  lines  show 
results  of  the  next  three  conditions.  Plots  are  fitted 


Figure  5.  Comparison  of  results  from  subjects’  first  condition  condition  rather  than  preceded  it.  Another  order 
and  the  final  relocation  of  the  condition.  effect  is  seen  in  the  right  plot  of  Figure  4:  threshold 

search  times  for  the  two-distractor  conditions  are  higher  than  anticipated  by  the  function  for  both  groups  of  subjects.  The 
likely  explanation  is  that  this  was  the  first  LOW  condition  experienced  by  all  subjects.  Finally,  Figure  5  compares  the 
threshold  search  time  in  the  first  condition  with  the  final  replication  of  that  condition.  Five  of  the  six  subjects  showed  lower 
thresholds  in  the  replication,  but  as  seen  in  Figure  5,  the  reduction  was  modest. 
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Figure  6.  Display  durations  at  ten  trial  intervals.  The  HIGH- 
LOW  group  results  are  shown  in  the  upper  plots  and  the  LOW- 
HIGH  group  results  are  shown  in  the  lower  plots. 


Figure  6  shows  that  the  PEST 
procedure  was  almost  always  able  to  establish 
thresholds  well  within  the  40  trials  of  a 
condition.  On  the  x-axis  is  plotted  display 
duration  at  10-trial  intervals.  Successful 
determination  of  a  threshold  is  indicated  by  an 
increasingly  horizontal  trend  in  display 
duration.  For  example,  the  top-row  graphs 
show  data  from  the  High-Low  Group.  The 
solid  squares  show  display  duration  with  32 
distractors.  In  the  left  plot,  display  duration  is 
about  20-s  at  trial  10  and  remains  close  20-s  at 
20,  30,  and  40  trials.  This  indicates  that  the 
threshold  was  determined  by  the  10th  trial.  In 
the  right  plot,  however,  display  duration  is 
again  at  20-s  at  trial  10,  but  climbs  slightly, 
suggesting  that  the  threshold  may  have  been 
slightly  underestimated.  Visual  inspection  of 
Figure  5  suggests  that  the  PEST  produced 
reliable  results  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  LOW  conditions,  here  target  and  distractor 
signals  were  most  similar.  These  conditions 
might  have  benefited  from  additional  trials. 


4.  DISCUSSION 


The  solid  line  in  Figure  7  shows  how  the  PEST  threshold  measurement  is  related  to  the  search-rate  measure  predicted  by  the 
Gcndron-Staddon  model.  Setting  Pd=  0.5  and  rearranging,  the  relation  between  search  rate,  S,  and  the  crypticity  measure  K 
is: 


S_ioo<(LN('EXP(LN(0-5,*K)  +  1))/K) 


(3) 


The  search-crypticity  function  in  Figure  7  shows 
that  threshold  search  rate  remains  high  with  non-cryptic  prey 
and  then  suddenly  falls  off  as  crypticity  increases.  The 
problem,  of  course,  is  that  we  don’t  know  how  the  crypticity 
measure,  K,  is  related  to  actual  independent  variables  in  our 
study,  such  as  the  number  of  distractors.  We  have  provided  a 
rough  fit  to  our  findings  by  plotting  search  rate  in  each 
condition  as  a  proportion  of  maximum  search  rate.  And,  by 
assuming  that  search  rate  falls  close  to  zero  with  a  large 
number  of  distractors,  we  plot  crypticity  as  a  proportion  of 
maximum  distractors  (distractors  divided  by  100).  The 
model  provides  a  rough  fit  to  the  data  without  making  any 
provision  for  effects  of  intensity  ratio.  The  obtained  search 
rate  appears  to  fall  off  more  quickly  than  predicted,  the 
number  of  “crypticity”  values  we  used  tried  is  too  few  to  be 
sure. 


The  small  effect  of  the  intensity  ratio  on  threshold  Figure  7.  Search-crypticity  function  and  mean 

search  time  was  not  anticipated.  We  chose  the  IR  parameters  thresholds  from  the  present  study.  The  solid  line  shows 

in  the  experiment  after  we  found  values  that  produced  large  threshold  search  rate  as  a  function  of  crypticity 

differences  in  the  time  it  took  to  find  mines.  We  did  not  predicted  by  the  Gendion-Staddon  model.  Data  points 

anticipate  that  the  main  effect  of  decreasing  the  intensity  are  from  conditions  described  in  the  legend.  Other 

ratio  would  be  to  increase  FAR,  although  in  retrospect  the  details  in  text, 

finding  is  obvious.  This  is  a  major  departure  from  previous 
findings  on  prey  detection  by  animals  and  humans,  where 
FAR  stays  very  low  irrespective  of  the  intensity  ratio.  But  in 
fact,  our  simulation  data  closely  resemble  the  data  collected 

in  field  tests.  Those  data  show  fewer  false  alarms  with  the  metal  detector  than  with  the  ground-penetrating  radar  (GPR).  The 
reason  is  that  the  GPR  gives  the  same  auditory  signal  to  all  buried  objects,  as  in  our  low  signal/noise  condition. 


We  were  also  surprised  by  the  marginal  effect  of  training  history.  Many  studies  show  that  training  subjects  on 
progressively  more  difficult  discriminations,  a  procedure  called  fading,  results  in  more  rapid  learning  and  greater  accuracy 
(e.g.,  Sidman  &  Stoddard,  1967;  Terrace,  1963).  Our  HIGH-LOW  group  was  exposed  to  a  fading  regimen  but  showed  very 
little  benefit.  A  likely  reason  is  that  fading  requires  feedback.  Feedback  in  our  study  was  impoverished  in  that  our  subjects 
had  auditory  feedback  from  the  computer,  but  no  indication  of  whether  their  marks  were  on  target.  Training  is  such  a  critical 
issue  in  performance  that  this  question  merits  a  more  systematic  investigation. 

The  present  experiment  is  a  first  step  toward  the  development  of  a  valid  model  of  the  behavior  involved  in  the 
detection  of  hidden  targets.  Little  is  known  about  the  variables  that  must  be  included  in  a  more  complete  model  and  how 
they  contribute  to  the  final  performance.  The  ultimate  value  of  a  model  will  be  to  predict  performance  under  novel  conditions 
and  to  suggest  ways  to  make  the  feedback  from  sensors  most  useful  to  the  human  operator. 
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7.  APPENDIX 


Subjects’  mean  search  threshold  and  false-alarm  rate  for  the  last  ten  trials  of  each  condition. 


Search  time(sec) 


False-alarm  rate 


Subj. 

Distractors 

High  Signal 

Low  Signal 

High  Signal 

Low  Signal 

High-to-low  group 

HL1 

2 

10.8 

13.0 

0.2 

0.0 

8 

10.8 

19.8 

0.0 

0.8 

32 

15.6 

16.8 

0.2 

0.7 

2 

10.4 

0.1 

HL2 

2 

10.2 

25.4 

0.3 

0.0 

8 

13.2 

10.4 

0.2 

0.6 

32 

22.2 

25.8 

0.4 

1.0 

2 

5.6 

0.3 

HL3 

2 

15.0 

13.0 

0.3 

0.2 

8 

18.2 

19.0 

0.6 

0.9 

32 

22.0 

29.0 

0.3 

1.0 

2 

13.0 

0.4 

Low-to-high  group 

LH1 

2 

25.0 

9.2 

0.2 

0.7 

8 

17.0 

12.8 

0.0 

0.8 

32 

27.4 

21.0 

0.3 

0.5 

2 

22.8 

0.0 

LH2 

2 

14.6 

15.0 

0.7 

0.5 

8 

15.0 

20.8 

0.6 

0.9 

32 

23.8. 

17.0 

0.6 

1.0 

2 

9.0 

0.3 

LH3 

2 

12.4 

12.2 

0.2 

0.2 

8 

29.0 

13.6 

0.2 

0.4 

32 

29.0 

21.0 

0.1 

0.9 

2 

12.8 

0.0 
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Abstract 


A  new  dielectric  rod  antenna  design  modified  from  its  previous  version  developed  by  Chen  [IEEE  Trans.  Geosci.  Remote 
Sens,  (accepted  for  publication)]  is  presented.  Such  an  antenna  is  useful  in  detecting  small  and  shallow  subsurface  objects 
with  excellent  depth  and  spatial  resolutions.  These  features  make  it  useful  in  detecting  small  anti-personnel  (AP)  mines, 
pavement  cracks  and  the  surface  layer.  Broad  bandwidth  electromagnetic  energy  is  fed  into  the  rod  from  one  end,  guided 
along  the  rod  and  then  radiated  from  the  other  end  where  the  rod  diameter  is  linearly  tapered  to  a  point.  The 
tapered-permittivity  design  uses  an  additional  permittivity  taper  to  overcome  the  problem  of  a  frequency-dependent  pattern 
when  high  dielectric  material  is  used  for  size  reduction.  This  new  design  reduces  the  internal  reflections  at  the  tapered 
section  and  results  in  better  efficiency  and  less  antenna  clutter.  ©2001  Published  by  Elsevier  Science  B.V. 

Keywords:  Antenna;  Ground  penetration  radar;  Landmines;  Modeling 


1.  Introduction 

Ground  penetrating  radars  (GPR’s)  have  been  used 
as  non-intrusive  instruments  for  subsurface  investiga¬ 
tion  (Noon  et  al.,  2000;  Plumb,  1998;  Sato,  1996; 
Redman,  1994).  For  deep  applications,  a  GPR  is 
usually  operated  in  the  MHz  frequency  range  to 
achieve  a  greater  penetration  but  with  a  poorer  depth 
resolution.  For  shallow  applications,  such  as  the 
detection  of  buried  landmines,  the  1-6  GHz  fre¬ 
quency  range  gives  a  reasonable  trade-off  between 
penetration  and  depth  resolution.  For  all  GPR 
systems,  the  antenna  design  plays  a  vital  role  in 
measurement  performance.  Broad  bandwidth,  good 
efficiency,  low  antenna  clutter,  and  weak  antenna- 
ground  interaction  are  the  major  requirements  of  a 
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good  GPR  antenna.  Note  that  antenna  clutter  could  6i 
be  broadband  such  as  feed  point  reflection  and  direct  62 
coupling,  or  narrowband  such  as  ringing.  Most  63 
deep-application  GPR’s  place  their  antennas  close  to  64 
the  ground  surface  for  coupling  more  energy  into  65 
ground,  and  less  radiation  above  the  ground  and  less  66 
surface  scattering.  A  major  drawback  of  this  configu-  67 
ration  is  the  strong  antenna-ground  interaction  that  68 
can  significantly  change  the  characteristics  of  the  69 
antenna.  This  has  been  shown  in  the  literature  (Proc-  70 
ter,  1950;  Abul-Kassem,  1972;  Hayes,  1983).  Such  71 
an  interaction  produces  noticeable  antenna  clutter  72 
and  limits  the  antenna  to  be  applicable  to  only  a  few  73 
ground  conditions.  In  a  well-controlled  environment,  74 
the  effects  of  the  interaction  can  be  removed  via  the  75 
use  of  a  known  buried  calibration  target;  however,  in  76 
reality,  it  is  not  practical  to  dig  a  hole  for  the  11 
placement  of  a  calibration  target  since  the  distur-  7  8 
bance  of  the  soil  usually  changes  the  electrical  char- 
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82  acteristics  of  the  soil  as  well.  In  addition,  the  perfor- 

83  mance  of  such  a  GPR  system  would  depend  heavily 

84  on  the  surface  and  soil  conditions,  which  often  vary 

85  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place. 

8  6  It  is  usually  desirable  to  elevate  the  GPR  antenna 
87  off  the  ground  for  shallow  applications  to  achieve 
8  8  faster  survey  speed  and  less  antenna-target  and  an- 

89  tenna-ground  interactions.  Faster  speed  is  gained 

90  from  a  larger  radiation  beam  coverage  and  freedom 

91  of  sensor  motion.  However,  two  major  problems  are 

92  the  ground  surface  scattering  that  reduces  both  radar 

93  efficiency,  and  sensitivity.  The  surface  roughness 

94  creates  undesirable  clutter  that  arrives  at  the  radar 

95  over  a  wide  time  range  due  to  scattering  from  differ- 

96  ent  patches  of  surface  within  the  illumination  spot. 

97  This  clutter  also  masks  out  the  desired  responses 

98  from  shallow  targets.  This  situation  becomes  worse 

99  as  the  antenna  height  above  the  ground  increases. 

100  One  way  to  reduce  the  reflection  from  the  ground 

101  surface  is  to  illuminate  the  ground  at  an  oblique 

102  angle  when  the  surface  is  not  too  rough.  Unfortu- 

103  nately,  this  remedy  increases  the  illumination  area 

104  and  causes  further  spreading  of  the  surface  clutter 

105  and  makes  it  even  more  difficult  to  detect  a  buried 

106  object.  A  focused-beam  illumination  can  be  used  to 

107  achieve  a  greater  antenna-to-ground  distance  while 

108  minimizing  the  illumination  spot  on  the  ground  (Chen 

109  et  al.,  2000b).  The  minimum  achievable  spot  size  is 
no  limited  to  approximately  one  wavelength  associated 
in  with  the  lowest  operation  frequency.  However,  this 

112  minimum  spot  size  can  only  be  achieved  when  the 

113  reflector  size  is  several  wavelengths.  Although  a 

114  stronger  surface  reflection  was  received  from  the 
ns  vertical  illumination,  it  was  shown  that  such  a  reflec- 

116  tion  can  be  easily  separated  from  the  desired  land- 

117  mine  responses  because  of  the  broad  bandwidth  and 
ns  minimal  ringing.  Some  disadvantages  associated  with 

119  a  focused  reflector  system  include  frequency-depen- 

120  dent  spot  size,  bulky  reflector,  high  wind  resistance, 

121  visual  blockage  and  difficult  calibration.  These  dis- 

122  advantages  make  a  focused-beam  design  less  desir- 

123  able  than  the  new  dielectric  rod  antenna  design  for 

124  field  operations. 

125  An  ultra-wide  bandwidth  dielectric  rod  antenna 

126  design  was  introduced  for  improved  performance  in 

127  detecting  anti-personnel  (AP)  landmines  (Chen  et  al., 

128  accepted  for  publication).  Chen’s  design  is  similar  to 
previous  narrowband  “ployrod  antennas”  (Mueller 


129 

and  Tyrrell,  1947;  Walter,  1965)  but  has  much  greater  130 
bandwidth  due  to  the  introduction  of  broadband  exci-  131 
tation  structure.  A  dielectric  rod  with  a  circular  or  132 
square  cross-section  was  used  to  guide  broadband  133 
electromagnetic  energy.  The  HEn  hybrid  mode  is  134 
first  excited  from  one  end  of  the  rod  using  a  special  135 
broadband  feed  structure.  The  electromagnetic  en-  136 
ergy  then  propagates  along  the  rod  with  most  of  its  137 
energy  confined  within  the  rod  when  the  cross-sec-  138 
tion  dimension  is  greater  then  the  longest  operational  139 
wavelength  in  the  material.  The  phase  velocity  is  140 
nearly  constant  and  solely  determined  by  the  internal  141 
material.  As  the  diameter  becomes  less  than  a  wave-  142 
length,  more  energy  begins  to  propagate  external  to  143 
the  rod  and  causes  the  phase  velocity  to  be  a  func-  144 
tion  of  both  the  internal  and  external  materials.  At  145 
the  other  end  of  the  rod,  radiation  was  introduced  by  14  6 
gradually  tapering  the  rod  dimension  to  a  point.  This  147 
approach  works  well  for  a  rod  made  of  low  dielectric  14  8 
material.  In  order  to  further  reduce  the  rod  size,  149 
material  with  high  permittivity  must  be  used.  This  150 
would  require  a  long  taper  section  such  that  the  end  151 
reflection  occurring  at  the  material-air  interface  is  152 
kept  small.  However,  a  longer  taper  section  results  in  153 
undesirable  spreading  of  the  radiation  center.  That  is,  154 
the  lower  frequency  energy  is  radiated  from  the  155 
beginning  of  the  taper  and  the  higher  frequency  15  6 
energy  is  radiated  close  to  the  tip.  Such  a  spreading  157 
causes  the  radiation  pattern  to  be  frequency-depen-  158 
dent  and  a  careful  calibration  is  required  to  remove  159 
such  a  dependency.  160 

Section  2  discusses  modified  dielectric  rod  an-  i6i 
tenna  design  with  a  permittivity  taper  in  addition  to  162 
the  diameter  taper.  The  field  characteristics  of  the  163 
new  rod  will  be  presented  in  Section  3  using  a  164 
three-dimensional  (3D)  numerical  model  based  on  165 
finite  difference  time  domain  (FDTD)  technique  166 
(Yee,  1966).  Final  conclusions  will  be  given  in  167 
Section  4. 

168 

169 

2.  Tapered-permittivity  dielectric  rod  antenna  170 

171 

The  ultra-wide  bandwidth  dielectric  rod  antenna  172 
developed  by  Chen  et  al.  (accepted  for  publication)  173 
utilizes  a  circular  dielectric  cylinder  made  of  homo-  174 
geneous  material  to  guide  the  electromagnetic  energy 
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177  Fig.  1 .  Illumination  spot  size  as  a  function  of  tip  height  above  the 
ground. 


using  the  fundamental  hybrid  mode.  The  electromag-  179 
netic  radiation  was  then  generated  by  removing  the  iso 
guiding  structure  in  the  end  taper  section  where  the  isi 
diameter  was  gradually  reduced  to  zero  to  minimize  182 
internal  reflections  occurring  at  the  material-air  in-  i83 
terface.  The  design  of  this  tapered  section  is  very  i84 
important.  It  serves  as  both  a  smooth  terminator  as  i85 
well  as  an  efficient  broadband  radiator.  If  the  taper-  is 6 
ing  is  done  too  rapidly,  large  internal  reflections  187 
would  occur  due  to  impedance  mismatch.  This  in-  iss 
creases  the  antenna  clutter  as  well  as  reduces  the  is 9 
antenna  efficiency.  The  radiated  fields  propagate  190 
mainly  in  the  forward  direction  with  spherical  phase  191 
fronts.  The  illumination  spot  size  on  the  ground  can 


194  Fig.  2.  Scanned  data  of  buried  low-metallic  mines:  (a)  TS-50  (AP),  2.5-cm  depth;  (b)  PMA-3  (AP),  5-cm  depth;  (c)  M-19  (AT),  4.4-cm 
depth;  (d)  VS-2.2  (AT),  8.3-cm  depth. 
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195 

196  be  controlled  by  the  antenna  height  as  illustrated  in 

197  Fig.  1.  By  placing  the  antenna  tip  close  to  the  ground 

198  surface,  a  small  illumination  spot  can  be  obtained  to 

199  reduce  the  undesired  clutter  due  to  rough  surface 

200  scattering,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  spatial  resolu- 

201  tion  that  is  important  in  detecting  a  small  target. 

202  The  rod  antenna  design  has  been  applied  to  the 

203  detection  of  buried,  small,  non-metallic  anti-person- 

204  nel  landmines  with  good  success.  Some  measure- 

205  ment  data  obtained  from  a  government  landmine  test 

206  site.  Fort  A.P.  Hill,  are  shown  in  Fig.  2  for  various 

207  mine  types  and  depths.  The  soil  in  the  site  contains  a 

208  mixture  of  sand,  clay  and  small  gravels.  The  relative 

209  permittivity  and  conductivity  at  the  site  was  mea- 

210  sured  to  be  approximately  8  and  0.01  S/m,  respec- 

211  tively.  Each  figure  plots  the  time -domain  radar  re- 

212  sponses  converted  from  the  original  swept-frequency 

213  data  (2-6  GHz)  as  the  rod  antenna  moved  across  the 

214  ground.  The  delay  time  of  the  received  signal  and  the 

215  antenna  position  are  indicated  by  the  vertical  and 

216  horizontal  scales,  respectively.  The  measured  field 

217  amplitude  is  indicated  by  grayscale  where  the  posi- 

218  tive  and  negative  amplitudes  are  represented  by  light 

219  and  dark  colors,  respectively.  These  are  unprocessed 

220  data.  The  strong  surface  reflections  are  clearly  seen 

221  at  earlier  time  (top  of  the  figure).  This  surface  reflec- 

222  tion  can  be  significantly  reduced,  if  desired,  using 

223  processing  techniques  (Salvati  et  al.,  1998).  It  is  also 

224  noticed  that  different  mine  types  show  different  spa- 

225  tial-temporal  features  that  can  be  used  for  further 

226  target  identification.  These  results  demonstrate  the 

227  fine  spatial  and  time  resolution  achieved  by  the  low 

228  antenna  clutter  and  broadband  characteristics  of  the 

229  new  dielectric  rod  antenna. 

230  In  the  previous  design  (Chen  et  al.,  accepted  for 

231  publication),  the  rod  was  made  of  a  homogeneous 

232  material  that  has  a  constant  permittivity.  A  rod  made 

233  of  higher  permittivity  is  highly  desirable  since  it  can 

234  be  small,  light  and  have  finer  spatial  resolution. 

235  However,  a  high-permittivity  rod  requires  a  longer 

236  taper  section  in  order  to  keep  the  internal  reflection 

237  to  a  minimum.  A  longer  taper  also  results  in  unde- 

238  sired  dispersion  and  frequency-dependent  radiation 

239  patterns  similar  to  that  found  in  narrowband  “poly- 

240  rod  antennas”  in  the  early  days  (Mueller  and  Tyrrell, 

241  1947;  Watson  and  Horton,  1948).  This  is  because  the 

242  lower  frequency  components  radiate  earlier  in  the 
taper  region  and  the  higher  frequency  components 


radiate  near  the  end.  Such  a  frequency-dependent  244 
behavior  requires  additional  complicated  procedures  245 
to  calibrate  the  measured  data.  24  6 

The  new  tapered-permittivity  rod  antenna  design  247 
introduces  an  additional  permittivity  taper  to  the  248 
tapered  section.  Notice  that  the  previous  design  at-  249 
tempted  to  vary  wave  impedance  by  gradually  reduc-  250 
ing  the  rod  dimension  to  match  that  of  free  space.  251 
This  is  similar  to  the  problem  of  matching  two  252 
transmission  lines  with  different  characteristic  253 
impedance  investigated  by  Collin  (1956)  and  many  254 
other  people.  The  new  design  attempts  to  vary  the  255 
wave  impedance  by  varying  both  the  diameter  and  256 
the  permittivity  simultaneously. 

257 

258 

3.  Numerical  model  of  the  tapered-permittivity  259 
rod  antenna 

260 

261 

A  three-dimensional  numerical  model  was  setup  262 
using  the  FDTD  technique  to  study  the  field  charac-  263 
teristics  of  the  new  design.  Fig.  3  shows  the  sideview  264 
of  the  tip  portion  of  the  3D  model.  The  model  was  265 
enclosed  by  a  perfectly  matched  layer  (PML)  (Zhao  266 
and  Cangellaris,  1996)  to  avoid  artificial  reflections  267 
caused  by  space  truncation.  The  diameter  and  rela-  268 
tive  permittivity  of  the  rod  are  7.62  cm  and  3,  269 
respectively.  Different  permittivity  layers  are  shown  270 
by  different  grayscales  in  the  tip  section.  The  actual  271 
profile  of  the  relative  permittivity  is  also  plotted  in  272 
Fig.  4.  The  taper  section  was  made  of  seven  layers  273 
with  relative  permittivity  varying  from  3  to  1.15  at  274 
the  tip.  Each  layer  has  the  same  thickness  that  was  275 
chosen  to  be  approximately  a  quarter  of  the  wave-  27  6 
guide  wavelength  at  the  center  frequency.  The  diam-  277 
eter  of  the  rod  in  the  taper  section  decreases  linearly  278 
to  nearly  a  point  at  the  tip.  279 

Two  snap  shots  of  the  calculated  electromagnetic  280 
fields  propagating  down  the  rod  are  plotted  in  Fig.  5.  281 
The  amplitude  of  the  electric  fields  is  indicated  by  282 
the  grayscale.  This  simulation  uses  a  transient  cur-  2  83 
rent  pulse  in  the  form  of  a  differentiated  Gaussian  2  84 
given  by  Eq.  (1): 

285 

/0(f)  =  l/2e05ae""!  (1) 
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Fig.  3.  Partial  view  of  the  three-dimensional  FDTD  model  of  the  new  dielectric  rod  antenna  with  tapered  permittivity. 


288 

289  where  a  =  (t  —  3.2Tb)/Tb  and  rb  =  7.2  X  10_1 1  s. 

290  This  pulse  was  chosen  to  contain  significant  fre- 

291  quency  content  over  the  desired  2-6  GHz  frequency 

292  range.  It  is  noticed  that  the  electromagnetic  energy  is 

293  effectively  guided  within  the  rod  before  radiating 

294  out.  One  can  also  see  the  electromagnetic  fields 
radiating  away  from  the  taper  section  with  spherical 


2  97  Fig.  4.  Profile  of  the  relative  permittivity  in  the  tapered  section  of 
the  new  dielectric  rod. 


298 

phase  fronts.  These  results  are  similar  to  those  ob-  299 
tained  from  a  rod  made  of  constant  permittivity  300 
(Chen  et  al.,  accepted  for  publication).  A  closer  301 
investigation  reveals  that  the  new  design  generates  302 
much  less  internal  reflections  in  the  taper  section.  303 
This  is  shown  in  Fig.  6  by  comparing  the  reflected  304 
responses  from  constant-permittivity  and  tapered-  305 
permittivity  cases.  It  is  observed  that  instead  of  306 
having  a  large  reflection  near  the  tip  (see  dashed  307 
line)  for  the  constant-permittivity  case,  many  small  308 
reflections  occur  at  the  interfaces  between  the  layers  309 
for  the  tapered  cases.  The  total  reflected  energy  from  310 
the  tapered-permittivity  case  was  found  to  be  16  dB  311 
less  than  that  from  the  constant-permittivity  case  312 
with  the  same  cone  geometry.  313 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  optimization  has  been  314 
applied  yet  to  the  above  design.  One  can  certainly  315 
utilize  many  existing  optimization  algorithms  to  ob-  31 6 
tain  an  optimal  taper  design  in  both  dimension  and  317 
permittivity  to  meet  a  tolerable  reflection  level  with  31 8 
a  minimal  taper  length.  This  goal  is  important  in  319 
minimizing  the  movement  of  the  radiation  center  320 
over  the  operational  frequency  range  such  that  the  321 
radiation  pattern  is  relatively  insensitive  to  frequency  322 
variation. 
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Fig.  5.  Snap  shots  of  the  FDTD  simulated  field  distributions:  (a)  guided  fields;  (b)  field  radiating  out  from  the  tapered  section. 


325 

32  6  Fig.  7  plots  the  magnitude  of  the  radiated  field  as 

327  a  function  of  both  frequency  and  position  along  a 

328  straight  line  2.5  cm  away  from  the  rod  tip  and 

329  parallel  to  the  electric  field.  It  is  observed  that  the 

330  radiation  beamwidth  varies  only  a  little  over  a  broad 
frequency  range  (above  2.5  GHz).  It  is  noted  that  for 


frequencies  below  approximately  2.4  GHz,  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  rod,  i.e.  7.62  cm,  becomes  less  than  one 
wavelength  (in  material)  and  the  electromagnetic 
energy  becomes  loosely  guided  in  this  low  frequency 
region.  It  was  also  found  that  the  above  pattern  from 
the  tapered-permittivity  design  is  more  stable  than 


335 

336 

337 

338 

339 

340 


333  Fig.  6.  Comparison  of  the  responses  reflected  from  the  tapered 

334  section  between  the  constant-permittivity  and  tapered-permittivity 
design. 


Y(m)  342 

Fig.  7.  Radiated  field  distribution  plotted  as  a  function  of  fre-  343 
quency  and  position  on  the  ground  surface  2.5  cm  away  from  the  344 
rod  tip. 


345 
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34  6  that  from  the  constant-permittivity  design.  Fig.  8 

347  plots  the  amplitude  contour  of  the  radiated  field  at  4 

348  GHz  on  the  ground  surface  2.5  cm  away  from  the 

349  rod  tip.  Fig.  8(a)  and  (b)  corresponds  to  the  parallel 
and  perpendicular  field  components  with  respect  to 


(a) 


Y  (inches) 


(b) 


Y  (inches) 


352  Fig.  8.  Radiated  field  distributions  on  the  ground  surface  2.5  cm 

353  away  from  the  rod  tip:  (a)  co-polarization  component;  (b)  cross¬ 
polarization  component. 


354 

the  polarization  of  the  excitation.  These  patterns  also  355 
show  improved  rotational  symmetry  compared  to  356 
that  obtained  from  a  constant-permittivity  rod.  357 

358 

4.  Conclusions  359 

360 

A  new  broadband  dielectric  rod  antenna  with  a  36i 
tapered-permittivity  radiation  head  was  presented.  362 
The  original  constant-permittivity  taper  design  works  363 
well  for  low-permittivity  rod.  However,  it  faces  a  364 
potential  dispersion  problem  for  high-permittivity  rod  365 
due  to  the  requirement  of  a  long  taper  length.  The  366 
new  tapered-permittivity  rod  antenna  design  signifi-  367 
candy  reduced  the  internal  reflections  from  the  radia-  368 
tion  head  (tapered  section)  for  the  same  taper  length.  369 
This  means  a  shorter  taper  length  can  be  achieved  370 
for  a  similar  reflection  level  obtained  from  the  con-  371 
stant-permittivity  rod.  It  was  also  found  that  the  372 
radiated  pattern  on  the  ground  surface  from  the  new  373 
design  is  relatively  frequency-independent  and  rota-  374 
tionally  symmetric.  The  10-dB  spot  size  on  the  375 
ground  2.5  cm  away  was  found  to  be  approximately  37  6 
one  wavelength  at  the  lowest  frequency,  i.e.  2  GHz.  377 
Such  a  small  spot  size  is  important  in  detecting  small  378 
objects.  The  antenna  size  of  the  new  rod  antenna  is  379 
significantly  smaller  than  a  focusing  reflector  in  380 
achieving  a  similar  spot  size.  The  new  tapered-per-  38i 
mittivity  design  allows  one  to  design  a  rod  antenna  382 
with  high  permittivity  material  such  that  one  can  383 
achieve  a  smaller  size,  lighter  weight  and  finer  spa-  384 
tial  resolution.  385 

In  addition  to  the  landmine  application,  this  new  38  6 
antenna  design  will  also  be  useful  for  other  non-de-  387 
structive  inspections  that  require  high  spatial  and  388 
temporal  resolutions.  Fully  polarimetric  version  of  38  9 
the  broadband  dielectric  rod  antenna  is  also  being  390 
developed.  391 

392 
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Optimizing  fusion  architectures  for  limited  training  data  sets 
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ABSTRACT 

A  method  is  described  to  improve  the  performance  of  sensor  fusion  algorithms.  Data  sets  available  for  training  fusion 
algorithms  are  often  smaller  than  desired,  since  the  sensor  suite  used  for  data  acquisition  is  always  limited  by  the 
slowest,  least  reliable  sensor.  In  addition,  the  fusion  process  expands  the  dimension  of  the  data,  which  increases  the 
requirement  for  training  data.  By  using  structural  risk  minimization,  a  technique  of  statistical  learning  theory,  a 
classifier  of  optimal  complexity  can  be  obtained,  leading  to  improved  performance.  A  technique  for  jointly  optimizing 
the  local  decision  thresholds  is  also  described  for  hard-decision  fusion.  The  procedure  is  demonstrated  for  EMI,  GPR 
and  MWIR  data  acquired  at  the  US  Army  mine  lanes  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill,  VA,  Site  71A.  It  is  shown  that  fusion  of 
features,  soft  decisions,  and  hard  decisions  each  yield  improved  performance  with  respect  to  the  individual  sensors. 
Fusion  decreases  the  overall  error  rate  (false  alarms  and  missed  detections)  from  roughly  20%  for  the  best  single 
sensor  to  roughly  10%  for  the  best  fused  result. 

Keywords:  Sensor  fusion,  statistical  learning  theory,  support  vector  machines,  pattern  classification 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Sensor  fusion  has  been  proposed  as  a  means  of  meeting  stressing  requirements  in  detection  of  land  mines.  Fusion 
offers  the  potential  for  increased  probability  of  detection,  decreased  false  alarm  rates,  and  operation  in  a  broader 
range  of  environments.  A  very  large  number  of  sensor  technologies  have  been  proposed  for  mine  detection,1  and 
that  number  continues  to  grow. 

Mine  detection,  whether  done  with  a  single  sensor  of  a  fused  suite,  can  be  viewed  as  a  classification  problem 
in  which  sensor  data  must  be  classified  as  representing  mines  or  clutter.  Suppose  that  we  are  given  sensor  data  x 
with  which  to  determine  the  truth  of  hypotheses  H ^  that  describe  the  presence  of  absence  of  a  mine.  We  do  so 
by  choosing  H k  to  maximize  the  Bayes’  risk  or,  when  only  the  probability  of  error  is  important,  by  choosing  the 
hypothesis  that  maximizes  the  a  posteriori  probability  Pr(IA|x).  A  fundamental  tenet  of  sensor  fusion  (or  of  any 
classification  process)  is  that  more  information  cannot  degrade  performance.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  additional 
independent  sensor  data  y  that  is  positively  correlated  with  H &  (i.e.,  for  which  Pr(y|Rfc)  >  Pr(y))  will  produce 
Pr(-Hfc|x, y)  >  Pr(Rfc|x). 

The  probabilities  appearing  in  the  above  expressions  are  unknown  and  must  be  estimated  from  data.  All  classi¬ 
fication  problems  require  training  data  from  which  the  desired  classification  process  is  learned.*  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  these  training  data  have  a  strong  influence  on  the  performance  of  the  classifier.  Although  many  classifiers 
are  known  to  produce  optimal  performance  asymptotically  (i.e.,  when  the  amount  of  training  data  is  infinite),  per¬ 
formance  based  on  a  finite  training  set  may  fail  to  meet  expectations.  The  problem  of  limited  training  data  is  acute 
for  mine  detection  in  general,  and  for  sensor  fusion  in  particular.  When  multi-sensor  data  collections  are  performed, 
the  data  set  useful  for  fusion  is  limited  by  the  performance  of  the  slowest  or  least  reliable  sensor. 

The  usefulness  of  a  sensor-fused  system  (or  any  classifier)  depends  on  its  ability  to  generalize,  i.e.,  to  detect 
mines  in  data  not  seen  previously.  It  is  well  known  that  problems  with  limited  training  data  manifest  themselves 
during  generalization.2  Classifiers  that  perform  well  on  their  training  data  but  generalize  poorly  typically  employ  an 
architecture  or  an  approximation  to  a  decision  surface  that  is  too  complex  for  the  training  data.  Problems  of  this 
type  arise  in  many  classifiers,  including  fc-nearest  neighbor  and  neural  networks. 

Corresponding  author:  B.A.B.  (614)  292-0076  (voice),  (614)  292-7297  (fax),  baertlein.l@osu.edu 
*A  sufficiently  accurate  physical  model  can  supply  the  equivalent  of  training  data,  but  for  many  mine  detecting  sensors  the  random 
environment  has  a  strong  influence  on  the  sensor  data,  leading  to  an  impractical  number  of  model  variables. 


In  this  work  we  describe  methods  of  optimizing  the  design  of  a  classifier  for  a  given  training  data  set.  For  feature- 
level  fusion  we  employ  recent  developments  in  statistical  learning  theory  (SLT),3  which  permits  us  to  bound  the 
performance  of  classifiers  designed  with  limited  training  data.  Some  essential  aspects  of  SLT  as  it  relates  to  mine 
detection  are  described  in  Section  2.  The  architecture  of  the  fusion  algorithm  (classifier)  determines  its  complexity, 
which  can  be  bounded  by  SLT.  The  Vapnik-Chervonenkis  (VC)  dimension  of  the  classifier  provides  a  means  of 
assessing  the  classifier  complexity.  For  any  classification  problem,  there  is  an  optimum  complexity.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  largely  impossible  to  estimate  the  VC  dimension  of  most  classifiers.  One  can  implement  SLT  using  a  new  form 
of  classifier  known  as  the  support  vector  machine  (SVM),  for  which  the  complexity  is  readily  controlled.  It  has 
been  observed  that  SVMs  exhibit  performance  that  meets  or  exceeds  that  of  other  classifiers.  SVMs  are  described  in 
Section  3.  We  describe  in  Section  4  a  method  of  jointly  optimizing  the  individual  decision  thresholds  for  decision-level 
fusion  of  hard  decisions.  In  Section  5  we  apply  these  methods  to  multi-sensor  demining  data  collected  at  The  US 
Army  mine  lanes  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill,  VA  (Site  71A).  The  data  comprise  samples  of  surrogates  and  buried  mines  with 
known  positions.  The  sensor  suite  used  included  an  EMI  sensor,  a  GPR,  and  an  MWIR  camera.  Concluding  remarks 
appear  in  Section  6. 


2.  STATISTICAL  LEARNING  THEORY 

Statistical  learning  theory,  also  referred  to  as  Vapnik-Chervonenkis  (VC)  theory,  has  been  under  development  since 
the  1970s.  In  this  section  we  summarize  the  relevant  parts  of  that  theory.  Descriptions  of  SLT  have  been  given  by 
Vapnik  at  an  overview  level3  and  at  a  deeper  level.4  Review  works  by  Scholkopf  et  al.5  and  by  Burges6  may  also  be 
consulted  for  details  not  presented  here. 

Consider  the  following  problem:  Given  N  i.i.d.  samples  of  training  (sensor)  data  x,-  with  true  classification  yi 
(e.g.,  y,  =  1  if  sample  x,;  corrresponds  to  a  mine  and  yi  =  0  otherwise),  we  wish  to  discover  the  classifier  (function) 
y  =  -F(x)  that  will  return  the  true  identity  y  when  presented  with  an  input  sample  x.  We  approximate  this  function 
by  using  training  data  to  estimate  parameters  a  for  a  family  of  functions  F(x;  cc).  The  risk  or  expected  loss  for  the 
classifier  is  given  by 

^(«)  =  /  dx  j  dyL(y,  F(x;  a))  Pr(x,  y)  (1) 

where  L  is  a  loss  function.  The  function  L(y,  y')  provides  a  measure  of  the  “distance”  between  the  true  output  y 
and  the  estimate  y'  =  F(x,  a).  For  mine  detection  we  are  primarily  interested  in  a  loss  function  of  the  form 

{Coi  y  =  0,  F(x,a)  =  1  (false  alarm) 

Cio  y  =  1,  F(x,  a)  =  0  (missed  detection)  (2) 

0  y  =  F(x,  a),  (correct  decision) 

where  Coi  and  Cio  are  the  costs  of  a  false  alarm  and  missed  detection  respectively.  Clearly  Coi  Cio,  but  it  is 
not  obvious  how  these  costs  should  be  assigned.  In  this  work,  we  assume  Coi  =  Cio  =  1,  in  which  case  TZ  is  the 
probability  of  error.  The  extension  to  other  cases  is  straightforward. 

Since  Pr(x,  y)  in  Eq.  (1)  is  unknown,  we  are  forced  to  estimate  the  true  risk  TZ  from  the  available  training  data. 
We  define  the  empirical  risk 

1  N 

7Zemp(a)  =  —  ^  '  L(yii  E(x;  a))  (3) 

n=  1 

Note  that  TZemp  does  not  involve  the  probability  density  Pr(x,i/).  Taking  Coi  =  Cio  =  1  makes  TZemp  an  estimate 
of  the  classifier  error  rate. 

Statistical  learning  theory  addresses  the  relation  between  the  true  risk  TZ  and  the  empirical  risk  TZemp.  For  a 
fixed  classifier  (fixed  a)  the  empirical  risk  will  always  be  less  than  the  true  risk,  since  one  can  develop  a  classifier 
that  fits  a  finite  set  of  training  data  arbitrarily  well.  The  following  bound  can  be  derived 

TZ(a)  <  TZemp(cx)  +  Q(h/N)  (4) 

where  <I>  is  a  confidence  interval  and  h  is  the  so-called  “VC  dimension.”  The  confidence  interval  has  the  remarkable 
property  that  it  is  independent  of  the  unknown  probability  distribution  Pr(x,  y).  The  precise  definition  of  h  is 
somewhat  technical,  but  it  can  be  regarded  as  the  number  of  training  samples  that  can  be  correctly  classified  by 


F(x,  a),  i.e.,  the  learning  capacity  of  the  classifier.  A  plot  of  these  quantities  appears  in  Figure  1.  As  the  complexity 
of  the  classifier  increases,  the  empirical  risk  (as  measured  by  classifier  performance  on  the  training  data)  decreases. 
Simultaneously,  there  is  less  confidence  (and  a  greater  error  rate)  for  more  complex  classifiers.  In  practice,  we  can 
use  the  resubstitution  performance  of  the  classifier  to  estimate  TZemp  and  a  validation  set  to  estimate  TZ.  In  general, 
there  exists  an  optimal  value  of  h/N .  Classifiers  that  have  too  little  capacity  are  unable  to  learn  the  training  data. 
Classifiers  that  are  too  complex  will  learn  the  training  data  well,  but  will  have  poor  generalization  capability.  The 
objective  of  this  work  is  to  determine  the  level  of  classifier  complexity  that  will  minimize  the  true  risk. 


Figure  1.  Components  of  classifier  error. 


The  confidence  interval  d )(h/N)  is  determined  from  the  convergence  rate  of  TZemp  — *•  TZ  as  N  — ►  oo.  Previous 
work  has  produced  a  variety  of  expressions  for  this  bound.  For  a  loss  function  L  bounded  above  by  unity,  Vapnik4 
has  shown  that  with  confidence  r/  the  value  of  $  is  given  by 


(5) 


where  e  is  given  by 


(6) 


For  small  empirical  risk  TZemp  we  have  $  «  e2  while  for  large  empirical  risk  we  have  $  ~  e/2.  This  last  approximation 
is  often  cited  in  the  literature,  because  of  its  simple  form.  It  predicts  that  the  confidence  interval  $  decreases  with 
increasing  training  data  N  and  with  decreasing  classifier  capacity  h.  Note  also  that  $  is  an  upper  (worst  case)  bound. 
It  may  well  be  possible  to  design  a  classifier  whose  performance  beats  this  bound. 

Finding  the  optimum  classifier  consists  in  balancing  the  empirical  risk  (which  decreases  with  increasing  classifier 
capacity)  and  the  confidence  interval  (which  increases  with  increasing  classifier  capacity).  There  exist  a  variety  of 
methods  for  designing  classifiers,  but  in  general  optimizing  classifier  performance  is  a  trial  and  error  process.  Although 
one  is  guaranteed  that  an  optimum  classifier  exists  (since  the  risk  is  bounded  below),  there  is  little  guidance  on  how 
it  can  be  constructed. 


The  concept  illustrated  in  Figure  1  suggests  a  principled  method  for  designing  a  classifier  with  optimal  performance 
on  a  given  training  data  set.  If  one  can  develop  a  family  of  classifiers  Fj ,  1*2 , . . .  with  increasing  VC  dimension 
hi  <  h,2  <  ■  ■ .,  then  by  testing  these  classifiers  we  can  determine  the  value  of  h  that  minimizes  the  true  risk,  i.e.,  we 
can  identify  the  minimum  in  the  true  risk  curve  of  Figure  1.  This  procedure  is  known  as  structural  risk  minimization 
(SRM),7  and  it  is  used  most  effectively  in  concert  with  support  vector  machines,  described  below. 


3.  SUPPORT  VECTOR  MACHINES 


The  existence  of  an  optimal  value  of  VC  dimension  h  is  of  considerable  theoretical  interest,  but  it  is  of  limited 
practical  value  since  h  is  essentially  impossible  to  estimate  for  any  but  the  simplest  classifiers.  One  classifier  for 
which  h  can  be  determined  is  a  linear  hyperplane  classifier 

F(x,  w,  b)  =  sgn  (x  •  w  +  b)  (7) 


where  w  is  a  vector  that  defines  the  normal  to  the  hyperplane  and  b  is  a  bias  term. 

Support  vector  machines  (SVMs)  are  based  on  the  concept  of  the  optimal  separating  hyperplane,  in  which  the 
value  of  w  is  selected  to  maximize  class  separation  (also  known  as  “margin”).  This  is  achieved  by  minimizing  ||w|| 
while  simultaneously  requiring  that  correct  decisions  are  produced  for  the  training  data.  We  require 

minimize  | |w| |2  subject  to  yi(x;  •  w  +  b)  >  1,  i  =  1, 2, . . . ,  N  (8) 

A  Lagrangian  formulation  for  the  problem  leads  to 

1  N 

L(w,b)  =  -||w||2-^ai[i/i(xi:-w  +  6)^l]  (9) 

i=  1 

where  the  at  are  Lagrange  multipliers.  This  quantity  must  be  minimized  with  respect  to  w  and  b,  and  maximized 
with  respect  to  the  c^.  The  minimization  requirements  impose  linear  constraints  as  follows: 


d 

dwj 


L 


N 

0  =r*  ^  )  otiyi  =  0 

i—  1 
N 

0  UiViX-i  =  W 

i—1 


(10) 

(11) 


It  can  be  shown  that  for  a  linearly  separable  problem,  all  but  a  few  of  the  ct;  will  be  identically  zero.  The  training 
data  x,;  corresponding  to  these  nonzero  weights  are  known  as  the  support  vectors.  They  define  the  hyperplane,  and 
the  remaining  training  data  are  superfluous  to  the  classifier.  Substituting  equations  (10)  and  (11)  into  the  Lagrangian 
allows  us  to  eliminate  w  in  favor  of  the  ai,  leading  to  the  dual  form  of  Eq.  (8).  Using  a  vector  notation  for  the  on 
we  obtain  the  following  quadratic  programming  problem: 


/  \  71  1  rji  rri 

maximize  W(a)  =  e  a  —  -a  Q a  subject  to  y  •  a  =  0; 


OLi  >  0 


where  e  =  [1  1  •  •  •  1]T  and 


[Q  \ij  y*2/jx 


Numerical  optimzation  is  used  to  determine  a.,  and  the  decision  function  is 

/  n  \ 


F(x;  a,  b)  =  sgn  a»x  •  x, 


\i=l 


(12) 

(13) 


(14) 


When  the  classes  overlap  and  the  data  are  not  separable  by  a  hyperplane,  one  can  show  that  the  appropriate 
formulation  is  identical  to  that  presented  above  if  we  introduce  “slack”  variables  Q  ^  0  such  that  the  problem 
becomes 

N 

minimize  1 1  w  1 1 2  +  C  E  C i  subject  to  j/j(xj  •  w  +  6)  >  1 -Ci,  *  =  1,2, ..  .,1V  (15) 

1=1 

where  C  >  0  is  a  user-defined  constant.  Taking  C  — ►  oo  produces  the  separable  case,  while  C  — *  0  reduces  the 
penalty  for  class  overlap.  The  minimization  proceeds  as  described  above  for  the  separable  case,  except  that  the  a., 
are  now  constrained  as 


0  <  an  <  C 


(16) 


It  is  instructive  to  compare  SVMs  with  Fisher’s  linear  discriminant,8  another  common  hyperplane  classifier.  The 
normal  to  the  Fisher  hyperplane  w f  for  a  two-class  problem  having  means  (mo, mi)  and  covariance  matrices  (Co,Ci) 
satisfies  the  generalized  eigenvector  problem9 


[Cs-ACCi  +  COJw/  =  0  (17) 

where  C b  is  the  between-class  scatter  matrix 

Cb  =  [mo  -  mi]  [m0  -  mx]T  (18) 

Since  C b  has  rank  one,  this  equation  has  one  non-zero  eigenvector,  and  we  find 


Wf  =  (Ci  +  Ci)  1  [m0  —  mj  (19) 

which  is  parallel  to  the  path  between  the  mean  vectors.  Although  the  Fisher  discriminant  is  known  to  be  optimal 
for  Gaussian  distributions  with  equal  covariances,  it  does  not  necessarily  produce  an  optimal  separation  for  a  finite 
data  set.  In  general,  the  SVM  hyperplane  is  not  parallel  to  the  Fisher  liyperplane. 

Linear  classifiers  are  seldom  optimal  in  practice,  and  higher-order  approximations  to  the  decision  surface  are 
commonly  employed.  The  hyperplanes  used  in  SVMs  can  also  be  extended  to  non-planar  surfaces.  To  do  so,  the 
input  data  x,  are  projected  into  higher  dimensions  by  using  a  nonlinear  tranformation  'P(x).  In  these  high  dimensional 
spaces,  the  data  are  more  likely  to  be  separable  by  hyperplanes.  The  problem  formulation  parallels  that  given  above 
with  the  substitution  x  — ►  ’F(x). 

A  classical  problem  with  higher-order  classifiers  is  dimensionality.  Consider  a  simple  polynomial  transformation 
of  the  form  'F(x)  =  {1,  x\,  X2,  ...xm,  x\,  X\X2,  x\x3, ...}.  The  product  terms  are  each  inputs  to  the  classifier.  It  is 
evident  that  the  resulting  input  set  has  high  dimensions,  for  which  the  memory,  computation,  and  training  data 
requirements  are  large.  An  ingenious  method  is  used  to  avoid  this  for  SVMs.  Note  that  the  SVM  requires  only 
inner  products  of  the  projected  data  of  the  form  'F(x)  •  ’L(y).  Mercer’s  theorem10  implies  that  (with  certain  mild 
restrictions)  such  inner  products  can  be  written  in  terms  of  a  symmetric  kernel  function  fc(x,  y).  Hence,  given  a 
transformation  T,  we  can  replace  the  inner  product  T(x,;)  •  ’L(xj)  — ►  fc(x,;,Xj).  Since  appropriate  transformations 
T  are  seldom  evident,  it  is  attractive  to  use  Mercer’s  theorem  in  “reverse”,  i.e. ,  to  assume  a  convenient  form  for 
fc(xi,Xj)  without  regard  for  the  implied  function  \F  Thus,  the  above-described  formulation  still  applies  if  the  matrix 
Q  becomes 

[Q]ij  =  )  (20) 

Functions  used  for  include  polynomials,  radial  basis  functions,  splines,  and  others. 

4.  OPTIMIZING  FUSION  OF  HARD  DECISIONS 

In  general,  optimal  fusion  of  hard  decisions  is  challenging.  Each  sensor  produces  a  binary  decision  m  on  the  basis  of  a 
sensor-specific  threshold  L  of  a  test  statistic  (e.g.,  the  log-likelihood  ratio).  For  an  optimal  fusion  strategy  one  must 
simultaneously  define  a  relation  among  the  decision  thresholds  {t\,t2,t3)  (i.e.,  the  local  decision  strategies)  and  a 
fusion  rule  Pr(Rfc|ui,  112,  u3)  (the  global  decision  strategy).  In  general,  numerical  optimization  is  required,11  although 
some  simple  expressions  are  available  if  one  assumes  that  the  sensors  are  independent.  In  a  previous  fusion  study, 
we  found  the  performance  of  the  latter  approach  to  be  poor,12  and  in  this  work  we  explored  alternative  methods. 

A  straightforward  (but  not  necessarily  optimal)  local  decision  strategy  is  to  remap  all  of  the  individual  sensor 
test  statistics  to  a  common  range  and  then  use  a  common  threshod  t  =  ti  =  t2  =  t3.  Although  this  technique  can 
work  well  in  some  situations,  it  is  adversely  affected  by  outliers  in  the  data  or  drastically  different  performance  from 
sensor  to  sensor. 

A  somewhat  better  approach  is  to  define  a  monotonic  function  G(t;f. 3m)  with  parameters  f3m  to  remap  the  test 
statistics  for  each  sensor  m.  A  common  threshold  r  is  used  for  the  remapped  thresholds  G(t\f3m)  for  all  sensors. 
Since  (by  assumption)  the  data  sets  are  small,  numerical  optimization  of  the  /3m  is  practical.  In  addition,  since 
the  number  of  sensors  involved  is  also  small,  one  can  simultaneously  conduct  an  exhaustive  search  over  all  possible 
fusion  rules  Pr(i7fc|zti,  u2,  u3).  The  SRM  technique  is  not  used  explicitly  in  this  design  of  the  hard  decision  fusion 
algorithm,  but  the  classifiers  for  the  individual  sensors  may  be  optimized  using  SRM. 


5.  RESULTS 


We  used  structural  risk  minimization  to  optimize  the  performance  of  mine  detectors  based  on  both  single  sensors 
and  a  fused  sensor  suite.  The  threshold-remapping  methods  were  also  used  to  optimize  hard  decision  fusion.  In  this 
section  we  describe  the  data  set,  review  some  sensor-specific  processing,  and  present  the  results. 

During  July  1999  we  acquired  multisensor  data  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill,  VA.  Data  were  collected  at  the  calibration  lanes 
of  Site  71A,  which  comprises  a  25  nr  by  5  m  area  with  mines  or  clutter  objects  buried  at  the  center  of  grid  cells 
having  dimensions  1  m  by  1  nr.  Some  important  features  of  this  test  site  are  (1)  extraneous  nretal  has  been  largely 
removed  from  the  area,  which  reduces  EMI  clutter;  (2)  the  location  of  the  mine  (or  clutter)  item  can  be  accurately 
located,  which  obviates  problems  with  sensor  positioning;  and  (3)  although  real  mines  have  been  emplaced,  in  most 
cases  the  explosive  was  removed  from  the  mines,  which  affects  its  thermal  signature. 

We  acquired  data  over  a  portion  of  the  site  that  comprised  27  deactivated  mines  and  32  clutter  objects.  The 
sensors  used  included  a  Schiebel  AN  19/2,  an  OSU-developed  ground  penetrating  radar,13  a  MWIR  sensor,  and  a 
LWIR  sensor.  In  the  results  that  follow,  we  have  replaced  the  Schiebel  data  with  data  from  the  GEM-3  sensor,14 
collected  by  Duke  University.15  During  most  of  our  data  collection,  conditions  were  not  conducive  to  IR  data 
collection.  The  weather  was  overcast  and  rain  fell  occasionally.  Nonetheless,  we  did  manage  to  acquire  some  useful 
MWIR  data  during  one  night-time  collection.  In  the  discussion  that  follows,  we  do  not  consider  the  LWIR  data. 

5.1.  Supporting  Processing 

The  data  collected  by  each  sensor  have  a  different  format  and  require  different  processing  to  suppress  clutter  and  to 
extract  features.  In  this  section  we  briefly  describe  that  processing. 

5.1.1.  GEM-3  Sensor 

The  GEM-3  data  comprise  samples  taken  at  ten  points  spaced  2  inches  apart  in  a  “+”  pattern  over  each  putative 
target,  with  5  samples  taken  in  a  left-right  path  and  5  samples  taken  in  a  fore-aft  path.  At  each  point,  in-phase  and 
quadrature  magnetic  field  measurements  were  acquired  at  20  frequencies  logarithmically  spaced  from  270  Hz  to  23.79 
kHz.  For  the  7/7/98  data  set  used  here,  data  were  acquired  at  44  locations  in  the  Site  71A  calibration  area,  where 
the  identify  of  the  targets  are  known.  Background  data,  required  to  correct  for  sensor  baseline  drift,  were  acquired 
between  measurements.  An  extensive  discussion  of  the  GEM-3  data  has  been  presented  by  Gao  et  ah, 16  which  can 
be  consulted  for  details  not  discussed  here. 

Processing  of  the  GEM-3  data  included  correcting  for  the  sensor  background  and  converting  the  sensor  output  to 
a  quantity  proportional  to  the  complex  field  amplitude.  The  resulting  data  set  (200  complex  values  at  each  target) 
was  reduced  by  computing  the  energy  at  each  spatial  position,  leading  to  ten  values  for  each  target.  An  example 
EMI  data  vector  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  For  perfectly  centered,  symmetric  targets  these  signatures  should  display 
symmetry  about  samples  3  and  8  (i.e.,  about  the  center  of  the  left-right  and  fore-aft  scans)  and  samples  1-5  (the 
left-right  scan)  and  6-10  (the  fore-aft  scan)  should  be  identical. 

5.1.2.  GPR  Sensor 

The  OSU  GPR  is  a  down-looking  sensor  using  a  novel  dielectric  rod  antenna.13  The  antenna  was  mounted  to  a 
linear  positioner,  which  was  scanned  over  the  target  location.  Data  were  acquired  at  1-2  cm  sample  intervals  over 
each  target  cell.  Linear  scans  were  acquired  over  59  mines  and  clutter  sites.  The  system  uses  a  wide  bandwidth  (1-6 
GHz),  and  after  pulse  compression  data  similar  to  Figure  3(a)  are  observed.  The  strong  near-horizontal  band  in  this 
image  is  the  ground  reflection.  Using  a  recently  developed  technique,17  that  reflection  can  be  significantly  reduced, 
leading  to  the  data  shown  in  Figure  3(b).  In  the  latter  result,  the  characteristic  hyperbolic  arcs  generated  by  the 
target  are  evident.  The  data  used  in  processing  comprised  a  subsampled  version  of  the  time-domain  output  acquired 
directly  through  the  center  of  each  signature. 

5.1.3.  MWIR  Sensor 

The  MWIR  sensor  used  in  this  collection  was  a  COTS  camera  (Cincinnatti  Electronics,  IRRIS  160ST)  operating  in 
the  spectral  band  2. 2-4. 6  pm.  The  instrument’s  focal  plane  comprises  160x120  pixels,  with  an  NEAT  of  0.025K.  To 
avoid  clutter  produced  by  reflected  sunlight,  the  sensor  was  operated  at  night.  During  data  acquisition  the  sensor  was 
positioned  at  a  fixed  height  and  distance  from  each  putative  target  site.  The  camera  was  aimed  at  a  ground  location 
a  known  distance  from  the  camera’s  ground-projected  center.  Using  the  (known)  field  of  view,  one  can  determine 
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Figure  2.  Example  GEM-3  data. 


(a)  Raw  GPR  image 


(b)  Clutter-reduced  image 


Figure  3.  Comparison  of  raw  and  clutter-reduced  data  generated  from  measurements  over  a  three-inch  deep  VS-50 
mine. 


MWIR  Image  Chip 


Figure  4.  Example  MWIR  data.  A  M14  mine  flush  buried  is  shown. 


the  position  of  each  pixel  on  the  ground.  After  remapping  the  image  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  perspective,  data 
similar  to  Figure  4  are  obtained.  Features  were  extracted  from  these  data  using  a  model-based  technique  described 
previously.18  IR  clutter  is  normally  distributed,  and  a  maximum  likelihood  (nonlinear  least  squares)  technique  was 
used  to  estimate  model  parameters  used  as  features. 

5.2.  Individual  Sensor  Performance 

A  review  of  the  data  acquired  by  the  GEM-3,  GPR,  and  MWIR  camera  revealed  that  data  from  all  three  sensors 
were  available  at  42  grid  cells,  which  comprised  equal  number  of  target  and  clutter  samples.  Features  were  extracted 
from  the  data  acquired  by  each  sensors  as  described  above. 

The  SRM  method  was  used  to  identify  an  optimum  classifier  complexity  for  each  sensor.  For  this  small  data  set 
we  used  the  “leave-one-out”  method  (a  form  of  cross-validation,  or  resampling)  to  estimate  the  true  risk  for  a  range  of 
classifier  complexity.  The  resubsitution  method  was  used  to  determine  the  classifier  empirical  risk.  Both  polynomial 
classifiers  and  radial  basis  function  classifiers^  were  examined,  and  the  design  producing  the  best  performance  was 
used.  In  general,  the  radial  basis  function  classifiers  had  a  small  advantage,  but  the  performance  of  other  types  of 
nonlinearities  produced  comparable  results.  This  finding  is  similar  to  that  reported  in  the  literature  for  other  SVM 
applications.  In  our  tests  we  found  that  the  slack  variable  weight  C  had  a  minimal  effect  on  classifier  performance. 
We  used  C  =  10  for  all  tests.  The  risk  calculation  for  each  sensor  is  shown  in  Figure  5.  In  each  case  the  empirical 
risk  decreases  with  increasing  complexity,  and  a  minimum  occurs  in  the  estimated  true  risk  (cf.  Figure  1).  The 
minimum  risk  (equal  to  the  error  rate)  for  the  best  sensor  (MWIR)  is  slightly  larger  than  20%. 

Using  the  classifier  design  that  produced  the  minimum  true  risk,  we  computed  the  ROC  curves  as  shown  in 
Figure  6.  We  observe  that  no  sensor  has  an  overwhelming  advantage  in  detection. 

5.3.  Fusion  Performance 

We  explored  fusion  of  sensor  features,  soft  decisions  (classifier  outputs  produced  for  individual  sensors),  and  hard 
decisions  (the  result  of  thresholding  individual  sensor  classifier  outputs).  Feature-level  fusion  is  a  straightforward 
process.  We  concatenated  the  feature  vectors  for  all  sensors  and  trained  a  SVM  classifier.  Fusion  of  soft  decisions 
can  be  performed  using  a  number  of  techniques.12  We  opted  to  form  a  hierarchical  classifier  in  which  the  outputs  of 
the  single  sensor  classifiers  are  supplied  to  another  SVM. 

t  Although  the  VC  dimension  of  a  radial  basis  function  classifier  is  infinite,  the  width  of  the  basis  functions  provides  a  degree  of  control 
over  its  complexity.® 
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(a)  Feature-level  fusion  risk 


(b)  Soft-decision  fusion  risk 


Figure  7.  Risk  calculations  for  the  fused  sensor  suite. 


(a)  Original  test  statistics  (b)  Test  statistics  after  remapping 


Figure  8.  Test  statistics  (a)  before  and  (b)  after  the  optimization  process. 


The  SRM  approach  was  used  to  optimize  both  the  feature-level  and  soft  decision-level  fusion  classifiers.  The 
resulting  risk  data  are  shown  in  Figure  7.  Again,  we  note  the  presence  of  minima,  which  denote  the  optimum 
classifier  complexity  for  this  data  set.  The  minimum  risk  is  approximately  15%  for  these  classifiers. 

The  SVM-optimized  results  shown  in  Figure  6  were  the  basis  for  optimizing  hard  decision  fusion.  After  sorting 
the  classifier  outputs  into  ascending  order,  the  test  statistics  for  these  sensors  trace  out  the  curves  given  in  Figure  8. 
That  figure  also  includes  the  remapped  test  statistics  after  the  optimization  process  described  in  Section  4.  The 
remapping  functions  G  were  the  product  of  a  logistic  function  (followed  by  scaling  to  a  common  range)  and  Chebyshev 
polynomials  with  numerically  optimized  weights  f3m.  The  optimization  process  tends  to  increase  the  slope  of  these 
curves  near  the  decision  boundary  (the  zero  crossing),  which  tends  to  increase  the  decision  margin.  Because  the 
performance  of  these  sensors  are  comparable,  a  majority  voting  technique  was  used  for  Pr(Hk\ui,U2,us).  That  rule 
is  near  optimal  for  more  than  two  sensors  of  comparable  performance.  The  true  risk  estimated  for  this  classifier  is 
9.5%.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  this  data  set,  a  simple  linear  remapping  of  the  raw  test  statistics  does  nearly 
as  well  (12%  error). 

ROC  curves  are  shown  in  Figure  9  for  feature-level,  soft-decision  level,  and  hard-decision  level  fusion.  We  observe 
that  feature-level  and  soft  decision  fusion  produce  comparable  performance.  In  contrast  to  the  findings  of  our  previous 


work,12  hard-decision  fusion  performs  better  than  either  feature- level  fusion  or  hard-decision  fusion.  We  attribute 
this  improvement  to  (1)  our  decision  to  reject  the  independent  sensor  hypothesis  and  (2)  the  fact  that  no  one  sensor 
has  an  overwhelming  performance  advantage  (which  tends  to  reduce  the  benefit  of  fusion  under  the  independent 
sensor  hypothesis).11  These  findings  bear  further  investigation.  The  benefit  of  fusion  can  be  quantified  by  comparing 
the  risk  for  the  best  fused  suite  (hard  decision  fusion  at  roughly  10%)  and  the  best  individual  sensor  (MWIR  at 
roughly  20%). 


Figure  9.  ROC  curves  for  three  forms  of  fusion. 


6.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Data  sets  available  for  the  design  of  sensor-fused  mine  detection  algorithms  are  typically  small,  which  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  fusion  algorithm  design  and  detection  performance.  We  have  described  an  approach  based  on  structural 
risk  minimization  that  permits  us  to  extract  the  best  possible  fusion  performance  from  these  small  data  sets. 

Tests  of  the  algorithm  described  here  for  42  samples  of  EMI,  GPR  and  MWIR  data  suggest  that  fusion  produces  a 
measureable  benefit  in  performance.  We  found  that  the  net  error  rate  (missed  detections  and  false  alarms)  decreased 
by  roughly  a  factor  of  two  when  the  best  individual  sensor  is  compared  to  the  best  fused  result. 
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ABSTRACT 

Ground-reflected  clutter  is  often  a  performance-limiting  factor  in  ground-penetrating  radar  (GPR)  detection  of  near¬ 
surface  targets  including  anti-personnel  mines.  When  a  down-looking  antenna  is  scanned  across  the  surface  this 
reflection  produces  a  strong  band  in  the  image,  which  obscures  shallow  targets.  Imperfections  in  the  system  impulse 
response  (e.g.,  antenna  ringing  and  cable  reflections)  can  produce  similar  bands.  Radar  images  of  buried  targets  can 
be  degraded  by  these  forms  of  clutter. 

A  multi-step  process  is  described  to  improve  imaging  of  near-surface  objects.  After  range  compression  of  the 
transmitted  pulse,  an  estimate  of  the  ground- reflected  signal  is  obtained.  Slow  variations  with  scan  position  in 
the  (complex)  amplitude  and  time  delay  of  this  reflection  are  estimated  in  overlapping  piecewise  segments  using  a 
polynomial  model.  The  resulting  reflection  estimate  is  subtracted  from  the  data.  Residual  clutter  is  further  reduced 
by  using  a  subspace  decomposition  technique  based  on  the  generalized  singular  value  decomposition  (GSVD).  In 
effect,  the  data  are  projected  onto  a  space  that  is  orthogonal  to  the  reflection.  Both  surface  reflections  and  ringing 
in  the  system  impulse  response  are  removed  in  this  manner.  The  resulting  cleaned  data  are  then  used  with  a 
conventional  imaging  algorithm  (migration).  The  procedure  is  illustrated  with  data  acquired  by  an  OSU-developed 
GPR  at  the  US  Army  Fort  A.P.  Hill,  Site  71A. 

Keywords:  ground  penetrating  radar,  land  mines,  generalized  singular  value  decomposition,  subsurface  imaging 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Radar  imaging  is  often  an  attractive  technique  for  processing  ground  penetrating  radar  (GPR)  data.  When  a 
downlooking  antenna  is  scanned  over  a  small  target,  a  characteristic  hyperbolic  arc  appears  in  the  time-domain 
data.  Using  various  algorithms  one  can  refocus  the  arc  energy  back  to  the  target  location,  thereby  improving  the 
signal-to-noise  ratio  and  better  localizing  the  target. 

Imaging  with  GPR  data  is  frequently  hampered  by  clutter.  This  is  particularly  true  for  shallow  targets.  At¬ 
tempts  to  detect  near-suface  buried  targets  (e.g.,  anti-personnel  mines)  using  GPR  are  often  limited  by  the  ground 
reflected  wave.  When  a  downward-looking  antenna  is  scanned  across  the  surface  this  reflection  produces  a  strong 
band  in  the  time-domain  data,  which  obscures  shallow  targets.  Imperfections  in  the  system  impulse  response  (e.g., 
antenna  ringing  and  cable  reflections)  can  produce  similar  bands.  Removing  these  clutter  contributions  is  an  essential 
preprocessing  step  in  obtaining  useful  data. 

In  this  work  we  describe  a  new  technique  for  eliminating  ground  reflected  clutter  and  system  ringing  from  GPR 
data.  In  Section  2  we  show  that  the  reflection  from  uneven  ground  can  be  suppressed  by  subtracting  an  estimate  of 
the  spatially  varying  return.  Once  this  dominant  contribution  is  removed,  residual  system  clutter  can  be  suppressed 
using  a  subspace  decomposition  technique  described  in  Section  3.  In  Section  4  we  show  that  images  obtained  from  the 
clutter-suppressed  data  are  significantly  improved.  Finally,  examples  of  the  clutter  reduction  and  imaging  processes 
are  presented  in  Section  5.  The  data  presented  in  this  work  were  acquired  at  the  US  Army  Ft.  A.P.  Hill  (Site  71A) 
using  a  GPR  developed  by  the  Ohio  State  University.1 
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2.  SUPPRESSING  THE  GROUND  REFLECTION 


Several  clutter  reduction  techniques  have  been  discussed  in  the  literature,  but  none  of  these  methods  perform  satisfac¬ 
torily  when  applied  to  GPR  data  collected  over  shallowly  buried  mines  in  nonuniform  ground.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
technique  is  time  gating,  a  concept  that  is  well  known  in  radar  and  needs  no  explanation  here.  Time  gating  has 
been  used  to  remove  the  ground  reflection  from  GPR  measurements  of  deep  targets  such  as  buried  pipes,  unexploded 
ordnance  and  tunnels,  but  it  is  inappropriate  when  the  targets  are  very  shallow. 

For  ensemble  average  subtraction2  one  averages  the  time-domain  signatures  acquired  as  the  antenna  is  scanned 
over  (mostly  target-free)  ground,  and  subtracts  that  average  from  the  data.  This  approach  is  effective  if  the  ground 
is  flat  and  uniform  over  the  antenna  path  -  a  situation  rarely  encountered  in  the  field.  It  also  tends  to  remove  parts 
of  the  target  if  the  scan  path  includes  the  target  response. 

In  the  early-time  subtraction  technique3  a  band-limited  specular  reflection  is  synthesized  in  the  time-domain  and 
subtracted  from  the  data.  This  technique  was  reformulated  in  the  frequency  domain4  to  improve  its  performance.  In 
that  modification  the  frequency-domain  GPR  measurements  are  represented  by  a  parametric  model  consisting  of  a 
sum  of  damped  exponential  terms.  The  unknown  parameters  are  estimated  using  a  total-least-squares  (TLS)  Prony 
technique. 

Van  der  Merwe5  improved  the  TLS-Prony  method4  by  using  an  iterative  technique.  That  method  involves 
frequency-domain  data  collected  at  each  antenna  position.  It  removes  spectral  components  different  from  a  reference 
(target)  signature.  Clutter  components  distinct  from  that  signature  are  successfully  removed  both  in  early  time  and 
late  time.  The  need  for  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  target  signature  is  not  unrealistic,  since  there  usually  exists  some 
information  regarding  the  mine  population  in  a  given  region.  For  practice,  however,  a  number  of  reference  signatures 
must  be  examined  to  ensure  that  a  detection  is  not  missed.  Further,  Van  der  Merwe  has  shown  that  even  when 
the  reference  signature  corresponding  to  the  measured  mine  is  utilized,  the  algorithm  can  inadvertently  remove  it  if 
the  measured  signature  is  sufficiently  distorted  due  to  tilting  of  the  mine,  interactions  with  the  ground  interface,  or 
differences  in  the  ground  properties. 

Brunzell6  proposed  a  method  in  which  the  time  delay  of  each  GPR  scan  was  estimated  by  using  nonlinear 
optimization.  By  stacking  a  sequence  of  system  impulse  responses  with  these  estimated  delays  a  ground  reflection 
was  synthesized  and  subsequently  subtracted  from  the  measured  data.  This  method  works  well,  even  with  GPR 
data  taken  over  soil  having  an  uneven  profile,  provided  the  magnitude  of  the  ground  reflection  is  uniform  across 
the  GPR  map.  Because  of  factors  such  as  variations  in  soil  moisture  content,  variations  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
ground  reflection  are  often  encountered  in  data  collected  over  real  ground  and,  hence,  Brunzell’s  method  is  often 
unsatisfactory  in  practice. 

Limitations  in  the  existing  techniques  led  us  to  develop  the  method  proposed  here.  Our  work  is  an  extension  of  the 
method  of  Brunzell,  in  which  spatial  variations  in  both  the  ground  reflection  magnitude  and  delay  are  simultaneously 
estimated  using  nonlinear  optimization.  Because  these  variations  are  relatively  smooth  functions  of  position,  we  model 
them  using  low-order  polynomials.  These  polynomials  cannot  track  the  rapid  spatial  variations  that  occur  when  a 
buried  mine  is  encountered  and,  as  a  result,  the  ground  reflection  estimates  are  only  weakly  affected  by  the  presence 
of  targets. 

To  illustrate  the  process,  consider  the  response  of  a  one-inch  deep  TS-50  mine  shown  in  Figure  1(a).  This  figure 
shows  a  plot  of  signal  amplitude  as  functions  of  time/depth  (vertically)  and  antenna  position  (horizontally).  The 
reflection  from  the  air-ground  interface,  which  occurs  around  -0.5  ns,  dominates  the  data,  while  the  hyperbolic  arc 
produced  by  the  mine  is  barely  visible.  The  smooth  spatial  variations  in  the  ground  reflection  magnitude  and  the 
time  delay  observed  in  Figure  1(a)  are  typical  of  GPR  data  collected  in  real  ground. 

To  proceed,  split  the  measured  data  into  Nseg  spatial  segments  as  indicated  in  Figure  1(b).  Over  each  segment 
we  approximate  the  spatial  variation  in  both  the  amplitude  and  time  delay  of  the  ground  reflection  by  weighted 
sums  of  low-order  polynomials.  The  quality  of  the  model  fit  improves  as  the  segment  length  is  reduced,  but  when 
the  segment  length  is  comparable  to  the  dimension  of  a  mine,  then  the  presence  of  a  mine  improperly  biases  the 
model.  To  avoid  this  effect  the  segment  length  should  be  restricted  to  dimensions  larger  than  a  mine.  To  minimize 
redundancy  in  the  estimate  it  is  preferable  to  use  orthogonal  polynomials.  In  this  work  the  domain  of  the  segment 
was  normalized  to  the  interval  [-1,1],  and  Chebyshev  polynomials  were  used. 

We  formulate  the  approximate  reflection  as  follows:  Let  A;( x)  denote  the  spatially  varying  ground  reflection 
amplitude  and  Bj (x)  the  time  delay  of  the  ground  reflection  peak  over  segment  i.  We  approximate  A;( x)  and  Bi(x) 
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(a)  Raw  GPR  data 


(b)  Spatial  segments 


Figure  1.  Raw  GPR  map  generated  from  data  collected  over  a  one  inch  deep  TS-50  mine. 


as  the  sums 
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A  i(x) 

n= 0 

4 

(i) 

Bi{x ) 

=  ^ ~2binTn(x ) 

n= 0 

(2) 

where  Tn{x)  are  the  Chebyshev  polynomials  defined  by  the  recursive  relation 

Tn+i{x)  =  2xTn(x)  —  Tn-i(x),  n>  1  (3) 


with  Tq(x)  =  1  and  T\(x)  =  x.  Because  the  reflection  coefficient  at  the  air-ground  interface  is  typically  complex,  the 
coefficients  arn  in  (1)  are  represented  by  real  and  imaginary  parts.  The  coefficients 


a, 


real  imag  real  imag 
ai0  >  ai0  i  ai  1  >  ail  >  *  *  * 


—  [bio,  bn, . . .] 


(4) 

(5) 


are  unknown  parameters  to  be  estimated. 

We  estimate  the  frequency-domain  ground  reflection  in  spatial  segment  i  as 

G?\x,  f)  =  Mx)H(f)  exp (6) 
where  H(f)  is  the  windowed  frequency  response  of  the  radar,  i.e., 

H{f)  =  H(f)W(f)  (7) 

in  which  H(f)  is  the  average  frequency  spectrum  of  the  raw  GPR  data  within  the  segment  and  W(f )  is  a  window 
applied  when  creating  the  time-domain  data.  In  our  work  a  Hanning  window  was  used.  The  time-domain  reflection 
estimate  gfst  becomes 

geist(x ,  t,  a,,  b. )  =  Ai(x)h(t  -  Bi(x))  (8) 

where  h(t)  is  the  inverse  Fourier  transform  of  H(f).  The  measured  ground  reflection  over  segment  i  can  then  be 
expressed  as 

g™eas{x,t)  =  gi8t(x,t,ai,bi)  +  m(x,t)  (9) 
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„ _ _  Position 

Segment  length 

Figure  2.  Linear  weighting  functions  used  for  blending  Ai(x)  and  Bj(x)  functions. 


where  n.i(x,t )  represents  the  modeling  error.  The  coefficients  a,;  and  b j  are  found  by  a  least-square  error  process, 
which  requires  a  nonlinear  optimization  of 


arg  nun 

a,  .b. 


lift 


(10) 


Once  the  weighting  coefficients  a,  and  bj  are  estimated,  the  amplitude  term  Ai(x)  and  the  delay  term  Bi{x)  of 
segment  i  are  evaluated  using  (1)  . 

To  synthesize  the  ground  reflection  over  the  entire  antenna  scan,  it  is  necessary  to  merge  estimates  obtained 
within  each  segment.  Discontinuities  at  the  edges  of  these  overlapping  segments  are  avoided  by  blending  the  A^x) 
and  Bi(x)  functions  using  the  set  of  linear  weighting  functions  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Parameter  estimation  was  performed  using  a  non-linear  least  square  error  minimization  function,  fminu,  in  the 
Matlab  Optimization  Toolbox.  We  observed  that  the  optimization  routine  would  not  converge  for  several  data  sets. 
Performance  was  improved  by  using  a  recursive  approach.  The  parameters  a\ 0ea!,  al-™afl  and  were  estimated  for 
a  zero-order  approximation.  These  estimates  were  then  used  as  the  initial  guesses  for  at gai,  a*™1'*7  and  ft o  in  a 
first-order  approximation,  with  zero  initial  values  for  the  remaining  parameters,  a^fal,  and  bn.  This  procedure 

was  repeated  until  the  parameters  at  the  desired  order  were  estimated. 

Because  our  goal  is  accurate  estimation  of  the  ground  bounce  term,  the  above  procedure  was  applied  only  to  the 
depth  interval  that  contained  the  ground  bounce.  To  identify  that  interval,  the  ensemble  sum  of  energy  in  all  range 
profiles  was  computed  by  summing  the  signature  energy  in  the  along-scan  direction.  Data  lying  within  time  indices 
that  encompassed  99%  of  the  total  energy  were  used  for  the  estimation  process. 


3.  REMOVING  STATIONARY  CLUTTER  VIA  SUBSPACE  DECOMPOSITION 

The  above-described  polynomial  model  eliminates  most  of  the  ground  reflected  clutter,  which  dominates  GPR  data 
acquired  by  down-looking  antennas.  This  algorithm,  however,  does  not  eliminate  other  clutter  due  to  antenna  ringing, 
cable  mismatch,  etc.,  which  typically  appear  at  later  times  in  the  form  of  horizontal  bands.  Although  such  clutter 
can  be  eliminated,  in  principle,  by  proper  system  design  and  calibration,  residual  amounts  are  invariably  present  in 
any  real  system.  These  clutter  contributions  are  small  compared  to  the  ground  reflection,  but  they  are  undesirable 
because  they  may  mask  weak  returns  from  deeper  mines. 

To  remove  these  clutter  bands,  which  are  nearly  spatially  independent,  we  adopt  a  subspace  decomposition 
technique  proposed  by  Marinovich7  for  detecting  non-stationary  signals  in  stationary  noise.  For  completeness,  we 
summarize  that  formulation  below. 

Let  Wn  (N  x  M),  M  <  N  be  a  stationary  noise  (clutter)  matrix  generated  by  replicating  M  copies  of  a  column 
vector  comprising  a  GPR  impulse  response  waveform.  A  signal  matrix  Ws  (N  x  M )  contains  the  GPR  response 
acquired  when  an  antenna  scans  over  a  buried  point  scatterer.  Ws  has  the  familiar  hyperbolic  arc-shaped  response. 
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Because  the  noise  is  assumed  spatially  stationary  (i.e.,  it  has  equal  columns),  Wn  has  unit  rank.  Conversely,  Ws  is 
non-stationary  and  has  rank  greater  than  unity. 

Now  consider  the  generalized  singular  value  decomposition  (GSVD)  of  the  signal  Ws  with  respect  to  the  noise 


Wn-  In  general,  the  GSVD  yields  a  matrix  representation  of  the  form 

Ws  =  UsDgX-1  (11) 

WN  =  UnDnX -1  (12) 

Matrices  Dg  and  Dn  are  diagonal  with  the  elements 

Dg  =  diag(cq),  0  <  ol\  <  a2  <  ■  ■  ■  <  aM  (13) 

Dn  =  diag(/3j),  fii  (3q>  Pq+i  =  ...  =  Pm  —  0  (14) 

where  q  =  rank(Wjv).  Columns  of  X,  denoted  by  are  the  generalized  singular  vectors  of  Wn  and  Ws  satisfying 

ffiWgWsxM  =ajW^WNx^  (15) 


Because  rank(Wjv)  =  q  =  1  for  stationary  noise,  only  ^  0.  Now  isolate  the  noise  subspace  in  X,  Us,  Un  and  Dg 
as  follows: 


Post-multiplying  Eqns.  (11)  and  (12) 


which  can  be  expanded  to  produce 


Us  =  u 

(i) 

s 

UN=  ' 

uNl' 

(16) 

Ds  = 

a.\  0 

0  D[ 

,  Dn  = 

'  Pi  0  ' 
0  0 

(17) 

by  X  and  using  the  relations 

in  (16)  and  (17)  yields 

wsx 

=  USDS  = 

(1) 

aiUg 

USlDi 

(18) 

wNx 

=  UnDn = 

0 

(19) 

Wsx{1) 

= 

(!) 

(20) 

wsx. 

= 

USlDt 

(21) 

WNx{1) 

= 

Pi  v$ 

(22) 

wNx1 

= 

0 

(23) 

Eqns.  (20)-(23)  imply  that  all  stationary  noise  energy  and  a  small  fraction  of  signal  energy  lie  in  a  space  defined  by 
the  first  generalized  singular  vector  a^1'.  Because  au  is  small,  Wg  is  mapped  in  (21)  with  minimum  loss  of  signal 
power.  There  is  no  noise  energy  in  the  subspace  defined  by  the  remaining  generalized  singular  vectors  (X\ ).  Because 
X can  be  ill-conditioned,  Marinovich  suggests  using  a  QR-decomposition 

{X~1)T  =  QR  (24) 


with  which  (11)  and  (12)  can  be  put  in  the  form 

WSQ  =  UsDsRt  and 
WnQ  =  UnDnRt 

If  Q  is  expressed  as  Q  =  [g(1)  Qi] ,  then  a  projection  matrix  P  =  QiQj  can  be  defined  such  that 

WSP  «  Ws  and 
WNP  =  0 


(25) 

(26) 


(27) 

(28) 


For  each  clutter-reduced  data  set  we  evaluate  the  above  projection  matrix  P  and  apply  it  to  that  data.  This 
projection  is  a  useful  method  for  enhancing  the  detection  of  small  anti-personnel  mines,  which  usually  have  weak, 
localized  signatures  that  are  easily  masked  by  clutter.  The  projection  reduced  stationary  clutter,  but  (as  shown  below) 
did  not  significantly  affect  the  signatures  of  small  mines.  Mine  signatures  with  relatively  slow  spatial  variation  (for 
example,  signatures  of  large  anti-tank  mines  such  as  the  TM-46)  are  adversely  affected  by  this  clutter  removal  step. 
Because  anti-tank  mines  typically  have  strong  returns,  they  can  often  be  detected  easily  and  do  not  require  the  use 
of  this  processing. 
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4.  SUBSURFACE  IMAGING 


Imaging  techniques  can  be  used  to  focus  the  energy  present  in  a  point  target’s  hyperbolic  arc  back  to  a  single  point. 
Synthetic  aperture  radar  is  based  on  a  closely  related  concept.  The  seismic  community  has  develped  a  technique 
known  as  migration  for  performing  this  processing.  Migration  is  well  suited  to  GPR  processing  and  is  explored  here. 

Several  techniques  have  been  developed  for  migration.  We  will  employ  an  approach  based  on  the  scalar  wave 
equation.  In  this  work  we  employ  the  “exploding  reflector”  model.8  Suppose  that  a  monostatic  radar  collects  data 
d(x,t),  where  x  is  the  scan  dimension.  Since  the  total  signal  propagation  path  is  twice  the  one-way  path,  the  signal 
reflected  back  to  a  monostatic  radiator  is  the  same  as  that  received  by  a  passive  sensor  when  (1)  the  reflector  becomes 
a  radiator  and  (2)  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  reduced  by  a  factor  of  two.  The  concept  simplifies  the  analysis  that 
follows. 

We  will  employ  frequency-wavenumber  (u>-k)  migration,  which  is  an  efficient  spectral  technique.  The  derivation 
of  this  standard  technique  appears  in  several  works9-11  and  only  the  final  result  appears  below.  The  time-dependence 
e+iuit  jg  impiie(j  and  suppressed  in  what  follows. 

Consider  a  scalar  2-D  field  f(x,  z ,  t)  produced  by  some  source  distribution  in  a  homogeneous  medium  with 
propagation  velocity  v.  The  spectral  representation  of  our  measurements  f{x,z  =  0 ,t)  can  be  computed  as 

F(kx,z  =  0,lv)  =  J  dx  J  dtf(x,y  =  0,z  =  0,t)e~lut+lkxX  (29) 

Under  the  exploding  reflector  hypothesis,  the  field  distribution  of  interest  is  f(x,  z,t  =  0).  It  can  be  shown  that  this 
distribution  is  given  by 

f(x,y  =  0,z,t)  =  J  duj  J  dkxe+luJte~lkxXF(kx,y  =  0,z  =  0,u>)e~lKzZ  (30) 

where  _ 

Kz  =  Vfc2  -  fc2  (31) 

where  k  =  2u>/v  is  the  wavenumber  in  the  medium  (under  the  exploding  reflector  hypothesis).  We  convert  the 
integral  over  u>  to  an  integral  over  Kz  by  deforming  the  contour  of  integration.  We  find 

f(x,y  =  0,z,t)  =  -±z  J  dKzJ  d^e+i^)te-^^')F(^,y  =  0^  =  0,tu(/U))e-i^z^^  (32) 

where 

u(Kz)  =  l-^x TKl 

=  C Kzv/2)y/l  +  {kx/Kz) 2 

=  (A>/2)  +  {Kzv/2)(y/l  +  ( kx/Kzy  -  1)  (33) 

Assuming  there  are  no  singularities  in  F  we  can  deform  the  path  of  integration  in  Kz  to  the  real  line,  which  allows 
equation  (32)  to  be  written  as  a  2-D  Fourier  transform 

f(x,y  =  0,z,t  =  0)=  J  dKz  J  dkxe-ik^-^G(kx,Kz)e~lKzZ  (34) 

where 

G(kx,Kz)  =  ^^^-F(kx,OAu;(Kz))  (35) 

Thus,  for  the  case  of  homogeneous  ground,  we  can  find  the  reflectivity  function  as  a  2-D  Fourier  transform  of  the 
measured  data,  suitably  interpolated. 
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5.  EXAMPLE  RESULTS 


The  effectiveness  of  our  new  technique  is  best  judged  from  examples,  which  we  present  here. 

When  the  polynomial-based  model  for  surface  reflection  is  applied  to  a  one-inch  deep  TS-50  mine  (cf.  Figure  1(a)), 
it  produces  the  estimated  ground  reflection  shown  in  Figure  3.  Subtracting  this  estimate  from  the  raw  data  gives 
the  map  of  Figure  4.  The  ground  reflection  term,  which  appeared  near  -0.5  ns  in  the  raw  data,  is  no  longer  visible 
in  the  clutter  removed  data.  The  most  important  observation  to  make  from  Figure  4  is  that  the  signature  of  this 
very  shallow  mine  is  preserved  and  enhanced,  something  that  is  difficult  to  achieve  for  such  shallow  targets  with 
previously  described  clutter  removal  techniques.  Figure  4  contains  a  weak  band  of  residual  clutter  between  -1.5  ns 
and  -1.0  ns.  Applying  the  subspace-decomposition  technique  described  above  produces  the  result  shown  in  Figure  5. 
The  clutter  band  noted  above  is  diminished  but  not  totally  eliminated,  because  this  clutter  is  not  entirely  spatially 
invariant  as  assumed  in  the  formulation. 


BIO  ground 


Position  (m) 


Figure  3.  The  ground  reflection  clutter  profile  estimated  by  applying  the  polynomial  model-based  approach  to 
measured  GPR  data. 

Next,  consider  a  VS-50  mine  buried  at  a  three-inch  depth.  We  will  compare  the  proposed  approach  and  ensemble 
average  subtraction.  Figure  6(a)  is  the  raw  data,  in  which  the  mine  signature  is  barely  visible,  and  Figure  6(b) 
was  obtained  after  ensemble  average  subtraction.  Because  the  ground  reflection  profile  is  nonuniform,  average 
subtraction  is  unsatisfactory.  When  the  raw  GPR  data  of  Figure  6(a)  are  processed  by  applying  the  new  clutter 
reduction  technique,  the  data  in  Figure  6(c)  are  obtained.  The  improvement  in  signal-to-clutter  ratio  with  the 
proposed  method  is  clear. 

Some  examples  of  migration  imaging  are  shown  in  Figures  7  and  8  for  data  acquired  over  a  flush-buried  VS-50 
mine.  The  benefits  of  the  clutter  reduction  process  are  evident  upon  comparing  Figures  7  with  the  raw  data  and 
Figures  8  with  the  clutter-reduced  data.  Although  migration  will  improve  the  detection  of  shallow  targets,  even 
when  the  ground  clutter  is  present,  the  presence  of  the  mine  is  much  more  evident  in  the  clutter-reduced  data. 

6.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

We  have  described  a  technique  for  suppressing  ground-reflection  clutter  that  appears  in  down-looking  GPR  systems. 
This  technique  greatly  increases  the  signal-to-clutter  ratio  of  near-surface  targets,  and  it  improves  imaging  of  such 
mines  using  migration.  We  presented  examples  of  both  clutter  reduction  and  imaging  before  and  after  clutter 
reduction. 
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Figure  4.  Data  obtained  by  removing  the  estimated  ground-reflection  from  the  measured  data.  This  data  corre¬ 
sponds  to  a  one  inch  deep  TS-50  mine. 


(B10-G)*PP  with  recursive  estimation  and  absProfile 


-0.2  -0.1  0  0.1  0.2 
Position  (m) 


Figure  5.  Data  obtained  by  projecting  the  ground-reflection  removed  data  to  reduce  the  spatially  stationary  clutter. 


Time  (ns) 


-0.2  0  0.2 
Position  (m) 


(a)  Raw  GPR  data 


Ensemble  average  subtracted  E4 


-0.2  -0.1  0  0.1  0.2 
Position  (m) 

(b)  Data  obtained  using  ensemble  average  subtraction 


(E4-G)*PP 


-0.2  -0.1  0  0.1  0.2 
Position  (m) 


(c)  Data  obtained  using  the  proposed  approach 


Figure  6.  Comparison  of  raw  and  clutter-reduced  data  generated  from  measurements  over  a  three  inch  deep  VS-50 
mine. 
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Time  (ns)  Time  (ns) 


0.05  0.1  0.15 

Position  (m) 


Position  (m) 


(a)  Raw  GPR  signature  (no  clutter  redution)  of  (b)  Migration  image  of  flush  VS-50  without  clutter 
flush  VS-50  mine  (B2).  reduction. 


Figure  7.  Migration  of  GPR  data  without  clutter  reduction. 


0.05  0.1  0.15 

Position  (m) 


Position  (m) 


(a)  Clutter-reduced  GPR  signature  of  flush  VS-50  (b)  Migration  image  of  flush  VS-50  with  clutter  re- 

mine  (B2).  duction. 


Figure  8.  Migration  of  GPR  data  without  clutter  reduction. 
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The  proposed  technique  is  a  two-phase  method.  In  the  first  phase  the  surface  reflection  is  estimated  using  low- 
order  polynomals  for  the  reflection  complex  amplitude  and  time  delay.  After  subtracting  the  reflection  estimate, 
the  residual  clutter,  some  of  which  arises  from  defects  in  the  radar  impulse  response,  is  suppressed  using  a  subspace 
decomposition  technique.  The  second  phase  should  permit  the  GPR  to  detect  objects  at  greater  depth. 

The  proposed  method  has  a  few  limitations.  Although  the  clutter  reduction  technique  can  remove  the  ground 
reflection  without  affecting  the  signatures  of  small,  shallow  or  surface  targets,  it  will  remove  slowly  varying  signatures 
due  to  large,  shallow  mines.  This  limitation  is  not  overly  restrictive,  since  large  anti-tank  mines  are  usually  deeply 
buried.  In  addition,  a  very  rough  surface  will  produce  a  rapidly  varying  surface  reflection,  which  may  be  proorly 
modeled  by  the  low-order  polynomials  employed  here.  Finally,  we  noted  previously  that  large  flat  mines  can  have  a 
large  spatially  stationary  component,  which  can  be  improperly  removed  by  the  subspace  decomposition  technique. 
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ABSTRACT 

Three-dimensional  thermal  and  radiometric  models  have  been  developed  to  study  the  passive  IR  signature  of  a 
land  mine  buried  under  a  rough  soil  surface.  A  finite  element  model  is  used  to  describe  the  thermal  phenomena, 
including  temporal  variations,  the  spatial  structure  of  the  signature,  and  enviromental  effects.  The  Crank-Nicholson 
algorithm  is  used  for  time-stepping  the  simulation.  The  mine  and  the  surroundings  are  approximated  by  pentahedral 
elements  having  linear  interpolation  functions.  The  FEM  grid  for  the  soil  includes  a  random  rough  surface  having 
a  normal  probability  density  and  specified  covariance  function.  The  mine  is  modeled  as  a  homogeneous  body  of 
deterministic  shape  having  the  thermal  properties  of  TNT.  Natural  solar  insolation  (both  direct  and  atmospheric- 
scattered  components)  and  the  effects  of  convective  heat  transfer  are  represented  by  linearized  boundary  conditions. 
The  behavior  over  a  periodic  diurnal  cycle  is  studied  by  running  the  simulation  to  steady  state.  Finite  element 
solutions  for  the  thermal  emissions  are  combined  with  reflected  radiometric  components  to  predict  the  signatures 
seen  by  an  IR  camera.  Numerical  simulations  are  presented  for  a  representative  target,  a  25  cm  anti-tank  mine 
simulant  developed  by  the  US  Army.  The  temporal  evolution  of  the  temperature  distribution  and  IR  signature  are 
presented  for  both  smooth  and  rough  surfaces. 

Keywords:  Thermal  infrared  imagery,  land  mines,  finite  element  method,  heat  transfer,  radiometry,  surface  rough¬ 
ness,  thermal  model,  numerical  simulation 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

In  this  paper  three-dimensional  thermal  and  radiometric  models  are  developed  for  soil  containing  a  buried  land  mine. 
The  objective  of  this  work  is  to  improve  our  understanding  of  the  physical  processes  that  produce  the  thermal  mine 
signature.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  model  will  also  improve  comprehension  and  interpretation  of  thermal  IR  imagery, 
suggest  more  efficient  usage  of  IR  sensors,  and  lead  to  the  development  of  more  robust  signal  processing  techniques. 

IR  detection  of  land  mines  has  a  long  history,  and  recently  there  has  been  extensive  work  in  this  area.  Most 
existing  studies,  however,  are  concerned  with  signal  processing  algorithms  or  the  performance  achieved  by  a  particular 
sensor  and  not  with  the  underlying  physical  bases  of  the  signatures.  Although  many  experimental  and  empirical 
studies  of  these  signatures  have  been  performed,  the  underlying  phenomena  are  still  poorly  understod.  Prior  studies 
and  anecdotal  evidence  have  implicated  several  physical  phenomena  including  thermal  effects  related  to  the  mine, 
soil  disturbances,  and  changes  in  soil  moisture.  The  presence  of  the  mine  also  indirectly  influences  the  vitality  of 
overlying  vegetation,  which  may  have  a  role  in  the  signature.  Among  the  physics-related  papers  on  thermal  imaging 
we  note  the  work  of  LeSchack  and  Del  Grande1  who  describe  the  effects  of  emissivity  on  target  signatures  in  the 
context  of  a  two-color  IR  system.  Janssen  et  al.2  reported  a  study  of  basic  phenomenology  in  which  several  sensors 
were  used  to  examine  the  time  evolution  of  signatures  for  both  buried  and  surface  mines.  A  related  study  is  that 
of  Maksymomko  et  al.3  who  measured  the  temperatures  of  both  live  and  surrogate  mines  through  multiple  diurnal 
cycles.  Simard4  found  a  linear  relation  between  the  apparent  temperature  of  buried  mines  and  the  soil  temperature 
gradient  on  gravel  roads.  Russel  et  al.5  showed  that  this  gradient  could  be  predicted  from  remote  soil  temperature 
measurements,  making  it  possible  to  assess  the  potential  effectiveness  of  an  IR  sensor  prior  to  use.  The  possibility  of 
using  polarization  information  was  examined  briefly  by  Barbour  et  al.6  and  Larive  et  al. '  DiMarzio  et  al.8  present 
spectroscopic  data  collected  by  a  non-imaging  sensor.  Pregowski  and  Swiderski9  present  a  qualitative  discussion  of 
the  effects  of  soil  cover  and  water  content.  Another  work,  obliquely  related  to  the  effort  proposed  here,  is  that  of 
Del  Grande  et  al.,10  who  discuss  the  use  of  computed  tomography  and  a  finite  difference  thermal  analysis  code 
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(T0PAZ3D)  for  imaging  structural  flaws  in  materials.  Discussions  of  the  physics  of  non-thermal  hyperspectral 
sensors  are  rare.  Among  these  works  we  note  a  paper  by  DePersia  et  al.11  in  which  the  spectral  signatures  of  various 
types  of  soil  disturbances  are  discussed.  A  simulation  tool  for  surface  mines  in  the  UV  to  near  IR  is  described  by 
Flynn  et  al.12 

While  models  for  a  mine’s  thermal  signature  are  not  well  developed,  there  has  been  progress  in  modeling  the 
temperature  of  homogeneous  soil  over  a  diurnal  cycle. 13-18  In  a  previous  unpublished  work19  the  authors  extended 
those  efforts  to  develop  one-dimensional  models  for  natural  solar  heating  of  soil  and  mines.  Those  models  address 
both  homogeneous  earth  and  layered  earth  containing  strata  with  mine-like  properties.  We  developed  analytical 
models  to  predict  the  temperature  distribution  on  the  surface  and  at  depth.  In  spite  of  the  crude  approximations 
inherent  in  a  1-D  model,  the  results  predict  many  phenomena  observed  in  thermal  mine  imagery,  including  the 
presence  of  cross-over  times,  the  time  lag  between  solar  flux  and  mine  signatures,  signature  differences  between 
thermally  conducting  and  insulating  mines,  and  the  effects  of  depth  on  IR  detection. 

This  work  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  underlying  physics  in  Section  2.  The  mathematical  formulation  of 
the  thermal  model  is  given  in  Section  3,  which  also  presents  the  FEM  formulation  and  assumptions  regarding  the 
boundary  conditions  (whereby  the  source  is  introduced).  The  radiometric  models  are  discussed  in  Section  4.  Models 
for  the  sunlight  and  skylight,  the  rough  surface  approximation  for  the  soil  surface,  and  the  radiometric  quantities  are 
discussed.  Simulation  results  for  a  representative  simulant  anti-tank  mine  are  presented  in  Section  5.  Concluding 
remarks  appear  in  Section  6. 

2.  PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  PROCESSES 

Thermal  emission  from  the  soil  over  a  buried  mine  depends  on  the  surface  temperature  and  emissivity.  The  surface 
temperature  is  a  result  of  (1)  the  solar-driven,  diurnal  flow  of  thermal  energy  into  and  out  of  the  soil,  (2)  the  effect  of 
the  buried  mine  on  that  flow,  and  (3)  IR  radiation  from  the  surface.  Three  heat  transfer  mechanisms  are  involved  in 
these  processes.  Conduction  occurs  in  the  soil  and  at  the  soil-mine  interface.  At  the  soil-air  interface  convective  and 
radiative  mechanisms  are  present.  Convection  involves  the  transfer  of  heat  between  the  soil  and  air  and  is  greatly 
affected  by  wind.  Radiative  heat  transfer  involves  direct  solar  radiation,  atmosphere-scattered  solar  radiation,  and 
thermal  radiation  between  the  earth  and  atmosphere.  All  of  these  processes  are  time  varying  (and  herein,  assumed 
periodic)  over  the  diurnal  cycle.  In  this  work  we  measure  time  t  with  respect  to  midnight  local  time.  Mathematical 
descriptions  of  the  phenomena  are  as  follows: 

The  temperature  distribution  in  the  soil  and  mine  is  described  by  the  three-dimensional  heat  flow  equation 

/,(r)Cp(r)^M  =  V-(/C(r)VT(r,t)),  (1) 

where  T(r,  i)  [K]  is  the  temperature  distribution,  1C  [W  m_1  K'1]  is  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  material,  Cp  [J 
kg-1  K_1]  is  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  and  p  [kg/m3]  is  the  density  of  the  material.  Convective  and 
radiative  heat  transfer  drive  the  thermal  flow  and  are  introduced  via  a  boundary  condition  at  the  soil-air  interface. 
Prior  one-dimensional  analyses  of  the  problem  have  addressed  this  topic  and  are  relevant  here. 13^15, 17,18,20  We  write 

■^nei(i) |  interface  =  J~sun(t)  A  J~sky(t)  —  lFsh(t)  —  J-gr(t),  (2) 

where  Tnet  is  the  net  heat  flux  into  the  ground,  Tsun  is  the  incident  solar  radiation  reduced  by  cloud  extinction, 
atmospheric  absorption,  soil  albedo  and  the  cosine  of  the  zenith  angle,  J-Skv  is  the  sky  brightness  with  a  correction 
for  cloud  cover,  Tsh  is  the  sensible  heat  transfer  from  land  to  atmosphere  due  to  convection,  and  Tgr  is  the  gray 
body  emission  from  soil’s  surface.*  Watson13  used 

Fsun(t)  =  S0(l  -  A)(l  -  C)H(t)  (3) 

to  approximate  the  short-wavelength  solar  flux.  In  Eq.  (3)  So  =  1353  [W/m2]  is  the  solar  constant,  A  is  the 
ground  albedo,  C  is  a  factor  that  accounts  for  the  reduction  in  solar  flux  due  to  cloud  cover,  and  H(t)  is  the  local 
insolation  function.  Explicit  expressions  for  the  local  insolation  Ti(t)  can  be  found  in  the  literature.13,22  The 
quantity  J-Sky  is  the  long- wavelength  radiation  from  the  atmosphere  given  by  Stefan’s  law,  J-Sky(t)  =  aT^ky{t) 

*In  formulating  this  expression  we  have  ignored  changes  in  the  state  in  the  medium,  which  would  appear  as  a  latent  heat  term.  Such 
terms  have  been  considered  previously  by  Kahle15  and  England.21 


where  a  =  5.67  x  10~8  [W  m“2  K~4]  is  the  Stephen-Boltzman  constant  and  Tskv  [K]  is  an  effective  sky  radiance 
temperature.  The  heat  loss  due  to  ground  radiation  is  given  by  a  similar  expression,  lFgr (t)  =  £aTgr(t)  where  £ 
is  the  mean  emissivity  of  the  surface  and  Tgr(t )  is  the  soil  temperature  at  the  soil-air  interface.  Kahle15  modeled 
sensible  heat  transfer  between  the  surface  and  atmosphere  as 


Fsh(t)  =  PaCpaCd{W(t)  +  2 )(Tair(t)  -  Tgrit)).  (4) 

where  pa  =  1.16  [kg/m3]  is  the  density  of  air,  cpa  =  1007  [J  kg-1  K_1]  is  the  specific  heat  of  air,  Cd  is  the  wind  drag 
coefficient  (chosen  to  be  0.002),  and  W(t)  is  the  wind  speed.  Kahle,15  drawing  on  measurements  by  Kondratyev,23 
formulated  an  empirical  model  for  the  air  temperature,  which  was  later  modified  by  England1'  to  yield  the  expression 

Tair(t)  =  To, air  -  Tdel  COs(27T (t  -  2)/24),  (5) 

where  t  is  the  local  time  (in  hours)  measured  from  midnight,  and  T0iair  and  Tdei  are  estimated  from  local  meteo¬ 
rological  data  available  from  the  National  Weather  Service.  Kahle  also  proposed  a  model  for  the  sky  temperature, 
which  was  modified  by  England17  using  Brandt’s  formula15 

Tsky{t)  =  Tair{t){  0.61  +  0.05V^)°-25,  (6) 

where  w  is  the  water  vapor  pressure  in  mmHg. 

The  radiative  components  seen  by  the  IR  camera  include  (1)  thermal  radiation  from  the  soil  surface,  (2)  soil- 
reflected  sunlight,  (3)  soil-reflected  skylight  (thermal  emission  from  the  atmosphere  and  sunlight  scattered  by  particles 
and  air  molecules),  and  (4)  a  negligible  amount  of  thermal  emission  from  the  atmosphere  directly  to  the  camera. 
Thermal  emission  from  the  soil  surface  depends  on  the  surface  temperature  and  emissivity.  The  surface  temperature 
distribution  can  be  obtained  from  the  solution  of  Eq.  (1)  with  the  boundary  condition  given  by  Eq.  (2).  The  power 
emitted  by  the  soil  surface  is  determined  from  the  soil’s  spectral  radiance  function.  The  radiance  function  for  that 
graybody  emitter  is  given  by  the  product  of  the  surface  emissivity  £  and  the  blackbody  spectral  radiance  L\(T) 
described  by  Planck’s  radiation  law 

9P2  h  1 

=  [W  m-2sr- Vm-1],  (7) 

where  h  =  6.63  x  10~34  [J  s]  is  Planck’s  constant,  v  [Hz]  is  the  frequency  of  the  optical  radiation,  A  [m]  is  the 
wavelength  of  that  radiation,  k  =  1.38  x  10~23  [J  IW1]  is  Boltzmann’s  constant,  and  c  is  the  speed  of  light  [m  s^1]. 
We  write  the  radiation  emitted  by  the  surface  as  the  product 


Lsurf( A,  9,  <t>,  r)  =  £(X,  9 , 0,  r)LA(T(r)),  (8) 

where  £  (A,  9,  </>,r)  is  the  spectral  directional  emissivity.  In  this  work  we  make  the  approximation  that  soil  is  a  diffuse 
emitter,  i.e.,  the  emissivity  is  independent  of  direction. 

From  the  above  expressions  it  is  clear  that  emissivity  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  thermal  signature.  In  addition, 
grass  and  other  forms  of  ground  cover  have  a  strong  effect  on  the  heat  flow  process  and  on  the  reflection  and  radiation 
of  thermal  energy.  A  study  of  the  emissivity  of  natural  materials  has  been  made  by  Salisbury  and  D’Aria.24,25  The 
reflectivity  of  these  materials  can  be  obtained  from  the  emissivity  values  by  using  the  Kirchoff’s  law  for  an  opaque 
body,  TZ  =  1  —  £.  Using  the  diffuse  emitter  approximation,  the  received  radiance  can  be  written  as 


^yrec(/^;  I*)  £(A,  ^)Tsurf{ A,  r)  -p  77.(A,  r)  [Tsuro(^)  T  ^sfcy(A)]  . 


(9) 


This  radiance  expression  permits  us  to  calculate  the  power  incident  on  an  IR  detector  surface  D  from  the  radiating 
soil  surface  S.  The  power  incident  on  the  detector  can  be  found  by 


$  = 


dSLrec(X, 


,  cos  9\  cos  9-2 
r)  &  ■ 


(10) 


where  R  is  the  distance  between  a  point  on  surface  S  and  a  point  on  the  detector  D,  cos  6b  and  cos  6b  are  the 
projection  of  normal  vectors  for  the  surfaces  D  and  S  in  the  direction  of  the  radiation,  and  the  spectral  band  of 
interest  is  A1-A2.  The  IR  image  is  formed  by  Eq.  (10). 


3.  THERMAL  MODELING  USING  THE  FINITE  ELEMENT  METHOD 


The  finite  element  method  (FEM)  is  an  efficient  computational  technique,  widely  used  for  the  solution  of  heat 
transfer  problems.  The  essential  feature  of  this  technique  is  the  spatial  discretization  of  the  computational  domain. 
In  what  follows  we  denote  the  computational  volume  by  f I  and  its  boundary  by  T.  We  take  this  volume  to  have  a 
parallelepiped  shape  (with  the  exception  of  the  rough  surface  at  the  soil- air  interface).  The  boundary  planes  in  x 
and  y  of  the  computational  volume  are  denoted  rx  and  Yy  respectively.  The  lower  boundary  plane  is  denoted  Tz. 
An  individual  element  of  the  subdivided  volume  and  its  boundary  are  represented  by  f \  and  Te,  respectively.  The 
element  boundaries  on  the  soil-air  interface  are  represented  with  Teair. 

We  require  the  steady  state  solution  of  Ecp  (1)  with  suitable  boundary  conditions  when  driven  by  a  time- varying 
source.  The  temperature  ranges  of  interest  are  relatively  small  (at  most,  a  few  tens  of  Kelvins),  and  over  this  limited 
range  the  thermal  properties  of  soil  and  mine  are  assumed  to  be  independent  of  temperature  and  of  time.  As  a 
result,  phenomena  such  as  the  drying  of  soil  and  the  movement  of  soil  water  are  neglected  in  the  current  model.  We 
also  assume  that  the  temporal  and  spatial  dependencies  of  T(r,t)  are  separable  within  an  element. 

Over  each  element  f le  we  approximate  the  temperature  distribution  as 

Ne 

Te(r,i)  =  £l7(i)0f(r),  (11) 

i=  1 

where  </>|(r)  are  user-prescribed  interpolation  functions,  Ne  denotes  the  number  of  nodes  over  the  subdivided  finite 
element,  and  Tf(t)  are  the  nodal  temperatures  which  comprise  the  unknown  coefficients  in  our  representation.  Using 
this  expression  in  Ecp  (1)  and  enforcing  weak  equality  with  the  weighting  function  w( r)  we  obtain 

r  r  dTe( r  t)  1 

/  w(r)  p(r)Cp(r) - _  V  •  (C(r)VT(r,  t))  dr  =  0  Vf2e  €  0.  (12) 

JQe  l 

Continuity  in  temperature  and  flux  are  enforced  on  the  surface  Te  shared  by  adjacent  elements.  On  T  external 
boundary  conditions  (described  below)  are  imposed.  We  use  the  Galerkin  formulation,  in  which  the  weighting 
functions  are  chosen  to  be  identical  to  the  interpolation  functions.  This  formulation  minimizes  the  mean  error  over 
the  volume  and  is  the  best  approximation  in  the  variational  sense. 

The  boundary  conditions  imposed  on  the  problem  are  determined  from  physical  considerations.  For  the  transverse 
coordinates  x  and  y,  we  assume  the  presence  of  an  infinite  rectilinear  array  of  mines  (e.g.,  a  mine  field).  As  a  result 
of  symmetry  arguments,  we  can  set  the  normal  derivatives  of  T  equal  to  zero  on  rx  and  Although  an  infinite 
array  of  mines  is  being  analyzed,  for  a  sufficiently  large  computational  volume,  there  is  negligible  interaction  between 
mines,  and  the  results  are  a  good  approximation  to  the  response  of  an  isolated  mine.  For  the  boundary  condition 
on  (at  the  bottom  face  of  the  computational  volume)  we  observe  that  at  sufficiently  large  depths  (a  few  tens 
of  centimeters)  the  temperature  is  independent  of  time  over  a  diurnal  cycle.  This  typical  “diurnal  depth”  can  be 
predicted  from  one-dimensional  models  of  soil19  using  thermal  characteristics  found  in  the  literature.26-28  On  the 
basis  of  these  findings,  we  can  set  T  equal  to  a  constant  on  Tz. 

It  remains  to  specify  the  boundary  condition  at  the  soil-air  interface.  As  noted  in  Eq.  (2)  this  condition  involves 
a  nonlinear  function  of  T.  Over  the  limited  temperature  range  of  interest,  however,  the  result  can  be  linearized  using 
a  technique  described  by  Watson.13  We  write 

dTg^  «  T(r,t)(paCpaCd(W(t)  +  2)  +  4 eaT%y(t))  -  Tsun{t)  -  pacpaCd(W(t)  +  2 )Tair(t)  -  4 eaT%y{t).  (13) 

This  change  renders  the  entire  problem  linear. 

A  boundary  condition  at  t  =  0  is  also  required.  Although  the  solution  procedure  described  below  will  converge 
to  a  steady  state  value  using  T(r,t  =  0)  =  0  as  the  initial  condition,  the  computation  time  can  be  reduced  if  the 
average  depth-dependent  temperature  of  homogeneous  soil  is  used  as  a  starting  value.  A  suitable  estimate  is  given 

by  _  „ 

r^i  ^  fLp^7sun(t)dt  +  4eaT^ky  +  PaCpaCdiyY  +2)Tair 

T{ T,t  =  0)  =  ko-T3sky+paCpaCd(W+2) 


(14) 


In  Eq.  (14)  Lp  denotes  the  24  hour  period  and  Tsky,  Tair ,  and  W  correspond  to  the  average  values  of  sky  temperature, 
air  temperature  and  wind  speed,  respectively,  over  this  period.  A  similar  expression  neglecting  the  convection  term 
was  derived  by  Watson.13 

After  substituting  Eq.  (11)  in  Eq.  (12),  incorporating  the  boundary  conditions  and  performing  some  mathematical 
manipulations,  the  unknown  nodal  coefficients  T)(f)  can  be  expressed  as  a  matrix  equation 

MT  +  KT  =  F,  (15) 

in  which  boldface  letters  represent  vectors,  overlined  boldface  letters  represent  matrices  and  the  superposed  dot  on 
T  denotes  the  derivative  with  respect  to  time.  The  elements  of  these  matrices  and  vectors  are  given  by 

Mij  =  [  p(r)Cp(r)<f>i(r)<f>j(r)dr,  (16) 

Jne 


d(t>ej(r)  dtfjr) 
dx  dx 


d<j>?(r)  d<j>?(r)  d<j>?(r) 

dy  dy  +  dz  dz  \  r 


+  jT  AeaT%y{t)  +  pacpaCd{W{t)  +  2)  #(r)$(r )dS,  (17) 

and 

Fi=J  ^eaTfky{t)  +  pacpaCd{W{t) +2)aTair(t)  +  Fsun(t)  (j>?(r)dS.  (18) 

The  spatial  discretization  was  accomplished  using  pentahedral  elements.  A  sample  spatial  discretization  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  This  choice  of  element  allows  us  to  represent  an  arbitrary  rough  surface  and  it  is  amenable  to  the  calculations 
required  in  our  radiometric  model.  Linear  interpolation  functions  <p f(r)  were  chosen. 


Figure  1.  Sample  spatial  discretization  of  the  computational  domain.  The  volume  is  subdivided  into  pentahedral 
elements  resulting  in  a  triangular  model  for  the  soil  surface. 


Temporal  discretization  of  Eq.  (15)  leads  to  a  finite  difference  formulation,  which  is  solved  using  the  Crank- 
Nicholson  scheme.  We  have 

(2  M  +  At  Kt+At)Tt+Ai  =  At  (F  +  Ft+At)  +  (2  M  +  At  Kt)Tt.  (19) 

Eq.  (19)  is  solved  at  each  time  step  to  evaluate  the  nodal  temperatures  Tt+At-  Employing  an  LU  decomposition 
technique  for  this  solution  is  inefficient  because  the  matrices  M  and  K  are  sparse.  Banded  matrix  storage  provides 
a  partial  remedy  for  this  problem,  but  limitations  in  node  numbering  usually  results  in  ineffecient  memory  use.  An 
efficient  sparse  solver  is  employed  in  our  work. 


4.  RADIOMETRIC  MODELING 


To  predict  the  mine  signatures  seen  by  an  IR  camera,  a  radiometric  model  must  be  combined  with  the  thermal  FEM 
model.  The  radiometric  model  describes  the  spatial  and  spectral  characteristics  of  the  fluence  transmitted  from  the 
soil  surface  to  the  IR  detector.  The  model  requires  the  spectral  behaviour  of  the  source  (sunlight  and  skylight),  a 
rough  surface  model  to  describe  the  soil-air  interface,  and  the  spectral  behaviour  of  the  soil.  A  flat  spectral  model  is 
assumed  for  soil  in  this  paper.  A  more  realistic  model  is  being  investigated. 


4.1.  Sunlight  and  Skylight  Models 

The  radiance  due  to  sunlight  and  skylight  comprise  the  source  function  for  our  themal  model,  and  reflections  from 
the  soil  are  a  radiometric  component  of  interest.  The  total  radiation  over  the  entire  spectrum  due  to  sunlight  and 
skylight  are  required  for  the  thermal  model  and  are  given  by  Tsun  and  !Fsky,  respectively.  More  detailed  spectral 
radiance  models  are  required  to  describe  the  reflected  components  seen  by  the  IR  camera. 

The  radiance  Lsun  can  be  modeled  with  reasonable  accuracy  by  a  blackbody  radiator.  Neckel  and  Labs29  show 
that  a  blackbody  source  at  ~5800  K  represents  a  good  numerical  lit  to  exoatmospheric  measured  radiance  data  in  the 
visible  and  near  IR  bands.  Thekaekara  and  Drummond30  summarized  data  regarding  the  components  of  the  total 
radiation  and  their  spectral  distribution,  and  they  proposed  standard  values  for  them.  Measured  solar  radiation 
at  different  sites  and  models  for  meteorological  and  climatic  factors  are  presented  in  a  summary  by  Dogniaux31 
prepared  for  the  European  Community  Programme  on  Solar  Energy.  The  measurement  techniques  and  instruments 
are  described  in  Coulson.32  Our  radiometric  model  of  Lsun  comprises  the  blackbody  source  approximation  mentioned 
above.  Atmospheric  transmittance  is  included  in  our  model  using  the  data  given  by  Allen33  and  approximated  in  a 
functional  form  by  Watson.13 

The  quantity  Lsky  depends  on  the  composition  of  the  local  atmosphere  and  is  more  difficult  to  model  accurately. 
It  comprises  wide-angle  Rayleigh  scattering  by  molecular  constituents  (very  weak  at  IR  wavelengths) ,  small-angle  Mie 
scattering  by  aerosols,  and  thermal  radiation  from  the  warm  atmosphere.  The  thermal  contribution  is  most  important 
at  long  wavelengths,  and  can  be  approximated  by  a  blackbody  radiator  at  the  local  air  temperature.  Although  there 
has  been  extensive  work  in  developing  models  for  sunlight  and  skylight,  local  changes  in  atmospheric  particulates 
and  water  vapor  content  can  greatly  affect  model  accuracy.  In  addition,  a  number  of  molecular  species  (EDO,  CO2, 
CO,  N2O,  O3,  and  CH4)  have  absorption  bands  in  the  infrared,  which  affect  the  incident  solar  radiation.26  Our 
model  for  Lsky  comprises  a  blackbody  approximation  at  the  local  air  temperature. 


4.2.  Rough  Surface  Approximation 

Thermal  emission  and  reflection  of  ambient  light  from  a  rough  surface  are  of  considerable  importance  in  predicting 
the  signature  seen  by  an  IR  sensor.  Variations  in  the  surface  normal  direction  affect  the  natural  solar  insolation 
falling  on  the  surface,  which  influences  both  thermal  heating  and  surface  reflections.  IR  imagery  of  rough  surfaces 
may  also  contain  self-shadowing  of  the  surface  as  a  result  of  the  topology.  To  address  these  effects  we  incorporated 
surface  roughness  into  our  thermal  and  radiometric  models. 

Rough  surfaces  were  constructed  by  specifying  random  elevations  for  points  in  a  rectilinear  grid  defined  by  the 
top  surface  of  our  FEM  computational  volume.  The  surface  is  then  represented  by  fitting  triangles  to  the  grid  points, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  same  representation  is  used  by  both  the  thermal  and  radiometric  models,  which  permits  the 
modeling  work  to  be  decoupled  to  a  degree.  Predicting  IR  imagery  over  a  rough  soil  surface  is  a  computationally 
expensive  process,  because  of  the  visible  surface  determination  problem.  Techniques  devised  for  computer  graphics34 
offer  significant  reductions  in  the  computational  complexity. 

Consider  now  the  problem  of  generating  a  rough  surface  with  a  random  height  profile  2  =  f(x,  y )  having  zero 
mean.  For  a  Gaussian  distributed  surface  this  problem  can  be  addressed  by  expressing  the  surface  in  the  spatial 
spectral  domain  ( kx,ky ).  The  spectrum  W(kx,ky)  (or  equivalently,  the  covariance  or  structure  function)  of  the 
surface  is  assumed  known.  We  also  assumed  a  Gaussian  form  for  the  spectrum,  namely: 


W(kX,ky)  = 


LxLyh 

47T 


exp 


(20) 


where  Lx  and  Ly  are  correlation  lengths  in  the  x  and  y  directions  respectively,  and  h  is  the  surface  rms  height.  I11 
what  follows  we  take  Lx  =  Ly  =  L.  The  image  is  formed  via  an  inverse  Fourier  transform  of  a  matrix  of  complex 


random  numbers  with  uniformly  distributed  phase  and  amplitude  y/W(kx ,  ky).  Some  examples  of  random  surfaces 
generated  in  this  manner  are  shown  in  Fig.  2. 


(b)  L= 20  cm 


Figure  2.  Examples  of  rough  surfaces  realized  using  for  a  Gaussian  spectrum. 


5.  RESULTS 

The  models  described  above  were  used  to  simulate  the  temporal  and  spatial  signatures  of  a  mine  buried  under  smooth 
and  rough  surfaces.  In  all  simulations  a  steady  wind  speed  of  W{t)  =  W  =  2  [m  s'1]  and  an  average  air  temperature 
of  Tair  =  289  K  were  used.  The  thermal  diffusivity  (k)  and  conductivity  (1C)  of  soil  were  taken  to  be  5.0  x  10'7  [m2 
s'1]  and  2.6  [W  m'1  K'1],  respectively.  For  TNT  we  used  n  =  9.25  x  10'8  [m2  s'1]  and  1C  =0.234  [W  m'1  K'1]. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  TNT  is  a  better  thermal  insulator  than  soil.  Mine  dimensions  and  construction  details  vary 
significantly.  As  a  representative  target,  we  selected  a  simulant  anti-tank  mine35  developed  by  the  US  Army.  The 
simulant  mine  has  a  diameter  of  25  cm  and  a  height  of  8.33  cm.  The  mine  is  assumed  to  be  composed  of  TNT  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3.^ 

25  cm 


Figure  3.  Model  of  the  simulant  anti-tank  mine  used  in  the  simulations. 

The  computational  volume  has  the  dimensions  0.9984  x  0.9984  x  0.3154  m3  and  was  discretized  with  pentahedral 
elements  of  size  2.08  x  2.08  x  1.66  cm3  in  the  x,  y,  and  z  directions,  respectively.  This  discretization  results  in 
87552  finite  elements  and  48020  nodes,  which  also  determines  the  size  of  the  resulting  matrix  equation.  The  memory 
requirement  of  the  FEM  code  for  this  discretization  is  about  250  MB.  The  Crank-Nicholson  scheme  is  unconditionally 
stable,  which  permits  us  substantial  freedom  in  choosing  the  time  increment.  The  time  increment  was  selected  to 

tThe  anti-tank  simulants  contain  small  metal  inserts  located  at  the  center  of  the  bottom  face  of  the  mine.  This  insert  was  not  modeled 
in  our  work.  We  do  not  expect  to  incur  a  significant  error  as  a  result,  because  of  the  insert’s  size  and  location. 


be  360  seconds,  which  gives  good  resolution  over  a  24  hour  period.  The  FEM  solution  was  observed  to  reach  steady 
after  only  two  simulated  diurnal  cycles.  The  simulation  takes  about  2  hours  on  a  300  MHz  Pentium  II  machine. 

The  radiometric  model  requires  the  triangular  rough  surface  representation  and  the  output  of  the  thermal  model. 
Using  these  data  and  the  geometry  given  in  Fig.  4,  we  construct  a  virtual  IR  camera.  The  virtual  sensor  is  assumed 
to  be  a  LWIR  camera  operating  near  10  /un.  A  pixel  array  of  160  (horizontally)  by  120  (vertically)  is  assumed  with 
an  instantaneous  field  of  view  of  1  rnrad. 


Ground  transformed  image 


Figure  4.  Sketch  of  the  region  of  interest  including  the  IR  camera.  Point  O  is  both  the  center  of  the  field  of 
view  and  the  origin  of  coordinates.  The  image  plane,  the  ground  transformed  image,  the  surface  boundaries  of  the 
computational  volume,  and  the  global  axis  are  illustrated. 


The  IR  camera  is  aimed  at  point  O  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Point  O  is  also  the  global  origin  for  both  the  thermal  and 
radiometric  models.  To  cover  the  surface  above  the  mine  with  sufficient  resolution,  an  appropriate  camera  locations 
and  height  must  be  identified.  For  this  work  we  selected  a  camera  vertical  height  of  2  meters,  and  a  horizontal 
standoff  (camera  center  to  point  O)  of  3  meters.  The  resulting  ground-projected  field  of  view  encompasses  most  of 
the  computational  volume. 

Figure  5  shows  the  surface  temperature  distribution  over  the  mine.  The  results  are  presented  as  a  sequence  of 
images  evaluated  at  three  hour  time  increments  starting  from  sunrise.  It  is  experimentally  observed  that  contrast 
changes  occur  twice  daily  at  the  thermal  cross-over  times,  and  these  events  appear  in  our  simulations.  The  results 
suggest  that  the  physical  temperature  differences  during  the  day  peak  at  roughly  1.73  K  occuring  about  2  hours 
before  sunset.  The  temperature  difference  has  a  maximum  at  the  center  of  the  mine  and  diminishes  as  we  move  away 
from  the  center.  The  temperature  distribution  as  a  function  of  depth  is  presented  in  Fig.  6.  The  location  of  the  mine 
is  emphasized  with  a  rectangle.  The  temperature  distribution  is  again  given  every  three  hours  starting  at  sunrise. 
The  figures  present  the  evolution  of  heat  flow  into  the  ground  and  the  influence  of  the  mine  on  this  heat  flow.  The 
surface  temperature  over  the  mine  is  cooler  at  dawn,  and  it  warms  as  time  proceeds.  The  mine  tend  to  block  the 
flow  of  heat  into  the  soil,  causing  the  overlying  soil  to  become  hotter  during  the  day.  During  the  night,  the  mine 
blocks  the  upward  flow  of  energy  in  the  soil,  permitting  the  layer  of  soil  above  the  mine  to  cool  more  rapidly.  These 
observations  and  our  previous  findings  using  one-dimensional  models19  are  consistent  with  the  behavior  of  insulating 
mines. 

Simulations  of  the  25  cm  anti-tank  mine  simulant  appear  in  Figs.  7  and  8  for  the  case  of  a  smooth  surface  and 
a  surface  having  a  3  cm  peak-to-peak  variation.  The  rough  surface  decorrelation  length  was  20  cm,  which  leads  to 
reasonably  large  surface  slopes.  While  the  smooth  surface  case  is  substantially  the  same  as  a  perspective-transformed 


copy  of  the  thermal  surface  images  shown  in  Fig.  5,  the  rough  surface  case  shows  significant  clutter-like  variations, 
which  could  easily  be  mis-detected  as  false  alarms. 


Figure  5.  Simulation  of  the  soil  surface  temperature  difference  over  the  anti-tank  mine  simulant  buried  6.66  cm 
under  a  smooth  soil  surface.  The  temperature  distribution  is  evaluated  at  different  times  of  the  day  (a)  At  dawn, 
(b)  3  hours  after  sunrise,  (c)  At  noon,  (d)  3  hours  after  noon,  (e)  At  sunset,  (f)  3  hours  after  sunset. 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


Figure  6.  Simulation  of  the  temperature  distribution  at  depth  taken  through  the  middle  of  the  anti-tank  mine 
simulant  buried  6.66  cm  under  a  smooth  soil  surface.  The  temperature  distribution  is  evaluated  at  different  times  of 
the  day  (a)  At  dawn,  (b)  3  hours  after  sunrise,  (c)  At  noon,  (d)  3  hours  after  noon,  (e)  At  sunset,  (f)  3  hours  after 
sunset. 


(d)  (e)  (f) 


Figure  7.  Simulation  of  the  IR  camera  response  for  the  SIM-25  mine  buried  6.66  cm  under  a  smooth  soil  surface. 
The  radiometric  model  is  used  to  predict  the  IR  camera  response  at  different  times  of  the  day  (a)  At  dawn,  (b)  3  hours 
after  sunrise,  (c)  At  noon,  (d)  3  hours  after  noon,  (e)  At  sunset,  (f)  3  hours  after  sunset. 


(d)  (e)  (f) 


Figure  8.  Simulation  of  the  IR  camera  response  for  the  SIM-25  mine  buried  6.66  cm  under  a  rough  soil  surface 
with  peak-to-peak  height  3  cm.  The  radiometric  model  is  used  to  predict  the  IR  camera  response  at  different  times 
of  the  day  (a)  At  dawn,  (b)  3  hours  after  sunrise,  (c)  At  noon,  (d)  3  hours  after  noon,  (e)  At  sunset,  (f)  3  hours 
after  sunset. 


6.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 


A  model  for  thermal  and  radiometric  effects  has  recently  been  developed  for  predicting  the  IR  signature  of  buried 
land  mines.  The  model  employs  a  3-D  numerical  solution  of  the  thermal  problem  based  on  the  finite  element  method 
(FEM).  This  approach  permits  inhomogeneous  soil  and  the  internal  structure  of  the  mine  to  be  considered  in  modeling, 
although  we  have  not  exercised  those  capabilities  in  this  initial  study.  In  addition,  the  model  incorporates  a  rough 
surface  for  the  soil-air  interface,  which  has  implications  for  both  thermal  heating  and  for  reflected  radiometric  terms. 
The  temperature  distribution  computed  using  the  thermal  model  is  combined  with  surface-reflected  radiometric 
components  to  produce  the  image  seen  at  a  virtual  IR  sensor. 

Several  extensions  of  this  work  are  called  for.  Example  calculations  were  presented,  which  show  trends  observed 
experimentally,  but  careful  experimental  validation  of  the  code  is  necessary.  The  spectral  content  of  natural  sources 
and  the  spectral  dependence  of  nature  materials  were  largely  ignored  in  this  work,  but  will  be  addressed.  Soil 
inhomogeneity  has  not  been  considered,  but  it  presents  no  significant  challenges  to  our  formulation.  A  Gaussian 
surface  model  was  assumed.  We  plan  to  acquire  more  realistic  surface  models  using  a  laser  surface  profiler,  and  we 
intend  to  incorporate  such  data  in  a  future  work.  Surface  mines  present  additional  challenges,  which  must  also  be 
addressed. 
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ABSTRACT 

An  image  processing  technique  is  described  for  the  detection  of  mines  in  IR  imagery.  The  proposed  technique  is 
based  on  a  third-order  neural  network,  which  processes  the  output  of  a  wavelet  packet  transform.  The  technique  is 
inherently  invariant  to  changes  in  signature  position,  rotation  and  scaling.  The  well-known  memory  limitations  that 
arise  with  liigher-order  neural  networks  are  addressed  by  (1)  the  data  compression  capabilities  of  wavelet  packets, 
(2)  projections  of  the  image  data  into  a  space  of  similar  triangles,  and  (3)  quantization  of  that  “triangle  space.” 
Using  these  techniques,  image  chips  of  size  28  x  28,  which  would  require  O(109)  neural  net  weights,  are  processed  by 
a  network  having  O(102)  weights.  ROC  curves  are  presented  for  mine  detection  in  real  and  simulated  imagery. 

Keywords:  land  mines,  IR  imagery,  wavelets,  neural  networks 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  surface-laid  and  buried  mines  can  be  detected  using  infrared  (IR)  sensors.1  Although 
significant  strides  have  been  made  in  both  the  sensors  and  image  processing,  detection  of  mines  in  natural  clutter 
remains  a  challenging  problem.  The  challenges  arise,  in  part,  because  of  a  large  number  of  unknown  random  signature 
variables  including  amplitude,  contrast  polarity,  rotation,  and  size. 

There  exist  several  techniques  for  dealing  with  unknown  signature  variables.  When  a  sufficiently  accurate  model 
for  the  signature  exists  and  the  distribution  of  the  unknown  variables  is  known,  one  can  perform  an  integration  over 
the  variables,  leading  to  an  optimal  Bayesian  detector.2  For  many  IR  targets  (especially  buried  mines),  such  models 
are  impractical  since  the  signature  is  strongly  affected  by  the  environment  (surface  topology,  solar  illumination 
history,  etc.),  and  the  number  of  unknown  variables  becomes  excessive. 

As  an  alternative,  one  can  use  a  maximum  likelihood  technique  to  estimate  the  unknown  variables,  leading  to  a 
generalized  likelihood  ratio  test  (GLRT).  Detection  is  then  based  on  the  error  between  the  model  (using  the  estimated 
parameters)  and  the  data.  In  a  recent  work3  a  nonlinear  optimization  technique  was  used  to  estimate  parameters 
for  an  empirical  signature  model.  These  parameters  and  the  resulting  model  error  were  both  used  in  a  classifier  to 
detect  the  presence  of  the  mine.  That  technique,  which  we  refer  to  as  an  “estimator-classifier”  (by  analogy  with 
the  “estimator-correlator”  technique  used  for  random  Gaussian-distributed  signals),  is  capable  of  better  performance 
than  the  GLRT,  since  it  makes  direct  use  of  the  model  parameters.  A  significant  limitation  of  all  such  approaches 
is  the  extensive  processing  required  for  nonlinear  optimization.  Because  imaging  systems  tend  to  produce  massive 
data  sets,  computational  efficiency  is  a  concern. 

In  this  work  we  emphasize  detection  of  surface  mines  and  mine  fields.  An  important  aspect  of  these  targets  is 
that  they  tend  to  have  a  small  number  of  simple  shapes  (round,  square,  etc.).  Thus,  for  surface  mines  and  some 
buried  mines,  the  signature  of  the  mine  is  largely  known  with  the  exception  of  a  translation  (due  to  its  position  in 
the  image),  a  scale  factor  (due  to  the  image  resolution,  the  size  of  the  mine,  or  the  burial  depth),  and  a  rotation  (for 
non-circular  mines).  In  IR  detection  of  mine  fields  the  (near)  regular  spatial  pattern  of  the  mines  is  an  important 
discriminant.  The  pattern,  however,  will  have  an  unknown  rotation  and  translation,  and  it  may  vary  in  scale  as  a 
result  of  changes  in  image  resolution  or  mine-laying  practice. 

Detection  of  objects  with  unknown  position,  scale  and  rotation  (PSR)  is  an  important  general  topic,  and  the 
subject  has  been  explored  by  many  researchers.  It  is  well  known  that  the  magnitude  of  the  two-dimensional  Fourier 
transform  T  is  invariant  to  translational  shifts.  Mehanian  and  Rak4  showed  that  a  log-polar  mapping  of  the  Fourier 
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transform  magnitude  could  produce  a  representation  that  was  position,  scale  and  rotation  invariant  (PRSI).  A 
limitation  of  this  approach  is  that  the  polar  coordinates  must  be  defined  with  respect  to  a  “stable”  point  in  the 
image.  The  centroid  of  the  signature  has  been  used  in  that  role,  but  the  centroid  is  an  unreliable  reference  for  targets 
in  a  highly  cluttered  environment. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Mellin  transform  M  is  invariant  to  changes  in  scale,  and  this  fact  has  been  used  to  develop 
scale-invariant  detection  systems.  During  the  1970s  it  was  observed  by  several  groups5-8  that  the  combination  of  \J-\ 
followed  by  \M\,  the  so-called  Fourier-Mellin  (FM)  transform,  could  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  use  of  wavelets  for 
scale  invariance  has  been  investigated  by  several  groups.  Baertlein  and  Casey9  developed  an  analog  of  the  Fourier- 
Mellin  transform  noted  above,  in  which  the  continuous  wavelet  transform  of  the  Fourier  transform  modulus  was 
computed.  Szu  et  al.10  used  a  similar  technique  in  which  the  continuous  wavelet  transform  was  computed  optically. 
Yoon  et  al.11  used  the  CWT  of  the  target  boundary  to  obtain  a  scale-invariant  representation  for  image  recognition. 
Although  all  of  these  approaches  provide  translation  and  scale  invariance,  they  are  not  rotationally  invariant. 

In  this  paper  we  propose  a  technique  that  employs  higher-order  neural  networks  to  perform  PSRI  detection.  The 
memory  required  by  a  higher-order  network  can  be  significant,  but  the  image  decomposition  and  data  compression 
capabilities  of  the  wavelet  transform  are  used  to  mitigate  this  problem. 

The  paper  is  organized  in  three  major  sections.  Higher-order  neural  networks  are  described  in  Section  2.  A 
wavelet  packet  transform  is  required  in  this  work,  and  that  topic  is  described  in  Section  3.  Classification  results  for 
real  and  simulated  imagery  are  provided  in  Section  4.  Concluding  remarks  appear  in  Section  5. 

2.  NEURAL  NETWORKS  AND  PSR  INVARIANCE 

Several  approaches  have  been  developed  for  incorporating  PSR  invariance  into  neural  networks.12  Feed-forward 
multilayer  perceptrons  (FFMLPs)  can  be  trained  to  recognize  signatures  that  have  been  shifted,  rotated,  and  scaled, 
but  the  amount  of  training  data  required  is  large,  and  accuracy  is  limited.13,14  The  neocognitron15,16  is  a  novel 
neural  network  architecture  that  attempts  to  achieve  PSRI  performance  by  mimicking  the  structure  of  the  human 
visual  system.  Modest  deformations  and  small  rotations  (at  most  a  few  degrees)  are  tolerated  in  the  input,  but 
rotational  invariance  over  a  wider  range  of  angles  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

Higher-order  neural  networks  (HONNs)  offer  perhaps  the  best  approach  to  the  PSRI  problem.  The  theoretical 
nature  of  invariant  pattern  classification  has  been  discussed  by  Minsky  and  Papert.1'  Lee  et  al.18  describe  the 
concept  of  correlations  among  higher-order  products  in  neural  networks.  Giles  and  Maxwell19  showed  that  by  a 
suitable  sharing  of  weights  one  could  structurally  induce  translation  invariance  in  both  associative  memories  and 
FFMLPs  while  simultanteously  reducing  the  number  of  weights  to  be  learned.  The  key  benefit  of  such  networks  is 
that  the  translation  invariance  property  need  not  be  learned  from  data.  Examples  acquired  at  a  fixed  position  are 
sufficient  to  train  the  network  to  recognize  shifted  data.  A  combination  of  HONNs  and  log-polar  mappings  has  also 
been  investigated.20 

The  computation  performed  by  a  higher-order  neuron  output  is  straightforward.  Consider  an  image  of  size  N  x  N 
in  which  the  pixels  Xij  have  been  indexed  as  Xinjn,  n  =  1,  2, ... ,  N2.  The  liigher-order  neuron  output  has  the  form 

/  N2  N2  N2  N2  N2  N 2  \ 

V  =  f  [Y,  XinJnW(n}  +  Z)  XininXimjmWnl  +  xinjnximjm.xikjkwnmk  +  ■  ■  ■  I  (1) 

\  n—1  n=  1  m= 1  n=  1  m—  1  k=l  J 

where  /(•)  is  the  activation  function  (nominally  a  sigmoid-like  function)  and  the  weights  are  given  by  Wn  \  Wnm  and 
wnmk  f°r  firsR  second,  and  third  orders,  respectively.  As  an  example,  the  architecture  of  a  third-order  neuron  is 
shown  in  Figure  1. 

The  linear  sum  is  analogous  to  the  output  of  a  conventional  neuron.  The  sum  of  second-order  products  involves 
correlations,  and  the  third-order  sum  involves  bicorrelations.  The  higher-order  products  explicitly  provide  the  non¬ 
linear  relations  on  which  the  network  operates.  Note  that  this  is  a  single-layer  network,  i.e. ,  the  output  neuron  is 
connected  directly  to  the  input  data.  As  a  result,  training  may  be  performed  with  the  simple  Widrow-Hoff  algorithm. 
For  example,  for  the  third-order  weights,  the  update  equation  for  a  network  that  produced  output  s  for  a  desired 
output  t  is 

Awnlk  =  (*  -  S)Xi„jnXimjmXikik  (2) 
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Figure  1.  The  architecture  of  a  third-order  neural  network.  Only  three  weight  connections  are  shown. 

Spirkovska  and  Reid21  showed  that  a  weight-sharing  technique  could  be  used  to  produce  second-order  FFMLPs 
with  translation  and  scale  invariance.  Such  a  HONN  is  useful  for  detection  of  rotationlly  symmetric  signatures, 
which  comprise  most  surface  mines  and  essentially  all  buried  mines  at  depths  greater  than  a  few  inches.  To  achieve 
this  capability  we  equate  weights  corresponding  to  line  pairs  whose  lengths  have  a  similar  ratio.  Explicitly,  the 
equivalence  we  require  is 

Wni  =  WU  lf  I ^  -  im\/\jn  ~  jm\  =  |*fe  ~  k\/\jk  "  jt\  (3) 

This  equivalence  maps  greatly  reduces  the  number  of  weights  and  the  training  data  requirements  for  the  network. 

Recognition  of  objects  that  have  been  simultaneously  scaled,  rotated  and  translated  requires  a  third-order  net¬ 
work,21  the  memory  and  computational  requirements  of  which  are  substantial.  For  an  image  of  size  N  x  N,  a  network 
or  order  M  requires  N2M  words  to  store  the  network  weight  values.  For  image  chips  of  size  N  =  32  and  a  third-order 
HONN  (M  =  3),  this  leads  to  a  requirement  for  1.1  x  10y  words  of  storage.  For  a  focal  plane  with  128  x  128  pixels, 
the  requirement  grows  to  4.4  x  1012  words. 

The  weight  sharing  required  for  PSRI  performance  in  a  third-order  HONN  mitigates  this  need  to  a  degree  and 
proceeds  as  follows:22,21  Triads  of  points  share  a  weight  if  they  can  be  related  by  a  translation,  rotation  and  scaling. 
Thus,  pixels  triads  that  form  geometrically  similar  triangles,  such  as  those  shown  in  Figure  2,  are  assigned  the  same 
weight.  The  input  image  is  mapped  to  this  “triangle  space”  by  combining  the  bicorrelation  products  corresponding 
to  a  given  triangle  equivalence  class. 

In  principle,  a  third-order  network  having  been  trained  on  a  single  target  example  is  capable  of  recognizing  all 
translated,  scaled,  and  rotated  examples  of  that  signature.  In  practice,  however,  finite  pixel  sizes  make  it  difficult  to 
recognize  rotated  and  scaled  signatures.  To  overcome  this  problem,  several  techniques  are  used.  First,  Spirkovska 
and  Reid21  showed  that  one  can  improve  performance  and  simultaneously  reduce  memory  requirements  by  quantizing 
the  internal  angles  of  the  triangles  formed.  We  find  it  more  convenient  to  quantize  the  lengths  of  the  triangle  sides, 
having  first  normalized  the  longest  side  to  unit  length.  Perantonis  and  Lisboa22  showed  that  it  was  most  effective  to 
quantize  the  largest  side  of  the  triangle  more  agressively.  It  is  also  usually  beneficial  to  use  a  small  number  of  scaled 
and  rotated  signatures  in  training. 

Although  a  single-layer  network  is  sufficient  to  implement  a  HONN,  Perantonis  and  Lisboa  found  that  by  using  an 
additional  (hidden)  layer,  performance  could  be  improved  somewhat.22  The  resulting  three-layer  network  is  trained 


Figure  2.  Examples  of  some  pixel  triples  that  define  (approximately)  similar  triangles.  Such  pixel  triples  share  the 
same  weight  in  a  PSRI  network. 


using  the  backpropagation  algorithm. 

An  interesting  generalization  of  the  HONN  concept  is  the  “functional- link”  network  of  Pao.23  In  a  functional- 
link  network  the  pixel  products  are  replaced  by  more  general  operations  (including  nonlinear  functions)  of  the  form 
•  •  •)>  v^z: 


where  x  is  a  vector  of  inputs  to  the  neuron.  It  is  clear  that  if  we  enumerate  by  i  the  geometrically  similar  triangle 
shapes  that  appear  in  an  image,  and  if  we  define  the  function 

9t{*)  =  X!  xinjnXimjmxikjk  (5) 

( n,m,k )  form 
triangles  of  shape  t 

then  the  PSRI  HONN  is  equivalent  to  a  functional-link  network. 

3.  WAVELET  PACKET  TRANSFORM 

The  processing  proposed  in  this  paper  begin  with  a  wavelet  decomposition  of  the  imagery.  This  step  has  two  benefits. 
First,  it  permits  us  to  reject  clutter  at  scales  not  of  interest.  In  effect,  the  wavelet  decomposition  performs  the  function 
of  a  spatial  bandpass  filter.  Nonlinear  editing  of  wavelet  coefficients  for  noise  suppression  or  image  compression  has 
been  extensively  used  in  the  literature.24  (See  Dohono  et  al.25  for  a  more  recent  review.)  The  use  of  wavelets  for 
estimating  trends  is  a  closely  related  function  and  has  also  received  attention  including  use  in  a  recent  paper  on 
biomedical  signal  processing.26  Recently,  both  techniques  were  used  in  a  demining  context.27 

A  second  benefit  of  the  wavelet  transform  is  that  it  can  perform  image  compression,  which  further  reduces  memory 
requirements.  We  use  2-D  wavelet  packets28  for  this  purpose.  In  a  wavelet  packet  analysis  the  detail  coefficients 
are  fully  decomposed,  producing  output  packets  with  a  common  size.  The  approximation  coefficients  output  by  a 
conventional  two-dimensional  wavelet  transform  are  identical  to  one  of  the  packets.  The  compression  offered  by  the 
wavelet  transform  provides  a  dramatic  reduction  in  HONN  computational  requirements.  To  see  this,  note  that  for  a 
conventional  dyadic  wavelet  transform  based  on  an  octave  (factor  of  two)  change  in  scale  at  each  level,  the  number  of 
pixels  output  in  each  packet  by  a  2-D  level- A’  transform  is  reduced  by  the  factor  22K .  Thus,  the  number  of  operations 
required  to  form  the  third-order  HONN  bicorrelation  products  is  reduced  by  the  factor  26A  if  a  single  wavelet  packet 
is  processed  and  24K  if  all  wavelet  packets  are  processed.  In  practice,  edge  effects  in  the  wavelet  transform  cause  the 
true  improvement  to  be  slightly  less  than  these  factors. 

As  an  example  of  the  wavelet  packet  transform,  consider  the  surface-laid  M19  mine  shown  in  Figure  3.  The 
transform  of  this  image  at  level  two  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  packet  in  the  upper  left  corner  represents  the 
compressed  chip,  which  is  useful  in  subsequent  HONN  processing.  Other  chips  contain  additional  information.  The 
third  chip  (from  the  left)  on  the  top  row  is  the  result  of  processing  equivalent  to  a  high-pass  filter  in  the  vertical 


Figure  3.  An  LWIR  image  of  a  surface-laid  M19  mine. 
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Figure  4.  An  example  of  a  wavelet  packet  transform  of  order  two.  The  pixel  count  of  each  output  packet  is  reduced 
by  roughly  the  factor  24  =  16. 

direction.  Similarly,  the  third  chip  (from  the  top)  in  the  left-most  column  is  the  product  of  high-pass  filtering  in  the 
horizontal  direction.  Other  image  chips  contain  primarily  small-scale  noise-like  components  that  can  be  neglected. 

4.  EXAMPLE  RESULTS 

In  this  section  we  review  three  example  applications  of  the  wavelet-HONN.  In  all  three  cases  we  apply  the  algorithm 
to  the  detection  of  surface  mines.  We  describe  two  examples  using  simulated  images  and  one  using  real  LWIR  data. 

The  processing  used  in  these  examples  has  both  off-line  and  on-line  components.  For  the  off-line  processing,  one 
first  selects  the  size  of  the  image  chip  to  be  processed  by  the  HONN.  In  this  work  we  have  used  N  =  16,  for  which 
N 6  =  1.6  x  10' .  For  an  image  of  this  size  and  a  fixed  distance  quantization,  pixel  index  triples  for  all  similar  triangles 
are  identified,  and  these  indices  are  saved.  Next,  training  data  are  processed  using  the  on-line  operations  described 
below,  and  the  neural  network  is  trained. 

On-line  processing  begins  by  dividing  the  image  into  chips  of  size  N'  x  N',  and  computing  the  wavelet  packet 
transform  of  those  chips.  The  chip  size  N'  >  N  is  selected  such  that  a  wavelet  packet  transform  at  some  level  K  will 
produce  packets  of  size  N.  In  our  current  implementation  only  the  compressed  wavelet  packet  is  used  in  subsequent 
processing.  The  packet  is  then  projected  into  triangle  space  by  summing  the  bicorrelation  products  xlkjkxlrnjrnxlnjn 
for  indices  (determined  off-line)  comprising  similar  triangles  (cf.  Eq.  (5)).  The  resulting  sums  are  the  HONN  inputs, 
and  the  HONN  output  is  used  in  detection.  In  our  work  we  used  a  FFMLP  with  a  single  hidden  layer  and  three 
hidden-layer  neurons.  The  most  computationally  burdensome  part  of  this  process  is  forming  and  summing  the 
bicorrelation  products.  Since  this  portion  of  the  algorithm  is  independent  of  the  image  and  extremely  simple,  it 
could  be  done  with  specialized  hardware.  In  our  implementation  all  processing  is  currently  done  in  software. 


Figure  5.  LWIR  data  used  in  testing  the  algorithm. 

4.1.  Mine  discrimination  for  well-resolved  targets 

A  preliminary  test  of  the  wavelet-HONN  was  made  using  experimental  data.  IR  imagery  acquired  by  E-OIR  Mea¬ 
surements,  Inc.  in  July  1998  over  a  set  of  mines  emplaced  at  Fort  Huachucha,  AZ  was  used  for  this  purpose.  An 
example  image  is  shown  in  Figure  5.  The  data  were  acquired  with  an  Agerna  570  LWIR  camera  looking  directly 
down  on  the  scene.  The  left  half  of  the  scene  shows  a  number  of  surface-laid  anti-tank  mines  including  M19s,  M15s 
and  VS1.6s.  The  center  and  right  half  of  the  image  contain  a  variety  of  buried  mines  and  clutter  artifacts.  The 
prominant  smear  running  through  the  image  top  to  bottom  is  a  vehicle  track.  The  concentric  light  and  dark  squares 
near  the  bottom  center  of  the  image  is  a  blackbody  used  for  calibration. 

We  extracted  from  this  scene  a  number  of  image  chips.  The  data  are  shown  in  Figure  6,  where  we  present  30 
examples  of  surface  mines  and  clutter.  In  this  test  we  took  both  square  (M19)  and  circular  (M15  and  VS1.6)  mines 
to  be  the  targets  of  interest,  which  are  indicated  by  the  surrounding  boxes  in  Figure  6.  The  remaining  chips  show  a 
variety  of  clutter  objects. 

Image  chips  of  28  x  28  pixels  were  extracted  from  the  data  and  processed.  The  naive  application  of  these  chips 
to  a  3D-HONN  would  require  286  ~  5  x  108  input  nodes.  Using  the  proposed  approach  this  memory  load  is  reduced 
greatly.  A  level-one  wavelet  packet  decomposition  produces  16  x  16  compressed  chips.  The  projection  of  these  smaller 
chips  onto  “triangle  space”  followed  by  5%  distance  quantization  produces  a  neural  network  of  122  inputs. 

For  this  small  data  set  of  30  chips  we  used  the  leave-one-out  method  to  train  the  network  and  assess  its  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  ROC  curve  produced  through  this  process  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  The  performance  of  the  network  on 
these  data  is  reasonably  good,  but  the  data  set  is  quite  small  and  it  contains  no  rotated  targets.  The  test  does, 
however,  offer  evidence  of  scale  invariance. 

4.2.  Shape  discrimination  for  simulated  well-resolved  targets 

One  potential  discriminant  for  surface  anti-tank  (AT)  mines  involves  the  shape  of  these  targets.  In  this  example  we 
demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  algorithm  to  discriminate  circular  and  rectangular  shapes.  The  prototype  shapes  are 
shown  in  Figure  8. 

We  tested  this  network  with  the  scaled,  rotated,  and  translated  data  shown  in  Figure  9.  These  data  were  generated 
by  randomly  scaling  one  of  the  prototypes  by  a  factor  between  3/5  and  5/3.  Rotations  of  -45°  to  45°  were  used,  as 
were  random  translations.  To  these  images  we  added  spatially  white,  Gaussian  noise  to  produce  a  signal  to  noise 
ratio  of  roughly  10:1.  In  principle,  the  HONN  can  be  designed  to  recognize  all  the  exemplars  in  Figure  9  when 


chips  extracted  from  the  LWIR  inn 


Figure  8.  Prototype  signatures  for  rectangular  and  circular  targets. 


Figure  9.  Examples  of  scaled,  translated,  and  rotated  targets  used  to  test  the  network.  The  top  half  of  the  image 
contains  rectangular  targets,  and  the  bottom  half  contains  circular  targets. 


trained  on  the  prototypes  in  Figure  8  only,  but  finite  pixel  size  effects  (noted  above)  limit  this  capability.  We  found 
performance  was  improved  if  we  used  a  small  number  of  scaled  and  rotated  examples  to  train  the  network.  The 
network  trains  quickly  (within  10  epochs). 

The  ROC  curve  produced  for  this  data  set  is  shown  in  Figure  10.  We  find  that  the  performance  is  good,  even 
though  for  very  small  scaling  some  of  the  circular  targets  have  a  near-square  shape. 


ROC  curve  for  HONN 


Figure  10.  ROC  curve  generated  by  classifying  scaled,  rotated,  and  translated  prototypes. 


4.3.  Pattern  detection  in  simulated  imagery 

For  the  final  example  we  consider  detection  of  point  targets  arranged  in  a  uniform  linear  array  to  simulate  mine 
fields.  Example  data  are  shown  in  Figure  11,  which  contains  30  rotated,  translated  and  scaled  scenes.  The  simulated 
minefields  contain  five  points  in  a  row  with  mine-to-mine  position  errors.  The  simulated  clutter  scenes  contain  four 
to  six  points  positioned  randomly  over  the  scene.  A  signal-to- noise  ratio  of  roughly  20:1  was  employed  in  these  data. 

The  ROC  curve  produced  by  the  detection  of  these  targets  is  shown  in  Figure  12.  Again,  relatively  good  perfor¬ 
mance  is  noted,  although  the  data  set  is  small. 

5.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

We  have  described  a  new  technique  for  the  detection  of  mines  and  minefields.  The  method  uses  a  wavelet  packet 
decomposition  as  the  front-end  to  a  third-order  neural  network.  Use  of  the  wavelet  transform  and  a  subsequent 
projection  into  “triangle  space”  greatly  reduces  the  well-known  memory  problems  associated  with  liigher-order  neural 
networks.  Tests  of  the  proposed  algorithm  using  simulated  imagery  and  a  modest  amount  of  real  data  have  produced 
encouraging  results.  More  extensive  testing  using  real  imagery  is  planned. 
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ABSTRACT 

Thermal  IR  signatures  of  buried  land  mines  are  affected  by  various  environmental  conditions  as  well  as  the  mine’s 
composition,  size  and  burial  geometry.  In  this  work  we  present  quantitative  relations  for  the  effect  of  those  factors 
on  the  signature’s  peak  contrast  and  apparent  diameter.  We  begin  with  a  review  of  the  relevant  phenomena  and  the 
underlying  physics.  A  three-dimensional  simulation  tool  developed  by  the  authors  is  used  to  simulate  signatures  for 
the  case  of  a  static  water  distribution.  We  discuss  efforts  to  validate  the  model  using  experimental  data  collected  at 
Port  A.P.  Hill,  VA.  Using  this  simulation  tool  a  variety  of  factors  are  considered,  including  soil  water  content,  soil 
sand  content,  wind  speed,  mine  diameter  and  mine  burial  depth. 

Keywords:  IR,  thermal,  mines,  heat  flow,  modeling,  simulation 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Anecdotal  evidence  and  a  growing  body  of  experimental  measurements  suggest  that  buried  mines  are  more  detectable 
under  certain  environmental  conditions.  An  analysis  of  the  physics  that  describe  these  signatures  suggests  that  a 
number  of  environmental  factors  as  well  as  the  local  meteorological  history  play  important  roles.  In  addition,  mines 
vary  in  size  and  burial  depth,  and  it  is  well  known  that  these  mine-related  factors  affect  the  surface  temperature 
distribution. 

In  this  work  we  employ  numerical  modeling  to  quantify  the  aforementioned  relations.  A  limitation  of  the  simu¬ 
lations  shown  here  is  that  the  moisture  distribution  is  assumed  to  be  static,  i.e.,  we  ignore  the  effect  of  water  and 
vapor  movement  on  heat  transfer  and  we  ignore  surface  cooling  through  evaporation.  In  addition,  we  have  linearized 
the  analysis  to  simplify  the  simulations.  In  spite  of  these  limitations,  we  are  able  to  consider  a  number  of  important 
variables  and  to  quantify  their  effect.  Insight  drawn  from  this  work  was  used  to  improve  signal  processing  techniques 
for  buried  mine  detection,  as  described  in  a  companion  paper.1 

The  work  is  organized  in  three  major  parts.  In  Section  2  we  review  the  physical  processes  that  produce  thermal 
mine  signatures,  including  the  role  of  moisture  transport.  These  processes  are  controlled  by  a  number  of  fundamental 
parameters  including  the  soil  thermal  conductivity  and  diffusivity,  the  surface  convection  coefficient,  the  air  tem¬ 
perature,  and  the  incident  solar  radiance.  We  review  models  for  these  fundamental  parameters  that  involve  readily 
measured  quantities.  In  Section  3  we  briefly  review  our  simulation  tool  and  the  simplification  implied  by  a  static 
moisture  distribution.  Work  toward  validating  that  tool  is  also  described.  In  Section  4  we  present  a  parameter  study 
involving  key  environmental  variables.  The  effects  of  those  variables  on  surface  temperature  distribution  are  exam¬ 
ined  through  simulation.  We  report  both  the  shape  of  the  surface  temperature  distribution  and  the  time-dependence 
of  the  peak  signature.  The  influence  of  the  mine’s  diameter  and  depth  on  the  signature  are  also  studied.  Concluding 
remarks  appear  in  Section  5. 

2.  COUPLED  THERMAL-MOISTURE  MODELING 

Heat  transport  is  the  primary  phenomenon  governing  thermal  IR  signatures,  but  soil  moisture  content  is  also  thought 
to  have  a  significant  role.  Because  of  their  importance  in  agriculture  and  remote  sensing,  the  topics  of  heat  and 
moisture  transport  in  soils  have  an  extensive  literature.  Seminal  works  in  this  area  are  those  of  Phillip  and  de  Vries2 
and  de  Vries3  (hereafter,  referred  to  as  PdV)  who  jointly  presented  a  set  of  coupled  partial  differential  equations 
that  describe  the  transport  phenomena.  Numerous  reviews,  applications  and  extensions  of  that  work  have  appeared. 
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Because  of  the  difficulties  and  computational  expense  involved  in  dealing  with  the  resulting  coupled  nonlinear  partial 
differential  equations,  all  of  the  extant  works  are  restricted  to  one-dinrensional  geometries. 

Recent  work  with  the  PdV  model  includes  that  of  Liou  and  England,4  who  simulated  surface  temperatures 
during  a  60-day  dry-down  period  for  use  in  modeling  surface  radio-brightness.  Camillo  et  al.°  used  a  modified  PdV 
formulation  to  predict  measured  soil  temperatures  and  compared  them  to  measurements.  Scanlon  and  Milly6  used 
a  new  formulation  of  the  PdV  model'  to  simulate  water  and  heat  transport  in  desert  soils.  Thomas  and  Sansorn,8 
drawing  on  prior  work  by  Thomas  and  King,9  described  a  1-D  finite  element  model  for  the  coupled  transport 
problem.  The  only  work  in  this  area  directly  related  to  mine  detection  is  apparently  that  of  Pregowski  et  al.10  who 
presented  a  combination  of  numerical  modeling  and  experimental  measurement  to  assess  the  influence  of  soil  moisture 
on  buried  mine  signatures. 

2.1.  Fundamental  Equations 

Our  description  of  the  physics  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  partial  differential  equations  that  describe  both  heat 
and  moisture  transport  in  soil. 

2.1.1.  Moisture  Transport 

Consider  first  the  case  of  isothermal  conditions  (i.e.,  no  temperature  gradient  exists),  in  which  all  of  the  moisture  is 
in  the  liquid  phase  (i.e.,  no  vapor  is  present).  Let  t )  be  the  volume  fraction  of  liquid  [m3/m3],  and  let  pp  [kg/rn3] 
be  the  density  of  liquid,  a  quantity  assumed  invariant  with  space  and  time.  We  write 

=  p,  9,  (1) 

where  Xrn  is  the  total  water  mass  in  a  unit  volume  of  soil  [kg/m3].  Darcy’s  equation  allows  us  to  write 

q.m  =  -peKV{ip  +  z)  (2) 

the  rnatric  potential  [nr]  and  Ii  [m/s]  is 
0  for  saturated  conditions.  The  law  of 

(3) 

(4) 

The  presence  of  water  vapor  and  temperature  gradients  introduces  additional  terms  into  this  equation.  The 
effects  of  these  terms  become  more  important  near  the  soil  surface,  where  the  temperature  gradients  are  higher. 
Since  thermal  mine  signatures  are  based  on  soil  surface  temperature,  these  effects  are  highly  relevant.  Phillip  and 
de  Vries2  and  de  Vries3  generalized  the  Richards  equation  to  address  thermal  and  vapor  transport.  Let  9V  be  the 
volume  fraction  of  air  [m3/m3]  (assumed  to  be  water  vapor)  in  the  soil,  and  let  pv  [kg/rn3]  be  the  density  of  vapor. 
We  write 


where  qm  is  the  moisture  flux  vector  [kg  m-2  s_1],  2  [nr]  is  elevation,  1 p  is 
the  hydraulic  conductivity.  We  have  ip  <  0  for  unsaturated  soils  and  ip  = 
continuity 


leads  to  a  form  of  the  Richards  equation 


9 

777  Xin  —  V  •  q ,, 
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f)9 

-=V-{KV(p,  +  z)} 


Xm(r,t)  =  ptOe  +  pvOv  (5) 

Let  S  [m3/m3]  be  the  porosity  of  the  soil  (i.e.,  the  fraction  of  a  volume  that  can  be  occupied  by  liquid  or  air).  We 
have 

S  =  6e  +  ev  (6) 

We  can  define  a  total  water  content  6  as  follows 

0(r,  t)  =  Xm(M)  =0e  +  ^(S-  9t)  (7) 

Pi  Pt 

Phillip  and  de  Vries  modified  equation  (2)  by  adding  a  vapor  flux  term 


q rn/ pi  =  KX(V  +  z)  -  DvVpv(0,  T)/p, 


(8) 


where  Dv  [m2/s]  is  the  isothermal  water  vapor  diffusion  coefficient  and  pv  is  the  absolute  humidity  of  air  in  the  soil 
matrix.  In  the  original  PdV  formulation  the  rnatric  potential  pj  and  pv  are  both  taken  to  be  functions  of  9  and  T. 
Applying  the  chain  rule  of  differential  calculus  to  the  V  operator  leads  to  an  equation  for  q m/pe  in  terms  of  9  and  T. 

Noting  deficiencies  in  the  PdV  formulation,  most  notably  that  it  fails  to  address  the  bulk  flow  of  the  air  phase, 
Milly'  developed  an  alternative  formulation  using  ip  instead  of  9*  Starting  with  pv  =  pvpip,T)  and  applying  the 
chain  rule  for  the  spatial  derivative  of  pv  one  obtains 


flm/ pa. 

=  —(K  +  Dpv) Vy(r,  t)  -  D'TvVT{ r,  t)  -  Kk 
=  —K^mVip  —  ATmVT  —  Jm  k 

(9) 

Kijjm 

=  A  +  Dpv 

(10) 

Kt m 

=  d’Tu 

(11) 

J m 

=  K 

(12) 

in  which  we  have  defined  the  following  diffusion  coefficients 


D$v  —  D 


dpv 
’  dp’ 


D'  —  D  f 

UTv  -  Uv}  QT 


(13) 

(14) 


In  these  expressions  the  factor  /  has  been  introduced,  following  PdV,  to  account  for  larger  temperature  gradients  in 
local  liquid  "islands"  and  in  the  air  phase.  Applying  the  conservation  law  leads  to  an  analog  of  the  Richards  equation 


where 


1  dXm 
pe  8t 


—  vr:  [p(S e  +  Pv&v) 
pe  dt 
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dt 
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[S  -  9t)  dp. 


pe  dp’ 

( S  -  9t)  dPv 


Pe 


dT 


(15) 


(16) 

(17) 


Some  of  the  partial  derivatives  appearing  in  Eq.  (16)  and  (17)  can  be  evaluated  in  closed  form.  When  a  local 
equilibrium  exists  between  the  soil  liquid  and  vapor,  the  vapor  density  is  given  by 


Pv{P’,T)  =  po{T)hr{ip,T) 


(18) 


where  po  is  the  saturation  vapor  density  and  h,  is  the  relative  humidity,  given  by 


hr  {P!,  T)  =  expppg / RT)  (19) 

in  which  <7=9.81  [m  s-2]  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  and  R  =  461.5  [J  kg-1  K-1]  is  the  ideal  gas  constant 
for  water  vapor.  Milly'  presents  arguments  that  such  an  equilibrium  will  exist  in  soil  under  all  conditions  with  the 
possible  exception  of  rapid  liquid  infiltration  through  coarse  soil  (e.g.,  heavy  rain  on  gravel). 

Collecting  these  results,  the  following  equation  is  obtained  for  the  moisture  transfer  equation 

dp>  dT 

,.f  1  h.-rn  +  =  V  •  [R^tnVp!  +  krmVT  +  Jm k]  (20) 

*The  PdV  formulation  also  fails  to  address  soil  moisture  hysteresis.  The  formulation  of  Milly  attempted  to  address  this  problem,  but 
it  was  later  found  to  be  flawed.6 


2.1.2.  Thermal  Transport 

The  heat  content  AA  [J/m3]  of  a  unit  volume  of  soil  can  be  expressed  in  several  forms,  most  of  which  can  be  related 
to  that  derived  by  de  Vries3 

Xh(r,t)  =  (T-To)C  +  LVopv0a-Pl  WdO  (21) 

Jo 

C  —  Ccj  V  cejK  0  g  ■  cvpv9v  ( 22  j 

where  T(r,t)  [I<]  is  the  local  temperature,  To  [I<]  is  a  reference  temperature,  C  [J  m-3  K_1]  is  the  volumetric  heat 
capacity  of  moist  porous  soil,  Cd  [J  m-3  K_1]  is  the  volumetric  heat  capacity  of  dry  porous  soil,  eg  is  the  specific 
heat  of  liquid  water  at  constant  pressure,  cv  is  the  specific  heat  of  water  vapor  at  constant  pressure,  Lv  is  the  latent 
heat  of  vaporization  at  To,  and  W  is  the  differential  heat  of  wetting.  Following  Edlefsen  and  Anderson11  we  have 

W  =  -g{ip  -  Tdip/dT)  ( 23) 


Enforcing  the  conservation  of  energy  leads  to 
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+  cppe(T  —  T0) 
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dt 
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”‘w-m 


-V  •  q/t 


(24) 


where  q/t  is  the  thermal  flux  [J  m  2  s  x]. 

The  thermal  flux  has  components  due  to  conduction,  latent  heat  in  the  vapor  phase,  and  sensible  heat  in  the 
liquid  phase.  Milly'  writes  the  formulation  of  de  Vries3  in  the  form 


q/,  =  -AVT  -  peLVoD^X74'  +  ce(T  -  T0)qm  (25) 

where  A  [W  m_1  K_1]  is  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  porous,  moist  soil.  He  then  adds  to  this  flux  the  advection 
of  the  heat  of  wetting  due  to  pressure  head  gradients,  as  suggested  by  Groevenelt  and  Kay12  to  find 

q/i  =  —  KTh  VT  —  K^hVip  —  Jhk  (26) 

where 

KTh  =  A  •  t,(T  T{))pfl)'n.  (27) 

Kph  =  —pe(LVoDpv  +  gTDTa)  +  ce(T  —  T0)pe(K  +  Dpv)  (28) 

A  =  ce(T-To)peK  (29) 


In  this  result  Dxa  is  the  diffusion  coefficient  for  adsorbed  water  under  the  influence  of  a  temperature  gradient.  Using 
9V  =  9v(rp,  T )  and  pv  =  p,.(  v.  T)  can  derive  expressions  for  the  LHS  of  Eq.  (24).  Omitting  the  details,  and  combining 
the  result  with  Eq.  (26)  we  obtain  for  the  heat  transfer  equation 

d  dT  d'tb 

—Xh  (r ,t)  =  Mth  ^  +  Mph  -±  =  -  V  •  qh  =  V  if  j KThVT  +  Kph  VU  +  .4k  (30) 
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'  dll’  2  dr 

He 
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H-2 

—  cpPv)(T  J 

dde 

dT 
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(32) 

(33) 

(34) 


in  which 


2.2.  Surface  Boundary  Condition 


The  boundary  condition  for  moisture  transport  at  the  air-soil  interface  must  address  both  evaporation  and  precipi¬ 
tation.  We  have13 


q,„  •  k 


Pc 


=  E-P 


:=0 


(35) 


where  E  is  the  evaporation  rate  and  P  is  the  precipitation.  The  evaporation  rate  is  determined  from  the  aerodynamic 
diffusion  relation 


_  k^UgCf)  , 

Pe[ln(za/zo)}-2[Pvl^° 


Pva ) 


(36) 


where  k  is  von  Karman’s  constant  (=0.4),  zq  is  the  surface  roughness  length,  Ua  is  the  wind  speed  measured  at  a 
reference  height  za,  and  pva  is  the  absolute  vapor  density  measured  at  the  same  height. 


The  boundary  condition  for  thermal  transport  comprises  an  energy  balance.  Approaches  to  this  problem  have 
been  described  by  Camillo  et  al., 5  Liou  and  England,14  and  Milly,13  all  of  which  are  similar  to 


q/i  •  k 


s=  0 


—  (1  —  A)Isun  —  elgtm  +  £ct[T{z  —  0,  f)]4  +  pc  [L  +  cc(T(z  —  0,  t)  —  To)]  E  —  pecg(Ta  —  Tq)P  +  El  (37) 


where  A  is  the  surface  albedo  at  solar  wavelengths,  Is  is  the  incoming  solar  radiation  [W/m2],  e  is  the  soil  emissivity 
at  thermal  wavelengths,  Jotm  [W/m2]  is  the  longwave  emission  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth,  rr  is  the  Stefan- 
Boltzman  constant,  and  If  is  the  convective  exchange  of  sensible  heat  with  the  atmosphere.  The  heat  absorbed  by 
the  soil  is  given  by 


q/,  •  k 

dT(z  =  0,  t) 

A  z=o  dz 

2=0 

(38) 

The  convective  losses  Ef  are  given  by 

H  =  hc[T{0,t)-Ta(t)\ 

(39) 

where 

,  __  (::p-’r„o 
[ln(za/ ^o)]2 

(40) 

is  the  heat  transfer  coefficient  for  convection.  In  this  expression  Ca  is  the  volumetric  heat  capacity  of  the  air  at 
constant  pressure,  Ta(t )  is  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface,  and  <p  is  a  stability  factor  related  to 
the  Richardson  number.13  It  is  assumed  that  meteorological  measurements  of  Ua,  I  atm*  and  Ta  are  available.  One 
can  derive  a  similar  form  for  the  radiation  terms.  We  have 


—cl atm  +  2eer[T(0,  t)4]  =  ea  [Ta{t)4  -  T( 0,  t)4]  =  hR{T)[Ta(t)  -  T( 0,  #)]  (41) 

where 

hR(T)  =  ecr[Ta(t)2  +  T(0,t)2}[Ta(t)  +  T(0,t)}  (42) 

is  a  temperature-dependent  heat  transfer  coefficient  for  radiation  losses. 


2.3.  Parameter  Models 

The  foregoing  relations  involve  numerous  parameters,  many  of  which  depend  on  the  variables  (ip.  T).  This  dependence 
leads  to  nonlinearities  in  the  model.  Unlike  the  transport  of  heat  and  moisture,  which  are  based  on  well-known 
physical  laws,  parameter  models  are  often  based  on  measurements  or  empirical  data. 

Although  the  moisture  model  development  is  somewhat  more  straightforward  that  the  thermal  transport  equa¬ 
tions,  its  parameters  are  much  more  complex.  Since  our  primary  interest  in  this  work  lies  with  thermal  transport, 
we  briefly  summarize  some  useful  models  for  those  parameters.  In  papers  published  during  the  1970s,  Mualem15,16 
has  provided  what  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  used  model  for  the  volume  fraction  of  water  0(U,T)  and  for  the  hy¬ 
draulic  conductivity  K.  Some  useful  approximate  forms  are  also  described  by  Milly.13  Expressions  for  the  diffusion 
coefficients  are  also  required  and  are  described  in  the  original  PdV  formulation.  Drawing  on  prior  work  by  de  Vries,3 
Milly13  presents  expressions  for  Dpv  and  for  D'Tv.  The  correction  factor  /  is  provided  by  deVries.3  A  model  for  the 
saturated  water  vapor  density  has  been  presented  by  Kimball  et  al.1' 


Many  of  the  thermal  parameters  are  derived  from  mixture  models.  Following  de  Vries,18  we  write  for  the 
volumetric  heat  capacity  C 

C  =  Ce0e  +  Ca{l-S)+Cv0v  (43) 

where  Cu  is  the  heat  capacity  of  component  u.  Some  typical  values  for  these  constants  have  been  tabulated.18 
The  volumetric  thermal  conductivity  A  is  estimated  from  a  similar  mixture  model18 

^ A f 6 f  T  As(l  S)ks  ■  1;  (Aa  T  \vap)6v ka  , 44 . 

de  +  (1  —  S)ks  +  6vka 


where  ku  is  the  ratio  of  the  space  average  of  VT  for  particles  of  type  u  to  VT  for  water.  Values  of  ku  for  spherical 
and  cylindrical  particles  have  been  given.18  For  spheres  we  have 
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-1  i 

r  ( \u  \  j 

ku  =  - 
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l+\Kr  V  9\ 

+  3 

(45) 


in  which  the  gu  are  shape  factors  for  the  constituents  of  soil.  The  value  of  gu  has  been  tabulated  for  some  solid 
soil  constituents,  and  ge  is  not  needed  since  it  multiplies  zero  in  kg.  The  value  of  ga  and  values  for  \u  are  given  by 
Kimball  et  al.17 


\v  =  0.4186(0.0566  +  0.000153(T-  273))  (46) 

A£  =  0.4186(1.32  +  5.59  *  10“3((T- 273)- 2.63  x  10“5(T-  273)2)  (47) 


Those  authors  also  present  an  appraisal  of  methods  for  calculating  ka ,  a  parameter  with  no  physical  meaning.  It  was 
proposed  by  De  Vries  that  the  thermal  conductivity  of  air  in  the  pore  space  be  calculated  as  a  mixture  of  air  and 
water  vapor  vapor 


A/r  —  A  a  T  A 

(48) 

The  vapor  conductivity  is  given  by3 

A[.  —  hrLDatmv—j^ 

(49) 

where  L  [J /kg]  is  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  for  water,1' 

L  =  4186(595.9  -  0.548(T  -  273)) 

(50) 

Datm  is  the  molecular  diffusivity  of  water  vapor  in  the  air1' 

Datm  =  0.229  x  10_4(T/273)1,75 

(51) 

and  v  is  a  mass  flow  factor  that  accounts  for  the  mass  movement  of  the  soil  air  due  to  the  unequal  diffusion  rate  of 
air  and  water  vapor  molecules 


v  = 


P 

P  —  p 


(52) 


In  this  expression  P  is  the  barometric  pressure  and  p  is  the  partial  pressure  of  water  vapor,  given  by 


V  =  hpoRT/Mw  (53) 

in  which  R  is  the  gas  constant  (8314.3  [J  kg-mole_1  K-1])  and  Mw  is  the  molecular  weight  of  water  (18.016  kg/kg- 
mole).  A  model  for  the  saturated  water  vapor  density  po  has  been  presented  by1' 

Po(T)  =  10“3  exp(19.819  -  4975.9/T)  (54) 


The  boundary  conditions  required  additional  parameters.  Idso  et  al.19 
content  of  the  form 


note  that  soil  albedo  is  a  function  of  water 


f  Ad  +  (AW-Ad)(28e/S)  26 e/ £  <  1 
\  An  2 6e/S  <  1 


(55) 


and  they  present  values  for  the  constants.  Values  of  the  emissivity  at  IR  wavelengths  have  been  presented  by  Salisbury 
and  D’Aria. 20,21  The  solar  radiance  Is  and  the  attenuation  of  that  radiance  by  the  atmosphere  can  be  computed 
using  M0DTRAN4,22  but  a  convenient  closed  form  approximation  is  also  available.23 


3.  THERMAL  MODELING  FOR  STATIC  MOISTURE  DISTRIBUTIONS 


3.1.  Prior  Work 

The  authors  have  previously  described  a  combined  thermal-radiometric  model  for  the  IR  signature  of  a  buried  land 
mine.24  Three-dimensional  thermal  and  radiometric  models  were  developed  to  study  the  passive  IR  signature  of  a 
mine  buried  under  a  rough  soil  surface.  That  work  is  based  on  a  linearized  version  of  the  model  equations  described 
in  Section  2,  and  is  further  restricted  to  the  case  of  a  static,  uniform  water  distribution.  Evaporation  and  pressure 
gradients  are  ignored,  but  we  retain  the  dependence  of  the  parameters  on  the  environmental  factors,  including  6#  In 
this  case,  the  classical  heat  transfer  equation  is  obtained 

—jyf—  •— «(r)V27  (r.  / )  (56) 

in  which  k  =  A/C  is  the  diffusivity,  a  coefficient  that  can  be  determined  from  environmental  conditions.  The  solution 
of  Eq.  (56)  also  involves  boundary  conditions  at  the  soil  surface,  which  are  given  by  the  following  linearized  version 
of  Eq.  (37) 


i=0 


8T(z  =  0,t) 
dz 


-(1  -  A)Isun  -  hR[Ta(t)  -  T(z  =  0,  f)]  +  hc[T(z  =  0 ,t)  -  Ta(t )] 


(57) 


We  see  that  the  boundary  condition  involves  additional  parameters  including  A,  the  solar  insolation  Isun ,  the  con¬ 
vection  heat  transfer  coefficient  hc,  the  radiative  heat  transfer  coefficient  hR,  and  the  local  air  temperature  Ta(t). 

The  numerical  solution  of  Eq.  (56)  is  based  on  the  finite  element  method.  The  mine  and  soil  are  approximated  by 
pentahedral  elements,  and  T  is  described  by  linear  interpolation  functions  over  those  elements.  The  Crank-Nicholson 
algorithm  is  used  for  time-stepping  the  simulation.  The  behavior  over  a  periodic  diurnal  cycle  is  studied  by  running 
the  simulation  to  steady  state.  Finally,  the  finite  element  solution  for  the  surface  temperature  is  combined  with 
reflected  radiometric  components  to  predict  the  signatures  seen  by  an  IR  camera. 


3.2.  Model  Validation 

Recently,  two  efforts  were  undertaken  to  validate  the  model.  In  the  first,  we  confirmed  the  validity  of  several  approx¬ 
imations  in  the  FEM  formulation  by  developing  an  alternative  solution,  based  on  an  integral  equation  formulation. 
Of  particular  interest  were  effects  related  to  spatial  discretization  and  boundary  conditions,  which  are  obviated  in 
an  integral  equation  formulation.  The  results  of  that  study  are  documented  separately,25  where  it  is  shown  that  the 
FEM  and  integral  equation  code  are  in  good  agreement.  Since  the  FEM  formulation  and  the  integral  formulation 
have  only  the  heat  transfer  equation  in  common,  this  agreement  increases  our  confidence  that  both  codes  are  correct. 

We  have  also  undertaken  a  comparison  of  the  model  with  experimental  data.  Work  to  date  has  used  8-12  /tm 
calibrated  images  provided  by  TRW.  Those  data  comprise  images  of  AT  mines  at  times  near  10:00A  and  12:00  noon. 
The  collections  were  done  at  the  Fort.  A.P.  Hill,  Site  71 A  mine  lanes  #13  (dirt)  and  #14  (gravel).  Collateral 
information  provided  with  the  imagery  included  soil  temperature  at  multiple  depths  (0.5",  2",  4"  and  8"),  wind 
speed  and  direction,  soil  moisture  content  (one  depth),  air  temperature,  barometric  pressure,  and  downwelling  and 
upwelling  radiance  in  the  0.3-3  /tm  and  3-50  /tm  bands. 

To  predict  the  measured  data,  it  was  necessary  to  make  certain  assumptions  about  unknown  environmental 
parameters.  Specifically,  we  assumed  values  for  soil  thermal  conductivity =1.8  [W/mK]  and  diffusivity=10-6  [m2/s]. 
For  the  mine  under  consideration  here,  an  EM12  mine  surrogate,  we  assumed  a  30  cm  diameter  and  5.2  cm  height. 
The  mine’s  internal  contents  are  not  known,  but  some  sources  suggest  that  a  combination  of  Styrofoam  pellets  and 
carnauba  wax  was  used,  which  we  modeled  as  a  good  thermal  insulator.  The  resulting  FEM  mesh  was  comprised 
of  pentahedral  elements  with  cell  dimension  of  1.27  cm  height  and  2.56  cm  base.  A  surface  emissivity  of  0.98  was 
assumed.  MODTRAN4  was  used  to  estimate  the  incident  radiance  as  a  function  of  time,  and  it  was  found  to  replicate 
measured  values  to  an  accuracy  of  about  10%.  Other  environmental  parameters  were  derived  from  the  available  data 
and  models. 

The  measured  data  appear  in  Figure  1(a)  after  low-pass  filtering  to  reduce  small-scale  image  clutter  related  to 
surface  roughness  and  emissivity  variations.  The  results  of  our  modeling  effort  appear  in  Figure  1(b),  the  shape 
of  which  is  seen  to  compare  well  with  Figure  1(a).  A  one-dimensional  cut  through  the  data  is  shown  in  Figure  2, 
which  helps  to  quantify  the  agreement.  We  see  that  the  signature  shape  and  temperature  contrast  are  fairly  well 


predicted,  but  the  model  prediction  is  approximately  1  I<  below  the  measured  data  and  it  shows  approximately  1  K 
less  contrast.  There  are  several  possible  sources  for  this  error  including  our  use  of  periodic  boundary  conditions  in 
time.  Warmer  conditions  the  previous  night  can  produce  an  offset  that  is  not  easily  accounted  for  without  additional 
data. 


(a)  Measured  data  after  low-pass  filtering  to  re-  (b)  Model  prediction, 

move  surface  clutter. 


Figure  1.  Measured  and  modeled  results  used  in  validation.  The  measurements  were  acquired  at  12  noon  on  a  dirt 
road  over  an  EMI  2  mine  surrogate. 


Distance  from  the  mine  center  [m] 

Figure  2.  Comparison  of  model  and  experiment. 


4.  PARAMETER  STUDIES 

To  quantify  the  effects  of  various  environmental  and  mine-related  parameters  we  have  undertaken  a  numerical  study 
of  the  model’s  sensitivity  to  these  parameters.  We  used  a  baseline  soil  conductivity  of  2.6  W  m-  i  K-1  and  a  diffusivity 
of  5  x  10“ '  m2/s.  For  the  mine  parameters  we  used  a  conductivity  of  0.23  W  m-1  K-1  and  a  diffusivity  of  9.3  x  10-S 
m2/s.  The  dependence  of  the  mine  signature  on  some  fundamental  soil  parameters  is  reviewed  in  Figures  3  and  4. 
Some  additional  parameters  are  studied  in  a  companion  paper.1  In  these  results  we  have  attempted  to  quantify  the 
mine’s  surface  signature  using  two  parameters:  the  signature’s  surface  temperature  distribution  and  the  maximum 
thermal  contrast  as  a  function  of  time.  Additional  studies  reported  in  the  companion  paper  suggest  that,  with  the 
exception  of  very  weak  signatures  that  appear  near  the  thermal  cross-over  time,  the  shape  of  the  signature  does  not 


change  substantially  with  time.  For  this  reason,  all  plots  of  the  spatial  temperature  distribution  are  normalized  to 
unit  magnitude  as  determined  at  a  time  of  1600,  when  the  signature  attained  its  peak. 

Thermal  conductivity  and  diffusivity  (or  heat  capacity)  are  the  fundamental  parameters  which  control  thermal 
transport  in  soil.  These  parameters  depend,  in  turn,  on  a  number  of  environmental  variables.  We  have  selected 
soil  water  and  quartz  (sand)  content  as  the  parameters  to  be  examined  here.  As  noted  above,  water  content  has  an 
important  role  in  the  physics.  Quartz  has  a  large  thermal  conductivity,  which  makes  sand  content  a  useful  surrogate 
for  soil  thermal  conductivity. 

Figure  3  shows  the  shape  and  thermal  contrast  as  a  result  of  variations  in  soil  sand  content.  The  effect  of  varying 
water  content  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  It  is  evident  that  the  spatial  signature  is  essentially  invariant  to  these  parameters, 
while  the  contrast  shows  a  weak  effect.  Variations  in  sand  and  water  content  have  the  effect  of  delaying  the  mines 
signature  (or  shifting  its  phase).  This  effect  arises  primarily  as  a  result  of  changing  the  diffusivity  of  the  soil. 

Wind  speed  is  another  environmental  variable  that  can  affect  the  thermal  signature  via  its  effect  on  the  convection 
coefficient.  This  parameter  is  considered  in  Figure  5.  We  see  that  the  wind  speed  has  little  effect  on  the  shape  of 
the  signature,  but  it  has  a  more  pronounced  effect  on  the  contrast.  Unlike  changes  in  soil  parameters,  however,  it 
has  no  effect  on  the  phase  of  the  signature. 


(a)  Signature  spatial  dependence  (b)  Temporal  variation  in  contrast  over  center  of 

mine 


Figure  3.  Apparent  size  and  temperature  contrast  produced  by  variations  in  soil  sand  content. 

The  effects  of  mine-related  variables  are  reviewed  in  Figure  6  and  7.  Variations  in  the  mine  diameter  for  a  fixed 
depth  are  shown  in  Figure  6.  It  is  found  that  the  apparent  signature  diameter  changes  strongly  with  the  mine 
diameter.  A  three-fold  increase  in  the  mine  diameter  from  10  cm  diameter  (AP  mines)  to  30  cm  diameter  (AT 
mines)  produces  less  than  a  two-fold  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  signature  at  the  surface.  The  temperature  rise 
over  the  center  of  the  mine,  however,  shows  relatively  little  change  over  this  range.  Variations  in  burial  depth  (cf. 
Figure  7  appear  to  have  little  effect  on  the  shape  or  size  of  the  signature  at  the  surface.  The  depth,  however,  has  a 
significant  effect  on  the  temperature. 

5.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

We  have  reviewed  the  physics  that  relate  environmental  effects  to  thermal  IR  mine  signatures.  A  model  developed 
for  the  case  of  a  static  homogeneous  moisture  distribution  was  exercised  to  develop  a  quantitative  relation  among  the 
signature  shape,  peak  contrast,  and  various  environmental  and  mine-related  variables.  We  found  that  soil  parameters 
have  little  effect  on  the  shape  of  the  signature,  but  they  can  make  a  more  significant  change  in  the  amplitude  and 
timing  of  the  contrast  peak.  The  wind  speed  can  also  affect  the  signature’s  peak  contrast,  but  it  has  no  effect  on 
the  signature  shape  or  its  temporal  behavior.  The  depth  of  the  mine  has  a  significant  effect  on  the  amplitude  of  the 
contrast  but,  surprisingly,  it  has  little  influence  on  its  shape.  As  expected,  the  mine  diameter  is  tightly  coupled  to 
the  shape  of  the  surface  temperature  distribution. 


(a)  Signature  spatial  dependence  (b)  Temporal  variation  in  contrast  over  center  of 

mine 


Figure  4.  Apparent  size  and  temperature  contrast  produced  by  variations  in  soil  water  content. 
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(a)  Signature  spatial  dependence 


(b)  Temporal  variation  of  contrast  over  center  of 
mine 


Figure  5.  Apparent  size  and  temperature  contrast  produced  by  variations  in  wind  speed. 
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ABSTRACT 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  surface-laid  land  mines  and  other  man-made  objects  tend  to  have  different  polar¬ 
ization  characteristics  than  natural  materials.  This  fact  has  been  used  to  advantage  in  a  number  of  mine  detecting 
sensors  developed  over  the  last  two  decades.  In  this  work  we  present  the  theoretical  basis  for  this  polarization 
dependence.  The  theory  of  scattering  from  randomly  rough  surfaces  is  employed  to  develop  a  model  for  scattering 
and  emission  from  mines  and  natural  surfaces.  The  emissivity  seen  by  both  polarized  and  unpolarized  sensors  is 
studied  for  smooth  and  rough  surfaces.  The  polarized  and  unpolarized  emissivities  of  rough  surfaces  are  modeled 
using  the  solution  of  the  reciprocal  active  scattering  problem  via  the  second  order  small  perturbation  method/small 
slope  approximation  (SPM/SSA).  The  theory  is  used  to  determine  the  most  suitable  angle  for  passive  polarimetric 
IR  detection  of  surface  mines. 

Keywords:  Thermal  infrared  imagery,  land  mines,  polarimetry,  small  perturbation  method,  small  slope  approxima¬ 
tion,  modeling,  emissivity 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Infrared  (IR)  sensors  have  several  attractive  properties  for  detection  of  surface-laid  mines,  including  an  ability  to 
detect  mines  at  long  range  and  their  independence  of  the  mine’s  metal  content.  The  latter  is  particularly  attractive 
in  detecting  non-metallic  mines  and  in  using  IR  sensors  as  part  of  a  fused  sensor  suite,  in  which  they  complement 
GPR  and  EMI  sensors. 

A  number  of  previously  fielded  IR  systems  exploit  polarization  to  detect  surface-laid  and  flush-buried  mines. 
Man-made  objects  such  as  mines  have  smooth  surfaces  and  both  reflect  and  emit  radiation  depending  on  their 
electrical  and  thermal  properties  and  the  imaging  geometry.  Conversely,  natural  objects  such  as  soil,  have  rougher 
surfaces  and  the  reflected  and  emitted  radiation  depends  on  the  statistical  surface  characteristics.  As  a  result,  natural 
backgrounds  tend  to  have  a  different  polarization  signature  than  man-made  objects  and,  hence,  polarization  can  be 
a  good  basis  on  which  to  discriminate  man-made  and  natural  objects. 

Several  groups  have  previously  explored  polarization  for  mine  detection.  DiMarzio  et  al.1  investigated  the  use 
of  polarimetric  measurements  with  IR  spectral  imagery.  They  have  found  that  polarimetric  signatures  in  the  8- 
12  pin  band  were  promising  and  complementary  to  spectral  imaging  for  flush-buried  land  mines.  Furthermore,  they 
confirmed  the  earlier  findings  of  Johnson  et  al.2,3  that  disturbed  soil  tended  to  show  a  polarimetric  signal.  They 
suggested  that  this  emissivity  variations  may  not  detect  mines  alone,  but  it  could  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  sensors  to  reduce  the  false  alarm  rate.  Larive  et  al.4  made  an  experimental  study  of  mine  detection  using 
polarimetric  imagers.  Their  findings  suggest  that  polarimetric  IR  imagery  increases  the  contrast  between  the  mines 
and  the  background  soil,  and  that  high  spatial  resolution  offers  additional  benefits.  In  addition,  they  reported  that 
the  8-12  pin  band  is  preferable  to  the  3-5  pm  band  for  polarimetric  imagery.  In  a  more  recent  study,  Larive  et 
al.5  presented  an  automatic  detection  algorithm  for  surface-laid  and  flush-buried  mines  in  polarimetric  imagery.  The 
algorithm  depends  on  the  extraction  of  two  features,  namely  axis  tilt  and  ellipticity.  They  reported  success  in  locating 
surface  mines. 

Barbour  et  al.6  experimentally  explored  the  effectiveness  of  polarimetric  IR  imagery  for  mine  detection.  They 
reported  a  benefit  for  polarimetric  IR  imagery,  especially  under  heavy  background  clutter.  They  also  pointed  out 
the  high  signal-to-clutter  ratio  and  the  natural  dual  mode  capability  of  thermography  and  polarization  in  the  same 
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image  frame.  Barnes  et  al.7  described  a  3-5  /tin  polarimetric  system.  For  detection  of  surface  mines,  the  proposed 
system  uses  polarimetric  features  such  as  degree  of  polarization  (DoP),  degree  of  linear  polarization  (DoLP),  degree 
of  circular  polarization,  ellipticity  and  orientation  of  major  axis.  Their  experimental  studies  suggest  that  DoP  and 
DoLP  tend  to  highlight  man-made  objects,  ellipticity  tends  to  highlight  all  the  objects  within  the  scene  equally, 
and  the  polarization  vector  orientation  contains  information  regarding  the  relative  orientation  of  surfaces  within  the 
scene. 

The  detection  performance  of  a  3-5  pin  camera  and  a  visible  (VIS)  camera  with  and  without  polarization  filter 
was  investigated  by  de  Jong  et  al.8  They  reported  higher  detection  rates  for  classification  based  on  polarization 
features  than  based  on  intensity  only.  They  further  state  that  use  of  a  polarization  filter  enhances  IR  performance, 
especially  when  there  is  low  thermal  contrast.  Based  on  their  experimental  studies  in  homogeneous  sand,  the  VIS 
camera  performed  better  than  the  MWIR  sensor.  Conversely,  in  a  forest  background  where  there  is  extensive  natural 
clutter,  the  performance  of  the  MWIR  was  reported  to  be  superior.  They  reported  further  improvement  when 
intensity  and  polarimetric  results  were  fused. 

Active  sensors  can  be  used  for  polarimetric  detection  independent  of  the  diurnal  cycle.  Previously,  active  po¬ 
larimetric  systems  have  been  used  for  various  purposes.  Miles  et  al.9  reported  a  polarization-based  active/passive 
sensor  system  which  has  been  developed  for  the  U.S.  Army’s  STandoff  Minefield  Detection  System  (STAMIDS).  They 
used  two  channels  of  near  IR  polarization  reflectance  information  in  addition  to  conventional  thermal  information. 
Although  they  reported  good  detection  capability  for  both  night  and  day  operation,  the  detection  rates  were  low 
for  buried  mines.  Based  on  their  studies,  they  concluded  that  the  supplementary  active  polarization  and  reflectance 
data  were  superior  to  thermal  data  alone. 

Although  the  existing  experimental  and  empirical  studies  suggest  that  polarization  information  can  improve  IR 
mine  detection,  effective  use  of  polarimetric  IR  sensors  requires  that  we  understand  the  emission  characteristics  of 
the  mine  and  soil.  To  address  this  need,  in  this  work  a  model  based  on  second  order  small  perturbation  method/small 
slope  approximation  (SPM/SSA)  is  developed  to  study  the  effects  of  material  composition,  geometry,  and  statistical 
surface  properties.  This  work  begins  with  a  description  of  the  problem  and  the  radiometric  quantities  in  Sect.  2.  The 
polarimetric  emissivity  vector  and  the  unpolarized  emissivity  are  introduced  in  Sect.  3.  Evaluation  of  the  emissivity 
vector  via  the  reciprocal  active  scattering  problem  using  bistatic  scattering  coefficients  is  also  discussed  in  that 
section.  In  Sect.  4  we  introduce  the  polarized  and  unpolarized  emissivity  of  a  perfectly  flat  surface,  which  will  be 
used  in  modeling  mines.  A  second  order  SPM/SSA  solution  of  scattering  from  a  rough  surface  is  presented  in  Sect.  5. 
Using  this  solution,  the  polarimetric  emissivity  vector  and  the  unpolarized  emissivity  are  also  formulated.  Modeling 
results  for  polarimetric  signatures  of  mines  and  soil  surfaces  are  presented  in  Sect.  6.  A  summary  and  concluding 
remarks  appear  in  Sect.  7. 


2.  PROBLEM  DESCRIPTION 

The  spectral  radiance  of  a  blackbody  is  given  by  Planck’s  radiation  law 

WA,T)  =  2C^  ehv/lT  _  i  [W  m^sr-Vm-1],  (1) 

where  h  =  6.63  x  10-34  [J  s]  is  Planck’s  constant,  v  [Hz]  is  the  frequency  of  the  optical  radiation,  A  [m]  is  the 
wavelength  of  that  radiation,  k  =  1.38  x  10-23  [J  K_1]  is  Boltzmann’s  constant,  c  is  the  speed  of  light  [m  s_1]  and  T 
[K]  is  the  temperature.  Spectral  distribution  of  the  blackbody  emission  given  by  Planck’s  law  is  a  function  of  both 
wavelength  and  temperature. 

Real  materials  emit  less  than  a  blackbody  and  the  emitted  spectral  radiance  generally  depends  on  the  direction 
and  polarization  in  addition  to  the  temperature  of  the  object  and  the  frequency.  The  IR  camera  receives  spectral 
radiance  1,3  emitted  by  the  object,  where  /J  denotes  the  polarization.  This  can  be  expressed  as 

Ip(\,T,0,<l>)  =  (2) 

Furthermore,  the  total  spectral  radiance  emitted  by  an  opaque  object  also  involves  the  reflected  radiance.  The 
reflectance  for  an  opaque  object  can  be  determined  via  Kirchoff’s  law.  Taking  the  reflected  radiation  into  account, 
the  total  spectral  radiance  from  soil  and  mine  can  be  expressed  as 

( A,  Tmine ,  9,  <f>)  =  (A.  0.  o)  I  ms  (A.  +  (l  -  £fne(\,  9,  </>))  (WA)  +  Isun(  A))  (3) 
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/f' (  a. «:oi  =  £fl{\,e^)iBB{\Tsoil)  +  (i  -  sfl{  x,e,<f,))  (isky(  a)  +  j,u„(A))  (4) 

The  components  in  Eqs.  (3)  and  (4)  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  In  Eqs.  (3)  and  (4)  the  emissivity  expressions  depend 


Emitted  radiance  Reflected  skylight  Incoming  sky 
from  land  mine  from  land  mine  radiation 


Soil  surface 

Figure  1.  The  reflected  and  emitted  radiance  components  from  the  rough  soil  surface  and  the  smooth  land  mine 
surface. 

on  the  composition  (optical  properties)  of  the  soil  and  mine,  statistical  description  of  the  surface,  sensor  geometry, 
wavelength  and  polarization.  It  should  be  noted  that,  generally,  the  soil  and  mine  have  different  optical  properties. 
Throughout  this  work  the  mine  surface  is  assumed  to  be  a  smooth  surface,  while  the  soil  is  assumed  rough.  This 
dissimilarity  in  material  properties  and  surface  roughness  are  the  main  sources  of  polarimetric  signatures. 


3.  EMISSIVITY  FOR  POLARIZED  AND  UNPOLARIZED  SENSORS 

In  this  section  we  focus  on  the  polarized  and  unpolarized  emissivity  variations.  The  polarization  states  of  the  electric 
field  are  characterized  by  four  quantities  known  as  Stokes  parameters,  which  we  can  write  in  the  following  vector 
form: 

'4i  r  (EhE*h) 

t  _  -4  _  (EVE*) 

U  ~  2R  e(EhE*v) 

_  V  \  [  21m (EhE*) 

where  £),  and  Ev  are  the  horizontal  and  vertical  polarizations  of  the  fields  sensed  by  the  receiver.  Yueh  and  Kwok10 
state  that  the  emission  vector  £  can  be  related  to  the  Stokes  parameters  as 

'  £h  i  r  (EhE*h) 

c  /  (EVEV) 

£u  2Re(EhE*) 

_  £v  \  [  21m (EhE*) 

where  c'  is  a  constant  for  a  fixed  frequency. 

Kirchoff’s  law  relates  the  emissivity  of  a  body  to  its  absorptivity.  For  an  object  in  thermal  equilibrium,  the 
energies  emitted  and  absorbed  by  the  object  are  equal.  Therefore,  the  emissivity  of  the  object  can  be  obtained  by 
solving  for  the  absorptivity  of  the  object  using  the  reciprocal  active  scattering  problem.11  Consider  a  plane  wave 
E‘a  incident  on  a  medium  with  area  A.  The  power  intercepted  by  the  surface  area  A  is 
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Figure  2.  Reciprocal  active  scattering  problem  geometry. 


where  is  the  incidence  angle  with  respect  to  the  surface  normal  and  p.  is  the  free  space  impedance.  The  total 
scattered  power  at  range  R  can  be  written  as 

ptt/2  IFSI2 


P,=  Y  I  dO,  d<psR2  sin  6S  —J— 
l3=v,hJ°  J°  V 

where  0S  and  <j)s  describe  the  scattering  directions.  Using  Eqs.  (7)  and  (8)  we  can  write  the  absorptivity  as 


1  ^  fnd2  r2n 

1  —  /  d@s  sin 0S  /  do-iaiO^.oy.Oi.Oi) 


Pi  -  P, 


where  "f0a(ds,<ps',di,<f>i)  is  the  bistatic  scattering  coefficient  defined  as 


T/So  .  (f)s \  Oj.  (pj )  — 


4tt  R2\Ep\2 
\Ei\2 AcosOj ' 


Kirchoff’s  law  and  the  well  known  relation  between  emissivity  and  reflectivity  r  for  an  opaque  body 


e  =  1  —  r 


allows  us  to  write 


VV  O  LllJ  uvy  VVlllO 

-j^  /»7t/2  p2tv 

£h  =  1  -Th  =  1  -  ~r~  /  d6s  sin 6S  /  d(t)jph(6s,  <f>s\  0*,  fa)  (12) 

i  ^  r/2  f2n 

£v  =  l-rv  =  l-—  y  /  d8s  sin  6S  /  d^l3v(6s,  4>s\ &i,  4>i)  (13) 

Jo 

in  which  r h  and  rv  are  horizontal  and  vertical  reflectivities,  which  are  obtained  by  integrating  the  bistatic  scattering 
coefficient  over  the  upper  hemisphere.  An  unpolarized  sensor  will  measure 


f  — 

'-'Up  — 


£h  + 
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4.  EMISSIVITY  OF  PERFECTLY  FLAT  SURFACE 


In  this  section  we  review  the  emissivity  seen  by  both  polarized  (vertical  and  horizontal)  and  unpolarized  sensors. 
The  IR  detector  is  assumed  to  view  a  perfectly  flat,  dielectric  surface,  and  the  direction  of  observation  makes  an 
angle  9  with  the  surface  normal  (9  =  0°  corresponds  to  nadir  viewing).  The  reflectivities  r h  and  rv  of  a  flat  surface 
are  determined  from  the  Fresnel  reflection  coefficients  as 


rh  =  \Rh\2 
rv  =  |#c|2 


where  the  coefficients  for  horizontal  and  vertical  polarizations  are  defined  by 


in  which 


Rh 


Rv 


k~i  k  I  j 

kZi  +  ki?i 
c  I  k  ;  —  e0klzi 
e\kZi  +  eokiZi 


kZi  =  k  cos  6i 
kiZi  =  k  J (ei/e0)  -  sin2 


(15) 

(16) 


(17) 

(18) 


(19) 

(20) 


k  =  ‘2irf  /c  is  the  free  space  wavenumber,  and  eo  and  e\  are  the  permittivities  of  the  air  and  soil  regions,  respectively. 
In  Eq.  (18),  k~i  and  Aq~,;  represent  the  z  component  of  the  wave  vectors  in  air  and  soil  regions,  respectively.  Using 
these  equations  together  with  Eqs.  (12),  (13),  and  (14),  the  polarized  and  unpolarized  emissivities  can  be  obtained. 
In  this  work  we  consider  mines  with  plastic  surfaces.  Refractive  index  values  (ei/eo)  of  1.4  to  1.6  are  typical  of  a 
variety  of  plastics  in  the  optical  regime. 12-15 


Consider  first  the  polarized  and  unpolarized  emissivities  as  a  function  of  observation  angle.  The  state  of  polar¬ 
ization  for  the  reflected  radiation  is  defined  as 


P  = 


rt,  ~  rv 
rh  +  rv 


(21) 


In  Fig.  3  the  horizontally  and  vertically  polarized  emissivities,  unpolarized  emissivity,  and  the  state  of  polarization 
of  the  reflected  radiation  are  presented  for  dielectric  surfaces  with  the  previously  noted  refractive  index  values.  As 
expected,  the  horizontally  and  vertically  polarized  emissivities  are  equal  at  6  =  0  and  vanish  at  9  =  90°.  The 
vertically  polarized  emissivity  attains  a  maximum  of  unity  at  the  Brewster  angle,  at  which  there  is  no  reflection 
for  the  vertical  component.  As  the  relative  permittivity  of  the  surface  increases,  the  emissivity  values  decrease. 
Figure  3  (c)  presents  the  emissivities  seen  by  an  unpolarized  sensor.  We  noted  above  that  for  angles  smaller  than 
the  Brewster  angle,  there  is  little  variation  in  the  unpolarized  emissivity.  This  observation  suggests  that  the  diffuse 
surface  approximation  can  be  used  if  the  observation  angle  is  smaller  than  the  Brewster  angle.  In  Fig.  3  (d)  the 
reflected  polarization  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  observation  angle.  This  value  is  zero  when  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
components  are  equal  (nadir  viewing)  and  unity  when  the  vertical  reflected  component  is  zero  (Brewster  angle). 


5.  THE  EFFECTS  OF  SURFACE  ROUGHNESS  ON  IR  EMISSION 

The  emissivities  seen  by  polarized  and  unpolarized  sensors  are  now  investigated  for  the  rough  surface  case.  The 
rough  surface  scattering  problem  will  be  solved  to  obtain  the  bistatic  scattering  coefficients,  which  can  be  used  to 
determine  the  emissivity.  Several  approximate  theories  can  be  used  to  solve  the  rough  surface  scattering  problem. 
In  this  work  we  present  a  second  order  SPM/SSA  solution. 

The  SPM/SSA  is  essentially  an  iterative  technique  for  rough  surfaces  with  small  slopes.  A  second-order  SPM 
formulation  decomposes  the  fields  into  coherent  and  incoherent  parts.  Zeroth-order  SPM  solutions  are  the  reflected 
and  transmitted  fields  of  a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  These  fields  are  characterized  by  the  Fresnel  reflection  co¬ 
efficients.  A  first-order  SPM  solution  gives  the  lowest-order  incoherent  fields.  A  second-order  solution  gives  the 
lowest-order  correction  to  the  coherent  fields.  SPM  assumes  that  the  surface  variations  are  much  smaller  than  the 
incident  wavelength,  but  recent  studies  have  shown  that16  SPM  can  be  used  for  emissivity  calculations  even  when 
the  surface  height  is  large,  if  the  small  slope  condition  is  satisfied. 
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Figure  3.  Emissivity  and  received  polarization  as  a  function  of  observation  angle  for  plastic  surfaces  having  different 
permittivity  values,  (a)  Horizontally  polarized  emissivity.  (b)  Vertically  polarized  emissivity.  (c)  Emissivity  seen  by 
an  unpolarized  sensor. (d)  Polarization  of  the  reflected  radiation. 
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Yueh  et  al.17  presented  the  second-order  reflectivity  matrix  in  a  compact  form.  Using  the  formulations  in  Section  3 
and  Appendices  2  and  3  of  the  aforementioned  paper,  the  emissivity  calculations  can  be  done,  but  there  are  several 
ambiguities  in  the  formulation,  and  the  approach  to  numerical  evaluation  of  the  integrals  is  unclear.  Johnson  and 
Zhang,16  referred  to  hereafter  as  JZ,  reported  that  separate  evaluation  of  the  coherent  and  incoherent  terms  requires 
very  accurate  evaluation  of  these  integrals  and  may  cause  numerical  problems  due  to  the  cancellation  of  large  numbers. 
JZ  addressed  those  problems  by  combining  the  coherent  and  incoherent  terms  in  a  compact  form  for  the  emissivity. 

The  emissivity  expressions  of  JZ  for  a  second  order  SPM/SAA  are 
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where  and  R®v  are  the  horizontally  and  vertically  polarized  flat  surface  Fresnel  reflection  coefficients,  respectively, 
and  W(k'p,(f>')  is  the  surface  spectrum.  The  quantities  <//,,  gv,  gu,  and  gy  are  weighting  functions  given  by 
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The  and  f2s  functions  are  given  in  Appendices  2  and  3  of  Yueh  et  al.17  with  modifications  proposed  by  JZ.  The 
function  F  was  proposed  by  JZ  to  limit  incoherent  contributions  to  the  upper  hemisphere. 

As  noted  by  JZ,  these  results  may  be  simplified  extensively.  In  the  absence  of  cultural  or  agricultural  features 
(e.g.,  crop  furrows),  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  soil  surface  spectrum  is  isotropic.  JZ  has  shown  that  as  a 
result  of  symmetry,  £jj  and  £y  vanish  in  that  case.  The  soil  surface  height  variation  are  much  larger  than  the  sensor 
wavelengths,  which  permits  a  further  approximation  that  leads  to  the  result 
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where  S  is  the  slope  variance  and  /i(0)  are  shape  functions  defined  as  an  asymptotic  limit  of  g  functions  (See  JZ). 
Eq.  (27)  suggests  that  the  emissivity  vector  for  a  rough  soil  surface  is  a  function  of  observation  angle,  soil  permittivity, 
and  surface  slope  variance. 


6.  RESULTS 

It  is  a  straightforward  matter  to  use  Eq.  (27)  to  compute  soil  emissivity.  For  this  work  we  required  the  complex 
permittivity  of  soil  in  the  IR  spectral  regime.  The  composition  of  soil  and  the  thermal  and  optical  properties  of 
its  components  are  important  in  many  applications, 18-22  but  surprisingly  little  data  is  available  in  the  IR  regime. 
Refractive  index  values  in  the  visible  and  near-IR  portions  of  the  spectrum  are  available23,24  and  will  be  used  here. 
Around  0.616  /an  spectral  region,  the  refractive  index  of  soil  with  a  mean  particle  radius  of  10  pin  is  approximated 
as  1.6  +  0.002j.  Using  this  value  the  shape  functions  in  Eq.  (27)  can  be  calculated,  and  they  appear  in  Figure  4. 
From  these  data  we  compute  the  polarized  and  unpolarized  emissivities  and  the  state  of  polarization  for  a  rough 
surface.  The  results  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  5  for  different  slope  surface  variances. 

Predictions  can  be  made  from  these  data  regarding  the  performance  of  polarimetric  sensors  of  surface  mines.  A 
key  issue  is  the  polarization  metric  being  used  for  detection.  As  noted  in  Section  1,  different  metrics  have  been  used. 
The  state  of  polarization  p  for  the  reflected  radiation,  which  was  defined  with  Eq.  (21),  can  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  observation  angle  for  mine-like  surfaces  and  soil  in  Figs.  3  (d)  and  5  (d),  respectively. 
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(a)  Horizontal 


(b)  Vertical 


Figure  4.  Shape  factors  li®\  (0; .  e)  as  a  function  of  observation  angle  for  soil  at  a  wavelength  of  0.616  pin. 


The  results  suggest  that  for  the  very  smooth  soil  case,  the  mine  and  plastic  surfaces  produce  similar  p  values.  As  the 
soil  roughens,  however,  the  peak  value  of  p  moves  to  smaller  observation  angles.  Operating  the  sensor  at  the  angle 
of  optimum  p  may  lead  to  improved  detection. 

Another  widely  used  metric  for  mine  detection  is  the  DoLP,  which  is  defined  as 


Ih(X,T,6,<t>)-Iv(X,T,6,<t>) 

ih(x,T,e,4>)  +  iv(x,T,e,4>) 


(28) 


When  the  physical  temperature  of  the  soil  surface  and  the  mine  surface  are  equal,  i.e.,  when  Tmine  =  Tsoii,  then 
DoLP  is  related  to  differences  in  the  polarimetric  emissivity  terms  £,3 (A,  In  this  case  Eq.  (28)  can  be  written  as 
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In  the  visible  and  near-IR  regime  we  have  (lsun( A)  +  Isky{ A))  A>  Ibb  (A,  Tm,;Jle),  and  Eq.  (29)  can  be  approximated 
by 

DoLP  ^  h - —  visible  and  near-IR  (30) 
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Conversely,  for  the  LWIR  regime  we  have  (lsun( A)  +  Isky( A))  <C  lBB{X,Tmine),  which  leads  to 


DoLP  ps  — M  =  p  LWIR  (31) 

{£h+£v) 

We  can  compute  the  DoLP  for  a  mine-like  plastic  surface  and  soil.  To  simulate  the  plastic  mine  we  have  chosen 
Nylon-66  (Polyhexamethylene-adipamide),  which  has  a  refractive  index15  of  1.53.  Using  the  soil  refractive  index 
noted  above  for  the  visible  band,  yields  the  results  presented  in  Figs.  6  and  6  for  a  range  of  surface  variance  values. 
For  the  smooth  soil  surface,  the  DoLP  for  the  Nylon-66  surface  is  similar  to  those  of  the  soil,  but  as  the  soil  roughens, 
the  contrast  in  mine  and  soil  DoLP  values  increase.  This  finding  is  in  qualitative  agreement  with  earlier  experimental 
studies. 
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(a) 


(b) 


(d) 


Figure  5.  The  emissivity  and  radiated  polarization  as  functions  of  observation  angle  for  rough  soil  having  different 
slope  variances  (a)  Horizontal  polarized  emissivity  for  different  permittivity  values,  (b)  Vertical  polarized  emissivity 
for  different  permittivity  values,  (c)  Emissivity  seen  by  an  unpolarized  sensor  for  different  permittivity  values, 
(d)  Polarization  of  reflected  radiation  for  different  observation  angles. 
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(a)  Nylon 


(b)  A  rough  soil  surface  with  different  slope  variances. 


Figure  6.  Degree  of  linear  polarization  (DoLP)  as  a  function  of  observation  angle  for  mine-like  and  soil  surfaces. 

7.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

The  theoretical  basis  for  polarimetric  IR  phenomena  was  investigated  for  use  in  land  mine  detection.  A  model  was 
developed  for  emission  from  mines  and  natural  surfaces  using  a  second  order  small  perturbation  method/small  slope 
approximation  (SPM/SSA)  formulation  for  the  rough-surface  scattering  problem.  Emissivities  seen  by  both  polarized 
and  unpolarized  sensors  were  studied  for  smooth  and  rough  surfaces.  To  model  non-metallic  mines,  mine  surfaces 
were  represented  by  smooth  plastics.  Conditions  of  interest  in  mine  detection  make  possible  approximations  to  the 
theory  that  permit  key  polarimetric  phenomena  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  soil  surface  variance  and  complex 
permittivity.  Results  for  polarimetric  mine  signatures  were  presented,  which  confirm  earlier  experimental  findings 
that  signature  contrast  improves  for  rougher  soil  surfaces. 
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ABSTRACT 

Simple  theoretical  models  can  be  constructed  to  study  the  behavior  of  sensor-fused  systems  using  idealized  sensor 
suites.  Models  are  available  for  feature-level  and  decision-level  fusion,  both  of  which  are  now  being  used  with 
demining  sensors.  These  models  are  attractive  as  design  tools  and  for  estimating  the  expected  performance  of  new 
sensor  suites,  since  their  performance  can  be  evaluated  with  relatively  little  effort.  In  this  paper  we  review  some 
simple  idealized  models  and  their  predictions  for  fused  system  performance.  The  data  produced  by  demining  sensors 
are  often  correlated,  and  the  effect  of  correlation  is  explored  for  both  feature-level  and  decision-level  fusion. 

Keywords:  mine  detection,  sensor  fusion,  independence,  theoretical  analysis,  performance  prediction 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Demanding  performance  requirements  are  placed  on  sensors  that  detect  hazards  such  as  buried  land  mines.  A  high 
probability  of  detection  is  obviously  necessary  and,  when  the  hazards  are  spatially  disperse,  as  is  often  the  case  for 
land  mines,  low  false  alarm  rates  are  also  required.  Multi-sensor  data  fusion  is  often  proposed  as  a  means  of  meeting 
these  requirements,  but  additional  resources  must  be  allocated  to  develop  hardware  and  software  for  a  multi-sensor 
system,  and  there  is  no  a  priori  guarantee  that  the  performance  of  the  fused  suite  will  meet  its  goals. 

In  this  work  we  review  some  basic  properties  of  fusion  that  can  be  predicted  from  theoretical  work.  Several 
relatively  simple  idealized  models  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  performance  gains  achievable  through  fusion  given 
individual  sensor  performance  data  such  as  Pd  and  Pfa.  We  employ  these  theoretical  results  to  examine  the  benefits 
achievable  through  fusion  at  the  feature  level  and  at  the  decision  level.  We  compute  the  performance  improvement 
(expressed  as  a  reduction  in  error  rate)  for  fusion.  We  also  consider  the  important  problem  of  correlated  sensors. 
Many  demining  sensors  tend  to  produce  errors  on  a  common  set  of  targets,  and  theory  allows  us  to  predict  the  effect 
of  this  correlation  on  the  performance  of  the  fused  sensor  suite. 

This  work  is  organized  in  three  major  sections.  In  Section  2  we  review  some  useful  theoretical  results  for  un¬ 
correlated  sensors.  Expressions  for  the  likelihood  ratios  of  fused  systems  are  presented  for  feature-level  (FL)  and 
decision-level  (DL)  fusion.  The  effects  of  correlation  are  discussed  in  Section  3.  We  present  experimental  data 
from  demining  sensors  that  suggest  that  correlation  among  demining  sensors  is  common.  The  analysis  shows  that 
correlation  strongly  degrades  performance.  Concluding  remarks  appear  in  Section  4. 

2.  INDEPENDENT  SENSORS 

The  assumption  of  independent  sensors  is  relatively  common  in  fusion  studies,  and  it  greatly  simplifies  the  analysis. 
Both  feature-level  and  decision-level  fusion  are  addressed  in  what  follows. 

2.1.  Feature-Level  Fusion 

In  FL  fusion  target-related  parameters  are  acquired  by  several  sensors  and  merged  into  a  feature  vector.  Detection 
is  performed  on  the  basis  of  the  feature  vector.  In  theory,  the  best  features  for  discrimination  of  K  classes  are  the 
K  a  posteriori  probabilities.1  In  practice,  those  probabilities  are  unknown,  and  selecting  good  features  is  frequently 
a  problem. 

Some  important  aspects  of  FL  fusion  can  be  illustrated  by  considering  the  simple  case  of  normally  distributed 
features.  The  required  analysis  in  this  case  is  well  known.  Consider  the  case  in  which  N  features  are  fused  into  a 
single  feature  vector  X.  Define  hypotheses  Hj.,  fc=0,l  to  be  the  no-mine  and  mine  case,  respectively.  We  assume 
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Figure  1.  ROC  curves  for  fusion  of  three  uncorrelated  identical  sensors  having  Pd  =  0.7  and  Pfa  =  0.3. 

that  under  hypothesis  Hk ,  X  comprises  independent  multivariate  normal  deviates  with  mean  //j.  and  variance  <r2. 
Minimizing  the  Bayes  cost  leads  to  a  likelihood  ratio  A(X)  =  pr[xjgn)  ’  *^ie  logarithm  of  which  has  the  well-known 
form 

ln(A(X))  =  -(X  -  /qf(X  -  hi)/(2ct\)  +  (X  -  /i0)T(X  -  /x0)/(2 og)  +  Nln(a0/a1)  (1) 

It  is  possible  to  express  the  probability  density  of  this  likelihood  ratio  (for  both  independent  and  correlated  features 
to  be  discussed  later)  in  a  semi-analytical  form,2  which  yields  values  for  Pd  and  Pfa.  Analogous  simplifications  are 
not  possible  for  the  DL  fusion  results  to  be  presented  next,  and  in  the  interest  of  consistency  we  evaluated  the 
performance  of  FL  fusion  using  Monte  Carlo  methods.  A  sequence  of  normal  random  deviates  was  generated  for  each 
of  the  hypotheses.  For  each  random  deviate  we  computed  the  likelihood  ratio.  For  a  fixed  decision  threshold  this 
yields  a  hard  decision,  which  can  be  scored,  ultimately  producing  a  ROC  curve.  A  total  of  20,000  random  deviates 
were  used  to  generate  each  of  the  ROC  curves  shown  in  this  work. 

In  this  work  we  use  as  a  performance  metric  the  probability  of  error  Pe  (or  the  error  rate)  given  by 

PE  =  Pr(Ho)Pfa  +  Pr(iTi)(l  -  Pd)  (2) 

where  Pr)^-)  are  the  prior  probabilities,  Pfa  is  the  false  alarm  probability,  and  Pd  is  the  detection  probability. 
Legitimate  objections  can  be  raised  to  the  use  of  this  metric  for  mine  detection,  since  it  implicitly  assigns  equal  costs 
to  a  missed  detection  and  a  false  alarm.  It  is,  however,  a  common  standard,  and  the  extension  to  other  metrics  is 
straightforward.  The  value  of  Pe  is  also  dependent  on  the  decision  threshold.  Throughout  this  work  we  assume  that 
any  system  would  be  operated  at  its  minimum  error  point,  and  we  use  the  minimum  value  of  Pe  in  our  analyses.  In 
addition,  we  consider  only  the  case  Pr(LZo)  =  Pr(-ffi)  =  0.5. 

In  general,  fusion  produces  a  performance  gain,  which  we  quantify  as  follows: 

Fusion  gain  =  ( minimumPE  for  best  single  sensor)  —  ( minimumPE  for  fused  sensor  suite)  (3) 

As  an  example,  in  Figure  1  we  have  plotted  the  performance  of  a  FL  system  using  three  uncorrelated  features  each 
of  which  has  a  ROC  curve  that  passes  through  the  point  Pd  =  0.7,  Pfa  =  0.3.  For  this  uncorrelated-feature  case, 
fusion  reduces  Pe  by  11.4%. 

The  performance  improvement  attainable  with  fusion  depends  on  the  performance  of  the  individual  sensors.  This 
dependence  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2,  where  we  again  show  the  result  of  fusing  three  sensors.  Two  of  the  sensors  have 


a  specified  error  rate,  while  the  error  rate  of  the  third  sensor  is  varied.  To  reduce  the  number  of  variables  involved  we 
have  imposed  the  added  constraint  Pd  +  Pfa  —  1  for  the  third  sensor.  As  the  error  rate  of  the  third  sensor  increases, 
the  performance  of  the  fused  suite  tends  to  that  of  a  two-sensor  fused  system,  and  the  third  sensor  provides  little 
benefit.  Conversely,  as  the  error  rate  for  the  third  sensor  decreases,  it  tends  to  dominate  the  performance  of  the 
suite.  In  such  cases,  the  contribution  of  the  two  more  poorly  performing  sensors  is  reduced.  This  tendency  is  clear 
from  Figure  2(b)  where  the  performance  gain  achievable  under  fusion  is  shown.  It  is  evident  that  the  maximum 
gain  is  achieved  when  the  sensors  have  equal  error  rates,  although  the  best  performance  is  obtained  when  one  sensor 
dominates  the  others. 


2.2.  Decision-Level  Fusion 

In  the  simplest  form  of  DL  fusion,  a  vector  of  sensor  decisions  is  produced  by  applying  individual  thresholds  to  the 
test  statistics  output  by  each  sensor.  In  the  interest  of  brevity  we  restrict  our  attention  to  binary  decisions.  The 
decision  vector  is  processed  to  form  a  new  fused  test  statistic  for  the  sensor  suite,  and  a  (possibly)  different  threshold 
is  applied  to  the  fused  test  statistic.  The  relation  between  thresholds  for  different  sensors  and  for  the  fused  suite  is 
not  readily  addressed  theoretically,  but  some  work  in  this  area  has  appeared  previously.3 

Consider  the  case  of  N  independent  sensors  each  of  which  produces  a  random,  binary  decision  un,  n  =  1, . . . ,  N. 
Writing  the  decisions  as  the  vector  U,  the  likelihood  ratio  for  this  formulation  is  given  by 


=  Pr(U|ffi)  =  |Vr  Pr(uw|ffi) 
Pr(U|ff0)  1=1  Pr(un\H0) 


(4) 


An  optimum  decision  rule  for  this  case  was  first  described  by  Chair  and  Varshney4  and  is  developed  by  decomposing 
the  above  product  as  follows: 


A  rTTi  —  TT  ~  ll^1)  TT  ~  °lgi) 

n  j  ~~  V  PrK  =  l\Ho)  11  PrK  =  0\Ho) 

*->1  *->0 


n 


1  —  Pd,n 
1  -  Pfa,n 


(5) 


where  Sj  (So)  denotes  the  set  of  sensors  that  produce  un  =  1  (un  =  0)  for  a  given  observation  of  the  target,  and 
Pd,n  and  Pfa,n  are  the  respective  detection  and  false  alarm  probabilities  for  sensor  n. 

Taking  the  logarithm  of  this  result  permits  it  to  be  expressed  as 


where 


N 

ln(A/(U))  =  ^2  +  (1  -  «n)«40) 

n=  1 


n 

=  In 

,(0) 

n 

=  In 

Pd,n 
Pfa,n 
1  -  Pd,n 
1  —  Pfa,n 


(6) 

(7) 

(8) 


are  weights  are  defined  by  sensor  performance  data.  The  foregoing  summation  comprises  a  weighted  voting  fusion, 
in  which  the  fused  decision  is  determined  from  the  detections  and  the  reliability  of  the  sensors.  Note  that  since  only 
2N  distinct  weights  are  involved,  a  finite  number  of  values  can  be  assumed  by  ln(A(U)).  Some  special  cases  are  of 
interest.  If  the  sensors  have  identical  performance  and  if  PdiU  =  1  —  Pfa,n  then  the  weights  satisfy 


iniP  =  —wi°^  =  w 


(9) 


for  every  n.  In  this  case  we  have 


ln(A/(U)) 


—w 


N 

n + y ^un 

71=  1 


(10) 


If  we  apply  the  decision  thresholds  0,  -wN  and  —wN/ 2  to  ln(A/(U)),  this  expression  leads  to  AND,  OR,  and  majority 
voting  fusion,  respectively. 


Third  sensor  error  rate 


(a)  Achievable  performance  level. 


(b)  Fusion-related  performance  gain. 


Figure  2.  The  performance  of  two  sensors  having  a  specified  error  rate  fused  with  a  third  sensor. 


Figure  3. 


Performance  of  decision-level  fusion  for  three  sensors  having  Pd  =  0.7  and  Pfa  =  0.3. 


Simulation  is  again  used  to  investigate  the  performance  of  DL  fusion.  Fixed  thresholds  can  be  applied  to  indepen¬ 
dent  normal  deviates  yielding  a  sequence  of  independent  binary  random  variables  with  specified  Pd  and  Pja  values. 
These  binary  variables  can  be  used  in  DL  fusion  performance  assessments.  A  ROC  curve  for  three  independent 
sensors  having  Pd  =  0.7  and  Pfa  =  0.3  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  For  three  identical  sensors  with  the  given  performance 
values,  ln(A/)  can  take  on  only  four  discrete  values  corresponding  to  detection  by  none,  one,  two,  or  all  sensors.  The 
maximum  gain  for  fusion  in  this  case  is  7.9%,  less  than  that  noted  for  feature-level  fusion  above. 

The  gain  of  DL  fusion  is  also  dependent  on  the  performance  of  the  individual  sensors.  As  done  previously  for 
FL  fusion,  we  compute  the  performance  of  DL  fusion  algorithms  for  uncorrelated  sensors  as  a  function  of  P^.  The 
results  are  shown  in  Figure  4.  We  find  that  when  the  error  rate  of  the  third  sensor  falls  below  a  specific  value,  there 
is  no  benefit  to  fusion  since  the  best  performance  of  the  fused  suite  simply  tracks  that  of  the  best  sensor.  (Recall 
that  the  decision  thresholds  are  being  selected  to  produce  the  best  performance.)  This  finding  is  confirmed  by  the 
plot  of  fusion-related  performance  gain  in  Figure  4(b).  As  in  the  case  of  FLfusion,  the  largest  gain  is  obtained  when 
all  three  sensors  have  comparable  error  rates. 

3.  CORRELATED  SENSORS 

Data  produced  by  demining  sensors  are  frequently  not  independent.  The  outputs  of  these  sensors  are  typically 
dominated  by  clutter,  rather  than  internal  noise,  and  a  variety  of  clutter  phenomena  can  produce  detectable  signals 
in  multiple  sensors.  For  example,  a  sufficiently  large  metal  object  will  be  detected  by  both  an  EMI  sensor  and  a 
GPR.  Similarly,  a  small  depression  in  the  soil  will  produce  artifacts  for  IR,  EMI  and  GPR  sensors.  In  addition, 
small,  non-metallic  mines,  are  poorly  detected  by  many  sensors.  In  this  section  we  use  correlation  as  a  metric  for 
the  lack  of  independence.  In  general,  correlation  is  an  imperfect  measure  of  sensor  dependence,  but  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  Gaussian  features  to  be  considered  here. 

3.1.  Evidence  for  Sensor  Correlation 

A  number  of  sensors  have  been  used  to  acquire  data  at  the  JLTXOCO  Calibration  Grid,  Site  71A,  Fort  A.  P.  Hill, 
VA.  This  test  site  contains  a  grid  of  mines  and  clutter  objects,  the  locations  and  identities  of  which  are  known.  The 
site  offers  125  sampling  locations,  of  which  29  contain  buried  mines  (both  AP  and  AT)  and  33  contain  buried  clutter 
artifacts  (various  metal,  plastic,  wood  objects).  The  remaining  sample  locations  are  blanks  (homogeneous  soil  with 
no  emplaced  clutter).  The  mines  are  diverse,  with  one  to  five  examples  of  each  mine.  For  that  site  we  will  consider 
data  from  three  sensors:  the  GEM3  EMI  sensor,  a  laser  Doppler  vibrometer,  and  a  LWIR  camera.  These  sensors 
and  the  processing  used  with  them  are  described  elsewhere,3,5  and  only  a  brief  summary  is  presented  here. 


Third  sensor  error  rate 

(a)  Best  achievable  performance. 


Third  sensor  error  rate 

(b)  Fusion-related  performance  gain. 


Figure  4.  The  performance  of  two  sensors  having  a  specified  error  rate  fused  (at  the  decision  level)  with  a  third 


sensor. 


The  GEM.'i  EMI  data  were  acquired  in  1999  by  Duke  University.  The  results  of  that  collection  have  been 
documented  elsewhere.6’'  In  brief,  those  data  comprise  complex  (I  &  Q),  frequency-domain  measurements  using  the 
GEM3  at  ten  points  over  each  mine.  The  cells  sampled  in  this  manner  were  limited  to  those  having  known  mines 
or  emplaced  clutter,  i.e.,  no  blank  cells  were  sampled.  Data  from  these  scans  were  used  to  train  a  classifier,  which 
detects  mines  on  the  basis  of  the  spatial  distribution  of  energy.3 

During  1998  The  Ohio  State  University  acquired  LWIR  data  at  the  JUXOCO  calibration  grid.  The  sensor  was 
positioned  on  a  tripod  of  a  known  height  and  at  a  known  distance  from  the  grid  cells.  Data  were  acquired  at  all  125 
grid  cells.  The  sensors  and  processing  algorithms  were  described  in  a  previous  work.3 

The  University  of  Mississippi  has  demonstrated  that  buried  mines  can  be  detected  by  vibrating  the  soil  with 
acoustic  speakers  and  sensing  the  vibration  with  a  laser  Doppler  vibrometer  (LDV).8’9  The  resulting  data  comprise 
a  multi-spectral  image  of  the  surface  at  a  few  tens  of  frequency  bands  and  at  a  few  tens  of  spatial  positions. 
Preprocessing  of  the  data  to  remove  trends  in  the  image  and  a  CFAR  algorithm  used  for  detection  have  been 
described  by  Baertlein  et  al.5 

Fusion  of  the  EMI,  LWIR,  and  LDV  data  from  the  JUXOCO  site  allow  us  to  illustrate  the  concepts  discussed  in 
Sections  2.1  and  2.2.  The  size  of  the  data  set  is  small,  which  limits  the  confidence  that  can  be  placed  in  the  results. 
In  addition,  other  limitations  in  the  data  set  preclude  us  from  considering  some  sensor  combinations:  although  each 
sensor  sampled  a  large  fraction  of  the  125  grid  cells,  each  sensor  also  sampled  a  different  set  of  locations  and  the 
intersection  of  these  sets  (i.e.,  the  set  of  locations  sampled  by  multiple  sensors)  is  often  small.  In  particular,  only 
13  of  the  125  grid  cells  were  sampled  by  both  the  GEM3  and  LDV  sensors.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  consider 
fusion  of  any  sensor  suite  that  includes  both  sensors.  The  situation  is  slightly  better  if  we  separately  consider  fusion 
of  the  LWIR  data  with  the  GEM3  and  LDV  data.  The  data  available  for  these  pairs  of  sensors  comprises  roughly  40 
samples  each,  of  which  about  half  are  mines. 

In  addition  to  the  data  from  Fort  A.  P.  Hill,  data  have  been  acquired  by  a  forward-looking  GPR  and  the  LDV 
over  a  common  set  of  targets  at  Yuma  Proving  Grounds,  AZ.  That  data  set  produced  a  large  common  set  of  mine 
samples,  but  a  smaller  number  of  clutter  samples.  The  details  of  that  collection  and  its  processing  are  described 
elsewhere.5 

We  define  the  feature-level  correlation  pij  between  features  Xi  and  xj  in  the  usual  manner 


Pij  — 


M  mX-D.to  P’j) 

\Jv ar  ( x  i )  var  ( x  j ) 


(11) 


where  /q  (pj)  is  the  mean  of  feature  i  (j),  and  M  is  the  number  of  samples.  A  similar  definition  is  used  for  the 
decision  correlations.  When  a  sensor  produces  multiple  features,  a  classifier  was  used  to  reduce  the  features  from 
each  sensor  to  a  single  value. 

Correlation  coefficients  among  the  sensors  can  be  computed  and  are  given  in  Tables  1  and  2  for  features  and 
decisions.  We  see  that  both  features  and  decisions  have  significant  correlation  for  some  sensor  combinations. 


Correlation  p 

Sensors 

Ha 

H0 

LWIR-GEM3 

-0.32 

0.18 

LWIR-LDV 

0.55 

-0.19 

GPR-LDV 

-0.23 

-0.20 

Table  1.  Feature  correlation  coefficients. 


3.2.  Fusion  of  Correlated  Features 

For  the  case  of  correlated  features,  the  log-likeliliood  ratio  has  the  well-known  form 

In  ( A  ( X ) )  =  -(X  -  /i1)TSr1(X  -  // 1  )/2  +  (X  -  x(X  -  //o)  '2  +  ln(f£(|§qE1|)/2 


(12) 


Correlation  p 

Sensors 

Hj 

Ho 

LWIR-GEM3 

-0.12 

0.18 

LWIR-LDV 

0.26 

-0.17 

GPR-LDV 

-0.09 

-0.07 

Table  2.  Decision  correlation  coefficients. 


Figure  5.  Performance  gain  of  feature-level  fusion  for  three  sensors  having  Pd  =  0.7  and  Pfa  =  0.3  and  a  common 
variable  correlation  level  among  all  sensors. 


where  S/.  is  the  covariance  matrix  under  hypothesis  Hk-  Monte  Carlo  simulation  of  this  case  requires  that  we  generate 
random  deviates  with  the  prescribed  distributions,  which  can  be  done  from  independent,  identically  distributed,  zero- 
mean,  unit-variance,  random  normal  deviates.  We  denote  the  feature  for  sensor  n  and  trial  i  by  Xn  ■  If  the  covariance 
matrix  S  is  factored  using  a  Cholesky  decomposition, 

XT1  =  ArA  (13) 

(i)  . 

then  multivariate  normal  deviates  yn ;  with  mean  p,  and  covariance  matrix  S  are  generated  by  the  linear  transfor¬ 
mation 

yW  =  Atx«  +  p  (14) 

Simulations  show  that  sensor-to-sensor  correlation  rapidly  eliminates  the  benefits  of  fusion.  This  effect  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figure  5,  where  we  show  the  result  of  fusing  three  sensors  mutually  correlated  at  a  given  level.  A  theoretical 
interpretation  of  this  result  is  that  forming  the  matrix  product  with  SjT1  projects  out  of  the  data  the  influence  of 
the  correlated  sensors,  leaving  only  the  information  from  the  uncorrelated  residual  data.  Comparing  Figure  5  with 
the  feature  correlations  shown  in  Table  1  suggests  that  FL  fusion  of  these  sensors  may  achieve  only  30%  to  65%  of 
the  performance  of  independent  sensors. 

3.3.  Fusion  of  Correlated  Local  Decisions 

In  this  section  we  consider  the  problem  of  hard  decision  fusion  using  correlated  sensors.  The  problem  has  received 
attention  previously.  Aalo  and  Viswanathan10  performed  numerical  simulations  of  the  problem  and  characterized 
how  performance  degrades  with  decreasing  correlation  for  several  different  fusion  strategies.  Drakopoulos  and  Lee11 
derived  an  optimum  fusion  rule  for  the  Neyman-Pearson  criterion,  and  used  simulation  to  study  its  performance  for 


a  specific  type  of  correlation  matrix.  Kam  et  al.12  considered  the  case  in  which  the  class-conditioned  sensor-to-sensor 
correlation  coefficients  are  known,  and  expressed  the  result  in  a  compact  form.  Blum  and  Kassam13  studied  the 
problem  of  locally  most  powerful  detection  for  correlated  local  decisions. 


The  formulation  of  Kam  et  al.  is  attractive,  since  it  permits  the  effects  of  correlation  to  be  addressed  explicitly 
and  simply.  Their  formulation  begins  by  reducing  the  decisions  to  a  standard  zero-mean,  unit-variance  form  using 
the  transformation 


Pn 

y/Pni1  -  Pn ) 


(15) 


in  which 

Pn  =  =  1)  =  P\Pd,n  P  PoPfa,n 


(16) 


One  next  uses  the  Bahadur-Lazarsfeld  (BL)  polynomials  (U)  described  by  Duda  and  Hart.14  These  polynomials 
comprise  all  possible  products  of  the  yn  taken  none,  one,  two,  and  on  to  N  at  a  time.  Explicitly 
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The  BL  polynomials  can  be  used  to  expand  the  joint  density  Pr(U).  If  we  define  the  density  of  independent  variables 
as 

N 

Pi(V)  =  H^(l-pn)1-^  (18) 

n= 1 

then  using  Pi  as  a  weighting  function,  the  iy  are  orthonormal,  viz: 

]Tfi(U)Vy(U)P1(U)  =  %  (19) 

u 

where  V  ranges  over  all  possible  values  of  U  and  6l:j  is  the  Kronecker  delta  function.  Using  these  polynomials,  any 
probability  Pr(U)  can  be  expanded  in  the  form 

2JV  — 1 

Pr(U)=Pi(U)  ^  Of^(U)  (20) 

i=  1 

where  the  expansion  coefficients  are  given  by 

ai  =  X>(V)Pr(V)  (21) 

v 

Equation  (20)  shows  that  the  density  of  correlated  variables  U  can  be  represented  by  the  density  of  the  independent 
variables  Pi(U)  times  a  correction  factor,  which  is  written  as  a  sum  of  BL  polynomials.  It  was  noted  by  Kam  et 
al.12  that  for  an  expansion  using  the  normalized  variables  yn,  we  have  a®  =  1,  ,«i  =  0  for  i  =  1, 2, . . . ,  N  (since  the  yi 
are  zero  mean),  and  that  for  i  >  N  the  a*  are  correlation  coefficients,  which  have  the  form 

=  X!  Viy3  •  •  •  Vn  Pl'(V) 
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Sensor  correlation  coefficient 


Figure  6.  Performance  gain  for  all  sensors  correlated  at  a  common  level. 


Using  these  facts  we  can  write 


Pr(U)  =  Pi(U) 


1  T  'y  )  PijViVj  T  y  )  PijkViyjVk  T  *  *  *  pi23...Nyiy2  ■  ■  ■  yN 
i<j  i<j<k 


(23) 


This  procedure  can  be  used  to  formulate  a  likelihood  ratio  for  correlated  sensors.  If  we  define  normalized  random 

(k) 

variables  conditioned  on  hypothesis  H & 


vik]  = 


un  -  Pr(wn  =  1| Hk) 
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then  the  densities  Pr(U|7?/.)  can  be  expanded  as  above  to  yield  the  following  expression  for  the  likelihood  ratio 
Ac(U)  of  correlated  sensors 


Ac(U)  =  A/(U) 
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This  result  makes  explicit  the  effect  of  the  correlation.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  for  uncorrelated  sensors  we  have 
Ac(U)  — >  A/(U)  as  expected. 

The  effect  of  sensor  correlation  can  be  quantified  using  Monte  Carlo  methods  as  shown  in  Figure  6.  Care  is 
required  since  the  correlation  of  random  normal  variables  £[xiXj }  is  in  general  not  equal  to  the  desired  correlation 
£[uiUj).  As  noted  above  for  feature  correlation,  the  fusion-derived  performance  gain  decreases  rapidly  with  increasing 
decision  correlation.  The  correlation  levels  noted  in  Table  2  suggest  that  DL  fusion  of  real  sensors  may  experience 
only  50%  to  80%  of  the  performance  benefit  obtained  for  independent  sensors. 


4.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 


Simple  theoretical  models  can  be  used  to  predict  trends  in  sensor  fusion.  These  models  can  be  used  to  qualitatively 
estimate  the  performance  of  fused  suites  using  minimal  information  including  the  single-sensor  probabilities  of  de¬ 
tection  and  false  alarm  and  the  hypothesis-conditioned  sensor-to-sensor  correlations.  The  probability  of  error  was 
used  to  quantify  the  performance  benefit  obtained  through  fusion.  This  benefit  was  calculated  for  both  feature-level 
and  decision-level  fusion  of  uncorrelated  sensors.  We  observed  that  the  performance  improvement  is  limited  if  one 
sensor  in  the  suite  dominates  (or  is  dominated  by)  the  remaining  sensors.  The  peak  benefit  occurs  when  all  sensors 
have  comparable  performance. 

Because  essentially  all  demining  sensors  are  clutter  limited,  and  because  many  sensors  respond  to  similar  clutter 
features,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  correlation  among  the  outputs  of  demining  sensors.  A  survey  of  a  few  prior 
experimental  works  shows  that  a  number  of  sensors  are  correlated  at  levels  of  10%  to  50%,  with  larger  correlations 
observed  among  features  than  among  decisions.  Theoretical  calculations  of  performance  for  correlated  sensors  were 
presented  for  both  feature-level  and  decision-level  fusion.  It  was  observed  that  correlation  greatly  reduces  the 
performance  improvement  attainable  through  fusion.  A  comparison  of  theoretical  results  and  experimentally  derived 
sensor-to-sensor  correlations  suggests  that  fusion-related  performance  gains  for  real  sensors  may  be  significantly 
smaller  than  what  would  be  predicted  for  independent  sensors. 
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ABSTRACT 

Many  aspects  of  a  buried  mine’s  thermal  IR  signature  can  be  predicted  through  physical  models,  and  insight  provided 
by  such  models  can  lead  to  better  detection.  Several  techniques  for  exploiting  this  information  are  described.  The 
first  approach  involves  ML  estimation  of  model  parameters  and  followed  by  classification  of  those  parameters.  We 
show  that  this  approach  is  related  to  an  approximate  evaluation  of  an  integral  over  the  parameters  that  arises 
in  a  Bayesian  formulation.  This  technique  is  compared  with  a  generalized  likelihood  ratio  test  (GLRT)  and  with 
computationally  efficient,  model-free  approaches,  in  which  soil  temperature  data  are  classified  directly.  The  benefit 
of  using  the  temporal  information  is  also  investigated.  Algorithm  performance  is  illustrated  using  broadband  IR 
imagery  of  buried  mines  acquired  over  a  24  hour  period.  It  is  found  that  the  detection  performance  at  a  suitably 
selected  time  is  comparable  to  the  performance  achieved  by  processing  all  times.  The  performance  of  the  GLRT,  for 
which  detection  is  based  only  on  the  residual  error,  is  inferior  to  a  classifier  using  the  parameters. 

Keywords:  IR,  thermal,  buried  mines,  modeling,  space-time  processing 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  thermal  IR  signature  of  a  buried  land  mine  depends  on  a  number  of  mine-related  or  environmental  parameters. 
This  dependence  is  poorly  understood,  which  limits  one’s  ability  to  predict  the  signature  and  to  design  effective  mine 
detection  algorithms. 

Recent  studies  of  the  physics  that  govern  thermal  IR  signatures  of  buried  land  mines  have  shed  light  on  the 
phenomena  at  work  in  mine  signatures.  A  simulation  tool  described  by  Sendur  and  Baertlein1  has  shown  an  ability 
to  predict  these  signatures.  Recent  work  in  this  area  appears  in  a  companion  paper.2  Physical  signature  models 
are  complex,  but  an  analysis  of  measured  signature  data  and  use  of  the  aforementioned  tool  suggest  that  relatively 
simple  models  can  be  constructed  for  these  signatures.  We  show  herein  that  key  model  parameters  can  be  estimated 
from  imagery,  and  that  such  simple  models  can  be  used  to  improve  buried  mine  detection. 

Several  methods  can  be  used  to  exploit  information  derived  through  modeling.  A  Bayesian  approach  to  detection 
leads  to  an  integral  over  unknown  model  parameters.  Alternatively,  a  generalized  likelihood  ratio  test  (GLRT)  can 
be  used,  in  which  detection  is  based  on  the  residual  error  between  data  and  model  having  used  ML  estimates  of  the 
model  parameters.  We  describe  another  approach,  referred  to  herein  as  the  “estimator-classifier”  technique,  which 
makes  explicit  use  of  the  model  parameters.  We  show  that  the  estimator-classifier  technique  is  consistent  with  an 
approximate  evaluation  of  the  Bayesian  parameter  integrals. 

Mine  signatures  are  time  varying,  and  we  also  investigate  the  benefits  of  using  both  spatial  and  temporal  infor¬ 
mation  in  detection.  Temporal  signature  information  is  not  available  in  many  mine-detection  operations,  but  it  is 
attractive  for  humanitarian  demining,  in  which  the  observer  is  able  to  acquire  multiple  looks  at  the  region  of  interest. 
Although  it  has  long  been  known  that  mine  signatures  are  time  dependent,  this  fact  has  seldom  been  exploited  for 
detection.  We  have  identified  only  one  group3  that  has  previously  explored  this  concept. 

The  performance  of  several  detection  algorithms  is  evaluated  using  broadband  IR  data  acquired  at  regular  intervals 
over  a  24  hour  cycle.  The  estimator-classifier  technique  is  compared  with  the  GLRT,  and  the  benefit  of  basing 
detection  on  single  versus  multiple  time  samples  is  determined.  All  of  these  methods  are  computationally  expensive. 
For  comparison,  we  also  explore  some  computationally  efficient  model-free  methods,  including  a  classifier  of  temporal 
signature  behavior  and  the  well-known  “RX”  algorithm  of  Reed  and  Yu.4 
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This  work  is  organized  in  four  major  sections.  The  problem  of  mine  detection  using  a  space-time  model  is 
formulated  in  Section  2.  Our  choice  of  model  is  motivated  by  some  aspects  of  the  data,  which  we  describe  in  Section  3. 
An  example  multi-temporal  data  set  of  thermal  IR  signatures  is  also  discussed  in  that  section.  A  computationally 
efficient  (albeit  less  effective)  model-free  algorithm  is  described  in  Section  4,  which  involves  a  classifier  trained  to 
recognize  mines  from  their  thermal  history.  Detection  results  in  the  form  of  ROC  curves  are  reported  in  Section  5. 
Concluding  remarks  appear  in  Section  6. 


2.  SPACE-TIME  DETECTION  ALGORITHM 


We  can  formulate  a  model-based  detection  algorithm  for  the  spatial  and  temporal  characteristics  of  the  signature 
as  follows:  The  measured  image  data  D(t)  are  assumed  to  comprise  clutter  or  the  mine  signature  in  additive  noise 
N (/),  for  which  we  write 


D(f) 


G0(©A)  +  N(f),  H0 
0,(0./)  •  N(/).  Hx 


(1) 


In  what  follows  we  suppress  the  time  dependence  to  simplify  the  notation.  Here  G  ;,,(©)  is  the  (assumed  known) 
physical  model  (described  below)  for  the  signal  under  hypothesis  Hk,  k  =  0, 1,  given  model  parameters  ©.  The 
noise  N  is  assumed  to  be  independent  of  the  hypothesis  and  to  have  the  distribution  N  ~  /n-  Adopting  a  Bayesian 
approach,  the  distribution  of  the  parameters  ©  ~  f&\Hk  (©)  will  depend  on  the  hypothesis,  and  we  have 


fn\Hk(D)  =  J  D-Gfe(0fc)) 

which  leads  to  the  likelihood  ratio 


=  fd&M  D-GR©))/^)©) 

/d|h0(D)  / c/©/n(D  -  Go(©))/0|ffn(©) 


(2) 

(3) 


Direct  evaluation  of  this  expression  is  possible  if  the  densities  /n  and  f&\Hk  are  available.  This  approach  has 
been  used  previously  by  Gao  and  Collins0  for  the  GEM-3  EMI  sensor.  EMI  sensors  are  largely  independent  of  the 
environment  and,  hence,  only  aspects  of  the  target  need  be  modeled.  In  their  work,  Gao  and  Collins  modeled  mine 
parameters  such  as  tilt,  depth,  metal  content  and  metal  distribution.  In  principle,  the  same  approach  could  be  used 
here:  measurements  of  relevant  environmental  parameters  could  be  used  with  the  signature  model  to  predict  the 
observed  signature  as  a  function  of  unknown  variables  including  the  mine  depth  and  size.  Our  experience  to  date  with 
the  model  suggests  that  such  an  approach  would  not  be  successful.  Although  the  spatial  shape  of  a  mine  signature  can 
be  predicted  with  some  confidence,  the  temperature  contrast  over  the  mine  is  strongly  dependent  on  environmental 
conditions  including  the  soil  emissivity,  soil  moisture  distribution  with  depth  and  the  initial  temperature  distribution 
of  the  soil.  Measurements  of  those  data  are  often  not  available,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  accurately  predict  contrast. 
In  addition,  the  thermal  signature  model  is  computationally  expensive  to  run,  and  it  would  be  prohibitively  time 
consuming  to  synthesize  the  signatures  necessary  to  evaluate  Eq.  (3)  directly. 

A  common  alternative  approach  to  similar  problems  is  the  GLRT,6  in  which  a  maximum  likelihood  estimate  © 
of  the  model  parameters  is  used  as  follows: 


maxa  /D|0,Hi  _  /N( D  -  Gi(©i)) 
max0  /d|0,ho  /n(D  —  Gq(©q)) 


where  the  estimated  parameters  0 /,  maximize  the  densities  Thus,  GLRT  detection  is  based  primarily  on 

the  density  of  the  model  error.  The  model  parameters  are  considered  indirectly,  via  their  contribution  to  the  error. 
The  estimator-correlator  method6  uses  a  similar  approach,  in  which  the  parameters  are  estimated  and  the  resulting 
model  signature  is  correlated  with  the  data.  For  Gaussian  statistics,  detection  is  based  on  the  correlation. 

In  this  work  we  propose  a  somewhat  different  approach.  We  estimate  parameters  ©j,  which  minimize  the  residual 
error  |D-Gfc(©fe)|  and  supply  these  values  to  a  classifier.  We  refer  to  this  approach  as  an  estimator-classifier,  by 
analogy  with  the  estimator-correlator  technique.  The  technique  is  motivated  by  an  approximate  evaluation  of  the 


Bayesian  representation  in  Eq.  (3).  Consider  the  case  in  which  the  model  G/,  is  a  good  fit  to  the  data  D  for  the 
parameter  value  ®k.  In  that  case,  /n(D  —  G(®k))  will  have  a  well  defined  maximum  for  ®k  =  0j.  and  we  can  write 


/d|hS:(D)  «  f&k\Hk(®k )  j  d® a;/n(D  —  G fc(©fc))  w  £,A,/efs|fft:(©fc)/N(D  —  Gfc(©fc)) 
where  we  have  assumed  that  f@k\Hk  is  smooth,  and  the  constant  factor 


Ek  = 
hk( ©)  = 


J  d®kh),(®k) 

/n(  D-Gfe(©)) 


(5) 

(6) 
(7) 


/n(D  —  Gfc(©i,)) 

is  related  to  the  residual  error.  The  function  satisfies  hk(®k)  =  1  and  ( d/d®)hk(®k )  =  0.  Defining  the  matrix 

a  a 


a©i  a© 


'  7  C  (  ©/:'  ) 


0* 


(8) 


We  must  also  have  (©  —  ©fc)TfU(©  —  ©/.)  >>  1  for  a  well  defined  maximum  in  /n,  which  implies  that  near  ©^  we 
may  use  the  approximation 

(9) 


hk(®)  «  exp  (-(©  -  ©fc)T$lfc(©  -  ©/ 


This  result  is  distribution  free  but  immediately  evident  for  normally  distributed  N.  We  are  led  to  the  result 

Ek  oc  det (O,.)1/2  (10) 


Thus, 

/c/Q/n(D  -  Gi(©))  _  f@\Ht  (®i)  /n(D  -  Gr(0i))  det(fp1/2 
~  /0|ffu(©o)/a©/N(D-Go(©))  “  /e|ij0(®i)  /n(D  —  G0(©0))  det(flo)1/2 


(11) 


It  is  notable  that  a  GLRT  approach  in  which  the  covariance  matrix  of  the  imagery  is  estimated  using  an  ML  approach 
yields  a  likelihood  ratio  that  involves  only  the  ratio  of  covariance  matrix  determinants.4  In  the  estimator-classifier 
formulation  detection  is  performed  on  the  basis  of  the  class-conditioned  densities  of  ©  and  the  residual  model  error 
D  —  Gk(®k)\.  Since  a  classifier  of  ©*,  estimates  quantities  comparable  to  f@\Hk{®k),  it  is  reasonable  to  use  such 
classifiers,  with  additional  information  on  the  residual  error,  for  detection.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  estimator-classifier 
approach.  In  our  formulation,  a  nonlinear  optimization  procedure  is  used  to  find  ©;,..  and  the  corresponding  model 
error.  We  use  a  support  vector  machine  (SVM)'-8  as  a  classifier.  Radial  basis  functions  are  used,  and  the  basis 
function  parameter  is  adjusted  to  produce  the  best  performance  in  leave-one-out  testing  of  the  results. 


It  is  also  easy  to  show  that  an  expression  resembling  the  GLRT  can  be  derived  from  Eq.  (2)  using  this  approach 
if  one  makes  the  approximation  that  the  densities  f@\hk  are  strongly  peaked  about  parameter  values  0 /, .  A  lack  of 
a  priori  information  regarding  the  parameters  motivated  our  investigation  of  the  estimator-classifier  technique. 


3.  SIGNATURE  MODEL  DEVELOPMENT 

We  now  define  signature  models  Gk(@)  to  be  used  for  targets  and  clutter.  IR  signatures  of  buried  land  mines  are 
functions  of  both  space  and  time.  We  describe  the  spatial  and  temporal  characteristics  of  these  signatures  using  a 
combination  of  experimental  data  and  modeling. 

3.1.  A  Measured  Data  Set 

In  this  work  we  use  signatures  measured  as  part  of  the  1998  NVESD  MWIR  and  LWIR  diurnal  collection  study. 
During  the  summer  of  1998  a  staring  IR  camera  was  used  to  image  surface-laid  and  buried  targets  at  two  sites,  Fort 
A.P.  Hill,  VA  and  Fort  Huachuca,  AZ.  The  layout  of  the  minefields  were  similar  for  these  two  collections,  and  a 
description  of  the  Ft.  A.P.  Hill  data  set  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Data  were  acquired  at  15  minute  intervals  for  a  duration 
of  roughly  24  hours.  Both  Agema  570  (8-12  /.tin)  and  Amber  Radiance  (3-5  /.tin)  cameras  were  used.  We  used  data 
from  the  Agema  camera,  one  image  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  These  data  were  collected  1  July  1998  at  Ft.  A.  P. 
Hill  (Collection  3).  Meteorological  data  were  collected  with  the  imagery.  For  this  study  fifteen  target  chips  (one  for 
each  buried  mine)  and  an  equal  number  of  clutter  chips  were  extracted  from  this  imagery.  Examples  of  those  chips 
are  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
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Figure  1.  Mine  layout  for  the  AP  Hill  collection. 


Figure  3.  Chips  from  buried  mines  (above)  and  clutter  (below). 


3.2.  Characteristics  of  Thermal  IR  Buried  Mine  Signatures 

We  can  broadly  characterize  the  signature  model  parameters  as  mine-related  or  environmentally  related.  The  role 
of  environmental  variables  is  discussed  in  a  companion  paper.2  In  that  work  it  is  shown  that  the  signature’s  shape 
is  weakly  dependent  on  the  environmental  variables.  In  addition,  many  details  of  the  mine’s  construction  have  a 
small  effect  on  soil  surface  temperature,  since  diffusion  of  the  thermal  signature  through  the  overlying  soil  tends  to 
smooth  small-scale  spatial  variations.  It  remains  to  consider  the  signature’s  temporal  behavior  and  the  relation  of 
mine-related  variables  to  signature  shape. 

Consider  first  the  dependence  of  the  signature  shape  on  mine-related  variables  such  as  the  mine  diameter  and 
burial  depth.  Each  buried  mine  comprises  a  single  sample  of  a  specific  mine  diameter  and  burial  depth.  Since  the 
number  of  measured  mine  signatures  is  small  (only  15),  it  is  appropriate  to  examine  the  influence  of  these  variables 
using  modeling.  Simulations  of  surface  temperature  contrast  as  a  function  of  time  and  depth  reveal  that  the  spatial 
character  of  the  signature  is  (after  normalization  to  unit  amplitude)  only  weakly  dependent  on  mine  depth.  Although 
the  peak  amplitude  of  the  contrast  changes  from  positive  to  negative  over  the  course  of  a  diurnal  cycle,  the  spatial 
distribution  of  the  signature  varies  only  moderately.  Examples  of  this  behavior  are  shown  in  Fig.  4  where  we  find 
that  the  shape  of  the  signature  is  largely  invariant  with  time.  Fig.  5  shows  that  the  depth  of  the  mine  also  has  little 
effect  on  the  shape  of  the  signature.  The  mine  diameter  has  a  more  significant  effect  on  the  shape  of  the  signature, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  We  see  that  for  a  fixed  time  and  burial  depth,  the  radius  of  the  signature  varies  strongly  with 
mine  diameter.  This  suggests  that  the  signature  shape  can  be  modeled  with  a  small  number  of  parameters,  one  of 
which  should  be  related  to  diameter.  These  findings  also  suggest  that  the  spatial  dependence  of  the  signature  can 
be  decoupled  from  the  temporal  dependence. 


(a)  3.32  cm  depth  (b)  6.64  cm  depth 


Figure  4.  Spatial  distribution  of  temperature  contrast  for  mines  buried  at  two  depths  and  various  times.  The  curves 
have  been  normalized  to  produce  unit  maximum. 

Conversely,  the  signature’s  temporal  behavior  is  strongly  dependent  on  the  environment  and,  in  particular,  on 
the  solar  insolation.  The  effect  is  most  noticeable  during  daylight  hours  when  broken  clouds  are  present,  since  the 
temperature  of  the  thin  layer  of  soil  at  the  surface  can  change  rapidly  in  response  to  the  incident  sunlight.  Figure  7 
presents  temperature  histories  for  buried  mines  in  relation  to  clutter.  The  temperature  history  during  daylight  hours 
is  strongly  dependent  on  the  incident  solar  flux,  which  varies  as  a  result  of  solar  insolation. 

Although  the  temperature  over  a  mine  varies  strongly  with  environmental  conditions,  detection  is  typically  based 
on  the  thermal  contrast  —  the  difference  between  the  temperature  over  a  mine  and  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
soil.  Plots  the  thermal  contrast  for  buried  mines  are  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  curves  pass  through  zero  twice  daily,  and 
these  times  are  referred  to  as  "crossover  times”.  For  times  in  the  early  morning  and  late  evening  (i.e.,  between  the 
thermal  crossover  times),  a  detectable  contrast  is  present.  The  soil  over  a  mine  tends  to  be  somewhat  cooler  during 
the  evening  hours,  as  predicted  by  the  model.2  The  model  also  predicts  that  the  soil  over  a  mine  will  be  somewhat 


(a)  1200  Hours 


(b)  1500  Hours 


Figure  5.  Spatial  distribution  of  temperature  contrast  for  two  times  and  various  mine  depths.  The  curves  have 
been  normalized  to  produce  unit  maximum. 


(a)  Temporal  variations  in  the  temperature  over 
the  center  of  the  mine. 


(b)  Spatial  distribution  of  temperature  contrast 
for  a  fixed  time.  The  curves  have  been  normalized 
to  unit  maximum. 


Figure  6.  Variations  in  the  signature  with  mine  radius. 


warmer  during  the  day.  The  temperature  difference  between  two  points  in  the  clutter  chips  are  also  shown  in  Fig.  8, 
where  we  see  that  those  signatures  are  generally  flat.  One  clutter  chip  contains  a  surface  object,  the  temperature  of 
which  closely  tracks  the  incident  solar  radiance. 

A  review  of  the  results  presented  in  this  section  suggests  that  spatial  target  signatures  can  be  described  by  a 
model  with  a  small  number  of  physical  parameters.  Moreover,  several  of  the  physical  parameters  have  a  similar 
effect  on  the  model,  which  implies  that  to  first  order  the  signature  can  be  described  by  a  smaller  number  of  (possibly 
non-physical)  parameters.  Conversely,  the  temporal  dependence  of  the  signature  is  difficult  to  model,  because  it 
depends  strongly  on  environmental  factors. 


(a)  Mines 


(b)  Clutter 


Figure  7.  Temperature  histories  over  buried  mines  and  clutter 


(a)  Mines 


(b)  Clutter 


Figure  8.  Thermal  contrast  over  buried  mines  and  clutter. 


3.3.  Model  Definition 

Since  the  shape  and  time  dependence  of  the  signature  are  only  weakly  coupled,  and  since  the  shape  depends  on  a 
small  number  of  parameters,  it  is  attractive  to  represent  the  IR  signature  by  a  relatively  simple  parameteric  model. 
The  spatial  signature  dependence  is  particularly  amenable  to  this  treatment. 

A  good  fit  to  the  aforementioned  data  set  can  be  obtained  with  the  following  simple  expressions: 


in  which 
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where  b(t)  and  c(t)  are  the  time-dependent  background  and  contrast  temperatures,  A  is  a  spatial  scale  factor,  and  p 
controls  the  spatial  decay  rate  of  the  signature.  The  same  model  is  used  for  both  clutter  and  mines.  The  quantities 
A  and  p  control  the  shape  of  the  signature,  and  they  subsume  variations  with  mine  diameter  and  depth.  The  time 


dependence  is  described  by  b(t)  and  c(t),  of  which  only  c(t')  is  relevant  to  detection.  The  background  temperature 
b(t )  can  be  obtained  from  modeling  or  measurements  of  the  local  environment. 

As  noted  above,  the  mine  contrast  c(t)  and  the  background  6(f)  depend  strongly  on  a  number  of  time-dependent 
quantities  including  the  local  solar  insolation.  A  study  of  the  experimental  data  shows  that  the  background  and 
contrast  information  are  well  approximated  by  a  normalized  reference  signature  60(f)  and  co(t)  with  random  constants 
6  and  c,  which  leads  to 

G(i,,c,A,i,)-i.Mt)+1+^‘/)A)p  (14) 

where  60 (t)  and  co(f)  are  developed  from  models  or  from  training  data.  An  example  of  this  model  and  it’s  fit  to 
experimental  data  are  shown  in  Fig.  9.  Although  the  data  are  noisy,  the  model  fits  reasonably  well. 


Figure  9.  A  comparison  of  the  empirical  model  in  Eq.  (14)  and  measured  data  D. 


4.  TEMPORAL  DETECTION  ALGORITHM 

Because  the  model  G(0)  depends  nonlinearly  on  the  parameters  A  andp,  a  nonlinear  optimization  procedure  must  be 
used  to  find  the  ML  estimates  0/..  This  process  is  computationally  expensive,  which  motivates  consideration  of  other 
more  efficient  detection  methods.  Since  the  nonlinearities  arise  in  the  spatial  signature  dependence,  one  approach 
is  to  base  detection  entirely  on  the  temporal  signatures.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  adapt  the  foregoing  approach  to 
temporal-only  processing. 

Aline  detection  in  multi-temporal  imagery  was  investigated  using  two  techniques.  In  the  first  approach  we 
searched  for  spatial  temperature  anomalies.  The  time  histories  were  sampled  at  six  points  taken  roughly  four  hours 
apart  starting  at  approximately  4:00  AM.  This  set  of  data  was  used  with  the  well-known  RX  algorithm  of  Reed 
and  Yu.4  That  techniques  comprises  a  CFAR  implementation  of  a  GLRT  detector  for  a  known  target  shape  with 
unknown  spectral  amplitude  and  covariance  in  spatially  white  Gaussian  noise.  An  ML  technique  is  used  to  solve  for 
the  unknown  amplitude  c.  The  algorithm  produces  a  likelihood  ratio  derived  from  local  estimates  of  the  residual 
model  error  and  clutter  variance.  Because  RX  attempts  to  match  to  a  known  target  shape,  some  spatial  signature 
information  is  used.  Like  the  GLRT  approach  described  above,  the  unknown  amplitude  c  is  only  used  indirectly  in 
detection,  i.e.,  via  its  influence  on  the  covariance  matrix. 

The  second  approach  was  model-free.  We  used  a  classifier  to  detect  mines  based  on  their  temperature  history.  A 
support  vector  machine  was  trained  on  the  image  chips  and  used  in  classification.  No  spatial  information  was  used 
in  this  detector.  Each  pixel  in  a  chip  was  presented  to  the  classifier,  resulting  in  a  binary  distribution  of  single-pixel 


detections.  That  binary  image  was  processed  to  reject  small  pixel  groupings,  and  detection  was  based  on  the  presence 
of  a  “blob”  at  the  location  of  the  target. 


5.  RESULTS 

Figure  10  summarizes  the  performance  of  the  estimator-classifier  detector  and  the  GLRT  detector,  both  of  which 
exploit  the  full  space-time  signatures.  The  figure  also  shows  the  performance  of  the  model-free  temporal-only  detector 
using  the  SVM.  The  results  used  leave-one-out  testing  of  the  30  image  chips  described  in  Section  3.1. 

The  improved  performance  of  the  estimator-classifier  using  space-time  information  suggests  that  there  is  significant 
detection  information  in  the  model  parameters.  The  GLRT,  which  ignores  that  information,  shows  markedly  worse 
performance.  The  performance  of  the  temporal-only  SVM  classifier  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  GLRT.  The  explicit 
use  of  spatial  information,  conveyed  using  the  model  parameters,  appears  to  be  correlated  with  good  performance. 


Figure  10.  ROC  curves  for  classifiers  using  (1)  the  estimator-classifier  for  the  full  space-time  signature  (“Spa- 
tial+Temporal”),  (2)  the  GLRT  for  the  space-time  signature  (“GLRT”),  and  (3)  the  SVM  classifier  using  only 
temporal  information  (“Temporal”). 

Several  of  the  algorithms  discussed  above  use  both  spatial  and  temporal  information  in  detection.  Since  the 
temporal  information  is  often  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  acquire,  we  next  investigate  its  contribution  to  detection 
performance.  This  issues  is  addressed  in  Fig.  11  where  we  show  detection  of  buried  mines  using  a  single  “snap-shot” 
image  and  the  entire  time  history.  Two  snap-shots  are  considered  in  Fig.  11.  In  the  first,  which  occurred  between 
crossover  times,  we  see  that  the  single-time  and  full-time  performance  are  similar.  The  performance  for  the  second 
snap-shot  is  dramatically  worse.  In  that  case,  the  sample  time  corresponds  to  a  thermal  crossover,  when  the  mine 
signature  is  weak.  We  conclude  that  the  performance  of  a  detector  that  uses  a  single  look  can  be  comparable  to  that 
of  a  detector  using  the  full  time  history  but,  as  expected,  performance  is  strongly  dependent  on  the  sample  time  and 
its  relation  to  thermal  crossover. 

Finally  we  compare  the  performance  of  the  relatively  efficient  detectors  considered  in  Section  4.  The  ROC  curves 
generated  by  RX  (with  spatial  and  temporal  information)  and  by  leave-one-out  testing  of  the  SVM  using  temporal 
data  only  are  shown  in  Fig.  12  for  buried  mines.  We  see  that  the  classifier  approach  performs  significantly  better 
than  the  RX  algorithm  for  these  data.  The  results  suggest  that  assuming  an  incorrect  signature  shape  can  be  worse 
than  ignoring  the  spatial  information  entirely. 


Figure  11.  ROC  curves  comparing  detection  for  a  single  time  and  for  the  full  space-time  history. 

6.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

We  have  described  a  number  of  model-based  techniques  for  detecting  buried  land  mines.  Results  from  a  signature 
simulation  tool  and  an  analysis  of  experimental  data  were  used  to  devise  a  relatively  simple  signature  model  having  a 
small  number  of  parameters.  The  techniques  examined  include  (1)  the  estimator-classifier  technique  developed  by  the 
authors,  which  uses  model  parameters  and  residual  error  via  a  classifier;  (2)  the  GLRT,  which  uses  only  the  residual 
error;  (3)  the  RX  algorithm  of  Reed  and  Yu,4  which  assumes  a  signature  shape;  and  (4)  a  model-free  classifier  of 
temporal  samples,  which  ignores  spatial  information  present  in  the  data. 

These  algorithms  were  used  to  detect  buried  mines  in  imagery  acquired  during  July  1998  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill,  VA. 
That  data  set  comprises  imagery  from  15  mines  collected  at  several  times  over  a  24  hour  cycle.  The  detection 
performance  of  these  algorithms  was  compared.  The  results  suggest  the  following: 

First,  model-based  detection  algorithms  can  out-perform  model-free  algorithms,  even  when  the  model  parameters 
must  be  estimated  from  the  data.  A  direct  comparison  of  the  estimator-classifier  method  and  the  GLRT,  both  of 
which  use  the  same  model,  suggests  that  the  model  parameters  have  information  that  significantly  improves  detection. 

Second,  detection  performance  using  only  spatial  information  from  a  single  well-chosen  time,  can  be  comparable 
to  the  performance  achieved  using  the  complete  time  history  of  the  signature.  The  choice  of  sample  time,  however, 
is  critical  to  success. 

Finally,  the  spatial  shape  of  mine  signatures  varies  considerably,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  use  a  single  universal 
shape  for  all  mines.  The  performance  of  the  RX  algorithm,  which  assumes  a  constant  mine  shape,  was  significantly 
inferior  to  even  that  of  the  temporal  classifier. 
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Figure  12.  ROC  curves  for  (1)  a  CFAR  algorithm  that  uses  spatial  and  temporal  information  with  an  assumed 

constant  mine  signature,  and  (2)  a  temporal-only  model-free  SVM  classifier. 
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ABSTRACT 

Predicting  the  thermal  signature  of  a  buried  land  mine  requires  modeling  the  complicated  inhomogeneous  environment 
and  the  structurally  complex  mine.  It  is  useful,  both  in  checking  such  models  and  in  making  rough  calculations  of 
expected  signatures,  to  have  an  accurate,  easily  computed  solution  for  a  relatively  simple  geometry.  In  this  paper, 
a  reference  solution  is  presented  for  the  integral  equation  that  governs  the  temperature  distribution.  Our  solution 
procedure  uses  the  method  of  weighted  residuals.  The  problem  comprises  a  homogeneous  cylindrical  body  (the 
mine  model)  buried  in  an  infinite  homogeneous  half  space  (the  soil  model)  with  a  planar  interface.  Using  periodic 
boundary  conditions  in  time  at  the  planar  interface,  the  temperature  distribution  in  the  lower-half  space  is  expanded 
in  a  Fourier  series.  A  volume  integral  equation  for  the  Fourier  series  coefficients  is  obtained  via  Green’s  second 
identity.  The  Green’s  function  for  the  Fourier  coefficients  is  derived  and  reduced  to  a  computationally  efficient  form. 
The  integral  equation  is  reduced  to  a  matrix  equation,  which  is  then  solved  for  the  unknown  temperature  distribution. 
The  integral  equation  solution  is  compared  with  a  finite  element  model. 

Keywords:  Thermal  infrared  imagery,  land  mines,  heat  transfer,  integral  equations,  thermal  model,  numerical 
simulation 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Research  in  infrared  (IR)  detection  of  land  mines  has  been  ongoing  for  several  decades,  and  those  sensors  (especially 
multi-spectral  instruments)  are  considered  promising.  Since  IR  sensors  provide  information  independent  of  the 
electrical  properties  of  the  target,  they  complement  metal  detectors  and  ground-penetrating  radar  in  a  sensor-fused 
system. 

Although  many  experimental  and  empirical  studies  have  been  performed,  the  physics  that  define  IR  signatures 
are  poorly  understood.  These  signatures  are  dependent  on  several  factors,  including  solar  insolation,  cloud  cover, 
vegetation,  surface  irregularities,  and  past  meteorological  conditions.  In  order  to  improve  detection  performance  and 
to  better  utilize  IR  sensors,  there  is  a  critical  need  to  understand  the  effects  of  these  environmental  factors. 

Recently,  combined  thermal  and  radiometric  models  of  IR  mine  signatures  have  been  proposed,  which  offer  insight 
into  the  underlying  physics.  Sendur  and  Baertlein1  used  a  one-dimensional  analytical  thermal  model  to  predict  the 
surface  temperature  distribution  over  a  mine.  The  land  mine  is  assumed  to  be  buried  under  a  layered-earth  heated 
by  natural  diurnal  sources.  The  analytical  formulation  is  based  on  a  Fourier  analysis  of  the  periodic  phenomenon. 
Closed  form  expressions  were  derived  for  the  temperature  distribution  on  the  soil  surface  and  at  depth.  That  simple 
analysis  confirmed  a  number  of  results  that  are  seen  in  experimental  studies,  including  the  presence  of  two  thermal 
“cross-over”  times,  a  lag  between  the  solar  illumination  and  the  soil  temperature,  the  attenuation  of  the  signature 
strength  with  depth,  and  a  marked  difference  in  the  signatures  of  thermally  conducting  and  insulating  buried  objects. 
Pregowski  and  Swiderski2  developed  a  two-dimensional  model  to  predict  the  thermal  IR  signatures  of  buried  land 
mines.  Those  numerical  simulations  were  based  on  a  finite-difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  formulation  and  they 
included  water  transport  in  the  soil  medium.  Pregowski  and  Swiderski  concluded  that  a  single  IR  image  taken  at  a 
single  spectral  range  may  not  be  sufficient  for  IR  detection  because  of  clutter.  In  a  more  recent  study  Sendur  and 
Baertlein3  developed  a  three-dimensional  thermal  and  radiometric  model  to  predict  IR  mine  signatures.  The  thermal 
model  was  based  on  the  finite  element  method  (FEM),  which  is  capable  of  modeling  realistically  shaped  mines  and 
inhomogeneous  soil.  The  radiometric  model  accounted  for  both  the  spectral  and  spatial  character  of  the  surface,  and 
the  camera  geometry  and  field  of  view  (FOV)  are  included. 
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Although  full  three-dimensional  solutions  to  the  problem  have  now  appeared,  the  accuracy  and  efficiency  of  such 
model  must  be  addressed.  For  this  reason,  an  accurate  and  easily  computed  solution  for  a  relatively  simple  geometry  is 
desired  for  checking  the  more  detailed  models  and  for  making  rough  calculations.  In  this  paper,  we  present  a  reference 
solution  based  on  an  integral-equation  formulation.  The  problem  geometry  comprises  a  homogeneous  cylindrical 
body  (the  mine  model)  buried  in  an  infinite  homogeneous  half-space  (the  soil  model)  with  a  planar  interface.  The 
solution  of  the  volume  integral  equation  for  the  Fourier  series  coefficients  is  obtained  using  the  method  of  weighted 
residuals,  a  technique  better  known  to  researchers  in  electromagnetics  as  the  “Method  of  Moments”  (MoM). 

This  work  is  organized  as  follows:  Sect.  2  provides  a  description  of  the  three-dimensional  heat  flow  equation, 
including  the  convective  and  radiative  boundary  conditions  at  the  soil-air  interface.  In  addition,  the  Fourier  series 
representation  of  the  temperature  distribution  with  appropriate  boundary  conditions  is  presented  in  that  section.  In 
Sect.  3  integral  representations  for  the  temperature  distribution  in  soil  and  mine  are  obtained.  The  Green’s  function 
for  this  problem  is  derived  in  Sect.  4  and  subsequently  simplified  and  converted  into  a  computationally  efficient  form. 
The  numerical  solution  procedure  for  the  Fourier  series  coefficients  of  the  temperature  distribution  is  formulated  in 
Sect.  5.  Example  results  are  presented  in  Sect.  6,  and  concluding  remarks  appear  in  Sect.  7 


2.  PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROCESS 

The  temperature  distribution  in  the  soil  and  mine  is  described  by  the  three-dimensional  heat  flow  equation  which, 
for  piecewise  constant  media  can  be  written 


V2T(r,  t) 


1  dT(vJ) 
Ki( r)  dt 


i  =  5,  m 


a) 


in  which  T(r,  t)  [K]  is  the  temperature  and  n  is  the  thermal  diffusivity,  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  thermal  conductivity 
to  the  volumetric  heat  capacity.  In  this  result  the  subscripts  s  and  m  refer  to  the  soil  and  mine,  respectively.  To 
complete  the  thermal  problem  description,  boundary  condition  at  the  soil-air  interface  must  be  specified.  At  that 
boundary  convective  and  radiative  heat  transfer  mechanisms  are  present.  Numerous  models  have  been  developed  in 
the  literature  to  represent  the  heat  transfer  at  an  soil-air  interface.  Those  models  have  been  extensively  studied  in 
one-dimensional  thermal  analyses  of  homogeneous  soil  over  a  diurnal  cycle, 4-9  and  they  are  used  here.  The  net  heat 
flux  into  the  ground,  Tnet,  can  be  written  as 


=  Fsun(t)  +  Fsky{t)  ~  Fsh{t)  ~  Tgr(t),  (2) 

5= 0 

where  Tslm  is  the  incident  solar  radiation  reduced  by  cloud  extinction,  atmospheric  absorption,  soil  albedo  and  the 
cosine  of  the  zenith  angle;  Tskv  is  the  sky  brightness  with  a  correction  for  cloud  cover;  Tsh  is  the  sensible  heat  transfer 
from  land  to  atmosphere  due  to  convection;  and  Tgr  is  the  gray  body  emission  from  the  soil  surface.*  Expressions 
for  these  terms  have  appear  in  prior  works,3,4  and  here  we  summarize  those  findings.  For  the  solar  flux  we  write 


■Snet  (f)  =  A 


dT(r,t) 


dz 


Fsunit)  =  SoCsunT-L{t )  (3) 

in  which  So  =  1353  [W/m2]  is  the  solar  constant,  Csun  is  a  factor  that  accounts  for  the  reduction  in  absorbed  energy 
due  cloud  cover  and  soil  reflectivity,  and  H (i)  is  the  local  insolation  function,  assumed  to  be  periodic  over  a  diurnal 
cycle.  The  long- wavelength  radiation  from  the  atmosphere,  Tsky,  is  given  as 

Fsky(t)=aT*ky(t),  (4) 

where  a  =  5.67  x  10-8  [W  m-2  K-4]  is  the  Stephen-Boltzmann  constant  and  Tsky  [K]  is  an  effective  sky  radiance 
temperature.  The  heat  loss  due  to  ground  radiation  is  given  by  Stefan’s  Law 

Tg,.(t)  £oT'(l,p  U),  (5) 

where  £  [unitless]  is  the  mean  emissivity  of  the  surface  and  T(t,z  =  0)  is  the  soil  temperature  at  the  soil-air  interface. 
The  sensible  heat  transfer  between  the  surface  and  atmosphere  is  approximated  by 


Fsh{t)  =  h(t)(Tair(t )  -  T(t,  z  =  0)). 


In  formulating  this  expression  we  have  ignored  evaporation  of  soil  moisture  and  changes  in  the  state  in  the  medium. 


(6) 


where  h(t)  is  a  convection  coefficient  which  depends  strongly  on  the  local  wind  speed.  Empirical  models  for  the  air 
and  sky  temperatures  are 


Tair{t )  —  To, air  Tdei  cos(2ir(t  2)/24) 

(t)  —  Tair{i?jC s^y 


(7) 

(8) 


where  t  is  the  local  time  as  above,  and  T0,(u:r  and  are  estimated  from  local  meteorological  data  available  from 
the  National  Weather  Service,  and  Csky  is  a  constant7  that  depends  on  the  local  meteorological  conditions. 

Using  Eqs.  (3)  and  (4)-(6)  in  Eq.  (2)  results  in  the  boundary  condition  at  the  soil-air  boundary.  This  condition 
is  a  nonlinear  function  of  the  surface  temperature  distribution,  but  over  the  limited  temperature  range  of  interest, 
the  result  can  be  linearized  using  the  technique  described  by  Watson4  to  obtain 


dT(r,t) 

dz 


(9) 


The  boundary  condition  at  the  soil-air  interface  given  by  Eq.  (2)  is  time-varying.  If  the  convection  coefficient, 
h(t),  is  assumed  to  be  time  invariant  over  the  diurnal  cycle  and  approximated  by  its  mean  value  h,  then  the  bound¬ 
ary  condition  becomes  a  periodic  function  at  the  diurnal  rate.  This  approximation  suggests  that  the  temperature 
distribution,  T(r,t),  can  be  written  as 

OO 

T(r,t)=  Tn(r)eiulnt  (10) 

n=— oo 

where  n  denotes  the  nth  component  of  the  Fourier  series  expansion,  w  =  27r/(24  x  60  x  60)  is  the  angular  frequency 
and  Tn( r)  is  the  nth  (complex)  coefficient  of  the  Fourier  series  expansion.  Since  T(r,t)  is  a  real  quantity,  the  coeffi¬ 
cients  are  conjugate  symmetric,  i.e. ,  Tn( r)  =  T*n( r)  where  *  denotes  the  complex  conjugate  operator.  Substituting 
Eq.  (10)  in  Eq.  (1),  the  Fourier  coefficients  of  the  three-dimensional  heat-flux  equation  can  be  written  as 


V2Tn(r) 


turn 

Ki(r) 


Tn(  r)  =  o, 


i  =  s,  m 


(11) 


Solar  heating  is  the  dominant  heat  source  in  this  problem,  and  this  fact  permits  some  additional  approximations. 
Replacing  Tair(t )  with  its  mean  value  Tair  =  T0tair,  and  simplifying  Tsky  in  a  similar  manner  yields 


dT(r,t) 

dz 


1  / —  _ 3 

h  +  4  or  T  sky 


)-w( 


sunif)  “1“  hTfi  air  +  4ecr  Tsky 


(12) 


By  using  the  Fourier  series  expansion  of  the  solar  insolation  function 

OO 

Tsun{t)=  y, 

n=— oo 


the  boundary  condition  for  the  nth  Fourier  coefficient  can  be  written  as 

9Tn{r)  _  ^  ,  j;> 

o  —  (r)  +  Pn 


where 

a  =  h  +  4  eaTsky 
pn  =  -Fn  -  hTo,air  -  4:eaTlsky 


(13) 


(14) 

(15) 

(16) 


Air 


Figure  1.  A  cylindrical  mine  with  radius  po  and  thickness  t,  buried  at  depth  h  under  a  smooth  soil  surface. 


3.  INTEGRAL  REPRESENTATION  FOR  THE  TEMPERATURE  DISTRIBUTION 

An  integral  representation  of  the  temperature  distribution  for  both  soil  and  mine  can  be  obtained  using  Green’s 
second  identity  with  an  appropriate  Green’s  function.  In  this  section  such  an  integral  representation  is  obtained 
for  a  cylindrical  mine  with  radius  po  and  thickness  t,  buried  at  depth  h  under  a  smooth  soil  surface  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  Homogeneous  soil  with  thermal  diffusivity  ns(r )  =  ks  and  thermal  conductivity  ICS( r)  =  ICS  is  assumed.  The 
thermal  properties  of  the  mine  need  not  be  uniform  in  the  following  formulation  and  the  position  (r)  dependence  on 
the  mine’s  thermal  properties  will  be  retained  in  this  formulation. 

For  a  cylindrical  mine,  the  problem  has  rotational  symmetry.  Therefore,  Eq.  (11)  can  be  written  as 


V^T,f(r)-^Ttf(r)  =  0  ;  r  G  soil 

Vp;T™(r)  -  fc?(r)T™(r)  =  0  ;  r  G  mine 


where 


V: 


ld_ 

pdp 


*i(r) 


iujn 

Ks 

iujn 

«m(r) 


(18) 

(19) 

(20) 


In  Eq.  (17)  T"l(r)  and  T,f(r)  represent  the  Fourier  coefficients  in  the  mine  and  soil  regions,  respectively. 

We  employ  a  standard  method10  of  solving  the  differential  operator  equation  defined  in  Eq.  (11).  Forming  the 
inner  product  of  that  equation  and  the  Green’s  function  G  yields 


(V pZ  I n(p' z')-  G(p. : :  //,  z1))  =  (V^G(p,  z;  p' ,  z'),Tn(p' ,  z1))  +  U(p,  z)  (21) 

where  (•)  is  the  inner  product,  which  consists  in  integration  over  the  entire  lower  half  space.  The  Green’s  function 
satisfies  the  equation 

(Vjs  -  k~)G(p,z;p',z')  =  -d{p~pl)S(z  -  z')  (22) 

with  boundary  conditions  defined  subsequently.  The  conjunct10  7 Z  is  an  integral  over  the  problem  boundaries  and 
is  also  defined  below.  Using  the  above  property  of  G  and  the  differential  equation  satisfied  by  Tn  we  immediately 
obtain 

rz 2  rp o 

Tn(Pi  z)=  dz'  dp'p'c(p',  2r)T™(p'  f&')G(p,  z]  p',.^  +  TZ  (23) 

Jz i  JO 

In  this  result  z\  —h  and  —  h  +  we  have  exchanged  primed  and  unprimed  coordinates,  and  we  have  defined 


c(r) 


kj(r)  -  krn 


.  Ks  -  Km( r) 

=  lOJTl - — — 

KsKm{r) 


(24) 


Integration  by  parts  is  used  to  evaluate  TZ  from  its  definition  in  Eq.  (21).  In  doing  so,  we  exploit  the  thermal 
boundary  conditions,  namely  that  the  temperature  is  continuous 


Tn(r  ~  rms)  —  T^(r  —  rms) 


and  the  thermal  fluxes  are  continuous 


W(  r)  =  JC,  VT4(  r) 


where  rms  denotes  the  mine-soil  boundary.  The  following  result  is  obtained 


TZ{p,z)  =  -j  dp'p'Zs(p,z-,p',0)  +  ^1  -  ^p0  J  dzTn{p,z\p0,z') 

+  J  dp'p'^Sm{p,z-,p',z2)-Sm{p,z\p\zi)Sj\ 


in  which 


/  rpi  /  /  l\  (Pi  P  t  Z  ) 


Z\p,ZiP\z')  =  S\p,z-J,z')-T^p',z')  7  (28) 

z"  =z' 

dTHo "  z ') 

F(p,z-,p',z')  =  G{p,z-,p' ,z')  nXgPpi;Z)  (29) 

p"=p' 

dTHo'  z ") 

S'(p,  z]  p' ,z')  =  G{p, z\ p1  %z')°  nXgPJZ  >  (30) 

z"=z' 

In  Eqs.  (28)-(30)  the  subscript  i  can  be  s  and  m  which  refer  to  the  soil  and  mine,  respectively.  By  selecting  the 
boundary  condition  for  the  Green’s  function  at  the  soil-air  interface  as 


dG(p,z;p',z') 


=  aG(p ,  z\  p  ,  z') 


the  integral  representation  for  the  temperature  distribution  Tn(p,z )  in  the  lower  half  space  can  be  obtained  as 

pZ2  rpo 

l'n(p-.z)  =  ~  dz'  dp  pc{p  ,z')T™{p\z')G(p,z-,p',z) 

Jzi  Jo 

-  fin  J  dp'p'G(p,  Z]  p',  z'  =  0)  +  ^1  -  j  j  dz'Tm{p,  z\ p0,  z') 

+  J  dp'p'(^Sm(p,z-:p',z2) -Sm(p,z\p',z1)j\ 


Equation  (32)  is  an  integral  relation  from  which  one  can  determine  the  temperature  distribution  anywhere  in  the 
lower  half  space  by  integrating  the  temperature  distribution  over  the  mine.  If  the  point  (p,  z)  is  within  the  mine,  this 
relation  becomes  a  Fredholm  integral  equation  of  the  second  kind10  for  the  unknown  mine  temperature  distribution, 
i.e.,  the  unknown  function  appears  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  integral.  In  the  absence  of  the  mine,  i.e. ,  for  a 
homogeneous  half  space,  the  first  and  last  terms  in  Eq.  (32)  vanish,  and  the  temperature  distribution  can  be  found 
directly  from 


pOO 

Tn(p,  z)  =  -pn  /  dp1  p'G(p,  z\  p',z'  =  0) 

Jo 


4.  GREEN’S  FUNCTION 


The  Green’s  function  G  is  the  solution  of  the  heat  transfer  equation  for  an  internal  point  source  of  heat.  It  must 
satisfy  Eq.  (22)  with  the  boundary  condition  on  the  soil-air  interface  given  by  Eq.  (31).  In  addition  to  this  boundary 
condition,  the  Green’s  function  must  have  a  finite  value  for  p  =  0  and  must  vanish  at  p  — >  oo  and  3  — >  oo.  In  Sect.  4.1 
G  is  derived,  and  in  Sect.  4.2  G  is  transformed  into  a  form  more  appropriate  for  numerical  evaluation. 


4.1.  Derivation  of  Green’s  Function 

The  Green’s  function  is  easily  derived  in  the  spectral  domain.  Taking  the  Hankel  transform10  of  both  sides  of  the 
Eq.  (22)  we  obtain  a  one-dimensional  Green’s  function  problem 


~  {k'p  +  ^  G(kp,z]  z1)  =  -J0(kpp')6(z  -  z') 


(34) 


in  which  kp  is  the  spectral  variable  and  Jo  is  the  Bessel  function  of  the  first  kind.  The  solution  of  this  equation  is 
readily  obtained  using  standard  methods,10  and  after  inverting  the  Hankel  transform  we  obtain 

G (>,2 I  =  [  dkpJo(kpp')J0(kpp) -  kp  exp  (  -  J fc2  +  k2z>'\ 

Jo  2  y/kl+kj  V  V  J 

exp  [\Jkl  +k2pz<  j  +r0(kn,kp,a)ex p  (  -  yjk;7  +  kjz<^ 


(35) 


where  z>  (2<)  is  the  greater  (lesser)  of  z  and  z' .  and  ro  is  a  thermal  “reflection  coefficient”  given  by 

sjkl+k'l  —  a 


r0(kn,kp,a )  = 


\Jk%  +  kp  +  i 


(36) 


4.2.  Simplification  of  Green’s  Function 

Efficient,  accurate  calculation  of  G  is  crucial  to  a  numerical  solution  of  the  integral  equation,  but  in  general,  numerical 
evaluation  of  the  Green’s  function  is  computationally  challenging.  The  major  difficulties  in  the  computation  of  this 
integral  is  that  (1)  for  large  p  and  p1  values,  the  functions  Jo(kPp)  and  Jo{kPp')  oscillate  rapidly,  leading  to  slow 
convergence;  and  (2)  for  \z  —  z'\  1  or  (z  +  z')  <C  1  the  exponential  terms  in  the  integrals  decay  slowly,  again 

producing  slow  convergence. 

The  integral  given  by  Eq.  (35)  is  similar  to  the  Sommerfeld  integrals,11  which  have  been  studied  extensively  in 
the  physics  and  electromagnetics  literature.  Straightforward  manipulations  ameliorate  some  of  its  problems.  The 
reflection  coefficient  ro(kn,kp,a)  can  be  expressed  as 

r0{kn,kp,a )  = 

and,  hence,  the  Green’s  function  can  be  represented  as 

G(p,  z;  p' ,z')  =  G1(p,z-,p',z')  +  G-2(p.  z\  p%z')  +  G3(p,  z;  p’ ,  z')  (38) 


1  - 


2  a 


\Jkl+k'2p+a 


(37) 


where 


G i  (/',  z:p'.z') 
G-2(p,z;p\z') 
G-Ap,z\p' .z') 


,exp(iknRi) 


o  47tJ?i 

J;i  (li), exp (iknR2) 
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47ri?2 


—a 


kPJo(kpp')Jo(kpp) 

0  ^P^+k^^+k^+a) 


dk 


exp  (  -  yjkl  +  k'p(z  +  s')) 


(39) 

(40) 

(41) 


in  which  we  have  defined 


\J p  2  +  p2  —  ‘2p'p  cos  01  +  (z  —  z1)'2 


(42) 

(43) 


Ri  = 

R-2  =  \J P  2  +  P2  —  2 p'p  COS  (j)'  +  (z  +  z1)2 

and  we  have  used  the  following  identities12,10 


Jo(kpp')Jo(kpP) 
exp  (—k\/  r 2  +  z 2) 

Vr2  +  z2 


1 

2tt 


2tt 


Jo{kppt)d<j) 


’  J  { 

s/WTi2 


(44) 

(45) 


where 

pt  =  \/ p2  +  p"2  —  2pp'  cos  <p  (46) 

The  form  of  G 3  can  be  simplified  by  using  a  device  suggested  by  Kuo  and  Mei.13  Omitting  the  details  in  the 
interest  of  brevity,  we  obtain 


Gz{p,%-Vp' ,z')  =  f  d(pexp(-a(z  +  z'))  f  exP (^»^a)  exp (-a()d(  (47) 

2n  J0  Jz+3,  U3 

where 

Rs  =  sjp2  +p2  -  ‘2p'p  cos  </>'  +C2  (48) 

The  last  integral  in  Eq.  (47)  has  infinite  integration  limits,  but  the  integrand  is  a  rapidly  decaying  function  for  typical 
values  of  a,  and  it  is  well  approximated  by  an  integral  over  a  finite  domain.  When  the  source  and  observation  points 
approach  one  another,  we  have  Il\  — )■  0,  and  the  Green’s  function  has  a  well-known  integrable  singularity.  The 
treatment  of  this  case  is  is  discussed  in  Sect.  5.2. 

5.  NUMERICAL  SOLUTION  OF  THE  INTEGRAL  EQUATION 

In  this  section  we  describe  a  numerical  solution  procedure  for  the  integral  equation  in  Eq.  (32)  the  yield  the  Fourier 
coefficients  T™( r).  Our  approach  is  to  solve  for  the  temperature  T"5  within  the  mine.  Given  the  mine’s  temperature 
distribution,  we  then  evaluate  Eq.  (32)  to  find  the  Fourier  coefficients  Tn(p,z  =  0)  for  the  temperature  distribution 
at  the  surface.  The  time  history  of  the  temperature  is  then  found  by  evaluating  the  Fourier  series. 

We  employ  the  method  of  weighted  residuals  (MWR)  in  this  work.  The  electromagnetics  community  has  developed 
an  extensive  body  of  knowledge  on  MWR  solution  of  integral  equations  in  the  temporal  frequency  domain  under 
the  guise  of  the  MoM.  The  MoM  discretizes  the  integral  equation  into  a  matrix  equation,  the  solution  of  which  is 
obtained  using  standard  methods.  Following  the  pioneering  works  of  Richmond14  and  Harrington,15  an  extensive 
literature  has  developed  on  this  procedure,  and  summary  references  are  also  available. 16-1 8 

5.1.  Solution  Procedure 

The  solution  of  the  integral  equation  using  the  MoM  begins  with  a  discretization  of  the  unknown  temperature 
distribution  over  the  buried  mine  with  expansion  functions.  It  is  important  to  select  expansion  functions  appropriate 
for  the  problem  at  hand.  The  integral  representation  of  the  temperature  distribution  given  in  Eq.  (32)  requires  both 
the  temperature  and  its  derivatives  with  respect  to  p  and  z.  In  this  work  we  employ  subsectional  expansion  function 
A (p,z)  that  are  linear  in  p  and  3  with  the  result 


M  N 

T™(P,  Z)  =  E  Am,nK,n(p,  z)  (49) 

m= 1 n= 1 

where  M  and  N  are  the  number  of  divisions  in  the  z  and  p  directions.  This  representation  yields  a  continuous, 
piecewise-linear  representation  of  T™  and  a  piecewise  constant  form  for  its  derivatives. 
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Figure  2.  An  example  discretization  of  the  buried  mine  with  4  subdivisions  in  the  ©direction  and  3  subdivisions 
in  the  i-direction. 


A  sample  discretization  of  the  buried  mine  with  N  =  4  subdivisions  in  the  ©direction  and  M  =  3  subdivisions 
in  the  i-direction  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  The  thermal  properties  over  each  subsectional  basis  function  are  assumed 
constant  and  taken  into  account  in  the  constant  cmn  which  can  be  defined  as 


Cmn  —  C  {{Pn  Pn— 1)/2?  “1“  ^m— 1)/2)  (50) 

where  c  was  previously  defined  with  Eq.  (24)  and  the  indexed  values  of  p  and  z  are  the  subsection  boundaries.  By 
substituting  the  discretized  temperature  distribution  given  by  Eq.  (49)  into  the  integral  equation  Eq.  (32) ,  we  obtain 
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r 00  _  _  _  f  f 
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J  0  T  T  J  J 
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N  r  i 
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n= 1 
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1 Y  [•  (jj 

J2  Aln  /  dp'p'G{p,z-,p',z'  =  ^fx)  —  Anm(p',z') 

n=  1 


(51) 


To  complete  the  formulation,  we  multiply  both  sides  of  Eq.  (51)  by  testing  functions  wp{p,  z)  and  integrate  over 
the  mine.  The  result  is  a  linear  system  of  equations 

V  =  Z  A  (52) 

for  the  constants  Amn  which  we  represent  by  the  matrix  A.  Solving  Eq.  (52)  using  any  convenient  scheme  yields  the 
unknown  coefficient  vector  A  which  can  be  used  to  compute  the  temperature  distribution  over  the  buried  mine  via 
Eq.  (49).  If  desired,  the  temperature  distribution  everywhere  in  the  lower  half-space  can  be  computed  using  Eq.  (32). 
The  details  of  computing  the  matrix  elements  Zpq  are  presented  in  Sects.  5.2. 

Various  testing  functions  have  been  used  in  the  literature.  Galerkin  methods  are  known  to  be  optimum  in 
the  least-square  sense,  but  they  are  also  computationally  expensive  in  terms  of  matrix-fill  time.  To  reduce  the 
computational  cost,  we  have  employed  a  point-matching  technique,  for  which  the  testing  functions  are  delta  functions 
at  appropriately  chosen  points  in  each  subsection. 

5.2.  Computation  of  Z  Matrix 

In  this  section  evaluation  of  the  matrix  elements  Zpq  is  discussed.  To  make  the  notation  more  concise,  we  use  the 
index  p  to  refer  to  a  particular  point  in  p,z,  which  we  denote  Pntizmp  with  a  similar  convention  for  q.  In  general, 
Zpq  involves  integrals  of  the  form 

f  dz'  f  dp'G(i>rH,zWf:i>',z')f(p'.  :') 

'  Zmq  —  1  J  Pnq-  1 


(53) 


where  f(p,  z)  is  polynomial  function  of  the  arguments.  Consider  first  the  off-diagonal  matrix  elements  Zpq  with  p  ^  q. 
For  this  case,  the  testing  point  (pnp,~mP)  is  not  in  the  integration  domain  and  the  Green’s  function  is  a  smooth 
function  throughout  the  integration  domain.  Therefore,  Zpq  can  be  directly  evaluated  by  numerical  methods. 

For  the  diagonal  matrix  elements  Zpp,  however,  the  testing  point  (Pnp,zmp)  lies  in  the  integration  domain.  This 
results  in  Ri  — >  0  which  causes  a  singularity  as  R^1 .  Consequently,  an  integrand  regularization  technique  (e.g., 
a  singularity  extraction  technique)  is  necessary  in  numerical  evaluation  of  the  integrals.  The  singularity  extrac¬ 
tion  technique  is  widely  used  in  MoM  solutions  in  electromagnetics  for  both  surface  and  volume  formulations. 19-22 
Singularity  extraction  techniques  of  the  Green’s  functions  for  bodies  of  revolution  have  also  been  studied  in  the 
electromagnetics  literature. 23 ,24 

In  brief,  calculation  of  the  diagonal  elements  requires  that  the  singular  parts  of  the  integrand  are  evaluated 
separately  by  analytical  methods.  A  careful  examination  suggests  that  the  singular  part  of  the  Green’s  function 
G(p,  z;  p1  ,z')  is  due  to  function  G \  (p,  %\  p',  z'),  which  leads  us  to  write 
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The  first  integral  is  evaluated  numerically.  The  second  term  is  integrated  analytically  in  a  small  region  about  the 
singularity,  and  integration  over  the  remainder  of  the  domain  is  done  numerically.  Details  may  be  found  in  the 
literature. 

The  numerical  procedure  described  in  Sect.  5.1  yields  the  Fourier  coefficients  of  the  temperature  distribution 
within  the  mine.  The  temperature  distribution  over  the  soil  surface  z  =  0  is  found  by  using  Eqs.  (32)  and  (51)  to 
obtain  the  Fourier  coefficients  at  the  surface.  Some  numerical  problems  arise  in  the  surface  integrals,  since  z  +  z'  =  0, 
but  an  approximate,  accurate,  and  efficient  form  for  the  Green’s  function  is 


G(p,  3  =  0;  p',  z1  =  0)  [  d<i>  exp(tfc»^)  _  aX0(— ifcnp>)/o('— ifc„p<) 

2  TT  J0  pt 

a2  f2n  ,,,exp {iknpt)  a3  f27T  , ptK-i{-iknpt) 

~  2W0  d*_ - ^ ^ -  (J5) 

The  first  term  in  Eq.  (51)  can  be  integrated  numerically  using  the  Green’s  function  expression  in  Eq.  (47).  For  the 
second  term  in  Eq.  (51),  the  Green’s  function  representation  given  by  Eq.  (55)  is  used. 


6.  RESULTS 

In  this  section  we  present  example  results  that  illustrate  the  accuracy  of  this  solution  procedure.  Although  the 
ultimate  test  of  any  model  is  its  ability  to  predict  measurements,  uncertainty  in  environmental  parameters  makes  it 
difficult  to  obtain  a  meaningful  comparison.  As  a  substitute,  we  compare  our  results  with  both  analytical  formulations 
and  with  FEM  results.  Other  than  the  heat  transfer  equation  and  the  assumed  parameter  values,  these  methods 
have  little  in  common  with  one  another,  which  makes  the  comparison  informative. 

We  begin  with  a  calculation  of  the  temperature  over  a  homogeneous  half  space  performed  using  three  different 
techniques,  namely,  an  analytical  model,  an  integral-equation  based  model,  and  an  FEM  based  model.  The  problem 
is  modeled  using  a  half-space  extending  to  infinity  with  constant  thermal  properties.  The  analytical  solution  is  based 
the  result  of  Watson,4  which  uses  a  Fourier  series  solution  of  the  heat  transfer  equation.25  In  Fig.  3,  the  predicted 
soil  surface  temperature  is  given  as  a  function  of  time.  The  integral  equation  solution  and  the  FEM  solution  are  in 
agreement  with  the  analytical  results,  which  lends  confidence  to  the  approximations  used  in  this  work  for  the  Green’s 
function.  Note  that  the  Green’s  function  is  independent  of  the  thermal  properties  of  the  mine. 

We  next  assess  the  ability  of  the  model  to  describe  the  temperature  over  a  simulated  circular  anti-tank  mine 
buried  in  soil.  The  simulant  mine  has  a  diameter  of  20  cm  and  a  height  of  7.5  cm.  The  mine  is  assumed  to  be  a 
perfect  insulator.  Figure  4  shows  the  surface  temperature  over  the  center  on  the  mine  as  a  function  time.  Again,  good 
agreement  is  noted,  which  provides  a  level  of  confidence  that  these  disparate  methods  are  both  producing  correct 
results. 


Time  of  the  day  [h] 

Figure  3.  The  surface  temperature  over  homogeneous  soil  as  a  function  of  time  using  an  analytical  solution,  the 
integral  equation  solution  described  herein,  and  a  FEM  solution. 


Figure  4.  The  surface  temperature  distribution  over  the  center  of  a  cylindrical  time  using  the  integral  equation 
solution  and  a  finite  element  solution. 

7.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

An  integral  equation  is  formulated  and  solved  for  the  temperature  over  a  buried  land  mine.  Periodic  (diurnal)  solar 
heating  is  assumed,  which  makes  possible  a  Fourier  decomposition  of  the  time  variation.  The  integral  equation  for 
each  Fourier  harmonic  of  the  temperature  distribution  is  solved  using  the  method  of  weighted  residuals.  The  resulting 
model  provides  for  a  relatively  simple  geometry  a  reference  solution,  which  can  be  used  to  check  more  sophisticated 
FEM-based  models. 
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ABSTRACT 

Algorithms  are  presented  for  detecting  surface  mines  using  multi-spectral  data.  The  algorithms  are  demonstrated 
using  visible  and  MWIR  imagery  collected  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill,  VA  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  For  imagery  with  a 
resolution  of  a  few  centimeters  there  is  significant  correlation  in  the  clutter.  Using  a  first-order  Gauss  Markov  random 
field  model  for  the  clutter,  an  efficient  pre-wliitening  filter  is  proposed.  A  significant  improvement  in  detection 
is  demonstrated  as  a  result  of  this  whitening.  Further  improvement  in  the  detection  of  specific  mine  types  is 
demonstrated  by  using  a  random  signal  model  with  a  known  covariance  matrix.  That  approach  leads  to  an  estimator- 
correlator  formulation,  in  which  the  random  signature  estimate  is  the  output  of  a  Wiener  filter.  It  is  suggested  that 
by  fusing  the  output  of  a  bank  of  such  filters  one  could  improve  detection  of  all  mine  types. 

Keywords:  IR,  multi-spectral,  signal  processing,  surface  mines 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Whereas  many  mine-detecting  sensors  must  operate  in  close  proximity  to  the  target,  electro-optical  (EO)  sensors 
can  be  used  at  significant  standoff  distances,  which  makes  it  possible  to  detect  mines  and  mine  fields  from  airborne 
platforms.  For  surface  mines,  there  is  considerable  discriminative  power  in  the  spectral  content  of  passive  EO 
signatures.  These  facts  have  led  to  the  development  of  several  airborne  multi-spectral  and  liyper-spectral  detection 
systems. 

In  this  work  we  present  algorithms  for  surface  mine  detection  using  multi-spectral  data.  Detection  of  targets  in 
multi-spectral  imagery  has  been  investigated  by  many  groups,  and  several  algorithms  have  been  proposed  for  this 
task.  Some  current  EO  mine  sensors  have  relatively  high  resolution  (a  few  centimeters  per  pixel),  which  makes 
it  possible  to  exploit  spatial  covariance  information  for  targets  and  clutter.  The  approaches  described  herein  use 
statistical  detection  theory  for  this  purpose.  We  demonstrate  that  significant  performance  improvements  are  possible 
with  respect  to  a  standard  detection  algorithm. 

This  work  is  organized  in  five  major  sections.  Prior  work  in  multi-spectral  sensors  and  detection  algorithms  is 
reviewed  in  Section  2.  The  algorithms  in  this  paper  are  demonstrated  on  a  particular  multi-spectral  data  set,  which 
we  describe  in  Section  3.  We  have  found  that  the  performance  of  a  standard  algorithm  can  be  improved  by  taking 
the  spatial  correlation  of  the  clutter  into  account.  This  approach,  which  is  related  to  the  generalized  matched  filter 
concept,  is  described  in  Section  4.  Allowing  for  a  random  target  signature  leads  to  a  Wiener  filter  approach,  which  is 
described  in  Section  5.  Detection  results  in  the  form  of  ROC  curves  appear  in  Section  6.  Concluding  remarks  appear 
in  Section  7. 


2.  PRIOR  WORK 

A  number  of  systems  have  been  developed  to  collect  and  process  multi-spectral  imagery  for  mine  detection.  Early 
multi-spectral  work  was  reported  by  Witherspoon  and  Holloway1  who  fused  six  channels  of  imagery  collected  by 
a  400-900  nm  camera  with  a  spinning  filter  wheel.  That  sensor  was  later  used  on  an  airborne  platform  under  the 
Coastal  Battlefield  Reconnaissance  and  Analysis  (COBRA)  program.2,3  The  REMIDS  sensor4  combined  a  passive 
thermal  IR  channel  with  two  co-registered  linearly  polarized  near-IR  sensors  of  laser  reflectance.  That  combined 
passive/active  sensor  concept  later  became  part  of  the  ASTAMIDS  system,5  There  has  also  been  extensive  work 
in  hyper-spectral  imaging  for  demining.  McFee  et  al.  have  developed  a  compact  airborne  spectrograpliic  imager 
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( cast ),G  9  which  employs  up  to  288  spectral  bands  over  the  range  400-1000  nm.  An  extensive  experimental  study  of 
hyper-spectral  phenomenology  has  recently  been  presented  by  Smith  et  al.10 

Many  researchers  have  explored  target  detection  in  multi-  and  hyper-spectral  imagery.  A  widely  referenced 
approach  to  this  problem  is  the  RX  algorithm,  named  for  its  authors,  Reed  and  (Xiaoli)  Yu.11  This  algorithm, 
which  we  describe  in  more  detail  in  Section  4,  has  been  extended  to  include  spectrally  correlated  (but  spatially 
uncorrelated)  clutter.12  The  spectral  covariance  matrix  is  estimated  with  an  adaptive  algorithm  and  used  to 
design  a  spectral  pre-whitening  filter.  It  was  found  that  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  target  spectral  distribution  often 
makes  little  difference  in  performance. 12  Those  authors  and  their  co-workers  have  proposed  several  forms  of  the 
algorithm. 13  15  and  RX  has  previously  been  used  in  the  COBRA  system.16  An  application  of  RX  to  hyper-spectral 
detection  of  military  and  cultural  features  was  described  by  Stellman  et  al.1' 

Other  approaches  to  multi-spectral  detection  have  been  examined.  Scliweizer  and  Moura18  developed  a  CFAR 
algorithm  based  on  a  first-order  Gauss-Markov  random  field  (GMRF)  model  for  the  clutter.  In  that  algorithm 
a  maximum  likelihood  (ML)  technique  was  used  to  estimate  the  clutter  parameters,  which  were  then  used  in  a 
GLRT  detector.  Several  authors  have  attempted  to  exploit  target  spectral  characteristics.  Ashton19  used  clustering 
algorithms  to  find  sub-pixel  anomalies  in  multi-spectral  IR  terrain  imagery.  Ashton  and  Schaum20  used  RX  to  search 
for  anomalies  in  background-suppressed  spectral  signatures.  A  very  different  approach  was  explored  by  Banerji  and 
Goutsias,21  who  used  mathematical  morphology  to  detect  mines  in  individual  bands  followed  by  fusion  of  the  band 
information.  Correlation  among  the  bands  was  addressed  by  using  a  maximum  noise  fraction  transform  to  generate 
independent  bands. 


3.  A  MULTI-SPECTRAL  DATA  COLLECTION 

Multi-spectral  data  was  collected  by  the  US  Army  Night  Vision  Electronic  Systems  Directorate  (NVESD)  at  Fort 
A.P.  Hill,  VA  in  May  2000.  The  data  comprise  images  of  clutter  and  anti-tank  mines  including  TM62,  VS1.6  and 
RAAM  laid  on  the  surface  and  buried.  Targets  arranged  in  lanes  with  several  ground  covers  were  imaged  including 
sand,  dirt,  short  grass  and  tall  grass.  Registered,  multi-spectral  images  were  collected  using  a  visible  broadband  CCD 
camera  and  an  MWIR  camera.  Filters  were  used  to  extract  specific  spectral  bands.  The  visible  camera  produces 
512x768  pixels  per  frame  with  a  20°  x  30°  FOV  and  a  pixel  dimension  of  approximately  1.6  cm.  The  MWIR  camera 
provides  256  x  256  pixels  per  frame  with  a  22°  x  22°  FOV.  Both  cameras  were  mounted  on  a  lift  elevated  60  feet 
above  the  ground. 

To  efficiently  explore  the  response  of  our  algorithms  to  a  variety  of  ground  covers  and  environmental  conditions 
while  keeping  the  computational  burden  manageable,  we  extracted  a  set  of  102  mine  and  clutter  image  chips  from 
three  background  types  (sand,  short  grass  and  tall  grass).  Figure  1  shows  sample  target  chips  for  different  envi¬ 
ronments.  The  target  chips  comprise  surface-laid  VS  1.6  and  TM62  mines  only.  Buried  mines  and  RAAM  have 
been  ignored  in  this  study.  The  clutter  chips,  samples  of  which  are  shown  in  Figure  2,  contain  homogeneous  back¬ 
grounds,  inhomogeneous  backgrounds  (without  emplaced  objects),  and  emplaced  clutter  objects  that  have  a  mine-like 
appearance.  Those  objects  included  crushed  paint  cans,  pizza  boxes,  and  wooden  sticks. 

Each  image  chip  comprises  six  channels  of  data:  five  visible/IR  bands  (blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  and  NIR)  and  one 
MWIR  band.  The  chip  size  is  46  x  46  pixels.  Because  different  cameras  were  involved,  the  visible/NIR  and  MWIR 
chips  have  different  resolutions,  which  is  evident  in  Figure  1. 

It  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  true  false  alarm  rate  of  an  algorithm  from  chips  and,  hence,  we  also  processed  an 
extensive  set  of  complete  images.  Because  of  concerns  about  image  registration,  only  the  visible/NIR  data  were  used 
in  those  tests.  The  raw  imagery  contain  fiducial  markers,  which  were  cropped  from  the  processed  data,  resulting 
in  images  of  260  x  768  pixels  or  4.2  m  x  12.3  m  =  51  m2  area  per  image.  Because  the  content  of  the  target  lanes 
varied,  different  numbers  of  images  were  collected  for  each  background  type.  We  processed  16  images  with  sandy 
soil  backgrounds  (Lane  7),  10  images  with  tall  grass  backgrounds  (Lane  5)  and  15  images  of  short  grass  backgrounds 
(Lane  3),  for  a  total  area  of  roughly  2050  m2,  which  includes  a  small  amount  of  overlap  between  adjacent  images. 

4.  CLUTTER  WHITENING  FILTER 

For  a  target  with  a  known  signature  in  spatially  white  Gaussian  noise,  a  likelihood  ratio  test  can  be  formulated. 
When  the  target  signature  is  known  with  the  exception  of  its  amplitude,  a  generalized  likelihood  ratio  test  may  be 
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Figure  1.  Sample  multi-spectral  target  chips. 


constructed  in  which  a  maximum  likelihood  (ML)  estimator  is  used  to  determine  the  signature  amplitude.  For  the 
special  case  of  Gaussian  noise,  the  amplitude  estimator  is  linear. 

The  RX  algorithm  embodies  this  approach,  extending  the  unknown  variables  to  the  covariance  matrices.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  algorithm  has  appeared,11  which  the  reader  may  consult  for  more  details.  That  algorithm 
is  a  locally  adaptive  CFAR  detector,  which  assumes  spatially  uncorrelated  Gaussian  clutter  and  a  known  target 
spatial  signature  with  unknown  spectral  distribution  and  covariance  matrices.  At  each  position  within  the  image  an 
estimate  of  the  target  amplitude  is  made.  Spectral  covariance  matrices  are  then  estimated  for  the  clutter  and  for  the 
residual  noise  (after  the  estimated  target  signature  has  been  subtracted).  A  local  likelihood  ratio  is  estimated  from 
these  covariance  matrices. 

In  the  original  presentation  of  the  RX  algorithm11  it  is  assumed  that  the  clutter  is  spatially  uncorrelated.  In 
an  earlier  work  it  was  suggested  that  the  assumption  of  spatially  uncorrelated  clutter  is  valid  for  low-resolution 
imagery,12  but  the  images  described  in  Section  3  contain  significant  correlation.  Figure  3  shows  imagery  and  power 
spectra  for  mines  and  clutter.  It  is  evident  that  the  clutter  is  not  white  and  that  the  spectra  overlap.  Both  of  these 
facts  have  a  strong  effect  on  algorithm  performance. 

In  this  paper  we  apply  a  clutter  whitening  filter  to  the  data  to  reduce  spectral  overlap  between  the  target  and 
clutter.  This  work  involves  a  filter  that  appears  in  the  context  of  the  generalized  matched  filter,  in  which  both  the 
measured  data  X  and  the  known  template  (signature)  S  are  pre-whitened.  The  covariance  matrix  of  the  residual 
(signal-subtracted)  clutter  depends  on  the  correlation  between  the  data  and  reference  signal,  weighted  by  the  inverse 
covariance  matrix  S_1.  This  quantity  becomes 

S^^X  =  (V-  S)T  •  (V-X)  (1) 

where  V  is  a  factorization  of  X-1 


XT1  =  VrV 


(2) 
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Figure  2.  Sample  multi-spectral  clutter  chips 


The  factorization  matrix  V  is  found  from  an  eigenvector  decomposition  or  a  Cliolesky  factorization  of  the  positive 
definite  matrix  S. 

It  is  difficult  to  implement  this  filter  because  of  both  computational  and  practical  limitations.  For  an  image  chip 
of  size  J  x  K  the  dimensions  of  S  are  (JK)  x  ( JK ).  The  local  covariance  matrix  must  be  estimated  from  a  set  of 
clutter  chips,  the  number  of  which  is  nominally  much  larger  than  JK.  For  chips  of  reasonable  size,  this  computation 
becomes  impractical.  Furthermore,  clutter  statistics  vary  spatially.  As  a  result,  it  may  be  impossible  to  find  the 
number  of  chips  required  to  estimate  S  within  an  image  region  having  consistent  clutter  characteristics. 

In  this  work  we  make  the  assumption  that  over  the  spatial  scales  of  interest  in  mine  detection  the  clutter  is 
Gaussian  and  approximately  first-order  Markov.  This  leads  to  an  exponential  correlation  function,  the  covariance 
matrix  for  which  can  be  decomposed  analytically.  For  isotropic  clutter  having  correlation  coefficient  p.  one  can 
express  the  whitening  operation  as  a  convolution  with  a  simple  3x3  kernel22 


P2  -P(l+P2)  P2 
-p(l+p2)  (1+p2)2  -p(l+p2) 

P2  -P(l+P2)  P2 


(3) 


Using  a  locally  derived  estimate  of  p.  this  operator  can  be  used  to  produce  spatially  whitened  imagery  at  a  modest 
computational  cost.  The  RX  algorithm  can  then  be  applied  to  that  data  using  a  whitened  reference  signal. 
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(a)  Surface  mine  image  and  power  spectral  density. 
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(b)  Clutter  image  and  power  spectral  density. 


Figure  3.  Some  mine  chips  and  their  power  spectra. 


5.  WIENER  FILTER  PROCESSING 

A  key  limitation  of  the  foregoing  algorithm  is  that  the  target  signature  must  be  known.  Real  mine  signatures  vary 
as  a  result  of  changes  in  viewing  geometry,  environmental  conditions  and  illumination.  To  account  for  these  effects 
we  introduce  a  model  in  which  the  signal  is  also  random. 

A  classical  approach  to  this  problem  is  the  estimator-correlator  detector,23  in  which  a  filter  is  designed  to  estimate 
the  unknown  random  signal  and  then  correlated  with  the  data.  When  the  noise  and  signal  are  Gaussian  distributed, 
the  underlying  filter  is  a  Wiener  filter,  which  is  most  conveniently  implemented  in  the  space-spectral  domain  ( kx .  ky).24 
The  measured  image  in  the  space-spectral  domain  Y(kx,ky )  is  modeled  by  the  sum  of  random  noise  N(kx,ky)  and 
a  known  target  H(kx,  ky)  distorted  by  a  random  function  T(kx ,  ky ) 

Y(kx ,  ky)  =  H(kx ,  ky)T(kx ,  ky)  +  N(kx ,  ky)  (4) 


The  Wiener  filter  W(kx,  ky)  is  given  by 


\V(k  k  )  —  _ £[T*( kx ,ky)]H*( kx ,  ky ) _ 

' ' 1  yJ  ~  \H(kx,ky)\2STT(kx,ky)  +  SNN(kx,ky) 


(5) 


where  Ay ;v  and  Stt  are  the  power  spectral  densities  of  the  additive  noise  and  target.  Forming  the  filtered  signature 
WY .  it  is  clear  that  the  Weiner  filter  rejects  noise  in  frequency  bands  where  the  signal-to-noise  ratio  \H\2 Stt / Snn 
is  high. 


The  principal  limitation  of  the  Wiener  filter  is  that  it  requires  knowledge  of  the  target  shape,  captured  by  the 
function  H  and  the  target  distortion  spectrum  Stt-  In  real  demining  imagery,  target  shapes  vary  and  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  compelling  estimate  of  Stt ■  Moreover,  the  amount  of  data  available  to  estimate  Stt  is  limited.  In  our 
implementation  we  assume  that  the  true  target  distortion  has  an  isotropic  Gaussian  shape  at  the  (unknown)  spatial 
location  of  the  mine.  The  correlation  length  of  T  is  determined  empirically. 

Use  of  the  Wiener  filter  is  also  motivated  by  another  of  its  characteristics.  For  low  signal-to-noise  ratios,  the 
Wiener  filter  degenerates  to  the  generalized  matched  filter  described  above.  For  high  signal-to-noise  ratios,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  WY  «  1  and,  hence,  the  Wiener  filter  is  essentially  performing  deconvolution.  In  that  environment,  it 
whitens  the  signal,  rather  than  the  noise.  For  high  S/N,  the  filter  output  will  tend  to  an  impulse,  which  leads  to 
high  contrast  in  the  output  image. 

A  convenient  implementation  of  this  approach  in  mine  detection  is  to  use  the  Wiener  filter  as  a  preprocessor  for 
RX.  An  estimate  of  the  clutter  spectrum  is  derived  using  the  first-order  Markov  model  described  above.  The  RX 
reference  signal  is  taken  to  be  an  impulsive  function  with  narrow  width,  consistent  with  the  model  for  Stt ■  A  small 
amount  of  white  noise  is  added  to  Snn  for  regularization. 

6.  EXAMPLE  RESULTS 

The  foregoing  algorithms  were  applied  to  the  multi-spectral  image  chips  described  above.  We  begin  by  applying 
the  basic  RX  algorithm  and  RX  with  a  pre- whitening  filter  to  a  single  spectral  band  (blue).  The  results,  shown 
in  Figure  4  suggest  that  even  for  the  single  channel  case,  pre-whitening  offers  a  performance  gain,  primarily  as  a 
reduction  in  Pfa  for  fixed  Pd. 


(a)  The  baseline  RX  algorithm.  (b)  The  R.X  algorithm  with  clutter  whitening. 


Figure  4.  ROC  curves  for  the  RX  algorithm  on  single-band  imagery. 

ROC  curves  for  multi-spectral  imagery  are  shown  in  Figure  5.  Prewhitening  significantly  increases  Pd  for  all 
but  the  smallest  false  alarm  rates.  At  the  lowest  Pfa  levels,  the  small  loss  in  signal  intensity  caused  by  whitening 
is  sufficient  to  cause  some  weak  targets  to  be  missed.  In  general,  however,  there  is  an  improvement  in  false  alarm 
rate  for  a  fixed  level  of  Pd.  The  improvement  is  most  pronounced  at  the  highest  levels.  For  Pd  =  0.9  prewhitening 
decreases  Pfa  roughly  four-fold.  Finally,  a  comparison  of  Figures  4  and  5  makes  clear  the  performance  benefit  offered 
by  the  additional  spectral  channels. 

To  better  gauge  the  false  alarm  rate  of  these  algorithms  we  computed  their  performance  over  image  sequences 
from  the  Fort  A.P.  Hill  data  set.  We  used  the  image  sets  described  in  Section  3,  which  comprise  an  area  of  roughly 
2050  m2.  The  performance  of  the  algorithms  over  these  data  are  shown  in  the  ROC  curves  of  Figure  6.  We  see  that 
clutter  whitening  improves  performance,  which  confirms  the  results  obtained  earlier  for  image  chips. 

The  performance  of  the  Wiener  filter  was  first  assessed  using  the  image  chips.  As  the  ideal  signature  H  we  used 
the  mean  of  several  mine  signatures.  The  target  distortion  spectrum  estimate  Stt  was  approximated  by  a  Gaussian 


(a)  The  baseline  RX  algorithm.  (b)  The  R.X  algorithm  with  clutter  whitening. 


Figure  5.  ROC  curves  for  the  RX  algorithm  applied  to  multi-spectral  imagery. 


Figure  6.  The  performance  of  the  RX  algorithm  without  and  with  clutter  whitening  for  2050  m2  of  imagery  over  a 
variety  of  backgrounds.  Both  VS1.6  and  TM62  mines  are  present  and  detected  by  the  algorithm. 

function  with  wide  bandwidth.  The  clutter  spectrum  S jvjv  was  estimated  from  measured  clutter  and  approximated 
by  an  exponential  with  the  same  decorrelation  length.  The  ROC  curve  for  this  algorithm  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  The 
performance  benefit  from  this  approach  is  clear  from  this  figure. 

As  seen  in  the  chips  in  Figure  1,  the  signatures  produced  by  VS1.6  and  TM62  mines  are  significantly  different. 
The  VS1.6  mines  tend  to  have  a  consistent  positive  contrast  across  different  backgrounds,  while  the  TM62  mine  can 
show  both  positive  and  negative  contrast.  As  a  result,  the  reference  signature  used  in  the  RX  algorithm  has  a  strong 
effect  on  performance.  A  similar  sensitivity  to  target  shape  was  noted  in  tests  of  the  Wiener  filter. 

It  is  feasible  to  exploit  this  sensitivity  to  improve  performance.  A  bank  of  pre-processing  filters,  each  designed 
for  a  particular  mine  shape,  can  be  applied  individually  and  the  results  fused  at  the  decision  level  using  an  “OR” 


(a)  The  baseline  RX  algorithm. 


(b)  RX  with  Wiener  filter  preprocessing. 


Figure  7.  ROC  curves  for  the  RX  algorithm  applied  to  multi-spectral  image  chips  containing  both  VS1.6  and  TM62 


mines. 


algorithm.  An  indication  of  the  performance  achievable  with  that  concept  appears  in  Figure  8,  which  shows  the  ROC 
curve  computed  on  the  large  image  set  for  the  VS1.6  mines.  In  that  figure  we  used  a  reference  signature  that  better 
matches  the  VS1.6  mines.  For  the  Wiener  filter,  the  ideal  signature  H  was  taken  to  be  a  VS1.6  signature,  while 
the  reference  signal  in  the  subsequent  RX  algorithm  was  taken  to  be  impulsive.  The  ROC  curves  were  computed 
for  VS1.6  mines  only  —  TM62  mines  were  not  counted  as  detections  or  false  targets.  At  FAR  levels  of  10-3,  the 
probability  of  detection  is  still  quite  large.  Because  that  FAR  level  corresponds  to  only  one  false  alarm  in  the  entire 
2050  m2  of  imagery,  it  was  not  possible  to  assess  the  performance  at  lower  FAR  levels. 


Figure  8.  The  performance  of  the  RX  algorithm  with  clutter  whitening  and  Wiener  filtering  for  2050  m2  of  imagery 
having  various  backgrounds.  The  detector  is  optimized  for  VS1.6  mines,  and  only  those  mines  were  counted  as 
detections.  Other  detected  mines  were  not  counted  as  false  alarms. 

Finally,  in  Figure  9  we  show  the  result  of  using  the  filter  bank  concept  for  multiple  mine  types.  Individual 
signatures  H  for  VS  1.6  and  TM62  mines  were  used  to  separately  process  the  aforementioned  imagery,  and  the  results 
were  fused.  In  this  work  fusion  was  accomplished  at  the  soft-decision  level  by  scaling  the  likelihood  ratios  to  a 
common  range  and  using  the  max(-)  operation  to  produce  a  fused  likelihood  ratio.  We  see  that  in  this  case  the 
Wiener  filter  approach  provides  superior  performance,  which  suggests  that  a  filter  bank  approach  may  be  attractive. 

7.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Algorithms  for  surface  mine  detection  in  multi-spectral  imagery  have  been  developed  and  demonstrated.  Our  al¬ 
gorithms  exploit  primarily  the  spatial  information  in  the  signature.  We  used  a  whitening  filter  to  eliminate  spatial 
correlation  in  the  imagery.  A  first-order  Gauss-Markov  random  field  clutter  assumption  leads  to  a  computation¬ 
ally  efficient  method  for  whitening  prior  to  processing  with  other  algorithms.  Using  a  diverse  set  of  image  chips, 
which  contain  a  variety  of  clutter  types  and  backgrounds,  it  was  shown  that  pre-whitening  can  greatly  improve  the 
performance  of  the  widely  used  RX  algorithm. 

The  aforementioned  algorithms  assume  a  known  target  signature.  The  potential  benefits  of  assuming  a  random 
target  signature  were  explored  by  using  an  estimator-correlator  approach.  The  processing  in  that  case  is  equivalent 
to  a  Wiener  filter,  which  we  implemented  efficiently  in  the  spatial-frequency  domain.  The  Wiener  filter  is  capable  of 
additional  performance  gains,  but  it  is  sensitive  to  assumptions  about  the  target  signature. 


Figure  9.  A  comparison  of  the  RX  algorithm  alone,  with  clutter  whitening  and  with  a  bank  of  Wiener  filters  for 
2050  m2  of  imagery  having  various  backgrounds.  For  the  Wiener-filtered  result,  detectors  optimized  for  both  VS1.6 
and  TM62  mines  were  fused. 

To  better  assess  the  false  alarm  rate  and  robustness  of  the  algorithms,  they  were  also  used  to  process  a  larger 
quantity  of  imagery  (approximately  2050  m2).  The  performance  gains  demonstrated  for  image  chips  were  confirmed 
in  processing  the  larger  images,  but  additional  gains  were  obtained  when  the  algorithms  were  tuned  for  a  specific 
mine  type.  This  result  suggests  that  the  most  effective  means  of  detecting  mines  is  to  use  a  bank  of  filters  tuned  to 
specific  mine  shapes  and  to  fuse  the  results  in  post-processing. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  sensor-fused  system  has  been  developed  for  detection  of  buried  land  mines.  The  system  uses  a  ground-penetrating 
radar,  an  infrared  camera,  and  an  electromagnetic  induction  sensor.  In  the  current  implementation  each  sensor  is 
used  independently,  and  fusion  is  performed  during  post-processing.  We  briefly  describe  the  sensors  and  a  data 
collection  involving  buried  mine  surrogates.  Algorithms  for  preprocessing  and  feature  extraction  are  reviewed.  To 
deal  with  non-coincident  sampling  we  have  developed  a  new  feature-level  fusion  algorithm,  which  does  not  require 
detection  and  subsequent  association  of  putative  targets.  Results  are  presented  for  fusion  of  simulated  data  and  data 
measured  in  an  outdoor  surrogate  minefield. 

Keywords:  Sensor  fusion,  land  mines,  ground-penetrating  radar,  infrared  imaging,  electromagnetic  induction,  metal 
detectors 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  potential  benefits  of  sensor  fusion  for  demining  have  prompted  several  groups  to  investigate  this  subject.  Among 
the  attributes  claimed  for  sensor  fusion  are  improved  detection  rates,  decreased  false  alarm  rates,  and  greater  ro¬ 
bustness  in  the  face  of  instrument  failure  and  diverse  environmental  conditions. 

In  this  paper  we  describe  the  development  of  a  sensor-fused  system  for  detection  of  buried  mines.  Our  system 
currently  employs  three  sensors,  which  are  operated  independently  on  separate  platforms.  Fusion  is  performed  during 
post-processing.  A  quantity  of  training  data  has  been  acquired  using  these  sensors  at  our  facility,  where  we  have 
buried  a  number  of  mine  surrogates. 

Different  sensor  technologies  tend  to  produce  data  which  vary  in  their  sampling  of  the  area  (e.g.,  point  sensors 
versus  imaging  sensors),  leading  to  non-coincident  measurement  locations.  Differences  in  sampling  locations  are 
exacerbated  when  the  sensors  reside  on  different  platforms.  One  method  of  dealing  with  non-coincident  sampling  is 
association,  whereby  putative  detections  from  individual  sensors  are  combined.  In  sensing  buried  mines,  however, 
detection  by  individual  sensors  can  be  challenging  and  false  alarm  rates  are  typically  high,  making  correct  association 
difficult. 

We  have  developed  a  novel  technique  for  fusion  which  avoids  the  need  for  preliminary  detection  by  individual 
sensors  and  is  therefore  better  suited  to  irregularly  sampled  data.  The  algorithm  is  described  herein,  and  results  are 
presented  for  simulated  sensor  outputs  and  measured  data. 

This  work  is  organized  in  five  major  sections.  In  Section  2  we  describe  the  sensors  used  in  the  system.  Data 
collection  activities  are  reviewed  in  Section  3.  Preprocessing  algorithms  required  to  prepare  the  data  for  fusion  are 
given  in  Section  4.  The  fusion  algorithm  is  described  in  Section  5.  In  Section  6  we  present  results  of  the  fusion 
algorithm  for  a  suite  of  three  sensors. 


2.  SENSORS 

To  facilitate  tests  of  our  fusion  concepts  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  a  suite  of  sensors  was  acquired.  Sensors  used 
in  the  present  system  are  a  ground  penetrating  radar  (GPR),  a  commercial  infrared  (IR)  camera,  and  a  Schiebel 
electromagnetic  induction  (EMI)  sensor.  Brief  descriptions  of  these  devices  are  presented  below. 
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Dubey,  J.  F.  Harvey,  J.  Broach  (eds),  SPIE  Proceedings  3392,  AeroSense98,  Orlando,  FL,  April  1998. 
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2.1.  Ground  Penetrating  Radar 

The  GPR  used  in  this  effort  was  developed  at  The  Ohio  State  University  (OSU)  ElectroScience  Laboratory  (ESL).  It 
employs  a  single  offset-fed,  down-looking  focussed  parabolic  reflector  mounted  on  a  wheeled  platform.  The  antenna 
beam,  which  has  a  radius  of  5  to  28  inches  at  the  ground  depending  on  frequency,  is  scanned  in  an  arc  over  a  distance 
of  38  inches.  Complex  (in-phase  and  quadrature)  data  are  collected  at  48  points  along  this  arc.  The  transmitted 
waveform  is  frequency-stepped  CW  over  the  range  1-6  GHz  in  100  MHz  steps.  The  antenna  is  positioned  about  four 
feet  off  the  ground,  which  avoids  direct  antenna-ground  coupling. 

2.2.  Electromagnetic  Inductions  Sensor 

We  use  the  Schiebel  AN-19/2  metal  detector,  a  pulsed  induction  sensor  now  deployed  by  the  US  military.  This  sensor 
consists  of  a  search  head  with  concentric  circular  transmit  (inner)  and  receive  (outer)  coils.  Approximate  diameters 
of  the  coils  are  18.5  cm  and  28.5  cm  respectively.  The  presence  of  a  metal  object  is  indicated  by  an  audible  tone  of 
1.3  kHz  in  the  user’s  earphone.  As  the  search  head  approaches  the  metal  object  the  amplitude  of  the  tone  and  the 
harmonic  content  increase.  Performance  data  quoted  by  the  manufacturer  are:  detection  of  mines  with  very  small 
(0.15  g)  metal  content  at  10  cm,  and  detection  of  a  typical  anti-tank  mine  at  50  cm.  The  unit  is  supplied  with  a  0.15 
g  test  piece,  a  steel  pin  of  diameter  1.5  mm  by  10  nun  long  (comparable  to  a  Chinese  Type  72  mine),  which  can  be 
used  to  adjust  its  sensitivity.  In  addition  to  the  standard  audio  tone,  we  have  configured  the  instrument  to  provide  a 
time-domain  waveform  output  directly  from  the  sensor  head.  This  waveform  includes  the  decay  curve  of  the  target, 
which  (in  principle)  can  be  related  to  the  shape  and  metal  composition  of  the  target. 

2.3.  Infrared  Camera 

The  IR  camera  is  an  IRRIS  160ST  produced  by  Cincinnati  Electronics.  This  sensor  has  a  InSb  focal  plane  array  of 
160  by  120  12-bit  pixels.  It  operates  in  the  regime  2. 2-4. 6  /im,  and  it  has  a  noise  equivalent  temperature  difference 
(NEAT)  of  0.025  K.  The  instantaneous  field  of  view  (IFOV)  with  the  current  optics  is  1  mrad.  The  camera  can  be 
interfaced  directly  to  a  personal  computer,  with  the  computer  performing  camera  control  and  image  acquisition  for 
long-term  studies  or  for  sampling  rapid  transient  events  at  rates  up  to  160  frames  per  second. 

3.  DATA  COLLECTIONS 

Sensor  data  are  required  for  training  and  testing  a  sensor  fusion  system.  Using  the  sensors  described  above,  data 
sets  have  been  collected  and  are  now  being  analyzed. 

3.1.  Facility 

To  better  understand  data  artifacts  and  to  explore  “what-if”  sensor  questions,  it  is  convenient  to  have  ready  access 
to  a  test  mine  field.  For  this  reason  a  number  of  mine  surrogates  were  buried  in  a  level  grassy  field  near  the  ESL 
facility.  The  buried  surrogates  are  arranged  in  a  4-by-10  target  grid  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  Descriptions  of  the  objects 
corresponding  to  the  abbreviations  in  Figure  1  are  given  in  Table  1.  The  objects  include  aluminum  soft-drink  cans 
at  the  corners,  which  are  fiducial  markers  for  the  GPR  and  EMI  sensors.  White,  reflective  surface  fiducials  are  also 
used  when  IR  data  is  being  collected. 

In  addition  to  the  fiducials,  the  grid  includes  one  mine  surrogate  of  high  metal  content,  four  surrogates  of  low 
metal  content,  ten  non-metal  surrogates,  a  few  man-made  clutter  features  (crushed  soda  cans  and  “pop-tops”),  and 
natural  inhomogeneities  (stones  and  voids). 

3.2.  Data  Acquisition 

Data  were  acquired  over  the  mine  grid  for  each  of  the  three  sensors.  Sampling  for  each  sensor  is  different,  as  is  the 
format  of  the  output  data.  Figure  2  illustrates  the  relation  of  the  grid  and  the  acquired  samples. 

The  GPR  platform  was  moved  through  the  mine  grid  from  East  to  West  along  each  row  of  the  grid.  Data  sets 
(arcs  of  48  samples)  were  acquired  every  three  inches  starting  from  a  point  some  distance  to  the  east  of  the  grid  and 
ending  about  15  inches  to  the  west  of  the  grid.  Calibration  data  from  a  sphere  placed  above  a  microwave  absorber 
background  were  also  acquired  for  compensation  of  the  system  impulse  response,  but  such  compensation  has  typically 
not  been  required.  Because  of  problems  in  precisely  positioning  a  wheeled  platform  on  uneven  terrain,  there  is  some 
error  in  the  location  of  these  points.  In  addition,  a  number  of  scans  were  lost  when  a  data  transfer  failed  without 
warning. 
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Figure  1.  The  layout  of  the  mine  test  grid.  The  key  marked  near  each  object  is  interpreted  as  the  Abbrevia¬ 
tion/Depth  in  inches. 


Table  1.  Description  of  the  objects  buried  in  the  mine  test  grid 


Abbreviation 

Object 

Diameter 

(inches) 

Height 

(inches) 

CC 

Soda  can 

cx 

Crushed  soda  can 

PT 

Pop  top 

M35 

Aluminum  disk 

3.5 

5/8 

P15 

Plexiglass  disk 

1.5 

2 

R4 

Rock 

~  4 

~  2 

V4 

Void(styrofoam) 

~  4 

~  2 

H4 

Refilled  hole 

~  6 

~  2 

N35 

Nylon  disk 

3.5 

5/8 

N3D 

Nylon  disk  with 
.196  dia  .078  thick  copper  disk 

3 

1 

T3P 

Teflon  disk  with 

0.078  dia  1  long  stainless  steel  pin 

3 

1 

T7 

Teflon  disk 

7 

1 

N7 

Nylon  disk 

7 

1 

3 
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Figure  2.  Sample  locations  for  OSU  data  collection.  The  vertical  columns  of  circles  are  EMI  sample  points 
(decimated  by  a  factor  of  four  for  clarity),  the  rows  of  arcs  indicate  GPR  scan  locations,  and  the  overlapping 
quadrilaterals  define  the  boundaries  of  IR  images.  Mine-like  and  clutter-like  targets  are  buried  on  a  uniform  grid  of 
size  3  feet  in  each  dimension  (see  Figure  1). 


For  the  EMI  sensor,  measurements  were  performed  by  scanning  South  to  North  over  each  column  of  the  grid.  The 
metal  detector  was  mounted  on  a  nonmetallic  cart  with  the  search  head  placed  about  1.5  inches  above  the  ground. 
The  sensitivity  of  the  metal  detector  was  adjusted  to  give  no  tone  when  the  search  head  was  located  over  a  non 
target  region  but  to  produce  an  audible  tone  when  the  test  piece  (described  in  Section  2)  was  about  2  inches  from 
the  loop.  The  cart  was  placed  on  a  pair  of  wooden  rails.  Each  scan  was  started  with  the  search  head  positioned  at  18 
inches  prior  to  the  start  of  the  grid.  The  cart  was  advanced  in  2  inch  steps  and  at  each  location  the  time  waveform 
and  audio  tone  were  recorded.  To  improve  the  signal  to  noise  ratio,  a  digital  oscilloscope  was  used  to  average  100 
waveforms  at  each  position.  Data  was  collected  until  the  search  head  was  16  inches  north  of  the  northern-most  edge 
of  the  grid. 

IR  data  collection  was  performed  with  the  camera  located  atop  the  two-story  ESL  building.  From  this  location 
the  mine  grid  is  larger  than  the  field  of  view  of  the  camera.  A  sequence  of  six  photos  were  acquired  across  the 
grid  to  obtain  complete  coverage  and  image  redundancy.  Sequences  of  photos  were  acquired  at  15  minute  intervals 
throughout  the  day. 

4.  PRE-PROCESSING  AND  FEATURE  EXTRACTION  ALGORITHMS 

To  prepare  the  sensor  data  for  fusion,  a  substantial  amount  of  processing  is  required.  For  most  sensors,  the  compu¬ 
tational  resources  required  for  this  processing  exceeds  that  required  for  fusion. 

4.1.  GPR 

As  noted  previously,  stepped-frequency  scans  are  acquired  at  48  points  located  along  arcs  of  38  inch  length.  These 
data,  which  comprise  complex  samples  at  equally  spaced  frequencies,  are  first  processed  to  subtract  the  system 
background  response.  The  data  are  then  windowed  and  inverse  Fourier  transformed  to  the  time  domain.  A  software 
range  gate  is  applied  to  isolate  the  time  interval  containing  the  desired  signal. 

A  major  problem  in  most  GPR  data  is  the  ground  reflection,  which  typically  dominates  the  received  signal.  We 
employ  an  iterative  technique  to  eliminate  this  response.  The  onset  time  and  duration  of  the  ground  reflection  are 
estimated  from  low-pass  filtered  down-range  (depth)  profiles.  The  time-domain  impulse  response  of  the  system  is 
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estimated  and  then  iteratively  subtracted  from  the  data  at  points  within  the  ground  reflection  window.  The  process 
is  effective,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  near-surface  targets  are  not  also  removed  in  the  process. 

Features  used  for  the  GPR  include  the  cumulative  energy  (after  suppression  of  the  ground  reflection)  and  the 
late-time  spectra  both  as  a  function  of  sample  position.  The  presence  of  multiple  reflections  between  the  mine  and 
the  ground  surface  or  between  the  top  and  bottom  surface  of  dielectric  mines  is  evident  in  some  data  and  appears  in 
the  late-time  spectra. 

4.2.  EMI 

The  EMI  sensor  can  output  both  time-domain  waveforms  directly  from  the  sensor  head  and  an  internally  processed 
signal  that  is  provided  to  the  user  as  an  audio  tone.  The  time-domain  data  is  potentially  more  informative,  and 
we  have  concentrated  our  initial  work  on  that  output.  The  usefulness  of  that  data,  however,  has  not  met  our 
expectations,  and  we  are  reconsidering  our  approach. 

The  principal  feature  derived  from  the  time-domain  data  is  a  pointwise  estimate  of  the  waveform  decay  rate  from 
the  background-subtracted  waveform.  Several  direct  and  indirect  estimates  of  this  quantity  can  be  formed,  including 
(1)  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  each  trace,  (2)  an  integral  of  the  decay  profile  with  respect  to  time,  (3)  the 
value  of  the  last  point  in  the  sample  window,  and  (4)  a  multiple  window  method,  in  which  ratios  of  the  mean  signal 
in  three  temporal  windows  are  computed.  After  examining  the  output  of  each  of  these  methods  we  found  them  to 
be  highly  correlated,  with  little  difference  in  classifier  performance. 

Because  of  slow  naturally  occurring  variations  in  the  sensor  background,  it  is  useful  to  process  these  point  feature 
estimates  along  a  sensor  track.  Such  processing  helps  to  remove  the  background  trends  and  it  increases  signal 
detectability.  A  similar  technique  has  been  used1  to  improve  the  performance  of  another  EMI  sensor.  The  algorithm 
was  implemented  using  a  high-pass  filter  with  a  cutoff  frequency  selected  to  enhance  detectability  of  the  smallest 
objects  present. 

4.3.  IR 

The  IR  data  requires  fairly  extensive  processing.  After  converting  the  camera  data  from  the  vendor’s  proprietary 
data  format  to  temperature  values,  we  perform  a  perspective  remapping  to  transform  the  data  to  ground  coordinates. 
This  transformation  is  required  to  locate  ground  positions  for  subsequent  fusion.  The  images  do  not  cover  the  entire 
mine  grid,  and  we  currently  process  them  individually  rather  than  form  a  single  full-scene  mosaic. 

IR  images  of  natural  scenes  contain  both  fine-scale  emissivity  variations  and  large  scale  variations  in  illumination 
and  scene  content.  To  mitigate  these  phenomena  we  have  employed  a  wavelet-based  algorithm  comparable  to  a 
spatial  bandpass  filter.  The  procedure  involves  forming  the  2-D  discrete  wavelet  transform  of  the  image  and  dropping 
coefficients  at  spatial  scales  outside  of  the  target  band.  This  type  of  nonlinear  editing  of  wavelet  coefficients  for  noise 
suppression  or  image  compression  has  been  extensively  developed  in  the  literature2.3  The  use  of  wavelets  for 
detecting  changes  in  trends  is  a  closely  related  function  and  has  also  received  attention.4  Recently,  both  techniques 
were  used  in  a  demining  context.5 

The  final  processing  step  is  feature  extraction.  The  process  begins  with  the  detection  of  mine-like  regions  via  a 
suitable  filter.  The  filter  is  formed  from  a  uniform  circular  disk  with  a  concentric  negative  outer  ring.  The  inner  ring 
approximates  a  matched  filter,  and  the  outer  ring  imposes  a  penalty  for  non-circular  shapes.  From  the  filter  output 
we  identify  regions  of  high  and  low  temperature  extremes.  Thresholding  these  data  produces  a  binary  (segmented) 
image,  which  is  the  basis  for  further  feature  extraction.  The  resulting  binary  image  contains  “blobs”  which  comprise 
both  true  and  false  targets.  Some  of  these  blobs  are  the  result  of  edge  effects  in  the  filtering  operations  described 
above.  We  reduce  the  number  of  false  alarms  by  eliminating  small  blobs  and  by  rejecting  blobs  on  the  edges.  Within 
each  of  the  segmented  regions  we  compute  the  following  characteristics,  which  comprise  its  feature  vector:  (1)  blob 
area,  (2)  blob  perimeter  pixel  count  (an  approximation  to  perimeter  length),  (3)  bounding  rectangle  dimensions,  (4) 
centroid  location,  (5)  mean  temperature  offset  in  the  original  image,  and  (6)  variance  (a  simple  texture  estimator). 

5.  FUSION  ALGORITHM 

Sensor  position  data  are  important  for  sensor  fusion,  since  to  combine  data  one  must  be  reasonably  confident  that  they 
represent  views  of  the  same  physical  location.  As  a  result,  position-related  issues  have  a  major  role  in  determining 
the  success  of  fusion.  In  particular,  we  note  the  following  problems: 
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First,  most  countermine  sensors  produce  ambiguous  target  position  estimates  in  one  or  more  dimensions.  EO 
sensors  sample  points  on  the  surface  but  are  ambiguous  in  depth.  Other  sensors  are  sampled  along  tracks,  typically 
along  (reasonably)  parallel  lines  at  nearly  equal  intervals.  GPR  sensors  typically  sample  depth  and  one  along-track 
dimension.  EMI  sensors  sample  only  in  the  along  track-dimension. 

Second,  as  noted  previously,  the  locations  of  sample  points  are  often  not  coincident.  The  sensors  involved  may 
be  deployed  on  different  platforms,  or  it  may  be  impractical  (or  simply  inconvenient)  to  sample  all  sensors  at  the 
same  spatial  location. 

Finally,  errors  in  positioning  often  arise  when  moving  platforms  are  used.  Such  errors  occur  even  in  carefully 
conducted  field  experiments,  and  fusion  algorithms  that  tolerate  these  errors  are  required. 

In  this  section  we  present  a  new  technique  for  performing  sensor  fusion  in  the  presence  of  these  position-related 
problems.  The  technique  uses  probabilistic  models  of  sensor  signatures  to  estimate  the  probability  of  various  target 
hypotheses  at  locations  away  from  the  measured  data.  A  modest  capability  for  data  extrapolation  to  points  beyond 
the  measurements  is  also  inherent. 

5.1.  Fusion  of  Non- Coincident  Samples  Without  Detection 

Suppose  that  Ns  countermine  sensors  are  used  to  acquire  data  in  a  region  containing  mines,  and  that  sensor  i  acquires 
Ji  data  samples  dtJ  at  points  R.i;/ .  These  samples  may  comprise  scalar  measurements,  vector  measurements  or  image 
data.  In  general  two  sensors  i  and  i'  will  produce  samples  d,y  and  d,/;/  that  are  different  in  number,  dimensionality 
(i.e.,  scalar  versus  vector  measurements),  and  sample  positions  Rt;;  and  R,/j.  For  each  sensor  i  and  sample  position 
R  ij  we  extract  feature  vectors  Xj(Rjj),  j  =  1,2,...,  Ji.  (In  some  cases  the  features  may  be  derived  from  a  sequence 
of  data  records  around  each  point  R^.)  Let  the  set  of  all  features  acquired  in  the  area  be  given  by 

Q  =  {Xi(Rij),  i  =  1, . . . , Ns;  j  =  1, . . . ,  Ji}  (1) 


Let  R  be  any  point  at  which  we  wish  to  determine  the  presence  of  a  mine.  This  point  need  not  be  a  sample  point 
or  even  within  the  sample  region.  We  form  K  hypotheses  Hk( R)  regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of  various  types 
of  mines  and  clutter  at  R.  As  usual,  the  set  of  hypotheses  {Hk( R),  k  =  1, 2, . . . ,  K}  must  be  complete,  i.e.,  it  must 
encompass  all  possible  decisions  regarding  the  presence  of  a  mine. 

Our  goal  is  to  evaluate  the  a  posteriori  probabilities  Pr(fffc(R)|f2)  when  the  features  0  were  not  necessarily 
acquired  at  the  point  R.  Without  loss  of  generality  we  cam  define  our  coordinate  system  such  that  R  =  0.  To 
simplify  the  notation  in  what  follows  we  define  the  composite  feature  vector  at  some  point  R' 


Xi(R') 

A(R') 

= 

x2(R') 

1 

Ph. 

X 

_ 1 

*0 

=  *(0) 

(2) 

(3) 


We  will  assume  that  a  classifier  has  been  trained  using  data  acquired  over  known  mines  to  produce  the  densities 

fXolHk{0)(Xo\Hkm  =  fx0\Hk(o) (Xi(0),  X2(0), .  .s^Xjvs(0)|Rfc(0))  (4) 

where  we  use  the  notation  fx(X')  for  the  probability  density  function  of  random  variable  X  evaluated  at  X'. 

We  can  relate  fx0\Hk{o )  t°  the  available  data  0  as  follows:  Elementary  properties  of  conditional  densities  permit 
us  to  write 

Pr(iffc(0)|fi)  =  J  dX0Pi(Hk(0)\X0,n)fx0\n{Xo\to)  (5) 

For  each  sensor  i  there  exists  a  distance  Aj  such  that  for  all  mines  of  interest  the  sensor  response  is  insignificant 
outside  of  this  radius.  For  each  point  R  we  can  then  define  a  local  collection  of  feature  vectors  y  that  are  significant 
in  a  neighborhood  of  R.  We  write 


y  =  =  1,2, . . . ,  Ns\  m  =  1,2, . . .  ,M} 


(6) 
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where  the  subsequence  jrn .  m  =  1, 2, . . . ,  M  defines  the  points  RtJm  that  lie  close  to  R.  Since  only  these  elements  of 
0  contribute  to  our  estimate  of  Pr( (0)  | n)  we  have 


Pr(Rfc(0)|fi)=Pr(Rfc(0)|J)=  J  dX0Pv(Hk(0)\y,X0)fXo]y(X0\y) 


(7) 


Consider  next  the  integrand  in  equation  (7).  The  data  y  are  most  consistent  with  a  value  of  Xq  that  (hopefully) 
corresponds  to  the  true  feature  vector  at  R  =  0.  For  this  value  the  conditional  density  fXo\y  has  a  maximum,  which 
is  the  maximum  a  posteriori  (MAP)  estimate  of  Xq.  At  such  points  we  have 

Pr(Hk(o)\y,x0)fXoly(x0\y) «  PiiHkmx0)fXoly(x0\y)  (8) 

When  the  data  strongly  support  this  estimate,  fXo\y  will  be  peaked  and  the  accuracy  of  the  approximation  is 
improved.  This  approximation  is  employed  in  what  follows,  and  it  leads  to 

Pr(Rfc(0)|J)~  J dX0Pv(Hk(0)\X0)fXoly(X0\y)  (9) 

Thus,  we  obtain  the  intuitive  result  that  the  probability  of  a  mine  (or  the  absence  of  a  mine)  at  position  R  given 
data  y  from  adjacent  locations  is  a  weighted  integral  of  probabilities  given  all  features  Xq  that  could  be  acquired 
over  the  mine.  The  weighting  factor  is  the  probability  of  obtaining  features  Xo  given  features  y  measured  nearby. 

Equation  (9)  has  several  important  limiting  cases.  If  for  each  sensor  i  and  some  sample  j  the  distances  |R  —  R,7 
are  small  compared  to  the  mine’s  signature  radius  A.,,  then  the  measurements  made  at  the  nearby  sample  locations 
will  be  highly  correlated.  When  the  noise  levels  are  small  we  have  /(Xi(0)|Xj(Rij))  — >■  <5(Xj(0)  —  Xj(Rjj))  and 


Pr(fffc(R)|fi)  «  Pr^RJlXitRyJ.X^R!*),. . . ,  XNe(RNajM))  (10) 


which  implies  that  a  “nearest-neighbor”  approach  to  non-coincident  sampling  is  effective  under  these  conditions.  If, 
however,  the  distances  R  —  R,  are  large  compared  to  the  mine’s  sphere  of  influence,  then  the  measurements  made  at 
the  remote  location  will  not  be  related  to  those  over  the  mine.  If  all  sensors  satisfy  this  condition,  then  fXo\y(Xo\y) 
tends  to  fXo(X0)  and  we  have  Pr(I7fe(R)|jy)  ~  Pr(fffc(R)).  In  this  case  the  sensors  add  no  information,  and  fusion 
will  be  ineffective. 


An  important  component  of  equation  (9)  is  the  conditional  probability  density  fXo\y(Xo\y),  which  we  can  view 
as  describing  the  consistency  of  measured  data  y  with  the  data  extrapolation  Xq.  Since  the  expected  sensor  output 
is  dependent  on  the  hypotheses  employed,  it  is  convenient  to  introduce  conditioning  on  Hk( 0).  It  is  straightforward 
to  show 


fxo\y(Xo\y) 


E[L1Pr(^(0))/Ar0|y.gfc,(A’o|y,gfcKO))/y|gfc)(y|gfc>(0)) 

fy(y) 


(11) 


where  the  density  of  y  is 


K 


fy(y)  =  E  Pr(Hk,(0))fylHk,(y\Hk,(0)) 

k'  =  1 


(12) 


We  can  interpret  the  components  of  this  result  as  follows:  If  X0  represents  an  interpolation  of  the  data  y  to  position 
R  =  0,  then  fXo\y,Hk,(Xo\y,Hki(0))  is  related  to  the  “goodness  of  fit”  of  our  interpolated  value  to  the  data  y,  and 
(y\Hkf(0))  is  the  consistency  of  our  data  with  hypothesis 

Using  this  result  the  required  conditional  probability  Pr(i7/C(0)|jk)  in  equation  (9)  can  be  written  as  a  quotient 
of  weighted  sums 


Pv(Hkmy)  «  j^J2P^Hk/mfylHk,(y\Hk/(0))ikkl(y) 

where 

hv{y)~  J dx0Pi(Hk(o)\x0)fXolytHk,(x0\y,Hk,(o)) 


(13) 


(14) 
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which  is  an  integral  over  feature  space  involving  a  density  function  and  a  classifier.*  We  can  express  the  classifier  in 
terms  of  the  available  density  function,  which  leads  to 


Ikk>(y)=-Pr(Hk(p))  j  y^-^rjfx0\Hk(Xo\Hk(0))fx0\y,Hk,  {Xo\y,  -Hfc'(O))  (15) 

where 

K 

fx0(Xo)  =  Pr(Hk'(0))fx0\Hk,(Xo\Hk'm  (16) 

k'  =  1 

To  evaluate  equations  (13)  and  (15)  we  require  the  conditional  densities  fy\Hk  and  fx0\y,nk ■  Directly  over  the 
mine  we  model  the  random  measured  features  X(0)  for  a  given  hypothesis  Hk  as  a  random  mine  signature  S ik 
contaminated  by  zero-mean,  additive  noise  Nj,  viz: 

Xj(0)|frfc(0)  =  S<fc+Ni  (17) 

We  take  N,  to  be  independent  of  the  measurement  position  and  of  S At  points  away  from  the  mine,  we  introduce 
a  multiplicative  factor  Glk(JX)  as  follows: 


Xi(R)\Hk(0)  =  SikGik(R)  +Ni 


(18) 


where  Gik  is  a  monotonically  decreasing!  scalar  function  of  R  =  |R|  with  Gik( 0)  =  1.  The  form  of  the  functions  Gik 
will  depend  on  the  sensor  i  and  the  hypothesis  Hk.  but  they  can  be  determined  from  modeling  or  measurements. 
Define  the  mine  signature  over  all  sensors  for  hypothesis  k  as 


Sfe  = 


Su 

S2fc 


SjVsfc 


(19) 


Since  is  assumed  to  be  zero  mean,  the  mean  of  Sk  is  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  feature  vector  Xq \ Hk(0).  An 
approach  to  estimating  the  required  densities  is  to  first  estimate  Sk  from  the  data  T,  and  then  to  estimate  the 
density  of  y  from  the  density  of  Sk  using  the  transformation  in  equation  (18)  and  the  independence  of  Sk  and  N. 


5.2.  The  Fusion  Process 

The  fusion  algorithm  defined  above  involves  a  number  of  steps,  which  we  summarize  here.  The  preparatory  steps 
are  as  follows: 


1.  Define  I\  hypotheses  Hk  regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of  different  types  of  mines  at  a  point.  The  hypotheses 
should  be  chosen  to  minimize  within-class  variations  in  features. 

2.  Collect  sensor  data  directly  over  known  mine  positions  for  each  of  these  hypotheses. 

3.  Use  these  data  to  develop  estimates  of  fx0\Hk(o)(^o\Hk(0)). 

4.  Develop  models  Gifc(R)  for  the  features  acquired  by  these  sensors  under  each  hypothesis. 

Use  of  the  algorithm  begins  with  the  collection  of  measurements 

1.  Acquire  data  over  an  unknown  area  of  interest  and  form  the  feature  set  f 2. 

2.  Select  the  point  of  interrogation  R  at  which  to  assess  the  presence  of  a  mine  The  vector  R  might  sequentially 
sample  a  grid  over  the  entire  area  of  interest  at  a  spacing  comparable  to  that  of  the  smallest  expected  mine 
signature. 

“Equation  (14)  becomes  an  exact  result  of  equation  (5)  if  we  write  Pr(f?j.(0)|Ao)  — >  Pr( H /■  (0)|3b  Xq ) 

tit  is  implicitly  assumed  here  that  the  features  change  monotonically  when  we  move  away  from  the  mine.  Features  with  non- monotonic 
behavior  (e.g.,  raw  magnetometer  signatures)  require  a  more  complicated  treatment. 


3.  Identify  the  points  R,Jm ;  m=  1,2,...,  M,  close  to  R,  and  form  the  local  feature  set  3>(R)  C  O. 

4.  Estimate  Pr(Rfc(R)|^(R))  for  all  k  =  1, 2, ... ,  K.  In  evaluating  these  expressions,  employ  the  feature  models 
Gik  to  obtain  the  density  functions  away  from  the  mine. 

5.  Report  these  probabilities  at  each  point  R. 


Details  of  the  process  are  described  in  the  following  sections. 

5.3.  Feature  Models 

Models  for  the  feature  distance  dependence  function  G^  (R)  can  be  developed  from  physical  insight  or  experimental 
measurements.  We  assume  that  the  features  are  linearly  related  to  the  data,  which  makes  their  amplitude  dependence 
comparable  to  that  of  the  sensor  signature.  On  the  basis  of  such  measurements,  we  propose  the  simple  model 

Gifc(R)  =  1  +  (|R|/Aifc)A*  (20) 

where  and  [3tk  are  constants  determined  by  the  sensor  and  the  hypothesis.  We  take  Gik  =  0  for  the  no-mine 
hypothesis.  The  quantity  A  *  determines  the  spatial  scale  of  the  signature  while  /%  determines  its  rate  of  decrease 
away  from  the  mine.  For  a  metal  detector,  values  for  A,  are  on  the  order  of  the  loop  radius,  and  /%= 6.  For  a  focussed 
beam  GPR,  we  find  Aj  comparable  to  the  beam  radius  and  (3i= 2. 


5.4.  Calculation  of  Probability  Density  Functions 

Determining  the  probability  density  functions  fx0\Hk  is  a  crucial  part  of  this  work.  From  these  functions  and  the 
feature  models  above  we  estimate  fx(R)\Hk  as  well-  In  addition,  because  fx0\Hk  is  integrated  over  the  features  space, 
it  is  important  that  its  evaluation  be  reasonably  efficient. 

We  have  used  a  radial  basis  function  (RBF)  neural  network  to  estimate  fxr,\Hu  ■  The  PDF  approximation  produced 
by  a  RBF  NN  is  of  the  form 

Q 

fx(X)  =  J2wM \X-N\)  (21) 

9=1 

where  /z q  are  cluster  points  derived  from  the  data,  Q  is  the  number  of  such  points,  wq  are  a  set  of  scalar  weighting 
coefficients,  and  fq  are  a  family  of  functions  that  depend  only  on  the  radial  distance  between  the  input  argument  and 
the  cluster  point.  We  have  used  multi- variate  Gaussian  functions  for  the  fq,  where  each  has  a  different  covariance 
matrix  and  the  mean  of  the  Gaussian  is  the  cluster  centroid. 

Training  such  a  RBF  comprises  finding  the  cluster  points,  the  weights,  and  the  covariance  matrices  of  the  clusters. 
A  variety  of  algorithms  have  been  suggested  for  this  purpose,  and  we  have  employed  a  learning  vector  quantization 
(LVQ)  neural  network.  In  our  technique  the  LVQ  network  is  used  to  determine  the  classes  of  the  training  data.  From 
the  class  membership  we  estimate  mean  and  covariance  matrices.  The  weights  are  determined  by  the  number  of 
points  assigned  to  the  cluster.  To  improve  the  continuity  of  the  resulting  density  function,  one  can  slightly  expand 
the  covariance  matrix  for  each  cluster.6  The  result  is  an  expression  of  the  form 


fx\H„(X\Hk)  = 


E 


9=1 


Wq 


_ 1 _  -(X-nqk)T--E~ZiX-nqk)/2 

(27r)L/2det(S9fc)1/2  6 


(22) 


where  L  is  the  length  of  the  feature  vector  A.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  each  cluster  point  fiqk  is  shifted  by  some 
amount  /xq,  then  the  mean  of  fx\Hk  shifts  by  the  same  amount. 
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Figure  3.  An  example  of  randomly  located  measurements.  The  locations  of  100  sensor  measurements  are  indicated 
by  the  square,  circle  and  diamond  markers.  Mine  and  non-mine  grid  points  are  indicated  by  the  “x”  and  “+”  symbols 
respectively. 


6.  RESULTS 

We  have  developed  software  to  implement  the  above-described  algorithms.  Tests  of  the  algorithms  were  performed 
using  simulated  data.  Using  simulated  data  in  development  effectively  decouples  algorithm  problems  from  problems 
with  ineffective  sensors  and  uninformative  features. 

To  demonstrate  the  algorithm’s  insensitivity  to  measurement  locations,  we  will  use  randomly  placed  sensor 
measurements,  an  example  of  which  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  In  that  figure  100  measurements  are  shown  for  each  of 
three  sensors.  The  sensors  are  defined  to  be  sensitive  out  to  distances  A*  =  12  inches.  Two  classes,  mine  and  no-mine, 
are  considered.  One  feature  is  defined  for  each  of  the  three  sensors,  and  zero-mean  Gaussian  noise  is  added  to  the 
simulated  features.  As  a  test  of  the  system’s  ability  to  deal  with  uninformative  sensors,  one  of  the  three  features  is 
constrained  to  provide  no  useful  information. 

We  interrogate  the  data  set  at  points  R  located  on  a  9  inch  grid.  At  each  point,  the  nearest  M  =  3  adjacent 
measurements  for  each  sensor  were  identified  and  used  to  form  y.  The  probabilities  Pr(iU(R)|T)  were  computed 
using  equation  (13)  and  the  log-likelihood  ratio  was  formed.  The  results  are  shown  in  Figure  4  for  the  case  when 
the  distance  between  features  (in  feature  space)  is  4  times  the  noise  standard  deviation.  In  the  interest  of  brevity 
we  will  refer  to  this  as  a  “feature-to- noise”  ratio  of  4.  All  the  mines  are  clearly  detected  in  this  result.  Because  the 
algorithm  outputs  the  probabilities  Pr(fU|f2)  at  each  desired  point  R,  we  are  able  to  determine  the  confidence  that 
a  mine  does  or  does  not  exist  at  every  point.  This  is  in  contrast  with  a  conventional  association-based  feature- fusion, 
which  would  only  provide  that  information  at  discrete  points  where  the  sensors  have  made  a  detection. 

Receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  curves  for  several  sample  densities  are  shown  in  Figure  5.  Feature- to- 
noise  ratios  of  4  and  2  are  used  in  parts  (A)  and  (B)  respectively.  Performance  improves  with  increasing  sample 
density  as  shown  in  the  figures.  The  case  of  100  samples  comprises  an  average  sample  density  of  2.4  ft2/sample,  which 
is  only  marginally  better  than  the  sensor’s  region  of  sensitivity  (3.1  ft2).  As  expected,  performance  also  improves 
with  decreased  noise.  Essentially  perfect  performance  is  achieved  at  high  sample  densities  and  high  feature-to-noise 
ratios. 

The  algorithm  has  also  been  tested  using  experimentally  measured  data.  The  data  collection  depicted  in  Figure  2 
was  processed  to  extract  samples  near  each  of  the  grid  positions.  The  results  are  shown  in  Figure  6.  These  data  were 
partitioned  into  training  and  testing  sets,  and  the  fusion  algorithm  described  above  was  applied.  Because  of  poor 
performance  by  the  IR  sensor,*  the  IR  data  was  excluded  from  this  tests.  Because  of  the  limitations  of  the  resulting 

tin  our  first  round  of  data  collection  the  mine  field  was  covered  with  grass  which  tends  to  obscure  thermal  signatures  of  buried  targets. 
This  grass  cover  has  now  been  removed. 
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Figure  4.  Log-likelihood  ratio  for  fusion  of  400  randomly  located  sensor  measurements. 


(A)  (B) 


Figure  5.  ROC  curves  for  fusion  of  randomly  located  sensor  measurements  with  different  densities.  The  ratio  of 
inter-class  distance  (in  feature  space)  and  noise  standard  deviation  is  4:1  and  2:1  for  Figures  (A)  and  (B)  respectively. 
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Figure  6.  Training  and  testing  data  set.  The  dark  masses  on  the  grid  points  indicate  the  locations  of  relevant  GPR 
and  EMI  data.  The  small  square  patches  represent  IR  image  chips.  Because  of  overlapping  IR  imagery,  multiple 
chips  exist  for  some  locations. 


sensor  suite,  a  two-class  problem  was  defined,  comprising  metallic  mines  and  non-metallic  objects. 

The  performance  of  the  fused  EMI-GPR  sensor  suite  is  excellent.  The  ROC  curve  for  this  suite  is  shown  in 
Figure  7.  The  benefits  of  fusion  are  evident  from  Figures  8  and  9,  where  we  display  the  results  of  EMI-only  and 
GPR-only  detection.  These  results  suggest  that  fusion  can  be  highly  effective,  but  because  our  data  set  is  relatively 
small  additional  testing  must  be  performed  to  verify  this  conclusion. 

7.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

We  have  developed  a  novel  algorithm  for  fusion  of  sensor  data.  The  algorithm  is  insensitive  to  non-coincident  sampling 
and  it  does  not  require  individual  sensors  to  perform  detection  prior  to  fusion.  To  support  the  development  of  a 
fusion  system  based  on  this  and  other  fusion  techniques,  pre-processing  algorithms  have  been  developed  and  tested. 
Measured  data  have  been  collected  to  support  testing.  Future  efforts  will  focus  on  improvements  and  refinements  of 
the  algorithms. 
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ABSTRACT 

In  this  paper  a  signal  processing  technique  is  developed  to  reduce  clutter  due  to  ground  bounce  in  ground  penetrating 
radar  (GPR)  measurements.  This  technique  is  especially  useful  when  a  GPR  is  used  to  detect  subsurface  anti 
personnel  mines.  The  GPR  clutter  is  modeled  using  a  simple  parametric  model.  Buried  mine  and  clutter  contributions 
are  separated  through  a  set  of  iterative  subspace  projections.  The  algorithm  outperforms  existing  clutter  reduction 
approaches  and  also  yields  target  features  which  are  useful  for  detection  and  identification  of  these  mines.  It  is  shown 
that  the  proposed  technique  increases  the  probability  of  detection  and  at  the  same  time  significantly  decreases  the 
false  alarm  rates  when  combined  with  a  matched  filter  detector. 

Keywords:  GPR,  clutter  reduction,  AP  mines. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  global  land  mine  crisis  is  creating  immense  social  and  economic  problems  worldwide.  Safe  and  cost  effective 
methods  for  clearing  these  mines  are  therefore  needed.  A  promising  sensor  for  detecting  anti  personnel  mines  is  a 
ground  penetrating  radar  (GPR).  The  GPR  data,  however,  is  distorted  due  to  very  high  levels  of  interfering  signals 
or  clutter  which  leads  to  an  unacceptably  large  number  of  false  alarms.  The  dominant  clutter  contributors  being  the 
strong  returns  received  from  the  rough  ground  surface.  The  clutter  varies  statistically  with  soil  conditions  and/or 
surface  roughness  and  leads  to  uncertainty  in  the  measurements.  A  new  signal  processing  technique  is  discussed  to 
reduce  this  clutter  term  in  the  GPR  data. 

The  following  physical  limitations  are  taken  into  account  in  developing  the  new  technique.  First,  anti-personnel 
mines  are  buried  at  shallow  depths.  Thus  the  returns  from  the  mines  and  that  from  the  rough  ground  interface  overlap 
in  time.  It  is  very  difficult  to  discriminate  these  coincident  responses.  Mines  are  made  out  of  plastic  materials  and 
buried  in  lossy  soil.  The  relative  returns  from  the  mines  are  therefore  very  low  in  energy.  Commonly  used  complex 
natural  resonance  frequencies  are  very  highly  damped  due  to  the  lack  of  dielectric  contrast  between  the  soil  and  the 
mine  and  thus  not  suitable  for  detection.  The  GPR  also  receives  returns  from  other  subsurface  inhomogeneities,  for 
example  rocks,  tree  roots  or  small  pieces  of  metal  in  the  ground  which  leads  to  high  levels  of  false  alarms. 

As  opposed  to  most  current  clutter  reduction  techniques,  where  the  clutter  is  treated  statistically,  the  new 
technique  incorporates  the  clutter  as  a  deterministic,  but  unknown  component.  Simple  parametric  models  are  used 
to  represent  the  mine  and  the  clutter  in  a  GPR  measurement.  An  iterative  signal  processing  algorithm  is  developed 
whereby  the  mine  and  clutter  contributions  are  separated  through  a  set  of  iterative  subspace  projections.  To  evaluate 
the  performance  of  the  detector,  the  receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  curves  obtained  from  Monte  Carlo 
simulations  of  a  surrogate  mine  field  are  compared  to  various  state-of-the-art  detectors.  The  proposed  processing 
technique  also  provides  useful  target  features  which  can  be  used  for  identification  of  these  mines.  It  is  shown  that 
the  proposed  technique  increases  the  probability  of  detection  and  at  the  same  time  significantly  decreases  the  false 
alarm  rates. 

To  demonstrate  the  proposed  technique,  a  two-dimensional  finite-difference-time-domain  (FDTD)  algorithm  is 
implemented  to  simulate  surrogate  land  mines  buried  in  a  lossy  clay  medium  under  a  rough  ground  surface.  The 
FDTD  technique  is  chosen  here  because  it  is  ideally  suited  for  modeling  scatterers  surrounded  by  inhomogeneous 
media,  and  does  not  require  complicated  Green’s  functions  which  is  typically  used  in  the  method  of  moments.  Another 
advantage  of  using  the  FDTD  technique  is  that  the  wide  band  nature  of  the  GPR  sensor  can  easily  be  incorporated 
into  the  formulation. 
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The  rest  of  this  document  is  organized  as  follows.  The  numerical  simulation  of  the  data  is  discussed  in  Section  2. 
Some  existing  clutter  reduction  techniques  are  discussed  in  Section  3.  The  proposed  iterative  clutter  reduction 
technique  is  developed  in  Section  4.  The  detection  of  subsurface  targets  is  discussed  in  Section  5. 

2.  DATA  SIMULATION 

The  two  dimensional  FDTD  algorithm1,2  incorporates  a  lossy  half  space,  rough  surface  and  a  buried  dielectric  object 
or  a  buried  randomly  shaped  inhomogeneity.  The  algorithm  is  implemented  in  the  time  domain,  starting  from 
Maxwell’s  equations  and  employing  the  classical  Yee  algorithm.  The  geometry  and  dimensions  of  the  FDTD  grid 
used  here  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 

To  ensure  stability  of  the  FDTD  computations,  the  time  step  needs  to  satisfy  the  Courant  Stability  condition 
which  relates  the  time  step  At  to  the  spatial  increments  as  follows: 

At  ~  vg(l/A2x  +  l/A Jy)  (1) 

where  A.-r  and  Ay  of  the  spatial  increments  on  the  two  dimensional  grid  and  vg  is  the  speed  of  wave  propagation  in 
the  soil.  Numerical  dispersion  causes  the  wave  to  propagate  in  the  FDTD  mesh  at  a  speed  less  than  the  physical 
speed  of  the  wave,  giving  rise  to  a  non  physical  distortion.  To  combat  this  effect,  the  spatial  discretization  is  chosen 
to  be  more  than  10  samples  per  wavelength,  at  the  highest  frequency  of  interest.3 

The  FDTD  grid  is  surrounded  by  an  absorbing  boundary  condition  to  absorb  outwardly  propagating  waves  at 
the  edges  of  the  finite  computational  domain. 4-7  The  perfectly  matched  layer  (PML)  is  implemented  here.  Note 
that  the  original  PML  formulation  is  adjusted  when  applied  to  the  lossy  soil  medium.  The  parameters  for  each  PML 
layer  is  chosen  to  yield  an  impedance  match  with  the  adjacent  medium. 

Plane  wave  incidence  is  studied  here.  Due  to  the  finite  size  of  the  FDTD  computational  domain,  the  amount  of 
energy  in  the  reflected  waves  is  finite  and  will  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  finite  illuminated  spot  on  the  ground 
surface  which  is  in  turn  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  grid  along  the  ground  surface.  The  plane  wave  has  a  Gaussian 
pulse  shape.  This  parameters  of  the  Gaussian  pulse  is  chosen  such  that  the  incident  field  has  most  of  its  energy  in 
the  frequency  band  between  1  GHz  and  5  GHz.  Results  are  presented  for  normal  incidence  and  TE-  polarization. 
All  scattered  fields  are  observed  in  backscatter. 

In  our  simulation,  the  interface  between  the  soil  and  the  free  space  is  modeled  as  a  rough  surface.  The  surface 
roughness  is  assumed  to  have  a  Gaussian  spectrum.8  The  spatial  correlation  function  for  the  rough  surface  is  defined 
as, 


p(x)  =  /re-*2/'2  (2) 

where  h  is  the  rms  surface  height  and  l  the  correlation  length.  The  interface  (surface  profile)  varies  randomly  between 
surface  generations. 

Three  different  deterministic  targets  are  considered  in  these  simulations.  All  targets  are  composed  of  a  homo¬ 
geneous,  lossless  dielectric  medium.  The  relative  dielectric  constants  of  all  three  are  fixed  at  er  =  3.5,  which  is  a 
typical  value  for  plastic  land  mines.9  The  cross  sections  are  chosen  to  be  representative  of  commercial  plastic  land 
mines.  Schematics  of  the  dimensions  and  geometries  of  these  targets  are  shown  in  Figure2.  The  depth  of  the  target 
is  defined  as  the  distance,  d,  between  the  top  of  the  target  and  the  mean  position  of  the  rough  surface  as  shown  in 
Figure  1.  The  depth  is  varied  between  2.54  cm  and  10.16  cm  here. 

Scattering  from  randomly  shaped  subsurface  inhomogeneities  is  also  studied  here.  Soil  inhomogeneities  for  ex¬ 
ample  refilled  trench  holes,  rocks,  tree  roots,  and  in  particular  disturbed  clay  introduces  a  distortion  of  the  received 
waveform  which  depends  on  the  location  and  characteristics  of  the  inhomogeneitv.  The  intensity  of  the  scattering 
depends  on  the  soil  type  and  depth  of  the  anomaly.10 

A  random  shape  is  generated  using  the  following  perturbed  circle  formulation: 


\J((x-xc)'2  +  (y-yc)2)  <  R0  +  Ar(x,  y) 


(3) 


where  (xc,  yc)  is  the  coordinates  of  the  center  of  the  circle  with  a  radius  R0.  The  perturbation  to  the  circle  at  each 
(x,y)  location  is  defined  as, 


A r(x,  y )  =  Y  ai  cos(  7^‘w)  (4) 

i  ^  0 

1  =  1 

where  0  =  arctan(|)  and  T0  =  2irR0.  The  coefficients  a*,*  =  1, 2, . . . ,  5  are  random  variables  chosen  from  a  uniform 
distribution  between  -0.5  and  0.5.  A  schematic  representation  of  the  geometry  of  the  inhomogeneity  is  also  shown 
in  Figure  2. 

3.  DATA  PROCESSING  TECHNIQUES 

The  goal  of  this  study  is  the  detection  of  small,  dielectric  land  mines  buried  close  to  a  rough  ground  surface  in  a  lossy 
soil.  Since  there  are  a  relatively  small  number  of  land  mines,  the  scattering  characteristics  (signatures)  of  which  can 
easily  be  measured,  a  simple  matched  filter  is  proposed  for  detection. 

The  scattered  fields  typically  received  by  a  ground  penetration  radar  contains  contributions  from  the  subsurface 
targets  as  well  as  from  the  ground  surface  and  interaction  terms.  The  latter  two  contributions  are  referred  to  as 
clutter.  The  GPR  data  needs  to  be  preprocessed  before  detection  is  attempted  to  reduce  the  high  levels  of  clutter 
typical  for  such  measurements.  Some  state-of-the-art  clutter  reduction  techniques  will  be  briefly  discussed  next. 

Assuming  that  the  unwanted  contributions  due  to  scattering  from  the  rough  surface  can  be  approximated  by  a 
correlated  random  process  with  a  known  mean  and  correlation  matrix,  a  whitening  filter  can  be  used  to  transform 
the  correlated  component  of  the  clutter  into  white  Gaussian  noise.11,12  To  determine  the  clutter  statistics,  many 
realizations  of  the  rough  surface,  characterized  by  the  same  statistics  are  needed.12  The  whitening  filter  is  imple¬ 
mented  as  a  linear  prediction  error  filter.13,14  The  GPR  data  is  preprocessed  by  the  whitening  filter  to  reduce  the 
effects  of  non-coherent  clutter  component.  The  coherent  component  is  reduced  by  complex  averaging.  A  limitation  of 
this  technique  is  the  fact  that  in  reality  the  soil  is  an  inhomogeneous  medium  and  therefore  its  statistical  properties 
vary  with  position  along  the  surface.  Any  mismatch  in  the  clutter  statistics  used  to  design  the  filter  and  that  of  the 
GPR  data  degrades  the  performance  of  the  whitening  prefilter. 

Since  the  dominant  clutter  contribution  originates  at  the  ground  surface,  early  time  gating  is  also  a  good  choice 
for  reducing  this  component  of  the  clutter.  Various  techniques  proposed  in  this  regard  perform  only  marginally.15,16 
An  improved  time  gating  approach  has  been  suggested  where  the  early  time  contributions  are  approximated  using  a 
superposition  of  damped  exponentials.17  The  TLS-Prony  technique18  is  used  to  estimate  the  necessary  exponential 
parameters  *,  The  estimated  clutter  is  then  subtracted  from  the  data  to  reduce  its  contribution.  However,  both  the 
whitening  filter  as  well  as  the  time  gating  approach  do  not  perform  well  for  anti  personnel  mines.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  more  efficient  clutter  reduction  approaches. 

4.  PROPOSED  CLUTTER  REDUCTION  TECHNIQUE 

In  the  proposed  approach,  the  clutter  contained  in  a  GPR  measurement  is  treated  as  a  deterministic,  but  unknown 
component.  A  reasonable  assumption  for  high  frequency  ultra- wideband  ground  penetrating  radar  system  measure¬ 
ments  is  that  the  total  field  is  a  superposition  of  individual  contributions  which  originates  at  localized  surface  and 
subsurface  scatterers.  To  account  for  the  variability  in  a  typical  subsurface  scenario,  a  parametric  model  is  used  to 
represent  the  clutter  contributions.  Assume  that  the  total  frequency  domain  scattered  field  received  by  the  GPR  can 
be  represented  by  the  following  superposition, 

S(ui)  =  Hc(uj)  +  T(ui)  +  n(u))  (5) 

where  Hc(oj)  represents  the  clutter  contributions,  T(u)  represents  the  contribution  from  the  desired  target,  n{u) 
represents  additive  Gaussian  noise  and  u  =  '2irf.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Hc( u)  represents  all  the  unwanted 
contributions,  for  example  scattering  from  the  rough  surface  as  well  as  interaction  terms  and  contributions  from 
subsurface  soil  inhomogeneities.  These  unwanted  contributions  are  collectively  referred  to  as  clutter.  An  iterative 
method  is  proposed  to  remove  clutter  due  to  surface  scattering  and  interaction  terms.  Note  that  the  contributions 

“Note  that  the  early  time  gating  approach  correspond  to  a  single  iteration  of  the  iterative  technique  discussed  in  Section  4 


from  the  subsurface  inhomogeneities  do  not  obscure  the  return  from  the  target.  Therefore  these  will  not  necessarily  be 
removed  using  the  iterative  approach.  The  subsurface  inhomogeneities  are  treated  as  false  alarms  and  are  separated 
from  the  target  contributions  using  the  matched  filter  detector. 

Assume  that  the  characteristics  of  the  desired  target  is  known.  It  is  represented  by  Tr(w)  and  referred  to  as 
the  reference  signature.  The  part  of  the  model  containing  the  buried  target  return  in  (5)  differ  from  this  reference 
signature  in  two  ways.  The  depth  of  the  subsurface  target  is  unknown  and  will  result  in  a  complex  phase  change  in 
the  scattered  field.  Secondly,  the  incident  field  which  is  transmitted  through  the  rough  surface  is  no  longer  a  plane 
wave  anymore  and  is  also  dispersed  as  it  propagates  through  the  soil  due  to  the  frequency  dependence  of  the  index 
of  refraction.19,12  For  this  reason  a  frequency  dependent  damping  factor  is  included  in  the  model  to  account  for  this 
effect.  Incorporating  these  factors,  the  estimated  target  signature  can  be  represented  by, 

Tn(ui )  =  Anr  e-^e-^Triu)  (6) 

where  Ap  represents  a  complex  amplitude,  7"  represents  a  damping  factor  and  t"  a  time  delay  at  the  nth  iteration. 

The  estimated  target  defined  in  (6)  contains  the  desired  component  in  the  received  GPR  data  set.  Define  the 
following  data  set, 

Sn+1(uj)  =  S(ui)  -Tn(uj)  (7) 

which  contains  the  unwanted  contributions  of  the  GPR  data  set.  It  is  assumed  that  the  target  return  is  zero  for 
n  =  0. 

A  damped  exponential  model  is  suitable  for  representing  most  contributions.17  Accordingly,  represent  the  data 
set  Sn{oj)  using  damped  exponentials  as  follows, 

i, 

Sn(uj )  Y,  A*  e-^ake~^tk  (8) 

k=  1 

where  If  is  the  total  number  of  damped  exponential  terms  needed  to  model  the  data  set,  au  is  the  damping  factor  and 
tu  the  time  delay  of  the  kth  term  for  k  =  1, . . . ,  It.  The  TLS-Prony  technique18  is  used  to  estimate  these  parameters. 
Some  of  the  estimated  complex  damped  exponentials  represent  the  ground  return  and  interaction  terms  while  others 
represent  subsurface  inhomogeneities  and  noise.  It  is  desired  at  this  point  to  estimate  the  dominant  early  time  clutter 
contributions,  namely  the  surface  returns  and  the  interaction  terms.  Therefore,  the  poles  which  represent  these  terms 
are  carefully  identified.  A  way  of  doing  this  is  to  look  at  the  estimated  time  locations  and  select  only  the  poles  within 
a  certain  time  window.  The  fact  that  the  dominant  clutter  resides  in  the  earlier  time  contributions  can  be  used  in 
choosing  an  appropriate  time  window.  The  size  of  the  window  is  varied  between  iterations.  A  very  narrow  window 
is  selected  in  the  beginning  to  ensure  that  the  contribution  from  the  shallow  target  is  not  also  removed.  The  window 
size  is  increased  at  later  iterations.  The  selected  complex  exponential  parameters  are  then  used  to  reconstruct  the 
clutter  contributions  defined  as, 


Ic 

Cn(u>)  =  Y  Ak  (9) 

k= 1 

where  Ic  <  It  and  Ak,ak  and  tk  represent  the  complex  exponential  parameters  of  the  kth  early  time  pole.  Although 
the  estimated  parameters  can  not  be  associated  with  any  physical  scattering  mechanisms,  these  effectively  model  the 
early  time  clutter  contributions. 

The  iterative  signal  processing  technique  is  used  to  decompose  a  frequency  domain  measurement  into  the  desired 
target  signature  and  clutter  contributions  using  the  models  defined  above.  A  schematic  representation  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  subscript  n  indicates  the  iteration  number  and  S(u)  is  the  measured  frequency 
domain  data  containing  both  the  clutter  and  the  subsurface  target  contributions. 

Subtracting  the  estimated  clutter  from  the  GPR  data  yields  the  residual  data  set  defined  as, 


Rn(oj)  =  S(oj )  -  Cn(oj ) 


(10) 


which  contains  the  left-over  clutter  contributions  and/or  the  target  contribution.  The  residual  data  is  used  to  obtain 
an  estimate  of  the  target.  The  parameters  needed  to  estimate  the  target  at  iteration  n  are  obtained  by  optimizing 
the  following  least  squares  error, 


CON 

Cost "(6>)  =  arg  mi%„  [|  ^  Rn{ui)  -  A;,e~^  e~j^  Tr(uj)\2}  (11) 

CO  1 

where  ui  and  ojn  are  the  end  band  frequencies  and  0  the  parameter  vector  defined  as  6n  =  [7",^"].  Since  the  target 
model  is  linear  in  amplitude,  A™  can  be  removed  from  the  cost  function  by  linear  least-squares.13  Therefore  no 
optimization  is  needed  for  this  parameter.  In  the  procedure  outlined  in  Figure  3,  A™  =  0  if  n  =  0. 

The  iterations  are  terminated  when  the  change  in  the  estimated  target  *  is  less  than  a  predefined  threshold.  The 
output  of  the  iterative  procedure  yields  the  two  decomposed  data  sets,  namely  the  estimated  clutter  contribution  and 
a  residual  data  set.  The  residual  data  is  dominated  by  the  buried  target  signature  which  can  be  further  processed 
to  yield  target  identification  or  detection.  Note  that  the  estimated  target  is  not  used  in  further  processing  since  it 
may  lead  to  unwanted  detections  for  measurements  without  the  target  of  interest.  In  some  cases  the  residual  data 
may  also  contain  the  contributions  from  a  subsurface  soil  inhomogeneity  but  this  will  be  classified  as  a  false  alarm 
by  the  match  filter. 

The  algorithm  also  provides  an  estimate  of  the  depth  of  the  buried  target.  This  estimate  provides  valuable 
information  regarding  the  placement  of  the  mines  in  the  ground.  Estimates  of  the  amplitude  of  the  scattering  from 
the  target  as  well  as  an  indication  of  the  dispersion  of  the  wave  through  the  soil  is  also  obtained.  These  additional 
estimates  may  be  used  as  features  in  target  identification. 

Next  the  iterative  technique  is  applied  to  a  simulated  data  set  generated  using  the  time  domain  FDTD  algorithm. 
The  data  set  is  transformed  into  the  frequency  domain  to  simulate  a  wide  band  GPR  measurement  between  1  GHz 
and  5  GHz.  The  frequency  sampling  is  A/=50  MHz.  To  obtain  the  reference  signature  for  the  target,  simple  time 
gating  is  used  to  separate  the  target  response  from  the  interaction  terms  and  the  surface  clutter.  This  signature  is 
extracted  from  a  simulation  of  the  desired  target  buried  deep  underneath  a  flat  surface. 

The  target  used  in  this  example  has  a  rectangular  cross  section  which  resembles  Target  1  of  Figure  2.  It  is 
composed  of  a  homogeneous,  lossless  dielectric  with  a  relative  dielectric  constant  of  er=3.5.  The  surrounding  soil 
resembles  a  dry  clay  medium  with  a  relative  dielectric  constant  of  er=9  and  a  conductivity  of  ag  =  0.05  S/m.  The 
target  is  buried  at  a  depth  of  2.54  cm  beneath  the  mean  position  of  a  rough  surface  in  the  lossy,  dielectric  soil. 
The  Gaussian  surface  roughness  parameters  are  h=0.5  cm  and  1=18.7  cm.  Note  that  these  parameters  represents  a 
fairly  smooth  surface.  In  the  first  set  of  examples,  only  a  single  realization  of  a  surface  with  the  latter  roughness 
characteristics  is  considered. 

First  consider  the  responses  at  some  crucial  points  after  a  single  iteration  of  the  algorithm.  The  residual  data  is 
shown  in  the  broken  lines  in  Figures  5  (a)  and  (b)  in  the  frequency  and  time  domains  respectively.  It  is  clear  that 
there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  residual  data  shown  in  the  broken  lines  and  the  reference  signatures.  This  can 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  is  still  some  clutter  left.  This  is  clear  from  Figure  6  (a)  and  (b)  which  show  the 
estimated  clutter  after  a  single  iteration  in  the  broken  lines.  Only  the  early  time  clutter  is  removed  as  expected. 

Proceeding,  consider  the  same  set  of  responses,  but  after  multiple  iterations  of  the  algorithm  has  been  completed. 
In  this  case,  5  iterations  were  performed  to  achieve  convergence  of  the  algorithm.  The  residual  data  is  compared  to 
the  reference  target  response  in  Figures  5  (a)  and  (b)  in  the  frequency  and  time  domains  respectively.  It  is  clear 
that  the  residual  data  corresponds  very  well  to  that  of  the  reference  target.  Thus,  the  proposed  algorithm  is  very 
effective  for  clutter  reduction. 

The  estimated  clutter  is  compared  to  the  total  data  in  the  time  domain  and  frequency  domain  in  Figure  6  (a) 
and  (b)  respectively.  It  is  clear  that  the  estimated  clutter  contains  not  only  the  rough  surface  response,  but  also 
some  later  time  contributions  which  may  possibly  be  due  to  interaction  between  the  shallow  target  and  the  rough 
surface.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  some  of  the  interaction  terms  are  very  close  in  time  to  the  target  returns,  it  is  still 
possible  to  remove  them  from  the  data.  This  example  demonstrates  the  advantages  of  widening  time  window  as  the 
number  of  iterations  increases. 

Tn(co)  —  T,I_1(a>)|2  <  <5,  where  En  represents  the  energy  in  the  estimated  target  at  the  current  iteration. 


5.  DETECTION  OF  SUBSURFACE  TARGETS 


The  performance  of  the  detectors  when  applied  to  a  surrogate  mine  field  are  evaluated  using  the  receiver  operating 
characteristic  (ROC)  curves.  The  preprocessors  compared  here  are  the  whitening  filter,  the  time  gating  approach 
and  the  proposed  iterative  technique.  The  performance  of  the  matched  filter  with  no  clutter  reduction  is  also  shown. 

The  procedure  used  for  detection  is  formulated  using  a  simple  binary  hypothesis  test.20  The  hypothesis  H0 
occurs  in  the  absence  of  the  desired  target  when  there  is  only  clutter  and  noise  while  the  hypothesis  H\  occurs  when 
the  desired  target  is  present.  A  schematic  of  the  detector  is  given  in  Figure  4. 

The  matched  filter  used  here  is  formulated  as, 

P(T)  =  ^1  /_°°  SMR*Me-^dw|  (12) 


where  H{u)  is  the  reference  signature  and  S(uj)  is  the  total  GPR  data  in  the  frequency  domain.  The  normalization 
factor  is  defined  as  A  =  \JEgEn  where  Eg  and  Eh  represent  the  energy  in  the  respective  signatures.  Note  however 
that  the  dependence  of  the  buried  target  return  on  depth  is  not  taken  into  account  in  this  definition.  A  more  accurate 
formulation  includes  the  factor  H(w,td),  where  td,  related  to  the  depth  d  of  the  buried  target  is  given  by  td  = 
and  where  va  is  the  speed  of  propagation  in  the  soil.  However,  the  approximation  used  in  (12)  is  justified  because 
at  the  frequency  band  and  soil  losses  considered  the  soil  is  not  dispersive  and  the  speed  of  wave  propagation  can  be 
approximated  as  v„  ss  / 


Since  it  is  a  controlled  experiment,  the  target  depth  d,  is  known  and  it  can  be  used  to  calculate  the  time  delay  Td- 
That  is,  Td  =  The  output  of  the  matched  filter,  defined  in  (12)  at  the  delay  r  =  is  compared  to  the  threshold 
as  follows. 


p(r  =  rd )  >/3,  Hi  (13) 

</?,  H0 

where  /3  denotes  the  decision  threshold.  Note  that  the  value  of  the  threshold  is  different  for  the  various  preprocessing 
techniques. 

The  performance  measure  used  here  are  the  detector  ROC  curves.  Monte  Carlo  simulations  are  performed  to 
yield  the  necessary  realizations.  Each  Monte  Carlo  realization  contains  either  one  of  the  following, 

•  a  rough  ground  surface  without  any  buried  objects 

•  a  rough  ground  surface  with  a  buried  dielectric  target  at  various  depths 

•  a  rough  ground  surface  with  a  randomly,  shaped,  dielectric  inhomogeneity  at  various  depths  with  varying  shape 
and  relative  dielectric  constant 

White  Gaussian  noise  is  added  to  each  realization  +.  The  interface  profile,  subsurface  inhomogeneities  as  well  as  the 
additive  noise  is  changed  from  one  realization  to  the  next.  The  statistics  of  the  rough  surface  are  the  same  for  all 
the  realizations  and  is  chosen  as  h=0.5  cm  and  1=18.7  cm.  The  surrounding  soil  resembles  a  dry  clay  medium  with 
a  relative  dielectric  constant  of  e,.=9  and  a  conductivity  of  ag  =  0.05  S/m. 

The  targets  are  deterministic  and  the  geometry  and  material  composition  is  kept  fixed  between  realizations.  The 
targets  are  composed  of  a  homogeneous,  loss  less  dielectric  material  with  a  relative  dielectric  constant  of  er  =  3.5. 
The  geometry  and  dimensions  of  the  targets  were  defined  in  Section  2.  To  simulate  the  uncertainty  in  the  placement 
of  the  subsurface  target,  the  depth  of  each  target  is  varied  uniformly  between  2.54  cm  and  10.16  cm  beneath  the 
mean  position  of  the  rough  surface. 

The  shape,  depth  and  dielectric  composition  of  the  subsurface  inhomogeneities  are  randomly  varied  between 
realizations.  The  relative  dielectric  constant  is  uniformly  varied  between  4.5  and  7.5.  The  conductivity  is  set  equal 
to  that  of  the  surrounding  medium  which  is  ag  =  0.05  S/m.  The  shape  is  varied  using  the  formulation  given  in  (2). 

+The  signal-to-noise  ratio  is  defined  in  the  frequency  domain  as  follows,  SNR  =  10  logio^f-  dB  where  Es  and  En  denotes  the  energy 
in  the  simulated  data  and  Gaussian  noise  respectively. 


The  value  of  the  radius  R0  used  here  is  25  mm.  The  depth  of  the  inhomogeneities  is  also  varied  between  2.54  cm 
and  10.16  cm. 

In  all  the  examples  considered  next,  the  matched  filter  is  designed  to  correspond  to  the  target  of  interest.  For 
example,  in  the  first  set  of  results,  the  target  of  interest  is  Target  1  and  the  reference  signature  corresponding  to 
this  target  is  used  in  the  matched  filter  formulation.  The  reference  signature  is  obtained  from  a  simulation  of  the 
desired  target  buried  deep  under  a  flat  surface  and  using  time  gating.  In  the  first  set  of  results,  white  Gaussian  noise 
is  added  to  each  realization  to  yield  a  value  of  SNR  =  40  dB. 

Assume  that  Target  1  is  the  target  of  interest.  The  ROC  curves  for  the  various  techniques  are  shown  in  Figure  7(a). 
The  matched  filter  without  any  preprocessing  does  not  yield  satisfactory  performance.  This  can  be  expected  due 
to  the  high  levels  of  the  clutter  which  is  typical  for  subsurface  target  measurements.  Furthermore  note  that  the 
performance  improvement  obtained  with  the  whitening  filter  and  with  the  removal  of  only  the  early  time  clutter 
terms  are  comparable.  Note  that  in  neither  of  the  latter  techniques  any  knowledge  of  the  buried  target  is  used.  The 
time  gating  done  here  in  the  frequency  domain  is  however  preferred  because  it  is  applicable  to  any  clutter  environment 
while  the  performance  of  the  whitening  filter  depends  on  the  similarity  of  the  measured  clutter  statistics  and  that 
used  to  design  the  whitening  filter.  From  these  curves  it  is  also  clear  that  the  highest  Pd  for  any  Pp  is  obtained 
when  the  data  has  been  preprocessed  using  the  iterative  algorithm.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  this 
technique  removes  clutter  from  the  rough  surface  as  well  as  due  to  ground  surface-target  interaction  terms.  The 
clutter  reduced  data  set  therefore  contains  a  very  good  signature  of  the  subsurface  target.  Due  to  this  reason  it  is 
very  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  desired  target  and  a  false  alarm  using  a  simple  matched  filter. 

Results  with  Target  2  and  Target  3  buried  at  different  depths  under  the  rough  surface  are  shown  in  Figure  7  (b) 
and  7  (c)  respectively.  Note  that  new  matched  filters  have  been  designed  to  correspond  to  the  new  targets  of  interest. 
As  before,  the  proposed  iterative  algorithm  outperforms  the  other  techniques.  The  performance  of  the  whitening 
filter  and  frequency  domain  time  gating  technique  are  comparable  in  these  cases  also. 

Monte  Carlo  simulations  similar  to  before  are  also  performed  at  a  SNR  =  30  dB.  The  ROC  curves  for  Target  1, 
Target  2  and  Target  3  are  shown  in  Figures  7  (d),  (e)  and  (f)  respectively.  The  performance  of  all  the  techniques 
degrade  to  some  extent  at  the  higher  Gaussian  noise  level.  Note  that  the  performance  degradation  using  the  whitening 
prefilter  is  more  than  that  of  the  early  time  gating  approach.  The  performance  of  the  detector  with  iterative  clutter 
reduction  still  yields  the  highest  Pp  for  all  Pp. 

6.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

A  new  signal  processing  technique  to  reduce  clutter  in  GPR  data  is  proposed  here.  It  is  demonstrated  that  the 
proposed  algorithm  reduces  the  clutter  due  to  rough  surface  scattering  as  well  as  the  surface-target  interaction 
terms.  This  is  true  even  for  targets  buried  at  very  shallow  depths  under  a  rough,  ground  surface  where  the  responses 
from  the  clutter  and  that  from  the  target  overlap  in  time. 

The  clutter  reduction  technique  is  combined  with  a  simple  matched  filter  to  formulate  a  detector.  The  matched 
filter  without  any  processing  does  not  perform  satisfactory,  as  can  be  expected  due  to  the  high  levels  of  the  clutter. 
Preprocessing  to  reduce  the  clutter  improves  the  performance  for  all  the  techniques  compared  here.  At  the  lower 
SNR  the  improvement  of  the  whitening  filter  and  that  of  the  early  time  gating  approach  are  comparable  but  at  the 
lower  SNR  the  latter  performs  slightly  better.  Both  these  techniques  reduces  the  clutter  to  some  extent  but  does  not 
yield  optimal  performance.  The  new  iterative  clutter  reduction  algorithm  yields  the  highest  probability  of  detection 
for  any  probability  of  false  alarm.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  algorithm  decomposes  the  data  into 
its  clutter  and  target  contributions.  The  target  is  the  dominant  contribution  in  the  clutter  reduced  data  set  and 
therefore  it  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  false  alarms  using  a  simple  matched  filter. 

The  new  clutter  reduction  technique  also  yields  a  set  of  parameters  for  the  target  namely  an  estimate  of  the 
depth  of  the  subsurface  target  and  an  estimate  of  the  damping  factor.  The  latter  parameter  is  related  to  propagation 
through  lossy  soil.  These  features  will  be  used  to  improve  the  matched  filter  formulation  in  future  studies.  A  multi 
spectral  approach  to  reduce  the  false  alarms  due  to  objects  which  are  similar  to  the  target  of  interest  is  also  being 
developed.  Finally,  the  performance  of  the  proposed  clutter  reduction  technique  under  rougher  surface  conditions  is 
also  being  studied. 
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Figure  1.  Schematic  of  the  FDTD  computational  domain. 
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Figure  2.  Cross  sections  of  the  three  targets  and  of  the  subsurface  inhomogeneity. 


Figure  3.  Schematic  representation  of  the  iterative  clutter  reduction  procedure. 
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Figure  4.  Block  diagram  to  illustrate  the  formulation  of  the  subsurface  target  detector. 
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Figure  5.  Comparison  of  the  residual  data  to  the  reference  signature  in  the  (a)  frequency  and  (b)  time  domains 
after  a  single  iteration  and  after  multiple  iterations  of  the  clutter  reduction  algorithm.  The  reference  signature  is 
shown  using  the  solid  line.  The  residual  data  after  a  single  iteration  and  after  multiple  iterations  are  shown  using 
the  dash-dotted  and  the  dashed  lines  respectively. 
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Figure  6.  Comparison  of  the  estimated  clutter  to  the  total  data  in  the  (a)  frequency  and  (b)  time  domains  after 
a  single  iteration  and  after  multiple  iterations  of  the  clutter  reduction  algorithm.  The  reference  signature  is  shown 
using  the  solid  line.  The  residual  data  after  a  single  iteration  and  after  multiple  iterations  are  shown  using  the 
dash-dotted  and  the  dashed  lines  respectively. 
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Figure  7.  Comparison  of  the  matched  filter  performance  on  the  detection  of  (a)Target  1  (b)Target  2  and  (c)Target 
3  at  an  SNR  =  40  dB  and  of  (d)Target  1  (e)Target  2  and  (f)Target  3  at  an  SNR  =  30  dB.  The  various  preprocessors 
are  indicated  by  the  following  symbols,  •  indicates  the  no  preprocessing  cases,  o  indicates  the  whitening  filter,  * 
indicates  time  gating  and  x  indicates  the  iterative  algorithm. 
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ABSTRACT 

We  describe  sensor-based  and  signal-processing-based  techniques  for  improving  the  detection  of  buried  land  mines  in 
thermal  infrared  imagery.  Results  of  experimental  studies  using  MWIR  (2. 2-4. 6  /./m)  and  LWIR  (8-12  /nn)  imaging 
systems  are  reported.  Thermal  clutter  due  to  surface  reflected  sunlight  and  skylight  are  investigated  and  shown  to 
be  the  dominant  clutter  component  for  both  MWIR  and  LWIR  imagery  collected  during  daylight  hours.  A  sensor- 
based  clutter  reduction  technique,  spectral  differencing,  was  considered  and  found  to  provide  some  benefit.  The 
temporal  evolution  of  thermal  signatures  was  investigated.  The  imagery  are  found  to  have  near-Gaussian  statistics, 
and  therefore  the  deflection  coefficient  is  a  valid  measure  of  detectability.  The  deflection  coefficient  for  some  buried 
mines  was  found  to  improve  with  time  after  sunset.  In  addition,  the  LWIR  band  appears  to  offer  some  advantages 
in  detection.  Clutter  mitigation  via  signal  processing  is  also  explored  using  an  “estimator-classifier”  technique  in 
which  target-related  parameters  (features)  are  estimated  from  the  data  and  detected  with  a  classifier.  The  theoretical 
basis  of  the  method  is  discussed.  MWIR  and  LWIR  imagery  are  used  to  illustrate  both  the  sensor-based  and  signal¬ 
processing-based  techniques. 

Keywords:  Thermal  infrared  imagery,  clutter,  land  mines,  LWIR,  MWIR 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

In  this  work  we  examine  methods  for  improving  detection  of  buried  mines  in  thermal  infrared  images.  Naturally 
occurring  clutter  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  performance  limiting  factor  in  IR  mine  detection.  A  significant 
problem  in  dealing  with  this  clutter  is  that  it  derives  from  several  largely  independent  sources  including  variations 
in  soil  temperature,  surface  emissivity,  and  reflected  light.  These  clutter  sources  are  affected  by  diverse  natural 
phenomena  including  variations  in  soil  mineral  composition  and  moisture  content,  inhomogeneous  ground  cover,  the 
vitality  of  overlying  vegetation,  surface  topography,  and  shadowing. 

Several  techniques  for  mitigating  clutter  are  considered  here.  In  Section  2  we  describe  clutter  reduction  techniques 
related  to  sensors  and  their  use.  Tests  at  our  facility,  reported  here,  indicate  that  during  daylight  hours  surface- 
reflected  sunlight  and  skylight  are  the  dominant  clutter  sources  both  at  MWIR  and  LWIR.  In  Section  2.1  we  discuss 
the  nature  of  reflected- light  clutter.  Supporting  experimental  data  were  acquired  on  a  surrogate  mine  field  constructed 
at  our  facility.  In  Section  2.2  we  describe  the  time  evolution  of  thermal  imagery.  The  behavior  of  the  mine  signature 
and  the  surrounding  soil  are  compared.  In  Section  2.3  we  describe  the  concept  of  spectral  differencing,  in  which  surface 
reflectivity  is  estimated  at  one  band  and  used  to  remove  reflected-light  clutter  at  another  band.  Measurements  are 
presented  to  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  concept.  Finally,  in  Section  3  we  discuss  a  signal-processing  approach 
to  clutter  rejection.  The  technique  presented  here  is  a  two-stage  process  in  which  a  parametric  model  of  the  mine 
signature  is  fit  to  the  data.  The  parameters  are  then  used  in  detection  via  a  classifier  trained  on  measurements. 
Concluding  remarks  appear  in  Section  4. 
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2.  SENSOR-BASED  TECHNIQUES 
2.1.  The  Role  of  Reflected  Light 

In  this  section  we  consider  the  sources  of  surface-reflected  IR  clutter  and  we  present  some  imagery  to  illustrate  the 
phenomenon.  Some  important  IR  clutter  mechanisms  are  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  received  radiance  LR  [W  m~2 
sr”1]  at  an  IR  sensor  can  be  written  as 

LR{\,x,y)  =  p(\,x,y)LSUN(X)+ p(\x,y)LSKY(X)+e(\x,y)LT(\,x,y),  (1) 

where  p  is  the  surface  reflectivity,  e  is  the  surface  emissivity,  L$un  is  the  radiance  due  to  sunlight  and  Lrky  is 
the  radiance  due  to  skylight  (sunlight  scattered  by  particles  and  molecules  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere  and  thermal 
radiation  from  the  warm  atmosphere).  Both  Lrjjn  and  Lrky  are  assumed  constant  over  the  surface,  i.e. ,  shadowing 
and  surface  topography  are  not  considered. 


Figure  1.  Contributors  to  a  thermal  image  of  the  ground  include  direct  sunlight,  aerosol-scattered  sunlight,  thermal 
emissions  from  the  air  reflected  by  the  ground,  and  thermal  emissions  from  the  soil. 

For  an  opaque  body  that  satisfies  Kirchhoff’s  law,  we  have  e(A,  x,  y)  =  1  —  p{ A,  x,  y ),  and  defining 

Lss{  A)  =  Lsun{X)  +  Lsky(  A)  (2) 

leads  to 

Lr{ A,  x,  y)  =  [1  —  e(A,  x,  y)\L, ss{\)  +  e(A,  x,  y)LT{ A,  x,  y)  (3) 

Equation  (3)  illustrates  a  well  known  problem  in  IR  detection  of  buried  objects.  Even  if  the  incident  radiance  Lgg 
can  be  determined  by  other  means,  the  surface  emissivity  e  and  thermal  radiance  LR  are  unknown  and  vary  with 
surface  position.  Thus,  it  is  essentially  impossible  to  estimate  the  desired  quantity  Lt  from  a  single  measurement. 

A  study  of  the  emissivity  of  natural  materials  has  been  presented  by  Salisbury  and  D’ Aria. 1,2  The  spectral 
responses  of  these  materials  are  quite  complicated,  but  in  general  over  the  3-4  pm  band  rocks  and  soils  exhibit 
reflectances  of  5%  to  30%,  while  vegetation  has  reflectances  of  2%  to  15%.  For  the  8-14  pm  band  they  found  rock 
reflectances  of  1%  to  10%.  Vegetation  reflectances  were  found  to  have  approximately  the  same  range. 

Experiments  were  done  to  study  the  relative  contributions  of  these  illumination  components.  The  experiments 
were  performed  at  a  surrogate  minefield  emplaced  at  the  ElectroScience  Laboratory  (ESL)  and  further  described 
elsewhere.3  Some  40  mine-like  and  clutter-like  targets  were  placed  in  the  native  Ohio  topsoil  and  had  been  in  situ 
for  more  that  18  months  at  the  time  these  data  were  acquired.  Surface  vegetation  on  the  mine  field  was  completely 
removed.  The  test  area  was  not  specially  conditioned  for  IR  imaging  prior  to  emplacing  the  targets.  As  a  result, 


Table  1.  IR  Camera  Characteristics. 


Parameter 

IRRIS  160ST 

Agema  1000 

Spectral  range 

MWIR  (2. 2-4. 6  n m) 

LWIR  (8.0-12.0/um) 

Sensor  type 

InSb  PV  array 

HgCdTe 

Array  size 

160  (h)  by  120(v)  pixels 

590  (h)  by  401  (v)  pixels 

FOV 

9.1°  by  6.8° 

NFOV:  5°  by  3° 
WFOV:  20°  by  13° 

IFOV 

1  rnrad 

NFOV:  .15  mrad 
WFOV:  0.6  mrad 

Dynamic  Range 

variable 

100  K 

NEAT 

0.025  K  (typ.),  0.040  (max) 

<  0.2  K 

Pixel  depth 

12  bits 

12  bits 

there  may  exist  buried  objects  or  voids  in  this  area.  The  surface  of  the  mine  field  is  planar  to  within  an  estimated 
variation  of  ±2  inches. 

As  noted  above,  measurements  were  performed  at  different  IR  spectral  bands  to  better  judge  the  effects  of 
wavelength  on  clutter.  Since  the  spectrum  of  sunlight  is  strongest  at  visible  wavelengths,  sensors  optimized  for  long 
wavelengths  will  be  less  affected  by  direct  and  reflected  sunlight.*  A  commercial  MWIR  camera  (Cincinnati  Electron¬ 
ics  IRRIS  160ST)  and  a  LWIR  camera  (FLIR  Sytems  Agerna  1000)  were  used  in  these  tests.  Sensor  characteristics 
are  shown  in  Table  1.  The  MWIR  sensor  offers  a  InSb  array  detector  with  low  internally  generated  sensor  noise, 
expressed  as  the  noise  equivalent  temperature  difference  (NEAT).  This  metric  determines  the  weakest  detectable 
signal.  The  LWIR  camera  was  borrowed  from  the  US  ARMY  Night  Vision  Laboratory  for  the  duration  of  this  test. 
This  sensor  is  a  second-generation  scanning  array.  The  spectral  range  of  its  HgCdTe  detector  is  8-12  /.tin  and  it 
produces  12  bit  data  with  a  dynamic  range  of  100  K.  It  also  has  the  ability  to  switch  between  two  fields  of  view. 

We  first  illustrate  the  relative  contributions  of  direct  sunlight  and  skylight  through  shadowing  for  the  MWIR 
sensor.  We  compared  images  of  regions  illuminated  by  direct  sunlight  and  shadowed  (i.e. ,  without  direct  illumination). 
Figure  2  shows  data  collected  at  11:55  on  25  July  1998.  Figures  2(a)  and  (b)  illustrate  the  shadowed  and  unshadowed 
IR  images  of  the  field,  while  Figure  2(c)  shows  the  positions  of  fiducial  markers,  mines,  and  a  flush-buried  concrete 
piling.  The  mines  in  this  scene  are  seven-inch  plastic  disks  buried  one  inch  in  the  soil.  We  find  that  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  fiducial  markers  and  mines  due  to  heavy  clutter  in  the  unshadowed  image.  There  is  less 
clutter  in  the  shadowed  image  and  the  fiducial  markers  can  be  easily  seen,  but  the  mine  signatures  are  not  apparent. 
On  the  basis  of  these  data  we  conclude  that  direct  illumination  of  the  scene  by  sunlight  is  the  dominant  MWIR 
clutter  source,  and  skylight  (both  aerosol-scattered  sunlight  and  thermal  emission  by  the  air)  is  also  a  significant 
clutter  source. 

The  most  dramatic  illustration  of  the  importance  of  surface-reflected  light  on  MWIR  imagery  occurs  when  the 
sensor  is  operated  at  night.  Figure  3  shows  the  results  of  an  experiment  performed  on  9  June  1998  in  which  data 
were  collected  after  sunset.  Figure  3(a)  shows  the  fiducial  marker  geometry,  the  mine  positions  and  the  concrete 
pilings.  Figures  3(b)-(f)  are  the  IR  imagery  taken  at  19:10,  20:25,  21:40,  23:10  and  00:40,  respectively.  In  these 
figures  the  fiducial  marker  positions  are  obvious,  and  one  can  also  identify  the  mine  signatures.  It  is  evident  that 
MWIR  imagery  is  best  captured  at  night  to  avoid  surface-reflected  light.  Operating  at  night  does  not  remove  all 
reflected  clutter,  since  the  night  sky  continues  to  produce  thermal  radiation  in  the  infrared  region,  which  is  reflected 
from  the  ground. 

The  role  of  surface-reflected  light  in  LWIR  sensors  is  explored  in  Figure  4.  Figure  4(a)  illustrates  the  region  of 
interest  including  the  mine  positions,  fiducial  markers  and  the  concrete  pilings.  Figure  4(b)  shows  the  data  collected 
on  13  October  1998  at  14:30.  The  direct  sunlight  contribution  is  present  in  this  experiment.  Although  the  fiducial 
markers  can  be  distinguished,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  the  mine  positions  due  to  heavy  clutter.  In  Figure  4(c) 
data  collected  on  13  October  1998  at  18:00  are  presented.  This  image  is  captured  just  after  the  whole  mine-field  is 
completely  shadowed  by  an  adjacent  building.  The  image  is  less  cluttered  and  it  is  now  possible  to  identify  the  mine 
positions.  In  Figure  4(d)  we  present  an  image  captured  on  12  October  1998  after  sunset  at  21:00.  In  this  figure  the 


*  Using  a  6000  K  blackbody  radiator  as  a  model  for  solar  radiation,  we  find  that  the  solar  radiance  at  3  fim  will  be  roughly  two  orders 
of  magnitude  stronger  than  at  10  [i m.  In  addition,  the  reflectivity  of  soil  is  roughly  an  order  of  magnitude  larger  at  3  /mi  than  at  10  /tun.2 


mines  can  be  clearly  identified.  These  results  show  that  surface-reflected  light  is  also  a  major  source  of  clutter  in 
LWIR  imagery.  Figure  5  shows  a  sequence  of  images  taken  after  sunset. 


Figure  2.  MWIR  images  collected  on  25  July  1998  at  11:55  showing  (a)  unshadowed  IR  imagery,  (b)  shadowed 
IR  imagery,  and  (c)  a  sketch  of  the  region  of  interest  including  the  mine  positions  (shaded  circles),  fiducial  markers 
(small  squares)  and  a  flush-buried  concrete  piling  (large  square). 


Figure  3.  MWIR  images  collected  on  9  June  1998.  (a)  Sketch  of  the  region  of  interest  including  the  mine  positions, 
fiducial  markers  and  the  concrete  pilings.  Images  were  captured  at  (b)  19:10,  (c)  19:25,  (d)  20:10.  (e)  20:40,  and 
(f)  21:40. 


Figure  4.  LWIR  images  captured  13  October  1998.  (a)  Sketch  of  the  region  of  interest  including  the  mine  positions, 
fiducial  markers  and  the  concrete  pilings.  Images  were  captured  at  (b)  14:30,  (c)  18:00,  and  (d)  21:00. 


Figure  5.  LWIR  images  captured  30  October  1998.  (a)  A  sketch  of  the  mine  area  showing  the  positions  of  mine 
surrogates  and  fiducial  markers.  Images  were  captured  at  (b)  18:10,  (c)  19:10,  (d)  20:10,  (e)  21:40,  and  (f)  22:40. 


2.2.  Temporal  Evolution  Studies 

The  data  displayed  in  Figures  3  and  5  were  part  of  a  study  undertaken  to  identify  time-dependent  differences  in  the 
thermal  behavior  of  soil  over  a  mine  with  respect  to  the  surrounding  soil.  Those  images  indicate  that  thermal  mine 
signatures  are  dynamic  phenomena  and,  in  principle,  their  evolution  is  described  by  thermal  models.  In  humanitarian 
demining  we  have  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  acquire  the  time  history  of  the  minefield  thermal  imagery,  which  can 
provide  additional  information  leading  to  improved  detection. 

The  temperature  of  soil  is  constantly  changing  throughout  the  scene,  and  any  mine-related  temperature  differences 
must  be  detected  in  the  presence  of  this  background  change.  To  minimize  the  number  of  clutter  phenomena  present, 
the  images  are  acquired  after  sunset.  The  timing  of  the  measurements  with  respect  to  sunset  is,  however,  an  important 
factor  as  shown  in  the  preceeding  section.  We  collected  image  sequences  at  regularly  spaced  time  intervals  using 
both  the  MWIR  and  LWIR  cameras.  Software  was  developed  to  control  the  cameras  and  to  automatically  acquire 
imagery  every  15  minute  for  several  hours. 

MWIR  images  were  collected  on  9  July  1998  starting  at  19:10  (near  sunset)  and  continuing  for  more  than  four 
hours.  Representative  samples  of  the  data  were  shown  in  Figure  3.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  clutter  in  the  scene 
increases  as  time  increases.  The  reason  for  this  change  has  not  been  conclusively  determined,  but  it  is  possible  that 
small  protruding  surface  features  cool  more  rapidly  than  larger  flat  ground  regions,  because  of  the  greater  exposed 
surface  area  of  the  former. 

Histograms  of  these  images  (not  shown  here)  appear  Gaussian.  A  test  of  this  condition  is  possible  by  using 
the  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  (KS)  statistic,7  which  permits  us  to  determine  the  probability  that  data  is  drawn  from 
a  specified  distribution.  For  these  images  typical  levels  of  significance  for  the  test  are  near  unity,  indicating  a 
near-Gaussian  distribution  for  the  image  pixels. 

LWIR  imagery  was  acquired  30  October  1998  starting  at  19:10.  Representative  results,  acquired  between  18:10 
and  22:40,  were  shown  in  Figure  5.  The  histograms  of  the  LWIR  imagery  are  strongly  bimodal  as  a  result  of  imaging 
both  bare  soil  (over  the  mine  field)  and  surrounding  vegetation,  but  imagery  with  a  single  type  of  ground  cover 
appears  to  have  near-Gaussian  statistics  also. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  detection  and  false  alarm  rates  of  targets  in  Gaussian  noise  are  directly  related  to  the 
“deflection  coefficient”  d 2  =  (pi  —  /i0)2/<72,  which  is  analogous  to  the  signal- to- noise  ratio.  In  this  expression  /./.  |  is 
the  mean  of  the  signal  with  the  target  present,  po  is  the  mean  of  the  signal  with  the  target  absent,  and  Oq  is  the 
variance  of  the  signal  with  the  target  absent.  The  deflection  coefficient  was  computed  for  the  two  mines  present  in 
each  of  the  MWIR  and  LWIR  data  shown  in  Figures  3  and  5,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  Figure  6.  We  find  that  the 
deflection  coefficient  is  generally  increasing  with  time  in  both  bands,  which  suggests  that  detection  will  be  improved 
later  in  the  evening.  The  MWIR  data  show  inconsistent  trends,  and  the  LWIR  data  have  markedly  higher  values. 
These  limited  data  suggest  that  the  LWIR  band  may  offer  some  advantages  for  thermal  mine  detection. 

2.3.  Spectral  Differencing 

In  deriving  equation  (3)  we  observed  that  reflected  light  is  a  significant  source  of  clutter.  Furthermore,  even  if  L$s 
could  be  determined,  this  equation  cannot  be  used  to  estimate  Lt,  since  the  surface  emissivity  e  is  unkown.  In 
principle,  two  measurements  can  be  used  to  eliminate  the  Lgs  contribution  in  a  straightforward  manner.  Another 
approach  to  dual-band  operation  was  explored  previously  in  a  series  of  papers  by  Del  Grande  et  al. 4,5,5  In  that  work 
it  was  shown  that  a  ratio  of  measurements  at  two  bands  was  directly  related  to  soil  temperature,  although  the  effect 
of  surface-reflected  light  was  apparently  ignored.  We  make  the  key  assumption  that  although  the  emissivity  may 
vary  strongly  with  position,  its  wavelength  variation  is  essentially  independent  of  position.4  Thus,  the  spatial  and 
spectral  variation  of  the  emissivity  can  be  factored  as  follows: 

p{ A,  x,  y )  «  p(X)A(x,  y)  =  [1  -  e(A )]A(x,  y)  (4) 

where  A(x,  y)  is  an  unknown  function  that  is  independent  of  A.  Given  measurements  of  a  region  at  two  wavelengths, 
LR(\j,x,y)  =  p(Xj)A(x,y)LSs(Xj)  +e{Xj)A(x,y)LT(Xj,x,y)  j  =  1,2  (5) 

we  form  the  weighted  difference  image 


ALR(x,y)  =  LR(X!,x,y)  -  C(X1,X2)LR(X2,x,y) 


(6) 
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Figure  6.  The  deflection  coefficient  measured  by  (a)  MWIR  and  (b)  LWIR  cameras  as  a  function  of  time. 


where  C  is  a  constant.  If  we  choose 


C(  Ai,A2) 


p(Ai)Rss(Ai) 

p(M)Lss(^2) 


then  we  have 

A LR(x,y)  =  A(x,y)[e(\i)LT(\i,x,y)  -  C(Ai,  A2)e(A2)LT(A2,  x,  y)] 


(7) 

(8) 


in  which  there  is  no  contribution  from  the  direct  radiation.  If  one  wavelength,  say  A2,  is  in  the  visible  range,  then 
this  formulation  simplifies  slightly.  We  have  LT(\2,x,y)  «  0  for  T  «  300 K,  and 


A Lr(x,  y )  =  A(x,  y)e(X1)LT(X1,x,  y)  (9) 

Thus,  we  find  that  a  weighted  form  of  the  thermal  radiation  eLT  can  be  determined  by  an  appropriately  weighted 
difference  of  visible  and  IR  imagery.  The  appropriate  value  of  C  is  seen  to  depend  on  environmental  factors  which 
are  not  easily  measured.  In  this  work  we  vary  C  to  achieve  a  value  that  is  most  effective  in  suppressing  clutter. 

To  explore  the  spectral  differencing  concept  MWIR  and  LWIR  images  were  combined.  The  imagery  was  acquired 
on  5  November  1998  after  sunset  to  avoid  surface-reflected  clutter.  The  objective  of  differencing  under  these  conditions 
is  to  remove  the  reflected  radiance  from  the  warm  atmosphere.  Figures  7  (a)  and  (b)  show  the  original  MWIR  and 
LWIR  imagery,  respectively.  Figures  7  (c)-(e)  illustrate  the  compensated  IR.  images  for  different  C  values.  Increasing 
the  value  of  the  C  increase  the  influence  of  the  LWIR  image.  The  results  show  that  it  is  possible  to  reject  a  modest 
amount  of  clutter  by  choosing  C  apppropriately.  Figures  7  (c)-(e)  illustrate  the  trade-off  between  the  maximum 
contrast  and  the  minimum  clutter.  If  we  increase  C  further,  we  continue  to  decrease  the  clutter,  but  we  also  decrease 
the  mine  signature.  Figure  7  (f)  shows  the  ratio  of  these  bands  as  suggested  by  LeSchack  and  Del  Grande.4  We  find 
the  performance  of  these  methods  to  be  almost  indistinguishable. 


3.  ESTIMATOR-CLASSIFIER  DETECTION 

We  also  explored  clutter  reduction  through  image  processing.  Efforts  described  here  show  that  image  processing  can 
provide  an  additional  detection  improvement  beyond  that  achievable  by  sensor-based  techniques. 

IR  signatures  depend  on  a  variety  of  unknown  factors  including  target  depth,  target  size,  soil  conditions,  and 
thermal  history.  Thus,  detection  algorithms  which  require  a  known  signature  (e.g.,  matched  filtering)  are  inappro¬ 
priate.  We  will  consider  the  more  general  case  in  which  the  target  can  be  modeled  by  a  known  function  G(R;  0) 
with  unknown  parameters  0.  In  this  case  we  express  the  measured  data  r  as 


Ho  :  r(R) 
Hi  :  r(R) 


G(R;  0)  +  n(R) 

n(R) 


(10) 


Figure  7.  (a)  The  original  MWIR  image,  (b)  The  original  LWIR  image.  Compensated  images  for  (c)  C  =  0.03, 
(d)  C  =  0.05,  and  (e)  C  =  0.07.  Figure  (f)  shows  the  ratio  of  the  MWIR  and  LWIR  bands  as  suggested  by  LeSchack 
and  Del  Grande. 
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Figure  8.  An  example  mine  signature  acquired  with  the  MWIR  camera  (left)  and  the  simulation  G  (right). 

We  assume  that  the  components  of  n  are  jointly  normal  random  variables  with  zero  mean  and  covariance  matrix  Cn. 

For  this  composite  hypothesis,  we  employ  a  generalized  likelihood  ratio  test  which  involves  0,  the  maximum 
likelihood  estimate  of  the  unknown  parameter  0  given  by  ©  =  arg  min©  C.  In  this  result  the  log-likelihood  C  is 
given  by 

£  =  [r(R)  -  G(R;  ©)]T  C-1  [r(R)  -  G(R;  ©)]  (11) 

Selection  of  the  model  G  is  difficult  in  this  case,  since  little  is  known  about  thermal  IR  mine  signatures.  Based 
on  empirical  data  we  propose  the  following  function: 


G(R;  0)  =  Iback  +  - ^ ljr  |  (12) 

(l  +  (^£i)/3) 

where  R  is  the  position  of  the  image  pixel,  Rq  is  the  position  of  the  mine,  and  the  parameter  vector  ©  is  given  by 

©  =  \hack  Imine  kX  P  R(j]  (13) 

where  hack  represents  the  background  amplitude,  Imine  represents  the  amplitude  of  the  mine  signal,  a  represents  the 
size  of  the  mine,  and  p  represents  the  exponent  of  a  power-law  decay  rate  for  the  signature.  With  four  parameters 
there  is  sufficient  generality  in  this  model  to  allow  it  to  fit  most  targets.  Not  all  of  the  parameters  in  ©  are  relevant 
to  detection  of  the  mine.  We  find  that  the  parameters  of  greatest  interest  are  ( Imine  ~  hack),  ot,  j3,  and  log(£).  An 
example  IR  mine  signature  and  the  simulated  signature  G  are  shown  in  Figure  8. 

We  evaluated  the  performance  of  this  algorithm  on  the  surrogate  mine  field  noted  previously.3  In  Figures  9 
the  ROC  curves  obtained  using  the  estimator-classifier  approach  are  presented.  In  the  left  figure  only  the  IR 
detectable  targets  (plastic  mine  surrogates  and  voids  with  diameter  greater  than  a  few  inches)  are  declared  to  be 
valid  detections.  The  classifier  readily  learns  this  class  of  target  as  shown  by  the  excellent  performance.  Detection  of 
all  mine  surrogates  is  a  more  challenging  task  as  shown  in  the  right  figure.  Many  mine  surrogates,  because  of  their 
size  or  thermal  properties,  offer  weak  thermal  signatures.  This  fact  has  motivated  the  use  of  sensor  fusion,  as  we 
describe  elsewhere.3 


4.  CONCLUSION 

In  this  paper  we  have  documented  several  investigations  directed  toward  improving  detection  of  buried  mines  in 
thermal  IR  imagery.  We  found  that  for  both  MWIR  and  LWIR  sensors,  surface-reflected  radiation  comprises  the 
dominant  source  of  daytime  image  clutter.  Shadowing  of  the  scene  produced  some  benefit  at  MWIR  and  LWIR,  but 
significant  reflections  are  still  seen  in  MWIR  from  aerosol-scattered  sunlight  and  thermal  radiation  from  the  warm 
atmosphere.  MWIR  imagery  acquired  at  night  shows  dramatically  reduced  clutter.  For  LWIR  the  benefits  of  night 
versus  shadowed  imagery  are  not  as  dramatic,  but  they  are  significant  nonetheless.  We  showed  that  clutter  can  also 
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Figure  9.  ROC  curves  obtained  using  the  estimate-classify  approach.  For  the  curve  on  the  left,  only  IR  detectable 
objects  (mine  surrogates  and  voids  larger  than  a  few  inches)  were  declared  to  be  valide  detections.  For  the  curve  on 
the  right,  only  mine  surrogates  are  declared  to  be  valid  detections. 


be  suppressed  by  using  multi-spectral  data.  By  forming  a  weighted  difference  of  two  images  of  the  same  scene  it  is 
possible  to  increase  enhance  the  mine  signature  somewhat.  Studies  of  the  time  evolution  of  thermal  imagery  suggest 
that  the  ability  to  detect  buried  mines  in  thermal  imagery  increases  with  time  after  sunset.  The  LWIR  band  appears 
to  offer  some  advantages  in  detection. 

Signal  processing  approaches  to  the  mine  detection  problem  were  also  considered.  We  developed  a  detection 
algorithm  based  on  pattern  recognition  principles.  In  this  approach  signature  parameters  are  computed  and  used 
in  a  classifier.  The  ROC  curve  for  this  approach  was  computed  and  found  to  be  good  for  certain  classes  of  mines, 
however,  other  mine  types  (i.e. ,  those  smaller  than  about  three  inches  and  those  with  significant  metal  content)  were 
poorly  detected  in  our  tests. 
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ABSTRACT 

We  present  and  compare  methods  for  pre-detection  (feature-level)  and  post-detection  (decision-level)  fusion  of  multi¬ 
sensor  data.  This  study  emphasises  methods  suitable  for  data  that  are  non-commensurate  and  sampled  at  non¬ 
coincident  points.  Decision-level  fusion  is  most  convenient  for  such  data,  but  this  approach  is  sub-optimal  in  principle, 
since  targets  not  detected  by  all  sensors  will  not  achieve  the  maximum  benefits  of  fusion.  A  novel  feature-level  fusion 
algorithm  for  these  conditions  is  described.  The  optimal  forms  of  both  decision-level  and  feature-level  fusion  are 
described,  and  some  approximations  are  reviewed.  Preliminary  results  for  these  two  fusion  techniques  are  presented 
for  experimental  data  acquired  by  a  metal  detector,  a  ground-penetrating  radar,  and  an  infrared  camera. 

Keywords:  land  mines,  sensor  fusion,  infrared,  ground  penetrating  radar,  metal  detectors 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Fusion  of  multi-sensor  data  for  mine  detection  is  complicated  by  several  factors.  The  sensors  used  are  diverse  and 
produce  non-commensurate  data.  The  need  for  essentially  perfect  detection  leads  to  high  false  alarm  rates,  and  the 
clutter-rich  environment  in  which  these  sensors  operate  leads  to  additional  false  alarms.  Finally,  the  sensors  may 
reside  on  different  platforms,  leading  to  problems  with  data  registration. 

One  approach  to  these  problems  is  to  perform  detection  at  the  sensor  level  and  to  then  combine  the  detections 
from  individual  sensors.  This  process,  also  known  as  “decision-level”  fusion,  is  convenient  since  it  reduces  diverse 
sensor  data  to  a  common  format  (binary  decisions  or  detection  probabilities)  that  are  readily  combined  using  a 
variety  of  techniques  developed  for  this  purpose.1,2  In  principle,  decision  level  fusion  is  suboptimal,  since  if  a  target 
is  not  detected  by  more  than  one  sensor,  it  will  not  experience  the  benefits  of  fusion. 

In  this  paper  we  discuss  a  feature-level  fusion  approach  to  non-coincident  sensor  sampling.  The  data  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  model  with  unknown  parameters  (features)  and  random  additive  clutter.  Optimization  techniques  are 
used  to  determine  the  features  from  the  available  data,  and  classification  is  performed  on  the  basis  of  the  features.  A 
technique  for  dealing  with  position  uncertainty  is  also  described.  This  approach  is  capable  of  detecting  targets  even 
when  the  features  derived  from  any  single  sensor  are  insufficient  for  detection. 

The  work  is  organized  in  four  major  sections.  In  Section  2  we  describe  the  theoretical  basis  for  feature-level 
fusion.  The  basis  for  decision-level  fusion  is  presented  in  Section  3.  Descriptions  of  our  sensors  and  techniques  for 
sensor  data  processing  and  feature  estimation  are  described  in  Section  4.  Experimental  data  and  examples  of  fusion 
are  given  in  Section  5.  Finally,  concluding  remarks  appear  in  Section  6. 

2.  FEATURE-LEVEL  FUSION  OF  RANDOMLY  SAMPLED  MULTI-SENSOR  DATA 
2.1.  Problem  Definition 

Suppose  that  Ns  countermine  sensors  are  used  to  acquire  data  in  a  region.  Sensor  i  acquires  J-,  data  samples  at 
locations  Rt;  which  we  denote  by  the  row  vector  d,;(Rty  )■  Detection  and/or  classification  is  to  be  performed  using 
the  data  set 

V  =  {d/Ry),?  =  l,...,Ns;j  =  l,...,Ji}  (1) 

We  assume  that  different  sensors  produce  samples  that  differ  in  number  Ji,  sample  positions  Rij,  and  the  format 
and  dimensionality  of  their  data  (i.e.,  they  are  non-commensurate). 
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Let  R  be  any  point  at  which  we  wish  to  determine  the  presence  (or  identify)  of  a  mine.  We  refer  to  R  as  the 
“interrogation  point.”  We  form  the  K  hypotheses  Hk{ R),  k  =  1,2,..., A'  regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of 
various  types  of  mines  at  R.  We  may  also  include  in  the  set  {Hk}  discrete  clutter  objects,  e.g.,  buried  rocks,  metallic 
clutter,  etc.,  that  might  be  false  alarms. 

At  each  point  R  we  wish  to  determine  the  hypothesis  Hy.{ R)  that  minimizes  the  Bayes  risk  conditioned  on  the 
data  V 

K 

k  =  arg  min  'S ^  Cjt  Pr(R^(R)|X>)  (2) 

j  e^i 

where  Cje  is  the  cost  of  deciding  hypothesis  H:i  when  H(  is  true.  In  the  special  case  of  K  =  2  (binary  detection)  or 
when  all  the  cost  functions  are  equal,  it  is  sufficient  to  compute  likelihood  ratios  and  to  compare  them  to  a  common 
threshold  value.  In  this  work,  however,  we  will  use  the  more  general  criterion  noted  above,  since  multiple  hypotheses 
may  be  involved  and  equal  costs  are  inappropriate  for  the  mine-detection  problem. 

We  now  suppose  that  data  acquired  by  sensor  i  at  a  point  Rl;/  over  a  target  of  type  H at  R  can  be  modeled  as 
a  signal  G,  (R.() ;  ©$*.)  and  additive  noise  N.((Rl;/j 

di(R*i)|Rfc(R)  =  Gi(Rjjl  ©*fe)  +  Nj(Rjj)  (3) 

where  ©^  is  a  (column)  vector  parameter  that  describes  the  size,  shape,  amplitude,  and  position  of  targets  of  type 
k  for  sensor  i.  Since  the  discrete  clutter  objects  have  been  assigned  hypotheses  Hf;,  the  phenomena  modeled  by 
Nj(R)  consist  of  instrument  noise  and  large-scale  clutter.  We  assume  that  the  clutter  N(R)  is  independent  of  the 
parameter  ©. 

Since  for  each  sensor  a  mine  signature  has  a  finite  spatial  extent,  only  a  portion  of  the  samples  in  T>  are  relevant 
to  interrogation  in  the  region  around  R.  Let  the  relevant  data  be  given  by  subsequences  ■  ■  ■  ■  ]Mt  of  each  sensor 
data  set  where  Mj  is  the  number  of  relevant  samples  for  sensor  i.  It  is  convenient  to  assemble  this  reduced  data  set 


into  the  column  vectors 

D  =  di(RyJ  di(RyMi)  d2(R2il)  djvs(R NsjMNs)  (4) 

-,T 

Gfc  =  Gife(Ry1;  ©ifc)  •••  Gifc(RijMi ;  ©ifc)  G2fc(R2j1;  ©2fc)  •  •  •  ,  ^Nsk{^NsjMN  ;©wsfc)  (5) 

N  =  Ni(RijJ  •••  Ni(RyMJ  N2(R2j1)  •••  ■■■NjVs(R NsjMNa)  (6) 

If  dj(R)  has  length  N j-j, .  then  the  length  of  these  vectors  is  Njy  =  JO,  Nj-jjM,.  Using  this  notation,  we  have  for  the 
vector  signal  model 

D|Rfc(R)  =  Gfc(©fc)  +  N  (7) 

To  support  decision-level  fusion  and  feature-level  fusion  with  uncertain  sample  locations  we  can  include  in  ©^  a 
position  offset  Rq  that  describes  the  nominal  “center”  of  the  mine  signature  with  respect  to  R.  We  write 

©ifc  =  \Oik  Ro, ifcf  (8) 

In  general,  we  will  take  6  and  Ro  to  be  independent  in  what  follows. 

2.2.  General  Formulation 


Feature-level  fusion  can  be  formulated  in  two  ways.  First  consider  the  direct  approach  using  the  a  posteriori  densities. 
To  minimize  the  risk  given  by  equation  (2)  we  are  led  to  consider 

Pr(Rfc(R)|D)  =  J  d&  Pr(.fffc(R)|©)/©|D(0)  =  J  cW  J  dR0  Pr(Rfc(R)|0,  RO)/©|D(0)  (9) 

The  expression  in  equation  (9)  is  exact,  but  it  requires  the  densities  Pr(Rfc|0)  (a  classifier),  /©|d(©)  (related  to 
an  estimator  of  ©|D)  and  an  integral  over  a  feature  space  of  possibly  high  dimensions.  In  many  applications  it  is 


attractive  to  employ  approximations  to  this  result.  If  the  data  D  strongly  imply  the  value  0,  then  /©|D  will  be 
strongly  peaked  about  ©  and  we  have  a  maximum  a  posteriori  approximation 

Pr(-Hfc(R)|D)  «  Pr(Rfc(R)|0)  (10) 

Conversely,  if  D  provides  no  information  about  ©  then  /©|d(®)  =  /©(©)  and  we  recover  the  a  priori  probabilities. 

A  further  approximation  will  permit  us  to  separate  the  effects  of  features  and  position  offsets.  If  we  take  the 
features  6  and  the  position  Ro  to  be  independent  when  conditioned  on  Hk( R),  then  we  obtain 

Pr(Rfc(R)|0)  =  Pr(Rfc(R)|g)/Ro'Hfc(.g(f0)  (11) 

/Ro(.K0j 

In  the  absence  of  any  a  priori  information  about  mine  position,  we  take  /Ro  to  be  uniform  over  the  region  of  interest. 

Feature-level  fusion  can  also  be  formulated  using  the  class-conditioned  densities.  This  approach  has  advantages 
when  models  for  such  densities  exist.  From  Bayes’  rule  we  can  write 

K 

k  =  arg  min  ^<7^Pr(^(R))/D|Hf(R)(D|^(R))  (12) 

3  i=i 

Note  that  this  formulation  requires  knowledge  of  the  priors  Pr(JJfc(R)),  which  are  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain. 
Again  using  Bayes’  rule,  we  find 

fD\Hk(R)(P)  =  J  d0/©|Rfc(R)(©)/D|©,Hfe(R)(D)  (13) 

Since  G  is  presumed  known,  the  data  D  conditioned  on  the  parameter  ©  have  the  same  density  as  the  clutter  N, 
which  leads  to 

/d|0,h*(R)(D)  =  /N( D  -  Gfc(0))  (14) 

and 

/D|Rfc(R)(D)  =  jd®f& |Rfc(R)(©)/N(D-Gfe(©))  (15) 

Once  again  we  have  an  exact  result,  but  the  cost  of  evaluating  equation  (15)  can  be  high.  As  done  above,  we  obtain 
an  approximate  expression  by  assuming  that  /n(D  —  Gj,(0))  has  a  well  defined  maximum  for  ©  =  ©.  We  find 

/D|Rfc(R)(D)  «  /©|Rfc(R)(@)  J  d®fn(D-Gk(&))  =  (const)f&\Hk (r)(0)  =  (const)f0\Hk (R)(0)/Ro|Rfc(R)(Ro)  (16) 

where  the  constant  term  depends  only  on  the  data  D  and  in  the  last  step  we  have  made  the  assumption  that  6  and 
R„  are  conditionally  independent. 


3.  DECISION-LEVEL  FUSION 

The  formulation  of  an  optimal  decision-level  fusion  algorithm  is  similar  to  that  described  in  Section  2  for  feature- 
level  fusion.  As  before,  each  sensor  i  collects  data  (dj(Rji), . . . ,  d,(R, ;,/_.)}.  On  the  basis  of  these  data,  it  makes  a 
declaration  iq  regarding  the  truth  of  intermediate  hypotheses  /q,( R)  for  q  =  1,  2, ...,  Q{.  The  intermediate  hypotheses 
may  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  sensors  involved.  For  example,  for  a  sensor  suite  that  comprises  EMI,  GPR  and 
IR  we  might  use  hn  =  “metallic  object  present,”  h\2  =  “metallic  object  not  present,”  /121  =  “dielectric  discontinuity 
present,”  ft.22  =  “dielectric  discontinuity  not  present,”  I131  =  “thermal  discontinuity  present,”  and  h32  =  “thermal 
discontinuity  not  present,”  rather  than  simply  “mine  present”  and  “mine  not  present.”  To  simplify  the  discussion 
we  will  only  treat  the  case  in  which  all  the  QiS  are  equal.  The  single-sensor  detections  u,  can  be  obtained  by  any 
process,  including  that  described  in  Section  2,  if  in  that  discussion  the  data  set  is  restricted  to  one  sensor  only.  To 
simplify  the  notation  we  form  the  vector  of  local  declarations  given  by 

U  =  [til  112  ...  Unb)T 


(17) 


We  wish  to  combine  these  declarations  into  a  fused  declaration  uo  which  describes  the  truth  of  hypotheses  Hk{ R), 
k  =  1,2, K.  We  will  assume  the  following:  (1)  the  fusion  processor  has  no  knowledge  of  the  sensor  data  D  and  uq 
is  based  only  on  the  declarations  u,  (2)  the  association  problem  has  been  solved  so  that  a  putative  detection  Hk( R) 
is  not  confused  with  another  detection  iJfc(R'),  (3)  for  each  sensor  we  know  the  detection  confidences  Pv(ui\Hk(R)) 
for  all  k,  and  (4)  the  a  priori  probabilities  Pr(Hk(R))  are  known.  For  optimal  fusion  we  must  minimize  the  risk  of 
the  decision,  which  for  a  fixed  value  of  u  is  equivalent  to  minimizing 

K  K 

arg  min  V'  Cje  Pv(He |u)  =  arg  min  V'  Cje  Pr(u|R»  Pr (He)  (18) 

j  L - '  j  L - ' 

1=1  1=1 


There  are  several  approaches  to  decision  fusion.  The  relation  between  u0  and  the  individual  declarations  Ui, 
which  is  expressed  by  Pr(uo  =  j|u),  is  a  mapping  from  the  lVs-fold  product  of  the  space  {1,2,  to  one  of  K 

output  hypothesis  values.  There  are  such  functions,  from  which  we  must  determine  the  most  effective  rule. 

Even  for  the  case  of  binary  decisions  with  K  =  Q  =  2,  this  leads  to  a  large  number  of  possible  mappings.  Several 
ad  hoc  mappings  from  the  U{  to  uo  have  been  used  (some  with  considerable  success)  in  performing  fusion.  These 
include  logical  AND  and  OR  operations,  as  well  as  majority  voting. 

In  some  situations  we  can  determine  the  optimal  mapping.1  Here  we  consider  the  simplest  case,  in  which  the 
local  decision  rules  (i.e.,  the  mappings  from  D  to  the  local  decisions  w,)  are  fixed.  For  K  =  Q  =  2  the  minimum  in 
equation  (18)  reduces  to  a  likelihood  ratio  test,  given  by 

Pt(u1,u2,...,uNs\H1)  > 

Pr(wi, u2,  ■  ■  ■  ,uNa\H0)  < 

where  rj  is  a  constant  threshold  and  the  cases  >  and  <  correspond  to  the  decisions  uo  =  1  and  uo  =  0  respectively. 
If  the  declarations  tq  are  conditionally  independent  for  each  sensor,  then  we  have 


Pv(ui,u2,...,uNa\H1)  _  -pj-  Pr(;q|Wi) 
Pv(u1,u2, . .  .,uNs\H0)  AA  Pv(ui\H0) 

If  we  define  miss  and  false-alarm  probabilities  for  each  sensor  as  follows: 


Pm  =  Pr(«;  =  0|Hi) 

PFi  =  Pr  (ui  =  1|  H0) 


then  we  can  write  the  optimum  test  as 
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i= 1 


Ui  log 


/ 1  —  Pa  h  \ 

V  PFi  J 


+  (1  -  Ui)  log 


/  PjYH  \ 

[I-Ppij 


<  log (v) 


which  is  a  weighted  form  of  voting. 


(20) 


(21) 

(22) 


(23) 


4.  SENSORS  AND  SIGNAL  PROCESSING 

The  foregoing  algorithms  are  being  used  with  a  sensor  suite  that  comprises  a  ground  penetrating  radar  (GPR),  a 
commercial  infrared  (IR)  camera,  and  a  Schiebel  electromagnetic  induction  (EMI)  sensor.  Brief  descriptions  of  these 
devices  and  their  supporting  signal  preprocessing  algorithms  are  presented  below. 

4.1.  Electromagnetic  Induction  Sensor 

4.1.1.  Hardware 

The  EMI  sensor  used  in  this  work  was  a  Schiebel  AN-19/2  pulsed-induction  metal  detector.  The  standard  output 
signal,  an  audio  tone,  is  not  suitable  for  the  modeling  work  described  here.  Instead,  data  were  acquired  with  a  digital 
oscilloscope  at  an  internal  signal  within  the  sensor.  The  sensor  was  fitted  to  a  linear  scanner,  which  was  programmed 
to  acquire  56  samples  over  a  55  inch  path.  Scans  were  performed  at  six  inch  intervals  along  a  track  to  obtain  a  grid 
of  sample  points  over  the  region  of  interest. 


Figure  1.  The  GPR  dielectric  rod  antenna  and  scanning  system. 


4.1.2.  Signal  Processing 


Signal  processing  for  the  EMI  sensor  is  a  two-step  process.  First,  the  sensor  response  over  metal-free  soil  was  acquired, 
and  this  background  was  subtracted  from  the  waveforms  collected  over  other  locations.  In  principle,  the  response 
of  a  pulse-induction  EMI  sensor  should  be  well  approximated  by  a  sum  of  decaying  exponentials.  The  resulting 
difference  signal,  however,  is  not  well  approximated  in  this  manner  (especially  for  small  mines),  but  its  integral  is  a 
very  effective  detector  of  buried  metal. 


The  second  step  involves  estimation  of  the  feature  vector  ©.  For  targets  not  too  near  the  sensor  head  and  not 
too  large  compared  to  the  loop  radius,  the  integrated  sensor  response  described  above  has  a  spatial  variation  that  is 
approximated  by  the  function 


G!(R;0i)  =  B  + 


_ S _ 

l  +  (||R-R„||/a)b 


(24) 


where  Rq  is  the  location  of  the  target’s  centroid,  B  is  the  response  of  the  background,  S  is  the  amplitude  of  the 
target  response  and  a  and  b  are  shape  parameters.  At  each  sample  position  R  we  fit  all  data  within  a  window  to  this 
model.  The  size  of  the  window  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  signal  amplitude.  A  nonlinear  optimization  technique  is 
then  used  to  estimate  the  values  of  these  parameters  from  samples  within  the  window.  The  resulting  feature  vector 
is  given  by 

©i  =  [a  b  S  B  E  R0]r  (25) 

where  E  =  iD-G^/IDj  2  is  the  normalized  residual  error  in  the  estimate. 


4.2.  Ground  Penetrating  Radar 
4.2.1.  Hardware 

The  GPR  used  in  this  effort  was  developed  at  The  Ohio  State  University  (OSU)  ElectroScience  Laboratory  (ESL)3 
and  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  It  employs  a  novel  dielectric  rod  antenna,  which  is  scanned  horizontally  over  the  earth  at 
a  fixed  height.  The  antenna  and  its  supporting  platform  are  moved  along  a  linear  track  in  two  inch  intervals,  and  a 
horizontal  scan  of  55-inch  length  and  101  samples  is  taken  in  the  cross  track  dimensions  at  each  position.  A  network 
analyzer  is  used  to  acquire  complex  reflection  coefficient  measurements  at  51  frequencies  between  1  and  6  GHz.  The 
frequency  regime  from  5  to  6  GHz  was  found  to  be  dominated  by  clutter  and  was  not  used  in  this  analysis. 


Figure  2.  Example  GPR  data  acquired  over  the  3.5  inch  metal  disk  mine  surrogate.  The  upper  figure  shows  the 
time-domain  data.  The  lower  figure  shows  the  same  data  with  the  surface  reflection  suppressed.  The  thin  white  line 
in  the  lower  figure  is  the  estimated  position  of  the  surface. 

4.2.2.  Signal  Processing 

A  background  signature  (the  response  of  the  radar  when  the  antenna  points  into  free  space)  was  acquired  and 
subtracted  from  all  data.  The  impulse  response  of  the  radar  was  determined  by  measuring  scattering  from  a  reference 
target  (a  short  cylinder)  in  the  absence  of  soil  and  comparing  the  result  with  a  calculated  scattered  response.  This 
impulse  response  was  then  deconvolved  from  the  background-corrected  measured  data. 

The  resulting  data  are  processed  by  first  locating  and  removing  the  ground-reflected  wave.  This  wave,  a  bandlim- 
ited  approximation  to  an  impulse  response,  is  removed  using  an  OSU-developed  TLS-Prony  technique.4  An  example 
of  the  process  is  shown  in  Figure  2  for  a  3.5  inch  metal  mine  surrogate  buried  at  1  inch  depth.  Mine  signatures  are 
detected  by  performing  a  three-dimensional  convolution  with  a  matched  filter,  which  comprises  G2.  The  filter  is 
formed  by  simulating  the  response  of  a  point  scatterer  in  the  soil  medium  at  the  depth  of  interest.  GPR  clutter  tends 
to  be  highly  correlated  in  the  horizontal  dimension  (primarly  because  of  the  return  from  plane-stratified  media),  and 
whitening  is  performed  prior  to  using  this  filter.  The  sensor  feature  vector  ©2  used  in  classification  is  the  position 
and  maximum  value  of  the  matched  filter  within  a  window  several  samples  wide  at  each  position  R. 

4.3.  Infrared  Camera 
4.3.1.  Hardware 

We  used  a  commercially  available  MWIR  camera  in  this  work.  The  sensor  is  a  InSb  photovoltaic  array  of  160  by  120 
pixels.  The  optics  provide  a  field  of  view  of  9.1°  by  6.8°  for  an  IFOV  of  1  mrad.  The  noise  equivalent  temperature 
difference  for  the  sensor  is  0.025  K.  More  information  on  the  sensor  and  our  IR  measurements  is  available  in  a 
companion  paper.5 

The  camera  was  positioned  on  the  roof  of  the  ESL  building  adjacent  to  the  test  site,  and  data  were  acquired  from 
this  vantage  point.  The  camera’s  field  of  view  does  not  permit  us  to  sample  the  entire  region  simultaneously,  and  a 
sequence  of  images  was  necessary.  Fiducial  markers  were  placed  over  the  region  to  permit  registration. 
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Figure  3.  An  example  IR  image  after  remapping  to  ground  coordinates. 


4.3.2.  Signal  Processing 

Processing  the  IR  data  begins  by  remapping  the  imagery  to  ground  coordinates  using  a  standard  perspective  trans¬ 
formation.  This  step  is  followed  by  bilinear  interpolation  and  resampling  to  a  uniform  pixel  size.  An  example  image 
is  shown  in  Figure  3.  An  image  chip  is  extracted  at  each  interrogation  point  R.  Based  on  empirical  observations, 
we  employ  a  signature  model  identical  to  that  used  for  the  EMI  sensor.  A  nonlinear  optimization  process  is  used  to 
determine  parameter  values  within  the  chip. 


5.  RESULTS 

The  fusion  procedures  described  above  in  Sections  2  and  3  have  been  tested  on  experimental  data  acquired  by  the 
sensors  described  in  Section  4.  These  data  are  preliminary  and  require  further  analysis  before  a  complete  comparision 
of  the  methods  is  possible.  The  test  procedures  and  results  are  described  below. 

5.1.  Test  Site 

Our  experimental  work  was  performed  using  a  simulated  mine  field  of  40  mine-like  and  clutter-like  surrogates.  The 
layout  of  this  mine  field  is  shown  in  Figure  4  and  the  identities  of  the  buried  objects  are  given  in  Table  1.  The  objects 
in  this  field  had  been  in  situ  for  more  than  18  months  at  the  time  these  data  were  acquired. 

Our  objective  in  creating  this  mine  field  was  to  provide  an  environment  for  testing  sensors,  validating  fusion 
algorithms,  and  identifying  problems  that  arise  in  realistic  conditions.  The  target  set  is  quite  challenging.  Roughly 
half  the  mine  surrogates  contain  no  metal  (in  contrast  to  real  mines,  essentially  all  of  which  contain  some  metal).  In 
addition,  some  of  the  targets  are  quite  small  (only  1.5  inches  in  diameter),  which  present  detection  problems  for  all 
of  the  sensors.  Those  targets  (all  P15  objects  in  Figure  4)  were  designated  clutter  in  what  follows. 

Consistent  with  our  initial  goal  of  simulating  realistic  field  conditions,  the  test  area  was  not  specially  conditioned 
prior  to  emplacing  the  targets.  As  a  result,  there  exists  a  variety  of  clutter  and  buried  objects  in  this  area.  Since 
our  tests  began  about  two  years  ago,  roughly  100  metallic  fragments,  and  a  number  of  stones  have  been  located  in 
(and  subsequently  removed  from)  the  region.  The  four  concrete  pilings  shown  in  the  figure  were  concealed  by  a  lush 


Figure  4.  The  layout  of  the  ESL  mine  field. 

grass  cover  that  was  present  when  the  test  objects  were  emplaced.  Surface  vegetation  on  the  mine  field  has  since 
been  completely  removed.  In  addition  to  these  objects,  the  soil  contains  a  large  amount  of  clay,  which  affects  GPR 
performance.  The  surface  of  the  mine  field  contains  a  number  of  irregularities,  but  it  is  planar  to  within  an  estimated 
variation  of  ±2  inches.  As  a  result  of  this  surface  roughness,  scanned  sensors  such  as  the  EMI  and  GPR  cannot 
maintain  a  constant  height,  and  some  undesirable  variations  in  signal  amplitude  occur. 

Position  errors  in  the  data  arise  from  several  sources.  The  positions  of  the  targets  shown  in  Figure  4  are  accurate  to 
within  approximately  one  inch.  Each  sensor  is  operated  on  a  different  platform,  and  the  platform  position  is  known 
to  within  approximately  one  inch.  As  a  result  of  roll,  pitch,  and  yaw  by  the  sensor  platform,  surface  roughness 
produce  errors  in  the  sensor  field  of  view  on  the  order  of  one  to  two  inches,  for  a  total  maximum  position  uncertainty 
of  four  inches.  Processing  of  the  individual  sensor  data  sets  has  confirmed  this  estimate. 

Data  were  acquired  along  the  paths  shown  in  Figure  5.  The  GPR  samples  were  acquired  at  roughly  0.5  inch 
intervals  along  N-S  lines  spaced  every  two  inches  E-W,  and  the  EMI  sensor  samples  at  a  1  inch  interval  along  N-S 
lines  spaced  six  inches  E-W.  The  infrared  camera  acquired  eight  images  as  shown  by  the  trapezoids.  After  remapping 
to  ground  coordinates,  the  pixel  dimensions  are  approximately  0.5  inches.  The  small  squares  are  IR  fiducial  markers, 
and  the  small  circles  are  the  target  grid  points  shown  in  Figure  4. 

5.2.  Results  for  Feature-Level  Fusion 

Features  were  extracted  from  each  of  the  sensors  as  described  above,  and  those  features  were  used  in  a  classifier  as 
indicated  in  equation  (10).  For  feature-level  fusion,  in  estimating  the  features  ©  we  did  not  permit  the  optimization 
process  to  use  a  variable  shift  Ro-  Features  samples  were  computed  on  a  two  inch  grid  of  interrogation  points  R 
over  the  entire  mine  field.  The  classifier  Pr(Rfe(R)|©))  was  approximated  by  a  backpropagation  neural  network.  We 
attempted  only  the  detection  problem,  for  which  the  output  hypotheses  were  H±  =  “mine”  and  H-2  =  “non-mine.” 
The  result  of  this  process  was  compared  to  a  threshold,  leading  to  a  binary  map.  Regions  with  small  numbers  of 
adjacent  detections  were  discarded.  The  performance  of  the  fused  system  is  shown  in  Figure  6.  Targets  detectable 
by  the  fused  sensor  suite  are  indicated  by  circles,  and  we  see  that  all  of  the  mine  surrogates  have  been  detected  with 
nine  false  alarms. 


Table  1.  Description  of  the  objects  buried  in  the  MURI  mine  test  grid 


Abbreviation 

Object 

Diameter 

(inches) 

Height 

(inches) 

CC 

Coke  can 

cx 

Crushed  coke  can 

PT 

Pop  top 

M35 

Aluminum  disk 

3.5 

5/8 

P15 

Plexiglass  disk 

1.5 

2 

R4 

Rock 

4 

2 

V4 

Void(styrofoam) 

4 

2 

H4 

Refilled  hole 

6 

2 

N35 

Nylon  disk 

3.5 

5/8 

N3P 

Nylon  disk  with 
.078  diam  1  long  steel  pin 

3 

1 

T7 

Teflon  disk 

7 

1 

N7 

Nylon  disk 

7 

1 

B8 

Concrete  pilings 

8 

varies 

Figure  5.  Locations  of  sample  points  for  the  sensor  suite. 
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Figure  6.  The  results  of  feature-level  fusion.  The  known  targets  are  indicated  by  circles. 
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Figure  7.  Detections  by  the  EMI  sensor. 

5.3.  Results  for  Decision-Level  Fusion 

For  decision-level  fusion  we  used  the  same  grid  of  feature  values  described  above.  The  resulting  features  0,  for  each 
sensor  i  are  applied  to  sensor-specific  classifiers  (backpropagation  networks)  Pr(/ifc(R)|0j),  and  a  target  detection  Ui 
is  produced  at  each  point.  The  target  position  information  Roy  was  used  to  weight  the  classification  results  m  as 
given  in  equation  (16).  The  density  /R0|nfc(R)  was  taken  to  be  uniform  over  |R  —  Rq|  <4  inches  and  zero  otherwise. 
This  process  leads  to  the  three  detection  maps  shown  in  Figure  7,  8,  and  9. 

Because  our  mine-field  contains  roughly  equal  numbers  of  metallic  and  metal-free  mines,  we  used  the  EMI  and 
GPR  sensors  to  recognize  metal-bearing  objects  and  the  IR  and  GPR  sensors  to  recognize  metal-free  objects.  A 
two- level  fusion  approach  was  employed.  For  the  EMI-GPR  sensor  suite  the  intermediate  hypotheses  hu=  “metallic 
mine”  and  ft  12  =  “metallic  clutter”  were  used,  while  for  the  IR-GPR  suite  we  used  ft 21=  “non-metallic  mine”  and 
ft 22  =  “non-metallic  clutter.”  The  second-level  fusion  involved  the  trivial  mapping  H\  =  ftnU/121  and  H-2  =  ft.12Uft.22- 
The  set  of  all  mine  detections  is  shown  in  Figure  10.  We  find  that  the  decision-level  fusion  system  has  produced  a 
detection  rate  equal  to  that  of  the  feature-level  fused  system  (all  targets  were  detected),  and  its  false-alarm  rate  is 
comparable.  The  reduction  in  false  alarms  compared  with  the  individual  sensors  is  significant. 
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Figure  8.  Detections  by  the  GPR  sensor. 
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Figure  9.  Detections  by  the  IR  sensor. 
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Figure  10.  Detection  of  all  mine  types  obtained  by  decision-level  fusion  of  the  EMI,  GPR  and  IR  sensors. 


6.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 


Mine  detecting  sensors  tend  to  produce  data  that  are  non-commensurate  and  sampled  at  non-coincident  positions. 
We  have  developed  and  implemented  a  feature-level  fusion  technique  for  such  data.  The  method  has  a  rigorous  basis, 
and  with  some  approximations  it  can  be  reduced  to  form  that  is  implemented  efficiently  and  with  a  modest  amount 
of  information.  The  signal-processing  tools  required  to  use  EMI,  GPR  and  IR  sensors  for  fusion  have  been  developed. 

We  have  conducted  some  preliminary  tests  of  the  algorithm  and  compared  it  to  a  decision-level  fusion  algorithm. 
Comparable  performance  was  found  for  both  forms  of  fusion.  The  theoretical  work  suggests  that  feature-level  fusion 
may  have  some  advantages,  but  further  study  is  necessary  to  confirm  these  findings.  To  be  more  convincing,  future 
tests  of  the  algorithm  must  involve  larger  data  sets.  Development  of  more  effective  feature  sets  is  also  desirable  to 
get  maximum  information  from  the  available  sensors. 
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Ramp  Profile  Functions 
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Abstract — Images  can  be  generated  for  penetrable  targets  from 
their  scattered  fields  when  the  time  dependence  of  the  incident  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  (EM)  wave  takes  the  form  of  a  ramp  function.  Pre¬ 
vious  researchers  have  developed  these  concepts  for  conducting 
targets.  This  paper  focusses  attention  on  penetrable  targets.  Ramp 
response  signatures  of  the  targets  for  cases  where  the  dielectric  con¬ 
stant  of  the  target  is  greater  than  and  also  less  than  that  of  the 
ambient  medium  are  included.  The  latter  case  can  be  applied  as 
a  signature  of  antipersonnel  mines.  The  results  contained  herein 
are  based  on:  1)  scattering  measurements  in  The  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  ElectroScience  Laboratory  Compact  Range;  2)  scattering 
computation  using  an  eigenfunction  solution  and  a  method  of  mo¬ 
ments  solution;  and  3)  a  very  limited  set  of  measurements  gener¬ 
ated  from  a  buried  land  mine  using  the  ElectroScience  Laboratory 
Ground  Penetrating  Radar.  The  targets  presented  in  this  paper  in¬ 
clude  metallic  and  dielectric  spheres  and  actual  land  mines. 

Index  Terms — Dielectric  scatterers,  ground-penetrating  radar 
(GPR),  land  mines. 


I.  Introduction 

THE  ramp  response  of  a  radar  target  is  defined  herein  as  the 
far  zone  backscattered  time-domain  waveform  resulting 
from  a  plane  wave  illumination  whose  time  dependence  is  that 
of  a  ramp  function.  This  ramp  incident  wave  is  a  function  of 
time  and  distance.  The  backscattered  field  from  a  ramp  incident 
wave  is  proportional  to  the  transverse  cross-sectional  area  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  time  and  position  on  the  target  such  that  the 
argument  of  the  incident  ramp  function  is  zero.  This  property 
has  been  demonstrated  for  conducting  targets  by  use  of  physical 
optics  (PO)  and  has  been  used  to  create  images  of  such  targets 
from  only  three  orthogonal  incidence  angles.  These  concepts 
have  been  recently  expanded  to  treat  dielectric  bodies. 

Consequently,  it  represents  a  potential  valuable  identifica¬ 
tion  tool  for  buried  mines.  It  has  several  advantages  over  other 
ground-penetrating  radar  (GPR)  incident  waves.  It  is  basically  a 
low-frequency  concept,  and  consequently  the  clutter  for  a  typ¬ 
ical  case  is  decreased.  In  most  earth  media,  the  conductivity  and 
the  attenuation  factor  are  increasing  functions  of  frequency  over 
GPR  frequency  bands.  The  most  distinguishable  characteristic 
of  a  mine  as  well  as  similar  false  targets  is  observed  for  frequen- 
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cies  just  above  the  Rayleigh  region,  thus  enhancing  identifica¬ 
tion  capabilities. 

Applications  of  electromagnetic  (EM)  field  waveforms,  pro¬ 
duced  by  scattering  of  transient  plane  waves  from  finite  objects, 
to  target  identification  was  first  discussed  by  Kennaugh  and 
Moffatt  [1],  Using  physical  optics,  they  showed  that  the  scat¬ 
tered  field  from  a  finite  metallic  target  due  to  a  ramp  driving 
function  traces  out  the  cross-sectional  area  profile  of  the  target 
as  a  function  of  a  distance  along  the  line-of-sight  (known  as  the 
profile  function  of  the  target).  Young  [2],  [3]  compared  the  mea¬ 
sured  ramp  response  signatures  for  different  metallic  targets  of 
simple  shapes  with  the  corresponding  profile  functions.  Using 
the  ramp  waveforms,  he  also  generated  three-dimensional  im¬ 
ages  of  simple  conducting  targets  in  free-space  from  orthogonal 
look  angle  radar  data. 

Nag  el  al.  [4]  have  adapted  the  original  solution  to  include  di¬ 
electric  (or  penetrable)  targets  and  have  obtained  the  ramp  pro¬ 
files  and  images  for  such  targets. 

The  ramp  response  of  a  target  has  the  following  characteris¬ 
tics.  It  is  derived  from  the  specular  or  early  time  component  of 
the  target  backscattered  impulse  response.  The  ramp  response 
is  a  low-frequency  concept,  since  it  is  obtained  by  taking  the 
inverse  Fourier  transform  (IFT)  of  the  target  backscattered 
frequency  response  spectrum  weighted  by  the  inverse  of  the 
frequency  squared.  Other  types  of  imaging  techniques  require 
target  radar  echo  measurements  at  multiple  antenna  positions 
to  form  a  usable  image  of  the  target.  However,  generation  of  an 
image  of  a  target  of  simple  shape  via  ramp  waveforms  requires 
the  ramp  response  obtained  typically  from  three  antenna 
positions. 

The  ramp  response  has  some  inherent  limitations.  First,  since 
the  ramp  response  is  a  low-frequency  phenomenon,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  lowest  of  the  interrogating  frequency  components 
to  lie  in  the  Rayleigh  region  of  the  target’s  backscattered  radar 
echo  so  that  a  valid  ramp  waveform  can  be  generated.  Since 
plane  wave  incidence  is  used,  a  large  antenna  could  be  required. 
The  multiple  reflections  of  waves  inside  a  inhomogeneous  pen¬ 
etrable  target  can  perturb  the  ramp  waveform  from  the  desired 
transverse  cross-sectional  area  of  the  target  along  line-of-sight. 
There  are  signal-processing  techniques  available  to  reduce  such 
multiple  reflections.  Three-dimensional  images  of  dielectric  tar¬ 
gets  in  free-space  are  presented  using  the  processed  ramp  wave¬ 
form  obtained  from  three  orthogonal  look  angles.  For  GPR  ap¬ 
plications,  means  of  generating  images  of  buried  targets  are  also 
suggested. 

The  organization  of  this  paper  is  as  follows.  In  Section  II, 
we  discuss  the  theory  of  the  ramp  response  for  dielectric  (pen¬ 
etrable)  bodies.  In  Section  III,  we  present  the  ramp  response 
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Fig.  1.  Target  geometry  and  ramp  incident  wave. 


signatures  of  dielectric  and  conducting  bodies  immersed  in  both 
free-space  and  more  dense  dielectric  media.  In  Section  IV,  com¬ 
plete  three  dimensional  (3-D)  images  of  land  mines,  obtained 
using  the  ramp  response  for  three  orthogonal  look  angles,  are 
presented.  Section  V  discusses  the  potential  measurement  of 
ramp  response  of  buried  targets  using  a  dielectric  rod  antenna, 
developed  at  The  Ohio  State  University  ElectroScience  Labora¬ 
tory  (OSU-ESL)  [5],  In  Section  VI,  an  image  of  a  buried  land 
mine  is  shown,  which  is  obtained  from  the  measured  GPR  data. 
Finally,  in  Section  VII,  some  concluding  remarks  are  presented. 


II.  Ramp  Response  for  Penetrable  Targets 

The  ramp  incident  wave  R(z,t )  is  a  time-spatial  function 
given  by 


R{z,t)—R^t — — ^  (1) 

where  t  is  time  and  vx  is  the  velocity  of  the  wave  in  the  ambient 
medium.  The  target  geometry,  as  a  function  of  coordinate  z,  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  1  for  a  given  time  instant.  It  has  been  shown 
in  [2]  and  [3]  that  the  ramp  response  for  a  conducting  target  is 
given  by 


where  Ri2{vxt'  /  2)  is  the  average  reflection  of  the  dielectric  sur¬ 
face.  For  a  rotationally  symmetric  target 

Rl2  =  \[Ri2  +  lA2\  (4) 

where  Rf,  and  R^.,  are  the  Fresnel  reflection  coefficients  of 
a  dielectric  surface  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  incidence,  respectively.  Because  of  the  functional  form  of 
Ry>_,  iff,,  R\2  can  be  approximated  by  their  values  at  normal 
incidence.  Then  can  be  taken  outside  the  integral  of  (3), 

and  we  obtain 


frD(t)  = 


#12(0) 

'KVx 


A 


(5) 


A(vxt/ 2)  is  maximum  at  the  shadow  boundary  of  the  target. 
Also,  the  duration  of  the  ramp  function  from  zero  to  its  max¬ 
imum  value  is  approximately 


<6) 

where  L  is  the  distance  from  the  onset  of  the  target  to  the  shadow 
boundary,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  in  centimeters,  and  ej?1  is  the  rela¬ 
tive  permittivity  of  the  external  medium.  While  this  is  valid  over 
the  lit  region,  it  has  also  been  found  to  represent  a  useful  approx¬ 
imation  in  the  shadow  region  when  L  is  replaced  by  the  length 
along  the  surface  of  the  target  from  the  shadow  boundary  to  the 
furthest  point  on  the  target. 

The  ramp  response  of  a  scatterer  can  be  obtained  from  its 
backscattered  frequency  response  in  two  ways. 

1)  By  double  integrating  the  impulse  response  of  the  scat¬ 
terer,  i.e., 

f 

:0-  Jt= 0- 

The  impulse  response  fj(t )  is  obtained  via  IFT  of  the 
backscattered  frequency  response. 

2)  By  performing  IFT  of  a  target’s  backscattered  frequency 
response  Fiijuj)  weighted  by  1  /(juj)2,  i.e., 


/r(r )drdt .  (7) 


7 xv* 


(2) 


Uit)  =  lVTiFniju)]  =  IFT 


1 

(JW- 


Fi(ju) 


(8) 


where  A(vxt/ 2)  is  the  transverse  cross-sectional  area  of  the 
target  and  the  argument  (vxt/2)  accounts  for  the  two-way  radar 
path  2 z  —  vxt. 

The  ramp  response  given  in  (2)  for  conducting  targets  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  dielectric  targets  by  modifying  the  reflection  coef¬ 
ficients  that  are  used  in  the  PO  solution  [1],  [6].  In  this  case, 
the  reflection  coefficients  become  distance  (or  time)  dependent 
because  of  their  angle  of  incidence  dependence  for  dielectric 
media.  The  ramp  response  for  penetrable  targets  via  PO  takes 
the  form 


1 

Tttl 


Rl2 


<M 


(3) 


Note  that  (7)  would  also  contain  the  additive  terms  of  the 
form  Cut  +  ci,  where  Co  and  ci  are  constants.  Co  and  ci 
are  the  dc  biases  of  the  step  and  ramp  responses,  respec¬ 
tively.  co  is  simply  subtracted  from  the  step  response  (single 
integral  of  the  impulse  response)  before  it  is  integrated 
once,  and  ci  can  be  subtracted  from  the  ramp  response. 
Also  in  (8),  Fii(jcj)  contains  additional  additive  terms: 
(l/0'w)2)/°^  fi{r)dT  +  {1/jiv)  J^o{Jfoofiit,)dt,}dT. 
But  these  terms  drop  out  since  we  are  interested  in  zero  initial 
conditions,  i.e.,  /°“/;(t)o(t  =  0  and  /°“/u(t)o?t  =  0, 
where  /,,  (t)  is  the  step  response. 

Fig.  2  is  a  plot  of  the  physical  optics  ramp  responses,  as  ob¬ 
tained  from  (2),  for  a  perfectly  conducting  sphere  of  7.6  cm  di¬ 
ameter.  Also  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  the  result  obtained  using  (3) 
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Fig.  2.  PO  ramp  response  functions  of  7.6  cm  diameter  conducting  and  of 
dielectric  spheres  (e2-  =  3)  in  free- space. 

for  a  dielectric  sphere  (ejel  =  3)  of  the  same  size.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  amplitude  of  /,.  (t)  for  the  two  spheres  is  due  to 
the  different  values  of  the  reflection  coefficient.  In  this  case,  the 
function  (1/2 )(i?_L  +  R^)  ~  R^(0)  =  f?H(0).  Note  that  there 
would  be  only  small  differences  between  these  two  cases  if  the 
curve  for  the  dielectric  sphere  had  been  normalized  to  that  of  the 
conducting  sphere.  For  this  case,  variations  of  RL(vxt/2)  and 
i(J  (vxt/2)  tend  to  cancel  each  other.  This  result,  of  course,  is 
valid  for  symmetric  geometries.  However,  if  the  dielectric  target 
is  a  cylindrical  body,  at  endfire  incidence  the  reflection  coeffi¬ 
cient  must  be  retained  inside  the  integral  of  (3). 

III.  Ramp  Profile  Function 

The  interest  in  the  ramp  response  of  targets  is  dictated  by  its 
close  relationship  to  the  physical  geometry  of  the  target.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  3,  in  which  the  transverse  cross-sectional  area 
obtained  from  the  ramp  response  (also  referred  to  in  the  paper 
as  the  ramp  profile  function)  of  both  a  conducting  sphere  and  a 
dielectric  (v  f 1  =  3)  in  free-space,  are  shown.  The  profile  func¬ 
tion  is  simply  its  physical  transverse  cross  sectional  area  as  a 
function  of  range  (z  of  Fig.  1).  The  ramp  response  is  obtained 
from  the  exact  solution  of  the  scattered  fields  of  each  sphere 
for  0.02-8.02  GHz  frequency  band.  The  agreement  between  the 
profile  function  and  the  ramp  response  in  the  lit  region  is  excel¬ 
lent.  The  normalized  impulse  response,  obtained  from  the  exact 
solution,  for  the  dielectric  sphere  is  also  shown,  and  it  is  much 
more  complicated  than  the  ramp  response. 


Fig.  3.  Normalized  impulse  response  and  the  transverse  cross-sectional  area 
A( ~ ),  obtained  from  the  ramp  response,  for  a  7.6-cm  diameter  PEC  sphere  and 
dielectric  ( e p1  =  3 )  sphere  in  free-space. 

If  the  operational  frequency  band  does  not  contain  suf¬ 
ficiently  low-frequency  components,  the  ramp  waveform 
contains  an  unwanted  low-frequency  ripple  corresponding  to 
the  minimum  frequency  (/m in)  used  in  the  Rayleigh  region. 
These  sidelobes  can  be  reduced  by  simply  extrapolating  the 
magnitude  and  phase  of  the  1  /(jui)2  weighted  frequency  re¬ 
sponse  to  /mm  —  0,  respectively,  as  independent  of  frequency 
and  linear  function  of  frequency.  Note  that  in  the  Rayleigh 
region  of  the  backscattered  frequency  response,  the  magnitude 
is  approximately  proportional  to  ur  and  the  phase  is  a  linear 
function  of  w.  However,  this  extrapolation  is  valid  only  if  the 
minimum  radar  frequency  lies  in  the  Rayleigh  region  of  the 
target  in  a  given  medium. 

Ramp  waveforms  for  a  number  of  targets  have  been  obtained 
from  scattered  field  data  for  dielectric  targets  in  free-space,  di¬ 
electric  targets  in  penetrable  medium,  and  dielectric  targets  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  lossy  dispersive  medium  [7].  Additional  processing 
is  required  for  these  latter  cases.  When  the  dielectric  constant  of 
the  medium  in  greater  than  that  of  the  target,  internal  reflections 
occur  at  times  when  the  ramp  is  being  generated,  and  these  can 
be  removed  from  the  impulse  response  before  forming  the  ramp 
response.  This  will  also  be  the  case  for  mines  whose  internal 
structure  is  more  complex.  However,  even  if  these  reflections 
are  not  removed,  the  ramp  response  still  provides  usable  data. 
A  more  complex  solution  is  required  if  the  medium  is  lossy  and 
dispersive.  A  means  of  treating  this  case  is  discussed  in  a  recent 
paper  [8]. 
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Fig.  4.  Impulse  and  ramp  responses  of  a  7.6-cm  diameter  lossless  dielectric 
sphere  with  ep1  =  3  embedded  in  lossless  dielectric  medium  of  cp1  =  9 . 

The  results  obtained  using  an  eigenfunction  solution  for  a 
dielectric  sphere  (ep1  =  3)  immersed  in  a  dielectric  medium 
(ep1  =  9)  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  There  are  some  mechanisms  that 
can  distort  the  ramp  profile  functions.  The  impulse  response  of 
Fig.  4  contains  a  number  of  reflections  that  can  cause  perturba¬ 
tions  of  the  ramp  response.  These  can  be  reduced  to  improve  the 
shape  of  the  ramp  response  using  signal  processing  developed 
to  remove  the  ground-free-space  interface  reflections  [9].  How¬ 
ever,  the  major  perturbation  appears  to  occur  when  the  angle  of 
incidence  approaches  the  critical  angle,  and  the  approximation 
implicit  in  (5)  is  no  longer  valid.  Further  analysis  of  this  case 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  While  the  ramp  response  for 
this  case  is  disturbed,  it  can  be  used  to  provide  an  image  whose 
radius  would  be  slightly  smaller  than  the  actual  radius  of  the 
original  sphere. 

The  ramp  response  for  normal  incidence  on  a  2.54-cm  dielec¬ 
tric  cube  measured  in  free-space  represents  an  extreme  case.  It 
would  require  a  very  large  bandwidth  to  obtain  the  sharp  rise 
time  expected  for  such  a  cube.  Consequently,  the  frequency 
band  was  increased  from  6  to  12  GHz  for  the  cube  [7].  In  this 
case,  the  ramp  waveform  is  slightly  delayed  about  0.51  cm  from 
the  profile  function  but  otherwise  gives  good  agreement  for  the 
greater  bandwidth. 

The  ramp  response  of  a  pair  of  dielectric  blocks  (ep1  =  3), 
immersed  in  a  dielectric  medium  (ejj?1  =  9)  where  ejj?1  >  ep1, 
has  also  been  reported  previously.  Ramp  responses  for  a  dielec¬ 
tric  block  attached  to  a  larger  one  have  also  been  generated 
using  a  method  of  moment  (MoM)  solution  [10].  Both  blocks 
are  clearly  recognizable  when  the  small  block  is  directly  illu¬ 


minated.  The  presence  of  the  smaller  block  is  detectable,  but  its 
response  is  distorted  when  it  is  in  the  shadow  of  the  larger  block 

[7], 

Measured  free-space  scattered  fields  (0. 1-6.0  GHz  band¬ 
width)  are  used  to  generate  the  ramp  response  for  an  SB-33 
anti-personnel  (AP)  land  mine  for  broadside  and  endfire  inci¬ 
dence,  shown  in  Fig.  5(a)  and  (b).  The  broadside  and  endfire 
dimensions  for  this  mine  are  8.8  and  3.2  cm,  respectively.  Note 
that  the  duration  of  the  ramp  response  is  not  seriously  perturbed 
by  the  internal  reflections. 

Finally,  ramp  response,  generated  using  computed  scattered 
fields,  have  been  presented  elsewhere  [5]  for  a  perfectly  con¬ 
ducting  sphere  and  cube  immersed  in  a  lossy  dispersive  medium 
(e^el  =  9,  ax  —  0.8  S/m).  An  eigenfunction  solution  for  0.3-3. 1 
GHz  frequency  band,  and  an  MoM  solution  for  0. 3-4.3  GHz  fre¬ 
quency  band,  were  used  to  generate  the  backscattered  fields  for 
the  sphere  and  the  cube,  respectively.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
frequency  band  of  interest,  the  medium  is  a  conductor;  in  the 
upper  part,  it  is  a  lossy  dielectric;  and  in  intermediate  region,  it 
is  neither.  It  is  emphasized  that  this  medium  would  be  far  too 
lossy  for  any  ground.  Nevertheless,  after  substantial  additional 
processing,  the  ramp  responses  in  this  lossy  dispersive  medium 
approximate  the  profile  function  particularly  in  the  lit  region  of 
the  target  [8]. 

IV.  Images  of  Dielectric  Bodies  in  Free-Space  Obtained 
from  the  Ramp  Response 

A  substantial  amount  of  information  is  generated  from  a 
single  ramp  response  of  a  target  concerning  its  length,  width, 
and  electrical  properties.  Much  more  can  be  generated  in  the 
form  of  images  created  by  combining  results  from  different 
incidence  angles.  Young  [2],  [3]  developed  this  concept  using 
three  orthogonal  observation  angles,  and  this  approach  is  used 
to  obtain  some  of  the  images  to  be  presented.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  above  references  for  the  details  of  this  imaging 
process.  Young  considered  only  metallic  targets  where  the 
reflection  coefficient  is  independent  of  incidence  angle.  For 
dielectric  targets,  the  reflection  coefficient  is  as  yet  an  unknown 
variable  depending  on  the  incidence  angle  and  the  electrical 
properties  of  the  ambient  medium.  Hence,  it  becomes  difficult 
to  evaluate  A(x),A(y),  and  A{z)  from  the  measured  ramp 
waveforms.  Images  of  several  land  mines  have  been  generated, 
and  two  of  these  are  shown  in  in  Figs.  6  and  7,  which  were 
obtained  using  Young’s  imaging  technique  and  three  orthog¬ 
onal  incidence  angle  ramp  responses  for  the  0. 1-6.0  GHz 
bandwidth.  The  duration  and  the  shape  of  the  three  orthogonal 
ramp  waveforms  have  been  used  to  normalize  the  peak  of  each 
of  these  waveforms  to  the  maximum  value  of  the  transverse 
cross-sectional  (.  lmax)  area  in  each  orthogonal  direction.  For 
targets  with  a  flat  surface,  the  target  width  obtained  in  the 
image  can  be  too  large.  This  is  because  the  rise  (and  fall)  times 
of  the  ramp  waveforms  for  the  front  surfaces  of  these  targets 
are  stretched  due  to  the  limited  bandwidth.  This  problem  can  be 
alleviated  by  extending  the  bandwidth.  Otherwise,  the  images 
are  reasonable  pictures  of  the  respective  targets. 

Most  mines  have  rotational  symmetry.  If  such  mines,  buried 
in  the  ground,  are  oriented  with  the  axis  of  rotation  almost 
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Fig.  5.  Normalized  ramp  response  and  impulse  response  for  the  land  mine  SB-33  measured  at  OSU-ESL  Compact  range  for  (a)  broadside  and  (b)  endfire 
incidence. 

perpendicular  to  the  ground-air  interface,  only  a  single  ramp 
response  is  required  to  generate  an  image.  The  rotational 
symmetry  of  a  buried  target  can  be  demonstrated  by  measuring 
the  target  response  as  a  function  of  antenna  positions  from 
different  directions.  The  transverse  cross-sectional  function 
A{z)  —  7t r2(z),  where  the  radius  r(z)  completely  approxi¬ 
mates  the  geometry.  The  maximum  value  (peak  of  the  ramp 
profile  function)  _imax  for  a  buried  target  could  be  generated 
in  two  ways:  1)  by  using  the  usual  GPR  measured  data  as  the 
antenna  is  moved  over  the  mine  to  estimate  its  lateral  extent 
and  2)  from  (4)  by  using  the  maximum  measured  value  of  the 
ramp  profile  function,  which  implies  that  accurate,  calibrated 
data  is  available.  This  last  method  is  used  to  generate  an  image 
of  an  SB-33  mine  in  free-space  using  only  the  ramp  waveform, 
given  in  Fig.  5(a),  and  assuming  the  rotational  symmetry  of  the 
body.  The  resulting  image  is  shown  in  Fig.  8. 


V.  Potential  Measurement  of  Ramp  Response  Using 
GPR  with  a  Dielectric  Rod  Antenna 

In  the  preceding  discussion,  results  have  been  generated 
under  ideal  conditions  either  from  measured  data  taken  in  the 
OSU-ESL  compact  range  or  computed  data.  The  task  now  is 
to  generate  these  data  using  a  GPR  capable  of  acquiring  the 
requisite  data  under  field  conditions.  As  has  been  observed, 
the  fields  of  the  focused  reflector  [11]  do  approximate  a  plane 
wave  in  the  focused  spot  region,  but  this  antenna  would  be  far 
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Fig.  6.  (a)  A-P  mine  SB-33  in  free-space  and  (b)  reconstructed  image  of  the 

land  mine. 

too  large  to  include  the  required  scattered  fields  in  the  Rayleigh 
region  of  A-P  mines. 
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Fig.  7.  (a)  A-P  mine  C4A1  in  free-space,  and  (b)  reconstructed  image  of  the 

mine. 


Fig.  9.  PMA-3  A-P  mine. 


However,  these  mechanisms  would  only  corrupt  the  data  to  be 
used  in  generating  these  ramp  images. 

The  current  dielectric  rod  antenna  operates  from  1  to  6  GHz 
and  does  not  include  the  Rayleigh  region  of  most  of  the  A-P 
mines  buried  in  clay.  A  simple  redesign  should  produce  such 
an  antenna  that  operates  as  low  as  300  MHz  up  to  the  Rayleigh 
region. 

A  more  serious  problem  is  that  of  launching  a  wave  parallel 
to  the  ground-air  interface  to  achieve  the  required  orthogonal 
incidence  on  the  target.  The  antenna  would  be  another  version 
of  the  dielectric  rod  antenna.  This  antenna  would  have  a  dielec¬ 
tric  constant  e0  greater  than  that  of  the  earth  c .  The  antenna 
would  require  contact  with  the  ground  and  would  be  at  an  angle 
9  greater  than  the  critical  angle  measured  from  the  normal  to  the 
ground,  or  sin  9  >  s/FF  ,  so  that  the  lateral  wave  is  launched 
below  the  ground. 


Fig.  8.  An  image  of  SB-33  measured  in  free-space,  using  only  the  ramp 
response  given  in  Fig.  5. 

The  second  type  of  antenna  used  in  GPR  for  mine  detection  is 
a  wide-band  dielectric  rod  antenna  (near-field  probe)  that  also 
creates  a  highly  localized  illumination  [5],  This  dielectric  rod 
antenna,  however,  could  be  hand  held  or  vehicle-mounted  for 
convenience  and  speed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  antenna 
is  in  the  far  field  of  the  mine  at  a  range  of  7.6  cm  up  to  2  GHz. 
This  is  obtained  using  the  range  R  >  (2D1  / A)  criterion  and 
assuming  D  —  7.6  cm  for  a  typical  A-P  mine.  If  the  range  is 
increased  to  22.8  cm,  the  frequency  increases  to  6  GHz.  This 
does  not  even  include  the  refraction  at  the  ground-air  interface, 
which  would  further  reduce  this  phase  error. 

It  is  suggested  that  plane  wave  representation  could  be  im¬ 
proved  by  taking  a  series  of  measurements  as  the  antenna  is 
moved  over  the  target.  These  time-domain  waveforms  could 
simply  be  averaged  to  further  reduce  the  phase  error  inherent  in 
the  dielectric  rod  antenna  pattern,  which  is  simply  a  point  source 
radiator.  A  radar  can  be  used  even  though  certain  mechanisms 
such  as  the  creeping  wave  on  a  sphere  would  not  be  observed. 


VI.  Ramp  Image  of  a  Mine  Buried  in  Dry  Clay 

The  goal  of  this  section  is  to  demonstrate  that  a  measured 
ramp  response  scan  be  obtained  for  an  actual  mine  in  a  real 
medium  with  clutter  present.  It  further  demonstrates  that  a  GPR 
using  the  dielectric  rod  antenna  can  be  calibrated  with  suffi¬ 
cient  accuracy  to  generate  a  realistic  image.  The  PMA-3  A-P 
mine  (see  Fig.  9)  buried  approximately  2.5  cm  deep  in  a  dry 
clay  medium  at  a  JUXOCO  site.  Fort  A.P.  Hill,  Virginia,  was 
selected  for  this  purpose.  A  network  analyzer  and  dielectric  rod 
was  used  as  the  GPR.  The  measured  strength  of  the  impulse 
response  is  shown  in  Fig.  10  as  a  function  of  time  (ns)  and  an¬ 
tenna  position  (cm).  The  stripes  across  the  top  of  this  figure  (at 
around  0.2  ns)  are  the  response  due  to  the  ground  reflections. 
They  can  be  removed  from  the  data  using  a  signal-processing 
scheme  developed  by  van  der  Merwe  [12].  The  scattering  from 
the  mines  occurs  at  about  —0.54  ns  to  —1.35  ns  and  7.6-20.3 
cm  antenna  position  range,  as  indicated  by  the  hyperbolic  arc  in 
the  figure.  This  time-domain  plot  is  obtained  via  IFT  on  1 .2-6 
GHz  range  frequency-domain  response.  The  measured  data  at 
12.7-cm  position  is  time  gated  between  the  —0.54  to  —1.35  ns 
range  and  is  then  transformed  to  the  frequency  domain  ( 1 .2-6 
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Fig.  10.  Amplitude  of  the  impulse  response  (for  1.2-6  GHz  data)  for  the 
PMA-3  mine  plotted  as  functions  of  antenna  positions  (cm)  and  time  (ns). 

GHz  band).  This  particular  antenna  operates  for  1-6  GHz  fre¬ 
quency  range,  and  it  does  not  operate  in  the  Rayleigh  region  of 
most  of  the  A-P  mines  buried  in  clay.  The  PMA-3  mine  was 
selected  since  the  lower  frequency  limit  of  the  radar  system 
was  just  above  the  Rayleigh  region  of  this  target.  The  mea¬ 
sured  fields  for  this  are  shown  in  Fig.  1 1  for  the  region  1. 2-6.0 
GHz.  Note  that  the  lowest  frequency  (1.2  GHz)  is  just  above 
the  Rayleigh  region.  The  data  in  Fig.  1 1  were  supplemented  as 
will  be  discussed  by  computed  values  for  0.1-  1.2  GHz.  To  sup¬ 
plement  these  data  in  the  Rayleigh  region  and  remove  this  defi¬ 
ciency,  the  PMA-3  mine  was  approximated  by  a  homogeneous 
dielectric  body  of  the  same  overall  shape,  embedded  in  a  loss¬ 
less  dielectric  medium  having  relative  permittivity  the  same  as 
that  of  the  clay  (c  1I'1  ps  4  for  the  observational  bandwidth).  The 
backscattered  fields  were  then  computed  using  an  MoM  solu¬ 
tion  for  0.1-1 .2  GHz  range.  The  computed  field  data,  after  ap¬ 
propriate  amplitude  scaling  and  phase  shifting,  was  cascaded 
with  the  measured  data.  The  spectrum  of  PMA-3  (0.1-6  GHz 
frequency  band),  after  supplementing  the  measured  data  with 
the  numerical  data,  is  shown  in  Fig.  11.  1  /(jui)2  weighting  is 
applied  on  this  composite  response,  and  the  ramp  response  is  fi¬ 
nally  obtained  using  IFT  on  this  weighted  frequency  response. 
It  is  observed  that  the  curve  below  1.2  GHz  in  Fig.  10  simply 
behaves  as  would  be  expected  in  the  Rayleigh  region  and  could 
have  been  estimated  from  the  region  of  the  curve  above  1 .2  GHz. 

In  practice,  there  are  still  several  steps  that  would  be  required 
to  create  an  image  of  the  buried  target.  First,  it  would  be  neces¬ 


Fig.  11.  The  unweighted  and  weighted  spectrum  for  the  buried 

PMA-3  A-P  mine,  shown  with  the  numerical  data  supplemented  for  frequencies 
below  1 .2  GHz  with  the  measured  data. 

sary  to  demonstrate  that  an  unknown  target  has  rotational  sym¬ 
metry.  This  could  be  be  achieved  by  moving  the  GPR  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  across  the  center  of  the  target  and  repeating  the 
measurements  of  Fig.  10  to  demonstrate  that  the  target  response 
does  not  change  significantly  as  a  function  of  position.  Next,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  lateral  extent  of  the  target.  This 
can  be  achieved  also  using  Fig.  10.  It  is  visually  estimated  to 
be  about  1 1 .4  cm.  However,  because  the  dielectric  rod  antenna 
is  essentially  a  point  source,  the  target  is  illuminated  by  the  an¬ 
tenna  even  after  it  is  no  longer  directly  over  the  target.  Since  a 
target  may  not  have  a  flat  upper  surface,  there  will  be  geometri¬ 
cally  reflected  rays  from  this  surface,  even  though  the  antenna 
is  not  directly  over  the  target.  This  results  in  an  estimation  of  a 
bigger  lateral  extent  of  the  target  from  a  plot  like  Fig.  10.  It  is 
noted  that  a  diameter,  much  closer  to  that  of  an  actual  target,  has 
been  obtained  for  a  target  with  a  flat  upper  surface. 

Alternatively,  the  maximum  transverse  cross-sectional 
area  -lmax  can  also  be  estimated  from  the  ramp  waveform. 
This  requires  the  scaling  of  the  ramp  response  by  a  factor 
[ri2(0)T2i(0)f?23(0)]-1,  where  Xi2(0)  is  the  transmission 
coefficient  of  the  wave  at  the  free-space-ground  interface 
for  normal  incidence,  T2i(0)  is  the  transmission  coefficient 
of  the  wave  at  the  ground-free  space  interface  for  normal 
incidence,  and  li>;>  (0)  is  the  reflection  coefficient  of  the 
wave  (in  the  clay  medium)  illuminating  the  target  at  normal 
incidence.  H>;>  is  assumed  constant  over  the  lit  surface  of  the 
target.  The  lateral  extent  le  of  the  target,  assuming  that  it  is 
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Fig.  12.  The  ramp  profile  function  and  the  normalized  impulse  response 
obtained  after  supplementing  1.2-6  GHz  measured  data  withthe  0.1 -1.1  GHz 
MoM  data. 


Fig.  13.  Side-view  image  of  PMA-3  A-P  mine  generated  using  the  ramp 
profile  function  in  Fig.  12. 

rotationally  symmetric,  is  obtained  simply  using  the  relation 
le  —  2  \J Amax/ 7t.  This  process  of  estimation  of  le  of  a  buried 
land  mine  is  reasonably  good  provided  a)  the  incident  wave 
entirely  illuminates  the  target  and  b)  the  dielectric  constant  of 
the  target  is  known.  If  a  given  land  mine,  embedded  in  a  given 
ambient  medium,  is  to  be  detected,  its  dielectric  constant  can 
be  determined  from  the  measured  ramp  waveform  of  that  mine 
buried  in  the  same  ground  condition.  For  most  dielectric  mines, 
reasonable  values  of  the  relative  permittivity  lie  in  the  range 
3-4  for  our  observational  frequency  band.  For  this  particular 
case,  the  relative  permittivities  of  free-space,  clay,  and  the  mine 
are,  respectively,  eair  =  1,  eciay  =  4  and  emine  =  3.  A(z), 
obtained  from  the  ramp  response,  and  the  normalized  impulse 
response  are  shown  in  Fig.  12.  The  diameter  of  the  PMA-3 
mine,  estimated  from  the  ramp  profile  function,  is  10.4  cm. 


which  is  in  good  agreement  with  the  actual  diameter  10.3  cm. 
Its  image  is  shown  in  Fig.  13. 

VII.  Conclusion 

Transient  scattered  fields  obtained  from  convex  targets  illu¬ 
minated  by  a  ramp  incident  waveform  have  been  shown  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  reasonable  representation  of  the  transverse  physical  cross 
section  (or  profile  function)  of  the  penetrable  target  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  range  to  the  shadow  boundary.  However,  a  much  less  ac¬ 
curate  representation  is  obtained  beyond  the  shadow  boundary. 
But  even  then,  it  is  still  a  useful  representation. 

Ramp  responses  for  several  targets  have  been  given,  and  it  is 
shown  that  they  do  give  good  agreement  with  the  target  profile 
function.  These  cases  include  some  land  mines.  Images  have 
been  generated  for  these  targets,  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  in 
free-space  using  the  ramp  response  data  from  three  orthogonal 
incidence  angles. 

A  means  of  generating  these  orthogonal  incidence  angles  for 
a  shallow  buried  target  is  suggested  that  would  make  use  of  a 
modified  version  of  the  current  dielectric  rod  antenna.  However, 
this  requires  a  rather  cumbersome  measurement.  Therefore,  a 
means  of  generating  ramp  images  of  a  buried  target  is  suggested 
using  the  broadside  look  angle  ramp  profile  function,  provided 
the  shape  of  the  target  transverse  to  the  direction  of  propagation 
is  known.  The  approximate  transverse  shape  of  the  target  can  be 
determined  by  observing  the  target  in  rotated  planes  about  the 
center  of  the  unknown  response. 

Preliminary  approximate  images  have  been  generated  for  ro¬ 
tationally  symmetric  targets,  such  as  a  PMA-3  AP  mine  buried 
in  dry  clay  at  a  JUXOCO  site.  The  maximum  value  of  the  ramp 
profile  function,  obtained  from  the  measured  data,  yields  the  di¬ 
mension  of  the  target  in  the  transverse  direction.  Again,  even  in 
this  cluttered  medium,  a  realistic  image  of  the  target  has  been 
generated. 
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Electromagnetic  Resonances  of 
Immersed  Dielectric  Spheres 

Chi-Chih  Chen,  Member,  IEEE 


Abstract — The  complex  natural  resonances  (CNR)  for  lossless 
dielectric  spheres  in  a  lossless  dielectric  medium  are  investigated. 
Significant  differences  between  the  external  and  internal  reso¬ 
nances  are  presented.  The  external  resonances  are  related  to  the 
external  creeping  waves  and  the  internal  resonances  to  the  inter¬ 
nally  reflected  waves.  The  internal  resonances  are  more  important 
in  practice  because  of  their  smaller  damping  factors.  Simple 
physical  interpretation  for  predicting  the  resonance  behavior  of 
a  general  dielectric  sphere  is  obtained. 

Index  Terms — Electromagnetic  scattering,  resonance. 

I.  Introduction 

HE  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  dielectric  target 
resonances  was  found  in  a  study  of  plastic  land-mine 
classification  using  the  complex  natural  resonance  (CNR) 
signatures.  The  CNR’s  of  an  immersed  dielectric  sphere  were 
investigated  because  of  the  available  exact  solutions.  Note  that 
the  scattering  mechanisms  of  even  a  simple  sphere  can  be  very 
complicated.  Rainbow  and  glory  ray  scattering,  for  example, 
have  been  studied  for  decades  [1],  [2].  The  current  paper 
will  focus  on  the  resonant  properties  of  dielectric  spheres. 
Both  the  sphere  and  its  ambient  medium  are  assumed  to 
be  homogeneous,  isotropic,  and  lossless.  The  CNR’s  are 
related  to  the  singularities  of  expansion  coefficients.  These 
CNR’s  used  as  a  signature  are  far  less  damped  when  the 
dielectric  constant  of  the  sphere  exceeds  that  of  the  ambi¬ 
ent  medium.  This  case  will  be  referred  to  as  a  dielectric 
sphere,  whereas  the  reverse  case  is  designated  as  a  dielectric 
bubble.  The  resonances  associated  with  either  a  dielectric 
sphere  or  bubble  can  be  separated  into  internal  and  external 
modes.  The  internal  resonances  are  caused  by  the  internal 
waves  that  experience  multiple  internal  reflections,  whereas 
the  external  modes  are  caused  by  the  surface  creeping  waves. 
The  physical  mechanisms  associated  with  the  internal  and 
external  resonances  are  explored  by  examining  the  resonances 
of  impenetrable  spheres  and  bubbles  such  as  perfect  electrical 
conducting  (PEC)  and  perfect  magnetic  conducting  (PMC) 
spheres  and  spherical  cavities.  The  resonance  mechanisms  of 
general  dielectric  spheres  or  bubbles  are  highly  related  to  those 
of  impenetrable  spheres  and  bubbles. 
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The  CNR’s  of  impenetrable  cylinders  have  been  examined 
by  numerous  authors.  These  poles  are  related  to  surface 
propagating  waves  (creeping  waves)  [3],  The  same  wave 
mechanisms  are  also  called  “Franz  waves”  for  acoustic 
scattering  from  a  “rigid  sphere”  in  fluids  [4],  [5].  This  type 
of  wave  propagates  in  the  external  medium  and  is  mainly 
determined  by  the  surface  geometry  instead  of  the  interior 
material  property.  Ashkin  [6]  has  shown  experimentally 
that  these  creeping  waves  are  launched  by  grazing  incident 
rays.  Fahlen  and  Bryant  [7]  also  provided  an  astonishing 
visualization  of  surface  waves  on  water  droplets.  Once 
these  creeping  waves  are  launched,  they  propagate  along  the 
surface  with  attenuation  due  to  the  continuous  radiation  in 
the  tangent  direction.  The  diffraction  coefficients  of  a  smooth 
transparent  object  has  been  derived  by  Chen  [8].  Franz  and 
Beckmann  [9]  also  studied  the  creeping  waves  for  objects 
of  finite  conductivity.  Chan  el  al.  [10]  and  Barber  et  al.  [11] 
used  resonance  signatures  to  characterize  dielectric  objects. 
An  excellent  discussion  about  the  high-frequency  scattering 
by  a  dielectric  sphere  is  given  by  Nussenzveig  [2],  [12], 
Although  Conwell  et  al.  [13]  also  discussed  the  resonances 
of  dielectric  spheres,  they  did  not  separate  the  internal  and 
external  modes.  They  dealt  with  only  a  sphere  with  refractive 
index  of  1.4.  This  paper  investigates  much  more  general 
situations  and  also  provides  some  physical  understanding  of 
the  resonances  associated  with  dielectric  spheres  and  bubbles. 
Throughout  this  chapter,  an  (eJujt)  time  dependence  is  used. 

II.  CNR’s  for  Impenetrable  Spheres  and  Bubbles 

An  impenetrable  sphere  is  defined  as  a  solid  PEC  or  PMC 
sphere,  whereas  a  impenetrable  bubble  is  a  spherical  cavity 
immersed  in  a  infinite  PEC  or  PMC  space.  The  characteristic 
equations  of  CNR’s  for  a  PEC  sphere  are  written  as  [14] 

-^»+i/2(3’*a)  =°  (TE)  and 

H%/2{kxa)=Q  (TM)  (1) 

where  “a”  is  the  sphere  radius,  is  the  (n+l/2)th  order 

Hankel  function  of  the  second  kind,  and  kx  =  u>yfe^]T^,  c  x  and 
H,x  are  the  wavenumber,  permittivity,  and  permeability  of  the 
ambient  medium.  The  subscript  “x”  designates  the  external 
medium.  The  wave  whose  electrical  fields  are  perpendicular 
to  the  radial  directions  are  designated  as  TE  modes.  The 
field  components  with  magnetic  fields  perpendicular  to  the 
radial  directions  are  designated  as  TM  modes.  Fig.  1  shows 
the  poles  in  the  complex  kxa  space  obtained  from  the  above 
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Fig.  1.  Normalized  complex  poles  for  a  PEC  sphere.  TE  and  TM  poles  are 
marked  by  “o”  and  respectively;  the  numbers  indicate  the  order. 


characteristic  equations.  The  real  and  imaginary  parts  of  each 
pole  are  related  to  a  CNR’s  resonant  frequency  and  damping 
factor,  respectively.  Note  that  only  poles  satisfying  Im(7:.r«)  > 
0  are  selected  to  ensure  the  damping  behavior.  A  PMC  sphere 
has  the  same  set  of  characteristic  equations  as  a  PEC  sphere 
except  that  the  roll  of  TM  and  TE  are  interchanged.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  CNR  of  such  impenetrable  spheres  are  caused 
by  the  creeping  waves  as  shown  by  Dragonette  and  Flax  [15]. 
Since  these  are  impenetrable  spheres,  the  CNR’s  depend  only 
on  the  external  dielectric  constant. 

The  characteristic  equations  of  CNR’s  for  a  PEC  bubble  are 
also  well  known  [16]  and  can  be  written  in  terms  of  Bessel 
functions  and  their  derivatives  such  that 

Jn+i/2(kda)  =0  (TE)  and 

J'n+ i/2M=0  (TM)  (2) 

where  =  Uy/td^d,  <:  ,i  ■  and  are  the  wavenumber,  permit¬ 
tivity,  and  permeability  of  the  internal  medium.  The  subscript 
“d”  designates  the  internal  medium.  The  roots  of  the  above 
equations  are  pure  real  numbers  and  the  CNR’s  are  pure  real, 
i.e.,  the  resonances  are  nondamped.  This  is  expected  since  the 
cavity  is  made  of  PEC.  Tables  of  some  the  the  roots  can  also 
be  found  in  [16].  The  characteristic  equations  and  the  CNR’s 
for  PMC  bubble  can  be  obtained  by  simply  interchanging  the 
roll  of  TE  and  TM.  The  physical  interpretation  of  resonances 
inside  an  impenetrable  bubble  can  be  understood  by  realizing 
that  the  Bessel  functions  represent  standing  waves  formed  by 
incoming  and  outgoing  waves  in  the  radial  direction  such  that 

Jx(z)  =  [h£\z)  +  H<?\z)]/ 2  (3) 

where  A  =  n  +  1/2,  z  —  kdr.  Using  the  asymptotic  expansion 


Fig.  2.  Internal  bounced  waves. 


for 


(z)  as  z  A  given  by  [17],  one 


finds 


_e-3  (V4)  (sin  7-7  cos  7) 


n*  z  sin  7 


00 

■E- 

n—0 


r  (  n  +  -  )  e-^'W2) 


z  sm  7 


(4) 


where  An  are  coefficients,  T  is  the  Gamma  function,  and 
7  =  cos-1  (A/;?).  The  factor  e-m7r/2  is  a  result  of  waves 
propagating  through  n  caustics.  The  similar  expansion  can  be 
readily  obtained  for  H^\z)  by  changing  the  sign  of  each 
“j”  term.  The  phase  variation  in  the  radial  direction  is  given 
by  the  second  exponential  term.  As  shown  in  [18],  this  phase 
variation  represents  an  internal  wave  reflected  away  from  the 
tangent  plane  at  an  angle  of  7,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 

Similarly,  (kjr)  are  related  to  the  outgoing  portion 
waves  which  propagate  toward  the  surface.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  that  the  shortest  distance  to  the  sphere  center  is  b  —  X/kd , 
for  A  mode  waves  is  found  to  be  X/kd,  which  also  agrees  with 
the  predictions  of  Nussenzveig  [12]  using  the  semiclassical 
scattering  mechanics.  In  this  study,  the  distance  “6”  refers  to  an 
“impact  parameter”  associated  with  the  semiclassical  collision 
problem.  Also  notice  that  if  z  increases  with  A  fixed,  then  7 
increases  and  b  decreases.  The  suggests  that  the  large  argument 
approximation  corresponds  to  waves  propagating  closer  the 
radial  directions.  Under  such  condition,  the  roots  jXs  and 
j'x  associated  with  (2)  can  be  obtained  using  the  McMahon’s 
expansion  [17]  for  s  A,  such  that 


jr i+(i/2),s  ~7r(2  5)  anc^ 

J'n+(  1/2), s  ~ n  f  2  ^  ^ 


Thus,  the  corresponding  resonant  frequencies  are 


fTE  77  I  T 

Jn,s  ~  2a  (  o 


(F-) 


and 


fTM 
J  n,s 


Vd 
2  a 


(6) 
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Im(  kxa) 


Fig.  3.  Normalized  poles  for  a  dielectric  bubble. 


where  vd  is  the  internal  plane  wave  phase  velocity.  These 
resonant  frequencies  are  the  same  as  those  found  in  a  confocal 
case  Fabry-Perot  resonator  [19]. 

ID.  CNR’s  For  General  Dielectric  Bubbles 

The  characteristic  equations  of  the  CNR’s  for  general  di¬ 
electric  spheres  can  be  obtained  from  the  denominators  of  the 
expansion  coefficients  in  the  normal  mode-field  expansions 
given  by  Harrington  [20].  They  are 

y/edfaHn^ ( kxa)J'n(kda )  -  i/CrP-diT,, (2)  ( kxa)Jn(kda ) 

=  0,  (TE)  and  (7) 

\/ f- ■/: I ld.-H n  (/''./Tlj'L  ^Md11)  ~  \J(-  11 (/v/TC'L  ^Md11) 

=  0,  (TM)  (8) 

where  Jn  and  Hn  are  nth  order  modified  spherical  Bessel  and 
Hankel  functions.  In  this  paper,  it  is  assumed  that  =  //,/  = 
/ /(j  ffree-space  permeability). 

The  CNR  behavior  for  a  dielectric  bubble  whose  internal 
permittivity  is  less  than  that  of  the  ambient  medium  is  now 
studied.  The  poles  in  />:«-space  can  be  found  from  (7)  nad 
(8).  As  an  example,  we  consider  —  £o?G  —  6eo  and 
//,/  =  =  //(,.  The  corresponding  poles  are  plotted  in 

Fig.  3,  where  TE-  and  TM-mode  pole  are  marked  by  “o”  and 
“+,”  respectively.  This  figure  is  currently  plotted  in  the  a 
space,  i.e.,  it  is  normalized  by  the  external  medium.  Later,  the 
poles  will  be  revisited  in  the  /,:,/«  space  to  study  the  internal 
resonant  modes.  Two  different  groups  of  poles  can  be  clearly 
distinguished  by  their  different  vertical  separation  between 
adjacent  modes.  The  first  group  of  poles  which  have  smaller 
vertical  separations  are  linked  by  dashed  lines.  A,  B,  C,  •  •  •, 
etc.  Each  line  corresponds  to  the  multiple  poles  associated 
with  an  order  number  n.  The  second  group  of  poles  which 


have  larger  vertical  separations  are  linked  by  dotted  lines.  Each 
group  will  be  examined  separately. 

A.  External  Resonances 

Let  us  focus  on  the  first  group  of  poles  (on  lines  A,  B, 
•  •  •,  etc.)  and  compare  them  with  the  poles  for  a  PMC  sphere 
immersed  in  the  same  medium  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  TE  and 
TM  poles  for  the  PMC  sphere  are  marked  by  “x”  and 
respectively.  It  is  observed  that  the  TM„  poles  for  the  current 
dielectric  bubble  (marked  by  “+”)  are  located  very  close  to 
the  T.\l„  mode  poles  (marked  by  “x”)  for  the  PMC  sphere 
and  that  the  TE„  mode  poles  are  located  close  to  TM„+i 
mode  poles  for  the  PMC  sphere  [18].  If  one  allows  ex  —  oo 
but  with  yjexij,x  fixed,  the  ambient  becomes  PMC  and,  thus, 
the  TE„  mode  poles  of  the  dielectric  bubble  will  approach  to 
the  TE„  mode  poles  of  a  PMC  sphere. 

From  the  above  comparison,  it  is  obvious  that  the  CNR’s  of 
this  group  are  external  resonances  and  similar  to  those  found 
for  the  an  impenetrable  sphere.  Since  these  CNR’s  are  caused 
by  the  surface  creeping  waves  and  are  mainly  determined  by 
the  geometry  and  the  property  of  the  ambient  medium  they 
are  fairly  insensitive  to  the  internal  property.  This  is  clearly 
demonstrated  in  Fig.  5  where  the  CNR’s  for  bubbles  with 
internal  dielectric  constants  of  1  and  2  are  compared.  As  one 
can  see,  both  cases  have  similar  external  CNR’s  locations. 

B.  Internal  Resonances 

Now  the  behavior  of  the  second  group  of  CNR’s  found 
in  Fig.  3  will  be  examined  by  replotting  the  poles  in  the  />:,/ 
space  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Notice  that  most  external  poles  are 
not  included  here.  Three  major  features  are  observed  from 
this  group  of  CNR’s  are:  1)  all  the  poles  have  imaginary  parts 
greater  than  4.3  indicating  a  low  bound  of  damping  factors; 
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Fig.  4.  Pole  comparison  for  dielectric  bubbles  and  for  PMC  spheres. 


Fig.  5.  Comparison  of  surface  wave  poles  for  dielectric  bubbles  with  differ¬ 
ent  internal  permittivity. 


2)  smaller  imaginary  parts  compared  to  most  external  poles 
studied  earlier  suggest  lower  damped  resonances  and  more 
practical  use;  3)  TE-mode  poles  have  smaller  imaginary  parts 
than  those  of  TM-mode  poles.  In  fact,  all  TE-mode  poles  tends 
to  have  the  same  imaginary  parts.  Further  discussion  of  this 
behavior  is  explored  below. 

Physically,  a  dielectric  bubble  and  a  PEC  spherical  cavity 
of  the  same  size  and  internal  material  are  similar  as  far 
as  the  internal  resonances  are  concerned.  However,  the  for¬ 
mer  experiences  damping  due  to  energy  leakage  through  the 
penetrable  surface  and  the  latter  is  undamped.  The  resonant 
frequency  is  determined  by  the  coherent  condition  including 
the  propagation  phase,  the  phase  of  surface  reflection  at  each 
bounce  and  the  phase  jumps  due  to  caustics.  Since  all  these 
properties  are  the  same  between  a  dielectric  bubble  and  a  PEC 
spherical  cavity,  one  would  expect  them  to  have  a  very  similar 
resonant  spectrum.  This  prediction  is  verified  by  comparing 
their  resonant  frequencies  of  the  first  two  modes  (s  =  1,2) 


for  the  lowest  five  orders  (n  =  1,  •  •  • ,  5),  as  shown  in  Table  I. 
Indeed,  very  similar  resonant  frequencies  are  observed  for 
both  cases.  This  indicates  that  this  group  of  CNR’s  shares 
the  same  resonant  mechanism  as  were  previously  found  for 
a  spherical  PEC  cavity.  This  important  discovery  suggests 
that  these  CNR’s  are  internal  type  and  are  insensitive  to  the 
external  medium. 

The  damping  factors  for  a  spherical  PEC  cavity  and  a 
dielectric  bubble  are  completely  different.  The  CNR’s  for 
the  PEC  cavity  are  nondamped,  however,  the  CNR’s  for  a 
dielectric  bubble  are  damped  due  to  the  energy  leakage  through 
the  partial  transmission  process  occurring  at  each  internal 
reflection.  In  order  to  understand  their  damping  behavior, 
the  spherical  interface  is  locally  approximated  by  a  plane 
interface  near  the  reflection  points.  At  each  internal  reflection, 
partial  energy  leaks  out  the  sphere  through  the  transmission 
process  and  the  magnitude  of  the  remained  wave  decreases 
according  to  the  reflection  coefficient,  which  is  determined  by 
the  incident  angle,  the  polarization,  and  the  internal/external 
dielectric  contrast.  Assume  that  a  particular  internal  resonant 
mode  is  formed  by  a  plane  wave  experiencing  M  internal 
reflections  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  7.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the 
time  period  T  is  M(2acos9i) /vd ,  where  a  is  the  radius,  9\ 
is  the  incident  angle,  and  vd  —  1/, ftdiM  is  the  internal  phase 
velocity.  Define  an  effective  damping  factor  (EDF)  ae  and  the 
normalized  effective  damping  factor  (NEDF)  y  as 


-aeT  — 


jM 


=  \R\“  i.e 

Vd 

2  a  cos  9i 


aP  —  — 


In  |  R  |  and 


X  =  — «e  =  1  In |-R|. 

Vd  2  cos  Vi 


(9) 

(10) 


The  reflection  coefficient  R  is  defined  as 

_  zx/  cos  9t-  zd/  cos  9j 
Zx/  cos  9t  +  Zd/ cos  9i 1 
cos  9 1  Zd  cos  9, 

Zx  cos  9t  +  Zd  cos  9i 


(11) 


where  Zx  —  \J px/tx,  Zd  —  \J ‘ p-d, / e. d-  and  9t  is  the  refraction 
angle. 

The  NEDF  for  the  current  bubble  case  whose  internal  and 
external  dielectric  constants  are  one  and  six,  respectively,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  8.  Note  that  y  for  both  TE  and  TM  mode 
are  always  larger  than  0.43  which  corresponds  to  waves 
bounced  back  and  forth  along  the  radial  direction,  similar  to 
a  “Fabry-Perot  resonator.”  Note  that  TE  modes  have  much 
smaller  damping  than  TM  modes.  The  behavior  of  the  NEDF 
predicts  correctly  the  imaginary  parts  of  the  actual  CNR’s 
observed  in  Fig.  6.  The  damping  behavior  of  the  internal 
CNR’s  of  a  dielectric  bubble  can  be  predicted  by  a  simple 
model  involving  multiple  reflections.  As  the  dielectric  contrast 
increases,  the  amplitude  of  the  reflection  coefficient  also 
increases.  The  resonance  becomes  less  damped. 


IV.  CNR’s  For  General  Dielectric  Spheres 

The  CNR  behavior  for  general  dielectric  spheres  is  now  in¬ 
vestigated  by  considering  the  internal  and  external  resonances 
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Fig.  6.  Normalized  poles  (kda  space)  for  a  dielectric  bubble. 


TABLE  I 

Comparing  the  Normalized  Resonant  Frequencies  Re(Aya)  of 
the  First  and  Second  Modes  (s  =  1,2)  Poles  (n  =  1,  ■  ■  ■ ,  5) 
for  a  Dielectric  Bubble  with  Those  for  a  PEC  Bubble 


kda 

Dielectric  Bubble 

PEC  Spherical  Cavity 

n 

TE„,! 

te„,2 

TMnil 

TMn,2 

TE„,i 

TE„i2 

TMnil 

tm„,2 

i 

4.52 

7.77 

2.81 

6.12 

4.49 

7.73 

2.74 

6.12 

2 

5.80 

9.13 

4.00 

7.51 

5.76 

9.10 

3.87 

7.44 

3 

7.02 

10.48 

5.12 

8.77 

6.99 

10.42 

4.97 

8.72 

4 

8.20 

11.68 

6.28 

9.98 

8.18 

11.71 

6.06 

9.97 

5 

9.38 

12.99 

7.38 

11.24 

9.36 

12.97 

7.14 

11.19 

Fig.  7.  An  internal  wave  going  through  multiple  internal  reflections. 

separately.  Let  us  first  examine  the  CNR’s  for  a  dielectric 
sphere  (er  =  9)  in  free-space,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  poles 
are  plotted  in  /,:,/«  space  to  focus  on  the  internal  CNR’s. 


Fig.  8.  Normalized  effective  damping  factors  (NEDF’s)  \  for  dielectric 
bubble  with  internal  and  external  dielectric  being  one  and  six,  respectively. 

Only  a  few  of  the  external  CNR’s  are  visible  as  indicated 
by  '‘surface  wave  poles.”  These  CNR’s  show  quite  different 
behavior  compared  to  those  for  the  bubbles. 

A.  Internal  Resonances 

Several  noticeable  features  are  observed  from  Fig.  7.  Both 
TE  and  TM  modes  can  have  very  small  imaginary  parts 
and,  thus,  small  damping.  This  is  very  important  for  practical 
applications.  Second,  all  internal  TE-mode  CNR’s  are  located 
to  the  left  of  a  certain  vertical  line  Imf/, :,_/«)  ~  0.38.  Third, 
the  imaginary  parts  of  all  internal  TM-mode  CNR’s  increase 
first  as  their  order  numbers  increase  and  then  decrease  after 
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Fig.  9.  Normalized  poles  for  a  dielectric  sphere  (e,  =  9)  in  free-space. 


TABLE  II 

Comparing  the  Normalized  Resonant  Frequencies  Re(d,ja)  of 
the  First  Mode  (,s  =  1)  Poles  of  Order  n  =  1,  •  •  • ,  5,  for  a 
Dielectric  Sphere  (er  =  9)  with  Those  for  a  PMC  Spherical  Cavity 


kja 

Dielectric  Sphere 

PMC  bubble 

n 

TMnil 

TM„,2 

TE„,a 

TE„i2 

tmBi1 

TM„,2 

teBi1 

TE„,2 

i 

4.37 

7.75 

3.05 

6.18 

4.49 

7.73 

2.74 

6.12 

2 

5.32 

9.08 

4.37 

7.60 

5.76 

9.10 

3.87 

7.44 

3 

6.71 

10.15 

5.69 

8.90 

6.99 

10.42 

4.97 

8.72 

4 

8.03 

11.23 

6.95 

10.31 

8.18 

11.71 

6.06 

9.97 

5 

9.23 

12.52 

8.09 

11.57 

9.36 

12.97 

7.14 

11.19 

a  certain  order  of  numbers.  The  lowest  branch  TM  modes 
become  less  damped  after  the  very  first  pole.  All  these  features 
will  be  examined  below. 

It  was  shown  that  the  resonant  frequencies  inside  a  dielectric 
bubble  are  very  close  to  those  inside  a  PEC  spherical  cavity 
(see  Tables  I)  since  both  have  similar  geometrical  properties 
except  that  the  dielectric  bubble  has  a  penetrable  boundary, 
which  results  in  damped  resonances.  Similarly,  one  would 
expect  the  internal  resonant  frequencies  for  a  dielectric  sphere 
to  be  close  to  those  for  a  PMC  spherical  cavity.  This  pre¬ 
diction  is  immediately  verified  by  the  close  agreement  when 
comparing  the  resonant  frequencies  of  the  first  two  modes 
(s  —  1,2)  for  the  five  lowest  orders  (n  —  1,  •  •  • ,  5),  as  shown 
in  Table  II.  The  internal  dielectric  constant  for  both  cases  is 
equal  to  nine.  Therefore,  the  internal  CNR’s  for  a  dielectric 
sphere  are  caused  by  the  same  internal  reflection  mechanism 
as  a  in  dielectric-filled  PMC  bubble. 

It  was  shown  that  the  internal  CNR  damping  behavior 
associated  with  a  dielectric  bubble  can  be  predicted  from 


normalized  effective  damping  factor  (NEDF).  Its  damping  was 
due  to  the  partially  reflected  waves.  Here,  the  NEDF  is  used 
again  to  predict  the  internal  CNR  damping  behavior  associated 
with  a  dielectric  sphere.  The  new  NEDF  plot  is  shown  in 
Fig.  10. 

Total  reflections  occurs  when  the  incident  angle  9,  is  greater 
than  the  critical  angle  9C,  where  sin(?c  =  1  /  v/9  ~  0.33.  It  is 
also  noticed  that  for  TM  mode,  a  zero  reflection  occurs  at  the 
Brewster  angle  9b  where  yin  9b  —  0.3163.  It  is  also  noticed 
that  x  f°r  the  TE  modes  are  always  smaller  than  0.35  and 
decrease  as  yin  9,  increases  until  9,  reaches  the  critical  angle 
9C.  Beyond  the  critical  angle  y  becomes  zero  and  the  CNR 
becomes  undamped.  For  the  TM  mode,  y  first  increases  from 
0.35  as  9i  increases  in  the  9\  <  9b  region.  In  9b  <  9,  <  9C 
region,  y  decreases  to  zero  again  and  remains  to  be  zero  for 
9,  >9C.  It  is  intriguing  to  notice  that  this  unique  TM  mode 
“turning  back”  behavior  agrees  with  what  observed  in  Fig.  6. 
Further  investigation  about  the  turning  point  using  the  previous 
relation  sin#,-  ~  (n  +  1/2/R e(/y/a))  with  Im(/y/a)  much 
less  than  R e(/y/a))  shows  that  the  turning  points  occur  when 
9i  ~  9  b  ■ 

B.  Internal  and  External  CNR  Coupling 

In  Fig.  9,  the  internal  and  external  CNR’s  for  dielectric 
sphere  (er  =  9)  in  free-space  are  well  separated  due  to 
the  very  different  imaginary  part  (or  damping  factor).  As 
the  dielectric  difference  between  the  sphere  and  the  ambient 
medium  decreases,  the  internal  reflection  coefficient  decrease 
and,  thus,  the  damping  increases.  This  will  move  the  internal 
CNR’s  closer  to  the  external  CNR’s.  Figs.  11  and  12  plot  the 
CNR’s  for  dielectric  spheres  whose  dielectric  constants  are 
six  and  three,  respectively.  Comparing  these  with  Fig.  9,  one 
can  clearly  see  that  the  internal  CNR’s  become  more  damped. 
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Fig.  10.  Normalized  effective  damping  factor  (NEDF)  \  for  dielectric  sphere 
with  internal  and  external  dielectric  constant  being  nine  and  one,  respectively. 


Fig.  11.  Normalized  poles  for  a  dielectric  sphere  (e,  =  G)  in  free-space. 

Fig.  1 1  shows  that  some  external  pole  locations  belonging  to 
the  left-most  string  have  been  affected.  This  results  in  an 
unusual  properties  of  this  string.  Much  stronger  coupling  is 
also  seen  in  Fig.  12  where  the  behavior  of  the  first  string  of 
external  CNR’s  have  been  completely  altered  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  line.  The  vertical  spacing  of  this  string  is  no  longer  the 
same  as  would  be  expected  from  a  purely  external  resonances. 
The  spacing  of  the  high-order  poles  becomes  similar  to  that 
of  internal  resonances.  Strictly  speaking,  one  can  no  longer 
classify  them  as  either  internal  or  external  resonances. 

C.  External  Resonances 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  resonant  frequencies  and  damping 
factors  of  external  modes  for  a  dielectric  bubble  are  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  for  an  impenetrable  PMC  sphere  due  to  the  similar 
surface  wave  mechanism  caused  by  the  continuous  curvature 
diffraction.  It  was  also  shown  that  those  external  modes  are 


insensitive  to  the  internal  medium.  Similar  properties  will  be 
shown  to  exist  for  the  external  resonances  associated  with  a 
dielectric  sphere  except  that  the  PMC  sphere  is  replaced  by 
a  PEC  sphere  and  the  damping  factors  of  the  TE  modes  are 
more  sensitive  to  the  internal  medium.  Fig.  13  plots  the  poles 
for  a  dielectric  sphere  (er  =  9)  in  free-space  in  the  kxa  space. 
The  TE-  and  TM-mode  poles  are  marked  by  “o”  and 
respectively.  For  comparison,  the  normalized  TE  and  TM  poles 
associated  with  a  PEC  sphere  are  also  plotted  and  marked  by 
“x”  and  respectively.  The  following  discussion  focuses 
on  the  external  resonant  poles  indicated  by  the  strings  marked 
by  A,  B,C,-  ■  -  j  etc.  As  one  can  see,  the  TM  poles  are  located 
very  close  to  those  for  a  PEC  sphere  except  for  string  A 
whose  locations  are  affected  by  the  internal  resonance  poles, 
as  discussed  earlier.  It  is  also  observed  that  all  the  external 
TE-mode  poles  deviate  from  the  PEC  poles  toward  higher 
damping  factors  (i.e.,  right  of  the  figure).  Nevertheless,  all  TE- 
mode  resonant  frequencies  remain  close  to  those  associated 
with  a  PEC  sphere  whose  resonant  frequencies  are  determined 
by  the  phase  velocities  of  the  surface  creeping  waves  and 
independent  of  internal  material.  Therefore,  it  is  concluded 
that  the  external  resonances  of  a  dielectric  sphere  are  caused 
by  creeping  waves  similar  to  those  on  a  PEC  sphere  except 
that  the  former  have  larger  damping  factors.  For  impenetrable 
spheres,  the  damping  is  due  to  the  continuous  power  lost  by 
radiating  waves  away  from  the  spherical  surface  along  the 
tangent  direction.  For  a  dielectric  sphere,  in  addition  to  the 
radiation  tangent  to  the  surface,  part  of  energy  is  continuously 
shedding  into  the  sphere  at  the  critical  angle  direction.  The 
existence  of  such  a  wave  mechanism  was  first  suggested  by 
van  der  Hulst  [21]  while  studying  the  resonant  peaks  observed 
in  the  scattered  fields  from  rain  droplets.  This  unique  process 
does  not  occur  in  the  dielectric  bubble  case  since  no  internal 
critical  angle  exists. 

As  the  dielectric  contrast  decreases,  the  -1-string  pole  lo¬ 
cations  become  severely  distorted  as  the  internal  CNR  poles 
move  further  away  from  the  real  axis  as  discussed  earlier.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  Fig.  14.  All  other  surface  wave  poles  also 
move  farther  away  from  the  PEC  poles  to  the  right,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  14. 

V.  Summary  and  Conclusion 

The  main  contribution  of  this  study  is  to  provide  a  simple 
physical  interpretation  for  predicting  the  resonance  behavior  of 
a  general  dielectric  sphere.  This  is  achieved  by:  1)  interpreting 
the  internal  standing  waves  as  internal  bouncing  waves  whose 
incident  angles  upon  the  sphere  boundary  are  determined  by 
k<i(i  and  n;  2)  relating  the  internal  and  external  resonances 
to  those  for  impenetrable  cavities  and  spheres,  respectively; 
and  3)  using  a  simple  flat  interface  reflection/transmission 
model  and  the  newly  defined  effective  damping  factor  (EDF) 
to  correctly  predict  the  damping  behavior  of  the  internal 
resonances. 

The  resonances  of  a  dielectric  sphere  (or  bubble)  were 
separated  into  external  modes  and  internal  modes.  The  former 
are  caused  by  the  surface  creeping  waves  and  have  been  shown 
to  be  very  similar  to  PEC  (or  PMC)  spheres.  These  external 
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Fig.  14.  Normalized  poles  for  a  dielectric  sphere  (e,\  =  3eo  )  in  free-space.  (o)  TE  modes  (  +  )  TM  modes  (.r)  TE  modes  for  PEC  sphere  (*)  TM 
modes  for  PEC  sphere. 


resonances  are  fairly  independent  of  internal  material.  They 
are  also  found  to  have  much  larger  damping  factors  compared 
to  the  internal  resonances  and,  thus,  are  less  important  in 
practice.  The  internal  resonances  associated  with  a  dielectric 
sphere  (or  bubble)  were  shown  to  be  related  to  internal 
bouncing  waves  which  experience  multiple  reflections.  Their 
resonant  frequencies  were  shown  to  be  close  to  those  of 
an  impenetrable  PMC  (or  PEC)  bubble  filled  with  the  same 
dielectric  material.  It  was  also  found  that  the  internal  res¬ 
onances  associated  with  a  dielectric  bubble  are  mainly  in 
the  radial  direction.  The  damping  of  internal  resonances  is 
determined  by  the  amount  of  energy  transmitted  out  at  each 
internal  reflection.  For  both  dielectric  sphere  and  bubble, 
it  was  found  that  the  internal  TE  modes  are  usually  less 
damped  than  the  TM  modes.  For  dielectric  spheres,  it  is 
interesting  to  find  that  higher  TM  modes  could  have  very 
small  damping  factors  when  the  internal  incident  angle  is 
larger  than  the  Brewster  angle.  A  final  note  here  is  that  almost 
all  external  resonance  poles  and  off-axis  internal  resonance 
poles  do  not  satisfy  the  large  argument  approximation,  i.e., 
ka  (§>  n.  Therefore,  they  are  often  not  included  in  the 
literature  that  studies  the  resonances  using  large  argument 
approximations. 

From  this  study,  it  was  found  that  the  internal  CNR’s  are 
less  damped  than  the  external  ones.  It  was  also  found  that  the 
internal  CNR’s  for  a  dielectric  sphere  are  much  less  damped 
than  those  for  a  dielectric  bubble.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
expected  that  the  CNR’s  for  buried  plastic  land  mines  would 
correspond  to  the  bubble  case  and  would  be  highly  damped. 
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A  Novel  Signal  Processing  Technique  for  Clutter 
Reduction  in  GPR  Measurements  of  Small,  Shallow 

Land  Mines 

Andria  van  der  Merwe  and  Inder  J.  Gupta 


Abstract — In  this  paper,  a  signal  processing  technique  is  devel¬ 
oped  to  reduce  clutter  due  to  ground  bounce  in  ground  penetrating 
radar  (GPR)  measurements.  This  technique  is  especially  useful 
when  a  GPR  is  used  to  detect  subsurface  antipersonnel  mines.  The 
GPR  clutter  is  modeled  using  a  simple  parametric  model.  Buried 
mine  and  clutter  contributions  are  separated  through  a  pair  of 
coupled  iterative  procedures.  The  algorithm  outperforms  existing 
clutter  reduction  approaches  and  also  yields  target  features  that 
are  useful  for  detection  and  identification  of  these  mines.  The 
proposed  technique  effectively  reduces  clutter  resulting  in  a 
significant  decrease  in  false  alarm  rates. 

Index  Terms — Clutter,  ground  penetrating  radar  (GPR),  land 
mines. 


I.  Introduction 

THE  global  land  mine  crisis  is  creating  immense  social  and 
economic  problems  worldwide  [1],  [2],  Safe  and  cost  ef¬ 
fective  methods  for  clearing  these  mines  are  therefore  needed.  A 
promising  sensor  for  detecting  anti  personnel  mines  is  a  ground 
penetrating  radar  [3],  However,  GPR  performs  inadequately  due 
to  clutter,  which  dominates  the  data  and  obscures  the  mine  in¬ 
formation  (the  dominant  clutter  contributors  being  the  strong 
returns  received  from  the  rough  ground  surface).  These  clutter 
contributions  vary  with  soil  conditions  and/or  surface  roughness 
and  lead  to  uncertainty  in  the  measurements. 

Antipersonnel  mines  are  buried  at  shallow  depths.  Thus,  re¬ 
turns  from  the  mines  and  that  from  the  rough  ground  interface 
overlap  in  time.  It  is  very  difficult  to  discriminate  these  coin¬ 
cident  responses.  Mines  are  made  out  of  plastic  materials  and 
buried  in  lossy  soil.  The  relative  returns  from  the  mines  are 
therefore  very  low  in  energy.  Commonly  used  complex  natural 
resonance  frequencies  are  highly  damped  due  to  the  lack  of  di¬ 
electric  contrast  between  the  soil  and  the  mine  and  are  thus  not 
suitable  for  detection  [4].  The  GPR  also  receives  returns  from 
other  subsurface  inhomogeneities,  for  example  rocks,  tree  roots, 
or  small  pieces  of  metal  in  the  ground,  which  leads  to  high  levels 
of  false  alarms.  Due  to  these  physical  limitations,  clutter  reduc- 
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tion  and  detection  of  small  shallow  land  mines  are  very  chal¬ 
lenging. 

In  this  paper,  a  new  signal  processing  technique,  which  can 
be  used  to  reduce  clutter  through  data  preprocessing,  is  pre¬ 
sented.  As  opposed  to  most  current  clutter  reduction  techniques, 
which  model  clutter  statistically  [5]— [7],  the  new  clutter  reduc¬ 
tion  technique  models  clutter  using  parametric  modeling.  Fre¬ 
quency  domain  basis  functions  are  developed  to  represent  the 
clutter  and  the  mine  contributions  in  GPR  data.  An  iterative 
signal  processing  algorithm  is  developed  to  estimate  the  un¬ 
known  parameters  in  the  basis  functions  and  reduce  the  clutter. 
The  algorithm  developed  in  this  paper  improves  existing  signal 
processing  techniques  by  incorporating  an  adaptive  basis  func¬ 
tion  for  clutter  representation.  The  new  algorithm  is  robust  to 
the  variability  of  clutter  between  measurements  and  accounts 
for  the  uncertainty  in  GPR  clutter  characteristics.  The  fact  that 
land  mines  are  buried  at  shallow  depths  and  that  the  returns  from 
land  mines  are  small  relative  to  that  of  the  clutter  are  compen¬ 
sated  for  in  the  new  processing  technique.  Note  that  the  returns 
from  subsurface  inhomogeneities,  for  example,  rocks  and  tree 
roots  are  also  treated  as  part  of  the  clutter  here.  To  access  the 
performance  of  the  clutter  reduction  technique,  the  cross  corre¬ 
lation  between  a  reference  signature  of  the  target  of  interest  and 
the  clutter  reduced  data  is  used.  To  quantify  the  performance 
of  the  clutter  reduction  processing,  improvement  in  the  detec¬ 
tion  is  accessed  through  detector  receiver-operating-character¬ 
istic  (ROC)  curves.  Note  that  the  clutter  reduction  processing 
precedes  the  detector.  A  simple  matched  filter,  formulated  to 
account  for  the  uncertainty  in  the  placement  of  the  mine  is  used 
as  a  detector. 

The  proposed  technique  is  applied  to  some  simulated  as  well 
as  some  measured  GPR  data.  A  two-dimensional  (2-D)  finite- 
difference-time-domain  (FDTD)  algorithm  is  implemented  to 
simulate  land  mines  buried  in  a  lossy  clay  medium  under  a  rough 
ground  surface.  The  FDTD  technique  is  chosen  here  because  it 
is  ideally  suited  for  modeling  scatterers  surrounded  by  inhomo¬ 
geneous  media,  and  does  not  require  complicated  Green’s  func¬ 
tions,  which  is  typically  used  in  the  method  of  moments.  An¬ 
other  advantage  of  using  the  FDTD  technique  is  that  the  wide 
band  nature  of  the  GPR  sensor  can  easily  be  incorporated  into 
the  formulation. 

The  rest  of  this  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  Some  existing 
clutter  reduction  techniques  are  discussed  in  Section  II.  The  pro¬ 
posed  iterative  clutter  reduction  technique  is  developed  in  Sec¬ 
tion  III.  A  brief  description  of  the  FDTD  simulation  is  given  in 
Section  IV.  In  Section  V  clutter  reduction  is  shown  using  both 
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(b) 

Fig.  1.  Illustrations  of  the  total  simulated  data  and  the  reference  target 
signature  (a)  in  the  frequency  domain  and  (b)  in  the  time  domain.  The  reference 
signature  is  shown  in  the  broken  line.  The  total  data  in  the  frequency  domain 
has  been  displaced  by  10  dB. 

simulated  as  well  as  measured  GPR  data.  A  quantitative  per¬ 
formance  evaluation  of  the  new  clutter  reduction  technique  is 
presented  in  Section  VI.  Section  VII  contains  conclusions. 

II.  Existing  Data  Processing  Techniques 

Some  state-of-the-art  clutter  reduction  techniques  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  section.  These  techniques  proceed  by  estimating 
the  coherent  component  of  the  clutter.  The  coherent  component 
will  generally  be  the  dominant  clutter  contributor  and  it  will  be 
confined  to  early  observation  times. 

The  coherent  clutter  component  originates  at  the  ground  sur¬ 
face.  Early  time  gating  can  therefore  be  used  to  reduce  this 
component  of  the  clutter.  However,  for  shallow  targets  the  re¬ 
sponses  from  the  targets  and  that  from  the  clutter  overlap  and 
choosing  an  appropriate  time  gate  is  very  challenging.  This  can 
clearly  be  seen  from  the  time  domain  curves  shown  in  Fig.  1(b). 
The  reference  target  is  buried  at  a  depth  of  2.5  cm.  Due  to  the 
overlap  between  the  return  from  the  shallow  target  and  that  from 
the  ground  surface  response,  the  target  contributions  will  be  re¬ 
moved  using  time  gating.  Another  drawback  of  this  approach  is 
that  the  side  lobes  of  the  ground  return  dominate  the  late  time 
that  will  obscure  contributions  from  deeper  targets. 

Another  method  of  clutter  reduction  is  complex  average  sub¬ 
traction.  An  estimate  of  the  average  is  obtained  by  calculating 


the  mean  of  a  number  of  measurements  without  a  buried  object 
[8].  However,  in  reality,  the  soil  is  an  inhomogeneous  medium 
and  its  statistical  properties  vary  with  position  along  the  sur¬ 
face.  Thus,  subtracting  the  average  may  not  lead  to  sufficient 
clutter  reduction.  Subtracting  a  moving  average  estimate  of  the 
background  is  another  possible  technique  [9].  The  background 
estimate  will  however  be  affected  by  the  presence  of  an  object, 
and  the  estimate  will  not  be  accurate.  Other  techniques  for  es¬ 
timating  the  background  also  performs  marginally  [10]  due  to 
variations  and  inhomogeneities  of  the  ground. 

Peak  subtraction  has  also  been  proposed  for  reducing  the 
ground  surface  return.  For  example,  the  early  time  peak  can  be 
synthesized  in  the  time  domain  using  a  sine-approximation  and 
subsequently  subtracted  [11].  However,  the  presence  of  shallow 
targets  leads  to  a  bias  in  the  amplitude  and  location  of  the  early 
time  estimate.  Therefore,  clutter  reduction  may  not  be  accurate. 

An  improved  peak  subtraction  approach  has  been  suggested 
where  the  early  time  contributions  are  approximated  using  a  su¬ 
perposition  of  damped  exponentials  in  the  frequency  domain 
[12].  The  TLS-Prony  technique  [13]  is  used  to  estimate  the  nec¬ 
essary  exponential  parameters.  The  estimated  early  time  clutter 
is  then  subtracted  from  the  data  to  reduce  its  contribution.  This 
method  is  referred  to  as  early  time  subtraction  (ETS)  and  is 
equivalent  to  a  single  iteration  of  the  proposed  algorithm. 

The  clutter  reduction  techniques  discussed  above  may  reduce 
the  coherent  component  of  the  ground  clutter,  but  the  incoherent 
component  of  the  clutter,  which  is  typically  spread  out  in  time, 
is  still  present  in  the  data.  Assuming  that  the  incoherent  clutter 
can  be  represented  as  a  random  process  with  known  statistics, 
a  whitening  filter  can  be  used  to  account  for  this  component  of 
the  clutter.  The  whitening  filter  is  applied  to  the  GPR  problem  in 
[5].  The  clutter  statistics  are  determined  from  many  realizations 
of  the  rough  surface.  The  whitening  filter  is  implemented  as  a 
linear  prediction  error  filter  [14].  A  limitation  of  this  technique 
is  the  fact  that  in  reality,  the  soil  is  an  inhomogeneous  medium 
and  therefore,  its  statistical  properties  vary  with  position  along 
the  surface.  Any  mismatch  in  the  clutter  statistics  used  to  design 
the  filter  and  that  of  the  GPR  data  degrades  the  performance  of 
the  whitening  filter.  Clutter  is  therefore  present  in  the  data  after 
processing. 

Accurate  estimation  of  the  clutter  is  crucial  in  all  the  above 
techniques.  Finding  an  unbiased  estimate  is  indeed  a  very  chal¬ 
lenging  task  due  to  the  uncertainty  and  variation  in  the  ground 
scattering.  Approaches  that  incorporate  estimates  that  are  robust 
to  changes  in  the  scattering  from  environment  and  take  the  vari¬ 
ability  of  the  medium  into  account  show  more  promise  in  this 
application.  Such  a  technique  is  developed  in  this  paper  and  is 
discussed  next. 

III.  Proposed  Clutter  Reduction  Technique 

In  the  case  of  high  resolution,  ultra-wideband  (UWB)  GPR 
where  only  a  small  spot  on  the  ground  surface  is  illuminated, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  scattered  response  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  superposition  of  responses  from  individual  scattering 
mechanisms.  Based  on  this  observation  the  total  scattered  field 
received  by  the  GPR  can  be  represented  as 

S(u>)  —  Hc(u>) +  T(u>) +  n(u>)  (1) 
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where  Hc( u>)  represents  the  clutter  contributions,  T{w)  repre¬ 
sents  the  contribution  from  the  desired  target,  n( u>)  represents 
additive  Gaussian  noise,  and  to  —  2irf.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  Hc(lu)  represents  all  the  unwanted  contributions,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  scattering  from  the  rough  surface  as  well  as  interaction 
terms  and  contributions  from  subsurface  soil  inhomogeneities. 
These  unwanted  contributions  are  collectively  referred  to  as 
clutter.  Furthermore,  it  is  assumed  that  scattering  from  only 
a  single  target  contributes  to  the  response  and  that  the  effects 
of  neighboring  subsurface  scatterers  are  negligible.  These 
assumptions  are  reasonable  in  the  case  of  the  small  illuminated 
area  of  interest  here,  but  need  to  be  addressed  in  future  research. 

The  individual  contributions  in  (1)  are  represented  using  para¬ 
metric  basis  functions.  First  consider  the  development  of  the 
functional  form  of  the  clutter  basis  function.  An  exact  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  model  of  the  scattering  should  include  parameters 
such  as  the  physical  optics  reflection  coefficient  and  radius  of 
curvature  to  succinctly  describe  the  local  scattering  features. 
However,  the  objective  of  the  present  study  is  clutter  reduction 
and  a  parametric  function  is  therefore  chosen  that  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  match  the  frequency  dependent  behavior  of  the  clutter 
in  a  given  GPR  measurement.  A  possible  functional  form  of 
the  basis  function  is  found  from  the  frequency  dependence  of 
canonical  scatterers  as  predicted  by  the  geometrical  theory  of 
diffraction  [15].  This  has  been  used  to  extract  features  from  SAR 
measurements  of  airborne  targets  by  Moses  and  Potter  [16].  An¬ 
other  possibility  is  to  use  a  damped  exponential  model  [17].  The 
latter  model  is  suggested  here  because  it  is  simple  and  compu¬ 
tational  attractive  algorithms  are  available  for  estimating  its  pa¬ 
rameters.  Using  the  damped  exponential  model 

A' 

Hc{w)  =  YlA*e-"ake~iwtk  (2) 

k- 1 

where  K  is  the  total  number  of  damped  exponential  terms 
needed  to  model  the  clutter,  ak  is  the  damping  factor,  and  tk  is 
the  time  delay  of  the  kth  term  for  k  —  1,  •  •  • ,  K.  Although  the 
unknown  parameters  cannot  be  associated  with  any  physical 
scattering  mechanisms,  these  effectively  model  the  clutter 
contributions.  This  will  be  shown  using  multiple  examples  in 
Section  V. 

The  targets  of  interest  have  a  regular,  fixed  shape  with  a 
known  geometry.  It  is  assumed  that  a  reference  signature  Tr(u>) 
for  the  target  of  interest  is  known  or  can  easily  be  obtained. 
The  reference  signature  can  be  obtained  from  a  simulation 
of  the  target  in  a  homogeneous  medium.  Another  method  is 
to  simulate  the  target  buried  deep  underneath  a  flat  ground 
surface.  The  flat  surface  response  is  subtracted  and  time  gating 
is  used  to  separate  the  return  from  the  target.  In  the  case  of 
measured  data,  the  reference  signature  is  extracted  from  a 
calibration  measurement  of  the  desired  target  buried  deep 
below  the  ground  surface.  The  buried  target  return  in  (1)  differs 
from  this  reference  signature  in  two  ways.  First,  the  depth  of 
the  subsurface  target  is  unknown  and  second,  the  level  of  the 
scattering  may  be  different  from  that  of  the  reference  response 
due  to  the  attenuation  of  the  wave  propagating  though  the  soil. 
Plane  wave  propagation  through  a  lossy,  medium  [18]  is  uti¬ 
lized  to  develop  parametric  functions  to  be  used  in  conjunction 


with  the  reference  signature  to  form  a  basis  function  for  the 
target  response.  The  wave  propagating  toward  the  target  will 
be  delayed  with  respect  to  the  time  origin  defined  at  the  ground 
surface.  A  linear  phase  factor  e~3^tr  is  used  to  account  for 
this  time  delay  tr,  which  is  related  to  the  depth  of  the  target. 
To  account  for  the  frequency  independent  component  of  the 
received  signal,  a  complex  amplitude  factor  Ar  is  included  in 
the  model.  To  account  for  the  frequency  dependence  in  the 
loss,  a  damping  factor  e~^lr  is  used  where  7,,  represents  the 
damping  factor.  These  factors  are  combined  to  yield  the  basis 
function  for  the  target 

T(w)  =  Are-^e-^Triu).  (3) 

Note  that  (3)  is  not  an  exact  electromagnetic  model  for  the  re¬ 
sponse  from  a  subsurface  target  buried  in  a  realistic  soil  medium, 
but  it  can  be  used  to  approximate  the  frequency  dependence  of 
the  scattering  from  the  target. 

Using  the  basis  functions  defined  in  (2)  and  (3),  the  GPR  data 
S(ui)  can  be  represented  by 

A' 

S(w)  =  Y  Ake~"ak e~iwtk  +  Are~^ e-juJt-Tr(co)  +  n(w) 

k= 1 

(4) 

with  the  parameters,  as  defined  above.  The  unknown  parameters 
can  be  estimated  and  substituted  into  (4)  to  reconstruct  the  target 
and  clutter  contributions.  Conceptually,  the  estimated  clutter  can 
be  subtracted  from  the  GPR  data  to  minimize  its  contribution. 
However,  direct  minimization  using  (4)  is  computationally  in¬ 
tensive  and  involves  nonlinear  minimization  over  a  high-dimen¬ 
sional  parameter  space.  To  avoid  the  computational  complexity, 
an  iterative  processing  technique  is  developed.  Apart  from  the 
computational  advantages  of  using  this  procedure,  the  use  of  an 
adaptive  estimation  of  the  unknown  parameters,  accomplished 
by  the  iterative  process,  is  also  essential  in  determining  an  unbi¬ 
ased  clutter  estimate  because  the  clutter  estimate  may  be  biased 
due  the  presence  of  a  shallow  target. 

A  conceptual  block  diagram  of  the  iterative  technique  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  Note  that  the  technique  involves  two  coupled 
iterative  loops.  Subscript  m  indicates  the  iteration  number  of 
the  outer  loop,  and  subscript  n  indicates  the  iteration  number 
of  the  inner  loop.  The  inputs  to  the  algorithm  are  the  total  data 
in  the  frequency  domain  S{oj),  and  the  reference  signature  for 
the  target  of  interest  Tr{w).  The  inner  loop  is  discussed  first. 

Define  the  following  data  set  at  the  mth ,  nth  iteration 

Qm’n(u)  =  5(w)  -  Tm’"-1(w)  (5) 

where  S(u)  represents  the  scattered  field  data  in  (1),  and 
T'"’"— 1  (u)  represents  the  target  estimated  in  the  previous 
iteration.  Note  also  that  an  estimate  of  the  target  is  required  and 
it  is  assumed  that  T1,0(u>)  —  0. 

Represent  the  data  set  Qm’n(uiJ  using  a  superposition  of  com¬ 
plex  damped  exponentials  as  follows: 

Qm'n{u>)  -  Y  K’n  e-^r"  e-^C"  (6) 

k=l 
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Fig.  2.  Block  diagram  of  the  iterative  algorithm. 

where  It  is  the  total  number  of  damped  exponential  terms 
needed  to  model  the  data  set,  a™’"  is  the  damping  factor,  and 
t™',n  is  the  time  delay  of  the  fcth  term  for  k  —  1.  ■  ■  ■  .  T  at 
the  nth,  and  mth  iteration.  The  total  least  square  (TLS)  Prony 
Technique  [13]  is  used  to  estimate  these  parameters.  Some 
of  the  estimated  complex  damped  exponentials  represent  the 
ground  return  and  interaction  terms,  while  others  represent  the 
target,  subsurface  inhomogeneities,  and  noise.  At  this  point,  it 
is  desired  to  estimate  only  the  clutter  contributions.  Thus,  the 
poles  that  represent  the  clutter  should  carefully  be  identified. 
The  fact  that  the  dominant  clutter  resides  in  the  earlier  time 
contributions  is  used  in  choosing  an  appropriate  time  window 
Tg.  Only  the  poles  with  estimated  time  locations  within  this 
time  window  are  selected.  At  first,  when  m  is  small,  a  very 
narrow  window  is  selected  to  ensure  that  the  contribution  from 
the  shallow  target  is  not  removed.  However,  the  first  window 
has  to  be  wide  enough  to  include  at  least  one  high  energy 
clutter  pole.  The  time  window  can  be  adjusted  to  remove  later 
time  clutter  as  well.  This  is  achieved  in  the  outer  loop  and  it 
will  be  discussed  shortly.  The  selected  complex  exponential 
parameters  are  used  to  reconstruct  the  estimated  clutter 

1  r  ■ .  ,7i 

c™-»  =  ]T  (7) 

k= 1 

where  Im>n  <  It  and  A™',n,  a™’"  and  f™’"  represent  the  com¬ 
plex  exponential  parameters  of  the  fcth  pole  within  the  selected 
time  window  at  the  nth,  mth  iteration.  Note  that  the  number  of 
complex  poles  as  well  as  the  estimated  parameters  may  change 
from  one  iteration  to  the  next.  The  number  of  exponential  terms 
Im>n  needed  to  model  the  clutter  in  a  particular  measurement 
typically  depends  on  the  surface  roughness.  A  higher  number 
of  terms  is  required  to  model  the  scattering  from  a  rougher  sur¬ 
face. 

Subtracting  the  estimated  clutter  from  the  GPR  data  yields 
the  residual  data  set  defined  as 

Rm’n(co)  =  S(w)  -  Cm’n(uj)  (8) 


which  contains  the  leftover  clutter  contributions  and/or  the 
target  contribution.  The  residual  data  set  is  used  to  obtain  an 
estimate  of  the  target  contributions.  The  unknown  parameters 
in  the  target  basis  function  are  determined  by  minimizing  the 
least  squares  error  (LSE)  between  the  target  model  and  the 
residual  data  set 

Error'"’"  (9) 

.  Wi 

(9) 

where  u>i  and  uj\  are  the  end  band  frequencies  and  9  is  the 
parameter  vector  defined  as  9  —  [A]?1’" ,  7’"’" ,  t™,n].  A  sim¬ 
plex  downhill  method  [19]  is  used  to  minimize  (9).  The  simplex 
method  is  desirable  because  it  is  numerically  stable  and  does 
not  require  a  gradient  of  Hessian  of  the  cost  function.  At  con¬ 
vergence,  the  simplex  downhill  optimization  yields  estimates  of 
the  unknown  parameters  which  are  used  in  (3)  to  reconstruct  the 
target  response  at  the  mth,  nth  iteration 

T (w)  =  Af’ne~^'n  Tr{oj).  (10) 

The  inner  loop  iterations  are  terminated  either  when  the 
change  in  the  estimated  target1  is  less  than  a  predefined 
threshold  8  or  when  the  maximum  number  of  iterations  are 
exceeded.  Typical  values  for  the  threshold  is  8  10-3  while 

N  is  selected  to  be  ten.  The  following  output  data  are  obtained 
at  convergence  of  the  inner  loop: 

it'"'''-  residual  data  set; 

T'"’"c  (oj)  estimate  of  the  target  response; 

Z"!,"c  estimate  of  the  time  delay; 

7'"’"c  estimate  of  the  damping  factor. 

Here,  nc  indicates  the  number  of  the  iteration  at  which  the  al¬ 
gorithm  converged  for  a  particular  time  window  Tg  and  thus,  a 
particular  iteration  m.  The  output  available  at  convergence  of 
the  inner  loop  is  the  input  to  the  outer  loop.  The  outer  loop  is 
used  to  increase  the  width  of  the  time  window  Tg.  As  alluded  to 
above,  the  first  time  window  is  selected  very  narrow  to  ensure 
estimation  of  the  early  time  clutter  only.  Thus,  Tg  —  [ta .  t^\  is 
selected  such  that  ta  <  0  and  tij  are  small.2  However,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  remove  the  clutter  at  later  observation  times  as 
well.  This  can  be  achieved  by  increasing  the  time  window  it¬ 
eratively  with  increments  At  until  the  desired  size  of  the  time 
window  Tg  =  [/„ .  Zmax]  is  reached.  The  increment  At  is  small  at 
small  values  of  m  to  prevent  the  removal  of  shallow  target  con¬ 
tributions.  At  larger  values  of  m,  when  most  of  the  target  con¬ 
tributions  have  been  removed,  the  increment  can  be  increased. 
Note  that  for  m  ^  1,  Tm,0(u>)  —  2”"_1,"c,  while  for  m  —  1, 
T1,0(w)  =  0. 

At  convergence  of  the  iterative  procedure,  two  decomposed 
data  sets  are  obtained,  namely,  the  estimated  clutter  contribu¬ 
tion  and  a  residual  data  set.  The  residual  data  set  is  dominated 
by  the  buried  target  signature  which  can  be  further  processed  to 
yield  target  identification  or  detection.  Note  that  the  estimated 

‘(l/P'-’j  1(W)|2  <  <5,  where  En  represents 

the  energy  in  the  estimated  target  at  the  current  iteration. 

2The  reader  is  reminded  that  the  time  origin  is  defined  at  the  ground  surface. 
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Fig.  3.  Schematic  of  the  FDTD  computational  domain. 

target  is  not  used  in  further  processing  since  it  may  lead  to  un¬ 
wanted  detections  for  measurements  without  the  target  of  in¬ 
terest.  In  some  cases  the  residual  data  may  also  contain  the  con¬ 
tributions  from  subsurface  soil  inhomogeneities.  However,  fur¬ 
ther  processing  can  be  done  to  classify  these  as  false  alarms.  The 
algorithm  also  provides  an  estimate  of  the  depth  of  the  buried 
target.  This  estimate  provides  valuable  information  regarding 
the  placement  of  the  mines  in  the  ground.  An  estimate  of  the 
amplitude  of  the  scattering  from  the  target  as  well  as  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  loss  in  the  soil  is  also  obtained.  These  additional 
estimates  may  be  used  as  features  in  target  identification. 

The  performance  of  the  proposed  technique  has  been  evalu¬ 
ated  using  some  simulated  as  well  as  some  measured  GPR  data. 
A  FDTD  algorithm  was  implemented  to  simulate  mines  buried 
in  a  lossy  clay  medium  underneath  a  rough  ground  surface.  A 
brief  description  of  the  FDTD  algorithm  is  given  next. 

IV.  FDTD  Simulation 

The  two-dimensional  (2-D)  FDTD  algorithm  incorporates  a 
lossy  half  space,  rough  surface  and  a  buried  dielectric  target  or 
a  buried  randomly  shaped  inhomogeneity.  The  algorithm  is  im¬ 
plemented  in  the  time  domain,  starting  from  Maxwell’s  equa¬ 
tions  and  employing  the  classical  Yee  algorithm  [20].  The  ge¬ 
ometry  and  dimensions  of  the  FDTD  grid  used  here  are  shown 
in  Fig.  3. 

To  ensure  stability  of  the  FDTD  computations,  the  time  step 
needs  to  satisfy  the  Courant  Stability  condition  [20],  which  re¬ 
lates  the  time  step  At  to  the  spatial  increments  as  follows: 

At  ~  vg(l/A?x  +  1/A hj)  (U) 

where  Ax  and  Ay  are  of  the  spatial  increments  on  the  2-D  grid, 
and  vg  is  the  speed  of  wave  propagation  in  the  soil.  Numerical 
dispersion  causes  the  wave  to  propagate  in  the  FDTD  mesh  at 
a  speed  less  than  the  physical  speed  of  the  wave,  giving  rise  to 
a  non  physical  distortion.  To  combat  this  effect,  the  spatial  dis¬ 
cretization  is  chosen  to  be  more  than  ten  samples  per  wavelength 
at  the  highest  frequency  of  interest  [21], 
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Fig.  4.  Illustrations  of  (a)  the  simulated  target  and  (b)  the  subsurface 
inhomogeneity. 

The  FDTD  grid  is  surrounded  by  an  absorbing  boundary 
condition  to  absorb  outwardly  propagating  waves  at  the  edges 
of  the  finite  computational  domain  [22]-[25].  The  perfectly 
matched  layer  (PML)  is  implemented  here.  Note  that  the 
original  PML  formulation  is  adjusted  when  applied  to  the  lossy 
soil  medium.  The  parameters  for  each  PML  layer  is  chosen  to 
yield  an  impedance  match  with  the  adjacent  medium. 

Plane  wave  incidence  is  studied  here.  Due  to  the  finite  size 
of  the  FDTD  computational  domain,  the  amount  of  energy  in 
the  reflected  waves  is  finite  and  will  be  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  finite  illuminated  spot  on  the  ground  surface  which  is  in 
turn  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  grid  along  the  ground  surface. 
The  plane  wave  has  a  Gaussian  pulse  shape.  The  parameters 
of  the  Gaussian  pulse  are  chosen  such  that  the  incident  field 
has  most  of  its  energy  in  the  frequency  band  between  1  GHz 
and  5  GHz.  Results  are  presented  for  normal  incidence  and  TE, 
polarization.  All  scattered  fields  are  observed  in  backscatter. 

In  our  simulation,  the  interface  between  the  soil  and  the  free 
space  is  modeled  as  a  rough  surface.  The  surface  roughness  is 
assumed  to  have  a  Gaussian  spectrum  [26]. 3  The  spatial  corre¬ 
lation  function  for  the  rough  surface  is  defined  as 

p{x)  —  h2e~x~/l~  (12) 

where  h  is  the  root  mean  square  (RMS)  surface  height,  and  l 
is  the  correlation  length.  The  interface  (surface  profile)  varies 
randomly  between  surface  generations. 

A  deterministic  target,  which  is  composed  of  a  homogeneous, 
loss  less  dielectric  medium,  is  also  considered  in  these  simula¬ 
tions.  The  relative  dielectric  constant  of  the  target  is  fixed  at 
er  =  3.5,  which  is  a  typical  value  for  plastic  land  mines  [27], 
The  cross  section  is  chosen  to  be  representative  of  commercial 
plastic  land  mines.  A  schematic  of  the  dimensions  and  geom¬ 
etry  of  the  target  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  depth  of  the  target  is 
defined  as  the  distance  d  between  the  top  of  the  target  and  the 
mean  position  of  the  rough  surface  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  depth 
is  varied  between  1.25  cm  and  10  cm  here. 

Scattering  from  randomly  shaped  subsurface  inhomo¬ 
geneities  is  also  studied  here.  Soil  inhomogeneities,  for 

3The  actual  distribution  for  the  surface  roughness  is  an  area  of  current  re- 
search.  Note  that  the  proposed  clutter  reduction  technique  is  independent  of  this 
distribution. 
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example,  refilled  trench  holes,  rocks,  tree  roots,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular,  disturbed  clay  introduces  a  distortion  of  the  received 
waveform,  which  depends  on  the  location  and  characteristics 
of  the  inhomogeneity.  The  intensity  of  the  scattering  depends 
on  the  soil  type  and  depth  of  the  anomaly  [28], 

A  random  shape  is  generated  using  the  following  perturbed 
circle  formulation: 

\J ((a:  -  xc)2  +  (y-  yc)2)  <Ro  +  A r(x,  y)  (13) 

where  (xc,  yc)  are  the  coordinates  of  the  center  of  the  circle  with 
a  radius  R0.  The  perturbation  to  the  circle  at  each  (x,  y)  location 
is  defined  as 

Ar Or,  y)  -  ^  cm  cos  (14) 

where  9  —  arctan (y/x)  and  T0  —  2nR0.  The  coefficients 
ai,i  —  1,  2,  •  •  • ,  5  are  random  variables  chosen  from  a  uniform 
distribution  between  —0.5  and  0.5.  In  the  current  study,  R0  is 
selected  to  be  2.5  cm.  A  schematic  representation  of  the  geom¬ 
etry  of  the  inhomogeneity  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

V.  Clutter  Reduction  Examples 

In  the  first  example,  the  iterative  technique  is  applied  to  a 
simulated  data  set  generated  using  the  time  domain  FDTD  algo¬ 
rithm.  The  data  set  is  transformed  into  the  frequency  domain  to 
simulate  a  wide  band  GPR  measurement  between  1  GHz  and  5 
GHz.  The  frequency  sampling  is  A /  =  50  MHz.  The  reference 
signature  for  the  target  is  obtained  as  discussed  in  Section  III. 

The  target  used  in  this  example  has  a  rectangular  cross  sec¬ 
tion  which  resembles  the  target  shown  in  Fig.  4.  It  is  composed 
of  a  homogeneous,  lossless  dielectric  with  a  relative  dielectric 
constant  of  er  =  3.5.  The  surrounding  soil  resembles  a  dry  clay 
medium  with  a  relative  dielectric  constant  of  er  =  9  and  a  con¬ 
ductivity  of  og  =  0.05  S/m.  The  target  is  buried  at  a  depth  of 
2.5  cm  beneath  the  mean  position  of  a  rough  surface  in  the  lossy 
soil.  The  Gaussian  surface  roughness  parameters  are  h  —  2  cm 
and  l  =  35  cm.  White  Gaussian  noise  is  also  added  to  the  simu¬ 
lated  data.4 

The  total  data  is  shown  in  Fig.  1(a)  and  (b)  in  the  frequency 
and  time  domains,  respectively.  Note  that  the  curve  that  repre¬ 
sents  the  total  field  in  the  frequency  domain  is  displaced  by  10 
dB  in  all  these  results.  The  reference  signature  is  also  shown  in 
the  same  figures.  The  reference  signature  and  clutter  reduced 
data  sets  at  SNR’s  of  40  dB,  30  dB  and  20  dB  respectively  are 
next  compared.  The  residual  data  set  after  average  subtraction,  a 
single  iteration  (ETS),  and  multiple  iterations  of  the  algorithm  at 
40  dB  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  simulated  data  set  is  also  shown. 
When  data  is  preprocessed  using  average  subtraction  and  ETS, 
not  all  the  clutter  is  removed.  This  leads  to  a  mismatch  between 
the  residual  data  and  the  reference  signature.  The  iterative  tech¬ 
nique  sufficiently  reduces  the  clutter  and  a  very  good  agreement 
between  the  latter  two  signatures  is  obtained.  Similar  results 
are  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7  for  SNR’s  of  30  dB  and  20  dB,  re- 

4The  SNR  is  defined  in  the  frequency  domain  as  follows,  SNR  =  10 
log10(E3/£’„  )  dB  where  E  and  En  denotes  the  energy  in  the  simulated  data 
and  Gaussian  noise  respectively. 


Fig.  5.  Comparison  between  the  reference  signature  and  the  residual  data  sets 
obtained  after  clutter  reduction  for  SNR  =  40  dB.  The  residual  data  after  average 
subtraction  is  shown  in  the  dashed  line,  after  ETS  in  the  dashed-dotted  line  and 
after  the  iterative  technique  in  the  solid-dotted  line. 


Fig.  6.  Comparison  between  the  reference  signature  and  the  residual  data  sets 
obtained  after  clutter  reduction  for  SNR  =  30  dB.  The  residual  data  after  average 
subtraction  is  shown  in  the  dashed  line  after  ETS  in  the  dashed-dotted  line  and 
after  the  iterative  technique  in  the  solid-dotted  line. 


Fig.  7.  Comparison  between  the  reference  signature  and  the  residual  data  sets 
obtained  after  clutter  reduction  for  SNR  =  20  dB.  The  residual  data  after  average 
subtraction  is  shown  in  the  dashed  line,  after  ETS  in  the  dashed-dotted  line  and 
after  the  iterative  technique  in  the  solid-dotted  line. 

spectively.  The  performance  of  the  average  subtraction  and  ETS 
degrades  at  lower  SNR  values  as  expected.  However,  even  at 
higher  levels  of  noise  there  is  still  a  good  agreement  between 
the  reference  signature  and  the  residual  data  after  application  of 
the  iterative  algorithm. 
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In  the  next  example,  the  clutter  reduction  techniques  are 
applied  to  20  Monte  Carlo  realizations,  which  simulate  GPR 
data  collected  along  the  ground  surface  over  a  surrogate  mine¬ 
field.  In  the  first  example,  each  Monte  Carlo  realization  con¬ 
tains  either  a  rough  ground  surface  without  any  buried  objects 
or  a  rough  ground  surface  with  the  dielectric  target  buried  at 
various  depths.  The  depth  varies  between  1.25  cm  and  5  cm. 
The  statistics  of  the  rough  surface  are  the  same  as  before.  The 
surrounding  soil  resembles  a  dry  clay  medium  with  the  same 
parameters  as  defined  above.  White  Gaussian  noise  is  added 
to  the  simulated  data  to  yield  a  SNR  =  30  dB.  The  rough 
surface  profile  and  additive  noise  is  changed  from  one  realiza¬ 
tion  to  the  next.  The  reference  signature  is  obtained  as  before. 
The  time  domain  data  for  the  20  realizations  are  shown  in 
Fig.  8.  Note  that  some  of  the  time  domain  responses  contain 
subsurface  targets.  From  these  results,  it  can  be  seen  that  there 
is  still  some  clutter  left  after  applying  the  average  subtraction 
and  the  ETS,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8(b)  and  (c).  The  clutter  is, 
however,  significantly  reduced  when  using  the  iterative  tech¬ 
nique,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8(d).  Also  note  that  the  target  signature 
is  not  distorted  in  the  latter  case,  and  that  the  clutter  can  be 
reduced  even  in  the  cases  where  the  target  is  buried  at  a  very 
shallow  depth. 

Next,  consider  a  data  set  where  some  of  the  Monte  Carlo  real¬ 
izations  contain  subsurface  inhomogeneities.  Note  that  the  latter 
contributions  may  be  treated  as  clutter  or  false  alarms.  To  simu¬ 
late  the  uncertainty  in  these  scatterers,  the  shape  and  dielectric 
composition  of  the  subsurface  inhomogeneities  are  randomly 
varied  between  realizations.  The  relative  dielectric  constant  is 
uniformly  varied  between  4.5  and  7.5.  The  conductivity  is  set 
equal  to  that  of  the  surrounding  medium  which  is  ag  —  0.05 
S/m.  The  shape  is  varied  using  the  formulation  given  in  (13). 
The  value  of  the  radius  R0  used  here  is  25  mm.  The  depth  of 
these  inhomogeneities,  defined  pictorially  in  Fig.  4(b),  is  2.5 
cm.  The  realizations  in  the  time  domain  are  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
As  before,  it  can  be  seen  that  after  preprocessing  using  average 
subtraction  or  time  gating,  most  of  the  clutter  as  well  as  the  all 
the  inhomogeneities  are  still  present.  After  processing  using  the 
iterative  approach,  the  clutter  contributions  from  the  ground  as 
well  some  of  the  inhomogeneities  are  removed.  We  have  exten¬ 
sively  studied  the  performance  of  the  proposed  clutter  reduction 
technique  for  targets  buried  in  different  media  under  different 
surface  roughness  statistics.  In  some  simulations,  the  target  was 
tilted  with  respect  to  the  ground  surface.  The  proposed  tech¬ 
nique  performed  very  well  in  all  cases  [29]. 

Next,  the  iterative  technique  is  applied  to  some  experimental 
GPR  data  collected  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill,  VA.  Measurements  were 
performed  using  a  near  field  probe  antenna.  Data  is  acquired 
between  1  GHz  and  5  GHz  in  increments  of  100  MHz.  Several 
scans  of  the  test  grid  are  shown  in  the  time  domain  in  Fig.  10. 
The  mine  of  interest  in  these  measurements  is  the  TS-50  plastic 
land  mine,  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  reference  signature  is  obtained 
from  a  measurement  of  this  mine  in  a  calibration  grid.  The  it¬ 
erative  technique  is  used  to  reduce  clutter  from  the  frequency 
domain  data  as  discussed  before.  The  processed  data  is  trans¬ 
formed  to  the  time  domain  using  a  Fourier  transform  with  uni¬ 
form  weights  and  the  result  is  shown  in  Fig.  12.  The  TS-50  mine 
can  clearly  be  seen  after  clutter  reduction. 
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Fig.  8.  Time  domain  response  for  multiple  Monte  Carlo  realizations  where 
some  realizations  contain  subsurface  targets,  (a)  Raw  data,  (b)  clutter  reduction 
using  averaging,  (c)  clutter  reduction  using  ETS,  and  (d)  clutter  reduction  using 
the  proposed  technique. 


A  second  set  of  the  measured  GPR  data  is  shown  in  Fig.  13. 
This  data  set  does  not  contain  any  mine.  Some  of  the  higher 
energy  contributions  close  to  the  surface  can  easily  be  mistaken 
for  shallow  targets.  The  result  after  application  of  the  iterative 
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Fig.  10.  Measured  data  versus  position  of  the  GPR  antenna.  This  scan  contains 
a  target. 


Fig.  11.  TS-50  land  mine. 
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Fig.  9.  Time  domain  response  for  multiple  Monte  Carlo  realizations  where 
some  realizations  contain  subsurface  inhomogeneities,  (a)  Raw  data,  (b)  clutter 
reduction  using  averaging,  (c)  clutter  reduction  using  ETS,  and  (d)  clutter 
reduction  using  the  proposed  technique. 


Fig.  12.  Measured  data  versus  position  of  the  GPR  antenna  after  clutter 
reduction  using  the  proposed  technique.  The  target  is  a  TS-50  antipersonnel 
land  mine. 


approach  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  This  result  demonstrates  that  the 
new  technique  reduces  the  surface  clutter  and  also  has  potential 
for  lowering  the  false  alarm  rates.  In  [29],  more  examples  with 
the  measured  data  are  included. 


VI.  Detection  of  Subsurface  Targets 

The  clutter  reduction  techniques  are  evaluated  next  using 
some  quantitative  performance  measures.  To  motivate  the 
choice  of  the  performance  measure,  consider  the  following. 
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Fig.  13.  Measured  data  versus  position  of  the  GPR  antenna.  This  scan  does 
not  contain  any  target. 


where  H{w)  is  the  reference  signature,  and  S{w)  is  the  total 
GPR  data  in  the  frequency  domain.  The  normalization  factor 
is  defined  as  A  =  \/EgEjj  ■  where  Eg  and  Ejj  represent  the 
energy  in  the  respective  signatures.  Note  however,  that  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  buried  target  return  on  depth  is  not  taken  into 
account  in  this  definition.  A  more  accurate  formulation  includes 
the  factor  H(u>,td)>  where  t,j,  related  to  the  depth  d  of  the  buried 
target,  is  given  by  t,j  =  (2 d/vg)  and  where  vg  is  the  speed  of 
propagation  in  the  soil.  However,  the  approximation  used  in  (15) 
is  justified  because  at  the  frequency  band  and  soil  losses  consid¬ 
ered,  the  soil  is  not  dispersive,  and  the  speed  of  wave  propaga¬ 
tion  can  be  approximated  as  vg 

Since  it  is  a  controlled  experiment,  the  target  depth  d  is 
known,5  and  it  can  be  used  to  calculate  the  time  delay  t,j  where 
Td  —  (2d/vg).  The  output  of  the  matched  filter,  defined  in  (15) 
at  the  delay  t  —  Td,  is  compared  to  the  threshold  as  follows: 


Fig.  14.  Measured  data  versus  position  of  the  GPR  antenna  after  clutter 
reduction  using  the  proposed  technique.  No  targets  are  present  in  these 
measurements. 


The  information  of  interest  in  GPR  measurements  is  the  target 
response.  This  response  however,  is  obscured  by  the  clutter. 
If  the  clutter  can  be  reduced  sufficiently,  the  mine  response 
will  dominate  the  returned  signal,  and  it  is  then  easier  to  detect 
the  mine.  The  correlation  between  the  residual  data  set  after 
clutter  reduction  and  a  reference  signature  for  the  target  of 
interest  can  be  used  as  an  indication  of  the  clutter  reduction 
performance  where  higher  correlation  values  indicating  better 
clutter  reduction.  This  leads  to  the  concept  of  a  matched 
filter,  which  is  formulated  in  such  a  way  that  the  output  is 
essentially  the  correlation  between  the  residual  data  and  a 
target  reference  signature.  This  correlation  will  be  high  if 
the  clutter  is  sufficiently  reduced.  To  completely  quantify  the 
performance,  matched  filter  performance  is  assessed  through 
receiver-operating-characteristic  curves. 

The  procedure  used  for  detection  is  formulated  using  a  simple 
binary  hypothesis  test  [30],  The  hypothesis  H0  occurs  in  the 
absence  of  the  desired  target  when  there  is  only  clutter  and 
noise  while  the  hypothesis  Hi  occurs  when  the  desired  target 
is  present. 

The  matched  filter  used  here  is  formulated  as 


p(r)  = 


1 

2ttA 


S(u)H*{u)e~iurr  dw 


(15) 


p(j  —  Td)  >  P,Hi  <  fj,Ha  (16) 

where  (3  denotes  the  decision  threshold.  Note  that  the  value  of 
the  threshold  is  different  for  the  various  preprocessing  tech¬ 
niques. 

The  matched  filter  is  designed  to  correspond  to  the  target  of 
interest.  The  performance  measure  used  here  are  the  detector 
ROC  curves.  Monte  Carlo  simulations  are  performed  with  the 
same  soil  and  surface  roughness  parameters  as  before.  Each  re¬ 
alization  contains  one  of  the  following: 

1)  a  rough  ground  surface  without  any  buried  objects; 

2)  a  rough  ground  surface  with  a  buried  dielectric  target  at 
various  depths; 

3)  a  rough  ground  surface  with  a  randomly  shaped,  dielectric 
inhomogeneity  at  various  depths  with  varying  shape  and 
relative  dielectric  constant 

The  depth  of  the  subsurface  target  as  well  as  that  of  the  inhomo¬ 
geneities  are  varied  between  2.5  cm  and  10  cm.  The  geometry 
of  the  inhomogeneity  is  given  in  Section  V.  As  before,  the  rough 
surface  profile,  additive  white  noise  and  shape  of  the  subsurface 
inhomogeneities  are  varied  between  realizations. 

The  clutter  reduction  techniques  compared  in  these  examples 
are:  average  subtraction,  ETS,  average  subtraction  followed  by 
the  whitening  filter,  ETS  followed  by  the  whitening  filter,  and 
the  iterative  reduction  algorithm.  The  ROC  curves  for  the  var¬ 
ious  techniques  are  shown  in  Fig.  1 5(a)— (c)  for  SNR  values  of 
40  dB,  30  db,  and  20  dB,  respectively.  Performance  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  degrades  with  a  decrease  in  SNR.  The  matched  filter 
with  average  subtraction  does  not  perform  satisfactorily.  This 
can  be  expected  due  to  the  high  levels  of  clutter  that  typically 
occur  in  subsurface  target  measurements.  For  average  subtrac¬ 
tion  followed  by  whitening,  the  performance  of  the  detector  im¬ 
proves  to  some  extent.  However,  more  improvement  is  obtained 
using  ETS  and  even  more  if  the  whitening  filter  is  combined 
with  ETS.  Note  that  in  neither  of  the  latter  techniques  is  any 
knowledge  of  the  buried  target  used.  However,  the  performance 
of  the  whitening  filter  depends  on  the  similarity  between  the 
measured  clutter  statistics  and  that  used  to  design  the  whitening 
filter.  Any  discrepancies  between  these  degrade  the  performance 

5In  general,  the  target  depth  can  be  estimated  using  the  proposed  iterative 
clutter  reduction  technique. 
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Fig.  15.  ROC  curves  for  the  matched  filter  at  (a)  SNR  =  40  dB,  (b)  SNR  = 
30  dB,  and  (c)  SNR  =  20  dB.  The  curves  for  the  various  preprocessors  are 
indicated  by  the  following  line  types  (starting  from  the  bottom  of  the  curve): 
the  lower  solid  line  indicates  average  subtraction,  the  dash-dotted  line  indicates 
average  subtraction  followed  by  the  whitening  filter,  the  dashed  line  indicates 
ETS,  the  solid-dotted  line  indicates  ETS  followed  by  whitening,  and  the  top 
solid  line  indicates  the  proposed  technique. 

of  the  whitening  filter.  From  these  curves,  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
highest  Pp>  for  any  Pp  is  obtained  when  the  data  is  preprocessed 
using  the  iterative  algorithm.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  this  technique  removes  clutter  from  the  rough  surface  as 
well  as  due  to  ground  surface-target  interaction  terms  and  also 
some  of  the  false  alarms  due  to  subsurface  inhomogeneities.  The 
clutter-reduced  data  set  therefore  contains  a  very  good  signature 
of  the  subsurface  target.  For  this  reason,  it  is  very  easy  to  distin- 


TABLE  I 

Number  of  False  Alarms  for  100%  Detection 


Clutter  Reduction 
Technique 

SNR=40dB 

SNR=30dB 

SNR=20dB 

Early  time  subtraction 
(ETS) 

92 

100 

100 

ETS  + 

Whitening  filter 

85 

93 

95 

Iterative  algorithm 

11 

12 

18 

guish  between  the  desired  target  and  false  alarms  using  a  simple 
matched  filter. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  false  alarms  due  to  efficient 
clutter  reduction  can  also  be  seen  from  the  data  given  in  Table  I, 
where  the  number  of  false  alarms  for  100%  detection  are  shown. 
The  maximum  possible  number  of  false  alarms  is  100.  (40  real¬ 
izations  do  not  contain  any  buried  objects,  whereas  60  realiza¬ 
tions  contain  subsurface  inhomogeneities).  The  number  of  false 
alarms  for  the  three  best  clutter  reduction  techniques  are  shown 
in  the  table.  Note  that  when  the  clutter  is  reduced  using  the 
proposed  algorithm,  the  number  of  false  alarms  is  reduced  ap¬ 
proximately  five  to  eight  times  at  100%  detection.  These  values 
clearly  illustrate  the  advantages  of  using  an  effective  clutter  re¬ 
duction  algorithm.  Another  point  that  should  be  mentioned  here 
is  that  for  the  iterative  algorithm,  most  of  the  false  alarms  are 
due  to  the  subsurface  inhomogeneities. 

VII.  Summary  and  Conclusions 

A  new  signal  processing  technique  to  reduce  clutter  in  GPR 
data  is  proposed  here.  It  is  demonstrated  that  the  proposed  al¬ 
gorithm  reduces  the  clutter  due  to  rough  surface  scattering,  sur¬ 
face-target  interaction  terms  as  well  as  some  subsurface  inho¬ 
mogeneities.  This  is  true  even  for  targets  buried  at  very  shallow 
depths  under  a  rough,  ground  surface  where  the  responses  from 
the  clutter  and  that  from  the  target  overlap  in  time.  The  iterative 
algorithm  decomposes  the  data  into  its  clutter  and  target  contri¬ 
butions.  The  target  is  the  dominant  contributor  in  the  clutter  re¬ 
duced  data  set  and  therefore,  it  can  easily  be  distinguished  from 
false  alarms  using  a  matched  filter.  The  new  clutter  reduction 
technique  also  yields  a  set  of  parameters  for  the  target,  namely, 
an  estimate  of  the  depth  of  the  subsurface  target  and  an  estimate 
of  the  propagation  loss. 

In  the  simulated  results  presented  in  this  paper,  the  refer¬ 
ence  signature  and  the  return  from  the  subsurface  target  are  both 
viewed  from  the  same  angle.  However,  a  deviation  between  the 
reference  signature  and  the  target  return  may  occur  due  to  tilt  in 
the  target  or  variations  in  the  view  angles.  The  latter  will  typi¬ 
cally  occur  in  measured  GPR  data.  From  the  measured  results 
shown  here,  it  is  clear  that  the  clutter  reduction  algorithm  still 
performs  well.  Thus,  the  proposed  technique  has  potential  for 
real  world  applications. 
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Abstract 

A  radiometric  model  is  presented  for  the  infrared  (IR)  signature  of  a  buried  land  mine.  The 
soil  surface  temperature  is  predicted  with  a  finite  element  method  (FEM)  based  thermal  model 
previously  described  by  the  authors.  Enhancements  to  that  thermal  model  are  presented  includ¬ 
ing  a  rough  surface  description  of  the  soil-air  boundary.  The  radiometric  model  addresses  both 
the  spatial  and  spectral  characteristics  of  the  soil.  The  atmospheric  propagation  modeling  code 
MODTRAN  is  used  to  predict  the  intensity  and  spectral  dependence  of  the  incident  radiometric 
components.  Simulated  IR  imagery  is  presented  for  land  mines  buried  under  both  smooth  and 
rough  surfaces.  The  effects  of  random  surface  emissivity  variations  are  also  demonstrated.  Val¬ 
idation  of  the  combined  thermal-radiometric  model  is  presented  using  experimental  data.  It  is 
found  that  the  signature  shape  and  temperature  contrast  are  fairly  well  predicted. 

Keywords 

Thermal  infrared  imagery,  land  mines,  radiometric  modeling,  surface  roughness,  heat  trans¬ 
fer,  thermal  modeling,  numerical  simulation,  finite  element  method. 


I.  Introduction 

In  a  recent  work  Sendur  et  al.  [1]  described  a  FEM  based  three-dimensional  thermal 
model  to  predict  the  soil  surface  temperature  over  a  buried  land  mine.  That  model  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  simulating  realistically  shaped  land  mines  and  inhomogeneous  soil.  They  presented 
the  temporal  evolution  of  the  surface  temperature  for  various  mine  types. 

In  addition  to  the  mine’s  thermal  signature,  an  IR  image  of  the  surface  will  also  contain 
undesirable  reflected  light  from  natural  sources.  The  latter  comprises  a  form  of  clutter, 
which  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  mine  detection  performance.  Natural  sources  are  also 
wavelength  dependent,  which  requires  attention  to  the  spectral  content  of  those  reflected 
components.  Therefore,  to  better  understand  the  IR  signatures  of  buried  land  mines  and 
clutter,  a  spectral  radiometric  model  is  required.  There  has  been  little  work  in  radiometric 
modeling  of  mine  signatures.  Flynn  et  al.  [2]  developed  a  surface  mine  simulation  tool  for 
the  UV-VNIR  regime,  but  no  prior  work  on  radiometric  modeling  for  buried  mines  has 
appeared. 

In  this  work  we  describe  a  radiometric  model  capable  of  predicting  the  IR  signatures 
of  buried  land  mines.  The  model  addresses  both  the  spatial  and  spectral  characteristics 
of  the  environment.  The  work  is  organized  as  follows:  In  Sect.  II  we  summarize  some 
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enhancements  to  our  FEM  thermal  model  which  permit  more  realistic  modeling  of  the 
natural  environment.  The  radiometric  model  is  presented  in  Sect.  III.  The  radiometric 
components  of  IR  imagery  are  briefly  discussed  in  Sect.  Ill- A.  Sunlight  and  skylight 
models  are  given  in  Sect.  III-B,  including  their  spectral  dependence.  The  simulation  of  IR 
imagery  is  discussed  in  Sect.  III-C.  Numerical  results  for  a  cylindrical  anti-tank  mine  are 
presented  in  Sect.  IV.  Examples  of  the  temporal  evolution  of  IR  imagery  for  smooth  and 
rough  soil  surfaces  are  given  therein.  Concluding  remarks  appear  in  Sect.  V. 

II.  Thermal  model  improvements 

A  buried  mine  affects  the  flow  of  heat  flux  into  and  out  of  the  soil,  since  its  thermal 
characteristics  are  different  than  those  of  soil.  This  alteration  of  the  heat  flow  results  in  a 
disturbance  of  the  surface  temperature,  which  is  the  primary  source  of  the  IR  signatures 
of  buried  land  mines1.  The  authors  have  previously  described  a  technique  for  calculating 
the  soil  surface  temperature  over  a  mine,  which  may  be  consulted  for  details  [1].  As 
improvements  to  that  thermal  model,  in  this  study  we  suggest  two  major  modifications: 
(1)  a  rough  soil-air  boundary  and  (2)  a  more  sophisticated  model  of  the  solar  insolation. 

Prior  experimental  work  suggests  that  a  rough  soil-air  interface  has  a  strong  influence  on 
the  clutter  signature  of  soil.  This  roughness  complicates  the  thermal  modeling  as  a  result 
of  spatial  variations  in  the  absorbed  down-welling  solar  radiance  (via  the  variable  local 
surface  normal).  Surface  roughness  also  affects  the  calculation  of  the  reflected  sunlight  and 
skylight,  which  arises  in  the  radiometric  model  discussed  next.  A  rough  surface  is  easily 
incorporated  in  our  thermal  model  by  varying  the  tilt  in  the  triangular  surface  facets.  A 
sample  discretization  of  a  volume  is  given  in  Fig.  1. 

The  second  modification  to  our  previous  model  is  the  incorporation  of  a  more  realistic 
solar  insolation  function.  In  previous  studies  we  used  a  relatively  simple  analytic  function 
that  addresses  the  time  of  day,  cloud  extinction,  atmospheric  absorption,  and  soil  albedo. 
That  model  employs  atmospheric  transmittance  data  given  by  Allen  [3],  approximated  in 
a  functional  form  by  Watson  [4],  In  this  study  the  more  sophisticated  capability  provided 

1  Other  phenomena  that  may  contribute  to  buried  mine  signatures  include  the  difference  in  soil  moisture  content 
(and  the  concommitant  change  in  soil  emissivity  and  thermal  properties)  due  to  the  moisture  barrier  formed  by 
the  mine.  This  barrier  also  affects  the  vitality  of  any  overlying  vegetation. 
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by  MODTRAN  [5]  has  been  incorporated.  MODTRAN  provides  several  benefits  including 
more  accurate  calculation  of  solar  position  for  a  given  latitude  and  longitude  and  atmo¬ 
spheric  modeling  that  includes  the  effects  of  absorption  bands  and  weather  conditions. 

III.  Radiometric  model 

As  noted  above,  the  IR  signature  of  a  buried  mine  includes  various  soil  reflected  compo¬ 
nents  in  addition  to  the  thermal  components,  and  the  inclusion  of  those  components  is  the 
principal  contribution  of  this  work.  In  this  section  we  review  the  additional  components 
and  our  models  for  them. 

A.  Components  of  the  IR  image 

The  radiative  components  seen  by  the  IR  camera  include  (1)  thermal  emission  from  the 
soil  surface  (a  portion  of  which  comprises  the  desired  signal),  (2)  soil-reflected  sunlight, 
(3)  soil-reflected  skylight  (thermal  emission  from  the  atmosphere  and  sunlight  scattered 
by  particles  and  air  molecules),  and  (4)  a  negligible  amount  of  thermal  emission  from  the 
atmosphere  directly  to  the  camera.  These  components  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  and  we 
write  the  total  radiance  received  by  the  sensor  as 

r)  Lsurf(X,  r)  T  7?.(A,  r)  \Lsun( A)  T  Lsky( A)] .  (1) 

In  this  work  we  model  the  soil  surface  as  a  diffuse  reflector,  which  simplifies  the  analysis. 

B.  Sunlight  and  skylight  models 

Sunlight  and  skylight  contribute  to  both  the  thermal  and  radiometric  models.  The  short 
wavelength  solar  heating  of  the  soil  surface  comprises  the  dominant  source  for  the  thermal 
model,  and  long  wavelength  reflected  radiance  is  received  by  the  IR  sensor. 

The  radiance  LSUN  can  be  modeled  with  reasonable  accuracy  by  a  blackbody  radiator. 
Neckel  and  Labs  [6]  show  that  a  blackbody  source  at  ~5800  [K]  represents  a  good  numerical 
fit  to  exoatmospheric  measured  radiance  data  in  the  visible  and  near  IR  bands.  Thekaekara 
and  Drummond  [7]  summarized  data  regarding  components  of  the  total  radiation  and 
their  spectral  distribution,  and  they  proposed  standard  values  for  them.  Measured  solar 
radiation  at  different  sites  and  models  for  meteorological  and  climatic  factors  are  presented 
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in  a  summary  by  Dogniaux  [8]  prepared  for  the  European  Community  Programme  on 
Solar  Energy.  The  measurement  techniques  and  instruments  are  described  in  Coulson  [9]. 
Figure  3  (a)  illustrates  the  predicted  solar  radiance  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  atmosphere 
using  a  blackbody  emitter  at  5800  [K], 

The  atmosphere  attenuates  both  the  down- welling  solar  radiance  and  skylight  and  the 
reflected  and  emitted  radiance.  In  many  demining  applications  the  distance  between  the 
IR  camera  and  the  soil  surface  is  small  and,  hence,  the  attenuation  of  the  down-welling 
solar  radiance  is  of  greatest  concern.  For  airborne  mine  detection,  attenuation  of  the 
emitted  and  reflected  signals  must  also  be  considered. 

Sophisticated  modeling  tools  have  been  developed  to  deal  with  the  complexities  of  the  so¬ 
lar  radiance  and  atmospheric  transmission,  absorption,  and  scattering  phenomena.  These 
models  predict  transmittance  and  radiance  for  sensor  systems  under  varying  atmospheric 
conditions.  Among  these  computer  codes,  LOWTRAN  (Low  spectral  resolution  trans¬ 
mission),  MODTRAN  (Moderate  spectral  resolution  transmission),  and  FASCODE  (Fast 
atmospheric  signature  code)  are  commonly  used.  LOWTRAN  is  a  one-parameter,  band- 
model  code  that  predicts  atmospheric  absorption  and  scattering  for  systems  with  low 
spectral  resolution.  It  is  computationally  efficient,  and  it  has  an  atmospheric  database 
that  can  model  six  reference  atmospheres  with  various  constituents.  MODTRAN  is  a 
two-parameter,  band-model  code  with  a  higher  resolution  than  LOWTRAN  (2  cm-1  for 
MODTRAN  versus  20  cnr1  for  LOWTRAN).  FASCODE  is  a  high-resolution  code,  which 
is  usually  reserved  for  studies  involving  very  narrow  bandwidth. 

To  model  the  atmosphere  we  have  selected  the  1976  US  standard  atmosphere.  Tem¬ 
perature,  pressure  and  water-vapor  altitude  profiles,  and  altitude  profiles  of  relevant 
gases  (ozone,  methane,  nitrous  oxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  others)  were  set  to  values  of 
the  1976  US  standard  atmosphere,  but  we  set  the  C02  mixing  ratio  to  365  ppmv,  which  is 
consistent  with  more  recent  data.  The  weather  is  assumed  to  be  clear  and  sunny.  To  model 
boundary-layer  aerosols,  rural  extinction  was  selected  with  a  visibility  to  23  km.  (Visibility 
is  related  to  aerosol  extinction  at  550  fim.)  Figure  3  presents  the  solar  spectral  radiance 
at  Columbus,  OH  on  April  3.  Figures  3  (b)-(f)  show  the  solar  radiance  predictions  with 
atmospheric  effects  at  10AM,  12PM,  2PM,  4PM,  and  6PM,  respectively. 
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The  quantity  LSky  depends  on  the  composition  of  the  local  atmosphere  and  is  more 
difficult  to  measure.  It  comprises  wide-angle  Rayleigh  scattering  by  molecular  constituents 
(very  weak  at  IR  wavelengths),  small-angle  Mie  scattering  by  aerosols,  and  thermal  radi¬ 
ation  from  the  warm  atmosphere.  Although  there  has  been  extensive  work  in  developing 
models  for  LSky,  local  changes  in  atmospheric  particulates  and  water  vapor  content  can 
greatly  affect  model  accuracy.  In  addition,  a  number  of  molecular  species  (H20,  C02, 
CO,  N20,  03,  and  CH4)  have  absorption  bands  in  the  infrared,  which  affect  the  incident 
solar  radiation  [10,  §3.5.2],  The  thermal  contribution  is  most  important  at  long  wave¬ 
lengths,  and  in  this  work  we  approximated  LSky  by  a  blackbody  radiator  at  the  local  air 
temperature. 

C.  Surface  emission 

Thermal  emission  from  the  soil  surface  depends  on  the  surface  temperature  and  emis- 
sivity.  The  surface  temperature  is  obtained  using  the  aforementioned  thermal  model.  The 
spectral  radiance  of  the  soil  (a  graybody  emitter)  is  given  by  the  product  of  the  sur¬ 
face  emissivity  S  and  the  blackbody  spectral  radiance  LBB(X,T )  described  by  Planck’s 
radiation  law 

Lbb(X,T)=  2cxs  ehu, lT  _x  [W  m^sr-Vm-1],  (2) 

where  h  =  6.63  x  ICR34  [J  s]  is  Planck’s  constant,  v  [Hz]  is  the  frequency  of  the  optical 
radiation,  A  [m]  is  the  wavelength  of  that  radiation,  k  =  1.38  x  ICR23  [J  KA1]  is  Boltzmann’s 
constant,  c  =  3  x  108  [m  s~4]  is  the  speed  of  light  and  T  [K]  is  the  temperature. 

The  radiation  diffusely  emitted  from  a  point  r  on  the  soil  surface  at  temperature  T(r) 
can  be  written  as  the  product 

LSurf(  A,r)  =  £(A,  t)Lbb(X,T(t)),  (3) 

where  £(A,r)  is  the  spectral  directional  emissivity.  In  Eq.  (3)  polarization  effects,  which 
are  often  directional  and  may  be  significant,  have  been  ignored. 

From  the  above  expressions  it  is  clear  that  emissivity  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  thermal 
signature.  In  addition,  grass  and  other  forms  of  ground  cover  have  a  strong  effect  on  the 
heat  flow  process  and  on  the  reflection  and  radiation  of  thermal  energy.  The  emissivity  of 
natural  materials  has  been  studied  by  Salisbury  and  D’Aria  [11,12],  In  those  works  the 
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emissivity  of  soils,  rocks  and  vegetation  was  described  for  both  the  3-5  /im  and  8-14  pm 
bands.  The  spectral  response  of  these  materials  is  complicated,  but  in  general  over  the 
3-5  /im  band  rocks  and  soils  exhibit  reflectance  values  of  5%  to  30%,  while  vegetation  has 
reflectance  values  of  2%  to  15%.  For  the  8-14  /im  band  they  found  rock  reflectance  values 
of  1%  to  10%.  Vegetation  reflectance  values  were  found  to  have  approximately  the  same 
range.  The  emissivity  of  these  materials  can  be  obtained  from  the  reflectivity  values  by 
using  Kirchoff’s  law  for  an  opaque  body,  1Z  =  1  —  S. 


D.  IR  image  formation 


Equation  (1)  permits  us  to  calculate  the  power  incident  on  an  IR  detector  surface  D 
from  the  radiating  soil  surface  S.  The  power  incident  on  the  detector  can  be  found  by 


<f>  =  fX2  d\  f  dD  [  dSLrec(X ,  r) 
J  Ai  Jd  Js 


cos  6 1  cos  9-2 


(4) 


where  R  is  the  distance  between  a  point  r  on  surface  S  and  a  point  on  the  detector  D; 
cos  and  cos  82  are  projections  of  the  normal  vectors  for  surfaces  D  and  S,  respectively,  in 
the  direction  of  the  radiation;  and  the  spectral  band  of  interest  is  Ai  to  A2.  In  Eq.  (4)  the 
detector  area  is  typically  small,  and  the  flux  incident  on  each  detector  pixel  is  essentially 
constant.  As  a  result,  integration  over  the  detector  area  is  reduced  to  the  product  of  the 
detector  area  and  the  flux  falling  on  it. 

The  integration  over  the  spectral  band  of  interest  [Ai ,  A2]  is  one-dimensional  and  presents 
no  challenges  for  a  narrow-band  sensor.  This  integral  is  evaluated  using  a  Gaussian  quadra¬ 
ture  rule.  For  a  wider  spectral  domain  with  molecular  absorption  bands,  evaluation  of  this 
integral  is  more  challenging  due  to  possible  rapid  variations  in  the  integrand.  To  avoid 
possible  numerical  inaccuracy  for  larger  spectral  domains,  we  used  adaptive  Gaussian 
quadrature. 

In  terms  of  the  computational  time  and  memory  requirements,  the  most  challenging 
aspect  of  Eq.  (4)  is  evaluation  of  the  integral  over  the  surface  S,  which  is  the  area  of  the 
rough  surface  seen  by  an  individual  image  pixel.  The  projected  surface  area  can  be  large 
for  some  combinations  of  camera  height,  location,  and  observation  angle.  In  addition,  the 
surface  may  be  self  shadowing.  Two  types  of  shadowing  are  taken  into  account  in  the 
radiometric  model,  and  these  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  4.  Some  parts  of  the  soil  surface  can 
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be  invisible  due  to  blocking  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  4  (a).  To  permit  a  general  study  of  rough 
surfaces  our  radiometric  model  has  been  designed  to  deal  with  this  form  of  shadowing,  but 
practical  sensor  systems  are  often  constrained  to  avoid  these  conditions,  since  they  can 
lead  to  missed  detections.  Solar  heating  of  the  soil  surface  is  also  affected  by  shadowing 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4  (b),  and  our  model  is  also  capable  of  handling  this  effect. 

Integration  over  the  projected  surface  areas  is  done  using  numerical  quadrature  tech¬ 
niques  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  5  (a).  As  noted  above,  the  soil  surface  is  described  by 
triangular  facets  with  varying  normal  vectors.  Every  image  pixel  is  divided  into  two  trian¬ 
gles,  and  the  integration  domains  comprise  the  projection  of  these  triangles  (or  abscissas 
for  numerical  integration)  onto  the  rough  surfaces.  The  details  of  the  selection  of  the 
integration  abscissas  and  the  integration  rule  are  discussed  below.  The  major  difficulty  at 
this  point  is  the  projection  of  the  abscissas  onto  the  surface  facets.  The  challenge  in  this 
process  is  twofold:  (1)  deciding  which  surface  facets  contain  the  projections  of  the  abscis¬ 
sas  (shown  Fig.  5  (a)),  and  (2)  determining  which  of  these  facets  will  contribute  to  the 
integral  at  the  specified  integration  point  (shown  in  Fig.  5  (b)).  This  is  a  computationally 
challenging  process  due  to  the  large  number  of  facets  and  abscissas.  For  example,  the  rela¬ 
tively  modest  numerical  simulations  presented  below  in  Sect.  IV  involve  48  x  48  x  2  =  4608 
surface  triangles  and  120  x  160  x  6  =  57600  abscissa  values.  Visible  surface  determination 
is  a  computationally  expensive  process  for  this  large  number  of  points.  Techniques  offered 
by  computer  graphics  are  essential  for  computational  efficiency.  Specifically,  a  z-buffer  al¬ 
gorithm  [13]  is  utilized  to  determine  the  facet  associated  with  an  integration  point.  Once 
the  projection  of  the  integration  point  over  a  facet  is  determined,  evaluation  of  the  in¬ 
tegrand  at  that  integration  point  is  required.  The  physical  temperature,  emissivity  and 
surface  normal  direction  are  known  at  the  integration  points  and,  therefore,  the  integrand 
in  Eq.  (4)  can  be  obtained  with  the  aid  of  Eq.  (1). 

The  accuracy  of  the  integration  over  these  triangular  domains  affects  the  fidelity  of  the 
simulation,  and  a  number  of  tests  were  done  to  verify  this  accuracy.  Different  adaptive 
Gaussian  quadrature  rules  were  used  over  a  simplex  coordinate  system.  For  our  application 
the  number  of  surface  facets  is  smaller  than  the  number  of  image  pixels,  which  implies 
that  a  facet  is  in  the  field  of  view  of  several  pixels.  Furthermore,  the  functional  variations 
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over  these  facets  are  smooth.  Ultimately,  we  concluded  that  a  non-adaptive  three  point 
quadrature  rule  produced  acceptable  results. 

IV.  Results 

The  thermal  and  radiometric  models  described  above  were  used  to  simulate  the  temporal 
and  spatial  signatures  of  mines  buried  under  smooth  and  rough  surfaces.  In  all  simulations 
a  steady  wind  speed  of  W(t)  =  2  [m  s_1]  and  an  average  air  temperature  of  Tair  =  289  [K] 
were  used.  The  thermal  diffusivity  (k)  and  conductivity  (JC)  of  soil  were  taken  to  be 
5.0  x  10  '  [m2  s_1]  and  2.6  [W  m_1  K_1],  respectively.  The  mine  was  modeled  as  a 
homogeneous  cylinder  of  TNT,  for  which  we  used  k  =  9.25  x  10~8  [m2  s_1]  and  K,  =0.234 
[W  rri  1  K-1].  Mine  dimensions  vary  significantly.  As  a  simple  but  representative  target, 
we  selected  a  simulant  anti-tank  mine  [14]  developed  by  the  US  Army.  The  simulant  mine 
has  a  diameter  of  25  cm,  a  height  of  8.33  cm,  and  was  buried  6.64  cm 

The  radiometric  model  requires  as  input  the  triangular  rough  surface  representation  and 
the  output  of  the  thermal  model.  Using  these  data  and  the  geometry  given  in  Fig.  6,  we 
constructed  a  virtual  IR  camera,  the  specification  of  which  are  given  in  Table  I.  The  IR 
camera  is  aimed  at  point  O  (see  Fig.  6),  which  is  also  the  global  coordinate  origin  for  both 
the  thermal  and  radiometric  models.  To  cover  the  surface  above  the  mine  with  sufficient 
resolution,  an  appropriate  camera  location  and  height  must  be  identified.  For  this  work 
we  selected  a  camera  height  of  5.7  meters,  and  a  horizontal  standoff  (camera  center  to 
point  O)  of  1  meter.  The  resulting  ground-projected  field  of  view  encompasses  most  of 
the  computational  volume. 

TABLE  I 

Specifications  of  the  virtual  camera  used  in  the  radiometric  model. 


Spectral  range 

MWIR  (4.4-5  pm) 

Array  size 

160  (h)  by  120  (v)  pixels 

FOV 

9.1°  (h)  by  6.8°  (v) 

IFOV 

1  mrad 
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A.  Mines  under  smooth  surfaces 

Figure  7  shows  the  simulation  results  for  the  surrogate  mine  buried  under  a  smooth 
surface.  The  results  are  presented  as  a  sequence  of  images  evaluated  at  three  hour  time 
increments  starting  from  sunrise.  These  results  show  phenomena  identified  previously, 
namely,  the  so-called  thermal  “cross-over”  times  at  11  AM  and  9  PM.  The  IR  signature  of 
the  land  mine  is  clearly  seen.  Clutter-like  variations,  which  are  ubiquitous  in  experimental 
studies  do  not  appear  in  the  simulations. 

B.  Random  rough  surface  modeling  using  experimental  data 

Rough  surfaces  were  constructed  by  specifying  random  elevations  for  points  in  a  rec¬ 
tilinear  grid  defined  by  the  top  surface  of  our  FEM  computational  volume.  The  surface 
was  then  represented  by  triangles  fitted  to  the  grid  points  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  same 
representation  was  used  by  both  the  thermal  and  radiometric  models. 

To  generate  a  random  rough  surface  we  require  a  description  of  the  surface  height 
statistics.  In  this  work  we  used  experimental  data  acquired  by  Salvati  et  al.  [15]  in  support 
of  a  satellite  remote  sensing  study.  Those  authors  used  a  microtopographic  laser  scanner 
to  measure  surface  heights  on  a  grid  of  spacing  0.15  cm.  The  region  sampled  in  their 
work  was  formerly  cultivated  farmland,  which  contained  pronounced  furrows.  To  simulate 
uncultivated  soil  we  used  data  in  the  “down-furrow”  direction  and  extended  it  isotropically. 
We  approximated  the  resulting  surface  height  spectrum  using  the  following  analytical 
expression 

W(k„ky)  =  exp  (-UUl  +  k] )‘/2  -  L2(kl  +  k^A  (5) 

where  kx  and  ky  are  spectral  frequencies  in  the  x  and  y  directions,  respectively,  and  we 
estimated  L\  =  0.025  and  L2  =  0.25  from  the  data.  The  experimental  and  theoretical 
surface  height  spectra  are  plotted  in  Fig.  8.  In  addition,  we  compared  the  histogram  of 
the  data  with  a  Gaussian  distribution  using  the  Kolmogorov-Simirnov  (KS)  test.  The  KS 
levels  of  significance  deviate  from  unity  by  less  than  4  x  10  3,  which  strongly  imply  a 
Gaussian  distribution. 

The  problem  of  generating  a  rough  surface  with  a  zero-mean,  Gaussian  distributed, 
height  profile  2  =  f(x,y)  can  be  addressed  by  using  the  surface  height  spectrum  W (kx,  ky ) 
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given  by  Eq.  (5).  Each  spectral  component  is  multiplied  by  a  complex  random  number  of 
unit  magnitude  and  uniformly  distributed  phase  We  form  the  quantity 


P(m,  n)  =  e 


—  e+j^n 


2? tN2 


(2mir  2mi\ 


IW 


V  LN  ’  LN 


) 


(6) 


where  N 2  is  the  number  of  points  in  the  discretization  of  the  surface  profile  and  L  is  the 
edge-length  of  the  surface.  An  example  random  surface  generated  in  this  manner  is  shown 
in  Fig.  9. 

Figure  10  shows  the  temporal  evolution  of  a  mine  signature  for  the  rough  surface  plotted 
in  Fig.  9.  Again,  the  results  are  presented  as  a  sequence  of  images  evaluated  at  three  hour 
time  increments  starting  from  sunrise.  In  these  figures  it  is  harder  to  identify  the  mine 
signature,  because  the  circular  shape  is  lost.  In  addition,  the  imagery  shows  significant 
clutter,  which  could  easily  be  mis-detected. 


C.  Random  surface  emissivity  modeling 


As  noted  in  Sect.  III-C,  the  radiation  emitted  from  a  surface  is  a  function  of  surface 
emissivity.  In  this  section  we  investigate  the  effects  of  a  random  surface  emissivity  profile. 
Using  studies  by  Salisbury  and  D’Aria  [11,12]  as  a  guide,  we  assumed  soil  emissivity  values 
ranging  from  0.8  to  0.9.  To  define  the  spatial  distribution  of  the  emissivity,  we  assumed  a 
Gaussian  distribution  and  a  Gaussian  spectrum  given  by 


W(kX,ky) 


LxLyes 
47 r 


exp 


L2xk2x 


T2k2' 

UyKy 


(7) 


where  Lx  and  Ly  are  correlation  lengths  in  the  x  and  y  directions  respectively,  and  es 
is  the  surface  rms  emissivity.  In  what  follows  we  assume  an  isotropic  surface  with  Lx  = 
Ly  =  L.  Equation  (7)  is  used  with  Eq.  (6)  to  obtain  a  realization  of  the  surface  emissivity. 
The  resulting  values  are  scaled  to  the  range  [0.8,  0.9]  to  obtain  the  desired  distribution. 
In  Fig.  11  we  have  plotted  an  emissivity  realization  with  correlation  length  L  =  5  cm. 
Figure  12  shows  the  temporal  evolution  of  the  IR  mine  signatures  for  this  emissivity. 
The  emissivity  variations  break  up  the  mine  signature  and  the  imagery  shows  significant 
clutter. 
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D.  Model  Validation 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  validate  the  combined  thermal-radiometric  model  using  ex¬ 
perimental  data.2  We  used  8-12  /jrn  calibrated  images  of  AT  mines  acquired  by  TRW 
at  times  near  10:00  AM  and  12:00  PM.  The  images  were  acquired  at  the  US  Army  Fort 
A.P.  Hill,  Site  71 A  mine  lanes  #13  (dirt)  and  #14  (gravel).  Collateral  information  was 
collected  including  soil  temperature  at  multiple  depths  (0.5”,  2”,  4”,  8”),  wind  speed  and 
direction,  soil  moisture  content  (one  depth),  air  temperature,  barometric  pressure,  and 
down-welling  and  up-welling  radiance  in  the  0.3-3  /im  and  3-50  //m  spectral  bands. 

To  predict  the  measured  data,  it  was  necessary  to  make  assumptions  about  several 
unknown  environmental  parameters.  Specifically,  we  assumed  soil  thermal  conductiv¬ 
ity^. 8  [W/mK]  and  diffusivity=lCU6  [m2/s]  for  the  given  moisture  content  in  a  clay-loam 
soil.  The  mine  (an  “EM-12”  mine  surrogate)  is  known  to  have  a  30  cm  diameter  and  5.2  cm 
height.  The  mine’s  internal  contents  are  not  known,  and  because  it  is  part  of  an  active  test 
site  it  was  not  possible  to  excavate  the  mine  and  examine  it  (to  avoid  disturbing  the  target 
for  subsequent  tests).  Collateral  information  suggested  a  filling  of  styrofoam  pellets  and 
carnuba  wax  with  an  overlying  void,  which  we  modeled  as  a  good  thermal  insulator.  The 
thermal  model’s  FEM  mesh  was  constructed  of  pentahedral  elements  with  cell  dimensions 
of  1.27  cm  (height)  by  2.56  cm  (base).  Other  environmental  parameters  were  derived  from 
the  available  data  and  models.  A  surface  emissivity  of  0.98  was  assumed.  MODTRAN  was 
used  to  estimate  the  incident  radiance  as  a  function  of  time,  and  it  was  found  to  replicate 
measured  values  to  an  accuracy  of  10%. 

The  measured  data  appear  in  Fig.  13  (a).  To  reduce  small-scale  image  clutter  related  to 
surface  roughness  and  emissivity  variations  we  applied  a  low-pass  filter  to  the  original  data, 
which  produced  the  imagery  shown  in  Fig.  13  (b).  The  model  results  appear  in  Fig.  13  (c), 
the  shape  of  which  is  seen  to  compare  well  with  Fig.  13  (b).  A  one-dimensional  cut  through 
the  data  is  shown  in  Fig.  13  (d),  which  helps  to  quantify  the  agreement.  We  see  that 
the  signature  shape  and  temperature  contrast  are  fairly  well  predicted,  but  the  model 
temperature  is  approximately  2K  below  the  measured  data.  There  are  several  possible 
sources  for  this  error  including  incorrect  parameter  estimates  and  our  use  of  periodic 

2  Validation  of  the  thermal  model  alone  using  independent  models  has  been  discussed  in  a  separate  work  [16]. 
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thermal  boundary  conditions  in  time.  Warmer  conditions  the  previous  night  can  produce 
an  offset  that  is  not  easily  addressed  without  prior  temperature  data.  The  agreement  in 
Fig.  13  is  encouraging,  but  additional  work  in  validation  is  clearly  called  for. 

Y.  Conclusions 

A  radiometric  model  has  been  presented  for  the  spatial  and  spectral  IR  signatures 
of  buried  land  mines.  Atmospheric  effects  and  the  spectral  content  of  natural  sources 
are  taken  into  account  via  the  MODTRAN  model.  Both  the  thermal  and  radiometric 
models  used  in  this  study  incorporate  a  rough  surface  for  the  soil-air  interface,  which 
has  implications  for  both  thermal  heating  and  for  reflected  radiometric  components.  The 
temperature  distribution  computed  using  the  thermal  model  is  combined  with  surface- 
reflected  radiometric  components  to  produce  the  image  seen  at  an  IR  sensor.  Simulations 
of  mines  under  rough  surfaces  were  performed,  and  it  was  found  that  surface  roughness  can 
add  appreciable  clutter.  In  addition,  random  variations  in  the  surface  emissivity  profile 
were  found  to  be  another  potential  source  of  clutter.  An  effort  was  made  to  validate  the 
model  using  experimental  data.  It  was  found  that  the  signature  shape  and  temperature 
contrast  are  fairly  well  predicted. 
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Fig.  1.  Sample  spatial  discretization  of  the  computational  domain.  The  volume  is  subdivided  by  pen¬ 
tahedral  elements  resulting  in  a  triangular  mesh  for  the  soil  surface,  which  is  emphasized  with  thicker 
lines. 
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Fig.  2.  Contributors  to  a  thermal  image  of  the  ground  include  direct  sunlight,  aerosol-scattered  sunlight, 
thermal  emissions  from  the  air  reflected  by  the  ground,  and  thermal  emissions  from  the  soil. 
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Absorption  bands 


(a)  (b) 


(c)  (d) 


(e)  (f) 

Fig.  3.  Predicted  spectral  radiance  at  Columbus,  OH  on  April  3.  (a)  Solar  spectral  radiance  with  no 

atmospheric  effects,  (b)  Prediction  by  MODTRAN  at  10  AM.  (c)  12  PM  (d)  2  PM  (d)  4  PM  (d)  6  PM 
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(b) 


Fig.  4.  (a)  Surface  roughness  can  produce  obscuration,  (b)  Heating  of  the  soil  surface  is  affected  by 

shadowing. 
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Image  plane 


rough  surface 

(a) 


Image  plane 


Fig.  5.  (a)  Projection  of  the  integration  abscissas  onto  the  facets  forming  the  rough  surface,  (b)  Visible 
surface  determination  is  required  because  of  shadowing. 
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Ground  transformed  image 


Fig.  6.  Sketch  of  the  region  of  interest  including  the  IR  camera.  Point  O  is  both  the  center  of  the 
field  of  view  and  the  origin  of  coordinates.  The  image  plane,  the  ground  transformed  image,  the  surface 
boundaries  of  the  computational  volume,  and  the  global  axis  are  illustrated. 
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Fig.  7.  Simulation  of  the  IR  signature  of  the  SIM-25  mine  buried  6.66  cm  under  a  smooth  soil  surface 

for  a  sensor  located  5.7  m  above  and  1  m  to  the  right  of  the  mine.  The  radiometric  model  is  used  to 

predict  the  response  at  different  times  of  the  day:  (a)  At  dawn,  (b)  3  hours  after  sunrise,  (c)  At  noon. 

(d)  3  hours  after  noon,  (e)  At  sunset,  (f)  3  hours  after  sunset. 
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Fig.  9.  An  example  of  a  rough  surface  realized  using  a  Gaussian  spectrum  with  correlation  length 
L  =  20  cm. 
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Fig.  10.  Simulation  of  the  IR  signature  of  the  SIM-25  mine  buried  6.66  cm  under  a  rough  soil  surface 
with  peak  to  peak  height  variations  of  5  cm.  The  radiometric  model  is  used  to  predict  the  response  at 
different  times  of  the  day:  (a)  At  dawn,  (b)  3  hours  after  sunrise,  (c)  At  noon,  (d)  3  hours  after  noon, 
(e)  At  sunset,  (f)  3  hours  after  sunset. 
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x-coordinate  [m] 

Fig.  11.  An  example  surface  emissivity  realized  using  a  Gaussian  spectrum  with  correlation  length 
L  =  5  cm. 
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(e)  (f) 

Fig.  12.  Simulation  of  the  IR  camera  response  of  the  SIM-25  mine  buried  6.66  cm  under  a  smooth  soil 

surface  with  a  Gaussian  surface  emissivity  profile.  The  radiometric  model  is  used  to  predict  the  IR  camera 

response  at  different  times  of  the  day  (a)  At  dawn,  (b)  3  hours  after  sunrise,  (c)  At  noon,  (d)  3  hours 

after  noon,  (e)  At  sunset,  (f)  3  hours  after  sunset. 
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(c)  (d) 

Fig.  13.  (a)  Raw  experimental  data,  (b)  Measured  data  after  low-pass  filtering  to  remove  surface  clutter, 
(c)  Model  prediction,  (d)  Comparison  of  model  and  experiment. 
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Abstract 

Predicting  the  thermal  signature  of  a  buried  land  mine  requires  modeling  the  complicated 
inhomogeneous  environment  and  the  structurally  complex  mine.  It  is  useful,  both  in  checking 
such  models  and  in  making  rough  calculations  of  expected  signatures,  to  have  an  accurate,  easily 
computed  reference  solution  for  a  relatively  simple  geometry.  In  this  paper  a  reference  solution  is 
presented  for  the  time  varying  surface  temperature  distribution  over  a  homogeneous  cylindrical 
body  (the  mine  model)  buried  in  an  infinite  homogeneous  half  space  (the  soil  model)  with  a 
planar  interface.  In  this  work  the  convection  coefficient  and  air  temperature  are  assumed  to  be 
time  invariant  and  the  radiation  condition  is  linearized  about  its  mean  value.  Using  a  periodic 
boundary  condition  in  time  at  the  planar  interface,  the  temperature  distribution  in  the  lower-half 
space  is  expanded  in  a  Fourier  series.  A  volume  integral  equation  for  the  Fourier  series  coefficients 
is  obtained  via  Green’s  second  identity,  and  the  Green’s  function  for  the  Fourier  coefficients  is 
derived.  The  solution  procedure  uses  the  method  of  weighted  residuals  (MWR),  in  which  the 
integral  equation  is  reduced  to  a  matrix  equation  and  then  solved  for  the  unknown  temperature 
distribution.  The  integral  equation  solution  is  compared  with  a  finite  element  method  based 
model. 


Keywords 

Thermal  infrared  imagery,  land  mines,  heat  transfer,  integral  equations,  thermal  model, 
numerical  simulation,  Green’s  function,  singularity  extraction. 

I.  Introduction 

Research  in  infrared  (IR)  detection  of  land  mines  has  been  ongoing  for  several  decades, 
and  those  sensors  (especially  multi-spectral  instruments)  are  considered  promising.  Al¬ 
though  many  experimental  and  empirical  studies  of  IR  mine  detection  have  been  per¬ 
formed,  the  physics  that  define  IR  signatures  are  poorly  understood.  These  signatures  are 
dependent  on  several  factors,  including  solar  insolation,  cloud  cover,  vegetation,  surface  ir¬ 
regularities,  and  past  meteorological  conditions.  There  is  a  critical  need  to  understand  the 
effects  of  these  environmental  factors  so  that  detection  performance  and  sensor  utilization 
can  be  improved. 

Models  for  IR  signatures  of  buried  mines  are  not  well  developed,  but  there  has  been 
progress  in  modeling  related  problems.  Thermal  IR  remote  sensing  of  soil  provides  useful 
information  for  terrestrial  studies  such  as  characterizing  geological  materials,  monitoring 
effusive  volcanism,  detecting  fractures,  and  hazard  assessment.  Thermal  IR  data  can  also 
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provide  valuable  information  about  temporal  and  spatial  variations  of  soil  temperature, 
and  soil  temperature  prediction  has  been  widely  studied  in  the  literature  using  both  an¬ 
alytical  and  numerical  techniques.  Those  models  are  one-dimensional,  but  they  describe 
heat  transfer  at  the  soil-air  interface  and  various  environmental  processes  that  are  critical 
components  of  three-dimensional  thermal  signature  models.  Watson  [1]  used  a  Fourier 
series  formulation  [2]  for  periodic  heating  of  a  surface  to  obtain  an  analytical  solution 
for  the  temperature  distribution  in  homogeneous  soil  heated  by  diurnal  solar  insolation. 
That  work  included  the  effects  of  skylight,  atmospheric  absorption,  thermal  radiation,  and 
thermal  conduction  in  soil.  England  et  al.  [3]  included  the  effects  of  convective  heat  trans¬ 
fer  between  soil  and  air.  Kahle  [4]  obtained  a  solution  of  the  one-dimensional  heat  flow 
equation,  including  sensible  and  latent  heat  transfer.  Watson  [5]  determined  the  surface 
temperature  over  a  homogeneous  layer  by  using  the  Laplace  transform  to  obtain  a  rela¬ 
tion  between  surface  flux  and  surface  temperature.  England  [6]  used  a  one-dimensional 
model  to  study  the  radiometric  characteristics  of  diurnally  heated  freezing  and  thawing 
soils.  Liou  and  England  [7]  developed  diurnal  and  annual  models  for  freezing  and  thawing 
moist  soils  subject  to  annual  insolation,  radiant  heating  and  cooling,  and  sensible  and 
latent  heat  exchanges  with  the  atmosphere.  Liou  and  England  [8]  used  a  one-dimensional 
coupled  heat  and  moisture  transport  model  for  bare,  unfrozen,  moist  soils.  They  later 
extended  the  model  to  freezing  soils  [9]. 

Recently,  thermal  models  of  IR  mine  signatures  have  been  described  that  offer  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  the  underlying  physics.  Sendur  and  Baertlein  [10]  used  a  one¬ 
dimensional  analytical  thermal  model  to  predict  the  surface  temperature  distribution  over 
a  mine.  The  land  mine  is  assumed  to  be  buried  under  a  layered  earth  subjected  to  diurnal 
solar  heating.  The  analytical  formulation  is  based  on  a  Fourier  analysis  of  the  periodic 
phenomenon.  Closed  form  expressions  were  derived  for  the  temperature  distribution  on  the 
soil  surface  and  at  depth.  That  simple  analysis  confirmed  a  number  of  results  that  are  seen 
in  experimental  studies,  including  the  presence  of  two  thermal  “cross-over”  times,  a  lag 
between  the  solar  illumination  and  the  soil  temperature,  the  attenuation  of  the  signature 
strength  with  depth,  and  a  marked  difference  in  the  signatures  of  thermally  conducting 
and  insulating  buried  objects. 
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In  a  companion  paper,  Sendur  and  Baertlein  [11]  developed  a  three-dimensional  thermal 
model  to  predict  surface  temperatures  over  buried  mines.  That  work  is  based  on  the  finite 
element  method  (FEM),  which  is  capable  of  modeling  realistically  shaped  mines  and  in¬ 
homogeneous  soil.  Although  a  FEM  approach  to  the  problem  appears  very  attractive,  the 
accuracy  and  efficiency  of  such  model  bears  investigation  because  of  artificial  boundaries 
required  at  the  surface  of  the  computational  volume  and  discretization  of  the  mine  shape. 
An  accurate  and  easily  computed  solution  for  a  relatively  simple  geometry  is  desirable 
for  checking  the  more  detailed  FEM  models  and  for  making  rough  calculations  of  more 
complex  environments.  In  this  paper  we  present  an  integral  equation  solution  for  a  homo¬ 
geneous  cylindrical  body  (the  mine  model)  buried  in  an  infinite  homogeneous  half-space 
with  a  planar  interface  (the  soil  model).  The  model  presented  in  this  work  uses  a  time 
invariant  convection  coefficient  and  air  temperature.  The  solution  of  the  volume  integral 
equation  is  obtained  using  the  method  of  weighted  residuals  (MWR),  a  technique  also 
known  to  researchers  in  electromagnetics  as  the  “Method  of  Moments  (MoM)” .  Although 
some  derivations  in  this  paper  are  inspired  by  work  in  electromagnetics,  no  knowledge  of 
that  subject  is  required  here. 

This  work  is  organized  as  follows:  Sect.  II  provides  a  description  of  the  three-dimensional 
heat  flow  equation,  including  the  convective  and  radiative  boundary  conditions  at  the 
soil-air  interface.  The  Fourier  series  representation  of  the  temperature  distribution  with 
appropriate  boundary  conditions  is  also  presented  in  that  section.  In  Sect.  Ill  integral 
representations  for  the  temperature  distribution  in  the  soil  and  mine  are  obtained.  The 
Green’s  function  for  this  problem  is  derived  in  Sect.  IV  and  subsequently  simplified  and 
converted  into  a  computationally  efficient  form.  The  numerical  solution  procedure  for 
the  Fourier  series  coefficients  of  the  temperature  distribution  is  formulated  in  Sect.  V. 
Numerical  results  are  presented  in  Sect.  VI,  and  the  integral-equation  and  FEM  solutions 
are  compared.  Concluding  remarks  appear  in  Sect.  VII. 

II.  Fourier  series  coefficients  of  temperature  distribution 

The  physical  processes  and  the  heat  transfer  mechanisms  that  produce  IR  signatures  of 
buried  land  mines  are  discussed  in  a  companion  paper  [11]  and  will  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  key  results  are  summarized  below  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 
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The  temperature  distribution  in  the  soil  and  mine  is  described  by  the  three-dimensional 
heat  flow  equation 

C(r)^^l  =  V-(K(r)VT(r,t)),  (1) 

where  T(r,t)  [K]  is  the  temperature  distribution,  K,  [W  m-1  K_1]  is  the  thermal  conduc¬ 
tivity  of  the  material,  and  C  [J  m-3  K_1]  is  the  volumetric  heat  capacity  of  the  material. 
Previous  research  on  thermal  modeling  of  homogeneous  soil  [1,  3-9]  has  produced  the 
linearized  boundary  condition  at  the  soil-air  interface 

K  r(r,i)i-(ft(<)  +  4£alJ%(t))  -  T(^(t)  +  h(t)Tair(t)  +  4 SaT,%(t)).  (2) 

where  Tsun  is  the  incident  solar  radiation  reduced  by  cloud  extinction,  atmospheric  ab¬ 
sorption,  soil  albedo  and  the  cosine  of  the  zenith  angle;  Tsky  and  Tair  are  the  sky  and 
air  temperatures,  respectively;  JCS  [W  m-1  K_1]  is  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  soil; 
E  [unitless]  is  the  mean  emissivity  of  the  surface;  a  =  5.67  x  10-8  [W  m-2  K-4]  is  the 
Stefan-Boltzmann  constant;  and  h(t)  is  a  convection  coefficient. 

In  this  paper  we  present  an  integral  equation  based  solution  to  Eq.  (1).  The  boundary 
condition  at  the  soil-air  interface  given  by  Eq.  (2)  is  time-varying.  If  the  convection 
coefficient  h(t)  is  approximated  by  its  mean  value  h.  then  this  boundary  condition  becomes 
a  periodic  function  at  the  diurnal  rate.  This  approximation  suggests  that  the  temperature 
distribution  T(r,t)  can  be  written  as 

OO 

T(r,t)=  E  Tn(r)eiujnt  (3) 

n=—oo 

where  u  =  2-7r/(86400)  [rad  s_1]  is  the  radian  frequency  of  a  diurnal  cycle  and  Tn (r)  is  the 
nth  Fourier  coefficient  of  the  temperature.  Since  T(r,  t)  is  a  real  quantity,  the  coefficients 
satisfy  Tn( r)  =  T*n( r)  where  *  denotes  the  complex  conjugate  operator.  Substituting 
Eq.  (3)  in  Eq.  (1)  and  assuming  piecewise  constant  material  properties,  the  Fourier  coef¬ 
ficients  of  the  three-dimensional  heat-flux  equation  can  be  written  as 

V2Tn(r)  -  —y— rTn(r)  =  0,  i  =  s,m  (4) 

«i(r) 

Solar  heating  is  the  dominant  heat  source  in  this  problem,  and  this  fact  permits  addi¬ 
tional  approximations.  Replacing  Tair(t )  with  its  mean  value  Tajr,  and  simplifying  Tsky  in 
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a  similar  manner  yields 

FFtl  »  T(r,t)±(h  +  4eaT*,ty)-±(T,m(t)  +  mair  +  i£aTlty)  (5) 

By  using  a  Fourier  expansion  of  the  solar  insolation  function 

OO 

fsun(t)=  £  Tn^nt  (6) 

n=— oo 

the  boundary  condition  for  the  nth  Fourier  coefficient  can  be  written  as 

dTn{ r)  _  nrr  ^  ,  a  ^ 

^Tn (r)  T  (3n  (7) 

where 

a=(h  +  i£oTi,t„)/K.,  (8) 

/3n  =  -(fn  +  Wmr  +  4£aT,,kt)/lC,  (9) 

IIL  Integral  representation  for  the  temperature  distribution 

In  this  section  an  integral  representation  for  the  Fourier  coefficients  of  temperature  in 
the  lower  half  space  will  be  obtained  for  a  cylindrical  mine  with  radius  p0  and  thickness 
r,  buried  at  depth  h  under  a  smooth  soil  surface  (see  Fig.  1).  Homogeneous  soil  with 
thermal  diffusivity  ns(r)  =  ns  and  thermal  conductivity  /Cs(r)  =  K,s  is  assumed.  The 
thermal  properties  of  the  mine  need  not  be  uniform  in  the  following  formulation,  and 
the  position  (r)  dependence  on  the  mine’s  thermal  properties  will  be  retained  in  this 
formulation. 


A.  Problem  Formulation 

For  a  mine  that  is  a  body  of  revolution,  the  problem  has  rotational  symmetry.  Therefore, 
Eq.  (4)  can  be  written  as 


VjLT’(r)  -  fc'Clr)  =  0  |  r  €  soil 

-  i'WITW  =  0  i  re  mine 

where 

2  _  ld_,  d_ x 
pz  pdp^dp'  dz2 


(10) 


(11) 
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,  9  ium 

kl  = - 


Ko 


turn 


«■(  r) 


(12) 

(13) 


In  Eq.  (10)  T^(r)  and  ir  j  represent  the  Fourier  coefficients  in  the  mine  and  soil  regions, 
respectively. 

We  employ  a  standard  method  [12]  of  solving  the  differential  operator  equation  defined 
in  Eq.  (4).  Forming  the  inner  product  of  that  equation  and  the  Green’s  function  G  yields 


(V 


pzTn(p';  O,  G(p,  z\  p\  z'))  =  (V2pzG(p,  Z-  p\  z'),  Tn(p',  z'))  +  7^(p,  z) 


(14) 


where  (•,  •)  is  the  inner  product,  which  comprises  integration  over  the  entire  lower  half 
space.  The  Green’s  function  satisfies  the  equation 

(V^  -  kl)G(p ,  a;  p',  /)  =  -S(p  ~p,) 6(z  -  z')  (15) 

with  boundary  conditions  defined  below.  The  conjunct  7 Z  is  an  integral  over  the  problem 
boundaries  [12,  p.  198]  and  is  also  defined  below.  Using  the  above  property  of  G  and  the 
differential  equation  satisfied  by  Tn  we  immediately  obtain 

rz 2  rpo 

Tn(p,z)=  dz'  dp'p'c(p',  z')Tn{p’ .  z')G(p.  z:  p1 ,  z')  +  TZ  (16) 

J  z\  J0 

In  this  result  Zi  =  h,  Z2  =  h  +  r,  we  have  exchanged  primed  and  unprimed  coordinates, 
and  we  have  defined 

c(r)  =  kn{ r)  -  kn  =  tun  (17) 

v1 ) 

Integration  by  parts  is  used  to  determine  7 Z  from  its  definition  in  Eq.  (14).  In  doing  so, 
we  exploit  the  thermal  boundary  conditions,  namely  that  temperature  is  continuous 


T™(r  =  rms)  =  Tns(r  =  rms) 


and  thermal  flux  is  continuous 


KmVZT(r) 


K.V2M 


(18) 


(19) 
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where  rms  denotes  any  point  on  the  mine-soil  boundary.  The  following  result  is  obtained 
K(p,z)  =  -  /  dp'p'Zs(p,z-p',0)  +  po[  dz'Tm(p,  z\  po,  z')(l-  “  1 

JO  Jz  i  V  /Vo 


+  Jq  dp' p'  (sm(p,z\p',z2) 


>Z  1 

^Vm(P  i  Z'j) 

kT, 


(20) 


in  which 


Z‘(p,z;p',z')  =  Si(p,z-,p\z')-Tn(p',z!)-G(p’Z'P''Z") 


dz" 


d~' i.P-  z\  p' ■  z')  =  G(p,z-,p',z')dTn^P^^ 


dp" 

«/  /  /\  ^  /  a  dT^(p',z") 

S(p,z\p,z)  =  G{p,z\p,z) 


dz" 


(21) 

(22) 

(23) 


In  Eqs.  (21)-(23)  the  subscript  i  can  be  s  or  m,  which  refer  to  the  soil  and  mine,  re¬ 
spectively.  By  selecting  the  following  boundary  condition  for  the  Green’s  function  at  the 
soil-air  interface 


dG(p,  z\  p',  z') 
dz 


=  aG(p1  z]  p',  z') 


(24) 


the  integral  representation  for  the  temperature  distribution  Tn(p.  z)  in  the  lower  half  space 
can  be  obtained  as 


Tr 


rz 2  rp o 

,(p,z)  =  -  dz'  dp'p'c(p',z')T™(p',z')G(p,z]p',z') 

J  z  i  JO 

-  Pn  [  dp'p'G(p,  z\  p',  z'  =  0)  +  Po  f  dz'Tm{p ,  z\  p0,z')fl-  ~  ) 

Jo  J  zi  V  /Vs 


+  Jo  dp' p'  (sm{p,z\p',z2)[\  - 


■  ^2) 

AT 


-S"(p,z;pU)(  l-^’21)) 


(25) 


Equation  (25)  is  an  integral  relation  from  which  one  can  determine  the  temperature  distri¬ 
bution  anywhere  in  the  lower  half  space  by  integrating  the  temperature  distribution  over 
the  mine.  If  (p,  z)  is  a  point  within  the  mine,  this  relation  is  a  Fredholm’s  integral  equation 
of  the  second  kind  for  the  unknown  mine  temperature  distribution.  In  the  absence  of  the 
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mine,  i.e.,  for  a  homogeneous  half  space,  the  first,  third,  and  last  terms  in  Eq.  (25)  vanish 
and  the  temperature  distribution  can  be  found  directly  from 

n  OO 

Tjp,  z)  =  ~/3n  /  dp'p'G(p ,  z\  p',  z'  =  0)  (26) 

Jo 

The  Green’s  function  for  Eq.  (25)  is  derived  in  Sect.  IV.  The  numerical  solution  procedure 
for  Eq.  (25)  is  presented  in  Sect.  V. 

B.  Alternative  Interpretation 

An  alternative  view  of  the  problem  offers  a  physical  interpretation  of  the  expressions 
derived  in  Sect.  III-A,  and  it  permits  analysis  of  mines  containing  media  that  are  not 
piecewise  constant.  The  key  mathematical  tool  in  this  work  is  the  volume  equivalence 
theorem  for  the  heat  transfer  equation.  The  volume  equivalence  theorem  is  widely  used  in 
electromagnetics  [13-15]  to  determine  the  scattered  electromagnetic  fields  in  the  presence 
of  a  material  body  in  a  homogeneous  environment. 

The  original  problem  comprises  a  buried  mine  with  thermal  properties  nm(r)  and  /Cm(r) 
in  homogeneous  soil  with  thermal  properties  res(r)  =  ks  and  JCS( r)  =  K,s.  A  new  equiv¬ 
alent  problem  can  be  defined  in  which  the  mine  is  replaced  by  homogeneous  soil  and  an 
equivalent  heat  source  Q(r)  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  temperature  anomaly  due  to  the 
inhomogeneity  can  be  viewed  as  being  generated  by  a  so-called  “induced”  source  Q(r), 
which  is  proportional  to  the  temperature  distribution  in  the  inhomogeneous  volume.  The 
derivation  is  well  known  in  electromagnetics,  but  somewhat  involved.  Using  Eq.  (3)  in 
Eq.  (1)  and  the  properties  of  the  divergence  operator,  we  obtain 

/C(r)V2Tn(r)  +  V/C(r)  •  VT„(r)  -  icunC (r)Tn(r)  =  0  (27) 

Dividing  both  sides  of  Eq.  (27)  by  /C(r)  we  get 

V2Tn(r)  +  ^2.  •  VT„(r)  -  A;2(r)Tn(r)  =  0  (28) 

Mr) 

where 

k2{ r)  =  =  kl  +  Ckl(r)  ~  kDUmineiy)  (29) 
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where  k2  and  k2( r)  are  defined  in  Sect.  Ill- A  and 


Umine(r) 


1 

0 


r  G  mine 
r  G  soil 


Substituting  Eq.  (30)  into  Eq.  (28)  and  rearranging  the  terms  yields 

V2r„(r)  -  k2nTn( r)  =  S(r) 

where  Q(r)  is  the  fictitious  heat  source.  This  is  given  by  two  terms 

Q(r)  =  Qv(t)  +  Q3(t) 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


where 


Qv( r)  =  c(r)Tn{r)Umine(r)  (33) 

aw  =  -^p'VT„(r)  (34> 

The  quantity  c(r)  in  Eq.  (33)  has  been  defined  in  Sect.  III-A.  Also  note  that 
V/C(r)  (  1Cm{p,z  \)\  (  ,V 

icw  =  {i-^cwrz~Zi)\u{p)~u{p~Po))z 

-  ZlS>^j5(z  -  z2)  (u(p)  -  u(p  -  poij'jz 

_  ^_JW^W}js(p-p0)(u(z-z1)-u(z-z2)jp  (35) 

where  u  is  the  unit  step  function.  Eq.  (31)  can  be  manipulated  to  yield  a  volume  integral 
equation,  which  can  be  solved  for  the  unknown,  induced  heat  source.  Using  this  induced 
heat  source,  the  temperature  distribution  in  the  lower  half  space  can  be  found  by  inte¬ 
gration.  This  volume  formulation  can  be  conveniently  used  to  treat  any  inhomogeneous 
material,  not  just  the  piecewise  constant  media  discussed  here. 

Applying  Green’s  second  identity  to  the  functions  Tn(p,z)  and  G(p,  z;  p' ,  z')  with  a 
source  distribution  Q(p,  z)  in  the  mine  gives 


Tn(p,z) 


+ 


L 


rZ2  rpo 

/  dz'  /  dp' pQ{p' ,  z')G(p,  z\  p' ,  z') 

J  21  Jo 

Tn{p ,  z)VG(p,  z:  p',  z')  -  G(p,  z\  p\  z')VTn(p ,  z) 


■  ndS 


(36) 
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where  T  denotes  the  boundaries  (at  the  soil-air  interface  and  at  the  mine)  and  n  is  the 
unit  normal  on  those  boundaries.  Using  the  definitions  of  the  boundaries,  Eq.  (36)  can  be 
written  as 

rz 2  rpo  roo 

Tn(p,z)  =  ~  dz'  dp'pQ(p',z')G(p,z]p',z')-  dp' p' Zs(p,  z;  p' ,0)  (37) 

J  z\  J0  Jo 

Equation  (37)  can  be  transformed  into  Eq.  (25)  by  selecting  the  boundary  condition  for 
G  as  given  by  Eq.  (24). 

IV.  Green’s  Function 

The  Green’s  function  G  is  the  solution  of  the  heat  transfer  equation  for  an  internal  point 
source  of  heat.  When  G  is  known,  a  solution  for  an  arbitrary  source  can  be  obtained  via 
Eq.  (25).  In  this  section  a  Green’s  function  will  be  derived,  which  satisfies  Eq.  (15)  with 
the  boundary  condition  on  the  soil-air  interface  given  by  Eq.  (24).  In  addition  to  this 
boundary  condition,  the  Green’s  function  must  have  a  finite  value  for  G(p  =  0,  z;  p',  z') 
and  must  vanish  as  p  — >  oo  and  z  — )■  oo.  In  Sect.  IV-A  the  derivation  is  presented.  In 
Sect.  IV-B  the  Green’s  function  is  simplified  and  transformed  into  a  more  appropriate 
form  for  numerical  evaluation. 


A.  Derivation  of  the  Green’s  Function 

The  Green’s  function  is  easily  derived  in  the  spectral  domain.  Taking  the  Hankel  trans¬ 
form  [12] 

„  r°° 

f(kp )  =  /  xJo(kpx)f(x)dx  (38) 

J  0 

of  both  sides  of  the  Eq.  (15)  we  obtain 

(Jl^  ~  ( k2p  +  k2n)^j  G{kp ,  z\  p',  z')  =  -J0(kpp')5(z  -  z')  (39) 


where  G(kp,  z;  p' ,  z')  is  the  Hankel  transform  of  the  Green’s  function  G(p,  z]  p' ,  z').  In 
obtaining  Eq.  (39)  the  differential  equation  for  the  zeroth  order  Bessel  function  was  used. 
The  solution  of  the  ordinary  differential  equation  given  by  Eq.  (39)  with  the  boundary 
conditions  at  the  interface  can  be  obtained  through  well  known  methods.  We  can  show 


G(kp,  z;  p',  z') 
Jo(kpP') 
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where 


r0(kn,kp,a) 


+r0(kn,  kp,  a)  exp  (  -  +k2pz<') 

\JK  +  k2p-a 


\Jkn  +  k'j  +  a 

The  inverse  Hankel  transform,  given  by 

r  OO  „ 

f(x )  =  /  kpj0{kpx)f(kp)dkp 

J  0 

yields  the  desired  result 

r  OO 

G(p,  z]  p\  z')  =  /  dkpJo(kpp')Jo(kpp) 

J  0 


:  exp 


( -  \]K.  +  klz>) 


X 


exp  (yjk2n  +  kjzPj  +  r0(*„,  k„,  a)  exp  (  -  +  fc|z<) 


B.  Simplification  of  the  Green’s  Function 


12 

(40) 


(41) 


(42) 


(43) 


Numerical  evaluation  of  the  Green’s  function  given  by  Eq.  (43)  is  computationally  chal¬ 
lenging.  The  integral  in  Eq.  (43)  is  similar  to  the  Sommerfeld  integrals  [16],  which  have 
been  studied  extensively  in  the  physics  and  electromagnetics  literature.  The  major  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  computation  of  these  integrals  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

•  For  large  argument  x.  the  function  Jq{x)  oscillates  rapidly,  leading  to  slow  convergence. 

•  For  \z  —  z'\  <C  1  or  (z  +  z')  <C  1  the  exponential  terms  in  the  integrals  decay  slowly, 
again  producing  slow  convergence. 

Straightforward  manipulations  ameliorate  some  of  these  problems.  The  quantity  ro(kn,  kp,  a) 
can  be  expressed  as 


n, kp,  a)  =  1  - 


(44) 


and,  hence,  the  Green’s  function  can  be  expressed  as 


G{p,  z]  p' ,  z')  —  G\(p,  z]  p' ,  z')  +  G2(p,  z]  p' ,  z')  +  G3(p,  z\  p' ,  z') 


(45) 


where 


Gi(p,  z\  p',  z')  =  f  dkpJ0(kpp')J0(kpp)  y===  exp  (  -  yjkl  +  kj(z>  -  2<))  (46) 
J0  *\Jkn  +  kp 
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p  OO 

z:  />',  z'|  =  /  dkpJ0(kpp')Mkpp) — - 

h  V 

r  oo 

i(p,  z-,p',z')  =  -a  dkpJo(kpp')Jo(kpp ) 

J  0 


+  k2P 


(-  \/k‘n  +  k2p(Z  +  Z'))  (47) 


\/kn  +  kj(\/kn  +  kj  +  «) 

exp  (  -  \Jk2jrk2 (z  +  z')) 


Employing  the  multiplication  identity  for  the  zeroth  order  Bessel  functions  used  by  John¬ 
son  [17] 

1  r27T 

Mkpp')MkpP )  =  7T  Jo(kppt)d(f)  (49) 

Z7T  iO 


where 


Pt  =  VP2  +  p"2  -  2 ppf  cos  < 


and  changing  the  order  of  integration  we  can  rewrite  Eqs.  (46)  and  (47)  as 


i  p2l{  /»oo 

Gi(p,  z;  p',  z')  =  —  J  <U/>'  J  dkpJo(kppt ) 


4v r  Jo  '  Jo 

|  p27T  r  OO 


pZ7T  p  OO 

i(p,z-p',z')  =  —  /  dcj)'  dkpJ0(kppt ) 
47T  Jo  Jo 


'kl  +  kp 


'kn  +  k2p 


(  -  \[k%  +  K2(z>  ~  Z<))  (51) 

(  -  \Jkl  +  kp(z  +  z'))  (52) 


Using  the  following  identity  [12] 


exp(— k\Jr2  +  z 2)  r00  exp(—  |z 


1 r 2  +  z2 


/■oo  < 

=  /  iMir)- 

J  0 


permits  Eqs.  (51)  and  (52)  to  be  simplified  to 


p2tt 

i(p,  Z\  p' ,  z')  =  /  d(i> 

Jo 


27r  exp(*A:nJ?m) 

do  — -j— ^ - ; 

47rJtTO 


m  =  1,  2 


where 


i?i  =  y  p'2  +  p2  —  2p'p  cos  (f)'  +  (z  —  z')2  (55) 

i?2  =  \j  p'2  +  p2  —  2p'p  cos  cj)'  +  (z  +  z1)2  (56) 

Similarly,  substituting  Eq.  (49)  into  Eqs.  (57)  and  changing  the  order  of  integration  we 


obtain 


OL  f2n 

i(p,z-,p',z')  = -—  #/g3 

2tv  Jo 
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where 


L 


g3 


r  oo 


+  kj ;  +  a) 


exp 


( -  + z')) 


(58) 


We  can  express  this  in  another  form  as  suggested  by  Kuo  and  Mei  [18].  Multiplying  both 
sides  of  Eq.  (58)  by  exp(— a(z  +  z '))  and  differentiating  with  respect  to  z  +  z'  yields 
9{Ig3  exp (~a(z  +  z'))) 


d(z  +  z') 


=  —  ex 


p (-a(z  +  s'))  jf 


(lkr 


Jo{kPPt) 


hn 


\/kl+k2p 


exp 


(-  \/kl  +  kp(z  +  z'))  (59) 


The  integral  in  Eq.  (59)  can  be  evaluated  using  Eq.  (53).  After  integrating  both  sides  with 
respect  to  z  over  appropriate  limits,  Iq3  can  be  written  as 

f°°  exp(iknR3) 


r  oo 

Ig3  =  exp  (~a(z  +  z')) 

Jz+z' 


Ra 


exp(— aQdC 


where 


i?3  =  \J p"2  +  p2  -  2 p'p  COS  (j)'  +  C2 


(60) 


(61) 


Using  Eqs.  (54),  (57),  and  (60)  in  conjunction  with  Eq.  (45)  we  obtain  the  final  form  of 
the  Green’s  function  as 

2?r  ,  ,texp(iknRi)  r 27r  ,exp (iknR2) 


rZ'K 

G{p ,  z\  p!,  z’)  =  /  d$ 
Jo 


4ttRi 


+ 


PZ7T 

/  d(j) 
Jo 


a 


2ty  Jo 


471^2 

f  # exp(-Q(,  +  q)  r  rfCeXP(o"fl3)  exp(-aC)  (62) 

Jo  Jz+z'  Ra 


The  last  integral  in  Eq.  (62)  has  infinite  integration  limits,  but  the  integrand  is  a  rapidly 
decaying  function  for  typical  values  of  a,  and  it  is  well  approximated  by  an  integral  over 
a  finite  domain.  When  the  source  and  observation  points  approach  one  another,  we  have 
Ri  —>■  0,  and  the  Green’s  function  has  a  well-known  integrable  singularity.  The  treatment 
of  this  case  is  discussed  in  Sect.  V-B  and  Appendix  A. 


V.  NUMERICAL  SOLUTION  PROCEDURE 

In  this  section  we  describe  a  numerical  solution  procedure  for  the  integral  equation 
in  Eq.  (25)  to  obtain  the  Fourier  coefficients  T™( r).  Our  approach  is  to  solve  for  the 
temperature  T™  within  the  mine,  which  can  be  used  to  evaluate  Eq.  (25)  for  the  Fourier 
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coefficients  at  the  surface.  The  time  history  of  the  temperature  is  then  found  by  evaluating 
the  Fourier  series. 

We  employ  the  MWR  in  this  work.  As  noted  above,  the  electromagnetics  community  has 
developed  an  extensive  body  of  knowledge  on  MWR  solutions  of  integral  equations  in  the 
temporal  frequency  domain  under  the  guise  of  the  so-called  “method  of  moments”  (MoM). 
The  MoM  discretizes  the  integral  equation  into  a  matrix  equation,  the  solution  of  which 
is  obtained  using  standard  methods.  Following  the  pioneering  works  of  Richmond  [19] 
and  Harrington  [20],  an  extensive  literature  has  developed  on  this  procedure,  and  good 
summary  references  are  also  available  [21-23]. 

A.  Matrix  formulation 

The  solution  of  the  integral  equation  using  the  MWR  begins  with  a  representation  of 
the  unknown  temperature  distribution  over  the  buried  mine  using  specified  expansion 
functions  and  unknown  coefficients.  The  problem  at  hand  imposes  constraints  on  these 
functions.  The  integral  representation  of  the  temperature  distribution  given  in  Eq.  (25) 
requires  both  the  temperature  and  its  derivatives  with  respect  to  p  and  z.  We  employ 
expansion  functions  A(p.  z )  that  are  linear  in  p  and  z,  viz: 

M  N 

Tn(Pi  2)  =  EE  Am,nKm{p,  z)  (63) 

m=  1  ro=l 

where  M  and  N  are  the  number  of  divisions  in  the  z  and  p  directions,  respectively.  This 
representation  yields  a  continuous,  piecewise-linear  representation  of  T™  and  a  piecewise 
constant  form  for  its  derivatives. 

A  sample  discretization  of  the  buried  mine  with  N  =  4  subdivisions  in  the  p-direction 
and  M  =  3  subdivisions  in  the  ^-direction  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  The  thermal  properties 
over  each  subsectional  basis  function  are  assumed  constant  and  taken  into  account  in  the 
constant  cmjn,  which  can  be  defined  as 

Cm, 71  =  C  ((pn  +  P„- 1)/2,  (zm  +  Zm-i)/2)  (64) 

where  c  was  previously  defined  in  Eq.  (17)  and  the  indexed  values  pn  and  zm  are  the  sub¬ 
section  boundaries.  By  substituting  the  approximate  temperature  distribution  of  Eq.  (63) 
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into  the  integral  equation  Eq.  (25),  we  obtain 

M  N 


rOQ 

fin  I  dp  p  G(p,  z,  p  ,  z  —  0)  —  Amn  [Amn(p,  z ) 

m=l  n=l 

~t~cmn  J  J  dz  dp  p  G(p,  z:  p  ,  z  )Amn(p  ,  z  ) 

M 

+  po  X  AmN  /  dz'G(p,  z ;  p'  =  p0,  z')  ■ 

m=  1  J 

—A  (o'  z')(  1  -  AfAAl 
dp,Anm(p,z)yi  ^ 

+  X  AMn  J  dp'p'G(p,  Z\  p\  z'  =  Z2)  • 


A 


A„m(pV)(l  - 


N 

-  X 

n=l 

d  .  /  /  /\  /-.  K'm  {P  J  ^T )  /Kr\ 

To  complete  the  formulation,  we  express  the  left-hand  side  of  Eq.  65  using  the  summation 
in  Eq.  (63),  multiply  both  sides  of  Eq.  (65)  by  testing  functions  wn’m’(p,z)  and  integrate 
over  the  mine.  Various  testing  functions  have  been  used  in  the  literature.  Galerkin  meth¬ 
ods  are  known  to  be  optimum  in  the  least-square  sense,  but  for  integral  equations  they  are 
also  computationally  expensive  in  terms  of  matrix-fill  time.  To  reduce  the  computational 
cost,  we  have  employed  a  point-matching  technique.  The  result  can  be  expressed  as  a 
linear  system  of  equations 


J  dp'p'G(p,  z:  p',  z'  =  zfi) 


Z  A  =  V 


(66) 


for  the  constants  Amn,  which  we  represent  by  the  matrix  A.  The  kernel  of  the  integral 
equation  appears  in  Z  which  we  refer  to  as  the  “impedance”  matrix.  Solving  Eq.  (66) 
using  an  appropriate  technique  yields  the  unknown  coefficient  vector  A,  which  can  be  used 
to  compute  the  temperature  distribution  over  the  buried  mine  via  Eq.  (63).  If  desired, 
the  temperature  distribution  everywhere  in  the  lower  half-space  can  be  computed  using 
Eq.  (25). 
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B.  Impedance  matrix,  source  vector,  and  singularity  extraction 


In  this  section  evaluation  of  the  matrix  Z  is  discussed.  Rows  of  this  matrix  have  indices 
derived  from  the  (p,  z )  expansion  functions  indexed  by  m  and  n.  with  a  similar  relation 
for  the  columns  involving  p'  and  z' .  To  make  the  notation  more  concise,  we  use  the  index 
p  to  refer  to  a  particular  point  (p,  z),  which  we  denote  (pn  ,  zmp )  with  a  similar  convention 
for  p'  and  z'  using  q.  In  general,  Zpq  involves  integrals  of  the  form 


f  Pnq 

dz'  /  dp'G(pnp,  zmp,  p',  z')f(p',  z') 

^  Pnq- 1 


(67) 


where  f(p,  z)  is  a  continuous  (at  most  linear)  function  of  the  arguments.  Consider  first 
the  off-diagonal  matrix  elements  Zpq  with  p  ^  q.  For  this  case,  the  testing  point  (pn  ,  zmp ) 
is  not  in  the  integration  domain  and  the  Green’s  function  is  a  smooth  function.  In  this 
case  Zpq  can  be  directly  evaluated  by  numerical  methods. 

For  the  diagonal  matrix  elements  Zpp ,  however,  the  testing  point  ( pnp,zmp )  lies  in  the 
integration  domain.  This  results  in  Ri  — >■  0  which  causes  a  singularity  as  R^1.  Conse¬ 
quently,  an  integrand  regularization  technique  (e.g.,  singularity  extraction)  is  necessary  in 
numerical  evaluation  of  the  integrals.  Singularity  extraction  techniques  are  widely  used 
in  MoM  solutions  in  electromagnetics  for  both  surface  and  volume  formulations  [24-27]. 
Techniques  for  bodies  of  revolution  have  also  been  studied  [28,29],  which  are  now  described. 

In  brief,  calculation  of  the  diagonal  elements  requires  that  the  singular  parts  of  the 
integrand  are  evaluated  separately  by  analytical  methods.  A  careful  examination  suggests 
that  the  singular  part  of  the  Green’s  function  G(p,  z;  p' ,  z')  is  due  to  function  Gi(p,  z\  p',  z'), 
which  leads  us  to  write 


r2-K  ] 

Gi{p,  z\  p\  z')  =  Gf  (p,  z\  p\  z')  +  dtp- ^-/(p,  z) 

where  f(p,  z)  is  a  smooth  function  and 

r27r  , exp(iknRi)  -  1 


PZ7T 

Gf(p,  z\  p\  z')  =  /  dtp 
Jo 


Att  Ri 


(68) 


(69) 


The  function  Gf  (p,  z:  p',  z')  can  be  integrated  numerically.  For  small  elements  a  Taylor 
series  expansion  of  the  integrand  yields 

i'r, 


lim  Gi(p,  z:  p',  z')  = 


(70) 
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The  remaining  singular  integral  in  Eq.  (68)  has  one  of  the  following  forms 

Ic(Pl;  Put  (fill  foul  Zli  At) 

Ip  {pl ;  Pui  A:  At) 

h{PU  Pui  fill  <t>u,  A:  At) 


Evaluation  of  these  functions  is  discussed  in  Appendix  I. 

Singularity  extraction  is  not  necessary  in  evaluating  the  source  vector  elements  Vp,  since 
G(p,  z:  //,  z ')  is  evaluated  at  the  testing  point  zmp  >  0  while  z 1  =  0. 

C.  Surface  Temperature  Distribution 

The  numerical  procedure  described  in  Sect.  V-A  yields  the  Fourier  coefficients  of  the 
temperature  distribution  within  the  mine.  The  temperature  distribution  over  the  soil 
surface  z  =  0  is  found  by  using  Eqs.  (3)  and  (65).  The  procedure  offers  some  challenges. 
When  z  —  z’  —  0,  the  exponential  factors  in  Eq.  (62)  are  eliminated,  leading  to  slow 
convergence.  It  is  shown  in  Appendix  II  that  an  approximate  but  accurate  and  efficient 
form  for  the  Green’s  function  is 

G(p,  z  =  0;  p1,  z1  =  0)  =  -1-  /  d^iexP(lknPt)  _  Q;Xo(-fA;np>)/o(-f/cnp<) 

Z7T  J  0  Pf 

a2  f2n  JAfexP(iknPt)  a3  [**  j^ptK-i(-iknpt) 

-  27r  Jo  d4,—n - toio  # - Wn -  (72) 

The  Green’s  function  representation  given  by  Eq.  (72)  is  used  to  evaluate  the  third  term 
in  Eq.  (65)  when  the  observation  point  is  on  the  soil  surface. 

VI.  Results 

In  this  section  numerical  simulation  results  are  presented  to  compare  the  three-dimensional 
modeling  capabilities  of  the  integral  equation  solution  with  those  of  the  FEM  based  so¬ 
lution.  Additional  results  comparing  these  methods  are  given  in  a  companion  paper  [11], 
where  we  considered  several  cases  including  a  circular  TNT-filled  anti-tank  mine  simulant 
of  diameter  20  cm  and  height  7.5  cm  buried  4.5  cm  under  a  perfectly  smooth  soil  surface. 


rPu  rzu  r4>u 

=  /  dp'p'  /  dz'  /  dd1 

Jpi  Jzi 


\J P  2  +  p2  —  2 p'p  cos  (j)'  +  (z  —  z')'z 


1 

p' 


(71) 
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In  this  work,  consider  the  simple  case  of  circular  cylinder  of  diameter  20  cm,  height  7.5  cm, 
and  depth  4.5  cm  filled  with  a  good  thermal  insulator  (styrofoam). 

An  important  parameter  of  this  problem  is  the  required  number  of  harmonics  in  the 
Fourier  expansion  given  by  Eq.  (3).  The  forcing  function  of  this  integral  equation  is 
the  solar  insolation  function  J-sun(t),  the  Fourier  series  of  which  is  dominated  by  its  first 
term.  Therefore,  we  expect  the  temperature  coefficients  Tn  to  be  rapidly  convergent.  Our 
numerical  simulations  support  this  expectation.  An  example  Fourier  harmonic  distribution 
is  given  in  Table  I.  Based  on  our  numerical  experiments,  we  kept  the  first  five  Fourier 
harmonics  in  the  expansion  given  by  Eq.  (3). 

TABLE  I 

Fourier  harmonics  of  the  temperature  distribution  at  a  point  over  the  mine 


Harmonic  # 

T 

-1  n 

|T„|/|7i| 

1 

2.5351  + j3.8669 

1 

2 

0.3582  +  jl.  3392 

0.2998 

3 

0.0042  +  j0.0945 

0.0205 

4 

0.0140- jO. 1289 

0.0280 

5 

0.0059  -  j'0.0248 

0.0055 

6 

-0.0058  + j'0.0120 

0.0029 

7 

-0.0043  +  j'0.0094 

0.0022 

Figure  4  shows  the  surface  temperature  over  the  center  of  the  mine  as  a  function  of  time. 
The  FEM  results  are  compared  with  those  obtained  via  the  integral  equation  method. 
The  results  show  good  agreement  between  the  codes.  In  the  second  set  of  results,  we 
investigated  spatial  variations  in  the  surface  temperature,  by  plotting  the  temperature 
along  a  cut  through  the  center  of  the  mine.  We  present  the  temperature  at  times  that 
correspond  to  maximum  signature  contrast.  Figure  5  illustrates  the  spatial  distribution 
results.  The  FEM  and  integral  equation  models  show  good  agreement.  The  integral 
equation  solution  took  about  2  hours  on  a  300  MHz  Pentium  II  machine.  Most  of  this 
time  is  used  to  fill  and  factor  the  Z  matrix.  The  FEM  solution  took  about  1  hour  40 
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minutes  in  the  same  machine.  No  significant  attempts  have  been  made  to  optimize  either 
code. 


VII.  Conclusions 

An  integral-equation  has  been  formulated  for  the  temperature  over  a  buried  land  mine. 
Using  the  approximations  of  a  time  invariant  convection  coefficient  and  air  temperature, 
and  linearizing  the  radiation  boundary  condition  about  its  average  value,  the  case  of 
periodic  (diurnal)  solar  heating  leads  to  a  Fourier  decomposition  of  the  time  variation. 
The  integral  equation  for  each  Fourier  component  of  the  temperature  distribution  was 
solved  using  the  method  of  weighted  residuals.  The  resulting  model  provides  a  reference 
solution  for  a  relatively  simple  geometry,  which  can  be  used  to  check  more  sophisticated 
FEM-based  models. 


Appendix 


I.  ANALYTICAL  TREATMENT  OF  THE  SINGULAR  INTEGRAL 

In  this  appendix  we  evaluate  the  functions  Ic,  Ip,  and  Iz  which  were  introduced  in 
Eq.  (71).  Singularity  extraction  is  required  in  the  evaluation  of  these  functions  if  the 
testing  point  lies  in  the  integration  domain.  The  boundaries  of  this  integral  and  the 
location  of  the  singularity  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  6. 

Consider  a  small  volume  around  the  singularity.  Such  a  volume  can  be  defined  by  the 
cylindrical  coordinates  p  G  (p  —  ep,  p  +  ep),  (j)  G  ((f)  —  e^,  <f>  +  and  z  E  (z  —  ez,  z  +  ez ). 
Figure  7  demonstrates  the  top  and  side  views  of  this  volume.  The  functions  can  be  written 
as 


Ic(pi,P2]0,2tt]z1,z2) 
Ip(pi,  P'2]  0,  27r;  Zi,  Z2) 
Iz(pi->  p2]  0,  27t;  zi,  z2) 


Ic(pi,p2;0,27r;z1,z  -  ez) 
lp(pi,p2;0,  27t;zi,z  -  ez) 
4(Pi,P2|0,  2it,zuz  -  ez) 

Ic(pi,P2-,0,2tt,z  + ez,z2) 
Ip(pi,p2-,0,2TT,z  +  ez,z2) 

Iz(pl,p2',Q,2TT,Z  +  ez,Z2) 
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UPu  P  -  0,  27 t;  z-  ez,z  +  ez) 
IP(Ph  P  ~  0,  27 r;  #  -  ez,  z  +  ez) 

Iz(p\,  P  ~  0,  27t;  z  -  ez,  z  +  ez) 

UP  +  eP,  P2 ;  0,  27t;  2  -  ez,  z  +  ez) 

UP  +  eP,  P2]  0,  27r;  z  -  e2,  z  +  ez) 

Up  +  ePi  p-2'i  2?r; z  - e*, 2  + e*) 


Up  ~  tpiPJr  ep'i  e<pi  2tt  —  z  —  ez ,  z  +  ez) 

(p  —  p  +  e^,  27T  —  e^;  z  —  e2,  z  +  ez) 

Iz{p  —  ep:  P  +  e</)5  2tt  —  e^;  z  —  ez,  z  +  ez) 


jstng 

jsing 

jsing 


(73) 


where  /^m9,  /*ms,  and  /|m9  are  integrals  of  the  singular  kernels  in  the  small  volume. 
The  first  five  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  involve  no  singularities  and  can  be  calculated 
numerically.  The  limits  of  the  integrals  in  Eq.  (73)  can  be  better  visualized  with  the  aid 
of  Fig.  7.  The  volume  of  the  singular  region  is  calculated  as 


rz+ez  CP+tp 

Vsing  =  dz'  dp' p'  /  d([)'  =  8 pepe4>tz  (74) 

Jz-ez  J  p-Cp  J  €(p 

The  singular  region  can  be  approximated  by  a  small  sphere  centered  at  the  singularity 
with  a  radius  of 

fsing  (75) 

which  provides  an  equal  volume.  Assuming  e  =  ep  =  =  ez,  the  integral  functions  I°m9, 

Ipln9,  and  Izrng  can  be  calculated  as 


pmg  = 

f  rsing  , 

f  r  dr  i 

o  J 

P7T 

1  d0  sin  0  j 
o  J 

r2n  1  .  .  2 

1  #'-  =  2f6v^Ve2 

o  r>  \  J 

(76) 

rsing  .  , 

P  J 

frying  , 

’  r  dr  j 

o  J 

f  dO  sin  9  i 
o  J 

r  d^+r’re =2£qq6v7F)? +«) 

(77) 

ising  =  j 

[rsing  , 

f  r  dr 

o  J 

f  d9  sin  9  i 
o  J 

r>'rW=2^ 

o  r 

(78) 
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II.  GREEN’S  FUNCTION  WHEN  THE  SOURCE  AND  OBSERVATION 
POINTS  ARE  ON  THE  SOIL  SURFACE 

When  the  source  and  observation  points  are  on  the  soil  surface,  i.e.,  z  =  0  and  z'  =  0, 
the  Green’s  function  given  by  Eq.  (43)  can  be  simplified  as 

POO 

G(p,  z  =  0;  p\  V  =  0)  =  /  dkp  J0 ( kpp  )  J0(kpp)  p  -  (79) 

Jo  \jK  +  kP  +  a 

Without  the  exponential  factors,  this  integral  converges  slowly.  The  following  approxima¬ 
tion  is  valid  for  small  a 


1  1  1 


Substituting  Eq.  (80)  into  Eq.  (79),  employing  the  multiplication  identity  for  the  zeroth 
order  Bessel  functions  given  by  Eq.  (49),  and  changing  the  orders  of  <j>  and  kp  integrals  we 
obtain 
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Fig.  1.  A  cylindrical  mine  with  radius  po  and  thickness  r,  buried  at  depth  h  under  a  smooth  soil 
surface.  The  Fourier  series  coefficients  in  the  mine  and  soil  regions  are  represented  with  T™( r)  and  T®( r), 
respectively. 
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Q(r) 


(b) 

Fig.  2.  Volume  equivalence  for  heat  transfer  equation,  (a)  The  original  problem,  in  which  a  buried 
mine  with  thermal  properties  Km( r)  and  K,m( r)  is  present  in  homogeneous  soil  with  thermal  properties 
Ks(r)  =  ks  and  /Cs(r)  =  Ks.  (b)  The  equivalent  problem,  in  which  the  mine  is  replaced  by  homogeneous 
soil  and  an  equivalent  distributed  heat  source  Q{r). 
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Fig.  3.  An  example  discretization  of  the  buried  mine  with  4  subdivisions  in  the  p-direction  and  3 
subdivisions  in  the  ^-direction 
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Fig.  4.  The  surface  temperature  distribution  over  the  center  of  a  cylindrical  mine  using  the  integral 
equation  solution  and  a  finite  element  solution. 
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(a) 


(C) 

Fig.  5.  The  spatial  dependence  of  the  surface  temperature  distribution:  (a)  When  the  mine  signature 
has  a  maximum  negative  contrast,  (b)  When  the  mine  signature  has  a  maximum  positive  contrast. 
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Feature-Level  and  Decision-Level 
Fusion  of  Noncoincidently  Sampled 
Sensors  for  Land  Mine  Detection 

Ajith  H.  Gunatilaka,  Member,  IEEE,  and  Brian  A.  Baertlein,  Member,  IEEE 


Abstract — We  present  and  compare  methods  for  feature-level  (predetection)  and  decision-level  (postdetection)  fusion  of  multisensor 
data.  This  study  emphasizes  fusion  techniques  that  are  suitable  for  noncommensurate  data  sampled  at  noncoincident  points. 
Decision-level  fusion  is  most  convenient  for  such  data,  but  it  is  suboptimal  in  principle,  since  targets  not  detected  by  all  sensors  will  not 
obtain  the  full  benefits  of  fusion.  A  novel  algorithm  for  feature-level  fusion  of  noncommensurate,  noncoincidently  sampled  data  is 
described,  in  which  a  model  is  fitted  to  the  sensor  data  and  the  model  parameters  are  used  as  features.  Formulations  for  both  feature- 
level  and  decision-level  fusion  are  described,  along  with  some  practical  simplifications.  A  closed-form  expression  is  available  for 
feature-level  fusion  of  normally  distributed  data  and  this  expression  is  used  with  simulated  data  to  study  requirements  for  sample 
position  accuracy  in  multisensor  data.  The  performance  of  feature-level  and  decision-level  fusion  algorithms  are  compared  for 
experimental  data  acquired  by  a  metal  detector,  a  ground-penetrating  radar,  and  an  infrared  camera  at  a  challenging  test  site 
containing  surrogate  mines.  It  is  found  that  fusion  of  binary  decisions  does  not  perform  significantly  better  than  the  best  available 
sensor.  The  performance  of  feature-level  fusion  is  significantly  better  than  the  individual  sensors,  as  is  decision-level  fusion  when 
detection  confidence  information  is  also  available  (“soft-decision”  fusion). 

Index  Terms — Land  mines,  sensor  fusion,  infrared,  ground  penetrating  radar,  metal  detectors. 

-  ♦  - 


1  Introduction 

uried  land  mines  are  an  extremely  hazardous  fact  of  life 
for  civilians  in  many  countries.  Various  estimates  put 
the  number  of  buried  landmines  worldwide  at  over 
80  million  and  growing.  The  extreme  risk  posed  by  mines 
implies  that  a  mine  sensor  should  have  essentially  no 
missed  detections.  This  requirement  and  the  clutter-rich 
environment  in  which  mine  sensors  operate  leads  to  high 
false  alarm  rates.  Nonetheless,  low  false  alarm  rates  are 
required  because  of  the  large  land  areas  where  mine 
clearance  is  necessary  and  the  cost  of  clearing  a  putative 
mine.  Several  sensor  technologies  have  been  considered  for 
the  detection  of  mines,  including  electromagnetic  induction 
(EMI),  ground  penetrating  radar  (GPR),  infra-red  (IR) 
imaging,  quadrupole  resonance  (QR),  various  chemical 
detectors  (e.g.,  electronic  "sniffers"),  and  sensors  of  acous¬ 
tically  induced  surface  vibrations.  At  present,  none  of  these 
technologies  has  proven  to  be  acceptably  effective  and 
reliable  for  the  wide  range  of  mines  and  environmental 
conditions  encountered  in  the  field. 

Because  of  the  diverse  physical  properties  measured 

by  different  sensor  technologies,  multisensor  fusion  is 
attractive  as  a  means  of  improving  mine  detection. 
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Unfortunately,  demining  sensor  fusion  is  hindered  by 
several  factors.  First,  sensors  used  for  mine  detection 
typically  produce  noncommensurate  data,  i.e.,  data  that 
are  not  of  comparable  form  and,  hence,  are  not  easily 
combined.  By  way  of  example,  three  commmonly  used 
mine  sensors  are  IR  cameras,  which  produce  surface 
imagery;  ground  penetrating  radars  which  produce  depth 
profiles  along  a  line  scan;  and  metal  detectors,  which 
produce  scalar  measurements  along  a  line  scan.  Even 
when  the  data  are  commensurate,  the  sensors  may 
operate  on  different  platforms,  leading  to  noncoincident 
sampling  and  problems  with  data  registration.  Since 
fusion  comprises  combining  information  from  multiple 
sources  regarding  a  specified  phenomenon  (e.g.,  the 
presence  of  a  mine)  at  a  specific  location,  accomodating 
noncoincident  samples  is  a  necessity. 

Some  of  these  concerns  can  be  alleviated  by  decision- 
level  fusion,  in  which  the  operator  performs  detection  at  the 
sensor  level  and  then  combines  (fuses)  detections  from 
individual  sensors.  This  process  reduces  diverse  sensor  data 
to  a  common  format  (binary  decisions  or  detection  prob¬ 
abilities),  which  are  readily  combined  using  conventional 
statistical  techniques.  A  variety  of  techniques  have  been 
developed  for  this  approach  [1],  [2], 

In  principle,  however,  decision-level  fusion  is  subopti¬ 
mal  since  if  a  target  is  not  detected  by  all  sensors,  it  will  not 
experience  the  full  benefits  of  fusion.  This  situation  and 
stressing  performance  requirements,  led  us  to  explore  other 
methods  of  fusion.  In  this  paper,  we  discuss  a  feature-level 
fusion  approach  to  noncoincident  sensor  sampling.  The 
data  are  represented  by  a  model  with  unknown  parameters 
(features)  and  random  additive  clutter.  Optimization 
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techniques  are  used  to  determine  features  from  the 
available  data,  and  classification  is  performed  on  the  basis 
of  the  features.  The  effects  of  sample  position  uncertainty 
are  also  examined  for  the  case  of  normally  distributed 
features. 

Fusion  of  demining  sensor  data  has  been  investigated 
previously.  Chauduri  et  al.  [3]  developed  a  demining 
system  in  which  coregistered  GPR  and  EMI  sensors  were 
fused  using  several  decision-level  fusion  approaches.  Brus- 
mark  et  al.  [4]  demonstrated  the  decision-level  fusion  of 
coincidently  sampled  GPR  and  EMI  sensor  data  collected 
over  targets  buried  in  a  sand  box.  Clark  et  al.  [5]  fused  two 
IR  sensors  of  different  wavelengths,  which  were  registered 
using  a  set  of  fiducial  markers.  A  neural  network-based 
feature-level  fusion  approach  was  used  in  that  work. 
Miao  et  al.  considered  the  fusion  of  six  coregistered 
IR  images  corresponding  to  different  wavelengths  [6].  Each 
image  was  separately  classified  with  neural  networks  and 
the  resulting  decisions  were  fused  using  both  majority 
voting  and  a  consensus  theory  approach.  Weisenseel  et  al. 
[7]  studied  decision-level  fusion  of  GPR  and  EMI  data  using 
synthetic  data.  The  problem  was  greatly  simplified  by 
assuming  that  the  mines  were  detectable  by  both  sensors, 
metallic  clutter  by  EMI  alone  and  nonmetallic  clutter  by 
GPR  alone.  Only  an  AND  rule  was  considered  for  fusion. 
Breejen  et  al.  [8]  compared  several  methods  for  decision- 
level  fusion  of  EMI,  GPR,  and  IR  data.  They  used  the  same 
data  for  both  training  and  testing  the  classifiers,  which  often 
yields  optimistic  results.  The  performance  of  a  vehicle 
mounted  mine  detector  employing  GPR,  EMI,  and  video 
and  IR  cameras,  developed  by  EG&G  Management  Sys¬ 
tems,  Incorporated,  was  reported  in  [9].  While  surface 
emplaced  antitank  mines  and  mines  with  significant  metal 
content  were  easily  detected,  buried  plastic  mines  were 
found  to  be  challenging.  Development  and  testing  of  a 
vehicle-mounted  multisensor  demining  platform  that  uses 
EMI,  GPR,  and  IR  for  detection  and  a  TNA  sensor  for  target 
confirmation  is  underway  at  the  Canadian  Defence  Re¬ 
search  Establishment  [10].  Gunatilaka  and  Baertlein  [11] 
compared  predetection  (feature-level)  and  postdetection 
(hard  and  soft  decision-level)  fusion  of  EMI,  GPR,  and 
IR  data.  A  benefit  was  observed  for  feature-level  fusion,  and 
fusion  of  soft  decisions  was  found  to  be  better  than  fusion  of 
hard  decisions.  Gunatilaka  and  Baertlein  [12]  compared 
several  methods  for  feature  extraction  and  several  fusion 
strategies.  In  all  cases,  feature-level  fusion  was  found  to  be 
superior  to  decision-level  fusion.  Baertlein  [13]  recently 
investigated  the  problem  of  constructing  fusion  algorithms 
with  limited  training  data.  Using  approaches  based  on 
Statistical  Learning  Theory  for  feature-level  fusion  and  joint 
optimization  of  local  decision  thresholds  for  hard  decision 
fusion,  it  was  shown  that  algorithm  performance  could  be 
improved.  For  the  specific  training  data  used  in  that  work, 
superior  performance  was  noted  for  hard  decision  fusion. 
Marble  et  al.  [14]  demonstrated  the  benefits  of  using  hard 
decision-level  fusion  to  combine  EMI,  GPR,  and  magnet¬ 
ometer  data  for  detection  of  mines  with  large  metal  content. 
In  that  work,  significant  problems  with  misregistration  of 
noncommensurate  sensors  were  overcome  by  converting  all 


sensor  outputs  to  a  scalar,  image-like  format  and  inter¬ 
polating  the  result. 

The  work  reported  here  complements  and  extends  the 
prior  studies  in  several  respects.  First,  we  consider  both 
feature-level  and  decision-level  fusion  of  experimental  data 
from  noncommensurate  (EMI,  GPR,  and  IR)  sensors. 
Second,  we  investigate  the  benefits  of  fusion  under  more 
realistic  conditions  by  using  a  test  site  containing  large 
amounts  of  clutter  and  having  an  irregular  surface.  Finally, 
each  sensor  was  used  on  a  different  platform,  which  led  us 
to  consider  the  effects  of  noncoincident  sampling  and 
positioning  errors. 

The  work  is  organized  in  three  major  sections.  In 
Section  2  we  describe  the  theoretical  basis  for  feature-level 
fusion  of  noncoincident  samples.  The  basis  for  decision- 
level  fusion  is  presented  in  Section  3.  Experimental  data  and 
examples  of  fusion  are  given  in  Section  4.  For  a  list  of 
symbols  referenced  in  this  paper,  see  Table  1.  Finally, 
concluding  remarks  appear  in  Section  5. 

2  Feature-Level  Fusion  of  Randomly 
Sampled  Multisensor  Data 
2.1  Problem  Definition 

Suppose  that  a  suite  of  Ns  countermine  sensors  are  used 
to  acquire  data  in  a  region.  Sensor  i  acquires  ./, 
data  samples  d,  at  locations  Ry,  which  we  denote 
d ij  =  di(Ry).  Fusion  is  to  be  performed  on  the  data  set 
V  =  (d,(Ry),  *  =  1, . . . ,  Ns;  j  =  1, . . . ,  Ji}.  We  assume  that 
different  sensors  produce  samples  that  differ  in  number 
Ji,  sample  positions  Ft,,,  format,  and  the  dimensionality 
of  their  data. 

Let  R  be  a  point  where  we  wish  to  determine  the 
presence  of  a  mine.  We  refer  to  R  as  the  "interrogation 
point."  We  form  the  K  hypotheses  Hk(H),  k=  1,2,...,  K 
for  the  fused  suite  regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of 
various  types  of  mines  at  R.  We  may  also  include  in  the  set 
{Hi .(R)}  discrete  clutter  objects,  e.g.,  buried  rocks,  metallic 
clutter,  etc.  The  explicit  dependence  of  these  hypotheses  on 
the  interrogation  point  is  omitted  hereafter  in  the  interest  of 
brevity. 

The  decision  criterion  for  the  fusion  processor  is  the 
Bayes  risk.  At  each  point  R,  we  determine  the  hypothesis 
//;,  that  minimizes  the  risk  1Z  conditioned  on  the  data  V,  viz: 

K 

k  =  argmin72_,(2?)  =  argmin  Cje  Pr(He\V),  (1) 

3  3  ^ 

where  1Zj(V)  is  the  risk  of  selecting  hypothesis  Hj  given 
data  V,  and  Gy  is  the  cost  of  choosing  Hi  when  Hj  is  true. 
If  all  costs  are  equal  or  for  the  special  case  K  =  2  (binary 
detection),  it  is  sufficient  to  compute  the  likelihood  ratio 
and  to  compare  it  to  a  threshold.  In  general,  however, 
multiple  hypotheses  may  be  involved  and  equal  costs  are 
inappropriate  for  the  mine-detection  problem.  It  is  difficult 
to  assign  costs  in  the  mine-detection  problem  but, 
fortunately,  fusion  can  be  explored  without  knowledge  of 
the  costs.  Results  are  reported  here  in  a  manner  indepen¬ 
dent  of  cost,  specifically,  a  posteriori  probabilities  Pi(Hk\V) 
and  ROC  curves  are  computed.  When  suitable  costs  are 
known,  one  can  use  the  general  formulation  given  above  to 
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TABLE  1 
List  of  Symbols 


Symbol 

A\s 

R 

Hk 

K 

R;j 

fL., 

d, 

Ji 

Mi 

Nui 

Ne 

V 

K:,(V) 

C„.- 

Pr(Hk\V) 

On- 

Ro,« 

®  ik 

©A 

g'  iR  ©.-A) 

U,  It  ,  ,  ) 

D 

N 

G*(©a) 

0/.q 

Q, 

H 

U 

T 

Uj 

UQ 

U 

Ph(U),Pm,(U) 
Pd,  Pf ■  Pm 

A(D) 

A  (7(D) 


Description 

The  number  of  demining  sensors 

The  location  at  which  fusion  is  being  used  to  determine  the  presence  of  a  mine 
The  /,'t.h  hypothesis  regarding  the  object  present  at  location  R 
The  number  of  possible  hypotheses  Hk 

The  location  at  which  the  jth  sample  of  sensor  i  is  acquired 

The  data  sampled  by  sensor  i  at  the  jth  sampling  position 

The  data  acquired  by  sensor  i 

The  number  of  data  samples  acquired  by  sensor  i 

The  number  of  data  samples  from  sensor  i  used  in  fusion  at  R 

The  number  of  elements  in  each  sample  from  sensor  i 

The  number  of  elements  from  all  sensors  and  all  samples  used  in  fusion  [= 

MiNDi } 

The  set  of  data  acquired  by  all  sensors  at  all  sampling  points 

The  risk  of  choosing  hypotheis  Hj  given  data  V 

The  cost  of  choosing  Hj  when  IIk  is  true 

The  probability  that  Hk  is  true  given  data  V 

The  feature  vector  for  sensor  i  given  hypothesis  II k 

The  nominal  center  of  the  mine  signature  for  sensor  i  under  Hk 

=  [ditRo.it  T 

=  [®1  A  ©2A  ■  ■  •  ©Asa]  ' 

Noise-free  (and  clutter-free)  signal  acquired  by  sensor  i  at  R,,  when  Hk  is  true 
The  contribution  of  noise  and  clutter  to  the  signal  measured  by  sensor  i  at  R,, 

A  vector  comprising  the  subset  of  T>  relevant  to  making  the  target  decision  at  R 
The  noise  and  clutter  vector  corresponding  to  D 
The  signal  vector  corresponding  to  D 
The  (/-th  hypothesis  of  sensor  i 

The  number  of  distinct  hypotheses  that  can  be  reported  by  sensor  i 
=  [h-\  h2  ...  hNs)r 

The  decision  threshold  used  by  sensor  i 
=  [A  h  .  ■  ■  fjvs  ]T 

The  decision  reached  by  sensor  i  in  response  to  the  data 
The  decision  resulting  from  decision-level  fusion  of  U 
=  [iq  «2  . .  .  uNs  }T 

The  probabilities  of  false  and  missed  detection  respectively  for  sensor  i 

The  respective  probabilities  of  detection,  false  detection  and  missed  detection  after 

fusion 

The  likelihood  ratio 

The  likelihood  ratio  for  the  generalized  likelihood  ratio  test 


derive  the  minimum  risk  decision  from  the  a  posteriori 
probabilities.  Similarly,  knowledge  of  the  costs  permits  one 
to  readily  determine  minimum  risk  operating  points  on  a 
ROC  curve. 

2.2  Fusion  of  Noncoincidently  Sampled  Features 

We  assume  that  sensor  i  acquires  at  a  point  R,y  data  d,  (Ry), 
which  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  a  putative  target  of  type  k  at  R. 
This  data  is  modeled  as  a  signal  g^Rq;  (“),/, )  corrupted  by 
additive  clutter  (and  noise)  nTRyj,  viz: 

d  :  H .,)!//..  =  g,;(R if,  Qik)  +  n,;(Ry),  (2) 

where  ©,a  is  a  feature  vector  (i.e.,  a  set  of  model 
parameters)  that  describes  the  signature  of  targets  of  type 
k  for  sensor  i  (see  Fig.  1).  We  assume  that  the  clutter  n,  (R)  is 
independent  of  the  parameter  0^-  Note  that,  if  the  clutter 
discretes  are  also  assigned  specific  hypotheses  Hj,  the 
phenomena  modeled  by  n,  (R)  can  be  relatively  smooth. 

For  each  sensor,  the  presence  of  a  mine  produces  a 
measurable  response  over  a  finite  spatial  region  and,  hence, 
only  a  subset  of  V  may  be  relevant  to  interrogation  of  the 
region  around  R.  Let  the  relevant  data  for  sensor  i  be  given 


by  subsequences  j\ ,  j2 ,  ■  ■  ■ ,  ju,  with  length  Mi .  It  is  con¬ 
venient  to  assemble  this  reduced  data  set  into  the  vectors 


D  = 

[di(Ryi)-.- 

di  (Rijmj  ) 

d2(R.2jj)  •• 

•  dJVs(RiVsjMNB)] 

(3) 

N  = 

[ni(Riji)  ••• 

ni(RijMl) 

n2(R.2jj)  •• 

■  niyB(RjvBjMNs)j 

(4) 

Ga(©a)  =  | 

gifc(Rbi;©ifc) 

■  '  '  gV5fc(RvjMNB  I  ©A^)]  • 

(5) 

If  a  single  datum  d,(R)  from  sensor  i  has  length  Ajy, 
then  the  length  of  these  column  vectors  is  Ne  =  J2i  N0i  M% . 
Using  this  notation,  we  have  for  the  combined  signal  model 
D|iTfc  =  Ga(©a)  +  N,  where  the  combined  (concatenated) 
feature  vector  for  all  sensors  is 

®k  =  [©lfc  ©2 k  '  '  '  0Af,fc]T- 


(6) 
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Fig.  1 .  The  data  model  for  three  hypotheses  k  =  0, 1, 2.  For  each  sensor 
i  data  di(Rjj)  are  available.  For  hypothesis  k,  the  sensor  data  is 
represented  by  a  known  function  gik(R;  0ik))  of  position  R  and  random 
parameters  0ik.  The  reference  position  of  signature  gik  is  given  by  Roiik. 
The  signature  parameters  0ik,  which  include  the  reference  position  Roik 
are  estimated  from  the  data.  In  this  example,  k  =  0  corresponds  to  the 
no-target  case,  k  =  1  is  a  target  with  a  unimodal  signature,  and  k  =  2  is  a 
target  with  a  bimodal  signature.  The  objective  of  fusion  is  to  determine  if 
a  target  exists  at  any  point  R  on  the  basis  of  data  from  multiple  sensors. 


Kk{T>)  =  ^^CjfcPr(ff,)/D|H.(D).  (9) 

/D  j=  i 

The  a  priori  probabilities  Pr (Hj)  are  required  but,  since 
those  probabilities  are  seldom  known,  this  approach  is 
somewhat  less  attractive  in  practice.  The  factor  [/d]  1  is 
common  to  all  77/,,  (Di  and,  hence,  our  primary  task  is  to 
evaluate  the  class-conditioned  probabilities  /d^CD).  Since 
Gfc  is  presumed  known,  the  data  D  conditioned  on  the 
parameter  &k  has  the  same  density  as  the  clutter  N,  which 
leads  to  /D|ek,Hl(D)  =  /N(D  -  G*(0fc))  and 

/D |jrk(D)  =  I  d0*/0k |Hk(0,)/N(D  -  G*(0*)).  (10) 

We  approximate  this  exact  result  as  done  in  (8).  Assuming 
that  /n(D  —  G(0*))  has  a  well-defined  maximum  for  0 k  = 
Qk  and  that  f@k\Hk  is  not  strongly  peaked  leads  to 

/d|*(D)  «  fsk\Hk(&k)  j  d&kf n(D  -  G*(0*)) 

~  Ekfek\Hk(6k)ftlo\Hk{R«,k), 


To  support  both  decision-level  fusion  and  feature-level 
fusion  with  uncertain  sample  locations,  we  include  in  0,k  a 
position  offset  Ro,^  that  describes  the  nominal  “center"  of 
the  mine  signature  with  respect  to  R  and  we  write 
0,/c  =  [Oik  Ro,ifc]r-  In  general,  we  take  6ik  and  Ro,,k  to  be 
independent  in  what  follows. 

2.3  Approximate  Forms 

Feature-level  fusion  of  the  foregoing  data  can  be  formulated 
along  two  lines.  Consider  first  the  direct  approach  using  the 
a  posteriori  probabilities,  which  avoids  the  problem  of 
estimating  the  a  priori  probabilities.  Minimizing  the  risk  in 
(1)  leads  us  to  consider  the  a  posteriori  probabilities  as  an 
integral  over  the  classifier  Pr(77/c|©/7) 

Pr(T4|D)  =  J  d&k  Pr(-fffc|0fc)/e|D(©fc),  (7) 

in  which  we  have  assumed  that  Hk  is  determined  by 
alone  and,  hence,  Pr(iTfc|0fc,  D)  =  Pr(Hk\Qk).  This  expres¬ 
sion  is  exact,  but  it  requires  knowledge  of  the  density  /0|D 
and  that  we  perform  an  integral  over  a  feature  space  of 
possibly  high  dimensions.  To  avoid  these  issues,  it  is 
attractive  to  employ  the  maximum  a  posteriori  (MAP) 
approximation.  If  the  data  D  strongly  imply  the  value  0 
and  the  features  @k  are  not  too  specific  (i.e.,  the  maximum 
of  Pr(Hk\Qk)  is  relatively  broad),  then  /0|D  will  be  strongly 
peaked  about  ©  and  we  have 

Pr(fl*|D)  «  Pr(T4|0)  |  d©k/0t |D(©fc)  =  Pr(fl*|e).  (8) 


where  we  have  approximated  9ik  and  R(jjk  as  conditionally 
independent,  and  the  constant  factor 


Ek  =  f  dekfs{ D  -  Gfc(0fc))  (12) 

is  related  to  the  residual  error. 

For  the  two  class  problem  ( K  =  2),  a  likelihood  ratio 
formulation  is  possible.  The  likelihood  ratio  for  a  known 
signal  with  unknown  parameters  is  given  by 


A(D)  = 


/dijt^D)  _  /d©/0|Hl(©)/N(D  -  Gi(0)) 
/d|Ho(D)  /d©/0|H„(©)/N(D  -  Go(©))  • 


(13) 


If  the  same  model  is  used  for  both  hypotheses,  then 
approximating  the  results  as  proposed  above  yields 


A(D) 


f0\Hl(&i)Jd&MD  -  G:(0))  _  /0|gl(©i)  E, 
/0|ffo(©o)/d0/N(D  -  G0(©))  f&\H0(@i)Eo: 


(14) 


where  ©fc  is  the  estimate  of  ©that  maximizes /n(D  —  G /,(©/,)) 
under  Hk.  Detection  is  performed  on  the  basis  of  the  class- 
conditioned  densities  of  0. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  formulation  to  the  more 
conventional  generalized  likelihood  ratio  test  (GLRT) 
[15,  p.  38].  In  the  GLRT  formulation,  the  model  parameters 
0  are  estimated  using  the  maximum  likelihood  technique. 
This  leads  to  the  expression 


Ac(D) 


max01  /p|01,g1  _  /n(D  ~  Gi(©!)) 
max0o  /D |0OvHo  /n(d  -  G0(@0)) 


(15) 


Conversely,  if  D  provides  no  information  about  0,  then 
/0iD(0)  =  /e(©)  and  Pr(JTk|D)  reduces  to  the  a  priori 
probability. 

Feature-level  fusion  can  also  be  formulated  using  class- 
conditioned  densities,  and  this  approach  will  be  used  in  our 
study  of  sensor  position  errors.  Bayes'  rule  leads  to 


Thus,  GLRT  detection  is  based  primarily  on  the  distribution 
of  the  model  error.  The  model  parameters  are  considered 
indirectly,  via  their  contribution  to  the  error.  The  estimator- 
correlator  method  [15,  p.  79]  uses  a  similar  approach,  in  which 
the  parameters  are  estimated  and  the  resulting  model 
signature  is  correlated  with  the  data.  For  Gaussian  statistics, 
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detection  is  based  on  the  correlation.  The  feature-level  fusion 
algorithm  described  above  could  be  referred  to  as  an 
“estimator-classifier"  technique  in  that  detection  (or  classifi¬ 
cation)  is  based  on  the  parameters  rather  than  the  residual 
error  in  the  model.  We  will  also  find  it  useful  to  include  in  the 
parameter  vector  a  factor  related  to  the  integrated  residual 
error  density  Ek,  typically,  in  the  form  of  the  error  energy. 

2.4  Gaussian  Approximation 

The  case  of  Gaussian  statistics  is  of  interest  because  it 
provides  insight  into  the  problems  of  feature-level  fusion 
and  because  it  can  be  used  to  efficiently  simulate  the 
performance  of  certain  fusion  strategies.  With  certain 
assumptions,  the  expression  for  fn\Hk  in  (10)  can  be 
evaluated  in  closed  form. 

Consider  first,  the  case  in  which  only  the  clutter  N  has  a 
Gaussian  density.  That  is,  the  Ns  random  variables  N,(Ry) 
(each  of  which  are  evaluated  at  Mi  locations)  have  a 
density  that  is  jointly  normal  with  mean  pN  and  covariance 
matrix  Cy. 

Now,  make  the  additional  assumption  that  the  mine 
signature  shape  matrix  Gk  is  known  (including  the 
underlying  mine  positions  Ro,a)  up  to  an  unknown 
signature  amplitude.  Taking  9k  to  be  this  amplitude,  we 
make  the  linear  approximation  Gk(&k)  =  Gk9k  in  which 
Gfc  is  a  known  constant  vector  independent  of  9k.  If  the 
features  9k  are  also  Gaussian  distributed  with  density 
9k\Hk  ~  A/"(/%k,  C9J,  we  obtain  the  Bayesian  linear  model 
[16,  p.  326],  which  leads  to 

(27r)-iV2e-<3k/2 

fu(D\Hk)  -  det(Cjv)i/2det(c^)i/2det(c-i “ c-iji/2  ’  (16) 

where  Ne  is  the  length  of  these  vectors  (defined  previously) 
and 

Qk  =Td  —  Gk9k  —  ^n)  CjvYe)  —  G k0k  —  /hvlT 

T  (17) 

(Cfl  +  C^)-1  (Ok  ~  Mflk)  • 

In  this  result,  the  quantity  9k  is  the  maximum-likelihood 
estimate  (MLE)  for  the  feature  vector  9k/  given  by 

9k  =  C§GTkC-N1(B-^N)  (18) 

and  C^1  =  G^Cy1  Gk  is  its  covariance.  The  terms  of  (17),  we 
interpret  as  errors  due  to  random  clutter  and  to  feature 
variability,  respectively.  Since  the  first  term  in  (17)  is 
identical  to  that  arising  in  /D|0  Hk,  it  is  clear  that  the 
GLRT  approximation  of  (15)  ignores  the  second  term  in  (17), 
which  describes  the  feature  distribution. 

2.5  Sample  Position  Errors 

We  noted  earlier  that  to  fuse  multisensor  data,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  what  locations  in  the  environment  are 
represented  by  the  data,  so  that  one  can  make  a  statement 
about  the  presence  of  a  target  the  "interrogation"  point.  In 
practice,  errors  in  sample  position  are  largely  unavoidable, 
especially  when  the  sensors  are  located  on  different  plat¬ 
forms.  Some  common  types  of  sample  errors  include 


uniform  offsets  produced  by  a  baseline  error,  linearly 
increasing  offsets  produced  by  a  drift  in  position  baseline, 
isotropically  distributed  errors  due  to  sample-to-sample 
positioning  inaccuracy,  and  combinations  of  the  above. 

When  position  errors  are  present,  the  sample  position 
Ry  has  the  form  Ry  +  ry,  where  R,;  is  the  intended 
position  and  ry  is  an  unknown  error.  Thus, 

d, (Ry ) | H k  g^.(Ry  r,, ,  0 )  n(Ry  T-  ry) . 

Using  a  Bayesian  approach  and  making  the  additional 
assumption  that  the  sample  positions  are  independent  of 
the  mine  signature  0*  and  of  the  hypothesis  Hk,  these 
random  variables  are  integrated  out  as  follows: 

f-D\Hk(P)  = 

/**  /**  '  '  ■/***  /ri i!  ,rij2  .-irNsjMNg  (rlji  i  rlj2  i  •  •  •  ’  rArsjMNa  ) 
I d®fc/0t|iTk(Qfc)/Nijir..,NNaiMN^  [dijj  -  g(Rij!  +  ryi;  0ifc), . . . , 
dJVsJMNs  -  ;g(RwsiMNB  +  rJVsiMNs  ;  ©IV,*)]  ■ 

(19) 

The  effect  of  position  errors  on  system  performance  for 
feature-level  fusion  was  studied  using  this  result  and  the 
Bayesian  linear  model  described  in  (16).  If  modest  numbers 
of  sensor  data  points  are  being  fused  at  each  interrogation 
point,  the  resulting  integrals  can  be  numerically  evaluated 
using  Monte  Carlo  techniques.  Gaussian-distributed  fea¬ 
tures  were  simulated  for  three  sensors  with  isotropically 
distributed  errors  around  an  intended  sample  point.  The 
position  errors  were  normally  distributed  with  variance  a2. 
The  sensor  signature  models  glA.  were  taken  to  be  zero  when 
the  mine  was  absent  and  Gaussian  functions  with  variance 
A2  when  the  mine  was  present.  A  single  feature  was 
simulated  for  each  sensor  and  a  common  value  A,  =  A  was 
used  for  all  sensors.  The  "feature-to-noise"  ratio 
v&r(9ik) /vai(Nik)  (an  analog  of  the  signal-to-noise  ratio 
for  this  problem)  was  set  to  two. 

It  was  found  that  system  performance  in  the  presence  of 
isotropic  position  errors  could  be  roughly  characterized  by 
the  ratio  a /A.  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4  show  the  results  for 
a/ A  =  0.5,  1,  and  1.5,  respectively.  (The  case  of  a  random 
offset  was  also  examined.  The  results  were  similar  and  are 
not  shown.)  We  see  that  for  a/  A  <  1  the  performance  of  the 
classifier  is  not  significantly  affected  by  position  offsets,  but 
for  a/ A  >  1  there  is  a  significant  degradation  in  perfor¬ 
mance.  These  results  suggest  the  intuitively  reasonable 
finding  that  the  performance  of  feature-level  fusion  systems 
will  not  be  adversely  effected  if  the  positioning  errors  are 
smaller  than  the  extent  of  the  measurable  target  signature. 
When  this  condition  is  violated,  fusion  becomes  less 
effective  since  all  sensors  may  not  see  the  target. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  position-related  errors  can 
sometimes  be  overcome  through  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
the  analyst  and,  hence,  these  results  should  be  viewed  as 
suggestive  only.  For  example,  when  the  position  errors 
comprise  constant  offsets  and  the  individual  sensor 
performance  is  good  (i.e.,  high  probability  of  detection 
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Fig.  2.  The  ROC  curve  for  simulated  data  with  normalized  position  errors 
<r/A  =  0.5.  Performance  is  essentially  perfect. 

and  low  false  alarm  rates),  the  offset  might  be  estimated  by 
registering  the  detections  with  those  of  other  sensors.  Such 
conditions,  however,  are  uncommon  in  mine  detection. 

3  Decision-Level  Fusion 

The  formulation  of  an  optimal  decision-level  fusion 
algorithm  is  similar  to  that  defined  in  Section  2  for 
feature-level  fusion.  As  before,  each  sensor  i  collects  data 
(dj(Rji), . . . ,  dj(RjMi)}-  On  the  basis  of  these  data,  it  makes 
an  intermediate  declaration  ut  regarding  the  truth 
of  intermediate  sensor-specific  hypotheses  /i,9( R) 
for  q  =  1, 2, . . . ,  Qi.  For  example,  a  sensor  suite  that 
comprises  EMI,  GPR,  and  IR  sensors  might  use  Q,  =  2  for 
all  i  with  hn/i2  =  "metallic  object  present/not  present," 
^21/22  =  "dielectric  discontinuity  present/not  present,"  and 
/131/32  =  "thermal  anomaly  present/not  present"  rather 
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Fig.  3.  The  ROC  curve  for  simulated  data  with  normalized  position  errors 
<r/A  =  1.  Performance  degrades  as  a  result  of  sensor  position  errors. 
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Fig.  4.  The  ROC  curve  for  simulated  data  with  normalized  position  errors 
u/A  =  1.5.  Sensor  position  errors  are  so  large  that  fusion  is  ineffective. 

than  simply  Hy 2  =  "mine  present/not  present."  In  what 
follows,  we  restrict  our  attention  to  the  case  of  equal 
numbers  of  intermediate  hypotheses  Qi  =  Q. 

3.1  General  Formulation 

The  goal  of  fusion  is  to  combine  these  declarations  into  a 
fused  declaration  u0  that  addresses  hypotheses  Hk, 
k=  1,2 ,K.  Each  detection  Ui  also  involves  a  threshold 
ti,  which  must  be  specified  by  the  operator.  To  simplify 
the  notation,  form  the  vector  of  individual  declarations 
given  by  U  =  [ui  u%  . . .  um s]r  and  the  threshold  vector 
T  =  [t]  t-2  ...  fjvs]T-  The  declarations  U  and  thresholds  T 
are  assumed  to  be  the  only  data  on  which  the  decision  u0 
is  based.  In  particular,  it  is  assumed  that  the  fusion 
processor  has  no  knowledge  of  the  sensor  data  D.  It  is 
further  assumed  that,  for  each  sensor  i,  the  detection 
confidences  Pi(iii\hiq)  and  the  a  priori  probabilities  Pr {Hk) 
are  known  for  all  k. 

For  optimal  decision-level  fusion,  we  seek  a  rule  for 
fusing  U  into  Uo  such  that  the  Bayes  risk  is  minimized.  We 
can  write  this  risk  in  the  form 

'  K  K 

^  =  EEE  Cjk  Pr (Hk)  Pr(«o  =  i|U)  Pr(U|fljt;  T)  , 

U  _j—  1  k—  1 

(20) 

which  makes  explicit  the  fusion  rule  Pr(«o  =  )|U).  In  this 
result,  the  summation  on  U  is  over  all  possible  combina¬ 
tions  of  sensor  outcomes  and  the  decision  uq  is  based  only 
on  the  local  decisions  The  individual  decisions  Ui 
address  the  hypotheses  h,v,  which  are  related  to  Hk  in  a 
manner  that  implies  the  following: 

Q 

Pr(U| Hk-  T )  =  J2  Pr(U|H,:  T)  Pr(Hg|ff,),  (21) 
9=1 

where  H(/  =  [hiq  h 2q  ...  /iy,9]  and  we  have  used  the  fact 
that  decision  ut  depends  on  hy  and  not  on  Hk.  It  remains  to 
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specify  the  fusion  rule  Pr(u0  =  ,j|U)  that  will  minimize  the 
bracketed  quantity  in  (20).  Some  approaches  are  discussed 
in  the  following  sections. 

3.2  An  Optimal  Hard-Decision  Fusion  Rule 

For  sensors  that  produce  "hard"  decisions  (i.e.,  all-or-nothing 
declarations),  the  fusion  rule  is  a  mapping  from  the  A^-fold 
product  of  the  space  {1,2,  ...,Q}  to  one  of  K  output 
hypotheses.  There  exist  A'®Ns  such  mappings  and,  from  this 
(possibly  large)  set,  one  must  determine  the  most  effective 
rule.  In  general,  the  most  effective  mapping  will  depend  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  individual  sensors.  Ad  hoc  mappings 
(AND,  OR,  majority  voting,  etc.)  have  been  used,  some  with 
considerable  success. 

In  some  situations,  there  exist  optimal  mappings  for 
decision-level  fusion  [1,  §§  3.3,  3.4].  Consider  the  simplest 
case  in  which  the  local  decision  rules  (i.e.,  the  mappings 
from  D  to  the  local  decisions  ui)  are  fixed  and  the  sensors 
output  hard  decisions.  For  I\  =  Q  =  2,  the  minimum  in  (20) 
reduces  to  a  well-known  likelihood  ratio  test,  given  by 


Pr(U|i?1:T)  T‘ 
Pr(U|ffo:T)  < 


(22) 


where  r]  is  the  threshold  for  the  fused  decision  and  is 
independent  of  T.  If  the  declarations  it;  are  conditionally 
independent  for  each  sensor,1  then  we  can  factor  the  joint 
probabilites  into  a  product.  Defining  miss  and  false  alarm 
probabilities  for  each  sensor  as  follows: 


Note  that  in  both  formulations  Pr(_/y,t|U)  depends 
implicitly  on  the  thresholds  T.  Optimal  fusion  requires 
that  we  select  T  to  produce  the  best  performance.  For 
modest  numbers  of  sensors,  a  search  over  all  combinations 
of  T  is  possible,  but,  in  general,  the  search  may  be 
impractical.  In  such  cases,  it  is  more  attractive  to  select  a 
value  of  U  that  produces  "good"  sensor  performance  and  to 
use  that  threshold  for  the  calculations  described  above. 

3.3  Soft  Decision-Level  Fusion 

Consider  the  situation  in  which  sensor  i  reaches  decision  u,  on 
the  basis  of  features  (-),  computed  from  its  data  using  a 
deterministic  transformation,  e.g.,  F,fD,)  =  ©,.  The  hard 
decision-level  fusion  rules  in  (25)  and  (26)  use  global  sensor 
reliability  information  in  the  form  of  Pi(ui\Hk',  U)  and  the 
prior  probabilities  Pr(  ///,),  but  they  do  not  utilize  information 
about  the  confidence  each  sensor  places  in  its  individual 
decisions.  Such  information  is  quantified  by  Pr(«,|©,;; ti). 
When  the  sensors  output  this  local  confidence  information, 
the  outputs  are  equivalent  to  "soft"  decisions  and  we  can 
perform  fusion  using  an  approach  similar  to  that  described 
above  for  feature-level  fusion.  Treating  the  U  as  features 
returned  by  each  sensor,  a  discrete  analog  of  (7)  yields 

Q  Q 

Pr(Hk\&)  =  £...  £  Pr(-fffc|U)  Pr(u1|©1;  t\) 

ui=l  uNs=l  V~W 

Pr(w2|©2;t2)  • .  .Pr(uNJ0Ns;fN»), 


PMi(ti)  =  Pi{ui  =  0\H1-ti)  (23) 

PFi(ti)  =  Pr(ui  =  1|  H0;ti)  (24) 

and  taking  the  logarithm  of  the  likelihood-ratio  test,  we  can 
write  this  optimum  test  as 


E 


Ui  log 


(1  -  Ui)  log 


1  -  Pui(ti) 
pFi  (' ti ) 

PMi  (ti) 


1  —  PF'  (ti)J  \  ^ 


(25) 


V- 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  logarithms  in  this  expression  have  a 
large  magnitude  for  reliable  sensors  and,  hence,  the  optimal 
decision  fusion  rule  makes  fused  decisions  that  are 
dominated  by  the  reliable  decisions. 

Since  the  Bayes  risk  can  also  be  written  in  terms  of  the  a 
posteriori  probabilities  Pr(i4|U),  we  can  use  another 
approach  to  derive  the  fusion  rule.  A  simple  (but  not 
necessarily  optimal)  approach  is  to  select  u0  such  that  the  a 
posteriori  probability  Pr(fTfcjU)  is  maximized  [17,  §  6.3].  We 
write  the  a  posteriori  probability  as  follows: 


Pr(.fffc|U;  T) 


'  Ns 

f~jpr(wi|.ffj:;tj) 
i= 1 


Pr(iTfc)/  Pr(U;  T), 


(26) 


where  we  have  invoked  the  conditional  independence  of  the 
sensors.  This  result  can  be  evaluated  using  known  values  for 
Pv(ui\Hi;  ti),  which  are  specified  by  PFj (ti)  and  Pm, (ti). 


1.  Some  physical  phenomena  (e.g.,  a  small  depression  in  the  soil)  can 
have  an  effect  on  several  sensors  and,  hence,  this  assumption  can  be 
difficult  to  justify.  Nonetheless,  it  is  commonly  used  in  fusion  studies. 


where  we  have  assumed  that  the  fused  hypothesis  Hk 
depends  only  on  the  individual  sensor  decisions  ut.  The 
quantity  Pr(iTfc|U)  is  computed  as  described  in  the  hard 
decision  case. 

4  Example  Results:  Fusion  of  Experimental 
Data 

To  test  the  foregoing  algorithms,  a  sensor  suite  was  used  to 
acquire  experimental  data  over  a  surrogate  mine  field,  and 
the  resulting  data  were  fused  using  feature-level  and 
decision-level  techniques.  In  this  section,  we  describe  the 
sensors,  the  mine  field,  and  the  fused  system  performance. 

4.1  Sensors 

The  sensor  suite  used  in  this  work  comprised  a  commercial 
electromagnetic  induction  (EMI)  sensor,  a  ground  penetrat¬ 
ing  radar  (GPR),  and  a  commercial  infrared  (IR)  camera. 
The  sensors  and  the  signal  processing  used  in  feature 
extraction  are  documented  below. 

4. 1. 1  Electromagnetic  Induction  (EMI)  Sensor 

Virtually  all  land  mines  in  use  today  contain  some  metal, 
which  may  be  detected  by  a  metal  detector.  The  quantity  of 
metal  used  varies  widely  from  several  kilograms  to  a  few 
hundred  milligrams.  Excessive  false  alarm  rates  arise  when 
detecting  mines  with  small  metal  content  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  metallic  clutter  of  anthropic  origin  found  in  most 
minefields. 

The  EMI  sensor  used  in  this  work  was  a  commercially 
available  pulsed-induction  metal  detector,  the  Schiebel 
AN-19 /2  (Schiebel  Instruments,  Incorporated,  Washington, 
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D.C.)  Internal  signals  within  the  device  were  sampled  with 
a  digital  oscilloscope.  The  sensor  was  fitted  to  a  linear 
scanner,  which  was  used  to  acquire  56  samples  over  a 
55  inch  scan.  Scans  were  performed  at  regularly  spaced 
intervals  (nominally  every  six  inches)  over  the  region  of 
interest  to  obtain  a  grid  of  sample  points. 

Signal  processing  for  the  EMI  sensor  is  a  multistep 
process.  The  sensor  response  acquired  over  soil  known  to 
be  metal-free,  is  subtracted  from  the  waveforms.  The 
integral  of  the  resulting  difference  signal  is  an  effective 
detector  of  buried  metal.  The  integrated  values  acquired 
along  a  scan  form  spatial  signatures.  For  targets  not  too  near 
the  sensor  head  and  not  too  large  compared  to  the  loop 
radius,  the  sensor's  spatial  response  has  a  monopolar  shape 
that  is  reasonably  well  approximated  by  the  function 


G1(R;©i)  =  B  + 


S 

l  +  (|R-R0|/a)6’ 


(28) 


where  Ro  is  the  location  of  the  target's  centroid,  B  is  the 
response  of  the  background,  S  is  the  amplitude  of  the  target 
response,  and  a  and  b  are  shape  parameters.  A  more 
sophisticated  physics-based  model  of  the  response  of  a 
buried  sphere  has  been  presented  by  Das  et  al.  [18]  and 
could  be  used  as  an  alternative  model,  but  the  simple 
empirical  form  above  was  adequate  to  approximate  the 
limited  set  of  targets  considered  here. 

The  second  step  in  EMI  signal  processing  involves 
the  estimation  of  the  feature  vector  ©j  given  by 
©i  =  [o  b  S  E  Ro]t.  Note  that  the  background  level  B  is 
not  used  in  ©i  and  we  have  added  the  quantity 
E  =  |D  —  G|2/|D|2,  which  is  the  residual  error  in  the 
estimate  normalized  to  the  signal  energy.  To  compute 
©i  at  each  sample  position  R,  a  spatial  window  was 
defined  and  the  data  Di  within  this  window  were  fitted 
to  the  model  using  a  nonlinear  optimization  technique. 
Since  stronger  signals  tend  to  persist  over  larger 
distances,  the  size  of  the  window  was  adjusted  on  the 
basis  of  the  signal  amplitude. 


subtracted  from  all  data.  The  temporal  impulse  response  of 
the  radar  was  then  determined  by  measuring  the  (back¬ 
ground-free)  field  scattered  from  a  reference  target  (a  short 
cylinder)  in  free  space.  The  ideal  scattered  field  for  this  target 
is  known  from  numerical  calculations  and  the  ratio  of  the 
measured  and  ideal  frequency-domain  responses  yields  the 
impulse  response  of  the  radar.  This  response  is  then 
deconvolved  from  the  measured  data  using  frequency- 
domain  division.  By  design,  the  spectral  response  of  the 
reference  target  contains  no  zeroes,  and  regularization  was 
not  found  to  be  necessary  in  this  work. 

Processing  of  the  GPR  data  begins  with  calibration,  in 
which  the  response  of  the  system  is  deconvolved  from  the 
measured  data.  A  Fourier  transform  of  the  calibrated  data  is 
then  used  to  produce  a  map  of  the  reflection  coefficient  as  a 
function  of  along-scan  position  and  time  (or  depth).  The  data 
is  contaminated  by  a  surface-reflected  waveform,  which  we 
remove  using  an  OSU-developed  technique  [11]  based  on  a 
local,  spatially  varying  maximum-likelihood  estimate  of  the 
ground  position  and  reflection  coefficient.  The  resulting  data 
are  modeled  as  a  point  scatterer  plus  clutter,  the  signature  of 
which  at  a  typical  depth  in  homogeneous  soil  is  known  and 
defines  G2(R).  Target  depth  has  an  effect  on  both  the 
signature  shape  and  time  delay,  but,  because  the  range  of 
mine  burial  depths  is  restricted,  the  effect  of  depth  errors  on 
target  shape  was  found  to  be  insignificant.  The  GPR  feature 
vector  is  given  by  @2  =  [p  d  Ro]T,  where  p  is  the  peak 
correlation  coefficient  for  the  model  signature  and  data,  and 
d  and  R.(l  are,  respectively,  the  depth  and  horizontal  position 
indicated  by  the  correlation  peak.  Although  false  targets  are 
often  seen  in  GPR  scans,  they  tend  not  to  persist  across 
adjacent  scans  and,  hence,  the  correlation  was  computed  over 
a  three-dimensional  (depth,  along-scan,  and  cross-scan)  data 
window.  GPR  data  tend  to  be  highly  correlated  along  a  scan, 
because  of  returns  from  plane-stratified  media  and  antenna 
ringing  not  eliminated  by  calibration.  A  modest  amount  of 
whitening  was  performed  prior  to  correlation. 


4.1.2  Ground  Penetrating  Radar 

A  ground  penetrating  radar  detects  the  presence  of 
reflecting  boundaries  in  the  soil.  Such  boundaries  occur  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  at  most  buried  objects.  A  GPR 
will  detect  both  metallic  and  metal-free  objects  and,  hence, 
it  is  a  useful  complement  to  the  metal  detector.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  voids,  stones,  changes  in  soil  density  and  moisture 
content,  and  many  other  subsurface  natural  objects  are  also 
detected,  leading  to  a  high  false  alarm  rate. 

The  GPR  used  in  this  effort  was  developed  at  The  Ohio 
State  University  (OSU),  ElectroScience  Laboratory 
(ESL)  [19].  It  employs  a  novel  dielectric  rod  antenna  that 
was  scanned  horizontally  over  the  earth  at  a  fixed  height 
(nominally  two  inches).  A  network  analyzer  was  used  to 
measure  the  complex  reflection  coefficient  at  51  frequencies 
between  1  and  6  GHz.  Approximately  100  samples  were 
acquired  on  each  scan,  which  had  a  length  of  55  inches.  The 
antenna  and  its  supporting  platform  were  advanced  in  two 
inch  intervals,  resulting  in  a  grid  of  samples. 

Calibration  of  the  radar  was  performed  via  a  two  step 
process.  A  "background"  signature  (the  response  of  the  radar 
when  the  antenna  points  into  free  space)  was  acquired  and 


4.1.3  Infrared  Camera 

The  natural  heating  and  cooling  of  soil  that  occurs  over  a 
diurnal  cycle  causes  thermal  energy  to  flow  into  and  out  of 
the  earth.  The  presence  of  a  buried  object  changes  this 
thermal  flow,  leading  to  temperature  anomalies  above  the 
buried  object  at  certain  times  in  the  diurnal  cycle.  These 
anomalies  can  be  detected  in  soil  temperature  maps  created 
by  a  suitable  infrared  (IR)  camera.  Since  a  mine's  thermal 
properties  are  only  weakly  related  to  its  metal  content  and 
electromagnetic  properties,  passive  IR  imaging  is  presumed 
to  be  a  good  adjunct  to  EMI  and  GPR  sensors.  In  addition  to 
buried  mines,  naturally  occuring  buried  objects  (e.g., 
stones),  variations  in  soil  mineral  and  water  content  and 
variations  in  solar  illumination  (due  to  shadowing  by 
foliage,  for  example)  also  produce  temperature  anomalies. 
Our  sensor  was  a  commercially  available  MWIR  camera,  the 
IRRIS  160ST,  (Cincinnati  Electronics,  Cincinnati,  OH). 

The  IR  data  was  processed  by  first  remapping  the  imagery 
to  ground  coordinates  using  a  standard  perspective  trans¬ 
formation  [20],  followed  by  bilinear  interpolation  of  the 
distorted  pixels  and  resampling  to  a  uniform  pixel  size.  An 
image  chip  was  extracted  at  each  interrogation  point  R. 
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IR  CAMERA 


BUILDING 


Fig.  5.  Plan  view  of  the  surrogate  mine  and  clutter  test  grid.  The  surface  of  the  mine  grid  is  bare  soil.  The  surrounding  area  is  covered  with  grass. 


Based  on  empirical  observations,  we  employed  a  signature 
model  identical  to  that  used  for  the  EMI  sensor,  namely, 


G3(R;@)  =  B  + 


S 

l  +  dR-R^I/a)6' 


(29) 


The  feature  vector  is  ©3  =  [a  b  S  E  R0]r,  where  E  is  the 
normalized  residual  error  energy. 


4.2  Test  Site 

A  surrogate  mine  field  was  created  to  test  our  sensors  under 
conditions  that  approximate  those  found  in  field  situations. 
The  site  location,  adjacent  to  our  laboratory,  is  former  farm 
land.  A  total  of  40  mine-like  and  clutter-like  targets  were 
emplaced  in  a  4  x  10  grid,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  An 
abbreviation  identifying  the  buried  object  and  the  depth 
in  inches  is  shown  near  each  object  in  the  map.  The 
identities  of  the  buried  objects  are  given  in  Table  2. 

This  site  presented  a  surprising  number  of  challenges  to 
mine  detection  and  data  from  it  are  valuable  in  that  they 
illustrate  problems  that  could  be  encountered  in  real 
demining  operations.  The  target  set  was  deliberately  selected 
to  be  stressing  to  our  sensors.  In  contrast  to  real  mines, 
essentially  all  of  which  contain  some  metal,  roughly  half  the 
mine  surrogates  were  metal-free.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
surrogate  mines  are  quite  small  (only  1.5  inches  in  diameter) 
and  undetectable  to  all  of  the  sensors.  These  objects  were 
redesignated  as  clutter.  The  site  has  been  intermittently  used 


for  various  engineering  experiments  for  more  than  40  years, 
which  produced  a  significant  amount  of  small  metallic  debris. 
Consistent  with  our  goal  of  achieving  realistic  environmental 
conditions,  the  test  area  was  not  cleared  prior  to  emplacing 
the  targets.  As  a  result,  during  two  years  of  testing,  roughly 
100  metallic  fragments  and  a  number  of  stones  were  located  in 
(and,  subsequently,  removed  from)  the  region.  When  the 
targets  were  initially  emplaced,  a  lush  grass  cover  was 
present  in  the  area,  which  was  subsequently  removed  to 
improve  the  performance  of  the  IR  camera.  The  soil  contains  a 
large  amount  of  clay,  which  has  a  negative  effect  on  GPR 
performance.  The  surface  of  the  mine  field  contains  a  number 
of  topological  irregularities  but  it  is  planar  to  within  an 
estimated  variation  of  ±2  inches.  The  objects  in  this  field  had 
been  in  situ  for  more  that  18  months  at  the  time  these  data 
were  acquired. 

Data  were  acquired  along  the  paths  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The 
small  circles  are  the  target  grid  points  shown  previously.  The 
GPR  samples  were  acquired  at  ~  0.5  inch  intervals  along 
north-south  (N-S)  lines  spaced  every  two  inches  east-west 
(E-W).  The  EMI  sensor  acquired  samples  at  ~  1  inch 
intervals  along  N-S  lines  spaced  six  inches  E-W.  The 
IR  camera  was  positioned  on  the  roof  of  a  two-story  building 
adjacent  to  the  test  site.  The  camera's  field  of  view  did  not 
permit  us  to  sample  the  entire  mine  field  with  an  acceptable 
pixel  density  and  a  sequence  of  eight  images  was  necessary 
as  indicated  by  the  trapezoids.  Styrofoam  fiducial  markers 
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TABLE  2 

Description  of  the  Objects  Buried  in  the  Mine  Test  Grid 


Abbr. 

Object 

Dia. 

(in.) 

Ht. 

(in.) 

Metal 

Content? 

Identity 

Quantity 

CC 

Soda  can 

2.5 

5 

Y 

clutter 

4 

CX 

Crushed  soda  can* 

3 

5 

Y 

clutter 

1 

PT 

Pop  top* 

0.5 

1 

Y 

clutter 

2 

M35 

Aluminum  disk 

3.5 

5/8 

Y 

surrogate 

1 

P15 

Plexiglas  disk 

1.5 

2 

N 

clutter 

4 

R4 

Rock 

4 

2 

N 

clutter 

2 

V4 

Void  (Styrofoam) 

4 

2 

N 

clutter 

2 

H4 

Refilled  hole 

6 

2 

N 

clutter 

2 

N35 

Nylon  disk 

3.5 

5/8 

N 

surrogate 

2 

N3P 

Nylon  disk  with 
steel  pin 

3 

1 

Y 

surrogate 

4 

T7 

Teflon  disk 

7 

1 

N 

surrogate 

2 

N7 

Nylon  disk 

7 

1 

N 

surrogate 

2 

B8 

Concrete  pylon* 

8 

8 

N 

clutter 

4 

- 

Blank 

- 

- 

? 

clutter 

12 

For  the  planar  objects  indicated  by  an  asterisk,  dimensions  are  length  and  width. 


were  placed  on  the  region  to  permit  later  image  warping  and 
registration,  which  are  indicated  by  squares  in  Fig.  6. 

4.3  Performance  of  Individual  Sensors 

For  each  sensor  i,  feature  vectors  ©,  were  extracted  using 
the  signal  processing  algorithms  discussed  above  and 
supplied  to  sensor-specific  classifiers  Pr(uj|@j,fj).  Results 
for  the  binary  detection  problem  involving  hypotheses 
Hi  =  "nonmine"  and  7T2  =  "mine"  are  reported  here.  The 
prior  probabilities  for  this  site  are  Pr (H0)  =  28/40  and 
Pr(fTi)  =  12/40.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  number  of 
mine  surrogates  being  sampled  is  small.  The  results 
obtained  must  be  interpretted  in  light  of  this  fact  and, 
hence,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  general  conclusions. 

To  compute  Pd  and  Pp,  the  test  area  was  divided  into  a 
large  number  of  square  cells  (280).  A  cell  was  considered  to 
contain  a  detection  if  at  least  four  adjacent  detections  were 
present.  We  computed  the  false  alarm  probability  as  the 
number  of  false  detections  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
cells  not  occupied  by  mines. 

To  permit  comparison  between  sensors,  we  have  taken 
all  intermediate  sensor-specific  hypotheses  hu  to  be  Hk, 
even  though  some  surrogates  are  undetectable  to  some 
sensors.  It  is  known  that  with  sufficient  training  data 

15 
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Fig.  6.  Locations  of  sample  points  for  the  sensor  suite. 


backpropagation  neural  networks  will  approximate  an  a 
posteriori  density  [21],  and  the  outputs  of  such  a  network 
(normalized  to  a  unit  sum)  were  used  to  approximate  the 
required  a  posteriori  probabilities.  The  number  of  input  and 
output  nodes  for  these  networks  were  defined  by  the  sizes 
of  ©,  and  K,  respectively.  The  number  of  hidden  nodes 
were  3,  7,  and  6  for  the  GPR,  EMI,  and  IR  sensors, 
respectively.  Target  detections  Ui  were  produced  by  thresh¬ 
olding  the  network  outputs  at  level  l,.  Leave-one-out 
training  and  validation  was  used  in  all  of  the  results. 
Because  networks  trained  with  random  weight  initializa¬ 
tions  may  converge  to  spurious  local  error  minima,  several 
trials  were  conducted  and  the  best  results  were  retained. 

Figs.  7,  8,  and  9  present  binary  detection  maps  for  each 
sensor,  which  were  generated  by  choosing  appropriate 
detection  thresholds  t,  and  discarding  regions  with  small 
number  of  adjacent  detections.  The  dark  masses  on  these 
maps  indicate  detections,  while  circles  represent  the 
locations  of  the  declared  mine  surrogates.  Detection  cells 
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Fig.  7.  Detection  map  obtained  using  EMI  sensor. 
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Fig.  8.  Detection  map  obtained  using  IR  sensor. 
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TABLE  3 

Individual  Sensor  PF  and  -Pm  Using  “Good”  Thresholds 


Fig.  9.  Detection  map  obtained  using  the  GPR  sensor. 

for  the  targets  are  indicated  by  squares.  It  is  clear  from  these 
results  that  the  EMI  and  IR  sensors  have  a  high  false  alarm 
rate  when  all  targets  are  detected.  The  poor  performance  of 
the  EMI  sensor  was  anticipated  because  most  of  the  mine 
surrogates  in  our  test  grid  are  nonmetallic  and  the  site 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  metallic  clutter.  The  poor 
performance  of  the  IR  sensor  was  not  anticipated,  but  may 
be  due  to  the  relatively  large  number  of  surface  irregula¬ 
rities.  For  the  threshold  chosen  here,  the  GPR  sensor  shows 
reasonably  good  performance,  with  only  a  single  missed 
detection  and  a  moderate  false  alarm  rate.  Detection  of  the 
missed  mine,  however,  is  problematic.  The  performance  of 
these  sensors  can  be  compared  quantitatively  using  receiver 
operating  characteristic  (ROC)  curves,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10. 
These  results  confirm  the  findings  shown  in  the  detection 
maps.  In  particular,  the  inability  of  the  GPR  to  detect  all 
mines  at  a  reasonable  false  alarm  rate  is  clear. 

4.4  Performance  of  Fusion  Algorithms 

For  decision-level  fusion,  we  used  the  "good  threshold" 
approximation  described  in  Section  3.2  to  avoid  the  search 
over  all  possible  sensor  thresholds  tt  implied  in  (25).  The 
EMI  and  IR  sensor  thresholds  were  selected  such  that  all 
expected  targets  (i.e.,  targets  with  metal  for  the  EMI  sensor 
and  targets  that  present  a  sizable  thermal  discontinuity  for 
the  IR  sensor)  were  detected  while  minimizing  clutter 
detections.  The  criterion  used  for  selecting  the  GPR  thresh¬ 
old  was  the  "knee"  in  the  ROC  curve  in  Fig.  10.  The 
resulting  individual  sensor  Pm,  and  Pp,  values  are  shown  in 
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Fig.  10.  Receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  curves  of  individual 


Table  3.  The  detections  w,  for  these  thresholds  comprise  the 
inputs  Uj  for  the  decision-level  fusion  algorithms  and  are 
shown  in  the  foregoing  individual  sensor  detection  maps. 
The  local  confidences  Pr(itj|©j,  f,)  required  for  the  soft- 
decision  fusion  scheme  of  (27)  were  set  to  the  a  posteriori 
probability  estimates  produced  by  the  corresponding 
classifier  output.  The  ROC  curve  for  decision-level  fusion 
appears  in  Fig.  11. 

Comparing  Figs.  10  and  11,  we  see  that  hard-decision 
fusion  based  on  (25)  offers  little  benefit  over  the  GPR  sensor 
alone.  Based  on  the  form  of  (25),  which  most  strongly  weights 
the  most  reliable  sensors,  this  result  was  expected.  The 
performance  of  soft-decision  fusion,  however,  is  somewhat 
better.  It  is  clear  that  with  soft-decision  fusion,  Pp  =  1  can  be 
achieved  with  a  smaller  Pp,  which  is  a  significant 
improvement  over  the  best  individual  sensor  performance. 
The  detection  map  obtained  for  soft-decision  fusion  is  shown 
in  Fig.  12.  The  detection  map  for  hard-fusion  is  not  shown, 
because  it  is  nearly  identical  to  the  GPR  detection  map. 
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Fig.  11.  Receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC)  curves  for  three  types 
of  fusion. 
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sensors. 


Fig.  12.  Detection  map  obtained  using  soft-decision  fusion. 
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Fig.  13.  Detection  map  obtained  using  feature-level  fusion. 

For  feature-level  fusion,  the  sensor  feature  vectors  ©,  were 
concatentated  and  used  in  a  single  classifier  (cf.  (8)),  resulting 
in  the  ROC  curve  shown  in  Fig.  11.  As  done  for  the  individual 
sensors,  the  classifier  Pr  was  approximated  by  a 

backpropagation  neural  network.  A  total  of  14  hidden  nodes 
were  used  in  this  network. 

Using  as  a  figure  of  merit,  the  smallest  Pp  at  which 
Pd  =  1,  we  see  that  the  feature-fused  system  is  significantly 
better  than  the  individual  sensors  and  marginally  better 
than  the  soft-decision  fusion  case.  The  detection  map 
produced  by  the  feature-fused  system,  corresponding  to 
the  largest  threshold  that  can  achieve  Pd  =  1,  is  given  in 
Fig.  13.  Comparing  the  soft-decision  case  in  Fig.  12  and  the 
feature-level  case  in  Fig.  13,  the  reduction  in  false  alarm 
rate  indicated  by  the  ROC  curve  (roughly  40  percent)  is 
evident. 

5  Summary  and  Conclusions 

We  have  developed  a  feature-level  fusion  technique  for 
noncommensurate  sensor  data  sampled  at  noncoincident 
locations.  The  features  used  for  fusion  were  extracted  from 
spatial  signatures  of  targets  by  applying  nonlinear  optimi¬ 
zation  techniques  to  data  collected  in  a  neighborhood  of  the 
location  of  interest.  The  maximum  a  posteriori  approxima¬ 
tion  was  used  to  simplify  the  exact  fusion  formulation  to  a 
form  that  was  practical  to  implement.  For  the  special  case  of 
normal  clutter  and  normal  linear  features,  fusion  can  be 
expressed  as  the  Bayesian  linear  model  for  which  a  compact 
closed  form  expression  exists.  This  result  was  used  to 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  accurate  sensor  position 
information.  We  also  discussed  several  decision-level  fusion 
schemes  that  can  be  used  for  these  data. 

We  tested  the  fusion  algorithms  on  noncommensurate 
noncoincidently  sampled  data  acquired  by  EMI,  GPR,  and 
IR  sensors  over  a  test  field  containing  mine  surrogates  and 
both  deliberate  and  unknown  clutter.  The  targets  and  the 
clutter  present  in  the  test  site  were  both  very  challenging. 
Although  the  number  of  mine  surrogates  sampled  was 
small,  the  results  presented  here  indicate  that  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  feature-level  fusion  and  soft-decision  fusion  can 
be  significantly  better  than  that  of  the  individual  sensors. 
This  performance  enhancement  is  encouraging,  especially 
when  we  recognize  that  the  IR  and  EMI  sensors  were  only 
marginally  effective  due  to  both  the  heavy  clutter  at  the  test 
site  and  our  selection  of  surrogate  targets.  As  expected, 
hard-decision  fusion  showed  little  improvement  over  the 
performance  of  the  best  individual  sensor  since  the 
algorithm  most  strongly  weights  the  most  efffective  sensors. 
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Overall,  we  have  shown  that  feature-level  and  soft- 
decision  level  fusion  of  noncoincidently  sampled  EMI,  IR, 
and  GPR  data  can  result  in  significant  improvements  in 
mine  detection  performance.  We  found  a  small  additional 
benefit  in  using  feature-level  fusion,  which  provided  a 
40  percent  reduction  in  the  false  alarm  rate  beyond  the  soft- 
decision  fusion  case.  The  feature-level  fusion  algorithm  also 
provides  an  explicit  method  for  dealing  with  position 
errors,  which  is  not  available  through  the  decision-level 
fusion  algorithms.  The  computational  costs  of  decision-level 
and  feature-level  fusion  algorithms  are  approximately  equal 
since  the  computational  expense  involved  in  fusion  is 
dominated  by  features  estimation,  and  all  methods  of 
detection  must  perform  this  processing.  There  is,  however, 
a  small  penalty  for  feature-level  fusion  since  the  classifier 
must  be  somewhat  more  complex  to  account  for  the  greater 
number  of  inputs. 

These  results  are  encouraging  but  the  small  sample  size 
of  our  data  set  suggests  that  a  larger  study  be  done  to 
confirm  these  results.  A  data  collection  has  been  done  at  a 
larger  minefield  operated  by  the  US  Army  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill, 
Virginia.  That  study  is  now  complete,  and  the  results  will  be 
reported  in  the  future. 
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Abstract 

A  three-dimensional  thermal  model  has  been  developed  to  study  the  passive  infrared  (IR) 
signature  of  a  land  mine  buried  under  a  smooth  soil  surface.  The  physical  processes  and  heat 
transfer  mechanisms  that  produce  thermal  IR  signatures  are  briefly  discussed,  and  a  mathe¬ 
matical  description  of  the  processes  is  presented.  The  finite  element  method  (FEM)  is  used  to 
study  the  mine  signature  and  environmental  effects.  Natural  solar  insolation  (both  direct  and 
atmospheric-emitted  components)  and  the  effects  of  convective  and  radiative  heat  transfer  are 
represented  by  linearized  boundary  conditions.  The  Crank-Nicholson  time-stepping  algorithm 
is  used  for  the  temporal  evolution  of  the  simulation.  A  periodic  diurnal  cycle  is  simulated  by 
running  the  model  to  steady  state.  Thermal  modeling  results  for  a  homogeneous  soil  half-space 
and  a  layered  earth  are  compared  to  those  of  a  previously  developed  one-dimensional  analytical 
model.  Three-dimensional  modeling  results  are  compared  with  results  from  an  integral  equation 
solution  presented  in  a  companion  paper,  and  good  agreement  is  found.  Numerical  simulations 
are  presented  for  an  anti-personal  mine,  a  square  anti-tank  mine,  and  a  circular  anti-tank  mine 
buried  under  a  smooth  soil  surface.  The  temporal  evolution  of  the  temperature  distribution  is 
presented  both  at  the  surface  and  as  a  function  of  depth. 

Keywords 
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I.  Introduction 

With  tens  of  millions  of  land  mines  buried  in  over  70  countries,  humanitarian  demining 
requires  robust,  effective,  and  expeditious  mine  detection  sensors.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  a  host  of  sensor  technologies  are  capable  of  detecting  mines  [1].  Among  these  sensors 
are  ground  penetrating  radars  [2-4]  (GPRs),  metal  detectors  [5],  IR  sensors,  chemical 
sensors  [6],  condensed  phase  techniques  [7,8],  and  acoustic  sensors  [9-11]. 

IR  sensors  have  several  unique  and  highly  desirable  properties  for  demining.  Chief 
among  these  are  their  abilities  to  detect  mines  at  long  range  and  to  rapidly  scan  large 
areas.  In  addition,  since  the  IR  sensor  is  independent  of  the  electrical  properties  of  the 
target,  it  complements  a  metal  detector  or  a  GPR  in  a  sensor-fused  system. 

Detection  of  land  mines  via  thermal  IR  imagery  is  affected  by  several  factors,  including 
time  of  day,  cloud  cover,  vegetation,  surface  irregularities,  and  past  meteorological  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  a  critical  need  to  understand  the  effects  of  these  environmental  factors 
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to  improve  detection  performance  and  to  better  utilize  IR  sensors.  The  IR  signature  of  a 
buried  mine  involves  both  thermal  and  radiometric  phenomena.  In  this  work  we  address 
the  thermal  issues.  Radiometric  issues  are  treated  in  a  separate  work  [12]. 

For  many  years,  experimental  studies  have  been  conducted  to  assess  the  detection  per¬ 
formance  of  thermal  IR  imagery  and  to  better  understand  the  underlying  physics.  Among 
these  studies  we  note  the  work  of  LeSchack  and  Del  Grande  [13]  who  describe  the  effects  of 
emissivity  on  target  signatures  in  the  context  of  a  two-color  IR  system.  Janssen  et  al.  [14] 
reported  a  study  of  basic  phenomenology  in  which  several  sensors  were  used  to  examine 
the  time  evolution  of  signatures  for  both  buried  and  surface  mines.  A  related  study  is  that 
of  Maksymomko  et  al.  [15]  who  measured  the  temperatures  of  both  live  and  surrogate 
mines  through  multiple  diurnal  cycles.  Simard  [16]  found  a  linear  relation  between  the 
apparent  temperature  of  buried  mines  and  the  soil  temperature  gradient  on  gravel  roads. 
Russel  et  al.  [17]  showed  that  this  gradient  could  be  predicted  from  remote  soil  tempera¬ 
ture  measurements,  making  it  possible  to  remotely  assess  the  potential  effectiveness  of  an 
IR  sensor.  Pregowski  and  Swiderski  [18]  presented  a  qualitative  discussion  of  the  effects 
of  soil  cover  and  water  content.  In  a  more  recent  study,  Pregowski  et  al.  [19]  developed  a 
two-dimensional  model  to  predict  the  thermal  IR  signatures  of  buried  land  mines.  Those 
numerical  simulations  were  based  on  a  finite-difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  formulation, 
and  they  included  water  transport  in  the  soil  medium.  Pregowski  et  al.  concluded  that 
a  single  IR  image  taken  at  a  single  spectral  band  may  not  be  sufficient  for  IR  detection, 
because  of  clutter.  Another  work,  obliquely  related  to  the  effort  proposed  here,  is  that 
of  Del  Grande  et  al.  [20],  who  discussed  the  use  of  computed  tomography  and  a  finite 
difference  thermal  analysis  code  (TOPAZ3D)  for  imaging  structural  flaws  in  materials. 

In  this  work  a  three-dimensional  thermal  model  based  on  a  FEM  formulation  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  predict  IR  signatures  of  land  mines.  This  work  starts  with  a  description  and 
mathematical  formulation  of  the  processes  generating  IR  mine  signatures  in  Sect.  II.  Heat 
transfer  mechanisms  are  described  and  the  convective  and  radiative  boundary  conditions 
at  the  soil-air  interface  are  discussed  in  that  section.  The  FEM  formulation  of  the  problem 
is  given  in  Sect.  III.  The  accuracy  and  efficiency  of  the  model  developed  herein  are  demon¬ 
strated  in  Sect.  IV  by  comparing  FEM  results  with  results  of  other  techniques.  Simulation 
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results  for  several  land  mines  are  also  presented  in  Sect.  IV.  A  summary  and  concluding 
remarks  appear  in  Sect.  V. 

II.  Physical  description  of  the  process 

An  IR  sensor  measures  the  sum  of  emission  and  reflection  from  a  surface,  and  the 
contributions  of  the  individual  components  are  not  easily  separated.  Depending  on  the 
sensor  application,  either  the  emitted  or  reflected  component  may  constitute  clutter.  In 
detection  of  buried  objects,  the  emitted  component  carries  the  target-related  information 
and,  therefore,  the  temperature  of  the  soil  surface  is  of  primary  interest.  Thermal  emission 
from  the  soil  depends  on  the  surface  temperature  and  emissivity.  A  buried  mine  disturbs 
the  surface  temperature  when  the  solar-driven  diurnal  flow  of  thermal  energy  into  and  out 
of  the  soil  is  affected  by  the  mine.  The  surface  temperature  distribution  can  be  found 
through  the  solution  of  the  three-dimensional  heat  transfer  equation  in  the  soil  and  the 
mine.  In  this  section,  we  discuss  the  heat  transfer  mechanisms  involved  and  the  boundary 
conditions  applied  to  the  problem. 

Three  heat  transfer  mechanisms  affect  the  surface  temperature  distribution  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  Conduction  occurs  in  the  soil  and  at  the  soil-mine  interface.  At  the  soil-air  interface 
convective  and  radiative  heat  transfer  mechanisms  are  present.  Convection  involves  the 
transfer  of  heat  between  the  soil  and  air,  and  is  greatly  affected  by  wind.  Radiative  heat 
transfer  involves  direct  solar  radiation,  atmosphere-scattered  solar  radiation,  and  thermal 
radiation  between  the  earth  and  atmosphere.  All  of  these  processes  are  time  varying 
(and  herein,  assumed  periodic)  over  the  diurnal  cycle.  Mathematical  descriptions  of  the 
phenomena  are  as  follows: 

The  temperature  distribution  in  the  soil  and  mine  is  described  by  the  three-dimensional 
heat  flow  equation 

C(r)^h  =  v'(K(r)vT(r,i)),  (1) 

where  T(r,t)  [K]  is  the  temperature,  K.  [W  rri  1  K_1]  is  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the 
material,  and  C  [J  m  3  Kr1]  is  the  volumetric  heat  capacity  of  the  material.  Thermal 
diffusivity  n  [m2  s_1]  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  thermal  conductivity  to  the  volumetric 
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heat  capacity,  which  can  be  written  as 


£»(  r) 

a(r)’ 


i  =  s,  m 


where  the  subscripts  s  and  m  refer  to  the  soil  and  mine,  respectively.  For  piecewise 
constant  properties  in  the  soil  and  mine  regions,  Eq.  (1)  can  be  rewritten  as 

V2T( r,  t) - dT^  ^  =0,  i  =  s,m  (3) 

Ki(r)  dt 

To  complete  the  thermal  problem  description,  boundary  condition  at  the  soil-air  interface 


i  —  s,m 


must  be  specified.  At  this  boundary,  convective  and  radiative  heat  transfer  mechanisms 


are  present.  Numerous  models  have  been  presented  in  the  literature  to  represent  one¬ 
dimensional  heat  transfer  at  a  soil-air  interface  over  a  diurnal  cycle  [21-26],  and  they 
are  used  here.  The  net  heat  flux  into  the  ground  can  be  written  as  (for  z  positive 
downward) 

Fnetif)  =  =  Fsunif)  +  ^ sky  if)  ~  ? ’shif)  ~  Fgr(t)y  (4) 

z= 0 

where  J-sun  is  the  incident  solar  radiation  reduced  by  cloud  extinction,  atmospheric  ab¬ 


sorption,  soil  albedo  and  the  cosine  of  the  zenith  angle;  Tsky  is  the  sky  brightness  with  a 
correction  for  cloud  cover;  Fsh  is  the  sensible  heat  transfer  from  land  to  atmosphere  due 
to  convection;  and  Tgr  is  the  gray  body  emission  from  the  soil  surface.1  The  incident  solar 
radiation  can  be  measured  experimentally  or  obtained  from  sophisticated  models  (e.g., 
MODTRAN4  [27]).  A  simple  closed  form  approximation  is  often  sufficient  for  exploratory 
studies.  Watson  [21]  used 


fsun(t)  =  Soil  -  A)(1  -  ci)n(t) 


(5) 


to  approximate  the  short- wavelength  solar  flux.  In  Eq.  (5)  So  —  1353  [W/m2]  is  the  solar 
constant,  A  is  the  ground  albedo,  Cl  is  a  factor  that  accounts  for  the  reduction  in  solar 
flux  due  to  cloud  cover,  and  Ti(t)  is  the  local  insolation.  A  convenient  approximation  for 
H(t)  is  [21,28] 

f 

M(Z(t ))  cos  Z'(t)  —tr  <  t  <  ts 

H{t )  =  ^  ^  ”  (6) 

0  ts  <t  <tr 

1In  formulating  this  expression  we  have  ignored  evaporation  and  other  movement  of  soil  moisture,  as  well  as 
changes  in  the  state  in  the  medium. 
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where  ts  and  tr  [h]  are  the  local  sunset  and  sunrise  times  with  respect  to  midnight,  M(Z ) 
is  the  atmospheric  transmission  as  a  function  of  zenith  angle  Z,  and  Z'  is  the  local  zenith 
angle  for  the  inclined  surface.  The  function  M  is  modeled  as 

M(Z)  —  1  —  0.2\/sec  Z  (7) 

and  Z  is  determined  from 

cos  Z  —  cos  A  cos  5  cos  cot  +  sin  A  sin  5.  (8) 

in  which  A  is  the  local  latitude  and  5  is  the  declination  angle  of  the  sun 

5  —  —23.433°  cos[27r(month)/12]  (9) 

The  local  zenith  angle  Z'  can  be  determined  from 

cos  Z'  =  cos  d  cos  Z  —  sin  d(sin  ip  cos  5  sin  u it  —  cos  ip  sin  5  cos  A  —  sin  5  sin  A  cos  cut)  (10) 

where  d  is  the  surface  slope  angle  measured  downward  from  the  horizontal,  and  ip  is 
the  azimuth  of  the  slope  angle  measured  counterclockwise  from  north.  For  flat  ground, 
assumed  here,  d  —  0. 

The  long-wavelength  radiation  from  the  atmosphere,  J-Sky,  is  given  as 

Fsky(t)  =  £aTgky(t),  (11) 

where  a  —  5.67  x  1CT8  [W  rri  2  KT4]  is  the  Stefan-Boltzmann,  constant  and  Tsky  [K]  is 
an  effective  sky  radiance  temperature.  The  heat  loss  due  to  ground  radiation  is  given  by 
Stefan’s  Law 

Fgr(t)  —  SaT4(t1  z  —  0),  (12) 

where  8  [unitless]  is  the  mean  emissivity  of  the  surface  and  T(t,z  =  0)  is  the  soil  tem¬ 
perature  at  the  soil-air  interface.  The  sensible  heat  transfer  between  the  surface  and 
atmosphere  is  approximated  by 

Fsh(t)  =  h(t)(Tair  (t)  —  T(t,  z  =  0)).  (13) 

where  h  [W  m~2  KT1]  is  a  convection  coefficient.  Kahle  [23]  offered  the  following  model 
for  this  parameter 

h(t)=paCpaCd(W(t)  +  2)  (14) 
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where  pa  —  1.16  [kg/m3]  is  the  density  of  air,  cpa  =  1007  [J  kg-1  K~4]  is  the  specific  heat 
of  air,  Cd  [unitless]  is  the  wind  drag  coefficient  chosen  to  be  0.002,  and  W(t)  [m/s]  is  the 
wind  speed.  In  this  work  we  used  a  time-averaged  (i.e. ,  W(t)  =  const.)  convective  heat 
transfer  coefficient.  Kahle  [23],  drawing  on  measurements  by  Kondratyev  [29],  formulated 
an  empirical  model  for  the  air  temperature,  which  was  later  modified  by  England  [24]  to 
yield  the  expression 

Tairit)  =  To, air  -  Tdd  COs(27T (t  -  2)/24),  (15) 

where  t  is  the  local  time  as  above,  and  rTo.avr  and  Tdd  are  estimated  from  local  meteoro¬ 
logical  data.  Kahle  also  proposed  a  model  for  the  sky  temperature,  which  was  modified 
by  England  [24]  using  Brandt’s  formula  [23] 

Tsky(t)  =  Tair  (t)  (0.61  +  0.05v^)°'25,  (16) 

where  w  [mmHg]  is  the  water  vapor  pressure. 

Using  Eqs.  (5)  and  (11)-(13)  in  Eq.  (4)  completes  the  specification  of  the  boundary 
condition  at  the  soil-air  interface.  This  condition  involves  the  nonlinear  function  of  the 
surface  temperature  T4,  but  over  the  limited  temperature  range  that  arises  in  mine  detec¬ 
tion  (on  the  order  of  10  K),  the  result  can  be  linearized  using  a  technique  described  by 
Watson  [21],  which  yields 

»  T(T,  i)2-(ft(i)  +  4£a7?%«)  -  +  h{t)Tair{t)  +  ASaTt^t)).  (17) 

III.  FEM  Formulation 

The  FEM  is  a  well-known,  efficient  computational  technique  widely  used  for  the  solution 
of  heat  transfer  problems  [30,31].  The  FEM  permits  modeling  of  arbitrarily  shapes,  which 
allows  one  to  incorporate  a  rough  soil  surface  and  realistically  shaped  mines  and  anomalies. 
Furthermore,  different  thermal  parameter  values  may  be  used  over  each  spatial  element, 
which  permits  modeling  of  inhomogeneous  soil  and  mines.  A  spatial  FEM  formulation  can 
be  combined  with  a  time-stepping  scheme  to  obtain  a  solution  for  time-dependent  heat 
transfer  problems.  The  Galerkin  formulation  used  here  yields  the  best  approximation 
in  the  variational  sense.  In  this  section,  the  FEM  formulation  of  the  three-dimensional 
heat  transfer  equation  is  given,  including  the  spatial  and  temporal  discretizations  of  the 
problem. 
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An  important  part  of  any  FEM  implementation  is  the  spatial  discretization  of  the  com¬ 
putational  domain.  In  what  follows  we  denote  the  computational  volume  by  Q  and  its 
boundary  by  T.  We  take  this  volume  to  have  a  rectangular  parallelepiped  (box)  shape. 
The  boundary  planes  in  x  and  y  are  denoted  and  Ty  respectively.  The  lower  boundary 
plane  is  denoted  Fz.  The  volume  and  its  boundary  of  element  e  are  represented  by  Qe  and 
Te,  respectively.  The  element  boundaries  on  the  soil-air  interface  are  represented  by  Te^air. 

We  require  the  solution  of  Eq.  (1)  with  the  boundary  conditions  in  Eq.  (17)  when  driven 
by  a  periodic  source.  As  noted  previously,  the  temperature  ranges  of  interest  are  relatively 
small,  and  over  this  limited  range  the  thermal  properties  of  soil  and  mine  are  assumed  to 
be  independent  of  temperature  and  of  time.  Hence,  phenomena  such  as  drying  and  soil 
water  movement  are  neglected  in  the  current  model.  We  also  assume  that  the  temporal 
and  spatial  dependencies  of  T(r,t)  are  separable  within  an  element. 

Over  each  element  f le  we  approximate  the  temperature  distribution  as 


Te(r,t)=gi;'(t)0'(r),  (18) 

i— 1 

where  <?if(r)  are  specified  linear  interpolation  functions,  Ne  denotes  the  number  of  nodes 
over  the  subdivided  finite  element,  and  Tf(t)  are  the  nodal  temperatures,  which  comprise 
the  unknown  coefficients  in  our  representation.  Using  this  expression  in  Eq.  (1)  and  using 
a  Galerkin  formulation  to  enforce  weak  equality  we  obtain 


Lm[^) 


<9Te(r,  t) 
dt 


-V-(fC(r)VTe(r,f)) 


dr  =  0  VQe  6  Q. 


(19) 


Continuity  in  temperature  and  flux  are  enforced  on  the  surface  Te  shared  by  adjacent 
elements. 

The  boundary  conditions  imposed  on  external  boundaries  T  are  determined  from  phys¬ 
ical  considerations.  The  boundary  condition  at  the  soil-air  interface  has  been  defined  in 
Eq.  (17).  For  the  transverse  coordinates  x  and  y,  we  assume  the  presence  of  an  infinite 
rectilinear  array  of  mines  (e.g.,  a  mine  field),  one  of  which  is  centered  in  our  computational 
domain.  As  a  result  of  symmetry  arguments,  we  have 


dx 


=  0 


and 


dy 


Tv 


=  0 


(20) 
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in  x  and  y,  respectively.  One  can  show  numerically  that,  although  an  infinite  array  of 
mines  is  being  analyzed,  for  a  sufficiently  large  computational  volume,  there  is  negligible 
interaction  between  mines,  and  the  results  are  a  good  approximation  to  the  response  of 
an  isolated  mine.  For  the  boundary  condition  on  Tz  (at  the  bottom  face  of  the  computa¬ 
tional  volume)  we  observe  that  at  sufficiently  large  depths  (a  few  tens  of  centimeters)  the 
temperature  is  independent  of  time  over  a  diurnal  cycle.  The  required  dept  h  is  on  the 
order  of  the  “diurnal  depth” ,  which  is  given  by  D  —  ^JuLp/iT,  where  Lp  —  24  hours,  can 
be  predicted  from  one-dimensional  models  of  soil  [32]  using  thermal  characteristics  found 
in  the  literature  [33,34],  Furthermore,  at  sufficiently  large  depths  the  spatial  derivative  of 
the  temperature  is  zero.  On  the  basis  of  these  findings  the  boundary  condition  at  Tz  can 
be  taken  to  be  either 


T(r,t) 


=  const. 


(21) 


or 


dT{r,t) 


dz 


=  0. 


(22) 


The  constant  in  Eq.  (21)  can  be  derived  from  a  one-dimensional  model,  noting  that  at 
sufficiently  large  depths  the  steady  state  solution  exists.  In  this  work  we  use  the  bound¬ 
ary  condition  given  by  Eq.  (22),  since  the  zero  flux  constraint  is  more  natural  for  FEM 
formulations.  Over  the  course  of  a  year  ( Lp  —  365  days),  variations  in  the  temperature 
distribution  may  extend  to  tens  of  meters  [23],  and  if  necessary,  this  lower  boundary  con¬ 
dition  can  be  further  modified  by  a  small  constant  flux  representing  the  seasonal  trend  or 
geothermal  flux  [21,23]. 

After  substituting  Eq.  (18)  in  Eq.  (19)  and  incorporating  the  boundary  conditions  given 
by  Eqs.  (20),  (21),  and  (17)  the  unknown  nodal  coefficients  T*(t)  can  be  expressed  as  a 
matrix  equation 

MT  +  KT  =  F,  (23) 


in  which  boldface  letters  represent  vectors,  over-lined  boldface  letters  represent  matrices 
and  the  superposed  dot  on  T  denotes  the  derivative  with  respect  to  time.  The  elements 
of  these  matrices  and  vectors  are  given  by 

Mij  =  /  <^(r)<?i-(r)^(r)dr’  (24) 

j  fig 
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u  Jne  .  dx  dx  dy  dy  dz  dz  . 

+  /  +  M*)  (t>ei{*Wj{*)dS ,  (25) 

*'reja^7.  L  J 

and 

Fi  =  f  ASoTgky(t)  +  oh(t)Tair(t)  +  JF ’sim(t)  <l>i(r)dS.  (26) 

*'rej0^7.  l 

The  spatial  discretization  was  accomplished  using  pentahedral  (“prism” -shaped)  elements. 
Linear  interpolation  functions  <^f(r)  were  chosen. 

Temporal  discretization  of  Eq.  (23)  leads  to  a  finite  difference  formulation,  which  is 
solved  using  the  Crank-Nicholson  scheme.  We  have 

(2  M  +  At  Ki+z\t)Ti+At  =  At  (Ft  +  Fi+/\t)  +  (2  M  —  At  Kt)Tt.  (27) 

Eq.  (27)  is  solved  at  each  time  step  to  evaluate  the  nodal  temperatures  Ti+At-  Employing 
a  dense  LU  decomposition  technique  for  this  solution  is  inefficient,  because  the  matrices 
M  and  K  are  sparse.  Banded  matrix  storage  provides  a  partial  remedy  for  this  problem, 
but  limitations  in  node  numbering  usually  results  in  inefficient  memory  use.  An  efficient 
sparse  solver  is  employed  in  our  work.  The  sparse  matrices  are  stored  as  vectors  with 
non-zero  elements,  so  that  inefficient  memory  usage  is  avoided.  For  very  large  problems, 
however,  an  iterative  technique  will  be  more  efficient.  For  large  numbers  of  elements  and 
small  time  increments  the  matrix  equation  can  become  ill-conditioned,  but  this  effect  did 
not  arise  for  the  element  sizes  and  time  increments  chosen  in  this  study. 

An  initial  condition  at  t  —  0  is  also  required.  Although  the  solution  procedure  described 
here  will  converge  to  a  steady  state  value  using  T(r,  t  —  0)  =  const,  as  the  initial  condi¬ 
tion,  the  computation  time  can  be  reduced  if  the  average  depth-dependent  temperature 
of  homogeneous  soil  is  used  as  a  starting  value.  A  suitable  estimate  is  derived  from  a 
one-dimensional  steady  state  model  for  homogeneous  soil 

T(r,t  =  0)=  (J-  Jl  Fsun{t)dt  +  ASaTisky  +  hTair^  j  ^4£aT3sky  +  (28) 

in  which  overbar  indicates  a  time  averaged  value  and  Lp  denotes  the  24  hour  period. 
Equation  (28)  is  derived  by  using  a  Fourier  series  expansion  of  the  temperature  with  the 
boundary  condition  given  by  Eq.  (17)  and  solving  only  for  the  dc  term  of  the  series.  A 
similar  expression  neglecting  the  convection  term  was  derived  by  Watson  [21], 
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IV.  Results 

In  this  section  numerical  simulation  results  are  presented  to  demonstrate  the  temporal 
and  spatial  dependence  of  IR  mine  signatures.  The  results  are  organized  in  three  groups. 
In  the  first  group  the  temperature  of  homogeneous  soil  is  computed  using  three  different 
techniques,  namely,  an  analytical  model,  an  integral-equation  based  body-of-revolution 
model,  and  the  above-described  FEM  model.  This  1-D  solution  provides  a  check  on  the 
temporal  behavior.  The  integral  equation  solution  is  described  in  a  companion  paper  [12]. 
In  the  second  group  of  results,  the  three-dimensional  modeling  capabilities  of  the  FEM 
and  integral-equation  solutions  are  compared  for  a  simple  homogeneous  target.  In  the 
third  group  the  temporal  and  spatial  temperature  distributions  of  several  land  mines  are 
studied  and  suggestions  are  presented  for  mine  detection. 

A.  Thermal  modeling  of  homogeneous  soil 

We  used  an  analytical  model  developed  by  Watson  [21]  as  a  benchmark  solution  to 
evaluate  the  integral-equation  and  FEM  solutions  for  a  homogeneous  half-space  comprising 
damp  soil.  The  predicted  soil  surface  temperature  is  given  in  Fig.  2,  which  shows  good 
agreement  among  the  three  solutions.  The  thermal  properties  of  the  soil  and  of  other 
materials  used  in  the  mine  models  are  given  in  Table  I.  Here  and  throughout  this  work 
we  use  the  model  parameters  So  =  1353  [W/m2],  A  =  35°,  S  —  0°,  A  =  0.3,  Cl  =  0.2, 
d  —  0°,  ip  —  0°,  6  =  1,  Ir  —  6:00  [h],  ts  —  18:00  [h],  w  —  0.8  [mmHg],  Ts/ ty  —  260  K,  and 
Tair  —  289  K.  These  values  are  appropriate  for  an  experiment  performed  on  the  vernal 
equinox,  on  which  the  celestial  equator  intersects  the  ecliptic,  resulting  in  zero  declination 
of  the  sun.  The  duration  of  day  and  night  are  equal,  which  is  used  to  select  the  sunrise 
and  the  sunset  times.  An  average  air  temperature  of  289  K  is  assumed,  which  is  a  typical 
value  for  Columbus,  OH  in  spring. 

B.  IR  signature  of  a  cylindrically  shaped  homogeneous  mine 

In  this  section  a  circular  anti-tank  mine  simulant  buried  4.5  cm  under  a  perfectly  smooth 
soil  surface  is  studied.  The  simulant  mine  has  a  diameter  of  20  cm  and  a  height  of  7.5  cm, 
and  it  is  filled  with  trinitrotoluene  (TNT),  an  explosive  used  in  most  land  mines.  The 
thermal  properties  of  the  materials  used  in  the  mine  models  are  given  in  Table  I.  It  is 
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TABLE  I 

Thermal  diffusivity  (k),  conductivity  (/C)  and  diurnal  depth  ( D )  for  materials  used  in 

MODELING  MINES 


Material 

k  [m2s  1] 

K  [W  m-1  K-1] 

D  [m] 

Soil 

5.0  x  10~7 

2.6 

0.117 

TNT 

9.25  x  10~8 

0.234 

0.0504 

Air 

0.0225 

26.3 

24.87 

Plastic 

1.4  x  IQ-7 

0.24 

0.0621 

noteworthy  that  TNT  is  a  better  thermal  insulator  than  soil,  and  as  we  describe  below, 
this  fact  has  a  significant  effect  on  the  signature.  Figure  3  shows  the  surface  temperature 
distribution  at  the  center  of  the  mine  as  a  function  of  time.  The  results  show  good 
agreement  between  the  codes.  In  the  second  set  of  results  (Fig.  4)  we  investigated  spatial 
variations  in  the  surface  temperature  distribution.  For  this  purpose  we  selected  a  cut 
through  the  center  of  the  mine,  and  we  present  the  temperature  distribution  as  a  function 
of  radial  distance  from  the  center  of  the  mine  at  different  times.  Figure  4  (a)  and  (b) 
illustrate  the  results  at  times  when  the  mine  signatures  have  maximum  negative  and 
positive  contrast,  respectively.  Again,  the  FEM  and  integral  equation  models  show  good 
agreement. 

C.  IR  signatures  of  anti-tank  and  anti-personal  land  mines 

In  this  section  we  present  the  temperature  distributions  of  several  land  mines  using  the 
FEM  model.  Numerical  results  are  presented  for  a  rectangular  anti-personal  (AP)  mine,  a 
rectangular  anti-tank  (AT)  mine,  and  a  circular  AT  mine,  all  of  which  are  buried  under  a 
smooth  soil  surface.  The  temporal  evolution  of  the  temperature  distribution  is  presented 
both  at  the  surface  and  as  a  function  of  depth. 

First,  a  square  AT  mine  buried  3.74  cm  under  a  smooth  soil  surface  was  considered. 
The  computational  volume,  which  had  dimensions  1.4798  m  x  1.4798  m  x  0.3572  m,  was 
discretized  by  pentahedral  elements  formed  on  a  rectangular  grid  of  spacing  3.02  cm, 
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3.02  cm,  and  1.88  cm  in  the  x.  y,  and  z  directions,  respectively.  The  mine  dimensions 
are  similar  to  those  of  an  M-19  mine,  which  was  modeled  as  a  rectangular  parallelepiped 
with  edge  sizes  33.2  cm  x  33.2  cm  x  9.4  cm.  The  mine  was  assumed  to  be  composed 
of  homogeneous  TNT  as  shown  in  Fig.  5  (a).  The  overall  computational  domain  was 
discretized  using  91238  finite  elements.  This  discretization  results  in  50000  spatial  nodes, 
which  also  determines  the  size  of  the  resulting  matrix  equation.  The  memory  requirement 
of  the  FEM  code  for  this  discretization  is  249  MB.  A  time  increment  of  360  seconds 
was  chosen  and  the  FEM  solution  was  observed  to  reach  steady  after  only  two  simulated 
diurnal  cycles.  The  Crank-Nicholson  scheme  is  unconditionally  stable,  which  permits  us 
substantial  freedom  in  choosing  the  time  increment.  The  time  step  size  was  selected  to 
give  good  resolution  over  a  24  hour  period.  The  simulation  takes  about  4.5  hours  on  a  300 
MHz  Pentium  II  machine. 

Figure  6  shows  the  surface  temperature  distribution  over  the  rectangular  AT  mine. 
The  results  are  presented  as  a  sequence  of  images  evaluated  at  three  hour  time  increments 
starting  from  sunrise.  As  is  commonly  observed  in  experimental  imagery,  contrast  changes 
occur  twice  daily  at  the  thermal  “cross-over”  times,  and  these  events  appear  in  our  simu¬ 
lations.  The  results  suggest  that  the  physical  temperature  differences  during  the  day  peak 
at  roughly  4.6  K.  The  temperature  difference  has  a  maximum  at  the  center  of  the  mine  and 
diminishes  as  we  move  away  from  the  center.  The  temperature  distribution  as  a  function 
of  depth  is  presented  in  Fig.  7.  The  location  of  the  mine  is  indicated  with  a  rectangle.  The 
temperature  distribution  is  again  given  every  three  hours  starting  at  sunrise.  The  figures 
present  the  evolution  of  heat  flow  into  the  ground  and  the  influence  of  the  mine  on  this 
heat  flow.  The  surface  temperature  over  the  mine  is  cooler  at  dawn,  and  it  warms  as  time 
proceeds.  As  a  result  of  its  insulating  properties  (relative  to  soil)  the  mine  tends  to  block 
the  flow  of  heat  into  the  soil,  causing  the  overlying  soil  to  become  hotter  during  the  day. 
During  the  night,  the  mine  blocks  the  upward  flow  of  energy  in  the  soil,  permitting  the 
layer  of  soil  above  the  mine  to  cool  more  rapidly. 

In  the  second  set  of  simulations,  a  rectangular  AP  mine  buried  at  1  cm  depth  is  in¬ 
vestigated.  AP  mines  are  typically  placed  closed  to  the  surface  to  permit  triggering  by 
the  small  weight  of  a  human.  The  size  of  the  AP  mine  was  chosen  to  be  comparable  to 
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that  of  an  M-14  mine  (a  circular  mine).  The  number  of  spatial  elements  used  was  the 
same  as  the  foregoing  AT  mine  simulation,  but  the  element  dimensions  were  reduced  to 
0.5  x  0.5  x  0.5  cm3.  The  AP  mine  is  a  smaller  mine  and  we  used  a  more  detailed  model 
for  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5  (b).  The  outer  case  of  the  AP  mine  is  modeled  by  a  0.5  cm  thick 
plastic.  The  interior  is  modeled  by  TNT  and  air.  This  air  is  intended  to  represent  the 
gap  over  the  explosive  occupied  (in  part)  by  the  triggering  mechanism.  Figure  8  shows 
the  surface  temperature  distribution  over  this  mine,  which  suggests  that  temperature  dif¬ 
ferences  up  to  roughly  2  K  will  be  observed.  The  temperature  distribution  as  a  function 
of  depth  is  presented  in  Fig.  9  at  three  hour  time  increments.  The  AP  mine  signature 
demonstrates  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  the  AT  mine.  Our  previous  observations 
regarding  thermal  cross-over  times  and  obstruction  of  heat  flow  by  the  mine  are  also  appli¬ 
cable  here.  Two  additional  observations  can  be  made  regarding  AP  mines.  First,  although 
the  amplitude  of  the  AP  mine  signature  is  smaller  than  that  of  an  AT  mine,  the  AP  mine 
still  gives  a  detectable  signature2.  Second,  the  air  gap  over  the  explosive  has  a  significant 
effect  on  the  heat  flow  as  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

We  next  consider  the  signature  of  a  simulant  circular  AT  mine  [35]  buried  6.64  cm.  The 
simulant  mine  has  a  diameter  of  25  cm  and  a  height  of  8.33  cm.  The  mine  is  assumed  to  be 
composed  of  TNT  as  shown  in  Fig.  5  (c).  The  computational  volume  has  the  dimensions 
0.9984x0.9984x0.3154  m3  and  was  discretized  with  elements  of  size  2.08x2.08x1.66  cm3  in 
the  x,  y ,  and  z  directions,  respectively.  This  discretization  results  in  87552  finite  elements 
and  48020  nodes.  The  surface  temperature  distribution  and  the  temperature  distribution 
as  a  function  of  depth  are  given  in  Figs.  10  and  11,  respectively.  Figure  10  suggests  a 
temperature  difference  of  at  most  1.73  K  during  the  day. 

In  the  previous  three  simulations,  the  mine  has  a  rectangular  shape,  whereas  in  this 
simulation  the  mine  is  circular.  We  observe,  however,  that  surface  signatures  of  rectangular 
mines  are  not  rectangular,  but  rather  have  somewhat  rounded  shapes.  In  Fig.  12,  we 
study  this  blurring  of  the  mine  shape  by  showing  isothermal  contours  for  the  circular 
and  rectangular  AT  mines  at  several  times.  The  results  in  Fig.  12  are  for  16:00,  which 
corresponds  to  the  median  between  two  thermal  cross-over  times.  Figures  12  (a)  and  (b) 

2The  noise-equivalent  temperature  difference  in  modern  IR  cameras  is  less  than  0.1  K. 
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present  isothermal  contours  on  the  top  surface  of  the  buried  mines,  where  the  isotherms 
have  the  shape  as  the  mine.  The  small  distortion  in  Fig.  12  (a)  from  a  perfect  cylinder 
is  due  to  approximation  of  a  cylinder  by  pentahedral  elements.  Figures  12  (c)  and  (d) 
present  the  isothermal  contours  at  a  depth  of  half  the  mine  burial  depth.  As  we  can 
see,  isotherms  for  the  cylindrical  mine  preserve  their  circular  shape,  but  isotherms  for  the 
rectangular  mine  are  rounded.  In  Figs.  12  (e)  and  (f)  the  isotherms  are  plotted  on  the  soil 
surface,  where  additional  rounding  of  the  rectangular  mine  signature  is  observed. 

Finally,  we  investigate  the  dependence  of  the  signatures  on  burial  depth  and  time. 
For  this  purpose,  we  utilized  results  from  the  cylindrical  AT  mine  shown  in  Fig.  5  (c). 
In  the  simulations,  the  mine  is  assumed  to  be  buried  at  depths  of  1.66  cm,  3.32  cm, 
4.98  cm,  and  6.64  cm.  The  signatures  are  plotted  as  a  function  of  distance  from  the 
center.  Figure  13  (a)  shows  signatures  for  mines  buried  at  different  depths  at  15:00.  The 
signatures  have  a  Gaussian-like  spatial  dependence,  which  is  little  affected  by  different 
burial  depths,  although  the  amplitudes  of  the  mine  signatures  are  smaller  for  deeper  mines. 
Figure  13  (b)  shows  the  signatures  at  21:00,  and  the  results  are  in  accordance  with  our 
foregoing  observations.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  thermal  cross-over  time  depends  on  the 
burial  depth.  For  the  mine  buried  at  6.66  cm  the  mine  signature  is  almost  completely 
lost,  but  for  other  burial  depths  the  signatures  are  still  detectable.  Figures  13  (c)  and 
(d)  illustrates  that  (except  for  a  time  dependent  amplitude)  the  spatial  dependence  of  the 
signature  is  largely  independent  of  time. 

V.  Summary  and  Conclusions 

A  FEM-based  three-dimensional  thermal  model  has  been  developed  to  investigate  the 
IR  signatures  of  buried  land  mines.  The  behavior  of  this  FEM  model  was  compared 
with  other  formulations,  including  an  analytical  model  of  1-D  geometries  and  an  integral 
equation  solution  (presented  in  a  companion  paper).  Good  agreement  is  observed  in  these 
comparisons.  Numerical  simulations  using  different  land  mines  and  a  variety  of  depths 
were  presented. 

Our  work  with  this  model  supports  the  following  observations  for  IR  mine  detection: 

•  TNT,  the  explosive  material  used  in  most  land  mines,  is  a  better  insulator  than  soil. 

It  obstructs  the  heat  flow  into  and  out  of  the  soil.  As  a  result,  soil  above  the  mine  is 
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hotter  than  the  background  soil  during  the  day,  but  cooler  during  the  night. 

.  The  simulated  peak  contrast  is  consistent  with  experimental  observations.  For  all 
observation  times  the  mine-generated  contrast  has  a  peak  at  the  center  of  the  mine 
and  it  diminishes  as  we  move  away  from  the  mine  center. 

•  The  peak  temperature  difference  is  reduced  as  the  burial  depth  is  increased. 

•  Two  thermal  “cross-over”  times  occur  during  a  day,  at  which  times  contrast  changes 
occur  in  the  imagery.  The  mine  signatures  are  completely  lost  at  thermal  cross-over 
times,  and  data  acquisition  should  be  avoided  near  those  times,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  time  of  these  events  depends  on  mine  composition  and  burial  depth. 

•  The  spatial  dependence  of  a  mine  signature  is  (with  the  exception  of  an  amplitude 
scaling)  largely  independent  of  image  acquisition  time  and  burial  depth. 

•  The  soil  overlying  the  land  mine  has  the  effect  of  a  spatial  low-pass  filter  on  the  IR 
image.  Signatures  of  square  mines  buried  several  inches  will  appear  similar  to  those 
of  circular  land  mines. 

An  experimental  validation  of  the  model  described  here  is  of  great  interest,  but  it  requires 
a  radiometric  model  to  include  the  effects  of  natural  sources.  A  radiometric  model  has 
been  developed,  and  validation  of  the  combined  thermal-radiometric  model  is  presented 
in  a  separate  work  [36].  That  work  also  describes  the  effects  of  surface  roughness  on  mine 
signatures. 
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Fig.  1.  The  heat  transfer  mechanisms  in  the  soil,  at  the  soil- mine  interface,  and  at  the  soil-air  interface. 
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Fig.  2.  The  surface  temperature  over  homogeneous  soil  as  a  function  of  time  using  an  analytical  solution, 
the  integral  equation  solution  described  herein,  and  a  FEM  solution. 
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Fig.  3.  The  surface  temperature  distribution  over  the  center  of  a  cylindrical  mine  using  the  integral 
equation  solution  and  a  finite  element  solution. 
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(a) 


(b) 

Fig.  4.  The  spatial  dependence  of  the  surface  temperature  distribution:  (a)  When  the  mine  signature 
has  a  maximum  negative  contrast,  (b)  When  the  mine  signature  has  a  maximum  positive  contrast. 
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33.2  cm 


(a) 


5.5  cm 


(b) 


25  cm 


(c) 

Fig.  5.  Models  for  the  surrogate  mines  used  in  the  simulations  (a)  Rectangular  anti-tank  mine,  (b)  Rect¬ 
angular  anti-personal  mine,  (c)  Cylindrical  anti-tank  mine. 
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Fig.  6.  Simulation  of  the  soil  surface  temperature  difference  over  a  rectangular  AT  mine  buried  3.74  cm 

under  a  smooth  soil  surface.  The  temperature  distribution  is  evaluated  (a)  at  dawn,  (b)  3  hours  after 

sunrise,  (c)  at  noon,  (d)  3  hours  after  noon,  (e)  at  sunset,  and  (f)  3  hours  after  sunset. 
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Fig.  7.  Simulation  of  the  temperature  distribution  at  depth  taken  through  the  middle  of  the  rectangular 

AT  mine  buried  3.74  cm  under  a  smooth  soil  surface.  The  temperature  distribution  is  evaluated  (a)  at 

dawn,  (b)  3  hours  after  sunrise,  (c)  at  noon,  (d)  3  hours  after  noon,  (e)  at  sunset,  and  (f)  3  hours  after 

sunset. 
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Fig.  8.  Simulation  of  the  soil  surface  temperature  difference  over  a  rectangular  AP  mine  buried  1  cm 

under  a  smooth  soil  surface.  The  temperature  distribution  is  evaluated  (a)  at  dawn,  (b)  3  hours  after 

sunrise,  (c)  at  noon,  (d)  3  hours  after  noon,  (e)  at  sunset,  and  (f)  3  hours  after  sunset. 
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Fig.  9.  Simulation  of  the  temperature  distribution  at  depth  taken  through  the  middle  of  the  rectangular 

AP  mine  buried  1  cm  under  a  smooth  soil  surface.  The  presence  of  the  air  gap  is  evidenced  by  the  different 

temperatures  in  the  top  and  bottom  halves  of  the  mine.  The  temperature  distribution  is  evaluated  (a)  at 

dawn,  (b)  3  hours  after  sunrise,  (c)  at  noon,  (d)  3  hours  after  noon,  (e)  at  sunset,  and  (f)  3  hours  after 

sunset. 
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Fig.  10.  Simulation  of  the  soil  surface  temperature  difference  over  a  cylindrical  anti-tank  mine  buried 

6.66  cm  under  a  smooth  soil  surface.  The  temperature  distribution  is  evaluated  (a)  at  dawn,  (b)  3  hours 

after  sunrise,  (c)  at  noon,  (d)  3  hours  after  noon,  (e)  at  sunset,  and  (f)  3  hours  after  sunset. 
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Fig.  11.  Simulation  of  the  temperature  distribution  at  depth  taken  through  the  middle  of  the  cylindrical 

anti-tank  mine  surrogate  buried  6.66  cm  under  a  smooth  soil  surface.  The  temperature  distribution  is 

evaluated  (a)  at  dawn,  (b)  3  hours  after  sunrise,  (c)  at  noon,  (d)  3  hours  after  noon,  (e)  at  sunset,  and 

(f)  3  hours  after  sunset. 
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Fig.  12.  Isothermal  contours  for  cylindrical  and  rectangular  anti-tank  mines  at  16:00  plotted  at  different 
depths  (a)  On  the  cylindrical  mine  surface,  (b)  On  the  rectangular  mine  surface,  (c)  At  a  depth  of  half  of 
the  mine  burial  depth  for  cylindrical  mine,  (d)  At  a  depth  of  half  of  the  mine  burial  depth  for  rectangular 
mine,  (e)  On  the  soil  surface  over  the  cylindrical  mine,  (f)  On  the  soil  surface  over  the  rectangular  mine. 
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(c)  (d) 

Fig.  13.  The  mine  signatures  as  a  function  of  distance  from  the  center  (a)  Dependence  of  mine  burial 
depth  at  15:00.  (b)  Dependence  of  mine  burial  depth  at  21:00.  (c)  Dependence  of  time  of  day  for  a  mine 
buried  at  3.32  cm.  (d)  Dependence  of  time  of  day  for  a  mine  buried  at  6.64  cm. 
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ABSTRACT 

We  present  fusion  algorithms  and  detection  performance  for  two  sensors  of  buried  land  mines  capable  of  forward- 
looking  operation.  The  first  is  a  laser  Doppler  vibrometer  (LDV)  sensor  of  acoustically  induced  soil  vibrations 
developed  by  the  University  of  Mississippi.  The  second  is  a  wideband,  forward-looking,  synthetic  aperture  ground- 
penetrating  radar  developed  by  SRI.  We  demonstrate  the  performance  of  the  individual  sensors  and  fusion  algorithms 
over  a  data  set  acquired  at  Yuma  Proving  Grounds,  AZ.  During  that  collection  the  LDV  sensor  was  operating  in  a 
down-looking  mode,  but  its  ability  to  collect  forward-looking  data  has  been  confirmed  in  other  tests.  The  amount  of 
fusible  data  available  for  these  sensors  is  small,  which  limits  the  sophistication  and  performance  of  fusion  algorithms 
used  with  these  data.  We  observed  that  the  GPR  and  LDV  sensors  are  complementary  to  a  degree.  The  GPR  sensor 
is  significantly  better  at  detecting  metal  mines,  while  the  LDV  sensor  is  somewhat  better  at  detecting  plastic  mines. 
A  classical  decision-level  “OR”  fusion  algorithm  is  shown  to  be  effective  for  this  sensor  suite. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Physical  limitations  force  many  mine-detecting  sensors  to  operate  in  close  proximity  to  the  soil,  but  for  safety  reasons 
greater  sensor  standoff  is  preferable.  In  response  to  this  need,  there  is  increased  interest  in  forward-looking  sensors, 
particularly  for  buried  mine  detection. 

Several  technologies  have  shown  an  ability  to  detect  buried  mines  at  significant  standoff  distances.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  passive  infrared  (IR)  sensors  will  detect  buried  mines  under  certain  conditions,  but  IR  sensors 
have  several  weaknesses.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  limitation  of  those  sensors  is  that  the  signature  of  a  buried  mine 
is  detectable  only  at  certain  times  of  the  day  and  under  favorable  environmental  conditions.  This  fact  makes  IR 
sensors  unattractive  in  some  roles. 

Ground  penetrating  radar  (GPR)  is  a  second  sensor  capable  of  detecting  buried  mines  from  a  significant  standoff 
distance.  When  the  radar  is  operated  in  a  forward-looking  geometry,  the  strong  specular  surface  reflection  that 
plagues  down-looking  GPRs  is  greatly  reduced.  A  number  of  systems  of  this  type  have  been  demonstrated  over  the 
years.  Recently,  SRI  has  produced  a  forward-looking  ground-penetrating  radar  (FLGPR)  for  demining. 

Another  sensor  that  has  recently  shown  promise  for  buried  mine  detection  is  remote  sensing  of  acoustically 
stimulated  ground  motion.  An  implementation  of  this  concept  using  a  laser  Doppler  vibrometer  (LDV)  for  detecting 
surface  motion  has  recently  been  demonstrated  by  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

The  stressing  performance  requirements  of  demining  motivate  an  investigation  of  multi-sensor  data  fusion.  Fusion 
offers  several  potential  benefits  including  an  increase  in  detection  rate,  a  reduction  in  false  alarm  rate,  and  an  ability 
to  operate  in  more  diverse  environments. 

In  this  paper  we  describe  the  application  of  sensor  fusion  to  the  FLGPR  and  LDV  sensors.  We  begin  in  Section  2 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  sensors  and  the  data  they  produce.  In  Section  3  we  describe  algorithms  for  processing 
data  from  these  sensors.  Recently,  both  sensors  were  used  to  acquire  data  at  Yuma  Proving  Grounds  (YPG),  AZ. 
Single  sensor  performance,  fusion  algorithms,  and  fused  sensor  performance  are  described  in  Section  4.  The  resulting 
fusible  data  set  is  small,  which  has  serious  implications  for  fusion  (described  in  Section  4.1).  Moreover,  sensor 
performance  characteristics  estimated  from  a  small  data  set  do  not  necessarily  represent  true  sensor  performance. 
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Nonetheless,  we  show  that  some  relatively  simple  fusion  techniques  are  effective.  Concluding  remarks  appear  in 
Section  5. 


2.  TEST  SITE  AND  SENSOR  SUITE 

2.1.  Test  Site:  Yuma  Proving  Grounds 

During  March  2000  the  FLGPR  and  LDV  sensors  were  operated  at  the  YPG  mine  lanes.  Those  lanes  comprise  four 
300  meter  by  5  meter  regions,  the  content  of  which  is  publicaly  available.  A  fourth  region  of  equal  size  is  reserved 
for  blind  tests.  The  lanes  contain  solely  AT  mines  of  types  TM62M,  TM62P,  and  VS2.2.  Lanes  1  and  2  each  contain 
15  TM62Ps,  15  TM62Ms,  15  VS2.2s,  and  9  filled  holes.  Lane  3  contains  20  mines  of  each  type  and  no  filled  holes. 
In  total,  the  three  lanes  contain  50  of  each  mine  type,  of  which  11  are  buried  at  each  of  the  depths  zero  (flush),  5 
cm,  10  cm  and  15  cm.  The  remaining  9  mines  of  each  type  are  placed  on  the  surface. 

2.2.  SRI  Forward  Looking  Ground-Penetrating  Radar  (FLGPR) 

The  SRI  FLGPR  has  been  described  previously.1,2  Key  features  of  the  system  as  configured  for  the  2000  YPG 
data  collection  are  a  5  cm  resolution  in  range  and  cross-range.  This  resolution  is  achieved  in  the  range  dimension 
through  a  2.7  GHz  bandwidth  (0. 3-3.0  GHz).  For  the  cross-range  dimension,  a  pair  of  quad-ridged  horns  (one  for 
transmit  and  another  for  receive)  are  mechanically  scanned  through  a  4  meter  synthetic  aperture.  SAR  processing 
is  used  to  image  a  rectangular  region  eight  meters  wide  and  23  meters  long  (seven  to  30  meters  downrange  from  the 
radar).  Polarimetric  data  (HH,  VV,  and  HV)  are  acquired.  The  radar  is  mounted  on  a  vehicle  (a  delivery  van),  which 
is  normally  moved  down-range  in  increments  of  a  few  meters  between  data  acquisitions.  For  each  data  collection 
the  van  location  (i.e. ,  its  x,  y,  and  z  coordinates)  and  orientation  (roll,  pitch,  and  yaw)  were  recorded  and  used  to 
derive  ground  coordinates  from  image  coordinates.  An  empirically  derived  amplitude  correction  was  used  to  boost 
the  received  signal  with  increasing  range  so  as  to  generate  a  constant  return  amplitude  with  range. 

As  noted  in  Section  1,  a  forward-looking  radar  offers  potential  benefits  both  in  operator  safety  and  in  reduced 
surface  clutter.  The  latter  limits  the  ability  of  down-looking  radars  to  detect  near-surface  targets.  The  forward- 
looking  geometry,  however,  has  some  drawbacks.  In  particular,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  radar  energy 
that  impinges  on  a  buried  target.  In  addition,  scattering  from  surface  clutter  is  distributed  in  range  for  a  forward 
looking  sensor,  which  can  cause  a  surface  clutter  return  to  be  received  at  the  same  time  as  the  return  from  a  buried 
target. 

The  FLGPR  acquired  541  images  of  Lanes  1  through  4  at  YPG,  which  include  multiple  views  of  all  150  known 
mines.  In  using  those  data  we  restricted  our  attention  to  images  in  which  the  mine  of  interest  was  viewed  at  a  range 
of  approximately  15  meters.  Both  the  VV  and  HH  returns  were  considered  in  our  analysis.  To  date  we  have  not 
examined  the  cross-polarized  response. 

2.3.  U.  Mississippi  Acoustically  Driven  Laser  Doppler  Vibrometer 

The  UM  LDV  system  comprises  a  pair  of  acoustical  speakers  directed  at  the  earth. 3-5  The  speakers  are  driven  by 
pseudo-random  noise,  producing  a  broadband  acoustic  excitation  at  the  earth’s  surface.  Coupling  of  this  acoustic 
energy  into  seismic  vibrations  is  detected  by  a  raster-scanned  LDV.  The  data  produced  by  this  sensor  comprise  a 
square  array  16  pixels  on  a  side  acquired  on  a  uniform  linear  spatial  grid  with  nominal  overall  dimensions  of  1  meter 
square.  At  each  spatial  position  a  Doppler  frequency  response  is  measured,  producing  a  spatial  estimate  of  the  surface 
velocity  as  a  function  of  frequency.  The  measured  frequency  band  ranges  from  a  few  tens  of  Hz  to  a  few  hundred 
Hz.  The  UM  collection  yielded  223  LDV  images,  which  comprise  samples  of  96  known  mines,  29  unique  clutter  sites 
(of  which  eight  were  filled  holes  at  known  locations)  and  29  sites  in  the  blind  test  area  (Lane  4).  During  the  Yuma 
collection  the  LDV  was  operated  in  a  down-looking  geometry,  but  its  ability  to  collect  data  in  a  forward-looking 
geometry  has  been  demonstrated  previously  in  tests  at  other  sites. 

3.  SINGLE-SENSOR  ALGORITHM  S 

Before  it  is  possible  to  fuse  sensor  data  having  different  formats,  the  data  must  be  reduced  to  a  common  form.  In 
our  work  the  sensor  data  are  reduced  to  a  small  number  of  features.  In  this  section  we  describe  that  processing  for 
each  sensor. 
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3.1.  FLGPR 

In  this  preliminary  evaluation,  we  used  as  features  the  VV  and  HH  signal-to-clutter  ratios  estimated  by  SRI.  These 
values  are  determined  as  the  ratio  of  (1)  the  brightest  pixel  within  a  specified  distance  from  the  expected  target 
location  and  (2)  the  average  of  36  clutter  pixels  taken  from  a  region  offset  in  cross-range  from  the  true  mine  position. 
Since  the  resulting  data  are  a  ratio  of  a  peak  to  an  average,  they  are  necessarily  greater  than  or  equal  to  unity. 

The  FLGPR  collected  multiple  images  of  each  mine,  and  in  this  work  we  have  winnowed  those  images  using  the 
following  approach:  Preference  was  given  to  data  from  a  range  of  15  meters,  since  the  FLGPR  signal-to-clutter  ratio 
is  range  dependent,  and  the  most  effective  detection  typically  occurs  at  that  range.  When  multiple  S/C  values  were 
available  for  a  given  mine  at  a  given  range,  the  average  value  was  used.  When  data  from  a  15  meter  range  were  not 
available,  data  from  20  meters  or  10  meters  were  used  instead. 

3.2.  LDV 

In  processing  the  LDV  data,  it  is  first  necessary  to  estimate  and  remove  background  trends  observed  in  the  images. 
Such  trends  are  thought  to  arise  from  the  acoustic  wave  sweeping  over  the  region  being  interrogated.  A  low-order 
polynomial  model  is  fitted  to  the  data  from  each  frequency  band,  and  the  unknown  coefficients  are  determined  via 
least  squares.  The  procedure  is  described  and  illustrated  in  a  companion  paper,6  and  it  will  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  residual  image  is  then  processed  using  a  CFAR  algorithm7:  a  spatial  shape  for  the  mine  signature  is  assumed, 
and  a  spatially  matched  filter  is  applied  at  each  point  in  the  image.  The  unknown  spectral  amplitude  of  the  mine 
signature  is  computed  using  a  maximum  likelihood  procedure  which,  for  the  assumption  of  Gaussian  clutter,  is 
equivalent  to  the  solution  of  a  set  of  linear  equations.  The  residual  error  variance  in  the  filter  output  is  compared  to 
a  local  estimate  of  the  image  clutter  variance.  An  estimate  of  the  log-likelihood  ratio  is  obtained,  which  is  used  for 
detection. 

In  addition  to  the  log-likelihood  ratio,  we  also  found  that  the  image  variance  was  a  good  discriminator  of  mines. 
High  variance  was  found  to  correlate  well  with  the  presence  of  a  mine. 

4.  SINGLE-SENSOR  AND  FUSED  PERFORMANCE 

The  sensor  data  described  above  were  used  to  generate  ROC  curves  for  single-sensor  and  fused  detections.  In  this 
section  we  review  the  performance  of  the  individual  sensors,  describe  the  fusion  algorithm,  and  demonstrate  the 
performance  benefits  of  fusion. 

4.1.  Data  Set  Limitations 

Although  a  significant  amount  of  data  was  collected  with  both  sensors,  the  data  suitable  for  fusion  are  surprisingly 
limited.  Only  data  acquired  at  the  same  location  can  be  combined  through  fusion.  We  refer  to  those  data  as  “fusible.” 
The  coordinates  of  the  FLGPR  data  are  known  from  the  position  and  orientation  of  the  vehicle.  The  radar  positions 
can  also  be  checked  by  examining  the  positions  of  known  fiducials  in  the  imagery.  During  the  LDV  collection,  the 
mine  positions  were  known  and  imagery  collected  over  known  mines  can  be  combined  with  the  relevant  FLGPR  data 
for  fusion.  The  fusible  target  set  comprises  33  TM62M  mines,  33  TM62P  mines,  and  29  VS2.2  mines.  The  locations 
of  the  LDV  clutter  data,  however,  were  not  recorded.  As  a  result,  the  fusible  clutter  data  comprise  the  responses  of 
eight  filled  holes  for  which  the  locations  were  known.  This  small  set  of  non-targets  greatly  limits  our  ability  to  train 
and  test  classifiers  and  fusion  algorithms,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  make  some  qualitative  tests  of  fusion  and  detection 
concepts.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  because  the  size  of  the  clutter  set  is  small,  performance  estimates  shown 
here  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  sensor’s  true  performance. 

The  size  of  the  data  set  also  limits  the  techniques  available  for  classifier  design  and  fusion.  With  two  sensors 
having  two  features  each,  it  is  not  feasible  to  train  feature-level  fusion  algorithms  for  the  resulting  four-dimensional 
space.  We  adopt  a  soft  decision-level  fusion  approach,  in  which  the  outputs  of  the  LDV  and  GPR  detectors  (prior 
to  thresholding)  are  input  to  the  fusion  algorithm. 
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4.2.  FLGPR  Performance 


The  performance  of  the  FLGPR  for  all  fusible  mines  in  the  YPG  test  site  is  given  in  Figure  1.  We  present  separate 
ROC  curves  for  the  VV  and  HH  signal-to-clutter  ratios  (SCRs).  A  study  of  these  data  reveals  that  the  VV  and 
HH  SCRs  are  correlated,  and  fusion  of  them  provides  little  benefit.  In  what  follows,  we  use  the  HH  output  as  the 
FLGPR  detector. 

It  is  common  in  theoretical  analyses  of  detection  and  classification  to  assume  that  data  from  a  given  sensor 
comprise  identically  distributed  random  variables.  That  assumption  is  violated  for  the  FLGPR.  To  see  this,  consider 
the  ROC  curves  shown  in  Figures  2  and  3  for  metal  (TM62M)  and  plastic  (TM62P  and  VS2.2)  mines  respectively. 
For  this  small  fusible  data  set  the  FLGPR  has  limited  success  in  detecting  mines  in  general  (cf.  Figure  1)  and  very 
poor  performance  for  plastic  mines  (cf.  Figure  3),  but  its  performance  on  metal  mines  is  excellent  (Figure  2).  The 
distribution  of  S/C  values  for  metal  mines  differs  significantly  from  that  of  plastic  mines,  and  this  fact  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  what  follows. 


Figure  1.  ROC  curve  for  the  FLGPR  on  metal  and  plastic  mines. 

4.3.  LDV  Performance 

The  performance  of  the  LDV  on  all  samples  at  YPG  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  figure  shows  ROC  curves  derived  from 
the  individual  features  (CFAR  output  and  image  variance)  and  also  a  classifier  output  that  uses  both  features.  The 
classifier  comprises  a  weighted  sum  of  nonlinearly  remapped  features.  Specifically,  both  the  CFAR  value  (feature  /i) 
and  the  image  variance  (feature  f2)  are  scaled  to  the  range  [0,1].  The  fused  detector  feature  (/f  )  is  given  by 

./'f  =  wifi  +  W2f$  (1) 

where  weights  u>i  and  w2  and  power  law  p  are  selected  to  maximize  performance.  The  weights  u>i  and  w2  account 
for  the  different  performance  of  these  two  features,  while  the  power-law  remapping  (on  the  normalized  interval  [0,1]) 
permits  us  to  define  simple  nonlinear  boundaries  in  the  (/ic  f2 )  feature  space.  Alternatively,  we  can  think  of  the 
power-law  mapping  as  a  method  for  rescaling  the  features  to  comparable  threshold  levels. 

The  responses  of  the  LDV  sensor  for  metal  and  plastic  mines  are  shown  in  Figures  5  and  6.  It  can  be  seen  that 
the  response  of  this  sensor  is  somewhat  better  for  plastic  mines.  The  variance  features  is  significantly  more  effective 
for  plastic  mines  and  small  false  alarm  rates. 
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Figure  2.  ROC  curve  for  the  FLGPR  on  metal  mines. 


F  igure  3.  ROC  curve  for  the  FLGPR  on  plastic  mines. 

4.4.  Fusion  Performance 

The  foregoing  results  show  that  the  FLGPR  and  LDV  sensors  are  complementary  to  a  degree.  The  FLGPR  works 
markedly  better  for  metallic  mines,  which  the  LDV  works  somewhat  better  for  plastic  mines.  Fusion  allows  us  to 
exploit  this  behavior  by  using  simple  “OR”  fusion  of  hard  (binary)  decision-level  outputs.  The  procedure  used  is  as 
follows: 
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Figure  4.  ROC  curves  for  LDV  features  and  the  LDV  classifier  on  metal  and  plastic  mines. 


Figure  5.  ROC  curve  for  the  LDV  on  metal  mines. 

The  soft-decision  outputs  from  each  sensor  are  scaled  to  the  interval  [0,1].  A  single  threshold  is  applied  to  those 
outputs,  resulting  in  two  binary  decision  values.  The  decision  values  are  logically  “OR”ed  together,  producing  a 
single  fused  decision. 

An  ROC  curve  computed  from  this  fusion  algorithm  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  The  responses  of  the  two  sensors 
individually  to  the  fusible  data  sets  are  also  shown.  We  observe  that  fusion  has  produce  a  gain  in  Pd  throughout 
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Figure  6.  ROC  curve  for  the  LDV  on  plastic  mines. 

most  of  the  range  of  Pf  a  as  a  result  of  the  metal  mines  being  detected  by  the  GPR.  The  gain,  however,  is  not  large 
since  the  metal  mines  are  only  one  third  of  the  total  targets  and  the  LDV  already  has  some  capability  to  detect 
those  targets.  Nonetheless,  it  is  notable  that  although  the  GPR  performs  poorly  for  the  complete  fusible  data  set, 
its  excellent  performance  for  metal  mines  can  provide  a  benefit  via  fusion. 

5.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Forward-looking  demining  sensors  are  attractive  for  the  added  operator  safety  they  provide,  and  fusion  of  multi¬ 
sensor  data  is  an  effective  method  of  improving  the  performance  of  a  forward-looking  system.  In  this  paper  we  have 
demonstrated  this  concept. 

During  March  2000,  data  were  acquired  at  Yuma  Proving  Grounds  using  both  a  forward-looking  GPR  sensor  and 
a  forward-looking  laser  Doppler  vibrometer  that  sensed  acoustically  driven  seismic  soil  motion.  In  fusing  these  data 
we  found  that  the  GPR  is  a  very  effective  sensor  of  metal  mines,  but  it  is  less  effective  on  plastic  mines.  Conversely, 
the  LDV  sensor  is  somewhat  more  effective  on  plastic  mines  than  on  metal  mines.  The  amount  of  fusible  data  is 
small  (in  particular,  the  amount  of  fusible  clutter  data  is  very  limited),  which  limits  the  number  and  sophistication 
of  fusion  techniques  that  are  suitable  to  this  problem.  We  found  that  a  simple  “OR”  fusion  approach  can  exploit  the 
complementarity  of  these  sensors  and  provides  an  improvement  in  performance. 
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F  igure  7.  ROC  curve  for  fusion  of  FLGPR  and  LDV  data  for  metal  and  plastic  mines. 
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ABSTRACT 

In  this  paper  we  present  techniques  for  detecting  mines  using  data  acquired  at  multiple  wavelengths  (multi-spectral) 
or  at  multiple  times  ( multi- temporal) .  Both  types  of  data  employ  vector- valued  pixels,  and  therefore  they  have  a 
common  mathematical  structure.  For  the  multi-spectral  data  we  show  that  the  performance  of  standard  algorithms 
can  be  improved  significantly  through  spatial  whitening  when  there  is  spatial  correlation  in  the  scene.  For  multi¬ 
temporal  data  we  employ  a  classifier  of  the  vector-valued  pixels  to  identify  mine-like  and  clutter-like  regions.  Both 
multi-spectral  and  multi-temporal  algorithms  are  demonstrated  using  experimental  data  collected  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill, 
VA  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

It  has  long  been  known  that  passive  IR  signatures  of  both  land  mines  and  natural  clutter  depend  on  wavelength. 
Differences  in  the  spectral  responses  of  mines  and  clutter  have  led  to  the  investigation  of  both  multi-spectral  and 
hyper-spectral  systems  for  mine  detection.  Multi-spectral  mine  detection  has  been  investigated  extensively  in  the 
context  of  military  mine-detection  systems,  and  it  continues  to  be  an  area  of  active  interest. 

It  is  also  widely  recognized  that  the  responses  of  both  mines  and  clutter  are  time  dependent.  Changes  in  the 
illumination  geometry,  surface  temperature,  and  the  spectral  content  of  the  illumination  all  produce  differences  in 
mine  and  clutter  signatures.  Multi-temporal  information  is  not  available  in  many  military  operations,  but  it  is 
attractive  for  humanitarian  demining,  in  which  the  observer  is  able  to  acquire  multiple  looks  at  the  region  of  interest. 

In  this  work  we  describe  algorithms  for  processing  multi-spectral  and  multi-temporal  data.  We  first  treat  detection 
in  multi-spectral  imagery  in  Section  2.  Many  existing  detection  algorithms  rely  on  the  shape  of  the  signature  and 
its  contrast  with  the  background.  We  have  found  that  the  performance  of  standard  algorithms  can  be  improved 
by  taking  the  spatial  correlation  of  the  clutter  into  account.  Processed  results  are  presented  for  multi-spectral  data 
acquired  in  a  recent  collection  at  Ft.  A.  P.  Hill.  Algorithms  for  multi-temporal  signals  are  described  in  Section  3.  A 
classifier  (a  support  vector  machine)  is  trained  to  recognize  surface  and  buried  mines  based  on  their  thermal  history. 
This  approach  is  demonstrated  for  data  acquired  at  Ft.  Huachuca  and  Ft.  A.  P.  Hill.  Concluding  remarks  appear 
in  Section  4. 


2.  M  ULTI-SPECTRAL  DETECTION 

2.1.  P rior  Work 

Many  authors  have  explored  target  detection  in  multi-  and  hyper-spectral  imagery.  A  widely  referenced  approach  to 
this  problem  is  the  RX  algorithm,  named  for  its  authors,  Reed  and  (Xiaoli)  Yu.1  This  algorithm,  which  we  describe 
in  more  detail  in  the  next  section,  has  been  extended  to  include  spectrally  correlated  (but  spatially  uncorrelated) 
clutter,  which  is  estimated  with  an  adaptive  algorithm  and  used  to  design  a  spectral  pre-whitening  filter.2  It  was 
found  that  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  target  spectral  distribution  often  makes  little  difference  in  performance.2  Those 
authors  and  their  co-workers  have  proposed  several  forms  of  the  algorithm.3-5  The  RX  algorithm  has  previously 
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been  used  in  the  COBRA  system.6  A  application  of  the  RX  algorithm  for  hyper-spectral  detection  of  military  and 
cultural  features  was  described  by  Stellman  et  al.7 

Other  approaches  to  multi-spectral  have  been  examined.  Schweizer  and  Moura8  developed  a  CFAR  algorithm 
based  on  a  first-order  Gauss-Markov  random  field  (GMRF)  model  for  the  clutter.  In  that  algorithm  a  maximum 
likelihood  (ML)  technique  was  used  to  estimate  the  clutter  parameters,  which  are  then  used  in  a  GLRT  detector. 

Several  authors  have  attempted  to  exploit  target  spectral  characterstics.  Ashton9  used  clustering  algorithms  to 
find  sub-pixel  anomalies  in  multi-spectral  IR  terrain  imagery.  Ashton  and  Schaum10  used  RX  to  search  for  anomalies 
in  background-suppressed  spectral  signatures. 

A  very  different  approach  to  mine  detection  in  multi-spectral  imagery  was  explored  by  Banerji  and  Goutsias,11 
who  used  mathematical  morphology  to  detect  mines  in  individual  bands  followed  by  fusion  of  the  band  information. 
Correlation  among  the  bands  was  addressed  by  using  a  maximum  noise  fraction  transform  to  generate  independent 
bands. 

2.2.  Generalized  Matched  Filter  Processing 

For  a  target  with  a  known  signature  in  spatially  white  clutter,  a  matched  filter  is  the  optimal  linear  detector. 
When  the  target  signature  is  known  with  the  exception  of  its  amplitude,  a  generalized  likelihood  ratio  test  may  be 
constructed  in  which  an  ML  estimator  is  used  to  determine  the  signature  amplitude.  For  the  special  case  of  Gaussian 
noise,  the  amplitude  estimator  reduces  to  a  linear  system  of  equations. 

The  RX  algorithm  embodies  this  approach.  A  detailed  description  of  the  algorithm  has  appeared  previously,1 
which  the  reader  may  consult  for  more  details.  That  algorithm  is  a  locally  adaptive  CFAR  detector,  which  assumes 
spatially  uncorrelated  Gaussian  clutter  and  a  known  target  spatial  signature  with  unknown  spectral  distribution.  A 
local  estimate  of  the  clutter  variance  is  made  at  each  position  within  the  scene  and  a  local  likelihood  ratio  is  formed 
from  the  output  of  a  matched  filter  and  the  clutter  variance. 

A  key  limiting  assumption  of  the  RX  algorithm  is  that  the  clutter  is  spatially  uncorrelated.  In  this  paper  we 
extend  the  RX  algorithm  to  treat  the  problem  of  spatial  correlation.  In  a  prior  work  it  was  suggested  that  the 
spatially  uncorrelated  assumption  is  valid  for  low-resolution  imagery,2  but  in  the  images  described  below  significant 
correlation  is  evident.  Figure  1  shows  imagery  and  power  spectra  for  mines  and  clutter.  It  is  evident  that  the  spectra 
overlap,  which  has  a  strong  effect  on  detection  algorithms. 

The  optimal  detector  of  a  known  signature  in  colored  noise  involves  a  modification  of  the  matched  filter  concept. 
Instead  of  a  simple  correlation  of  the  measured  data  X  with  the  known  template  (signature)  S  in  the  form  ST  •  X, 
both  the  data  and  template  are  pre-whitened  as  follows 

(V-S)T-(V-X)  (1) 

where  V  is  a  factorization  of  the  clutter  covariance  matrix  X. 

S  =  VVT  (2) 

The  factorization  matrix  V  is  readily  found  from  an  eigenvector  decomposition  of  X. 

It  is  difficult  to  implement  this  optimal  approach  because  of  both  computational  and  practical  limitations.  For 
an  image  chip  of  size  J  x  K  the  dimensions  of  X  are  (JK)  x  ( JK ).  The  local  covariance  matrix  must  be  estimated 
from  a  set  of  clutter  chips,  the  number  of  which  is  nominally  much  larger  than  JK.  For  chips  of  reasonable  size, 
this  computation  becomes  impractical.  Furthermore,  the  clutter  statistics  of  soil  vary  spatially.  As  a  result,  it  may 
be  impossible  to  find  the  large  number  of  image  samples  required  to  estimate  the  covariance  matrix  within  an  image 
region  having  the  desired  clutter  characteristics. 

Over  the  spatial  scales  of  interest  in  mine  detection  the  correlation  of  these  images  is  approximately  first-order 
Markov,  which  leads  to  an  exponential  correlation  function,  which  can  be  inverted.  For  isotropic  clutter  having 
correlation  coefficient  p ,  one  can  express  the  whitening  operation  as  a  convolution  with  a  simple  3x3  kernel12 

P 2  ~P(1  +  P2)  P2 

-p(l  +  p2)  (1  +  p2)2  -p{l  +  p2)  (3) 

p2  -p{l  +  p2)  p2 

Using  a  locally  derived  estimate  of  p.  this  operator  can  be  used  to  produce  spatially  whitened  imagery  at  a  modest 
computational  cost. 
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(a)  Surface  mine  image  and  power  spectral  density. 
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(b)  Clutter  image  and  power  spectral  density. 


Figure  1.  Some  mine  chips  and  their  power  spectra. 

2.3.  A  Multi-Spectral  Data  Collection 

Multi-spectral  data  was  collected  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill,  VA  in  May  2000.  The  data  comprise  anti-tank  mines  including 
TM62,  VS1.6  and  RAAM  laid  on  the  surface  and  buried.  Several  ground  covers  were  imaged  including  sand,  dirt, 
short  grass  and  tall  grass.  Registered,  multi-spectral  images  were  collected  using  a  visible  broadband  CCD  camera 
and  a  MWIR  camera.  Multiple  filters  were  used  to  extract  specific  spectral  bands.  The  visible  camera  produces 
768  x  512  data  samples  per  frame  and  a  20  x  30  degree  FOV,  while  the  MWIR  camera  provides  256  x  256  data 
samples  per  frame  and  a  22  x  22  degree  FOV.  Both  cameras  were  mounted  on  a  cherry  picker  lifted  60  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  resulting  images  cover  approximately  a  3.5  m  x  5.2  m  area  in  the  visible  CCD  and  a  4  m  x  4  m 
area  in  the  MWIR  camera. 

To  efficiently  explore  the  response  of  our  algorithms  to  a  variety  of  ground  covers  and  environmental  conditions 
while  keeping  the  computational  burden  manageable,  we  extracted  a  set  of  mine  and  clutter  image  chips.  A  total 
of  64  mine  and  clutter  chips  were  extracted.  Chips  of  two  mine  types  on  the  surface  (TM62  and  VS1.6)  were 
selected  from  three  background  types  (sand,  short  grass  and  tall  grass).  Figure  2  shows  sample  multi-spectral  target 
images  in  different  environments.  The  test  set  also  included  clutter  chips  that  show  homogeneous  backgrounds, 
inhomogeneous  backgrounds  (without  emplaced  non- mine  objects),  and  clutter  with  emplaced  objects  that  have  a 
mine-like  appearance.  Those  objects  included  crushed  paint  cans,  pizza  boxes,  and  wood  sticks.  Figure  3  shows  some 
background  and  clutter  chips. 

Each  image  chip  comprises  six  channels  of  data:  five  visible/IR  bands  (blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  and  NIR)  and  one 
MWIR  band.  The  chip  size  is  46  by  46  pixels.  Because  different  cameras  were  involved  the  visible/NIR  and  MWIR 
chips  have  different  resolutions,  which  is  evident  in  Figure  2. 
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Figure  2.  Examples  of  multi-spectral  target  chips. 


2.4.  Example  Results 

The  foregoing  algorithms  were  applied  to  the  multi-spectral  image  chips  described  above.  ROC  curves  for  the  baseline 
RX  algorithm  and  RX  with  a  pre-whitening  filter  are  shown  in  Figure  4.  Prewhitening  significantly  increases  Pd  for 
all  but  the  smallest  false  alarm  rates.  At  the  lowest  Pf  a  levels,  the  small  loss  in  signal  intensity  caused  by  whitening 
is  sufficient  to  cause  some  weak  targets  to  be  missed.  In  general,  however,  there  is  an  improvement  in  false  alarm 
rate  for  a  fixed  level  of  Pd.  The  improvement  is  most  pronounced  at  the  highest  levels.  For  Pd  =  0.95  prewhitening 
decreases  Pf  a  roughly  five-fold. 


3.  MULTI-TEMPORAL  DETECTION 

Although  it  is  well  known  that  the  temperature  of  surface  mines  and  of  soil  over  buried  mines  are  time  dependent, 
this  fact  does  not  appear  to  have  been  widely  used  in  mine  detection.  We  have  identified  only  one  group13  that  has 
previously  explored  this  concept. 

The  problems  of  detection  in  multi-spectral  and  multi-temporal  data  are  mathematically  similar:  vector-valued 
pixels  (spectral  responses  or  temporal  responses)  at  each  image  location  are  examined  for  the  presence  of  anomalies 
with  mine-like  characteristics.  In  practice,  however,  we  find  they  are  quite  different.  For  multi-spectral  data,  the 
pixel  vectors  (spectral  responses)  at  the  mine  are  nearly  constant  over  a  mine  or  target,  but  for  reasons  which  are 
as  yet  unclear,  they  are  essentially  random  from  target  to  target.  Thus,  the  spectral  information  appears  to  contain 
little  discriminatory  power.  Conversely,  the  temporal  dependence  of  a  mine  signature  has  considerable  discriminative 
power,  which  can  be  exploited  by  a  classifier.  In  the  sections  that  follow  we  describe  the  application  of  this  procedure 
to  an  example  data  set. 
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F  igure  3.  Sample  multi-spectral  clutter  chips 

3.1.  A  Multi-Temporal  Data  Set 

During  1998  a  stationary  IR  camera  was  used  to  image  surface-laid  and  buried  targets  at  two  sites,  Fort  A.P.  Hill, 
VA  and  Fort  Huachuca,  AZ.  The  layout  of  the  minefields  were  similar  for  these  two  collections,  and  a  description  of 
the  A.P.  Hill  data  set  is  shown  in  Figure  5.  Data  were  acquired  at  15  minute  intervals  for  a  duration  of  roughly  24 
hours.  Both  Agerna  and  Amber  cameras  were  used.  An  example  image  from  the  Agema  camera  (8-12  /mi)  is  shown 
in  Figure  6. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  temporal  history  of  these  targets.  Sixty  chips  (thirty  mines  and  thirty  clutter)  were 
extracted  from  this  imagery.  Figure  7  presents  temperature  histories  for  surface  mines  and  buried  mines  in  relation 
to  clutter.  It  is  evident  that  the  surface  mines  all  vary  temporally  in  a  similar  manner,  and  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
background.  (Compare  the  mine  and  clutter  responses  during  the  evening  and  during  mid-day.)  The  temperature 
history  of  the  buried  mines  are  also  distinct  from  the  clutter,  but  much  less  so. 

3.2.  Detection  Performance 

Mine  detection  in  multi-temporal  imagery  was  investigated  using  two  techniques.  In  the  first  approach  we  searched 
for  spatial  temperature  anomalies.  The  time  histories  were  sampled  at  six  points  taken  roughly  four  hours  apart 
starting  at  approximately  4:00  AM,  and  the  resulting  data  were  used  with  the  RX  algorithm.  A  spatially  uniform 
mine  signature  was  used.  We  next  used  a  classifier  to  detect  mines  based  on  their  temperature  history.  A  support 
vector  machine  was  trained  using  the  foregoing  data.  The  ROC  curves  generated  by  RX  and  by  leave-one-out  testing 
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(a)  The  baseline  RX  algorithm.  (b)  The  RX  algorithm  with  clutter  whitening. 


Figure  4.  ROC  curves  for  the  RX  algorithm  applied  to  multi- 


spectral  imagery  without  and  with  clutter  whitening. 
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Figure  5.  Mine  layout  for  the  AP  Hill  collection. 


of  the  SVM  are  shown  in  Figure  8  for  surface  mines  and  buried  mines.  We  see  that  the  classifier  approach  performs 
significantly  better  than  the  RX  algorithm  for  these  data.  The  results  suggest  that  the  time  histories  contain  more 
information  than  the  spatial  imagery.  As  expected,  buried  mines  are  much  more  difficult  to  detect  than  surface 
mines,  but  even  in  this  case  the  classifier  approach  outperforms  the  RX  algorithm. 


4.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Processing  techniques  have  been  demonstrated  for  detection  of  land  mines  in  multi-spectral  and  multi-temporal 
imagery.  For  the  multi-spectral  data  we  exploited  primarily  the  spatial  information  in  the  signature.  We  used  a 
whitening  filter  to  eliminate  spatial  correlation  in  the  imagery.  A  first-order  Gauss-Markov  random  field  approxima¬ 
tion  for  the  clutter  permits  use  of  a  computationally  efficient  method  for  whitening  prior  to  processing  with  other 
algorithms.  It  was  shown  that  pre-whitening  can  greatly  improve  the  performance  of  the  the  widely  used  RX  algo¬ 
rithm.  For  multi-temporal  detection  we  exploited  the  discrimative  power  in  the  time-histories  of  individual  pixels. 
We  found  that  applying  a  classifier  to  pixel  time  histories  produced  good  detection. 

Both  the  multi-spectral  and  multi-temporal  algorithms  are  now  being  applied  to  images  (as  opposed  to  image 
chips).  Both  methods  segment  the  imagery  into  mine-like  and  non-mine- like  regions.  Simple  morphological  operations 
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F  igure  6.  Example  imagery  from  the  AP  Hill  collection. 


(a)  Surface  mines  versus  clutter. 


(b)  Buried  mines  versus  clutter. 


Figure  7.  Time  histories  for  buried  and  surface  mines. 

on  those  regions  have  yielded  good  detection  performance,  compared  to  a  straightforward  application  of  the  RX 
algorithm.  Future  work  will  address  greater  use  of  the  spectral  information  in  the  multi-spectral  imagery,  and 
greater  use  of  the  spatial  information  in  the  multi-temporal  imagery. 
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(a)  Surface  mines.  (b)  Buried  mines. 


Figure  8.  ROC  curve  for  multi-temporal  data  using  RX  and  SVM  algorithms. 
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Abstract — The  small  perturbation  method  (SPM)  is  applied 
to  study  thermal  emission  from  a  layered  medium  bounded  by  a 
slightly  rough  interface.  Brightness  temperatures  are  calculated  to 
second  order  in  surface  height,  including  both  specular  reflection 
coefficient  corrections  and  incoherent  Bragg  scatter  terms.  Unlike 
the  homogeneous  medium  case,  in  which  the  SPM  applied  for 
emission  predictions  produces  an  expansion  in  surface  slope,  the 
theory  remains  a  small  height  expansion,  and  convergence  of  the 
series  is  shown  to  depend  on  properties  of  the  layered  medium. 
Results  from  this  theory  can  be  applied  in  studies  of  soil  moisture, 
sea  ice,  or  sea  surface  remote  sensing  and  buried  object  detection 
with  microwave  radiometers. 

Index  Terms — Microwave  radiometry,  remote  sensing,  rough 
surfaces. 


I.  Introduction 

MODELS  for  microwave  thermal  emission  from  deter¬ 
ministic  or  statistically  described  rough  surfaces  are  of 
interest  in  passive  remote  sensing  of  soil  moisture,  sea  ice,  and 
the  ocean  surface.  Several  models  for  thermal  emission  from 
a  rough  surface  bounding  a  homogeneous  medium  have  been 
developed  previously  [l]-[6],  primarily  through  application  of 
standard  surface  scattering  approximate  methods  to  calculate 
surface  emissivity  using  Kirchhoff’s  law.  Models  based  on  both 
the  small  perturbation  method  (SPM)  and  the  physical  optics 
(PO)  approximation  have  been  presented.  A  recent  work  [7] 
has  further  revealed  that  use  of  the  SPM  for  emission  from  a 
rough  surface  bounding  a  homogeneous  medium  results  in  a 
small  slope  (rather  than  small  height)  emission  approximation 
identical  to  that  which  would  be  obtained  from  the  small  slope 
approximation  of  [8].  The  SPM  can  thus  provide  accurate  emis¬ 
sion  predictions  even  for  surfaces  with  large  heights  in  terms  of 
the  electromagnetic  wavelength.  Numerical  tests  of  the  SPM  for 
a  set  of  canonical  periodic  surfaces  have  confirmed  this  state¬ 
ment  [9].  These  results  motivate  use  of  the  SPM/small  slope  ap¬ 
proximation  (SPM/SSA)  for  the  study  of  homogeneous  medium 
thermal  emission.  However,  the  SPM  for  emission  from  a  rough 
surface  bounding  a  layered  medium  has  apparently  not  previ¬ 
ously  been  considered.  This  problem  is  potentially  more  rele¬ 
vant  to  soil  moisture  remote  sensing  studies  given  the  variations 
in  soil  moisture  content  with  depth  which  typically  occur.  A 
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model  for  emission  from  a  layered  medium  bounded  by  a  rough 
interface  could  also  be  applied  to  model  sea  water  covered  with 
foam,  ice,  or  other  materials,  or  used  to  estimate  surface  clutter 
influences  on  microwave  radiometry  systems  for  buried  object 
detection  [10],  [11], 

The  SPM  has  previously  been  applied  to  study  backscattering 
from  a  layered  medium  bounded  by  a  slightly  rough  interface 
[12]— [16]  and  results  demonstrated  that  the  presence  of  a  lay¬ 
ered  medium  can  cause  significant  changes  in  first  order  sur¬ 
face  scattered  fields.  An  approximation  for  modifying  two  layer 
medium  surface  scattering  predictions  to  the  case  of  a  finite  ob¬ 
ject  buried  beneath  a  rough  interface  was  also  suggested  in  [12] 
for  application  to  ground  penetrating  radar  problems. 

In  this  paper,  the  results  of  [12],  [13]  are  extended  to  enable 
calculation  of  thermal  emission  from  a  slightly  rough  interface 
bounding  a  layered  medium.  Note  that  studies  of  thermal  emis¬ 
sion  require  both  the  first  order  SPM  terms  as  in  [12],  [13]  and 
also  second  order  corrections  to  the  specular  reflection  coef¬ 
ficient  [2],  These  quantities  are  derived  and  presented  in  Sec¬ 
tions  II  and  III.  As  in  the  homogeneous  medium  case,  the  re¬ 
sulting  expression  for  the  rough  surface-induced  correction  to 
flat  surface  brightness  temperatures  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
integral  over  the  surface  directional  spectrum  multiplied  by  a 
“weighting”  function  [17].  Studies  of  the  weighting  functions 
allow  properties  of  the  emission  physics  to  be  inferred  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  surface  statistics  considered.  Consideration  of  the 
weighting  functions  for  isotropic  (i.e.,  azimuthally  symmetric) 
surfaces  in  Section  IV  reveals  that  a  small  height  and  not  small 
slope  expansion  is  obtained  in  the  layered  medium  case,  and 
convergence  properties  of  this  series  are  discussed.  Studies  of 
the  weighting  functions  for  azimuthally  asymmetric  surfaces  in 
Section  V  again  show  a  small  height  expansion  for  the  second 
and  higher  azimuthal  harmonics  of  all  polarimetric  brightness 
temperatures.  Sample  results  applying  the  theory  are  presented 
in  Section  VI,  and  implications  of  the  study  considered  in  Sec¬ 
tion  VII. 

II.  Formulation 

A  systematic  solution  of  SPM  equations  for  scattering  from  a 
rough  surface  bounding  a  homogeneous  medium  has  recently 
been  developed  in  [18].  This  procedure  applies  the  Rayleigh 
hypothesis  to  study  scattered  and  transmitted  plane  wave  am¬ 
plitudes  from  a  periodic  surface  excited  by  an  incident  plane 
wave,  as  in  the  original  SPM  formulation  of  [19].  SPM  results 
for  a  nonperiodic  surface  are  obtained  in  the  limit  as  the  surface 
periods  become  large  following  [19],  [20].  The  same  procedure 
is  applied  in  this  paper  for  a  rough  surface  bounding  a  layered 
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medium.  The  details  of  the  procedure  are  very  similar  to  [18], 
so  only  the  basic  formulation  and  results  from  the  method  are 
summarized  here. 

Consider  a  zero  mean  periodic  surface  profile  z  —  fix,  y) 
with  periods  Px  and  Py  in  the  x  and  y  directions,  respectively, 
which  separates  free  space  in  region  zero  (permittivity  eo,  per¬ 
meability  /A;,)  for  2:  >  f{x,  y)  from  region  one,  a  homogeneous 
nonmagnetic  dielectric  medium  with  permittivity  c,i  —  eeo  for 
—d  <  z  <  f{x,  y).  Initially,  a  two  layer  configuration  is  con¬ 
sidered,  with  Region  2  for  2:  <  —of  a  homogeneous  nonmagnetic 
dielectric  medium  with  permittivity  e<i2  =  £260  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1.  Extension  to  a  multilayer  medium  is  straightforward  and 
will  be  described  below.  The  periodic  surface  fix,  y)  can  also 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  its  Fourier  series  coefficients 


Region  0:  eQ.  H0 


z=f(x,y) 


Region  1 :  e,  e0,  H0 


z= 


-d 


Region  2:  £2  £0, 


Consider  an  incident  electromagnetic  plane  wave  that  illumi¬ 
nates  this  periodic  surface  from  the  free  space  region,  with  elec¬ 
tric  and  magnetic  fields  given  by 


El  —  e,-  exp  i'iki  •  r)  (3) 

H 1  —  X  ^ 1  exp  i'iki  •  r)  (4) 

Vo 

where  e,  represents  the  polarization  vector  of  the  incident  elec¬ 
tric  field. 


ki  —  k0ki  —  xkxi  +  ykyi  -  zk (5) 

represents  the  propagation  vector  of  the  incident  plane  wave 
with  wavenumber  ko  =  2tt /X. 


r  —  xx  +yy  +  zz  (6) 

is  a  position  vector  in  Cartesian  space,  and  7/0  —  \J (Mo/eo)  is 
the  impedance  of  free  space.  Note  an  exp(— iut)  time  conven¬ 
tion  is  assumed. 

Under  the  Rayleigh  hypothesis,  the  scattered  field  in  region 
zero  consists  of  a  sum  of  upgoing  plane  waves  (or  “Floquet 
modes”),  which  can  be  written  as 

ES  =  Y,  E  +Vna'mfin,m 

m  n 

•  exp  i'ik'f’ m  •  r)  (7) 

k’%™  +  KmPn,m 

70  ™  „  L  J 

•exp  (ikns’m -r)  (8) 


Fig.  1.  Geometry  of  two  layer  medium  bounded  by  a  slightly  rough  interface. 


while  fields  in  region  one  consist  of  both  upgoing  and  down¬ 
going  plane,  waves  which  can  be  written  as 


m  n 

•  exp  (zfc"’ m  •  r) 

+  EE[k’mrn,m+K’m^n,rn 

m  n 

•  exp  (iky’ m  •  r)  (9) 

W  =  T  X)  E  [-W  m7n,  m  +  K  mSn,  m 

•  exp  ( ik 171  •  f) 

^  m  n 

•exp  iikl’m-r)  (10) 


where  7/1  =  Vo/y/e  is  the  impedance  of  the  lower  medium.  Note 
that  all  sums  are  assumed  to  be  from  —  00  to  00  unless  otherwise 
notated.  Fields  in  region  two  consist  only  of  downgoing  plane 
waves,  written  as 


£l  =  Y,  E  k’  "  Vi’  ™  +  %1i’  m<?".  ™ 

m  n 

•  exp  i'ik" ’ m  •  r)  (11) 

W  E  E  [-^r’  mpn,  m  +  k’  mQn,  m 

•  exp  •  f)  (12) 

where  772  =  Vo/x/^2  is  the  impedance  of  the  lower  medium.  In 
the  above  equation,  a,  /?,  7,  6,  I\  A,  P,  and  Q  are  the  unknown 
complex  amplitudes  of  the  Floquet  modes  in  each  region.  Plane 
wave  propagation  vectors  are  defined  by  the  Floquet  theorem  as 


ks’  —  xkxn  +  ykym  +  zkznm  (13) 

kf J  —  %kxn  +  ykym  ~  zkzinm  (14) 

ku  ~  %kxn  ykym  4“  %kz inm  (15) 

k%  ?  — xkxn  ykym  zkz2nm  (16) 
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kxn  —  kxi  4~  p  (17) 

±x 

kym=kyi-\ - p -  (18) 

kpnm  —  \j  k~n  +  k~m  (19) 

kznm  —  \J  k  Q  —  kpnm  (20) 

kzlnm  —  \Jk  0£  —  k pnm  (2^) 

kz2nm  -  \j k$e2  ~  k2pnm.  (22) 

Modes  for  which  kpnm  becomes  greater  than  ho,  ki,  or  have 
kzin.m,  and  kz2nmi  respectively,  defined  so  that  attenu¬ 
ation  occurs  as  upgoing  fields  propagate  away  from  the  rough 
surface  in  region  zero  and  as  downgoing  fields  propagate  away 
from  the  layered  medium  boundaries  in  regions  one  and  two. 
Orthogonal  horizontal  and  vertical  polarization  vectors  for  these 
plane  waves  are  defined  as 

f  .  kyi  a.  kxi 

hi  —x,  —  Vi —  (23) 

fcpi  fcpi 


/l"’m  =: 


s  kyi  kzi 


ftQ  ft  pi  ftQ  ft  pi 

h  h  h 

a  njxnnjznm  a  n 

—  - v- 

ftO  ft  pnm 

a  kxnkzinm  .  a  ky7 

x~n - +  y, 

klkpnm  k\ 

a  kxnkzlnm  a 

-  - y 

ftl  ft  pnm 


A  kyyfi  kznrrl 

Vbb -  + 

^0  ft  pnm 

kymkzlnm  ^  . 

k\  kpnm 

a  kymkzlnm 

~Vhh - 

"'l  ft  pnm 


a  n.m  a  ftxnftz2nm  .  A  ftyn\ftz2nm  .  a  ft  pnm 

vi  =x~n - +  yii - +  z  i — 

k^kpnm  k'zkonm  k 2 


^2  ft  pnm 


Qn,m  —  $n,  m  CXp (i(kz Inm  kz2nm)  $) 

{  2kzinmy/t£2.  \  (35) 

\  ^2 kzlnm  4“  tkz2nm  ) 

r  m  =  7n,  m  exp(2  ikzlnmd)  (  (3fi) 

\ftzlnm  \  ftz2nm  / 

—  'Jn,  m  QXp(2iikzinm  R-h  (  kz  1  nm  •>  kz  2nm  )  (37) 

A,,  m  6n,  m  exp(2 ik^nmd)  (  e\al,im  ~ta2,im  )  <38) 

—  fin,  m  exp(2ifc^inm d)Rv{f.2kz  lnm ?  Zkz2nm)  (39) 


—  fin,  m  exp (2i 1  nm G?) 


where  Aq  =  fco\A  and  =  ko^/ef  are  t^le  wavenumbers  in 
regions  one  and  two,  respectively. 

Boundary  conditions  on  the  layered  medium  interfaces 
specify  that  tangential  electric  and  magnetic  fields  must  be 
continuous.  At  z  —  fix.  y),  this  becomes 

(z-df)  x  (P;  +  Es)  =  (z  -  df)  x  F  (30) 

(z-df)x  (W  +  Hs )  =  (z-df)  xW  (31) 

since  a  vector  normal  to  the  surface  can  be  written  as  z  —  df, 
where  df  —  x(df/dx )  +  y(df/dy).  At  z  —  —d,  the  boundary 
conditions  specify 

zxW  =zxEl  (32) 

zxHt—zxHl.  (33) 

Substituting  the  Rayleigh  hypothesis  fields  from  (9)— (12)  into 
(32),  (33),  the  following  relationships  can  be  derived: 

Pn,m  —  ~iv  -  m  6Xp(z(fc.  ln.m.  —  />';.2n  m  )  d) 

•(tl2fc+I,  )  <34) 

\  K'zlnm  \  r^zZnm  / 


which  defines  the  lower  layer  reflection  coefficients 
P-h(kzinmj  m )  and  lir  (f  2kzi  n  m  •  ^z2nmf  respec¬ 
tively.  These  definitions  make  the  generalization  to  a  layered 
medium  below  the  rough  interface  clear.  Rif  l'zinm-  kZ2nm.) 
and  liv ix 2^'zLii  m  •  ckz2nm)  are  simply  replaced  by  the  reflection 
coefficients  of  the  layered  medium  below  z  =  —d.  Expressions 
for  Pn  ,,,  and  (),,  ,,,  are  no  longer  correct  in  this  case,  but  since 
thermal  emission  can  be  computed  from  the  reflectivity  in  the 
region  zero  (i.e.,  in  terms  of  a  and  (i  only),  it  is  still  possible 
to  compute  brightness  temperatures  for  the  layered  medium  by 
modifying  only  these  reflection  coefficients. 

Substituting  the  above  relationships  and  the  Rayleigh  hypoth¬ 
esis  fields  from  (7)-(10)  into  (30),  (31),  the  following  equations 
result  if  only  x  and  y  components  are  considered: 


( .  2irnx  \  ( .  2irmy 

2^  ex P  *  ~1R-  exP  *  —fR~ 


(z  X  hs’  )((Xn,m  6Xp(ikznmZ)  n .  m 

■  (Qxp(-ikzlnmZ)  T  Rh(^zlnmj  kz2nm) 

■  exp(2ikzinmd)  exp(ikzinmz)))  +  (z  X  Vf’m) 

■  ( 8  exD (ik  z)  +  k°kilnm  § 

\  ftl  ftznm 

•  (exp(-ikzlnmZ)  -  Rvfakzlnm,  tkz2nm) 

•  exp(2zfc.i„mcf)  exp(zfc.i„m2:))) 


-(z  x  Bi)  exp (-ikziz)  +  (df  x  e*)  exp (~ikzi.z) 
( .  2irnx\  ( .  2irmy\ 


exp  l  % 


(df  x  v”,m)  exp (ikznmz)  -  — 

fin,  m(^xp(— ikz\nmz)  4“  Rv(^2-kzlnnn  ^kz2nm) 

■  exp(2ikzinmd)  exp(ikzinmz))]  ( 


v-^  v-^  ( .  2irnx  \  ( .  2irmy 

2^2^ex p  *  -fR~  exP  l~p— 


(-Z  X  vf’m)  (an,  m  exp(ikznmZ)  +  k~lnm 
\  ftznm 

’  In,  m(^xp(— ikz\nmz)  ~~  Rh(kzlnm ?  kz2nm) 
■  exp(2ikzinmd)  exp(ikzinmz))] 


+  (z  x  hs  ’  )  (  Pn,m  exp {ikznmz)  ^ 
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*  ^n,m(^xP(  ^kz2 nm) 

■  exp(2ikzlnmd)  exp(ikz 

—  ~{z  x  h  x  Si)  exp (-ikziz)  +  (df  x  fc;  x  e*) 

,  .  v-^  ( ■  27t nx\  f .  2'Kmy\ 

■  exp (-ikziz)  +  2^  2^exp^  p jexP(^  p  J 

■  [(~df  X  Vg’m)  (a1l>m  exp (ikznmz) 

'Jn,  m  (exp(-ik-inmz)  +  Rh.  (kpn  in  ■  kz2nm  ) 

■  exp(2ikzinmd)  exp(ikzinmz)))]  .  (41) 

Note  that  the  above  equations  (which  have  two  components 
each)  provide  four  scalar  equations  for  the  four  scalar  unknown 
functions  a,  fi,  7,  and  6,  with  unknowns  1,  A,  P,  and  Q  deter¬ 
mined  from  (34)-(39). 

At  this  point,  a  small  height  expansion  is  used  by  expanding 
the  exponentials  in  the  above  equations  in  power  series 


for  a  vertically  polarized  incident  field.  The  above  equations  are 
the  total  reflection  coefficients  at  z  =  0  of  the  layered  medium 
with  a  flat  surface  lijji  and  li\  -;  and  also  involve 

Zh(kzlnm?  kz->ii  in  ■  d) 

=  1  ~  Rh(k  zlnrm  kz2nn\)  exp ( 2i kz  1  nm d) 

1  +  Rh{k  zlnrm  kz2nm)  exp ( 2i kz  1  nm d) 

_  1  —  Ghikzlnmi  kz2nm^(£) 

~  1  +  Gh(k  zlnrm  kz2nm,  d) 

Zv(e2k  zlnrm  ^?2nmi  ^0 

_  1  —  tkz2 nm)  exp(2ifc^inm(/) 

1  +  Rv(62.kzinrm  ^kz2nnx)  exp(2i/u^inmof) 

=  1  ~  Gv(e2k  zlnrm  d)  (48) 

"  1  +  Gv(e2k  iln  ra  i  kz2ii  m  ■  d) 

A  general  form  for  first  order  solutions  is 


exp  (±ikzz) 


(±ikzz)q 

ql 


(42) 


and  by  substituting  a  perturbation  series  for  the  unknowns 


tn?m  ~  h^mg^ikxn,  kym )  (49) 


where  C  =  a,  fi,  7,  or  6,  and  is  a  corresponding  function. 
Solutions  in  region  zero  for  a  horizontally  polarized  incident 
field  are 


cv  =  a(°) 

un,m  — 


■  a. 


(i) 


00 


E  <} 


(43) 


with  similar  definitions  for  fi,  7,  and  6.  Perturbation  series  terms 
are  defined  so  that  the  /th  term  is  of  order  f!  or  equivalent  com¬ 
binations  of  /  and  its  derivatives  since  (df  /dx)  and  (df  jdy) 
are  assumed  to  be  the  same  order  as  /. 


III.  Solution  of  SPM  Equations 

The  systematic  procedure  for  solving  SPM  equations  de¬ 
scribed  in  [18]  is  applied  to  (40)  and  (41)  once  the  perturbation 
series  is  substituted.  Solutions  at  the  zeroth  order  are  found 
to  consist  only  of  the  specular  plane  waves  in  each  region 
(represented  by  n  —  m  —  0),  with  fields  in  region  zero  given  by 


(o)  _ kzi  kzi,  />],  (k 

a°’°~  kzl  +  kzllZh(k 


zli-) 


zli? 


(0) 

0,0 


=  0 


kZ2 i,  d) 

kZ2i,  d ) 


Rm 


(44) 

(45) 


for  a  horizontally  polarized  incident  field  (i.e.,77  =  hf),  while 


ao°o  —  0  (46) 

0(0)  _ tkzi  kznZv(62kziif  e±kz2i,  gT)  _  (Ai\ 

0,0  ekzi  +  kzu.Zv(e2kzu,  eikz2i,  d)  11 


3{a}  =  ■ 


-2ikzi{kl  -  k\) 


^  = 


( kznm  +  kzinm)(kzi  +  kz\i) 

1  +  Gh(kzn,  kz2i ,  d ) 

“l-  G}J\kzii->  kz2if  d)Rh(kZi,  kz\i} 

1  +  Gh(k  zlnrm  kz 2nrm  d) 

-  Gh(k  ^1  nm  i  kz2/i :n  •  d)Rfl(kznm ,  kzinm) 
2ikzi(kQ  k±)  f  kz\nm 


Si. 


(tkznm  T  kzinm)(kzi  +  kzn)  V  /mi 

_ 1  +  Gh(kzu,  kZ2i,  d) _ 

T  Sd if  kz i;z  kz2c  d)Rh (kzi ,  kzn)_ 

1  Gv(^2kz\nmz  kz2n  m  ■  d) 


(50) 


1  T  Gv(^2kzlmm  kZ2/i  m  •  d)Rv(tkznm ,  fcjlnm) 

(51) 


while 


=  ■ 


Si. 


^  - 


-2 ikzi(kl  -  kf)  (kzU 

( kznm  +  kzinm)((ikzi  +  kz\i)  y  k() 

1  Gh(kz inrm  kz 2nm?  d) 

1  +  Gh(k  zlnrm  kz 2nrm  kz lnm) 

_ 1  ~  Gv(e2kzu,  ekz 2i,  d) _ 

1  ~\~  Gv (e2.kzu ,  ekz2i ,  d)Rv(ckzi:  kz\i) 

-2 ikzi{kl  -  k\) 


(52) 


kznrn  -f~  kz\nril's){tkZ'i  ~h  kz\i) 

_ 1  +  Gv(e2kzu:  ekz2j ,  d) _ 

1  +  Gv(t2kz\i'j  tkz2ii  d)Rv(ekzi,  ^i^)J 
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bation  theory,  since  scattered  fields  at  a  particular  angle  [i.e., 
(n,  to)]  are  directly  proportional  to  the  amplitude  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  surface  Fourier  component.  Equations  (50)-(53)  are  iden¬ 
tical  to  those  in  [  12]  when  backscattering  is  considered  but  apply 
for  general  bistatic  scattering  angles. 

(53)  A  second  order  correction  to  the  specularly  reflected  fields  in 
region  zero  can  also  be  derived  as 


for  a  vertically  polarized  incident  field.  In  the  above  equations, 
Cj  n  and  Sj  „  represent  the  cosine  and  sine  functions 
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(55) 


while  the  terms  in  brackets  are  due  to  the  presence  of  the  lay¬ 
ered  medium.  Note  these  terms  become  unity  as  the  reflection  at 
z  —  —of  vanishes  (i.e.,  Gj,  and  Gv  approach  zero),  and  first  order 
results  for  a  homogeneous  medium  are  obtained.  These  results 
illustrate  the  “Bragg  scatter”  phenomenon  of  first  order  pertur- 
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where  (  =  a  or  (5,  and  g1'?'1  is  a  corresponding  function.  For  a 
horizontally  polarized  incident  field,  see  (57)  and  (58),  shown  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  For  a  vertically  polarized  incident  field, 
see  (59),  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  g&  is  —1  times 
g'V  for  horizontal  incidence  in  (58).  The  above  results  reduce  to 
the  second  order  specular  reflection  coefficient  corrections  de¬ 
scribed  in  [2]  when  the  reflections  at  z  —  —d  vanish,  except  for 
a  minus  sign  difference  in  cross  polarized  terms  due  to  differing 
coordinate  systems. 
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Polarimetric  brightness  temperatures  of  a  periodic  surface 
can  be  calculated  through  the  application  of  Kirchhoff’s  Law 

1  “ r,:  I  (60) 

-ru 

-rv  J  / 

where  Tgh  and  Tgv  are  the  brightness  temperatures  measured 
by  horizontally  and  vertically  polarized  antennas,  respectively, 
Tr  and  T\-  are  proportional  to  the  real  and  imaginary  parts  of 
the  correlation  between  fields  in  horizontal  and  vertical  polar¬ 
izations,  respectively  ([2]),  and  Ts  refers  to  the  layered  medium 
physical  temperature  in  Kelvin  (assumed  constant  throughout 
the  layered  medium).  Total  reflectivities  for  the  periodic  sur¬ 
face  to  second  order  in  surface  height  are  shown  in  (61),  at 
the  bottom  of  the  next  page,  where  the  first  term  is  the  reflec¬ 
tivity  of  the  layered  medium  with  a  flat  interface,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  terms  are  the  Bragg  scattering  and  reflection  coef¬ 
ficient  correction  contributions,  respectively.  In  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  equations,  the  subscripts  /?./?.  and  hv  refer  to  ga  func¬ 
tions  with  horizontal  incidence  and  vertical  incidence,  respec¬ 
tively,  while  vh  and  vv  refer  to  fji  functions  with  horizontal 
and  vertical  incidence,  respectively.  Note  that  both  of  the  sum¬ 
mations  are  in  terms  of  sums  over  the  periodic  surface  power 
spectral  density  |  hn  ,,,  \ 2  and  can  be  combined  into  a  single  term 
that  expresses  the  correction  to  brightness  temperatures  caused 
by  surface  roughness.  In  the  limit  that  surface  periods  become 
large  compared  to  both  the  electromagnetic  wavelength  and  any 
roughness  features,  the  sums  can  be  replaced  with  integrals  over 
the  continuous  power  spectral  density  W(kxn  —  kx, .  kym  — 
kyi)  —  (\hn,m\2/SkxSky),  where  Skx  —  (2ir/Px)  and  Sky  — 
(27t /Py).  The  final  result  for  continuous  surface  brightness  tem¬ 
peratures  is  shown  in  (62),  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  where  the 
new  g  functions  include  both  the  Bragg  scatter  and  reflection  co¬ 
efficient  correction  terms  described  previously  and  are  functions 
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of  the  radiometer  polar  observation  angle  f)t,  the  radiometer  az¬ 
imuthal  observation  angle  <!>,,  the  layered  medium  properties  e, 
£2,  and  d,  and  the  integration  variables  k'p  and  /(/ .  Note  also  that  a 
coordinate  shift  has  been  made  in  the  above  integration:  g  func¬ 
tions  are  evaluated  as  in  (61),  except  that  kxn  —  kx,  +  cos  <p' 
and  kym  —  kyi  +  k'p  sill  </>' .  The  dependence  of  the  g  functions 
on  cf>'  —  fa  is  found  from  (61),  and  the  dependence  on  c  >  is  re¬ 
placed  by  a  dependence  on  lij,  and  Rv  at  z  =  —of  in  the  case  of 
a  general  layered  medium.  Equation  (62)  expresses  the  bright¬ 
ness  temperature  of  a  layered  medium  bounded  by  a  slightly 
rough  interface  in  terms  of  the  brightness  temperature  of  the 
layered  medium  with  a  flat  interface  and  a  roughness  correc¬ 
tion.  The  roughness  correction  is  obtained  through  an  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  surface  power  spectral  density  W  weighted  by  the 
g  weighting  functions,  which  are  distinct  for  each  polarimetric 
quantity.  Studies  of  these  weighting  functions  therefore  allow 
the  physics  of  rough  surface  thermal  emission  to  be  examined 
independent  of  the  particular  surface  power  spectral  density  and 
are  considered  in  the  next  section. 

IV.  Study  of  Weighting  Functions  for  Isotropic 
Surfaces 

To  simplify  the  analysis,  assume  that  an  isotropic  surface  is 
considered  (i.e.,  one  with  no  directional  properties)  so  that  U 
and  V  brightnesses  are  zero  [2]  and  so  that  the  roughness  cor¬ 
rection  becomes 
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where  7  =  h  or  v.  Studies  of  the  g1: 0  functions  reveal  further 
simplification  if  a  factor  of  /c§  is  removed 
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illustrating  that  the  g  weighting  functions  do  not  explicitly  de¬ 
pend  on  frequency  if  length  scales  relative  to  the  electromag¬ 
netic  wavelength  (i.e.,  kod  and  /■•',/ /•<•/)  are  considered. 

Fig.  2(a)  plots  gh  0  and  gv  0  versus  kjko  for  a  two  layer 
medium  with  d  =  0.1A,  e  =  7.5  +  <0.67,  £2=3  +i  0.08  (in¬ 
tended  to  model  a  clay  medium  at  3  GHz  with  upper  and  lower 
layer  moisture  contents  of  approximately  20  and  5%)  and  for 
$i  —  30°.  Logarithmic  scales  are  used  for  both  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  axes  to  enable  a  large  range  of  scales  to  be  observed. 
Signs  of  these  functions  (defined  as  +1  for  positive  values  and 
—  1  for  negative  values)  are  displayed  in  Fig.  2  plot  (b),  with 
the  gh  0  and  gv  0  sign  curves  shifted  by  +2  and  —2,  respec¬ 
tively,  to  enable  them  to  be  distinguished.  Note  the  constant 
valued  weighting  functions  obtained  as  kjko  becomes  small 
(large  length  scales  in  the  spectrum  relative  to  A).  Notating  the 
value  of  this  constant  as  g  o(0j,  e,  e2,  kod,  0),  Fig.  2  plots  (c) 
and  (d)  illustrate  the  scaled  difference  functions 
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and  their  signs,  respectively.  Roughness  induced  changes  in 
brightnesses  can  then  be  rewritten  as 
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Fig.  2.  Weighting  functions  for  a  two  layer  medium  with  —  30°, 
d  =  0.1  A,  e  =  7.5  +z  0.67  and  e2  =  3  +?’  0.08.  (a)  Magnitude  of  weighting 
functions  §  0.  (b)  Sign  of  weighting  functions  g„  0.  (c)  Magnitude  of 
weighting  functions  g„  s .  (d)  Magnitude  of  weighting  functions  g„  s.  Note  the 
sign  curves  are  shifted  by  +2  and  —2  for  h  and  v  polarizations,  respectively. 


where  h2  is  the  surface  height  variance.  The  above  equation 
shows  that  J  n()9, .  e,  £2,  kod,  0)  indicates  a  dependence  on  the 
surface  variance,  while  g1>s(9i,  e,  e2,  kod,  kf Jko)  represents 
a  function  that  weights  the  spectrum  in  computing  the  surface 
slope  variance. 

Fig.  2  (a)  and  (c)  both  show  the  “critical  phenomena”  effects 
[17]  observed  in  the  homogeneous  medium  case,  and  the  vertical 
lines  included  in  plot  (c)  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  region  within 
which  critical  phenomena  can  occur.  As  in  the  homogeneous 
medium  case.  Fig.  2  (c)  demonstrates  that  length  scales  both  much 
larger  than  or  comparable  to  the  electromagnetic  wavelength  can 
contribute  to  the  roughness-induced  correction  through  7,  s .  The 
importance  of  s  contributions,  however,  depends  strongly  on 
themagnitudeofthe(/l;5/;2/27r)77i0(6'i,  e,  t2,  kod,  0) product. 


Fig.  3.  Same  as  Fig.  2,  but  for  e2  =  7-5  +*  0.67. 

To  clarify  the  relationship  between  emission  for  arough  surface 
bounding,  a  two  layer  medium  versus  a  homogeneous  medium. 
Fig.  3  (a)-(d)  illustrate  the  same  functions  as  in  Fig.  2,  except 
that  £2  is  modified  to  equal  e,  so  that  a  homogeneous  medium 
exists  below  the  rough  surface.  Note  the  dramatic  change  in  plot 
(a),  as  the  constant- valued  weighting  functions  for  small  kjko 
no  longer  occur  since  <7  0(9j  ,  e,  e,  kod,  0)  =  0.  Thus,  with  a 
homogeneous  medium,  a  surface  height  variance-dependent  term 
is  not  obtained,  resulting  in  a  small  slope  approximation  [7].  As  is 
evident  from  Fig.  2  (a)  however,  height-dependent  terms  do  not 
vanish  in  the  layered  medium  case,  and  the  theory  remains  a  small 
height  expansion. 
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Fig.  4.  Surface  height  dependent  term  (1/2  7r)f/_  0(6I!,  e,  e2.  '/.  0)forthe 

layered  medium  of  Fig.  2  versus 

Note  also  that  the  magnitude  of  the  height  variance-de- 
pendent  correction  is  determined  by  g  (l  (9, .  e,  e2,  ko d,  0), 
which  remains  a  function  of  the  layered  medium  proper¬ 
ties.  Thus,  convergence  of  the  series  is  not  determined  by 
rough  surface  parameters  alone.  An  estimate  of  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  second  order  correction  for  surfaces  with  small 
slopes  can  be  obtained  by  examining  the  magnitude  of  the 
(k^h2 /2Tr)gl  0(9i,  e,  e2,  kod,  0)  product.  Small  values  of 
this  product  (<0.025)  should  indicate  that  the  second  order 
theory  provides  reasonable  answers,  while  larger  values  may 
require  a  higher  order  theory  in  order  to  obtain  accurate 
predictions.  Fig.  4  plots  (1/27 r)<77  o(0ij  e|.t2,  kod,  0)  for 
the  two  layer  medium  above  as  a  function  of  kod.  Note  the 
periodic  increases  that  occur.  A  reasonable  prediction  of 
roughness-induced  corrections  can  still  be  obtained  for  depths 
at  which  (l/27r)#  o(0j,  e,  e2,  kod,  0)  becomes  large,  but 
a  correspondingly  smaller  surface  height  variance  would 
be  required.  A  verification  of  the  suggested  convergence 
test  was  performed  through  comparison  with  a  numerical 
solution  of  the  SPM  equations  as  described  in  [18],  which 
enabled  the  fourth  order  correction  to  be  determined.  Choosing 
\{l/2'K)koh2g1o(di,  C  e2,  kod,  0)|  <  0.025  [or  equiva¬ 
lently,  kh  <  (0.4/ \J\g1:o{9i,  e,  e2,  kod,  0) | )]  was  found 

in  several  tests  to  provide  fourth  order  corrections  signifi¬ 
cantly  smaller  than  second  order,  although  cases  in  which 
<77  o (@i,  C  e2j  kod.  0)  vanishes  remain  problematic  and  re¬ 
quire  careful  consideration.  Tests  of  the  higher  order  theory 
indicate  that  a  small  slope  expansion  is  not  necessarily  achieved 


Fig.  5.  Second  harmonic  weighting  functions  for  a  two  layer  medium  with 
Si  —  30°,  d  =  0.1  A,  e  =  7.5  +z  0.67,  and  e2  =  3  +2  0.08.  (a)  Magnitude  of 
weighting  functions  §  2 .  (b)  Sign  of  weighting  functions  §  2 .  (c)  Magnitude 
of  weighting  functions  gy2/(k'p/ko)2.  (d)  Magnitude  of  weighting  functions 
97,2/ (kp/k o)2 •  Note  the  sign  curves  are  shifted  by  +3,  0,  —3,  and  —6  for  h, 
v,U,  and  V  polarizations,  respectively. 

when  g  ,///, .  e,  e2,  kod,  0)  vanishes  unless  the  physical  con¬ 
figuration  approaches  that  of  the  homogeneous  medium  (i.e., 
region  one  becomes  sufficiently  lossy  to  obscure  reflections 
from  region  two.) 

V.  Study  of  Weighting  Functions  for  Asymmetric 
Surfaces 

For  surfaces  that  are  not  symmetric  in  azimuth,  brightness 
temperatures  become  a  function  of  the  radiometer  azimuthal  ob¬ 
servation  angle  0,  and  (  and  V  polarimetric  brightnesses  be¬ 
come  nonzero.  In  this  case,  the  roughness-induced  correction  is 
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97(f,  &i,  e,  £2,  d,  k'p,  </>'  -  (67) 

where  7  =  h,  v,  U,  or  V.  The  above  expression  can  be 
simplified  as  described  in  [17]  through  an  expansion  of  both 
W(k'p,  <j)')  and  </7  into  Fourier  series  in  azimuth.  It  is  also 
assumed  that  the  surface  spectrum  contains  only  even  cosine 
harmonics.  The  resulting  expression  for  the  roughness-induced 
correction  is  shown  in  (68),  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  where 
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the  upper  row  applies  for  h  and  v  brightnesses,  while  the  lower 
row  applies  for  U  and  V.  In  the  above  equation 
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and  is  also  a  function  of  0; ,  .< .  e2,  and  fco<i,  while 
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Equation  (68)  demonstrates  that  particular  azimuthal  har¬ 
monics  of  polarimetric  brightness  temperatures  [i.e.,  the 
cos and  sin terms]  are  given  by  integrals  of  a 
distinct  weighting  function  for  each  azimuthal  harmonic 
(g  multiplied  with  the  corresponding  surface 

spectrum  harmonic  Wn(k'p).  Under  these  definitions,  the  zeroth 
harmonic  weighting  functions  are  identical  to  those  considered 
in  Figs.  2  and  3. 

Fig.  5  plots  the  second  harmonic  weighting  functions 
Re{5,7j  2}  for  h  and  v  and  Iin{^7j  2}  for  U  and  V  versus  k'p/ko 
for  the  case  considered  in  Fig.  2.  Plot  (a)  in  this  figure  illustrates 
the  magnitudes  of  the  second  harmonic  weighting  functions  in 
dB,  while  plot  (b)  illustrates  their  signs.  Note  again  the  four 
sign  functions  are  shifted  in  steps  of  3  to  allow  the  curves  to 
be  more  easily  distinguished.  The  constant-valued  weighting 
functions  for  small  kp/ko  observed  in  Fig.  2  are  not  obtained 
in  this  case,  indicating  that  the  second  order  SPM  produces  a 
surface  slope-dependent  term  for  second  azimuthal  harmonics. 
Plots  (c)  and  (d)  of  Fig.  5  illustrate  the  weighting  functions  di¬ 
vided  by  (k'p/ko)2,  as  in  plots  (c)  and  (d)  of  Fig.  2  and  confirm 
the  slope  dependence.  A  slope  rather  than  height  dependence 
for  azimuthal  harmonics  with  n  >  0  would  be  advantageous, 
particularly  in  studies  of  sea  surface  emission.  However,  further 
tests  with  the  numerical  SPM  solution  (again,  implemented 
following  the  procedure  in  [18])  showed  that  azimuthal  har¬ 
monics  with  n  >  0  depend  directly  on  the  surface  height 
variance  at  fourth  and  higher  orders.  Thus,  the  theory  remains 
an  expansion  in  surface  height  for  all  azimuthal  harmonics 
of  surface  brightness  temperatures,  even  though  the  second 
order  prediction  of  azimuthal  harmonics  with  n  >  0  does  not 
directly  involve  the  surface  height  variance.  Predictions  of  the 
second  order  theory  for  second  harmonic  coefficients  were 
found  adequate  in  cases  for  which  the  convergence  requirement 
specified  in  Section  IV  was  satisfied. 

VI.  Sample  Results 

To  illustrate  the  influence  of  layered  media  on  roughness-in¬ 
duced  emission  corrections,  sample  brightness  temperatures  are 
considered  in  this  section.  Fig.  6  illustrates  results  for  surfaces 
with  Ts  =  283  K  and  with  an  isotropic,  Gaussian  roughness 
spectrum,  completely  characterized  by  the  root  mean  squared 
(rms)  surface  height  h  and  correlation  length  l  parameters.  Note 
a  Gaussian  roughness  spectrum  is  not  necessarily  realistic  for 
soil  surfaces,  but  is  commonly  applied  in  theoretical  studies 
due  to  its  simplicity.  Roughness  induced  brightness  tempera¬ 
ture  corrections  for  the  two  layer  medium  considered  in  Fig.  2 


(a) 


Observation  angle  (deg) 


Fig.  6.  Comparison  of  roughness  induced  brightness  corrections  for  a  two 
layer  medium  with  d  =  0.1A,  e  =  7.5  +/  0.67,  and  e2  =  3  +/  0.08  with  a 
homogeneous  medium  e2  =  7.5  +/  0.67  versus  radiometer  polar  observation 
angle.  The  surface  has  an  isotropic  Gaussian  roughness  spectrum  with  h  = 
0.01  A  and  l  =  A.  (a)  Horizontal  polarization  and  (b)  vertical  polarization.  Note 
that  homogeneous  medium  results  are  multiplied  by  ten  in  these  plots. 

and  for  h  =  0.01  A,  l  =  A  are  plotted  versus  observation  angle 
in  Fig.  6  and  compared  with  those  for  a  homogeneous  medium 
with  e2  =  e.  Note  the  significant  differences  observed,  both  in 
the  amplitude  of  roughness  corrections  and  in  their  variations 
with  observation  angle.  Homogeneous  medium  roughness  cor¬ 
rections  plotted  in  Fig.  6  are  multiplied  by  ten  to  make  their 
variations  more  clear.  Height-dependent  factors  for  all  the  cases 
shown  were  found  to  be  <0.006,  so  that  the  second  order  cor¬ 
rection  should  be  accurate.  Clearly,  the  presence  of  a  layered 
medium  below  a  rough  interface  can  cause  large  changes  in  the 
influence  of  surface  roughness  on  the  medium  boundary.  Bright¬ 
ness  temperatures  for  the  flat  surface  medium  are  of  course  sig¬ 
nificantly  different  in  the  homogeneous  and  layered  medium 
cases  as  well. 

Fig.  7  illustrates  the  dependence  of  roughness  induced  emis¬ 
sion  corrections  on  layer  depth  d.  The  configuration  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Fig.  6  and  for  polar  observation  angle  30°.  Note  the  os¬ 
cillatory  pattern  observed  versus  depth,  indicating  the  presence 
of  coherent  effects  that  are  not  disrupted  by  the  small  roughness 
used.  Homogeneous  medium  roughness  corrections  for  this  case 
are  less  than  0.02  K  in  both  polarizations. 

Fig.  8  plots  second  harmonic  coefficients  of  brightness 
temperatures  versus  observation  angle  for  surfaces  with  an 
anisotropic  Gaussian  roughness  spectrum  with  h  —  0.02A,  = 

0.5A,  and  ly  —  1A,  where  /,.  and  l.y  represent  the  correlation 
lengths  in  the  x  and  y  directions,  respectively.  Parameters  of  the 
layered  medium  are  the  same  as  those  of  previous  examples, 
and  again  layered  medium  results  are  compared  with  those  of  a 
homogeneous  medium.  In  this  rougher  surface  case,  height  de¬ 
pendent  factors  remain  <0.025  for  all  cases  illustrated,  so  that 
second  order  theory  predictions  should  be  reasonable.  Again 
the  results  show  that  the  presence  of  a  layered  medium  can 
cause  significant  changes  in  azimuthal  variations  of  brightness 
temperatures,  although  the  differences  are  smaller  than  those 
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Fig.  7.  Layer  depth  dependence  of  roughness  induced  brightness  corrections 
for  a  two  layer  medium  with  e  =  7.5  +i  0.67  and  e 2  =  3  +2  0.08  at  30°  polar 
observation  angle.  The  surface  has  an  isotropic  Gaussian  roughness  spectrum 
with  h  =  0.01A  and  /  =  A. 


(a)  (b) 


Observation  angle  (deg)  Observation  angle  (deg) 


Fig.  8.  Comparison  of  second  harmonic  brightness  temperatures  for  a  two 
layer  medium  with  d  =  0.1A,  e  =  7.5  +/  0.67,  and  e2  =  3  +;  0.08  with  a 
homogeneous  medium  e2  =  7.5  +i  0.67  versus  radiometer  polar  observation 
angle.  The  surface  has  a  Gaussian  roughness  spectrum  with  h  =  0.2A,  /,  = 
0.5A,  and  lu  =  A.  (a)  Horizontal  polarization,  (b)  vertical  polarization,  (c)  U 
brightness,  and  (d)  V  brightness. 

of  Fig.  6  due  to  the  absence  of  a  height  variance  dependence  in 
the  second  order  prediction  of  second  harmonic  coefficients. 

VII.  Conclusions 

Expressions  for  slightly  rough  surface-induced  corrections  to 
layered  medium  thermal  emission  have  been  derived  through 
the  small  perturbation  method  in  this  paper.  Results  show  that 
an  expansion  in  surface  height,  as  opposed  to  surface  slope,  is 
obtained,  but  accurate  predictions  can  still  be  computed  from 
the  theory  as  long  as  the  specified  convergence  rules  are  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  theory  can  be  applied  to  problems  in  the  remote 
sensing  of  soil  moisture,  sea  ice,  or  sea  surfaces  to  assess  the 


effect  of  surface  roughness  on  layered  medium  brightness  tem¬ 
peratures.  Typically,  surface  roughness  corrections  are  expected 
to  be  small  in  microwave  passive  remote  sensing,  but  current 
sensors  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  observe  these  variations  in 
many  cases.  Understanding  and  including  rough  surface  effects 
in  retrieval  models  can  therefore  potentially  lead  to  more  accu¬ 
rate  sensing  of  layered  medium  parameters.  The  modification 
proposed  in  [12]  for  modeling  scattering  from  a  finite  size  ob¬ 
ject  buried  beneath  an  interface  can  also  be  applied  in  the  emis¬ 
sion  equations  to  produce  an  approximate  emission  theory  for 
a  finite  object  buried  beneath  the  ground.  Studies  of  microwave 
radiometry  for  buried  object  detection  like  those  of  [10],  [11], 
but  including  rough  interface  effects  can  therefore  also  be  per¬ 
formed  with  the  theory  developed. 

Finally,  note  that  the  change  from  a  small  slope  to  small 
height  theory  in  the  layered  medium  case  raises  some  inter¬ 
esting  issues,  in  particular  regarding  the  magnitude  of  a  change 
in  permittivity  in  the  medium  required  to  introduce  a  significant 
height  dependence.  This  question  can  be  important  in  studies 
of  sea  surface  remote  sensing,  since  the  height  variance  of  sea 
surfaces  is  typically  very  large  with  respect  to  the  wavelength  at 
higher  microwave  frequencies,  making  a  small  height  theory  of 
sea  surface  emission  impractical.  The  convergence  expressions 
proposed  can  be  applied  to  address  these  questions  for  a  speci¬ 
fied  layered  medium,  but  a  more  accurate  emission  theory  will 
be  needed  in  cases  for  which  the  convergence  requirements  are 
not  satisfied. 
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Abstract — Due  to  the  similar  dielectric  constants  of  buried  non- 
metallic  targets  and  dry  soils,  it  is  often  difficult  to  detect  and  iden¬ 
tify  nonmetallic  targets  with  ground  penetrating  radar.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  properly  chosen  chemical  agents  to  modify  soil  properties 
can  potentially  provide  improved  detection.  Previous  studies  using 
waveguide  experiments  have  shown  that  the  addition  of  water  im¬ 
proves  dielectric  contrasts  but  also  increases  loss  so  that  target  de¬ 
tectability  is  not  necessarily  improved.  The  addition  of  liquid  ni¬ 
trogen  to  wet  soils  can  reduce  background  medium  loss  and  re¬ 
store  target  visibility,  and  waveguide  studies  of  target  detection 
through  controlled  depth  of  nitrogen  penetration  have  shown  that 
scattering  can  be  significantly  enhanced  if  an  optimal  amount  of  ni¬ 
trogen  is  added.  In  this  paper,  a  simple  physical  optics  (PO)  model 
for  scattering  from  a  three-dimensional  target  buried  below  a  half 
space  is  presented,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  radar  cross  section  of 
the  target  depends  on  the  dielectric  contrast  with  and  attenuation 
in  the  background  medium.  The  model  is  validated  through  com¬ 
parison  with  a  Method  of  Moments  code  and  found  to  yield  accu¬ 
rate  predictions  for  near  normal  incidence  geometries.  Analytical 
studies  of  target  detection  with  two  concepts  of  soil  modification  are 
then  described:  obtaining  an  “optimal”  homogeneous  soil  water 
content  and  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  along  with  an 
optimal  amount  of  liquid  nitrogen.  Finally,  initial  tests  of  these  soil 
modification  techniques  with  a  dielectric  rod  antenna  ground  pen¬ 
etrating  radar  are  performed  and  demonstrate  that  the  addition  of 
liquid  nitrogen  to  excessively  wet  soils  can  reduce  loss  and  enhance 
target  visibility. 

Index  Terms — Ground  penetrating  radar,  landmine  detection, 
radar  cross  section,  subsurface  sensing. 


I.  Introduction 

THE  detection  and  identification  of  nonmetallic  anti-per¬ 
sonnel  landmines  remains  a  challenging  problem  for 
all  current  technologies  [1],  Ground  penetrating  radar  (GPR) 
systems  are  currently  only  of  limited  utility  in  this  area  because 
of  the  often  low  dielectric  (i.e.,  complex  permittivity)  contrast 
between  plastic  mines  and  the  surrounding  soil.  For  example, 
the  relative  permittivity  er  of  most  plastic  materials  has  a 
very  small  imaginary  part  and  a  real  part  in  the  range  of  2-A, 
while  that  of  most  dry  soils  is  similar,  making  it  difficult  for  a 
sensor  which  relies  on  scattering  from  dielectric  contrasts  to 
distinguish  these  two  materials.  Previous  S-band  waveguide 
studies  [2]  have  shown  that  the  homogeneous  addition  of  water 
to  dry  sand  can  increase  target/background  medium  dielectric 
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contrasts  so  that  larger  scattered  fields  can  be  obtained.  How¬ 
ever,  attenuation  in  the  background  medium  is  also  increased 
and  reduces  scattered  fields.  For  homogeneous  water  content 
soils  an  optimal  water  content  exists  to  provide  maximum  target 
visibility,  but  for  deeper  targets  even  this  “maximum”  response 
can  be  quite  small  due  to  attenuation.  For  the  nonhomogeneous 
water  content  soils  created  when  water  is  poured  onto  a  soil 
surface  and  allowed  to  penetrate  over  a  moderate  time  period, 
previous  waveguide  experiments  [3]  have  shown  that  moderate 
depth  target  visibility  is  not  improved  because  a  substantial 
quantity  of  water  is  required  to  obtain  penetration  to  target 
depths  and  results  in  excessive  losses  near  the  surface  for  GPR 
systems  operating  at  microwave  frequencies.  Thus  the  addition 
of  water  alone  may  not  be  sufficient  to  enhance  target  detection 
in  many  environments.  Although  many  soil  and  target  physical 
parameters  can  also  influence  GPR  detection  of  buried  objects 
[4],  this  study  focuses  on  the  influence  of  dielectric  contrast 
on  microwave  frequency  GPR  systems  for  detection  of  small 
nonmagnetic,  nonmetallic  objects  buried  at  relatively  shallow 
depths  (such  as  anti-personnel  mines). 

To  address  problems  with  excessive  loss  in  wet  soils,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  chemicals  to  the  soil  medium  has  been  proposed  [2],  [3], 
Although  such  a  use  of  chemicals  will  clearly  have  many  impor¬ 
tant  practical  issues  which  must  be  resolved  before  use  in  field 
tests  is  possible,  the  electromagnetic  effects  must  first  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  order  to  determine  appropriate  chemical  choices.  One 
chemical  which  has  been  proposed  for  modifying  soil  properties 
is  liquid  nitrogen  [2],  [3],  which  potentially  could  be  generated 
on  site  for  use  in  the  field.  Due  to  the  much  smaller  loss  tangents 
in  ice  than  in  water  [5],  target  visibility  can  potentially  be  re¬ 
gained  in  excessively  lossy  soil  situations.  However,  the  dielec¬ 
tric  constant  of  frozen  soil  also  becomes  more  similar  to  that  of 
nonmetallic  targets,  so  again  small  dielectric  contrasts  become 
a  problem  in  completely  frozen  soils.  Waveguide  experimental 
results  [3]  suggested  that  an  “optimal”  amount  of  liquid  nitrogen 
should  exist  to  enhance  target  visibility;  this  amount  of  nitrogen 
would  be  sufficient  to  freeze  most  of  the  soil  above  the  target  so 
that  propagation  loss  is  reduced,  but  would  leave  a  small  layer 
of  wet  soil  around  the  target  to  retain  dielectric  contrast  so  that 
large  scattered  fields  could  be  obtained.  The  importance  of  flow 
effects  for  water  and  liquid  nitrogen  have  also  been  discussed 
[3];  improvements  in  target  visibility  in  waveguide  experiments 
were  determined  by  subtracting  measurements  made  with  and 
without  a  surrogate  mine  target.  Differences  in  the  flow  pat¬ 
terns  of  water  and  liquid  nitrogen  with  and  without  a  target  can 
also  be  measured,  but  careful  control  of  these  chemicals  was  ex¬ 
ercised  to  obtain  repeatable  measurements.  Further  waveguide 
analytical  studies  of  soil  modification  through  the  addition  of 
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water  and  liquid  nitrogen  [6]  suggested  a  procedure  for  locating 
low-contrast  targets  at  unknown  depths  through  a  gradual  ad¬ 
dition  of  increasing  amounts  of  liquid  nitrogen.  Waveguide  ex¬ 
periments  confirmed  this  concept,  even  with  the  complication  of 
water  and  liquid  nitrogen  flow  effects  not  considered  in  the  an¬ 
alytical  studies.  The  resulting  procedure  allows  unknown  depth 
targets  which  have  exactly  the  same  dielectric  constant  as  the 
original  soil  medium  to  be  detected  in  principle. 

In  this  paper,  previous  results  are  extended  beyond  the  wave¬ 
guide  configuration  through  an  analytical  study  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  optics  approximation  for  scattering  from  a  three  dimen¬ 
sional  target  buried  below  a  half  space.  Although  many  numer¬ 
ical  codes  [7]— [  12]  have  been  developed  for  this  problem,  the 
analytical  equations  obtained  in  this  paper  allow  insight  into  the 
effects  of  soil  modification.  Results  show  that  the  radar  cross 
section  (RCS)  of  a  buried  target  is  proportional  to  the  reflection 
coefficient  between  the  target  and  the  surrounding  medium,  con¬ 
firming  the  importance  of  dielectric  contrast.  The  dependence 
on  background  medium  attenuation  and  transmission  through 
the  soil/air  interface  is  also  clarified.  The  model  is  validated  by 
comparison  with  a  method  of  moments  (MoM)  code  and  found 
to  yield  reasonable  predictions  for  near  normal  incidence  an¬ 
gles.  Analytical  studies  of  target  detection  with  two  concepts 
of  soil  modification  are  also  described:  adding  water  to  obtain 
an  “optimal”  homogeneous  soil  water  content  and  the  addition 
of  a  large  quantity  of  water  along  with  an  optimal  amount  of 
liquid  nitrogen.  Results  from  the  analytical  study  of  the  optimal 
homogeneous  soil  water  content  show  that  optimal  water  con¬ 
tents  decrease  when  target  depths  increase  since  loss  even  in 
the  lower  water  content  soils  is  significant  for  very  deep  targets. 
The  analytical  study  of  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water 
along  with  an  optimal  amount  of  liquid  nitrogen  demonstrates 
the  potential  of  liquid  nitrogen  to  reduce  loss  and  restore  target 
responses.  Finally,  the  soil  modification  techniques  suggested 
by  these  analytical  studies  are  applied  in  an  initial  measurement 
with  a  dielectric  rod  2-6-GHz  GPR  system  developed  at  The 
Ohio  State  University  ElectroScience  Laboratory  [13],  and  re¬ 
sults  suggest  that  the  techniques  proposed  should  be  applicable 
to  general  microwave  GPR  systems  for  detecting  nonmetallic 
anti-personnel  mines. 


II.  Physical  Optics  Model  for  the  RCS  of  a  Buried 
Target 


Z 


Fig.  1 .  Geometry  for  oblique  incidence  reflection:  Perpendicular  polarization. 

these  equivalent  current  densities  are  used  to  calculate  the  elec¬ 
tric  and  magnetic  vector  potentials.  The  scattered  electric  field 
in  the  far  zone  can  then  be  computed  from  these  vector  poten¬ 
tials.  Multiple  reflections  between  the  ground  and  target  surface 
are  neglected  in  this  analysis. 

According  to  Fig.  1,  a  perpendicular  polarized  incident  elec¬ 
tric  and  magnetic  field  in  region  0  can  be  written  as 

El  =  yE0erj(k>~ki^  (1) 

&]_=(  Xl +  Zk'x  )  E0e-^k>~k^  (2) 

V  U/J,  o  J 

where  Eq  is  the  amplitude  of  the  incident  electric  field  and  an 
(jxt  time  convention  is  used.  The  total  electric  and  magnetic 
fields  in  the  soil  medium  (region  1)  are  modeled  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  transmitted  fields  and  fields  reflected  from  the  target. 
In  the  PO  approximation,  reflections  from  the  top  surface  of  the 
target  are  modeled  as  reflections  from  an  infinite  layer,  so  that 
total  fields  in  region  1  are  written  as 

E±  =  yT±E0<TJ{k*x-^  +  yr'±T±E0e-J^x+k^  (3) 

tt±  =  ( liftc-***-*) 

V  u/j,  o  J 

+  (  ~X> ^  +  Zkx  )  t'1T±E0e-j{k>x+k^  (4) 

V  u/j,  o  J 

where  T L  is  the  transmission  coefficient  from  region  0  to  re¬ 
gion  1 


In  this  study,  it  is  assumed  that  a  rectangular  target  with  di¬ 
mensions  Ax  X  Ay  X  h,  permeability  po-  and  complex  permit¬ 
tivity  £2  is  buried  at  depth  d  inside  a  soil  background  medium 
with  permeability  //(l  and  complex  permittivity  ei .  The  geom¬ 
etry  for  a  perpendicular  polarized  plane  wave  incident  at  angle 
f),  with  respect  to  the  z  axis  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  goal  of  this 
study  is  to  determine  the  RCS  of  the  target  by  using  the  PO  ap¬ 
proximation  on  the  top  surface  of  the  target.  The  target  RCS  will 
also  be  computed  when  the  target  is  in  free  space  and  the  ratio 
of  buried/nonburied  RCS  considered  to  clarify  soil  medium  ef¬ 
fects.  In  both  cases,  total  electric  and  magnetic  fields  at  the  top 
surface  of  the  target  must  be  determined  to  compute  the  equiv¬ 
alent  electric  and  magnetic  current  densities  of  the  target,  and 


T±_  = 


(5) 


1’Y  is  the  reflection  coefficient  at  the  top  surface  of  the  target 
which  can  be  derived  by  using  the  usual  multilayer  boundary 
condition  procedure  for  the  top  surface  of  a  dielectric  slab  with 
thickness  h  located  at  distance  d  below  the  ground  surface 


r'_L  =  t±e~i2k-d 


(6) 


(fcf  -  kf)  (l  -  i 

(jit  —  ktj  e-}2kih  _  _|_  fctjj 
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Note  that  the  propagation  constants  in  each  region  are  defined 
as 


kl  —  Wi/Moeo  sin#,-  (8) 

kl  —  w^/Moeo  cos  0;  (9) 

kl  —  \J lu2i L/,0ei  -  lu2i L/,0e0  sin2  0,-  (10) 

fc*  =  ~  w2Moe0  sin2  0;.  (11) 

Under  the  PO  approximation,  the  equivalent  electric  and  mag¬ 
netic  current  densities  at  the  top  surface  of  the  target  are 


j  =  yk^T±Eo[l  -  f ±]e-Wi*+*£d> 
-7'" 

Mp  =  +  f  ±]e-J'(fc'x+fc*d) 


(12) 

(13) 


and  backscattered  electric  and  magnetic  vector  potentials  in  the 
far  field  are  approximately 


A  ~ 


F  ~ 


''V. 

47tr 

tie-jh°r  e~iht~dT±_ 
47tr 


Xe  dx'  dy' 


(14) 


Ay 

2 


Ay 

2 


r'  da:' 


(15) 


Here  r  is  the  distance  between  the  origin  and  the  observation 
point,  and  ktl  is  the  propagation  constant  in  free  space  equal  to 
to i/poeo-  Also  T±  —  2 kl/(k\  +  kl)  is  the  transmission  coeffi¬ 
cient  from  region  1  to  0.  Equations  (14)  and  (15)  are  constructed 
from  the  basic  idea  that  the  target  is  replaced  by  the  equivalent 
electric  and  magnetic  current  sources  under  the  PO  approxima¬ 
tion.  The  electric  and  magnetic  fields  radiated  by  these  sources 
in  the  soil  medium  then  propagate  until  meeting  the  interface  be¬ 
tween  the  soil  medium  and  free  space,  at  which  point  the  trans¬ 
mission  coefficient  from  region  1  to  0  is  included.  Substituting 
Jp  and  Mp  from  (12)  and  (13)  into  (14)  and  (15)  and  computing 
the  integral,  the  vector  potentials  are  shown  in  (16)  and  (17)  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  Scattered  electric  fields  corresponding 


to  these  electric  and  magnetic  vector  potentials  are  shown  in 
(18)  and  (19)  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  where  //i  =  y/ y ,0/ei  is 
the  intrinsic  impedance  of  the  soil  medium.  Therefore,  the  total 
scattered  electric  field  can  be  written  as 


E 1 


=  E%  +  Esf  (20) 

„  klT_\_EoT_\_e~}kore~}2ht~dAxAys\\i(kt;cAxl)  2f  j_ 

1/:  rk'rAx 


(21) 


For  normal  incidence,  (21)  becomes 

gs  _  MTxE0fxe-^re-^dAxAy2t1_ 

^  47tr 

The  backscattering  RCS  is 


o  =  lim 

r — >oo 


4ttv2\Es\2 

\&\2 


(22) 

(23) 


Substituting  E]_  and  E\_  from  (1)  and  (22)  into  (23),  the  normal 
incidence  RCS  becomes 

a±  =  J2e-4'3^)  ^  (24) 

where  k±  is  the  propagation  constant  in  the  soil  medium  equal 
to  uiyj/i oei  and  3?  indicates  the  imaginary  part.  An  additional 
factor  Q2  has  been  introduced  in  (24)  to  account  for  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  power  density  per  unit  angle  of  the  scattered  spher¬ 
ical  wave  due  to  refraction  through  the  interface.  Consideration 
of  the  plane  wave  representation  of  a  spherical  wave  shows  that 
the  factor  Q  —  Id  j  Id  .  Note  that  the  effect  of  spherical  wave 
propagation  between  the  two  boundaries  will  cancel  out  if  the 
incident  wave  from  the  source  in  the  air  region  is  a  spherical 
wave  and  not  a  plane  wave.  Q  can  thus  be  written  as 


k* 

()  —  — f  for  plane  wave  incidence 

K 

—  1  for  spherical  wave  incidence. 


(25) 

(26) 


For  a  target  in  free  space,  T±  —  T±  —  1,  and  the  reflec¬ 
tion  coefficient  at  the  top  surface  of  the  target  (T_l)  from  (7)  is 
written  as  f  The  normal  incidence  backscattering  RCS  of  the 
target  in  free  space  can  then  be  written  as 

1 2  {Ax2 Ay2" 


a°j_  = 


knt 1 


- 


(27) 


-  dkt.T±E0[l-t±]T±e  jKo  e  3-k~dAxAysiu.(klAx) 

A  =  y— - - - : - - - -  =  yA 

4irruikl,Ax 

->  eiTj_i?o[l  +  f  j_]Tj.e_-,,''ore_-,2,'4-dA^A?/siii  (klAx) 

F  —  x - — — - - - —  xF. 

AurktAx 


E8a  -  -yjuA  ~  -y 
E8F  ~  WhjojF  ~  y 


jivklT±Eo[l  —  t ±]T±e  -,fc°re  ■>2k=dAxAy sin(fc*  Ax) 
4nruk',xAx 

juii]ikleiT±Eo[l  +  t±]f±e~jkore~j2ki~dAxAysiiilkl;Ax) 


47tr u>  i/priei k *  Ax 


(16) 

(17) 


(18) 

(19) 
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RCS  versus  frequency  for  normal  incidence 


Fig.  2.  Comparison  of  analytically  calculated  RCS  from  PO  and  numerically  calculated  RCS  from  MoM  versus  frequency  for  normal  and  15  degree  oblique 
incidence. 


Finally,  the  ratio  between  the  normal  incidence  target  RCS  in 
the  soil  medium  and  in  free  space  can  be  calculated  by  dividing 
(24)  by  (27)  to  obtain 


kif±T±f± 

k0r°± 


2 

e-43[Jnd]|Q2|_ 


(28) 


Results  for  parallel  polarization  can  be  derived  in  a  similar 
manner  and  are  not  detailed  here;  the  emphasis  of  the  current 
study  on  near  normal  incidence  should  result  in  only  slight 
differences  between  polarizations. 

Obviously  from  (28),  the  ratio  of  normal  incidence  backscat- 
tered  RCS  of  a  target  in  the  soil  medium  with  respect  to  that  for 
a  a  target  in  free  space  is  dependent  on  reflection  and  transmis¬ 
sion  coefficients  and  on  attenuation  in  the  background  medium. 
The  reflection  coefficient  term  1 1  j_  | 2  clearly  will  increase  as  the 
dielectric  contrast  between  the  target  and  soil  medium  becomes 
larger,  although  the  transmission  coefficients  \T±T±\'2  will  tend 
to  decrease  as  background  medium  contrast  with  free  space  in¬ 
creases. 

To  validate  this  simple  PO  model,  the  backscattered  RCS 
of  a  target  for  0  degree  and  15  degree  plane  wave  incidence 
on  a  soil  medium  was  calculated  and  compared  with  numer¬ 
ical  results  from  a  MoM  code  [12],  In  this  validation  a  nylon 
target  (er  ~  3.15  —  j'0.03  from  S-band  waveguide  measure¬ 
ments  described  in  [2])  with  cross  section  7.62  cm  by  7.62 
cm  and  thickness  of  2.54  cm  was  assumed  to  be  buried  at 


7.62  cm  below  the  ground  surface.  Soil  with  dielectric  con¬ 
stant  5  —  jl.25  (from  S-band  waveguide  measurements  of 
homogeneous  sand  with  7.5%  water  content  [2])  was  used  as 
the  background  medium.  The  frequency  range  was  chosen  to 
be  2-5  GHz.  Fig.  2  shows  the  comparison  of  the  analytically 
calculated  RCS  from  the  PO  model  and  the  numerically  cal¬ 
culated  RCS  from  the  MoM  for  both  normal  and  15  degree 
oblique  incidence  (using  the  fields  of  (21)  in  the  PO  model 
at  oblique  incidence)  in  perpendicular  polarization.  The  an¬ 
alytical  data  were  computed  in  0.01  GHz  steps  whereas  the 
numerical  data  used  0.25  GHz  steps,  due  to  the  much  larger 
computational  requirements  of  the  MOM  code  (for  example 
1060  unknowns  used  at  4  GHz,  requiring  2.5  h  CPU  time 
on  a  200-MHz  Pentium  Pro  processor).  From  the  plot  a  null 
is  observed  in  PO  predictions  at  frequency  3330  MHz  due 
to  a  resonance  in  the  dielectric  target  reflection  coefficient. 
Clearly  the  analytical  and  numerical  data  match  reasonably 
well.  The  average  level  of  error  excluding  the  null  frequency 
is  about  0.77  and  1.43  dB  for  normal  and  15  degree  oblique 
incidence,  respectively.  Fig.  3  demonstrates  another  compar¬ 
ison  of  analytically  calculated  RCS  from  the  PO  model  and 
numerically  calculated  RCS  from  the  MoM  versus  incidence 
angle  at  4  GHz  for  perpendicular  and  parallel  polarizations. 
Again,  both  analytical  and  numerical  data  show  reasonable 
agreement,  although  the  differences  increase  at  more  oblique 
angles  as  expected  for  a  PO  model.  These  results  demonstrate 
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Comparison  of  RCS  between  PO  and  MOM  at  4  GHz  versus  angle  for  perpendicular  polarization 


Fig.  3.  Comparison  of  analytically  calculated  RCS  from  PO  and  numerically  calculated  RCS  from  MoM  versus  angle  at  4  GHz  for  perpendicular  and  parallel 
polarizations. 


that  a  simple  PO  model  can  be  valid  for  RCS  studies  of  a 
buried  target  at  near  normal  incidence  angles. 

A  comparison  between  the  PO  model  and  a  GPR  measure¬ 
ment  is  next  considered.  The  experimental  result  was  obtained 
using  a  dielectric  rod  antenna  GPR  system  [13],  depicted  in 
Fig.  4.  A  network  analyzer  was  set  to  transmit  continuous  wave 
(CW)  electromagnetic  signals  with  IF  bandwidth  1000  Hz  and 
power  10  dBm  in  0.1  GHz  steps  from  2  to  6  GHz.  The  dielec¬ 
tric  rod  antenna  was  located  at  1  in  above  the  ground  surface  in 
order  to  obtain  a  very  small  illuminated  area,  and  attached  to  a 
horizontal  movement  controller  so  that  measurements  could  be 
taken  as  a  function  of  position.  The  system  has  a  basic  calibra¬ 
tion  procedure  involving  two  small  cylindrical  wire  scatterers, 
but  the  near  field  nature  of  this  system  makes  a  complete  calibra¬ 
tion  difficult  so  only  qualitative  image  responses  are  compared. 
The  target  considered  in  this  measurement  was  a  7.62-cm  di¬ 
ameter  nylon  disk  of  2.54  cm  thickness  buried  at  6.35  cm  depth. 
The  measured  result  is  presented  in  Fig.  5(a)  while  the  analyt¬ 
ical  result  is  presented  in  Fig.  5(b).  The  theoretical  result  was 
generated  using  (21)  (with  Q  —  1  for  spherical  wave  incidence) 
to  calculate  the  scattered  electric  field  assuming  that  the  dielec¬ 
tric  constants  of  soil  and  nylon  are  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
case  except  that  the  target  was  buried  at  2.5-in  depth.  In  this 
study,  clutter  returns  from  the  ground  surface  which  occur  in 
measured  early  time  images  (which  in  practice  require  more 


advanced  suppression  methods  [14])  are  not  included  in  the 
analytical  model.  To  model  the  rod  antenna  movement,  addi¬ 
tional  amplitude  and  phase  factors  must  be  included  in  (21).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Fig.  6  which  illustrates  the  geometry  for  the  rod  an¬ 
tenna  movement,  the  factor  e~j2dk~  in  (21)  should  be  replaced 
by  [eH2i4^]dle_j2(k)0+'K[k*]d)e_j2k°Sl]/[si  +  52]  to  take  into 
account  attenuation  in  the  soil  medium,  spherical  wave  propaga¬ 
tion,  and  phase  shifts  in  both  media;  here  5ft  indicates  real  part. 
Here  h  is  the  vertical  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  rod  antenna  to 
the  ground  surface,  x  is  the  horizontal  distance  from  the  tip  of 
the  rod  antenna  to  the  center  of  the  target  and  d  is  the  depth  of 
the  target,  all  of  which  are  known.  The  parameters  a,  si,  and  52 
are  determined  by 


si  —  \/  h2  +  b2 

(29) 

S2  —  \/ d2  +  a2 

(30) 

b  =  h  tan  ft 

(31) 

,0 

1 

II 

<3 

(32) 

x  =  h  tan  ft  +  d  tan  9t  =  h  tan  ft  H - . 

d  sin  9i 

r  1  * 

?ft 


fj-  -  siir  Oj 


(33) 


The  parameter  ft  in  (33)  is  not  the  transmitted  angle,  which  is 
a  complex  number,  but  the  angle  at  which  the  constant  phase 


*C|.  PC*. 


Cl 

Art.  Pot 


Fig.  5.  Comparison  of  time  domain  image  scattered  fields  from  PO  model  and  GPR  measurement:  plastic  target  ( f ,  =  3.15  —  jO. 03)  buried  at  2.5-in  depth  in  soil 
(er  =  5  —  j  1.25 );  field  units  are  defined  such  that  their  magnitude  squared  in  the  frequency  domain  is  the  radar  cross  section  in  square  meters,  (a)  Measurement, 
(b)  PO  model. 


planes  of  the  transmitted  plane  wave  are  inclined  at  with  respect 
to  the  ;;  axis.  The  parameter  0,  is  found  by  numerically  solving 
the  nonlinear  equation  (33).  Both  images  in  Fig.  5  are  produced 
by  plotting  time  domain  scattered  fields  as  a  function  of  antenna 
horizontal  position,  and  results  are  calibrated  so  that  time  0  nS 
corresponds  to  the  top  surface  of  the  ground.  Note  that  both  im¬ 
ages  are  plotted  with  the  same  amplitude  scale.  As  observed 
from  the  plot,  features  of  both  results  are  similar,  with  target 
responses  occuring  around  the  same  time;  however  more  oscil¬ 
lations  are  observed  at  later  times  in  theoretical  model  results. 
In  the  theoretical  model,  the  permittivity  of  the  soil  medium  is 
assumed  to  be  constant  but  the  natural  soil  medium  in  the  mea¬ 
surement  is  not  homogeneous,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
for  example  more  loss  for  deeper  soil.  However,  since  these  two 
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Fig.  7.  Ratio  of  backscattering  RCS  of  nylon  target  versus  frequency  for  normal  incidence  in  soil  medium  with  respect  to  free  space  when  soil  medium  is  (A)  dry 
sand  (B)  sand  with  7.5%  water  content  (C)  sand  with  30%  water  content. 


images  are  in  good  qualitative  agreement  in  general,  this  com¬ 
parison  also  supports  the  validation  of  the  PO  model.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  section  will  concentrate  on  an  analytical  study  of  target 
detection  using  the  PO  model. 

III.  Analytical  Study  of  Target  Detection 

To  demonstrate  that  the  RCS  of  a  buried  target  depends  on  the 
dielectric  contrast  between  the  target  and  background  medium, 
(28)  was  used  to  generate  the  ratio  of  backscattering  RCS  of  a 
target  in  a  homogeneous  water  content  soil  medium  with  respect 
to  free  space  for  normally  incident  spherical  waves.  In  this  study 
the  nylon  target  (er  ~  3.15  —  j'0.03)  with  thickness  of  2.54  cm 
was  assumed  to  be  buried  at  7.62  cm  below  the  top  ground  sur¬ 
face.  Sand  with  three  different  homogeneous  water  contents  was 
used  as  the  background  medium:  dry  sand  (er  ps  2.6  —  j'0.005), 
sand  with  7.5%  water  content  (er  ~  5.8  —  j'0.3)  and  sand  with 
30%  water  content  (er  ~  17.8  —  j2)\  these  permittivity  values 
again  were  obtained  from  S-band  waveguide  measurements  [2]. 
Dry  sand  was  used  in  the  case  of  no  modification  and  expected 
to  produce  a  small  RCS.  Sand  with  7.5%  water  content  was 
used  in  the  case  of  “optimal”  water  modification  and  expected 
to  produce  larger  RCS.  Sand  with  30%  water  content  was  used 
in  the  case  of  excessive  water  modification  and  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  small  RCS  again.  Fig.  7  illustrates  the  simulated  ratio  of 
backscattering  RCS  with  respect  to  free  space  of  the  nylon  target 
versus  frequency  for  normal  incidence  in  the  three  soil  media. 


The  frequency  range  was  chosen  to  be  2-6  GHz,  and  analytical 
data  were  calculated  in  0.01 -GHz  steps.  Plot  (A)  shows  that  the 
RCS  of  the  plastic  target  in  dry  sand  is  small  because  of  the  low 
dielectric  contrast.  In  plot  (B),  the  RCS  of  the  plastic  target  is 
larger  than  that  in  plot  (A)  since  there  is  more  dielectric  contrast 
in  this  case;  note  the  scale  in  plot  (B)  has  been  increased  by  a 
factor  of  ten.  The  RCS  of  plot  (B)  is  around  4.5  times  that  of 
plot  (A)  at  the  center  frequency  (4  GHz).  In  plot  (C)  the  RCS  of 
the  plastic  target  becomes  obscured  at  high  frequencies  because 
electromagnetic  wave  absorption  is  significant  at  high  frequen¬ 
cies.  Even  though  the  dielectric  contrast  in  this  case  is  larger 
than  that  in  plot  (B),  loss  in  the  background  medium  prohibits 
the  incident  wave  from  reaching  the  target  so  that  the  RCS  is  still 
low.  However,  at  low  frequencies  it  could  be  possible  to  detect 
the  target  since  the  loss  is  small  compared  to  the  loss  at  high 
frequencies.  Clearly  the  RCS  of  the  target  in  this  plot  is  close 
to  that  in  plot  (A)  at  the  center  frequency.  These  results  again 
demonstrate  the  dependence  of  buried  target  RCS  on  the  dielec¬ 
tric  contrast  with  and  attenuation  in  the  background  medium. 

The  concept  of  soil  modification  through  the  addition  of  water 
to  obtain  an  “optimal”  homogeneous  soil  water  content  is  next 
considered  in  more  detail.  The  optimal  homogeneous  soil  water 
content  is  defined  here  as  the  value  which  gives  the  largest  peak 
backscattered  field  response  in  the  time  domain.  An  empirical 
model  [15]  is  used  to  estimate  the  relative  permittivity  of  soils 
for  a  given  homogeneous  water  content  and  frequency  and  re¬ 
quires  soil  physical  parameters  such  as  volumetric  moisture  and 
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Optimal  sand  volumetric  water  content  versus  target  depth 


Fig.  8.  Optimal  sand  volumetric  water  content  obtained  in  analytical  study  versus  target  depth. 


soil  textural  composition  as  input  data.  The  analytical  PO  model 
is  used  along  with  the  dielectric  constant  from  this  empirical 
model  to  perform  a  theoretical  study  of  the  maximum  target 
response  for  each  water  content.  Fig.  8  illustrates  optimal  ho¬ 
mogeneous  sand  (bulk  density  =  1.55  g/cm3)  water  contents 
obtained  as  a  function  of  target  depth.  In  this  study,  the  target 
depths  were  varied  from  1  to  8  in  (0.0254  to  0.2032  m),  and 
the  relative  permittivity  of  the  nylon  target  was  assumed  to  be 
3  —  y0.08.  Two  frequency  ranges  (2-6  GHz  and  0.5-1. 5  GHz) 
were  chosen  to  generate  this  plot.  As  observed  from  the  plot, 
optimal  water  contents  decrease  when  frequency  increases  be¬ 
cause  loss  is  more  significant  at  higher  frequencies.  Optimal  ho¬ 
mogeneous  soil  water  contents  also  decrease  when  target  depths 
increase  since  loss  even  in  the  lower  water  content  soil  will  be¬ 
come  significant  for  very  deep  targets,  and  in  many  cases  it  may 
be  difficult  to  obtain  the  optimal  water  content.  However,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  liquid  nitrogen  onto  a  soil  medium  can  reduce  loss  and 
restore  target  visibility  due  to  the  much  smaller  loss  tangents  in 
ice  than  water. 

Fig.  9  illustrates  soil  modification  through  the  addition  of 
water  and  liquid  nitrogen  procedure  proposed  to  locate  targets 
at  a  known  depth.  In  plot  (A)  of  Fig.  9,  a  low  contrast  target  is 
buried  at  a  known  depth  d  in  dry  sand.  Scattered  returns  in  plot 
(A)  would  be  small  due  to  the  small  dielectric  contrast  between 
the  plastic  target  and  dry  sand  medium.  The  second  figure  of 
plot  (A)  shows  the  configuration  after  a  large  amount  of  water 
is  added  onto  the  top  sand  surface.  Scattered  returns  in  this  case 
would  again  be  small  due  to  an  excessive  attenuation  in  the  very 
wet  sand  above  the  target.  Fig.  9  plots  (B)  through  (D)  now  illus¬ 
trate  the  configuration  as  increasing  amounts  of  liquid  nitrogen 
are  added,  so  that  the  frozen  sand  region  above  the  target  extends 
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to  greater  and  greater  depths.  In  plot  (B)  only  a  small  quantity 
of  nitrogen  has  been  added  so  that  loss  in  the  wet  sand  region 
above  the  target  still  causes  excessive  attenuation  and  the  target 
remains  obscured.  In  plot  (C),  an  “optimal”  amount  of  liquid 
nitrogen  has  been  added  so  that  loss  above  the  target  is  mini- 
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Fig.  10.  Image  results  of  time  domain  simulated  scattered  fields  from  PO  model  for  the  configurations  of  Fig.  8  with  6.35  cm  depth  nylon  target,  (a)  Target  in  dry 
soil,  (b)  After  the  addition  of  water  and  a  small  amount  of  liquid  nitrogen,  (c)  After  the  addition  of  an  “optimal”  amount  of  liquid  nitrogen,  (d)  After  the  addition 
of  an  excessive  amount  of  liquid  nitrogen;  field  units  are  defined  as  in  Fig.  5. 


mized,  but  a  large  dielectric  contrast  in  the  region  surrounding 
the  target  remains  to  provide  scattering.  In  plot  (D),  an  exces¬ 
sive  amount  of  nitrogen  has  been  added  and  again  the  target  is 
obscured  due  to  the  low  contrast  between  the  nylon  and  frozen 
sand  media.  If  the  target  depth  is  assumed  known,  the  optimal 
amount  of  nitrogen  to  be  added  can  be  determined  and  cataloged 
for  future  measurements  of  similar  depth  targets.  However,  it  is 
also  clear  from  Fig.  9  that  the  procedure  should  be  applicable 
to  unknown  depth  targets  as  well,  since  nonoptimal  amounts  of 
liquid  nitrogen  do  not  produce  large  target  returns.  Thus,  a  pro¬ 
cedure  in  which  measurements  are  taken  as  gradually  increasing 
amounts  of  liquid  nitrogen  are  added  should  be  sufficient  to  im¬ 
prove  visibility  of  unknown  depth  targets  as  well. 

Image  results  of  time  domain  simulated  scattered  fields 
from  the  PO  model  based  on  the  configurations  of  Fig.  9,  plots 
(A)-(D),  are  shown  in  Fig.  10,  plots  (A)-(D)  for  a  target  at  depth 
6.35  cm.  The  model  was  extended  to  include  multi-layer  effects 
by  generalizing  the  procedure  of  Section  II,  and  reflections 
from  boundaries  between  frozen  and  wet  soils  are  removed  to 
highlight  target  scattering  effects.  In  this  simulation,  the  dielec¬ 
tric  constant  of  “dry”  soil  is  approximated  as  5  —  j  1.25,  the 
dielectric  constant  of  frozen  soil  is  approximated  as  4  —  j'0.5, 
and  the  dielectric  constant  of  wet  soil  is  approximated  as 
17.8  —  jlO.  The  nylon  target  (er  ~  3.15  —  j'0.03)  was  assumed 


to  be  buried  at  6.35  cm  below  soil  surface.  The  thickness  of 
frozen  soil  is  assumed  to  be  2.54  cm  for  configuration  (B), 
5.08  cm  for  configuration  (C),  and  6.35  cm  for  configuration 
(D).  Fig.  10,  plot  (A)  confirms  the  small  scattered  returns 
obtained  from  the  low  contrast  target  in  dry  sand.  Fig.  10  plot 
(B)  illustrates  the  return  for  the  configuration  of  Fig.  9,  plot 
(B);  here  the  small  amount  of  nitrogen  added  is  insufficient 
to  reduce  excessive  background  loss  and  the  target  remains 
obscured.  Fig.  10  plot  (C)  shows  the  greatly  enhanced  target 
response  obtained  in  the  “optimal”  configuration,  in  which  1 .27 
cm  of  wet  sand  remain  above  the  target.  Finally  Fig.  10,  plot 
(D)  shows  smaller  responses  as  the  entire  background  medium 
becomes  frozen. 

To  confirm  the  soil  modification  procedure  through  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  water  and  liquid  nitrogen  suggested  by  the  analyt¬ 
ical  models,  measurements  with  the  dielectric  rod  antenna  GPR 
system  were  performed  using  natural  soil  in  the  backyard  of 
the  ElectroScience  Laboratory.  The  experimental  configuration 
was  the  same  as  described  previously,  and  both  metal  and  nylon 
disks  with  the  same  dimensions  as  discussed  in  Section  II  buried 
at  6.35  cm  depth  were  considered  in  these  measurements.  In 
this  test,  substantial  quantities  of  water  and  liquid  nitrogen  were 
applied  to  ensure  that  soil  properties  were  modified.  Measure¬ 
ments  of  the  targets  were  first  made  with  the  soil  in  its  ini- 
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Fig.  11.  Image  results  of  time  domain  measured  fields  for  dielectric  rod 
antenna  with  6.35  cm  depth  metal  target,  (a)  Target  in  dry  soil,  (b)  After  the 
addition  of  2  gallons  of  water,  (c)  After  the  addition  of  15  liters  of  liquid 
nitrogen;  field  units  are  defined  as  in  Fig.  5. 

tial  state,  and  then  two  gallons  of  water  were  poured  over  an 
area  of  approximately  0.5-m  square  which  contained  the  target. 
Measurements  in  this  “excessively  wet”  configuration  were  then 
taken,  and  finally  approximately  15  of  liquid  nitrogen  were  ap¬ 
plied  over  the  same  area  and  the  final  measurements  made.  Tests 
of  the  nitrogen  penetration  depth  were  made  by  digging  up  the 
soil  after  the  measurements  were  completed,  and  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  penetration  to  approximately  8  cm  was  obtained  with 
this  quantity  of  nitrogen.  Although  the  chemical  amounts  used 
in  this  demonstration  were  substantial,  it  is  expected  that  fur¬ 
ther  studies  can  develop  more  efficient  application  procedures 
that  will  reduce  the  required  quantities. 

Measured  results  for  the  metallic  and  nylon  targets  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Figs.  11  and  12,  respectively  as  images.  These  im¬ 
ages  are  produced  by  plotting  time  domain  measured  fields  as  a 
function  of  antenna  horizontal  position;  the  target  location  was 
known  to  be  between  antenna  positions  60  and  70,  and  results 
are  calibrated  so  that  time  0  nS  corresponds  to  the  top  surface 
of  the  ground.  Returns  observed  from  0  to  0.6  ns  correspond  to 
clutter  and  sidelobe  returns  from  the  strong  surface  reflections 
in  the  measurement;  clutter  reduction  signal  processing  methods 
can  be  applied  to  reduce  these  contributions  [14].  Figs.  11  and 
12  both  contain  three  plots:  plot  (a)  is  the  image  before  any  water 
or  nitrogen  has  been  added,  plot  (b)  is  the  image  after  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  water,  and  plot  (c)  is  image  after  the  addition  of  water  and 
liquid  nitrogen.  Fig.  1 1  plots  (b)  and  (c)  clearly  demonstrate  the 
improved  visibility  of  a  metallic  target  in  excessively  wet  soil 
obtained  after  the  addition  of  liquid  nitrogen.  Even  though  the 
target  is  visible  also  in  the  un-modified  soil,  liquid  nitrogen  ad¬ 
dition  would  be  useful  in  situations  where  the  un-modified  soil 
had  properties  closer  to  the  wet  soil  considered  here.  Results  in 
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Fig.  12.  Image  results  of  time  domain  measured  fields  for  dielectric  rod 
antenna  with  6.35  cm  depth  nylon  target,  (a)  Target  in  dry  soil,  (b)  After  the 
addition  of  2  gallons  of  water,  (c)  After  the  addition  of  15  liters  of  liquid 
nitrogen;  field  units  are  defined  as  in  Fig.  5. 

Fig.  12  are  also  interesting:  a  much  smaller  response  than  the 
metallic  target  is  obtained  in  plot  (a)  with  the  nylon  target,  and 
again  the  response  is  completely  obscured  in  excessively  wet 
soil.  The  enhanced  response  in  part  (c)  again  shows  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  liquid  nitrogen  addition.  The  relative  contributions 
of  reduced  loss  in  the  background  and  increased  dielectric  con¬ 
trast  are  difficult  to  assess  from  this  single  measurement,  but 
these  initial  qualitative  results  demonstrate  that  the  soil  modifi¬ 
cation  techniques  suggested  by  the  analytical  model  should  have 
applicability  to  general  microwave  GPR  systems  for  detecting 
anti-personnel  mines. 

IV.  Summary  and  Conclusion 

The  detection  of  nonmetallic  landmines  with  ground  pene¬ 
trating  radar  through  soil  modification  has  been  presented.  The 
physical  optics  approximation  for  the  RCS  of  a  buried  target  has 
been  derived,  and  results  demonstrate  that  the  RCS  of  a  buried 
target  is  proportional  to  reflection  and  transmission  coefficients 
and  to  attenuation  in  the  background  medium.  The  comparison 
between  analytical  results  from  this  simple  PO  model  and  nu¬ 
merical  results  from  the  method  of  moments  validates  the  model 
for  near  normal  incidence  studies.  Moreover,  the  analytical  data 
is  similar  to  measured  data  from  a  dielectric  rod  antenna  GPR 
system.  Soil  modification  through  an  optimal  homogeneous  soil 
water  content  is  shown  to  improve  target  detection,  but  optimal 
water  contents  decrease  when  the  target  depths  increase  since 
loss  even  in  the  lower  water  content  soil  will  become  signifi¬ 
cant  for  very  deep  targets.  In  many  situations,  it  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  effective  soil  modification  using  water  alone.  Soil 
modification  through  the  addition  of  water  and  liquid  nitrogen 
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was  also  described.  Simulated  results  from  the  PO  model  con¬ 
firm  that  an  “optimal”  amount  of  liquid  nitrogen  should  exist 
to  enhance  target  visibility.  Initial  measurements  with  a  dielec¬ 
tric  rod  antenna  GPR  system  also  demonstrate  that  the  addition 
of  liquid  nitrogen  to  excessively  wet  soils  can  reduce  loss  and 
enhance  target  visibility.  Results  from  this  study  show  poten¬ 
tial  for  soil  modification  techniques  to  improve  target  detec¬ 
tion.  Clearly  the  soil  modification  procedures  described  can  pro¬ 
duce  improvement  to  microwave  GPR  systems  in  two  limiting 
cases:  targets  with  strong  scattering  responses  (i.e.,  metallic)  ob¬ 
scured  by  excessive  loss  in  the  background  medium  and  targets 
whose  dielectric  constant  is  identical  to  that  of  the  background 
medium.  In  addition,  the  soil  modification  techniques  described 
can  potentially  produce  advantages  not  only  in  target  detection 
but  also  in  target  identification,  since  scattered  target  signatures 
should  be  enhanced  under  larger  dielectric  contrasts. 
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Coupled  Canonical  Grid/Discrete  Dipole  Approach 
for  Computing  Scattering  from  Objects  Above  or 

Below  a  Rough  Interface 
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Abstract — A  numerical  model  for  computing  scattering  from  a 
three-dimensional  (3-D)  dielectric  object  above  or  below  a  rough 
interface  is  described.  The  model  is  based  on  an  iterative  method 
of  moments  solution  for  equivalent  electric  and  magnetic  surface 
current  densities  on  the  rough  interface  and  equivalent  volumetric 
electric  currents  in  the  penetrable  object.  To  improve  computa¬ 
tional  efficiency,  the  canonical  grid  method  and  the  discrete  dipole 
approach  (DDA)  are  used  to  compute  surface  to  surface  and  object 
to  object  point  couplings,  respectively,  in  0(N  log  N ),  where  N 
is  the  number  of  surface  or  object  sampling  points.  Two  distinct  it¬ 
erative  approaches  and  a  preconditioning  method  for  the  resulting 
matrix  equation  are  discussed,  and  the  solution  is  verified  through 
comparison  with  a  Sommerfeld  integral-based  solution  in  the  flat 
surface  limit.  Results  are  illustrated  for  a  sample  landmine  detec¬ 
tion  problem  and  show  that  a  slight  surface  roughness  can  modify 
object  backscattering  returns. 

Index  Terms — Electromagnetic  scattering,  ground  penetrating 
radar  (GPR),  radar  cross  section,  rough  surface  scattering. 


I.  Introduction 

ELECTROMAGNETIC  scattering  from  objects  is  affected 
by  the  surrounding  medium.  Many  realistic  geometries  in¬ 
volve  objects  in  the  presence  of  the  ground,  which  is  often  mod¬ 
eled  as  a  planar  dielectric  boundary.  However,  roughness  on  the 
ground  surface  can  potentially  modify  object  scattering  returns 
from  those  with  a  flat  surface,  particularly  in  cases  where  the 
roughness  size  becomes  larger  than  a  fraction  of  the  electromag¬ 
netic  wavelength.  Analysis  of  these  problems  is  complicated 
by  the  many  possible  scattering  interactions  between  the  rough 
surface  and  object;  at  present,  approximate  analytical  solutions 
exist  only  in  the  small  roughness  limit  [1] — [4].  The  development 
of  numerical  models  is  therefore  of  interest  since  these  models 
avoid  any  approximations  and  thus  can  clarify  important  scat¬ 
tering  effects  when  analytical  methods  fail.  The  fact  that  a  com¬ 
bined  object/rough  surface  scattering  model  can  be  applied  to 
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studies  of  landmine  detection  [5],  foliage  and  surface  remote 
sensing  [2],  or  target  detection  and  signal  processing  problems 
[6]  provides  further  motivation  for  model  development. 

Several  previous  numerical  studies  of  scattering  from  objects 
in  the  presence  of  the  ground  have  been  reported.  For  geometries 
with  a  flat  surface  model,  a  Sommerfeld  Green’s  function  can 
be  derived  for  frequency  domain  methods,  and  discretization  is 
required  only  on  the  object  [7],  [8].  Time  domain  studies  of  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  presence  of  flat  boundaries  have  also  been  reported 
[9].  Previous  studies  including  objects  and  surface  roughness 
have  primarily  been  limited  to  one-dimensional  (1-D)  surface 
geometries  (i.e.,  surfaces  having  roughness  only  in  one  hori¬ 
zontal  direction)  [10]— [13]  since  surface  unknowns  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  and  computational  requirements  are  increased.  Problems 
involving  two-dimensional  (2-D)  surfaces  and  3-D  objects  have 
been  considered  only  in  a  small  number  of  studies  [6],  [14]  due 
to  the  large  computational  requirements,  and  have  been  limited 
in  most  cases  to  perfectly  conducting  objects. 

In  this  paper,  an  efficient  numerical  model  is  described  which 
makes  studies  of  scattering  from  a  3-D  dielectric  object  in  the 
presence  of  a  2-D  rough  surface  possible.  The  model  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  used  in  the  perfectly  conducting  object  study  of  [6], 
and  is  based  on  an  iterative  method  of  moments  solution.  The 
integral  equation  formulation  and  resulting  matrix  equation  are 
presented  in  Section  II.  Iterative  solutions  of  the  matrix  equation 
based  on  a  standard  nonstationary  algorithm  [15]  or  based  on  the 
“multiple  interaction’’  iteration  of  [6]  are  then  discussed  in  Sec¬ 
tion  III.  Efficiency  of  the  iterative  solution  is  improved  through 
use  of  the  “canonical  grid"  (CAG)  method  [  16]— [22]  and  the 
discrete -dipole  approximation  (DDA)  [23],  [24]  for  computing 
surface  to  surface  and  object  to  object  point  couplings,  respec¬ 
tively,  as  described  in  Section  IV.  A  sample  application  of  the 
model  to  studies  of  scattering  from  a  subsurface  object  is  then 
illustrated  in  Section  V,  and  final  conclusions  presented  in  Sec¬ 
tion  VI. 

II.  Formulation 

Fig.  1  illustrates  the  geometry  considered:  a  dielectric  object 
with  relative  permittivity  £3  is  located  in  the  presence  (in  this 
case,  below)  of  a  rough  interface  2:  =  f(x,  y)  between  Regions 
1  (relative  permittivity  ei)  and  2  (relative  permittivity  £2).  Inte¬ 
gral  equations  to  determine  time  harmonic  fields  scattered  in  this 
problem  can  be  formulated  in  terms  of  equivalent  electric  and 
magnetic  surface  current  densities  on  the  interface  and  equiva¬ 
lent  electric  volumetric  currents  in  the  object. 
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Z 


Region  1:  eie0»M-0 


z=f(x,y) 


Region  2:  e2  e0’ 


Object  e3  e0,  p0 


Fig.  1 .  Geometry  of  problem:  object  may  be  above  or  below  boundary. 


A.  Surface  Integral  Equations 

For  convenience,  electric  and  magnetic  surface  current  den¬ 
sities  on  the  interface  are  defined  here  as  1  —  ty  N  X  H  i  and 
G  —  —N  X  E i,  respectively,  where  E i  and  H i  are  the  total 
electric  and  magnetic  fields  in  Region  1  on  the  interface,  r/i  is 
the  characteristic  impedance  of  Region  1,  and  N  is  an  upward 
pointing  normal  vector  z  —  x(df  /dx)  —  y(df  /dy).  Following 
the  formulation  of  [25]  and  assuming  an  e~wt  time  dependence, 
integral  equations  for  F  and  G  are 

^  =  N  x  JJ  dx  '  dy ' 

ikigiG+VgixF-  (JJJj  F 

+  Vi N  x  HjnCi  i 
-  ^  =  —N  x  JJ  dx1  dy1 

tki92F-Vg2xG-(^j  |F' 

+  N  x  EjnCt  2 


where  kj  —  fcoi/ey  for  j  —  1---3  is  the  wavenumber 
in  Region  j ;  ko  =  ^i/F-oG)  =  (27t/A)  is  the  free-space 
wavenumber  for  electromagnetic  wavelength  A  and  radian 
frequency  u ;;  and  gj  is  the  free-space  Green’s  function  in 
Region  j 


gj  (r,  f)  = 


eikj\r-r'\ 

47t|r  —  f 


(3) 


where  V  and  V'  denote  the  gradient  operator  in  terms  of 
unprimed  (observation)  and  primed  (source)  coordinates, 
respectively,  and  the  integration  is  over  the  horizontal  projected 
area  A  of  surface  z  =  f(x,  y).  The  incident  fields  Hjnc,  i  and 
Einc  2  describe  fields  which  impinge  from  above  or  below  the 
boundary,  respectively,  and  will  include  contributions  from  the 
fields  Ei.nc  and  Hinc  which  excite  the  problem  (assumed  to 
approach  from  Region  1)  as  well  as  the  dielectric  object.  Use 
of  the  Stratton-Chu  form  and  surface  divergence  operators  in 
(1)  and  (2)  results  in  four  scalar  unknown  functions  (i.e.,  the 
x  and  y  components  of  1  and  G,  from  which  the  z  compo¬ 
nents  can  be  determined)  to  be  found,  as  opposed  to  the  six 
unknown  scalar  function  formulations  which  have  been  used 
previously  [6],  [18],  A  standard  point  matching  discretization 


(i.e.,  surface  currents  assumed  constant  over  a  surface  patch 
and  integral  equations  “tested”  at  a  set  of  points)  is  applied  to 
these  equations  as  described  in  [  16]— [22],  [25],  so  that  surface 
current  divergences  W  •  (F/\N'\)  and  V;  •  (G/\N'\)  can  be 
computed  numerically  using  a  centered  difference  method. 
Examination  of  self  terms  in  (1)  and  (2)  (i.e.,  when  source  and 
observation  points  overlap)  shows  cancellation  of  all  terms 
involving  V/y,  for  surface  patches  modeled  locally  as  tilted 
planes  due  to  symmetries  in  the  integration.  Singularities  in 
the  gj  terms  are  integrable,  and  calculated  efficiently  through 
standard  analytical  subtraction/addition  methods. 


B.  Object  Integral  Equation 


A  dielectric  object  in  Region  j  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
electric  volumetric  current  density  J,  for  which  the  resulting 
integral  equation  is 


E  =  E,: 


dV'iuigogj 


I -RR 


object 

'ik;R  —  1  /= 


m2 


( I  -  3RRj 


■J 


(4) 


where 


R  |r  —  F#|; 

§  ((r-r7(|r-r'|); 

I  unit  dyad; 

Einc>  v  field  which  impinges  upon  the  object  including  con¬ 
tributions  from  electric  and  magnetic  surface  current 
densities  on  the  interface  z  —  f(x,  y)  and  the  field 
which  excites  the  problem  if  the  object  is  located  in 
Region  1. 

In  a  point  discretization  of  J  with  uniform  volume  AU,  (4)  can 
also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  set  of  “dipole  moments”  P  — 
AV J(i/4irejeoU)),  leading  to  a  “discrete  dipole”  representation 
of  equivalent  currents  [23],  Equation  (4)  involves  three  scalar 
unknown  functions:  the  x,  y,  and  z  components  of  J.  Self  terms 
in  this  formulation  are  described  in  [23],  and  replace  the  electric 
field  on  the  left-hand  side  of  (4)  with  P/a  where  a  is  given  by 


a  = 


3AU 

47T 


^-1 

G 

— +  2 


(5) 


VG  / 

Note  that  inhomogeneous  objects  can  also  be  included  in  the 
present  formulation  simply  by  varying  values  of  £3  and  a  for 
points  in  the  object;  homogeneous  objects  are  considered  in  the 
results  shown  for  simplicity. 


C.  Surface  and  Object  Coupling 


Coupling  between  surface  and  object  is  computed  using  for¬ 
mulations  similar  to  (1),  (2),  and  (4).  For  an  object  in  Region 
2,  coupling  from  surface  sources  to  object  observation  points  is 
calculated  from 


E, 


UA 

1  -RR 


dx1  dy'ikig2 

tfo-R  —  1  f= 


klR 2 


dx'  dy'  (72 


tfo-R  —  1 

Ti 


I  -  3  RRj 
(. RxG ) 


■F 
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and  coupling  from  object  sources  to  surface  observation  points 
is  found  by  evaluating  Eu„:_  2  from  the  integral  term  in  (4)  with 
kj  —  k>.  For  an  object  in  Region  1,  surface  source  to  object 
coupling  is  obtained  from 


E, 


,  V  —  E  t ,,  r 

■\l-RR 


JJ  dx'  dy'ikigi 

lklR-1(7-3RR) 


k\R 2 


F 


I A 


dx'dy'gilklR  1  (R  x  G) 
H 


(7) 


where  Eu„:  is  the  electric  field  which  excites  the  problem.  Ob¬ 
ject  source  to  surface  coupling  is  found  from 

rrr  ,,  ikiR  -  1 , 


Rinc.  1  —  R  i 


'  object 


dV'g  1- 


R 


'-(Rx  J)  (8) 


In  many  problems  of  interest,  scattering  from  the  rough  inter¬ 
face  can  be  much  larger  than  that  from  the  dielectric  object  (e.g., 
the  case  of  a  low  contrast  landmine  buried  in  a  lossy  medium). 
In  this  case,  a  matrix  equation  in  terms  of  object  minus  no-ob- 
ject  difference  fields  can  be  formulated  to  clarify  effects  of  the 
object.  If  the  no-object  problem  is  first  solved  through 

[Surface  :  Surface][Fo,  Go]  =  [Q,„c]  (10) 

then  the  object  minus  no-object  currents  can  be  obtained  from 


Surface  :  Surface 

—Object  :  Surface 

—Surface  :  Object 

Object  :  Object 

F-F 0,  G-G0 
J 


where  Hu,c  is  the  magnetic  field  which  excites  the  problem 
corresponding  to  Eu„:. 

In  the  results  to  be  shown,  object  and  surface  points  do  not 
overlap,  so  that  no  singular  terms  in  the  coupling  equations 
are  encountered.  For  geometries  which  do  contain  overlapping 
points,  singularities  can  be  extracted  and  integrated  by  the 
methods  described  for  (1),  (2),  and  (4),  although  this  has  not 
been  performed  in  the  current  implementation. 

D.  Combined  Matrix  Equation 

Combining  the  surface,  object,  and  coupling  equations  results 
in  a  matrix  equation  in  terms  of  F,  G,  and  J.  For  an  object  in 
Region  2,  the  matrix  equation  can  symbolically  be  written  as 


Surface 

:  Surface 

—Object  :  Surface 

—Surface 

:  Object 

Object  :  Object 

'F,  G~ 

Qinc 

J 

0 

where  “Surface  :  Surface”  block  represents  minus  the  integral 
terms  on  the  right-hand  sides  (RHSs)  of  (1)  and  (2).  The  “Ob¬ 
ject  :  Object”  block  represents  minus  the  integral  term  on  the 
RHS  of  (4),  and  “Object :  Surface”  and  “Surface :  Object”  blocks 
are  derived  from  integral  terms  of  the  equations  described  in 
Section  II-C  [written  as  negative  since  they  originally  appear  on 
the  RHSs  of  (1),  (2),  and  (4)].  The  case  for  an  object  in  Region  1 
is  similar  and  will  not  be  separated  in  the  following  discussions. 

The  “Surface :  Surface”  and  “Object :  Surface”  blocks  of  the 
matrix  equation  are  ordered  so  that  the  x  and  y  components  of 
(1)  for  a  single  observation  point  are  following  by  the  x  and  y 
components  of  (2);  this  arrangement  places  the  ±1/2  self  con¬ 
tributions  on  the  diagonal  of  the  “Surface :  Surface”  component 
when  the  F  and  G  unknowns  are  ordered  as  Fx,  Fy,  Gx ,  and 
Gy  for  a  given  source  point  in  the  unknown  vector.  The  RHS 
Qinc  thus  is  ordered  as  x  ■  rjiN  x  Hj.nc,  y  ■  rjiN  x  0,  0 
for  each  surface  observation  point.  The  “Surface :  Object”  and 
“Object :  Object”  blocks  are  arranged  so  that  x ,  y,  and  x  compo¬ 
nents  of  (4)  appear  in  succession  for  a  given  object  observation 
point,  while  the  unknown  vector  contains  successive  ,  Jy,  and 
J,  values  for  a  given  object  source  point.  These  choices  locate 
1  /a  terms  on  the  diagonal  of  the  “Object :  Object”  matrix. 


0 

Surface  :  Object{Fo,  Go} 


(11) 


This  differencing  procedure  is  useful  with  an  iterative  solution 
of  the  matrix  equation,  since  it  insures  that  accuracy  is  retained 
in  object  scattering  effects.  The  surface  only  solution  is  typically 
substantially  less  expensive  than  the  combined  surface/object 
problem  (particularly  with  the  canonical  grid  method  described 
in  Section  IV)  so  that  the  additional  computations  are  tolerable. 

Consideration  of  object  minus  no  object  scattered  fields  also 
demonstrates  an  important  issue  in  interpreting  results  for  com¬ 
bined  surface/object  problems.  Since  object  scattering  is  typi¬ 
cally  discussed  in  terms  of  radar  cross  sections  while  surface 
scattering  is  more  appropriately  described  as  a  cross  section  per 
unit  area,  surface/object  scattering  problems  include  both  stan¬ 
dard  and  area  extensive  geometries  making  the  definition  of  a 
radar  cross  section  ambiguous.  The  results  of  this  paper  treat 
fields  radiated  in  Region  1  by  the  difference  currents  AT’  = 
F  —  Fo,  AG  =  G—  Go  as  equivalent  to  those  radiated  by  an  ob¬ 
ject  in  defining  a  radar  cross  section.  However,  since  these  dif¬ 
ference  currents  contain  object  scattering  but  also  interactions 
between  the  surface  and  object,  a  standard  cross  section  is  not 
obtained  and  results  remain  sensitive  to  the  particular  surface 
geometry  and  incident  field  considered. 


III.  Iterative  Methods 


Since  the  matrix  equation  (9)  for  2-D  surfaces  and  3-D  di¬ 
electric  objects  is  likely  to  contain  a  large  number  of  unknowns, 
direct  inversion  of  (9)  is  computationally  inefficient.  Iterative 
solutions  can  be  developed  based  on  a  multiple  interaction  pro¬ 
cedure  [6]  or  through  an  application  of  standard  nonstationary 
iterative  methods  [15].  The  former  is  accomplished  for  object 
minus  no-object  difference  currents  by  iterating 


7(,!+1) 


[Object  :  Object] 

=  Surface  :  Object  j 


F0  +  A F{n\  G0  +  AG(’!) 


}] 


[Surface  :  Surface]  A p(~n+1\  A G(',!+1') 
=  Object  :  Surface 


(12) 
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with  the  iteration  initialized  through  A =  0,  AG<'°')  =  0. 
The  “Surface  :  Surface”  and  “Object :  Object”  matrix  equations 
are  solved  with  the  nonstationary  algorithm  described  below, 
with  an  initial  guess  for  the  (n  +  l)th  solution  taken  as  the 
nth  solution  to  improve  convergence  at  each  surface  to  object 
iteration.  Since  each  iteration  corresponds  to  an  additional  in¬ 
teraction  between  the  surface  and  object,  the  method  should 
be  expected  to  converge  rapidly  for  cases  lacking  strong  sur¬ 
face/object  interactions.  Convergence  can  be  monitored  in  terms 
of  a  “pseudo-residual”  by  examining  the  norms  of  AF<'n+1'>  — 
AF(’^  and  AG("+1)  -  AG(,!). 

Nonstationary  methods  applied  to  the  combined  object/sur¬ 
face  matrix  equation  (11)  can  potentially  provide  improved 
convergence  properties  for  cases  with  strong  object/surface 
interactions  and  also  converge  in  terms  of  the  absolute  residual 
of  the  matrix  equation.  The  biconjugate  gradient-stabilized 
algorithm  (Bi-CGSTAB)  was  chosen  for  this  paper,  since  it 
has  been  found  effective  in  previous  studies  of  rough  surface 
scattering.  Preconditioning  can  be  beneficial  with  nonstationary 
methods  if  an  approximation  to  the  original  matrix  can  be  found 
which  is  easily  inverted.  This  is  accomplished  for  the  matrix 
of  (11)  by  neglecting  surface/object  coupling  and  employing 
an  approximate  solution  of  the  “Surface :  Surface”  block  based 
on  a  “quasi-physical  optics”  procedure  as  described  in  [21]. 
The  “Object :  Object”  block  of  the  preconditioner  is  solved 
through  another  Bi-CGSTAB  routine  set  with  only  a  moderate 
convergence  accuracy.  The  effectiveness  of  this  preconditioner 
is  determined  by  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  surface  and  object 
unknowns;  for  cases  with  a  much  larger  number  of  surface 
unknowns,  the  “Object :  Object”  solution  is  not  expensive 
and  the  preconditioner  is  warranted.  The  matrix  multiply 
acceleration  methods  described  in  the  next  Section  further 
make  the  preconditioner  effective.  The  results  illustrated  in 
Section  V  were  computed  using  the  combined  object/surface 
matrix  preconditioned  Bi-CGSTAB  algorithm  to  insure  that 
high  accuracy  was  retained;  limited  tests  with  the  surface/object 
iteration  procedure  of  (12)  and  (13)  showed  good  performance 
as  well. 

IV.  Canonical  Grid  and  Discrete  Dipole  Algorithms 

To  improve  computational  efficiency,  the  CAG  [  16]— [22] 
and  DDA  [24]  methods  are  used  to  perform  “Surface :  Surface” 
and  “Object ;  Object”  block  multiplies,  respectively.  Both 
algorithms  are  based  on  use  of  a  uniform  Cartesian  grid  for 
description  of  the  surface  profile  (2-D  grid)  and  dielectric  ob¬ 
ject  (three  dimensional  grid),  and  a  Toeplitz  representation  for 
“Surface :  Surface”  and  “Object :  Object”  matrices  so  that  mul¬ 
tiplies  can  be  performed  using  the  fast  Fourier  transform  (FFT). 
Toeplitz  matrices  are  obtained  for  the  “Surface :  Surface”  block 
by  expanding  matrix  elements  in  a  series  tinder  the  assumption 
of  small  height  difference  relative  to  the  horizontal  separation 
between  points  on  the  surface.  The  number  of  series  terms 
retained  is  a  parameter  of  the  method,  along  with  a  “strong 
distance”  between  points  inside  of  which  the  series  expansion 
is  not  used.  The  method  is  most  effective  for  small  to  moderate 
surface  slopes  and  small  to  moderate  surface  heights  in  terms 
of  A,  for  which  a  small  number  of  series  terms  and  a  small 


strong  distance  are  needed.  Other  surface  scattering  acceler¬ 
ation  techniques  [14],  [26]  are  likely  to  be  more  effective  for 
large  surface  slopes  and  heights,  but  are  unlikely  to  obtain  the 
efficiency  of  the  canonical  grid  method  for  small  to  moderate 
roughness  surfaces.  For  the  “Object :  Object”  block,  the  object 
is  placed  inside  a  uniform  Cartesian  grid  and  volumetric  electric 
current  sources  set  to  zero  in  grid  locations  not  occupied  by  the 
object.  Three-dimensional  FFT  [27]  computations  involve  the 
entire  object  grid,  however,  so  the  acceleration  routine  is  most 
effective  if  the  object  occupies  a  significant  fraction  of  the  grid 
volume;  elongated  Cartesian  grids  can  be  used  if  necessary  to 
insure  that  this  occurs.  Use  of  a  uniform  Cartesian  grid  can 
introduce  “stair-stepping”  errors  in  non-Cartesian  boundaries, 
which  are  alleviated  only  through  increased  sampling  rates. 
Reference  [23]  considers  these  errors  for  a  spherically  shaped 
object  and  shows  that  sampling  rates  from  10  to  20  points 
per  wavelength  in  the  object  are  acceptable.  Both  the  canon¬ 
ical  grid  and  discrete  dipole  methods  provide  0(NslogNs) 
and  0(N0logN0)  multiplies  for  “Surface :  Surface”  and 
“Object :  Object”  calculations,  respectively,  where  Ns  is  the 
number  of  surface  unknowns  and  N0  is  the  number  of  object 
unknowns. 

Note  that  “Surface  :  Object”  and  “Object ;  Surface”  coupling 
matrices  are  not  accelerated  in  the  current  method,  and  therefore 
require  0(NsNo )  computations.  Development  of  FFT-based 
acceleration  methods  for  these  terms  is  complicated  by  the  dif¬ 
fering  sampling  requirements  on  J  and  (F ,  G)  since  differing 
dielectric  media  are  involved.  Use  of  FFT-based  methods  for 
sources  and  observation  points  on  differing  sampling  rate  grids 
would  require  careful  consideration.  Other  matrix  multiply 
acceleration  methods  can  again  avoid  these  problems.  However, 
for  problems  in  which  Ns  A>  N0  acceleration  of  coupling 
matrix  multiplies  will  provide  only  moderate  gains  in  overall 
routine  efficiency. 

V.  Sample  Application:  Scattering  from  a  Buried 
“Landmine” 

Fig.  2  illustrates  a  sample  combined  object/surface  problem: 
a  rectangular  box  dielectric  object  with  dimensions  7.62  cm  x 
7.62  cm  x  2.54  cm  and  relative  permittivity  e3  =  3  +  (0.03  is 
located  7.62  cm  below  an  interface  between  free-space  and  a 
medium  with  relative  permittivity  e2  =  5  +  (1.25.  Scattering 
from  this  object  is  to  be  determined  for  a  field  incident  at  15° 
from  normal  incidence  at  frequencies  from  2  to  5.1  GHz.  Results 
will  be  shown  for  both  flat  and  rough  interfaces  between  Re¬ 
gions  1  and  2.  This  geometry  is  intended  to  model  ground  pen¬ 
etrating  radar  observation  of  a  low  contrast  (i.e.,  plastic)  target 
in  moderately  attenuating  soil;  it  is  clear  that  object  returns  may 
be  quite  small  when  compared  to  potential  interface  scattering 
effects. 

Fig.  2  also  shows  that  a  finite  size  interface  (here, 
1.28  m  x  1.28  m)  between  Regions  1  and  2  is  used  in  the 
model.  To  avoid  artificial  edge  scattering  effects  due  to  this 
truncation,  the  problem  is  excited  by  the  “tapered  wave” 
incident  field  described  in  [17].  This  field  is  designed  to  mimic 
an  incident  plane  wave  but  provides  attenuation  of  incident 
fields  as  surface  edges  are  approached.  For  tapering  parameter 
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Fig.  2.  “Landmine”  detection  geometry  considered. 

g  —  5.333,  the  field  incident  on  surface  edges  is  approximately 
60  dB  lower  than  that  at  the  center,  and  the  object  horizontal 
cross  section  projected  onto  the  flat  interface  is  well  within 
the  3-dB  incident  spot  size.  A  test  of  tapered  wave  influence 
will  be  described  below  through  comparison  with  a  plane  wave 
incidence  Sommerfeld  Green’s  function  code  in  the  flat  surface 
limit. 

A.  Computational  Issues 

Since  the  1.28  m  x  1.28  m  interface  ranges  between  8.5  and 
21.76  free-space  wavelengths  as  the  frequency  is  varied  from 
2  to  5.1  GHz,  the  interface  is  sampled  into  128  X  128  points 
in  the  results  shown.  Although  this  is  somewhat  small  for  the 
higher  frequencies  given  that  the  lower  medium  wavelength  is 
approximately  2.25  times  shorter  than  that  in  free-space,  a  set  of 
comparisons  using  256  x  256  points  showed  only  slight  changes 
in  scattered  cross  sections.  While  a  smaller  number  of  points 
could  be  used  for  the  lower  frequencies,  a  constant  number  of 
points  sampling  the  interface  as  frequency  is  varied  was  chosen 
for  convenience  in  describing  the  rough  surface  profile.  The  re¬ 
sulting  number  of  field  unknowns  on  the  interface  is  65  536. 
The  object  is  sampled  on  a  32  x  32  x  32  point  grid  with  step 
size  3.175  mm  (ranging  from  approximately  1/27  to  1/1 1  of  the 
wavelength  in  the  object  as  frequency  varies),  so  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  occupies  14%  of  the  grid  volume;  again  this  choice  was 
made  for  simplicity  in  initial  tests  but  more  effective  grids  (e.g., 
a  32  x  32  x  8  point  grid)  could  be  used.  The  total  number  of  un¬ 
knowns  for  the  object  is  then  13  824,  and  the  combined  problem 
contains  79  360  unknowns. 

Although  the  problem  considered  can  be  solved  on  a  PC 
level  platform,  total  computing  times  for  the  multiple  cases 
considered  in  this  paper  were  further  reduced  through  use  of 
IBM  SP  parallel  computing  resources  at  the  Maui  High  Per¬ 
formance  Computing  Center  [28].  Since  results  as  a  function 
of  frequency  were  of  interest,  single  frequency  calculations 
were  performed  on  individual  nodes  of  the  parallel  computer 
(comparable  to  PC  platforms)  to  obtain  32  frequencies  between 
2  and  5.1  GHz.  Single  frequency  computing  times  on  a  single 
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Fig.  3.  Object  minus  no  object  radar  cross  sections  for  geometry  of  Fig.  2 
versus  frequency,  H H  polarization.  Comparison  of  CAG/DDA  method  with  a 
Sommerfeld  Green' s  function-based  solution. 

node  ranged  from  approximately  one  to  eight  hours  depending 
on  convergence  parameters  and  the  iterative  method  used; 
attempts  to  optimize  computing  times  have  at  present  not  been 
performed  extensively. 

B.  Validation 

To  validate  the  CAG/DDA  model,  backscattered  radar  cross 
sections  from  the  subsurface  object  were  compared  with  those 
obtained  by  a  Sommerfeld  Green’s  function-based  code  [29]  in 
the  flat  surface  limit.  Fig.  3  illustrates  the  comparison  versus 
frequency  for  HH  polarization,  and  shows  good  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  CAG/DDA  and  Sommerfeld  codes  even  through  a 
relatively  large  variation  in  cross  sections.  Small  cross  section 
values  observed  between  3  and  3.5  GHz  can  be  explained  due  to 
interference  between  reflections  from  the  top  and  bottom  inter¬ 
faces  of  the  target,  as  predicted  through  a  simple  multilayer  re¬ 
flection  coefficient  model.  Some  discrepancies  within  1  dB  are 
observed,  but  are  difficult  to  resolve  due  to  computational  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  Sommerfeld  code  which  is  based  on  direct  matrix 
equation  solution.  The  good  agreement  also  confirms  that  the 
tapered  wave  incident  field  used  in  the  CAG/DDA  model  is  ef¬ 
fectively  modeling  a  plane  wave  incident  field  while  reducing 
surface  edge  scattering  effects. 

C.  Effect  of  a  Slight  Surface  Roughness 

Fig.  4  repeats  the  results  of  Fig.  3  but  includes  a  slight 
surface  roughness  on  the  interface  between  Regions  1  and  2. 
A  Gaussian  random  process  description  of  f(x,  y)  was  used 
with  an  isotropic  Gaussian  correlation  function.  A  surface 
height  standard  deviation  of  3.58  mm  and  correlation  length 
of  3.58  cm  were  chosen;  this  height  standard  deviation  ranges 
from  approximately  1/42  to  1/17  of  the  free-space  wavelength 
so  that  the  roughness  exceeds  limitations  of  the  analytical  small 
perturbation  method  (SPM)  [30]  for  rough  surface  scattering 
only  at  the  highest  frequencies.  Two  terms  in  the  canonical  grid 
series  and  a  “strong  distance”  of  15  points  were  used  to  insure 
accurate  inclusion  of  roughness  effects  in  “Surface :  Surface” 
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Fig.  4.  Effect  of  surface  roughness  on  object  minus  no  object  radar  cross 
sections  versus  frequency,  HH  polarization.  Results  are  illustrated  for  five 
surface  realizations. 

coupling.  Results  were  calculated  for  five  distinct  realizations 
of  the  surface  random  process  and  object  minus  no  object 
“radar  cross  sections”  are  compared  with  the  flat  surface  case 
in  Fig.  4.  The  presence  of  surface  roughness  is  observed  to 
have  only  a  moderate  influence  on  object  backscattering  versus 
frequency,  with  larger  effects  obtained  at  the  higher  frequencies 
where  roughness  is  larger  in  terms  of  the  wavelength.  Although 
further  calculations  could  be  performed  to  obtain  a  Monte 
Carlo  averaged  object  RCS  in  the  presence  of  the  specified 
random  process,  the  single  realization  results  illustrated  are 
also  of  interest  since  they  also  give  some  idea  as  to  the  level  of 
variations  that  may  be  observed  for  a  given  surface  profile. 

An  additional  validation  of  surface  scattering  contributions 
can  be  performed  for  the  problem  considered  through  compar¬ 
ison  of  surface  only  scattering  with  the  SPM.  Fig.  5  shows  the 
comparison  of  in-plane  HH  and  VV  incoherent  bistatic  radar 
cross  sections  (scattering  angle  —15°  indicates  backscattering) 
at  3  GHz  averaged  over  32  surface  realizations.  Results  are 
plotted  in  terms  of  absolute  cross  sections  rather  than  cross  sec¬ 
tions  per  unit  area:  SPM  predictions  are  simply  scaled  by  the 
area  illuminated  by  the  tapered  incident  field  to  obtain  the  curves 
shown.  Note  the  much  larger  surface  scattering  cross  sections 
compared  to  those  of  the  object  in  Fig.  4;  the  low  contrast  target 
and  moderate  attenuation  in  Region  2  produce  this  effect,  even 
with  the  slight  surface  roughness  considered.  Some  discrepan¬ 
cies  between  CAG/DDA  and  SPM  predictions  near  the  forward 
scattering  region  are  observed  due  to  inaccuracies  in  subtraction 
of  the  coherent  forward  scattered  tapered  wave  that  exists  for 
this  slight  surface  roughness.  Overall,  however,  the  good  agree¬ 
ment  obtained  validates  the  CAG/DDA  method  developed  for 
calculation  of  both  object  and  surface  scattering. 

A  final  illustration  of  combined  object/surface  scattering 
effects  is  provided  in  Fig.  6,  which  plots  the  envelope  of 
time  domain  backscattered  fields  obtained  from  2  to  5.1  GHz 
data  for  the  flat  surface  case  and  one  of  the  rough  surfaces. 
Object  scattering  cross  sections  are  observed  to  return  later 
in  time,  as  expected,  and  again  to  have  significantly  lower 


Fig.  5.  Average  in-plane  incoherent  surface  bistatic  scattering  cross  sections. 
SPM  results  are  included  for  comparison. 


Fig.  6.  Envelope  of  time  domain  HH  backscattered  fields  for  geometry  of 
Fig.  2. 


amplitudes  than  rough  surface  scattering  contributions.  Surface 
roughness  effects  are  observed  to  have  only  a  moderate  effect 
on  time  domain  object  cross  sections;  results  with  other  surface 
realizations  show  similar  levels  of  differences.  The  comparison 
of  Fig.  6  demonstrates  the  typical  problem  of  small  object 
scattering  in  the  presence  of  much  larger  surface  clutter  for 
ground  penetrating  radar  systems.  Effective  signal  processing 
algorithms  are  thus  required  to  detect  these  objects. 


VI.  Conclusions 

The  CAG/DDA  model  presented  makes  numerical  calcula¬ 
tion  of  combined  surface/dielectric  object  geometries  relatively 
efficient,  and  can  be  applied  to  many  areas  of  current  interest. 
Further  improvements  of  the  method  can  be  obtained  through 
acceleration  of  “Surface  :  Object”  and  “Object :  Surface”  mul¬ 
tiplies  with  FFT-based  methods  or  other  techniques,  and  also 
through  further  tests  to  optimize  parameter  choices  for  the  algo¬ 
rithm.  The  results  shown  illustrate  the  importance  of  including 
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both  object  and  surface  scattering  contributions.  Evaluations  of 
analytical  models  for  surface/object  interactions  [  1]— [4]  are  also 
possible  with  the  method,  and  insights  obtained  from  further 
studies  should  enable  improved  analytical  models  to  be  created. 
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TABLE  1  Effect  of  the  Counterclockwise  Winding  of  the  Parasitic  QHA  onthe  Performance  of  the  Axial  Ratio  and  HPBW 


Pitch  Angle 
(a) 

Length  of  Copper  Wires 
(Normalized  to  A) 

With  Printed 
Copper  Strips 

ResonantFrequency 

(GHz) 

Bandwidth  with  AR  <  3  dB 
(MHz) 

HPBW 

30° 

0.936 

Yes 

3 

81.3 

54° 

0.936 

No 

3 

40.5 

38° 

35° 

0.75 

Yes 

2.67 

60.3 
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No 

2.67 
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41° 

40° 

0.5 
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3.17 

80.2 

39° 

0.5 

No 

3.17 

39.9 
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Yes 

3.64 
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o 

00 
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0.5 

No 

3.64 
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52° 
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Yes 

2.67 

55.8 

79° 
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No 

2.67 

20.8 
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Figure  4  Radiation  pattern  of  configurations  in  a  counterclockwise 

winding  at  /  =  0.5A  and  a  —  45°  at  3.64  GHz.  .  LHCP  of  the 

QHA  with  parasitic  strips,  .  LHCP  of  the  QHA  without 

parasitic  strips,  -  RHCP  of  the  QHA  with  parasitic  strips,  - 

RHCP  of  the  QHA  without  parasitic  strips 


use  of  a  parasitic  copper  strip  QHA  is  still  under  investiga¬ 
tion. 

4.  CONCLUSIONS 

A  novel  QHA  with  a  second  parasitic  QHA  is  proposed  and 
intensively  studied.  It  is  found  that  the  return  loss  can  be 
reduced  from  —  28  to  —  47  dB,  and  the  impedance  bandwidth 
(with  SWR  <  2)  can  be  broadened  to  39%.  The  bandwidth 
with  circular  polarization  can  also  be  significantly  increased. 
The  HPBW  of  the  radiation  pattern  can  be  increased  from  53 
to  68°.  This  compact  antenna  is  ready  for  use  in  mobile 
satellite  communications. 
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ABSTRACT:  A  study  of  scattering  from  a  dielectric  object  located  above 
a  half  space  is  performed  to  clarify  the  accuracy  of  a  “four-path”  model 
which  includes  single  scattering  effects  only.  An  iterative  method-of- 
moments  solution  is  used  for  comparison,  and  both  frequency-  and  time- 
domain  examples  are  illustrated  to  clarify  the  scattering  interactions 
which  occur.  ©  2001  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.  Microwave  Opt  Tech- 
nol  Lett  30:  130-134,  2001. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

Many  practical  geometries  for  radar  applications  involve  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  presence  of  the  Earth  surface.  Although  the 
ground  surface  typically  has  complex  features  such  as  vegeta¬ 
tion,  surface  roughness,  or  dielectric  constant  variations,  in 
many  cases,  these  effects  can  be  neglected,  and  the  surface  of 
the  Earth  can  be  modeled  as  a  planar  boundary  between  free 
space  and  a  homogeneous  dielectric  medium.  Electromag¬ 
netic  scattering  from  objects  above  a  half  space  has  been 
studied  extensively,  but  analytical  solutions  are  not  readily 
available  due  to  the  complexity  of  the  half-space  Green’s 
function.  A  simple  “four-path”  approximate  model  which 
includes  only  single  scattering  effects  has  been  widely  applied 
[1-4],  but  the  accuracy  of  this  model  has  not  been  explored  in 
detail.  Numerical  solutions  which  include  all  scattering  inter¬ 
actions  have  also  been  developed  [5-7],  but  insight  into  the 
scattering  process  is  not  directly  provided  by  these  tech¬ 
niques.  An  analysis  of  numerical  model  results  to  clarify  the 
important  scattering  mechanisms  would  therefore  be  useful 
for  improving  understanding  and  for  testing  the  simple  four- 
path  model. 
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In  this  paper,  an  examination  of  the  four-path  model  is 
performed  through  comparison  with  results  from  an  efficient 
numerical  model  for  scattering  from  a  three-dimensional 
dielectric  object  in  the  presence  of  a  dielectric  half  space. 
Results  in  both  frequency  and  time  domains  are  illustrated  to 
allow  distinct  scattering  interactions  to  be  compared.  Results 
show  the  four-path  model  to  provide  reasonable  predictions, 
although  higher  order  interactions  are  also  observed  in  nu¬ 
merical  model  data.  The  following  section  describes  the  nu¬ 
merical  model  used,  and  Section  3  discusses  the  example 
problem  considered.  A  description  of  the  computational  is¬ 
sues  involved  follows  in  Section  4,  and  results  are  presented 
in  Section  5. 

2.  NUMERICAL  MODEL 

Figure  1  illustrates  the  basic  geometry  considered  in  this 
paper:  a  dielectric  object  with  relative  complex  permittivity  e3 
is  located  above  an  interface  between  free  space  and  a 
dielectric  half  space  with  relative  complex  permittivity  e2-  A 
method-of-moments  formulation  of  this  problem  typically 
would  be  based  on  use  of  the  half-space  Green’s  function,  so 
that  unknowns  would  be  required  only  on  the  dielectric 
object.  However,  the  current  study  applies  an  algorithm  [8] 
which  places  volumetric  electric  current  unknowns  inside  the 
dielectric  object  and  electric  and  magnetic  surface  current 
unknowns  on  the  dielectric  boundary,  allowing  use  of  the 
simpler  unbounded  medium  Green’s  function.  This  model 
was  developed  for  studies  of  scattering  from  objects  in  the 
presence  of  rough  surfaces,  for  which  the  half-space  Green’s 
function  formulation  is  invalid. 

Although  the  current  model  will  clearly  have  an  increased 
number  of  unknowns  when  compared  to  a  half-space  Green’s 
function  method,  the  efficiency  of  the  formulation  still  allows 
solutions  to  be  obtained  in  a  reasonable  time.  Computational 
efficiency  is  achieved  through  the  use  of  an  iterative  solution 
of  the  moment-method  matrix  equation  (using  the  bi- 
CGSTAB  algorithm  [9])  and  through  application  of  the 
canonical  grid  (CAG)  [10-11]  and  discrete-dipole  approxima¬ 
tion  (DDA)  [12-13]  methods  for  computing  surface-to-surface 
and  object-to-object  point  couplings,  respectively,  in  order 
N  log  N  computations,  where  N  is  the  number  of  surface  or 
object  unknowns.  A  detailed  description  of  the  algorithm  is 
provided  in  [8]. 


Object  s3  eQ,  ^ 


Region  1 :  z=0 


Region  2:  e2  £0>  M-0 

Figure  1  Geometry  of  problem 


3.  EXAMPLE  PROBLEM 

A  dielectric  rectangular  box  with  dimensions  7.62  cm  X  7.62 
cm  X  2.54  cm  (thickness)  and  relative  permittivity  e3  =  3  + 
t'0.03  is  used  as  the  object  in  the  results  illustrated  below.  The 
center  of  the  box  is  located  7.62  cm  above  an  interface 
between  free  space  and  a  medium  with  relative  permittivity 
e2  =  5  +  t'1.25.  Scattering  from  this  object  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  for  a  field  incident  at  either  15  or  45°  from  normal 
incidence  at  frequencies  from  2  to  5.1  GHz. 

Because  the  model  used  places  unknowns  on  the  dielectric 
interface  between  regions  one  and  two,  the  interface  consid¬ 
ered  must  be  of  finite  size.  A  1.28  m  X  1.28  m  interface  is 
used,  and  artificial  edge  scattering  effects  are  avoided  through 
use  of  the  “tapered-wave”  incident  field  described  in  [14]. 
This  field  is  designed  to  mimic  an  incident  plane  wave,  but 
provides  attenuation  of  incident  fields  as  surface  edges  are 
approached.  For  tapering  parameter  g  =  3.333,  the  field  inci¬ 
dent  on  the  surface  edges  is  approximately  24  dB  lower  than 
that  at  the  center,  and  the  object  horizontal  cross  section 
projected  onto  the  flat  interface  is  well  within  the  3  dB 
incident  spot  size.  A  test  of  tapered-wave  influence  will  be 
described  below  through  comparison  with  a  plane-wave  inci¬ 
dence  half-space  Green’s  function  code. 

Figure  2  illustrates  the  scattering  mechanisms  considered 
in  the  approximate  four-path  model,  which  includes  only  a 
single  scattering  interaction  with  the  dielectric  object.  Path  1 
is  a  standard  backscattering  path,  and  is  calculated  as  though 
the  object  were  located  in  free  space.  Paths  2  and  3  involve  a 
bistatic  scatter  from  the  object  (again  computed  as  if  the 
object  were  in  free  space)  and  a  reflection  from  the  bound¬ 
ary,  so  an  appropriate  reflection  coefficient  must  be  included 
in  the  scattered  field  amplitude.  Note  that,  since  these  two 
paths  are  identical  under  time  reversal,  their  contributions 
are  equal.  Path  4  involves  two  reflections  from  the  interface 
and  a  backscatter  from  the  bottom  surface  of  the  object. 
Since  the  object  considered  in  this  example  is  symmetric  in  z, 
paths  1  and  4  involve  the  same  object  scattering  coefficient. 
The  four-path  model  represents  scattering  from  an  object  in 
the  presence  of  a  dielectric  boundary  as  the  sum  of  these 
four  mechanisms,  including  appropriate  phase  shifts  due  to 
the  excess  path  lengths  traveled  in  paths  2-4. 

4.  COMPUTATIONAL  ISSUES 

Since  the  1.28  m  X  1.28  m  interface  ranges  between  8.5  and 
21.76  free-space  wavelengths  as  the  frequency  is  varied  from 
2  to  5.1  GHz,  the  interface  is  sampled  into  256  X  256  points 
in  the  results  shown.  Although  this  is  somewhat  small  for  the 
higher  frequencies  given  that  the  lower  medium  wavelength 
is  approximately  2.25  times  shorter  than  that  in  free  space,  a 
set  of  comparisons  using  512  X  512  points  showed  only  slight 
changes  in  scattered  cross  sections.  While  a  smaller  number 
of  points  could  be  used  for  the  lower  frequencies,  a  constant 
number  of  points  sampling  the  interface  as  the  frequency  is 
varied  was  chosen  for  convenience.  The  resulting  number  of 
field  unknowns  on  the  interface  is  262,144.  The  object  is 
sampled  on  a  32  X  32  X  8  point  grid  with  step  size  3.175  mm 
(ranging  from  approximately  1/27  to  1/11  of  the  wavelength 
in  the  object  as  the  frequency  varies),  resulting  in  a  total 
number  of  13,824  object  unknowns.  The  combined  problem 
thus  contains  approximately  276,000  unknowns. 

Although  the  problem  considered  can  be  solved  on  a  PC 
level  platform,  total  computing  times  for  the  multiple  cases 
considered  in  this  paper  were  further  reduced  through  use  of 
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(C)  (d) 


Figure  2  Scattering  mechanisms  of  four-path  model,  (a)  Path  1. 
(b)  Path  2.  (c)  Path  3.  (d)  Path  4 


IBM  SP  parallel  computing  resources  at  the  Maui  High 
Performance  Computing  Center  [15].  Since  results  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  frequency  were  of  interest,  single-frequency  calcula¬ 
tions  were  performed  on  individual  nodes  of  the  parallel 
computer  (comparable  to  PC  platforms)  to  obtain  32  frequen¬ 
cies  between  2  and  5.1  GHz.  Single -frequency  computing 
times  on  a  single  node  were  approximately  2  h;  attempts  to 
optimize  computing  times  have,  at  present,  not  been  per¬ 
formed  extensively.  Note  that  these  times  compare  favorably 
with  half-space  Green’s  function  codes  due  to  the  extensive 
computational  time  required  for  calculation  of  the  half-space 
Green’s  function. 

Four-path  model  contributions  were  calculated  using  an 
object  in  free-space  DDA  code  [12-13]  with  the  same  grid  as 
in  the  combined  surface/object  code.  The  smaller  number  of 
unknowns  in  the  object-only  problem  allows  a  complete  solu¬ 
tion  for  all  32  frequencies  to  be  obtained  within  10  min  on  a 
700  MHz  Pentium  III  PC.  The  dramatic  decrease  in  time  for 
these  computations  indicates  the  motivation  for  use  of  the 
four-path  model;  development  of  approximate  solutions  for 
scattering  from  an  object  above  a  half  space  is  also  possible 
with  the  four-path  model  if  an  approximate  theory  for  bistatic 
scattering  from  an  object  in  free  space  is  available. 

5.  RESULTS 

Figure  3  illustrates  HH  polarized  backscattering  cross  sec¬ 
tions  versus  frequency  for  an  incidence  angle  of  15°.  For 
validation,  predictions  from  the  ESP5  half-space  Green’s- 
function-based  code  [16]  are  included  for  comparison  at  a 
subset  of  the  computed  frequencies;  good  agreement  is  ob¬ 
served,  indicating  that  tapered-wave  effects  are  not  altering 
object  cross  sections  significantly.  Some  discrepancies  within 
1  dB  are  observed,  but  are  difficult  to  resolve  due  to  compu¬ 
tational  limitations  of  the  half-space  code  which  is  based  on 
direct  matrix  equation  solution.  Results  from  the  four-path 
model  are  also  included,  and  show  good  agreement  with 
numerical  results.  This  comparison  indicates  that  the  four- 
path  model  captures  the  dominant  scattering  mechanisms  of 
the  problem,  although  discrepancies  of  up  to  3.3  dB  and  an 
error  standard  deviation  (in  decibel  values)  of  1.2  dB  indicate 
that  multiple  interaction  effects  not  captured  by  the  four-path 
model  may  be  significant  in  some  cases. 

Figure  4  illustrates  the  same  comparisons  for  45°  inci¬ 
dence  and  for  both  HH  and  W  cross  sections.  Polarization 
effects  should  be  expected  to  become  more  important  as  the 
incidence  angle  increases  due  to  polarized  object  scattering 


Figure  3  HH  polarized  radar  cross  sections  versus  frequency  for 
15°  incidence.  Comparison  of  method-of-moments  solution  with 
four-path  model  and  ESP5  half-space  Green’s  function  solution 


effects,  and  due  to  the  difference  between  vertical  and  hori¬ 
zontal  half-space  reflection  coefficients  at  larger  incidence 
angles.  Results  indeed  show  significant  differences  between 
HH  [plot  (a)]  and  W  [plot  (b)]  results,  and  again  the  current 
model  provides  excellent  agreement  with  the  half-space 
Green’s  function  code.  The  error  of  the  four-path  model 
increases  compared  to  Figure  3,  with  maximum  errors  of 
approximately  6.5  dB  for  both  HH  and  W  results,  and  with 
error  standard  deviations  of  approximately  2.1  and  2.6  dB, 
respectively.  Note  that  the  four-path  model  tends  to  overpre¬ 
dict  numerical  model  HH  cross  sections;  the  mean  error 
(again  in  decibel  values)  is  2.85  dB.  These  results  continue  to 
indicate  that  the  four-path  model  captures  dominant  scatter¬ 
ing  effects,  but  neglects  some  mechanisms  which  may  be 
significant, 

To  further  explore  the  important  scattering  mechanisms, 
Figures  5  and  6  plot  time-domain  backscattered  fields  corre- 


Figure  4  Radar  cross  sections  versus  frequency  for  45°  incidence. 
Comparison  of  method-of-moments  solution  with  four-path  model 
and  ESP5  half-space  Green’s  function  solution,  (a)  HH.  (b)  W 
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Figure  5  Envelope  of  HH  time-domain  backscattered  fields  for  15° 
incidence.  Comparison  of  method  of  moments  with  four-path  model 


sponding  to  the  results  for  Figures  3  (15°  incidence)  and  4 
(45°  incidence),  respectively.  The  envelope  of  backscattered 
fields  in  decibels  is  illustrated  in  these  figures,  obtained  from 
an  inverse  FFT  after  applying  a  Kaiser-Bessel  window  func¬ 
tion  with  parameter  /3  =  6.  Time  zero  is  defined  at  the  origin 
of  the  half  space,  so  object  scattering  returns  appear  at  times 
less  than  zero.  Four-path  model  results  are  included  in  these 
plots  for  each  individual  path  as  well  as  their  combination; 
individual  path  results  show  the  early  time  return  from  the 
object  in  path  1,  the  bistatic  returns  of  paths  2  and  3  around 
time  0,  and  path  4  returns  at  longer  time  delays,  as  expected. 
Note  in  Figure  5  that  the  bistatic  contribution  of  paths  2  and 
3  is  more  significant  than  the  direct  object  backscatter  due  to 
the  relatively  low  contrast  of  the  object,  which  results  in  the 
majority  of  energy  remaining  in  the  near-forward  scattering 
region.  In  all  cases,  excellent  agreement  with  numerical  model 
results  is  obtained  at  early  times  where  object  only  effects 
dominate  scattering  returns.  However,  some  differences  are 


observed  around  time  zero,  which  become  larger  for  the  45° 
cases,  and  particularly  in  vertical  polarization.  Longer  time- 
delayed  results  show  significant  differences  in  all  cases. 

Several  higher  order  object-surface  interaction  mecha¬ 
nisms  can  be  proposed  to  explain  these  differences.  In  partic¬ 
ular,  a  path  in  which  the  incident  field  is  scattered  by  the 
target  into  a  direction  propagating  normally  onto  the  half 
space,  reflected,  and  then  rescattered  by  the  object  into  the 
backscattering  direction  would  produce  contributions  around 
time  zero.  Multiple  reflections  between  the  bottom  surface  of 
the  target  and  the  half  space  would  then  appear  at  later 
times,  beginning  with  the  approximate  time  of  path  4.  Each 
proposed  higher  order  mechanism  also  has  a  corresponding 
set  of  four-paths,  leading  to  further  time-delayed  contribu¬ 
tions. 

6.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  of  this  paper  demonstrate  that  the  basic  premise 
of  the  four-path  model  for  scattering  from  an  object  above  a 
half  space  is  valid,  but  that  higher  order  effects  can  be 
significant  in  some  cases  which  reduce  four-path  model  accu¬ 
racy.  Clearly,  the  geometry  of  the  target  and  its  location 
relative  to  the  half  space  will  play  an  important  role  in  the 
relevance  of  higher  order  mechanisms;  the  example  illus¬ 
trated  here  is  one  for  which  higher  order  interactions  should 
be  moderately  strong.  Time-domain  backscattered  returns 
allowed  four-path  model  terms  to  be  distinguished,  and 
showed  higher  order  mechanisms  to  become  more  important 
as  time  delays  increase. 
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Figure  6  Envelope  of  time-domain  backscattered  fields  for  45° 
incidence.  Comparison  of  method  of  moments  with  four-path  model, 
(a)  HH.  (b)  W 
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ABSTRACT:  A  new  design  of  two  stacked  shorted  patch  antennas 
integrated  on  the  same  microwave  substrate  for  DCS  and  WLAN 
dual-band  operations  is  presented.  The  two  antennas  together  occupy  a 
small  area  of  19  X  28.5  mm2,  and  the  heights  for  the  DCS  and  WLAN 
antennas  are  10  and  5.2  mm,  respectively.  Details  of  the  measured 
antenna  performances  are  presented.  ©  2001  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Microwave  Opt  Technol  Lett  30:  134-136,  2001. 

Key  words:  stacked  shorted  patch  antenna;  dual-band  operation; 

DCS  operation;  WLAN  operation 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Stacked  shorted  patch  antennas  can  have  enhanced  imped¬ 
ance  bandwidths  compared  to  a  regular  single-layer  shorted 
patch  antenna,  and  several  promising  designs  have  been 
reported  [1-3].  These  available  designs,  however,  are  mainly 
for  single-band  operation.  In  this  paper,  we  present  a  new 
design  for  integrating  two  stacked  shorted  patch  antennas  on 
the  same  microwave  substrate  to  perform  DCS  (digital  com¬ 
munication  system,  1710-1880  MHz)  and  WLAN  (wireless 
local-area  network,  2400-2485  MHz)  operations.  The  two 
antennas,  having  separate  feeding  ports,  are  integrated  in  a 
compact  configuration,  and  meet  the  bandwidth  requirements 
for  the  DCS  and  WLAN  operations,  respectively.  Details  of 


the  antenna  design  are  described,  and  experimental  results  of 
a  constructed  prototype  are  presented  and  discussed. 

2.  ANTENNA  DESIGN 

Figure  1  shows  the  proposed  compact  configuration  of  two 
stacked  shorted  patch  antennas  for  DCS  and  WLAN  opera¬ 
tions.  The  side  views  of  the  DCS  and  WLAN  antennas  are, 
respectively,  shown  in  Figure  1(a)  and  (b).  Figure  1(c)  depicts 
the  top  view  of  the  integrated  configuration  of  the  two 
antennas,  whose  lower  or  driven  patches  are  printed  on  the 
same  microwave  substrate  (thickness  3.2  mm  and  relative 
permittivity  4.4  in  this  design)  and  short  circuited  to  the  same 
ground  plane  through  the  microwave  substrate.  Six  and  four 
shorting  pins,  symmetrically  arranged  close  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  shorted  edge,  are  used  for  short  circuiting  the  lower 
patches  of  the  DCS  and  WLAN  antennas  to  the  ground 
plane,  respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  the  upper  or  parasitic 
patches  of  the  two  antennas  are  short  circuited  to  the  same 
ground  plane  using  a  single  shorting  pin  at  the  center  of  the 
shorted  edge.  The  region  between  the  shorted  lower  and 
upper  patches  is  an  air  layer,  and  plastic  posts  (not  shown  in 
the  figure)  are  used  for  supporting  the  upper  patch  above  the 
lower  one.  Also  note  that  separate  coax  feeds  are  used  for 
the  two  antennas,  and  the  feed  position  is  selected  along  the 
center  line  of  the  lower  patch. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  compact  integrated  configuration  for 
the  two  antennas,  the  lower  patch  of  the  DCS  antenna  is 
transformed  to  have  an  L  shape,  which  effectively  reduces  the 
required  lower  patch  length  to  be  19  mm  (without  the  patch 
shape  transformation,  the  required  lower  patch  is  about 
23  mm),  and  placed  close  to  that  of  the  WLAN  antenna  with 
a  small  gap  of  2  mm.  This  arrangement  makes  the  two 
antennas  together  occupy  a  small  area  of  19  X  28.5  mm2.  As 


(c) 


Figure  1  (a)  Side  view  of  the  stacked  shorted  patch  antenna  for 

DCS  operation,  (b)  Side  view  of  the  stacked  shorted  patch  antenna 
for  WLAN  operation,  (c)  Top  view  of  the  DCS  and  WLAN  antennas 
integrated  on  the  same  microwave  substrate.  Dimensions  given  in  the 
figures  are  in  millimeters,  and  the  ground-plane  size  is  50  X  50  mm2 
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Abstract:  Rough  surface  scattering  theories  are  investigated  through  analysis  of  radar  images. 
Backscatter  results  from  10  ~  14  GHz  under  tapered  wave  illumination  are  considered  for  1-D  ran¬ 
dom  rough  surface  realizations  which  satisfy  an  impedance  boundary  condition.  Back-projection 
tomography  is  applied  to  form  2-D  synthetic  aperture  radar  images  from  deterministic  surface 
scattered  field  data  at  multiple  incidence  angles  and  frequencies.  Numerical  predictions  of  surface 
backscattered  fields  are  obtained  from  an  accelerated  forward-backward  method,  and  the  resulting 
images  are  compared  with  those  obtained  from  approximate  scattering  theories  such  as  the  physical 
optics  (PO)  approximation,  the  small  slope  approximation  (SSA)  and  the  non-local  SSA  (NLSSA). 
The  resulting  radar  images  illustrate  scattering  sources  associated  with  single  and  multiple  scatter¬ 
ing  on  the  boundary,  and  a  ray  tracing  analysis  confirms  the  locations  of  time-delayed  image  points 
due  to  double  reflections.  For  single  scattering  effects,  images  demonstrate  excellent  agreement 
between  analytical  and  numerical  methods  in  both  horizontal  and  vertical  polarizations.  For  sur¬ 
faces  with  rms  height  2.0  cm  and  correlation  length  7.5  cm  at  normal  incidence,  multiple  scattering 
effects  are  observed  and  successfully  captured  when  the  lowest  order  NLSSA  is  employed. 
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1  Introduction 


In  recent  years  extensive  studies  of  rough  surface  scattering  have  been  conducted  to  develop  ac¬ 
curate  and  efficient  models  valid  over  a  wide  range  of  incident  and  scattering  angles.  Several 
analytical  approaches  have  shown  promising  results  for  specified  ranges  of  surface  statistics  [1,2]. 
No  approximate  solution,  however,  clearly  explains  all  possible  scattering  mechanisms,  and  each 
approximation  is  limited  to  a  particular  range  of  surface  roughness  or  electromagnetic  parameters. 
Evaluation  of  analytical  theories  is  typically  based  on  results  for  average  cross  sections.  However, 
data  averaged  over  surface  realizations  does  not  provide  a  detailed  description  of  surface  scattering 
phenomena,  so  that  detailed  investigations  of  the  scattering  physics  captured  by  the  approximate 
theories  have  not  been  performed.  Due  to  the  lack  of  information  on  the  physical  behavior  of  scat¬ 
tering  from  rough  surfaces,  a  more  descriptive  approach  can  be  helpful  to  understand  the  existing 
theories. 

Imaging  techniques  have  been  widely  used  in  other  areas  of  electromagnetics  as  a  tool  for  analysis 
and  understanding  of  scattering  and  propagation  phenomena.  For  example,  studies  of  natural  target 
scattering  have  used  high-resolution  radar  images  to  identify  small  foliage  targets  [3-6].  Imaging 
techniques  to  assist  in  separating  buried  targets  from  surface  clutter  are  also  of  interest  in  subsurface 
target  detection  problems  [7, 8] .  The  advantages  of  imaging  techniques  for  improving  understanding 
motivate  the  use  of  high  resolution  imaging  for  studies  of  rough  surface  scattering  phenomena  [9] . 

Although  computational  requirements  in  image  analysis  are  compounded  by  the  need  for  data 
at  multiple  frequencies  and  aspect  angles,  advances  in  computing  facilities  and  the  recent  devel¬ 
opment  of  efficient  numerical  methods  for  backscatter  predictions  enable  radar  image  formation 
with  numerical  scattering  models.  Images  formed  from  numerical  scattering  models  can  be  used 
as  a  reference  solution  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  existing  analytical  models  such  as  the 
small  slope  approximation  (SSA)  and  the  non-local  SSA  (NLSSA).  Recent  studies  have  proven 
the  success  of  these  approximations  in  terms  of  average  radar  cross  sections  and  for  surfaces  with 
moderate  rms  slopes  [10-17]. 

In  this  paper,  high  spatial  resolution  radar  images  of  a  single  realization  of  a  Gaussian  random 
process  surface  are  formed  using  both  approximate  and  numerical  surface  scattering  models.  In 
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Section  2,  the  scattering  geometry  is  described,  and  a  brief  review  of  the  analytical  and  numerical 
methods  to  be  evaluated  is  presented,  followed  by  a  description  of  the  2-D  synthetic  aperture  radar 
(SAR)  image  formation  procedure.  Images  from  the  scattering  models  are  compared  in  Section  3, 
including  a  discussion  of  the  performance  of  the  approximate  theories.  A  summary  and  conclusions 
are  presented  in  Section  4. 


2  Scattering  geometry  and  background  theories 


A.  Problem  geometry  and  incident  field 


Figure  1  illustrates  the  scattering  geometry  of  a  typical  1-D  rough  surface,  z  —  fix),  described  as 
a  realization  of  a  Gaussian  random  process  with  a  Gaussian  correlation  function.  Surface  statistics 
can  be  characterized  by  the  rms  height  (er)  and  correlation  length  (Zc).  The  rms  slope  (s)  of  the 
surface  is  proportional  to  the  ratio  of  the  two  parameters  (s  —  \/r2a/lc)  for  a  Gaussian  spectrum. 
The  medium  is  assumed  to  be  described  by  an  impedance  boundary  condition  with  a  relative 
permittivity  of  (39.7  +  *40.2). 

A  single  surface  realization  is  used  in  this  paper,  generated  with  rms  height  1.25  cm  and  cor¬ 
relation  length  7.5  cm.  A  larger  amplitude  version  of  this  surface  is  also  employed  by  multiplying 
the  original  surface  amplitude  by  1.6  to  obtain  an  rms  height  of  2.0  cm.  The  resulting  rms  slopes 
for  the  two  surfaces  become  0.236  (13.28°)  and  0.377  (20.66°),  respectively. 

The  length  of  the  surface  profile  studied  is  L  =  1.92  meters  (64A  at  10  GHz).  To  avoid  scattering 
effects  from  surface  edges,  a  Gaussian  “tapered  wave”  [18]  is  used  as  the  incident  field.  According 
to  the  criterion  described  in  [19],  a  64 A  surface  with  tapering  parameter  g  —  L/ 5  is  sufficient  to 
provide  accurate  surface  scattering  calculations  up  to  the  maximum  55°  incidence  angle  considered 
in  this  paper. 

Scattering  cross  sections  under  tapered  wave  illumination  are  obtained  for  the  analytical  theories 
through  a  superposition  of  plane  wave  responses  with  a  Gaussian  weighting  in  the  spectral  domain: 


sifiixi  ksx)  —  0  , —  /  ^si^ix  T  kx,  ksx)e  ^  x^l  ^  dkx ,  (1) 

j  —  OO 

where  ips  is  the  scattered  field  under  uniform  plane  wave  excitation,  g  —  Lj 5  determines  the  taper 
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size  of  the  incident  field,  and  kix  and  ksx  denote  the  wave  numbers  of  incident  and  scattered  fields 
in  the  x  direction,  respectively. 

B.  Scattering  theories 

A  numerical  solution  based  on  an  iterative  method  of  moments  (MOM)  called  the  forward- 
backward  (FB)  method  is  used  as  a  reference  backscatter  result.  To  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
computations,  the  novel  spectral  acceleration  algorithm  is  employed  [20].  A  total  of  1024  points 
were  used  in  sampling  the  surface  profile  and  surface  fields  for  all  scattering  calculations  of  this 
paper.  The  physical  optics  (PO)  approximation,  the  small  slope  approximation  (SSA)  and  the 
non-local  SSA  (NLSSA)  are  also  investigated  in  terms  of  radar  images  in  this  paper.  Results  from 
small  perturbation  method  (SPM)  are  not  included  in  this  paper  because  SPM  is  valid  only  for 
small  height  surfaces  [1,21]. 

In  PO  predictions,  the  scattering  phenomena  involve  only  single  scattering  on  the  surface  ne¬ 
glecting  interactions  between  points  of  the  surface  [1].  It  has  been  shown  that  a  PO  model  should 
be  adequate  for  surfaces  with  large  radii  of  curvature  and  for  near  specular  scattering  regardless  of 
surface  height.  PO  results  however  show  little  polarization  dependence  even  at  oblique  observation 
angles. 

The  small  slope  approximation  (SSA),  proposed  by  Voronovich,  is  based  on  a  series  expansion 
in  generalized  surface  slope  [10-15].  Though  this  series  gradually  improves  results  as  additional 
terms  are  included,  additional  integrations  in  higher  order  terms  make  the  computations  more 
complicated.  However,  SSA  results  have  shown  good  agreement  with  exact  solutions  when  moderate 
incident  angles  are  considered  (less  than  45°)  and  when  rms  slopes  of  surfaces  are  relatively  small 
(less  than  30°)  so  that  only  a  few  series  terms  are  required  [15].  In  this  paper,  zeroth  (first  order  in 
slope)  and  first  (second  order  in  slope)  order  SSA  results  are  considered.  Note  that  the  first  order 
SSA  requires  an  additional  integration  for  backscatter  computation  compared  to  PO  calculations, 
but  remains  very  efficient  compared  to  the  MOM/FB  solution. 

The  non-local  SSA  (NLSSA)  is  an  improvement  of  the  SSA  which  attempts  to  include  non-local 
interactions  more  accurately  [16,17].  To  include  the  multiple  interactions  explicitly,  a  second  kind 
integral  equation  (IE)  is  expanded  to  include  double  scattering  terms,  and  then  the  expansion  in 
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generalized  surface  slope  is  applied.  A  stationary  phase  analysis  shows  that  the  lowest  order  NLSSA 
can  capture  the  double  scattering  mechanism  [16].  In  the  references,  expressions  for  kernels  in  the 
NLSSA  integrations  were  developed  for  PEC  surfaces.  Since  these  kernels  are  based  on  combinations 
of  SPM  solutions,  the  NLSSA  formula  for  an  impedance  surface  can  be  easily  achieved  without  loss 
of  generality.  Also  expressions  for  vertical  polarization  can  be  obtained  by  duality  principles. 
In  this  paper,  the  zeroth  order  NLSSA  formulation  is  employed,  which  also  requires  an  additional 
integration  compared  to  PO  calculations.  However,  the  NLSSA  double  integration  can  be  separated 
into  a  pair  of  1-D  Fourier  transforms  so  that  very  efficient  calculations  are  possible. 

C.  Construction  of  radar  im,ages 

A  2-D  SAR  image  of  a  deterministic  surface  can  be  constructed  from  a  set  of  frequency  and 
angular  swept  complex  backscatter  field  data.  This  corresponds  to  a  “spotlight”  SAR  image  in 
which  the  incident  beam  is  oriented  to  illuminate  a  fixed  surface  area.  Tomographic  processing 
using  an  inverse  Fourier  transform  with  back  projection  is  employed  to  generate  the  images  of  this 
paper  [22,23]. 

For  normal  incidence,  the  down-  and  cross-range  directions  coincide  with  the  —  z  and  +x  axes 
as  shown  in  Figure  1,  respectively  (i.e.,  the  incident  field  approaches  the  surface  from  above). 
Down-  and  cross-range  resolutions  of  the  image  can  be  determined  by  the  frequency  and  angular 
bandwidths,  respectively.  The  down-range  and  cross-range  resolutions,  rd  and  rc,  are  given  by 

c  c  .  . 

rd  =  7TT>  ■  rc  =  ■  Tv*  2 

2  B  2/osm0 

where  c  is  the  velocity  of  light,  and  B  and  0  represent  the  frequency  bandwidth  centered  on  f„ 
and  the  angular  rotation,  respectively.  To  resolve  surface  variations  on  the  order  of  a  wavelength, 
backscatter  data  were  collected  over  a  4  GHz  frequency  bandwidth  (10-14  GHz)  and  a  20°  angular 
bandwidth  corresponding  3.75  cm  down-  and  3.65  cm  cross-range  resolution  in  the  image  domain, 
respectively. 

The  unambiguous  down-  and  cross-ranges,  Dd  and  Dc.  can  be  obtained  by  the  following  equa¬ 
tions: 


Dd  = 


c 

2jf’ 


Dc  — 


c 


(3) 
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where  8f  and  80  denote  the  steps  in  frequency  and  angle,  respectively.  Step  sizes  50  MHz  (I)([  — 
3  meters)  and  0.2°  ( Dc  —  3.6  meters  at  fa  —  12  GHz)  are  used  so  that  image  formation  with  large 
down  range  and  cross  range  unambiguous  regions  are  possible  at  normal  incidence.  Note  that  these 
unambiguous  ranges  should  also  take  into  account  the  possible  ranges  of  time-delayed  images  due 
to  multiple  scattering. 

To  reduce  the  side-lobe  level,  a  proper  choice  of  windows  is  necessary.  Since  image  formation 
is  closely  related  to  the  Fourier  transform,  there  is  a  tradeoff  between  side-lobe  level  and  spatial 
resolution.  Windows  functions  in  both  frequency  and  angle  are  chosen  to  set  the  relationship 
between  these  quantities.  In  this  paper  the  well-known  simple  windows  are  used  [24],  A  rectangular 
window  has  optimum  resolution,  but  the  first  side-lobe  level  is  relatively  high  (-13  dB)  so  that  minor 
scattering  events  other  than  strong  single  scattering  can  be  completely  obscured  by  the  side-lobes. 
The  Hamming  widow  has  a  low  side-lobe  level  (-43  dB)  with  a  wider  main  lobe.  The  disadvantage 
of  the  Hamming  window  is  that  the  side-lobe  level  does  not  decrease  significantly  at  wide  ranges. 
Throughout  this  paper  a  Kaiser-Bessel  window  (a  =  2)  is  selected  as  an  appropriate  choice  for  the 
windowing  function,  resulting  in  a  fast  decaying  side-lobe  level  at  the  expense  of  degrading  image 
resolution. 


3  Backscatter  Results  and  2-D  SAR  Images 

A.  Moderate  height  surface 

First,  SAR  images  of  the  moderate  mis  height  surface  with  a  —  1.25  cm  and  lc  —  7.5  cm 
are  investigated  for  aspect  angles  centered  at  normal  incidence.  The  images  in  Figure  2  show  the 
horizontal  (HH)  and  vertical  (VV)  polarization  images  reconstructed  from  the  exact  numerical 
results  (MOM/FB).  Each  image  is  expressed  within  the  dynamic  range  of  60  dB  (—60  ~  0  dB)  and 
composed  of  200  x  200  pixels  in  a  2  m  x  2  m  range  so  that  the  pixel  size  is  much  smaller  than 
the  image  resolution  (note  only  a  2  m  x  1.6  m  range  is  shown  in  the  figure).  As  mentioned  in  the 
previous  section,  the  image  resolution  depends  on  the  choice  of  windowing  function  as  well  as  the 
angular  and  frequency  bandwidths. 

Images  are  observed  to  have  a  maximum  scattering  level  at  the  center  of  the  surface  due  to  the 
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tapered  wave  illumination  on  the  surface.  The  surface  profile,  z  —  f(x),  is  also  overlaid  to  match 
scattering  centers  to  the  corresponding  surface  points.  The  main  scattering  center  distributions 
are  from  single  scattering  responses  corresponding  to  the  near  specular  points  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  maximum  pixel  amplitudes  of  the  images  are  -1.18  dB  and  -1.23  dB  for  HH  and  VV, 
respectively. 

Radar  images  obtained  from  the  PO  and  SSA  theories  were  found  to  be  virtually  identical  to 
those  in  Figure  2,  and  thus  are  not  plotted.  PO  results  show  maximum  pixel  amplitudes  of  -1.20 
dB  for  HH  and  -1.19  dB  for  VV,  showing  very  little  polarization  dependence  as  expected.  Zeroth 
order  and  first  order  SSA  images  are  also  almost  identical,  and  produce  maximum  pixel  amplitudes 
of  —1.26  and  —1.30  dB  for  HH  and  VV,  respectively.  The  maximum  pixel  amplitude  differences 
between  PO,  first  order  SSA,  and  MOM  images  are  thus  less  than  0.1  dB,  demonstrating  the 
accuracy  of  approximate  solutions  in  predicting  single  scattering  effects  for  this  particular  surface 
at  near  normal  incidence. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  calculate  image  differences  in  the  spatial  domain  between  analytical  and 
numerical  results  more  quantitatively.  To  estimate  the  performance  of  the  theories,  the  mis  error 
is  defined  as 


where  and  'J,,,,,,  represent  the  pixel  intensity  of  the  exact  solution  and  approximations,  re¬ 

spectively.  With  the  above  definition,  for  both  polarizations,  the  rms  errors  are  0.6%  and  1.5% 
for  the  PO  and  first  order  SSA  images,  respectively.  The  error  estimation  shows  that  approximate 
theories  such  as  PO  and  SSA  for  moderate  height  surfaces  can  predict  the  overall  scattering  events 
quite  accurately. 

B.  Large  height  surface 

For  the  moderate  rms  height  case  only  single  scattering  contributions  were  observed.  However 
as  the  surface  rms  height  increases  some  additional  effects  can  appear.  Figure  3  shows  radar  images 
from  the  exact  MOM  solution  for  the  scaled  large  rms  height  surface  (a  —  2.0  cm).  When  compared 
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to  the  moderate  rms  height  case,  the  maximum  pixel  amplitudes  (-3.41  dB  for  HH  and  -3.47  dB  for 
VV)  are  decreased  by  approximately  2.2  dB  due  to  the  fact  that  the  moderate  height  surface  has 
more  specular  points  than  the  large  height  surface.  Images  for  both  polarizations  show  additional 
scattering  points  below  the  surface,  possibly  from  multiple  scattering  effects. 

To  study  the  origin  of  these  additional  scattering  points,  a  ray  tracing  analysis  was  carried 
out  to  predict  the  locations  of  points  which  occur  due  to  double  reflection.  Figure  4  illustrates 
predicted  locations  corresponding  to  double  bounces  between  two  points.  Overlaid  by  the  images 
of  Figure  3,  the  predicted  points  match  the  time-delayed  images  from  multiple  scattering  effects. 
Another  property  of  the  multiple  scattering  images  is  that  the  spots  are  deformed  into  stripe-like 
images  with  an  increasing  angular  bandwidth  whereas  single  scattering  spots  become  more  focused. 
These  effects  were  clearly  observed  when  the  angular  bandwidth  was  doubled  from  20°  to  40° . 

First  order  SSA  predictions  for  the  large  rms  height  surface  are  presented  in  Figure  5  and  fail  to 
resolve  the  non-local  interactions.  However,  good  results  for  single  scattered  responses  are  obtained 
when  compared  to  the  MOM  images  of  Figure  3.  PO  images  (maximum  pixel  amplitude  of  -3.43 
dB  for  HH  and  -3.42  dB  for  VV)  are  again  virtually  identical  to  the  first  order  SSA  (maximum  pixel 
amplitude  of  -3.49  dB  for  HH  and  -3.53  dB  for  VV)  for  this  case,  and  maximum  pixel  amplitudes 
from  both  theories  are  within  0.1  dB  of  the  maximum  pixel  amplitude  for  numerical  results  in  both 
polarizations.  PO  images  produce  an  rms  error  of  4.4%  for  HH  and  6.8%  for  VV  while  first  order 
SSA  images  obtain  an  rms  error  of  4.9%  for  HH  and  6.8%  for  VV  in  the  image  domain,  respectively, 
which  are  larger  than  the  moderate  rms  surface  case.  This  is  expected  because  both  the  PO  and 
SSA  predictions  should  be  more  accurate  for  surfaces  with  smaller  slopes. 

Non-local  SSA  (NLSSA)  images  are  also  presented  in  Figure  5.  Excellent  predictions  for  single 
scattering  are  acquired  from  NLSSA  for  both  polarizations.  More  importantly,  the  NLSSA  also 
captures  multiple  scattering  contributions  in  VV  polarization  successfully.  Again,  the  maximum 
pixel  amplitude  (-3.42  dB  for  HH  and  -3.46  dB  for  VV)  shows  less  than  a  0.1  dB  difference  from 
MOM/FB  results,  and  the  rms  error  is  reduced  to  4.1%  and  2.1%  for  HH  and  VV,  respectively. 
Unlike  the  first  order  SSA,  NLSSA  produces  a  smaller  rms  error  for  the  VV  case  because  NLSSA 
is  able  to  capture  multiple  scattering  effects  comparable  to  the  level  of  the  MOM.  For  the  HH  case, 
however,  the  NLSSA  underestimates  multiple  scattering  effects.  Changing  the  windowing  function 
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to  a  lower  side- lobe  windowing  such  as  the  Nuttall  window  (3  cosines),  multiple  scattering  points 
can  also  be  observed  in  the  NLSSA  HH  case.  The  underprediction  of  HH  multiple  scattering  effects 
observed  is  consistent  with  the  discussion  of  polarization  effects  in  multiple  scattering  NLSSA 
contributions  provided  in  [16]. 

C.  Oblique  incidence  images 

Figure  6  shows  images  from  MOM  and  NLSSA  results  for  aspect  angles  centered  at  45°  for  the 
large  rms  height  surface.  With  a  20°  angular  bandwidth,  the  highest  incident  angle  becomes  55°. 
The  incident  field  propagates  in  the  +x  and  —  z  directions  in  the  images  shown.  When  compared 
to  the  normal  incidence  case,  scattering  centers  have  moved  to  points  near  the  specular  direction  at 
45°,  and  the  maximum  pixel  amplitude  is  -7.58  dB  for  HH  and  -7.45  dB  for  VV.  Images  formed  with 
the  moderate  height  surface  show  similar  features  and  a  maximum  HH  and  VV  pixel  amplitudes 
of  -31.8  dB  and  -31.5  dB,  respectively.  Because  rms  slopes  for  the  moderate  and  large  height 
surfaces  are  13.28°  and  20.66°,  respectively,  the  probability  of  obtaining  specular  features  at  45° 
incidence  angle  is  much  greater  for  the  large  height  surface,  resulting  in  the  much  larger  maximum 
pixel  amplitudes  compared  to  the  moderate  height  case.  Overall  scattering  cross  sections  for  the 
moderate  height  surface  are  primarily  non-specular  in  this  angle  range,  and  thus  decrease  rapidly 
as  the  angle  increases.  At  high  incidence  angles  multiple  scattering  events  are  no  longer  observable 
for  the  large  height  surface  although  the  exact  images  show  a  very  low  level  of  contributions  when 
the  dynamic  range  is  extended.  This  is  because  the  chance  to  have  near  specular  reflections  for 
two  points  simultaneously  reduces  significantly  for  smooth  Gaussian  roughness  surfaces  and,  thus 
dominant  scattering  mechanisms  are  from  the  specular  points. 

Performance  of  the  approximate  theories  for  the  large  height  surface  is  as  follows:  PO  (1.6% 
error,  -7.45  dB  maximum),  SSA  (1.6%  error,  -7.45  dB  maximum),  NLSSA  (5.7%  error,  -8.1  dB 
maximum)  in  HH,  while  VV  performance  is:  PO  (0.5%  error,  -7.43  dB  maximum),  SSA  (9.0% 
error,  -6.66  dB  maximum),  NLSSA  (23.9%  error,  -5.5  dB  maximum).  For  the  moderate  height 
surface  case,  performance  is:  PO  (2.8%  error,  -31.6  dB  maximum),  SSA  (1.8%  error,  -31.7  dB 
maximum),  NLSSA  (4.9%  error,  -32.3  dB  maximum),  in  HH,  while  VV  performance  is:  PO  (0.64% 
error,  -31.5  dB  maximum),  SSA  (13.9%  error,  -30.3  dB  maximum),  NLSSA  (21.6%  error,  -29.96 
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dB  maximum).  Errors  obtained  in  HH  polarization  for  both  surfaces  are  comparable  to  those  at 
normal  incidence,  although  the  NLSSA  shows  slightly  worse  performance  compared  to  PO  and  SSA 
results.  Vertical  polarization  results  however  show  greatly  increased  errors  for  the  NLSSA  and  SSA 
theories,  while  PO  continues  to  perform  well.  This  somewhat  surprising  result  suggests  that  the 
large  height  surface  is  sufficiently  rough  to  begin  to  approach  the  geometrical  optics  (GO)  limit, 
in  which  scattering  is  completely  dominated  by  specular  points.  The  similarity  of  HH  and  VV 
maximum  pixel  amplitudes  from  the  MOM/FB  model  further  indicates  a  GO  scattering  behavior. 
Since  GO  results  are  captured  by  the  PO  theory,  but  only  approximately  by  the  SSA  and  NLSSA 
theories  as  more  terms  are  included,  the  low  order  SSA  and  NLSSA  methods  used  here  obtain 
somewhat  larger  errors.  Of  course,  generalization  of  these  results  will  require  further  image  studies 
of  a  larger  number  of  surface  realizations. 

4  Summary  and  Conclusion 

Backscatter  radar  images  of  a  deterministic  rough  surface  with  a  Gaussian  spectrum  have  been 
investigated.  Observations  in  the  image  domain  enabled  interpretation  of  the  major  and  secondary 
scattering  events  on  the  rough  surfaces.  Dominant  scattering  events  were  found  at  surface  points 
related  to  the  near  specular  directions. 

For  the  moderate  rms  height  surface  (a  —  1.25  cm  and  lc  —  7.5  cm)  single  scattering  returns 
are  dominant  and  multiple  scattering  effects  were  negligible  at  normal  incidence.  In  this  case, 
PO  and  first  order  SSA  predictions  showed  excellent  agreement  with  numerical  results  for  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  polarizations.  Estimated  image  domain  errors  between  PO,  first  order  SSA, 
and  numerical  images  were  less  than  2%. 

Multiple  scattering  effects  at  normal  incidence  were  found  to  become  more  significant  as  the 
rms  height  increased,  as  depicted  in  the  numerical  images.  For  the  large  rms  height  surface  with 
a  =  2.0  cm  and  lc  —  7.5  cm,  time  delayed  spots  due  to  multiple  scattering  clearly  appeared  on 
the  image  space  underneath  the  surface.  A  simple  ray  tracing  algorithm  was  able  to  specify  the 
location  of  these  spots  due  to  double  reflection  between  two  points.  Images  revealed  that  multiple 
scattering  effects  were  captured  successfully  from  the  lowest  order  NLSSA  results,  especially  in 
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VV  polarization,  but  not  from  the  PO  or  the  first  order  SSA  results  which  emphasize  only  single 
scattering  and  local  interactions. 

The  studies  of  this  paper  demonstrate  that  radar  images  provide  a  means  for  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  rough  surface  scattering  problems,  and  confirm  that  the  NLSSA  can  capture  some  multiple 
scattering  effects. 
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Figure  1:  Scattering  geometry  of  a  rough  surface 
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Figure  2:  2-D  SAR  images  for  a  Gaussian  rough  surfaces  with  moderate  rms  height  (a  =  1.25  cm 
and  lc  =  7.5  cm):  MOM/FB,  /  =  10  ~  14  GHz,  Sf  =  50  MHz,  0,  =  -10°  ~  10°  and  86  =  0.2°  (a) 
Horizontal  polarization  (b)  Vertical  polarization 
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Figure  3:  2-D  SAR  images  for  a  Gaussian  rough  surfaces  with  high  rms  height  [a  —  2.0  cm  and 
lc  =  7.5  cm):  MOM/FB,  /  =  10  ~  14  GHz,  Sf  =  50  MHz,  6t  =  -10°  ~  10°  and  59  =  0.2°  (a) 
Horizontal  polarization  (b)  Vertical  polarization 
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Figure  4:  Ray  tracing  prediction  for  the  location  of  image  spots  due  to  multiple  scattering  at  normal 
incidence:  Overlay  of  time-delayed  scattering  centers  (marked  as  dots)  and  the  same  image  as  in 
Figure  3 
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Figure  5:  2-D  SAR  images  of  a  Gaussian  rough  surface  with  high  rms  height  (<j  =  2.0  cm  and 
lc  —  7.5  cm):  first  order  SSA  and  Non-local  SSA,  /  =  10  ~  14  GHz,  8f  —  50  MHz,  9i  —  —10°  ~  10° 
and  89  —  0.2°  (a)  Horizontal  polarization  (b)  Vertical  polarization 
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Figure  6:  2-D  SAR  images  for  a  Gaussian  rough  surfaces  with  high  rms  height  and  large  aspect 
angles  (<r  =  2.0  cm  and  lc  —  7.5  cm):  MOM/FB  and  Non-local  SSA,  /  =  10  ~  14  GHz,  8f  —  25 
MHz,  0i  —  35°  ~  55°  and  80  —  0.2°  (a)  Horizontal  polarization  (b)  Vertical  polarization 
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ABSTRACT 

A  numerical  model  is  applied  in  a  Monte  Carlo  study  of  scattering  from  a  three  dimensional 
penetrable  object  above  a  lossy  dielectric  rough  interface.  The  model  is  based  on  an  iterative 
method  of  moments  solution  for  equivalent  electric  and  magnetic  surface  current  densities  on  the 
rough  interface  and  equivalent  volumetric  electric  currents  in  the  penetrable  object.  Both  time 
and  frequency  domain  results  are  investigated  to  illustrate  the  relative  importance  of  coherent 
and  incoherent  scattering  effects.  Results  show  that  a  four-path  model  using  a  reduced  reflection 
coefficient  can  be  reasonable  for  coherent  scattering  predictions,  and  that  incoherent  scattering 
in  the  combined  object-surface  problem  can  be  significantly  different  than  that  obtained  with  the 
rough  surface  alone. 
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1  Introduction 


Electromagnetic  scattering  from  objects  is  affected  by  the  surrounding  medium.  Many  realistic 
geometries  involve  objects  in  the  presence  of  the  Earth  surface,  which  is  often  modeled  as  a  planar 
dielectric  boundary  [1]- [4] .  However,  roughness  on  the  Earth  surface  can  potentially  modify  object 
scattering  returns  from  those  with  a  flat  surface,  particularly  in  cases  where  the  roughness  size 
becomes  larger  than  a  fraction  of  the  electromagnetic  wavelength.  Analysis  of  these  problems  is 
complicated  by  the  many  possible  scattering  interactions  between  the  rough  surface  and  object;  at 
present,  approximate  analytical  solutions  exist  only  in  the  small  roughness  limit  [5]- [9]. 

Recent  works  have  explored  numerical  solutions  of  the  combined  object /rough  surface  scattering 
problem  [10]- [15],  but  have  concentrated  primarily  on  two  dimensional  scattering  problems  to  re¬ 
duce  computational  complexity.  The  majority  of  previous  numerical  studies  have  also  been  directed 
toward  studies  of  scattering  from  objects  beneath  a  rough  surface  for  application  to  ground  pene¬ 
trating  radar  problems.  Substantial  motivation  also  exists,  however,  for  studying  problems  in  which 
objects  are  located  above  a  rough  surface,  as  demonstrated  in  [15]- [17]  among  other  references. 

In  this  paper,  a  numerical  study  of  scattering  from  a  three  dimensional  penetrable  object  located 
above  a  lossy  dielectric  rough  interface  is  performed  to  provide  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  coherent 
and  incoherent  scattering  effects  which  can  occur.  A  Monte  Carlo  simulation  is  used  to  obtain 
scattered  field  statistics  as  a  function  of  frequency  from  2  to  5  GHz,  and  results  are  illustrated 
in  both  the  frequency  and  time  domains  to  clarify  the  scattering  physics.  Results  show  that  a 
“four-path”  model  [4]  can  remain  reasonable  for  prediction  of  total  coherent  scattered  fields  if  a 
rough  surface  reflection  coefficient  [18]  is  employed.  An  examination  of  incoherent  scattered  fields 
shows  that  significant  differences  can  be  obtained  from  those  obtained  in  the  presence  of  the  rough 
surface  alone. 

The  next  section  briefly  reviews  the  numerical  model  employed  in  the  study,  and  Section  3 
describes  the  particular  problem  for  which  simulations  are  performed.  Computational  issues  are 
discussed  in  Section  4,  and  results  are  presented  in  Section  5. 
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2  Numerical  model 


Figure  1  illustrates  the  basic  geometry  considered  in  this  paper:  a  dielectric  object  with  relative 
complex  permittivity  €3  is  located  above  a  rough  interface  z  =  f{x.  y)  between  free  space  and  a 
dielectric  medium  with  relative  complex  permittivity  (2-  The  numerical  model  applied  to  solve 
this  problem  is  an  iterative  method  of  moments  solution  for  single  frequency  induced  volumetric 
currents  in  the  dielectric  object  and  induced  electric  and  magnetic  surface  currents  on  the  rough 
interface.  A  point  matching  formulation  is  applied,  and  matrix  multiply  computations  required 
in  the  iterative  method  are  accelerated  through  use  of  the  canonical  grid  method  [19] -[20]  and 
the  discrete  dipole  approach  [21]- [22]  to  compute  surface  to  surface  and  object  to  object  point 
couplings,  respectively,  in  0(1V  log  A"),  where  N  is  the  number  of  surface  or  object  sampling  points. 
A  standard  iterative  method  (the  “Bi-conjugate  gradient  stabilized”  (BiCG-stab)  algorithm  [23])  is 
used  on  the  combined  object /surface  matrix  equation,  and  the  system  is  preconditioned  through  a 
“flat  surface”  approximation  for  surface  to  surface  contributions  and  a  low  accuracy  DDA  solution 
for  object  to  object  contributions.  The  model  is  described  in  detail  in  [24],  where  an  example  of 
scattering  from  an  object  located  below  a  rough  interface  is  provided. 

The  rough  surface  profiles  used  in  the  study  are  realizations  of  a  Gaussian  random  process  and 
for  simplicity  are  chosen  to  have  an  isotropic  Gaussian  correlation  function.  The  resulting  surface 
statistics  are  described  completely  by  the  surface  rms  height  h  and  correlation  length  l.  Due  to 
the  statistical  nature  of  this  problem,  scattered  field  results  obtained  from  an  ensemble  of  surface 
realizations  are  considered.  While  a  large  number  of  realizations  is  desirable  for  more  accurate 
estimates  of  scattered  field  statistics,  computational  issues  described  in  Section  4  limit  the  current 
study  to  twenty  realizations.  Convergence  tests  with  the  obtained  data  show  that  average  cross 
sections  estimates  should  be  accurate  to  within  approximately  3  dB. 

Because  the  rough  interface  modeled  in  the  simulation  is  of  finite  size,  a  “tapered  wave”  incident 
field  is  used  to  avoid  surface  edge  scattering  effects.  Incidence  angles  of  0  and  45  degrees  from  normal 
incidence  are  considered  in  this  paper,  and  the  respective  tapered  wave  formulations  are  provided 
in  [25]  and  [26].  The  tapered  waves  used  in  the  study  are  chosen  so  that  the  object  is  well  within  the 
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3  dB  spot  size  of  the  incident  field  while  approximately  60  dB  incident  field  attenuation  is  obtained 
at  surface  edges.  Tests  of  tapered  wave  influence  in  the  flat  surface  limit  have  been  performed  in 
[4]  through  comparison  with  a  plane  wave  incidence  halfspace  Green’s  function  numerical  solution 
[27].  Results  of  the  comparison  show  only  slight  differences  (within  1.5  dB)  between  tapered 
wave  and  plane  wave  radar  cross  sections  obtained  from  object  and  object /surface  interaction 
effects.  However,  note  that  direct  surface  backscattering  at  normal  incidence  is  strongly  influenced 
by  tapered  wave  parameters;  for  this  reason,  only  incoherent  surface  backscattering  at  normal 
incidence  will  be  presented.  Scattered  fields  in  the  study  are  calculated  both  for  the  combined 
object  /rough  surface  problem  and  the  rough  surface  only  problem,  so  that  rough  surface  scattering 
effects  can  be  “separated”  from  object  and  object /surface  interaction  effects  if  desired. 

Due  to  the  presence  of  both  object  and  distributed  source  (the  rough  surface)  scatterers,  total 
radar  cross  sections  obtained  are  also  dependent  on  the  rough  surface  area  illuminated  by  the 
incident  tapered  wave.  For  example,  in  the  limit  of  a  very  large  “spot  size”  incident  field,  rough 
surface  scattering  effects  become  more  likely  to  dominate  object  scattering  effects  due  to  the  larger 
surface  area  illuminated.  Thus  it  should  be  noted  that  the  results  presented  apply  only  for  the 
particular  incident  field  used.  However,  tests  with  larger  tapered  wave  spot  sizes  showed  only  slight 
changes  in  object  and  object /surface  interaction  cross  sections. 

Consideration  of  the  primary  scattering  effects  of  this  problem  suggests  that  coherent  scattered 
fields  (neglecting  the  direct  surface  reflection  at  normal  incidence)  should  resemble  those  obtained 
for  an  object  above  a  flat  surface  in  the  small  roughness  limit,  and  those  obtained  for  an  object  in 
free  space  in  the  large  roughness  limit.  A  four-path  model  [4]  based  on  image  theory  and  a  single 
scattering  interaction  with  the  object  can  be  developed  to  describe  this  process  by  including  the 
standard  rough  surface  reflection  coefficient  modification  [18]  for  fields  which  encounter  the  rough 
surface.  Incoherent  scattered  fields  should  be  caused  both  by  direct  surface  backscattering  and  by 
object /surface  interaction  effects.  The  four-path  model  suggests  that  the  latter  are  likely  to  be 
dominated  by  paths  which  involve  a  single  bistatic  scatter  from  the  object  combined  with  near 
specular  scattering  from  the  rough  surface.  However,  since  incoherent  scattering  from  the  rough 
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surface  is  distributed  through  a  range  of  angles,  incoherent  object /surface  interaction  effects  can 
be  very  complex  and  difficult  to  describe  completely.  Examination  of  frequency  and  time  domain 
results  in  Section  5  however  will  give  some  indication  as  to  the  most  important  contributions. 

3  Example  problem 

A  dielectric  rectangular  box  with  dimensions  7.62  cm  by  7.62  cm  by  2.54  cm  (thickness)  and  relative 
permittivity  €3  =  3  +  i0.03  is  used  as  the  object  in  this  study.  The  center  of  the  box  is  located 
8.89  cm  above  the  rough  interface  between  free  space  and  a  medium  with  relative  permittivity 
C2  =  5  +  *1.25.  Scattering  for  this  geometry  is  to  be  determined  for  a  field  incident  at  either  0 
or  45  degrees  from  normal  incidence  at  sixteen  frequencies  from  2  to  5  GHz.  A  rough  surface 
correlation  length  of  3.58  cm  and  surface  rms  heights  of  3.58  mm  or  1  cm  are  used,  so  that  the 
surfaces  range  from  slightly  rough  at  the  lowest  frequency  ( kh  =  0.15  or  0.42,  respectively,  where 
k  is  the  electromagnetic  wavenumber)  to  slightly  to  moderately  rough  at  the  highest  frequency 
(kh  =  0.375  or  1.05,  respectively).  However,  rms  slopes  for  these  surfaces  are  approximately  8 
degrees  and  22  degrees,  respectively,  making  the  larger  height  surface  exceed  the  limitations  of 
standard  perturbation  theory  [28].  Surface-only  backscattered  fields  will  be  compared  with  results 
from  the  first  two  terms  of  the  small  slope  approximation  (SSA)  [29]  calculated  in  a  separate  SSA 
Monte  Carlo  simulation  following  the  procedure  described  in  [30]. 

Time  domain  scattered  fields  are  obtained  from  frequency  swept  data  through  an  FFT  operation 
preceded  by  multiplication  with  a  Kaiser-Bessel  window  (parameter  f5  =  3)  to  reduce  side- lobe 
levels.  Time  zero  is  defined  to  correspond  to  the  center  of  the  mean  level  of  the  rough  surface 
(z  =  0)  in  Figure  1,  so  that  object  scattering  returns  occur  at  negative  times.  A  calculation  of 
expected  time  delays  shows  object  scattering  contributions  at  approximate  times  of  —0.60  ns  and 
—0.42  ns  for  0  and  45  degrees  incidence  respectively.  Surface  scattering  returns  within  the  3  dB 
tapered  wave  spot  at  45  degrees  incidence  are  spread  in  time  from  approximately  —0.7  ns  to  0.7 
ns.  This  time  spreading  of  surface  clutter  at  oblique  observation  angles  and  its  effects  on  detection 
of  objects  has  been  previously  described  in  [14],  [31].  Time  domain  field  statistics  are  calculated  in 
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terms  of  the  mean  and  variance  of  the  field  envelope  as  a  function  of  time  to  clarify  the  time  locations 
of  various  coherent  and  incoherent  scattering  effects.  Of  course,  rough  surface  incoherent  scattered 
fields  should  show  no  particular  time  location,  but  object /surface  incoherent  interaction  effects  do 
contain  some  time  information  which  can  help  to  indicate  the  important  scattering  mechanisms. 

4  Computational  issues 

A  1.281  m  by  1.281  m  surface  size  is  used  which  ranges  from  8.5  to  21.35  free  space  wavelengths 
side  dimension  as  the  frequency  varies  from  2  to  5  GHz.  The  tapered  wave  3  dB  spot  diameter  with 
parameter  g  =  5.333  is  then  28.3  cm  so  that  the  object  is  well  within  the  tapered  wave  illumination 
pattern.  The  interface  is  sampled  into  256  by  256  points,  producing  a  sampling  rate  of  5.36  points 
per  wavelength  in  the  dielectric  medium  at  the  highest  frequency;  tests  with  512  by  512  points  in 
the  flat  surface  limit  showed  negligible  cross  section  variations.  While  a  smaller  number  of  surface 
points  could  be  used  for  the  lower  frequencies,  a  constant  number  of  points  sampling  the  rough 
interface  as  frequency  is  varied  was  chosen  for  convenience.  The  resulting  number  of  field  unknowns 
on  the  interface  is  262144.  A  “strong”  bandwidth  of  15  points  and  one  canonical  grid  series  term 
were  used  in  rough  surface  matrix  elements,  as  described  in  [24];  single  realization  tests  confirmed 
that  these  parameters  should  provide  accurate  results  for  rough  surface  scattering  contributions. 

The  object  is  sampled  on  a  32  by  32  by  8  point  grid  with  step  size  3.175  mm  (ranging  from 
approximately  1/27  to  1/11  of  the  wavelength  in  the  object  as  frequency  varies),  resulting  in  a  total 
number  of  13824  object  unknowns.  The  combined  problem  thus  contains  approximately  276000 
unknowns.  While  this  large  number  of  unknowns  would  be  prohibitive  for  many  integral  equation 
based  methods,  the  efficient  algorithm  applied  makes  the  current  study  possible. 

Although  the  problem  considered  can  be  solved  on  a  PC  level  platform  for  a  single  realiza¬ 
tion,  total  computing  times  for  the  multiple  cases  considered  in  this  paper  were  further  reduced 
through  use  of  IBM  SP  parallel  computing  resources  at  the  Maui  High  Performance  Computing 
Center  [32],  Since  results  as  a  function  of  frequency  for  multiple  realizations  were  of  interest,  single 
frequency-single  realization  calculations  were  performed  on  individual  nodes  of  the  parallel  com- 
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puter  (comparable  to  PC  platforms)  to  obtain  twenty  realizations  with  16  frequencies  between  2 
and  5  GHz.  Single  frequency  computing  times  on  a  single  node  ranged  from  approximately  six  to 
fourteen  hours  depending  on  frequency,  incidence  angle,  and  surface  statistics;  attempts  to  optimize 
computing  times  have  at  present  not  been  performed  extensively.  Four-path  model  contributions 
were  calculated  using  an  object  in  free  space  DDA  code  [21]- [22]  with  the  same  grid  as  in  the 
combined  surface/object  code,  and  synthesized  following  the  procedure  described  in  [4], 

5  Results 

A.  Frequency  domain 

Figure  2  plots  average  coherent  (plot  (a))  and  incoherent  (plot  (b))  backscattered  co-polarized 
radar  cross  sections  versus  frequency  for  0  degrees  observation  and  for  both  the  mis  height  3.58  mm 
and  1  cm  cases.  Again,  direct  surface  reflections  are  not  included  in  plot  (a).  Also  included  are  the 
corresponding  cross  sections  for  the  object  above  a  flat  surface,  as  well  as  predictions  for  coherent 
cross  sections  using  the  reduced  reflection  coefficient  four-path  model.  Coherent  cross  sections  for 
the  3.58  mm  rms  height  surface  are  very  similar  to  those  obtained  with  the  object  above  a  flat 
surface,  while  those  for  the  rougher  surface  are  significantly  different  and  approach  those  for  the 
object  in  free  space.  The  four-path  model  is  found  to  perform  very  well  for  this  case,  indicating 
that  its  approximations  remain  reasonable  even  in  the  presence  of  rough  surfaces.  The  success  of 
the  four-path  model  indicates  that  terms  involving  more  than  one  object  scattering  process  can  be 
neglected  for  normal  incidence  in  this  problem. 

Incoherent  cross  sections  in  plot  (b)  are  shown  for  surface-only  contributions  (obtained  from  the 
surface  only  numerical  solution),  combined  surface /object  total  contributions,  and  object /surface 
interaction  terms  (obtained  with  total  fields  minus  surface  only  fields.)  All  of  these  terms  are 
found  to  increase  with  frequency,  as  expected  for  these  surface  statistics  since  more  power  from  the 
coherent  field  is  converted  to  incoherent  power  at  higher  frequencies.  For  the  smaller  rms  height 
surface,  total  incoherent  scattering  contributions  remain  significantly  smaller  than  coherent  returns, 
while  incoherent  scattering  is  larger  than  coherent  scattering  at  some  frequencies  for  the  rougher 
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surfaces.  Surface  only  backscattering  dominates  object/surface  interaction  effects  at  all  frequencies 
for  the  rougher  surface,  but  object /surface  interaction  effects  become  comparable  to  surface  only 
scattering  at  higher  frequencies  for  the  smaller  height  surface. 

Figures  3  and  4  illustrate  coherent  and  incoherent  scattering  returns,  respectively,  for  45  degrees 
incidence  in  HH  (plot  (a))  and  VV  (plot  (b))  polarizations.  Polarization  differences  should  be 
observable  in  this  problem  for  oblique  incidence  backscattering  due  to  polarized  object  scattering 
and  due  to  the  polarization  sensitivity  of  rough  surface  scattering  at  oblique  angles.  Coherent  cross 
sections  indeed  show  significant  differences  between  HH  and  VV  returns.  Differences  of  rough 
surface  coherent  cross  sections  from  those  with  a  flat  surface  are  less  noticeable  than  in  the  0 
degrees  case,  due  to  the  reduced  Rayleigh  parameters  obtained  at  oblique  incidence  and  smaller 
differences  between  the  object  in  free  space  and  object  above  a  flat  surface  returns  at  45  degrees. 
The  accuracy  of  the  four-path  model  (plotted  only  for  the  rougher  surface  case)  is  also  reduced 
compared  to  Figure  2;  similar  levels  of  error  are  observed  when  comparing  four-path  and  numerical 
model  results  with  a  flat  surface.  These  discrepancies  indicate  that  paths  involving  more  than  one 
object  scattering  process  are  more  important  for  oblique  paths,  as  discussed  in  [4], 

Incoherent  returns  in  Figure  4  show  that  incoherent  scattering  can  be  greater  than  coherent 
scattering  even  with  the  small  height  surface  at  some  frequencies.  Incoherent  returns  for  the  larger 
height  surface  dominate  coherent  returns  at  almost  all  frequencies  for  both  HH  and  VV  polar¬ 
izations.  Again  surface  incoherent  scattering  is  dominant  over  object/surface  interaction  effects 
for  almost  all  cases,  but  higher  frequency  HH  results  show  a  region  where  object /surface  interac¬ 
tion  contributions  exceed  those  from  the  rough  surface  alone.  As  stated  previously,  the  four-path 
model  for  incoherent  scattering  suggests  that  object /surface  interaction  effects  can  be  dominated 
by  paths  involving  a  bistatic  object  scattering  followed  by  a  near-specular  surface  scattering.  Stud¬ 
ies  of  surface-only  incoherent  scattering  cross  sections  show  large  increases  in  forward  scattered 
fields  with  frequency  at  45  degrees,  while  backscattered  returns  increase  only  slightly  or  decrease 
with  frequency.  Furthermore,  the  ratio  of  forward  to  backscattered  incoherent  cross  sections  is 
greatest  for  the  HH ,  smaller  rms  height  surface  at  the  highest  frequency,  where  it  approaches  25 
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dB.  Forward  to  backscattered  cross  section  ratios  for  all  other  cases  obtain  maximum  values  of  15 
dB.  Thus,  the  results  obtained  support  the  four-path  model  idea  that  both  surface  backscattered 
and  forward  scattered  incoherent  cross  sections  are  important  in  combined  object /rough  surface 
interaction  problems. 

A  validation  of  rough  surface-only  incoherent  cross  sections  is  presented  in  Figure  5,  where 
results  at  0  degrees  (plot  (a))  and  45  degrees  (plot  (b))  are  compared  with  predictions  of  the 
first  two  terms  of  the  SSA.  A  Monte  Carlo  simulation  using  100  surface  realizations  was  used  to 
obtain  SSA  results  [30],  so  that  the  curves  obtained  show  some  residual  variations  due  to  the  finite 
number  of  realizations.  Numerical  model  results  are  in  good  general  agreement  with  the  SSA, 
although  some  differences  within  approximately  4  dB  at  the  lower  frequencies  (where  the  tapered 
wave  causes  a  larger  degree  of  angular  averaging)  are  observed.  Overall  the  reasonable  agreement 
obtained  however  validates  both  the  numerical  model  and  the  SSA  prediction  for  the  surfaces 
considered. 

B.  Time  domain 

Figure  6  presents  time  domain  backscattered  field  envelopes  (in  decibels)  for  0  degrees  incidence 
in  the  rms  height  3.58  mm  (plot  (a))  and  rms  height  1  cm  (plot  (b))  cases.  Both  coherent  and 
“incoherent”  (i.e.  the  standard  deviation  of  the  field  envelope  as  a  function  of  time)  returns  are 
included,  as  well  as  returns  with  the  object  above  a  flat  surface.  Incoherent  returns  are  plotted 
for  total,  surface  only,  and  object/surface  interaction  contributions  as  well.  Coherent  returns  in 
Figure  6  show  general  agreement  with  flat  surface  results  for  the  lower  rms  height  surface,  but 
appreciable  differences  for  the  rougher  surface.  Note  object  scattering  returns  centered  around 
time  —0.6  ns  show  only  minor  deviations  from  the  flat  surface  case  since  no  surface  scattering 
sources  have  been  encountered  (other  than  sidelobe  contributions  from  later  times.)  Later  time 
coherent  returns  in  the  rms  height  1  cm  begin  to  approach  time  domain  returns  with  the  object 
in  free  space  (not  plotted).  Incoherent  scattering  contributions  at  zero  degrees  occur  primarily 
at  times  after  initial  object  returns,  so  that  time  domain  object  detection  strategies  would  work 
well  in  this  case.  Incoherent  returns  show  contributions  from  both  surface  only  and  object  /surface 
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interactions,  although  surface  only  scattering  dominates  in  the  rougher  case  for  most  times.  Initial 
object /surface  incoherent  interaction  effects  are  found  to  be  slightly  time  shifted  from  surface  only 
scattering.  This  is  consistent  with  the  dominant  four-path  mechanism  of  a  bistatic  scattering  from 
the  object  followed  by  a  specular  scattering  from  the  rough  surface,  since  a  transmission  through 
the  object  would  result  in  a  slight  time  delay.  Object/surface  interaction  effects  are  observed  to  be 
more  significant  at  later  times,  as  would  be  expected  for  multiple  object /surface  interactions. 

Figures  7  and  8  illustrate  HH  (plot  (a))  and  VV  (plot  (b))  time  domain  statistics  for  the 
rms  height  3.58  mm  and  1  cm  cases,  respectively.  Similar  observations  regarding  coherent  fields 
are  obtained  in  this  case,  with  only  slight  differences  from  flat  surface  returns  observed  with  rms 
height  3.58  mm  while  larger  differences  are  observed  in  the  rougher  case  as  coherent  fields  approach 
those  for  an  object  in  free  space.  Total  incoherent  returns  show  the  time  spreading  associated  with 
oblique  observation  of  a  rough  surface,  so  that  object  scattering  no  longer  occurs  prior  to  rough 
surface  returns,  making  target  detection  more  difficult.  As  observed  in  Figures  4  and  5,  incoherent 
scattering  dominates  coherent  scattering  for  the  rougher  surface  case,  and  surface  only  contributions 
generally  are  more  significant  than  object /surface  interactions  even  at  later  times.  However,  the 
HH  polarized,  low  rms  height  surface  shows  object /surface  interaction  effects  to  exceed  surface 
only  contributions  around  time  zero,  consistent  with  the  four-path  model  explanation. 

6  Conclusions 

The  results  of  this  study  demonstrate  some  of  the  coherent  and  incoherent  scattering  effects  which 
can  occur  in  combined  object/rough  surface  scattering  problems.  Coherent  cross  sections  were 
found  to  resemble  those  for  an  object  above  a  flat  surface  in  the  small  roughness  limit  but  to 
approach  those  for  an  object  in  free  space  as  the  roughness  increased.  A  four-path  model  using 
a  rough  surface  reduced  reflection  coefficient  was  found  to  match  coherent  cross  sections  well  for 
normal  incidence  observation,  although  the  accuracy  was  degraded  at  oblique  observation  where 
multiple  object  scattering  effects  can  become  more  important.  Incoherent  scattered  fields  in  both 
the  time  and  frequency  domains  showed  that  both  direct  surface  backscattering  and  object /surface 
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interaction  terms  can  be  important  depending  on  the  frequency,  surface  statistics,  polarization, 
and  scattering  geometry.  Incoherent  object/surface  interaction  effects  observed  appear  consistent 
with  a  four-path  model  interpretation  in  which  the  dominant  contribution  is  from  an  object  bistatic 
scattering  followed  or  preceded  by  surface  forward  scattering.  Thus  both  surface  backscattering  and 
forward  scattering  effects  must  be  considered  when  analyzing  returns  from  object  above  a  rough 
surface.  Further  applications  of  these  results  and  the  iterative  method  of  moments  model  include 
evaluation  of  approximate  models  for  combined  surface/object  problems  [5]-[9],  as  well  as  tests  of 
target  detection  algorithms  in  the  presence  of  rough  surface  clutter. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  numerical  study  of  microwave  thermal  emission  from  a  finite  size  buried  object  is  described. 
Results  show  that  emission  from  a  finite  size  object  can  exhibit  properties  similar  to  emission  from 
a  layered  (i.e. ,  horizontally  infinite)  model  of  the  object,  including  an  oscillatory  behavior  versus 
frequency. 
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1  Introduction 

Microwave  radiometers  have  been  shown  to  be  effective  sensors  for  monitoring  soil  moisture  and 
other  geophysical  data  [1,2].  Models  for  geophysical  medium  brightness  temperatures  often  consider 
horizontally  stratified  geometries,  because  exact  evaluation  of  observed  brightness  temperatures  is 
possible  for  this  case  in  terms  of  a  sum  involving  layered  medium  reflection  quantities  [3].  For 
cases  involving  media  at  uniform  physical  temperature,  the  formulation  reduces  to  “Kirchhoff’s 
law”  which  relates  emissivity  to  one  minus  the  reflection  coefficient  of  the  layered  medium. 

Recent  studies  have  begun  to  consider  the  use  of  microwave  radiometers  for  detecting  shallow, 
sub-surface  objects  such  as  anti-personnel  landmines  [4,  5].  Modeling  studies  [5]  based  on  Kirch¬ 
hoff’s  law  and  the  three  layer,  horizontally  stratified  geometry  shown  in  Figure  1,  plot  (a)  (i.e. 
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objects  are  infinite  layers)  show  that  significant  brightness  temperature  contrasts  can  be  obtained 
in  the  presence  of  a  sub-surface  object  if  sufficient  dielectric  contrast  is  available  and  if  soil  medium 
attenuation  is  not  excessive.  Reference  [5]  further  demonstrated  that  use  of  multi-frequency  bright¬ 
ness  measurements  could  potentially  provide  detection  of  objects  even  with  low  contrast  or  high 
attenuation  due  to  the  oscillatory  behavior  versus  frequency  observed  in  the  presence  of  an  object. 
Estimated  environmental  effects  such  as  local  surface  temperature  or  soil  moisture  variations  would 
not  produce  oscillatory  frequency  behavior  (except  in  unusual  circumstances  [2])  so  that  detections 
would  still  be  possible  even  in  the  presence  of  environmental  “clutter” .  The  possibility  of  directly 
detecting  the  dielectric  contrast  of  a  sub-surface  object  suggests  an  advantage  for  microwave  pas¬ 
sive  sensors  as  compared  to  passive  infrared  [6]  or  millimeter  wave  sensors  in  which  only  surface 
temperature  effects  are  detected. 

However,  previous  buried  object  detection  models  have  neglected  effects  of  finite  object  size  (Fig¬ 
ure  1,  plot  (b))  since  sub-surface  objects  were  modeled  as  horizontally  infinite  layers.  Numerically 
calculated  emission  results  from  a  finite-size  buried  object  are  considered  in  this  paper,  through  use 
of  a  numerical  solution  of  the  electromagnetic  boundary  value  problem.  The  model  applied  is  based 
on  an  iterative  method  of  moments  (including  half-space  Sommerfeld  Green’s  functions)  accelerated 
with  the  discrete  dipole  approximation  [7]- [10].  Brightness  temperatures  and  their  variations  with 
frequency  are  presented  for  a  sample  case,  and  amplitudes  of  brightness  temperature  oscillations  in 
frequency  are  shown  to  vary  according  to  the  fraction  of  the  observing  antenna  pattern  occupied 
by  the  subsurface  object.  Finite  size  object  solutions  are  also  compared  with  results  from  the  hor¬ 
izontally  infinite  layer  model  to  determine  the  parameter  space  under  which  the  layered  model  is 
applicable. 

2  Formulation 

A  constant  temperature  medium  is  assumed  so  that  brightness  temperatures  can  be  calculated 
using  Kirchhoff’s  law: 

Tb  =  Ts  (1  -  R)  (1) 
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where  Tg  is  the  brightness  temperature  measured  by  an  observing  radiometer,  Ts  is  the  physical 
temperature  of  the  medium  and  sub-surface  object  (taken  as  290  K  in  this  paper),  and  R  is  the 
total  reflectivity  of  the  medium.  The  brightness  temperature  Tg  is  a  function  of  the  radiometer 
polar  and  azimuthal  observation  angles  0  and  (f)  (respectively),  the  frequency  of  observation  /, 
the  polarization  of  the  radiometer,  the  dielectric  properties  of  the  medium  in  which  the  object  is 
buried,  and  the  geometric  and  dielectric  properties  of  the  sub-surface  object.  The  total  reflectivity 
R  is  equal  to  the  total  power  scattered  into  the  free  space  region  when  the  subsurface  object  is 
illuminated  by  a  plane  wave  field  incident  from  angles  9  and  <fi  in  the  free  space  region  with  a 
polarization  identical  to  that  of  the  radiometer,  and  can  therefore  be  determined  by  solving  the 
corresponding  scattering  problem  [3], 

For  an  object  modeled  as  an  infinite  layer,  fields  in  the  free  space  region  consist  only  of  the 
incident  and  reflected  plane  waves,  with  R  determined  by  the  amplitude  of  the  reflected  plane 
wave.  However,  in  the  presence  of  a  finite  size  object,  total  fields  in  the  free  space  region  include 
both  incident  and  reflected  plane  waves  and  spherical  scattered  wave  components.  The  brightness 
temperature  is  then  expressed  as 

tb  =  T,  (l  -  |r|2  -  Pc0  +  P»°)  (2) 

where  F  is  the  plane  wave  reflection  coefficient  of  the  half-space  boundary,  Ps0  is  the  total  scattered 
spherical  wave  power  above  the  interface  due  to  the  sub-surface  object,  and  Pc o  is  a  cross-power 
term  due  to  the  interaction  of  the  reflected  plane  wave  and  scattered  spherical  waves.  Both  these 
terms  are  normalized  by  the  total  power  incident  on  the  half-space  medium  P,,.  The  above  equation 
is  most  conveniently  derived  by  initially  considering  a  “tapered”  incident  field  [11]  and  evaluating 
the  brightness  temperature  in  the  limit  of  a  very  large  “spot  size”  on  the  boundary  (i.e.  the  plane 
wave  limit.) 

If  the  half-space  medium  and  object  are  assumed  to  be  lossless,  the  same  brightness  temperature 
can  also  be  calculated  using  the  power  radiated  into  the  half-space  medium  as 

rr  rji  f  \rp\2  VO  ,  P d  +  PS1 

B  =  •  ('  1  m  H  Pi 
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where  T  represents  the  plane  wave  transmission  coefficient  at  the  boundary,  r/o  and  r/j  are  the 
characteristic  impedances  of  free  space  and  the  half-space  medium,  respectively,  and  Ps  i  and  Pc \  are 
the  scattered  power  and  the  cross-power  terms,  respectively,  in  the  half-space  medium.  Comparison 
of  the  brightness  temperatures  obtained  from  equations  (2)  and  (3)  provides  information  on  the  level 
of  power  conservation  obtained  in  the  numerical  solution;  results  will  be  plotted  for  brightnesses 
obtained  from  both  methods. 

For  a  plane  wave  incident  field,  the  cross-power  terms  can  be  shown  to  reduce  to 
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where  lo  —  2tt/  is  the  radian  frequency  of  the  radiometer,  p,  is  the  permeability  of  free  space, 
Ini  denotes  the  imaginary  part  operator,  er  and  et  are  unit  vectors  in  the  directions  of  the  half- 
space  reflected  and  the  transmitted  plane  wave  electric  fields,  respectively,  and  Fs  is  the  scattered 
spherical  wave  amplitude  in  the  reflected  (for  Pc0)  or  transmitted  directions  (for  -Pci).  The  above 
equations  are  equivalent  to  an  “optical  theorem”  [3]  for  an  object  in  a  lossless  half-space. 

Spherical  wave  scattered  fields  from  a  sub-surface  object  under  plane  wave  illumination  were 
numerically  evaluated  using  an  iterative  method  of  moments  algorithm.  Because  a  half-space  (Som- 
merfeld)  Green’s  function  was  employed  in  the  formulation,  discretization  was  required  only  on  the 
sub-surface  object,  which  was  sampled  onto  a  three  dimensional  uniform  Cartesian  grid.  Use  of 
the  volume  equivalence  principle  and  a  point  matching  approach  reduces  the  integral  equations 
of  the  method  of  moments  to  a  matrix  equation  for  coupling  between  a  set  of  “discrete  dipoles” 
[7].  Computational  efficiency  is  improved  through  the  methods  discribed  in  [8]-[10]  so  that  electro¬ 
magnetic  coupling  between  all  points  on  the  object  grid  is  computed  in  order  N  log  N ,  where  N  is 
the  number  of  sampling  points.  In  the  brightness  temperature  calculations  the  cross-power  term 
is  computed  using  only  specular  scattered  fields,  whereas  the  scattered  spherical  wave  power  term 
requires  a  numerical  integration  of  far-zone  scattered  powers  over  the  upper  or  lower  hemispheres. 
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Tests  varying  the  number  of  points  in  this  integration  were  performed  to  insure  accurate  total 
scattered  power  computations. 

To  clarify  the  influence  of  a  sub-surface  object,  results  will  be  presented  in  terms  of  the  brightness 
temperature  change  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  object.  Since  the  scattered  power  and  cross¬ 
power  terms  vanish  when  no  object  is  present,  the  change  in  the  brightness  temperatures  caused 
by  the  object  is 


A  Tb  =  —Ts 


PcO  +  Pi 


sO 


=  TS 


Pc  1  +  P 


si 


(6) 


A  final  issue  involves  evaluation  of  the  P,  term  when  plane  wave  observations  are  considered.  Since 
a  plane  wave  would  illuminate  an  infinite  portion  of  the  half-space  in  the  corresponding  scattering 
problem,  P,  approaches  infinity  and  the  effect  of  the  object  becomes  negligible.  In  fact,  a  radiometer 
observing  a  sub-surface  object  would  be  sensitive  to  only  a  finite  sized  portion  of  the  half-space,  so 
that  Pi  remains  finite  and  approximately  equal  to 


(7) 


for  nadiral  observations  (0  =  0).  Here  A  is  the  “spot-size”  area  of  the  observing  antenna,  which  is 
assumed  to  have  dimensions  comparable  to  or  larger  than  the  electromagnetic  wavelength  so  that 
the  plane  wave  field  model  used  in  the  numerical  solution  is  valid.  To  make  the  results  presented 
independent  of  the  antenna  spot  size  A,  brightness  temperature  deviations  are  re-written  as 

ATfl  =  -T'  (iPT2)  (^)  (8) 

=  -T.fer^V 

V  2noA°bi  ) 

where  A0i,j  is  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  object.  The  term  F  in  the  final  equation  thus  represents 
a  “beam  fill  factor”  which  describes  the  fraction  of  the  observing  antenna  pattern  occupied  by  the 
sub-surface  object.  The  following  plots  use  F  —  1  for  simplicity;  it  should  be  noted  that  the  curves 
presented  are  to  be  multiplied  by  F  for  a  specified  antenna  and  object  in  order  to  predict  the 
brightness  changes  observed  by  that  antenna. 
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3  Results 


Figure  2  illustrates  AT#  as  a  function  of  frequency  from  the  numerical  solution  (symbols)  for  a 
half-space  relative  permittivity  of  4  and  object  relative  permittivity  of  3.15  (close  to  the  values  for 
dry  soil  and  plastic,  respectively.)  The  object  is  a  cube  with  side  length  2  cm  centered  5  cm  below 
the  boundary,  and  was  discretized  into  16  by  16  by  16  points  to  insure  accurate  calculations  over 
this  range  of  frequencies.  Nadiral  observation  6  —  0  is  considered,  and  the  radiometer  polarization 
is  aligned  with  the  cube  edge.  Numerical  A Tg  values  plotted  from  both  the  reflected  and  the 
transmitted  powers  are  in  agreement  to  within  approximately  2  K,  confirming  power  conservation 
in  the  numerical  solution  to  better  than  1%.  Results  from  the  layered  medium  model  (i.e.  with  the 
object  modeled  as  an  infinite  layer)  are  also  included  as  the  solid  curve  in  Figure  2,  and  show  good 
agreement  with  finite  size  object  brightness  deviations  even  though  the  object  is  relatively  small 
compared  to  the  wavelengths  considered.  Only  slight  effects  due  to  finite  object  size  are  observed, 
primarily  at  the  higher  frequencies,  although  again  the  beam  fill  factor  for  a  specific  antenna  would 
reduce  finite  object  results  proportionately.  Overall,  results  show  that  finite  size  object  effects  are 
not  likely  to  modify  the  basic  strategy  of  searching  for  oscillatory  brightness  features  for  detecting 
objects. 

Figures  3  and  4  illustrate  the  individual  contributions  of  the  scattered  spherical  wave  power 
and  the  cross-power  terms  to  the  AT#  results  of  Figure  2.  The  brightness  temperature  difference 
computed  using  the  fields  above  the  interface  is  presented  in  Figure  3.  For  this  case  the  scattered 
power  term  is  generally  negligible  as  compared  to  the  cross-power  term.  Unlike  the  case  for  the 
fields  above  the  interface,  the  scattered  power  and  the  cross-power  term  both  show  important 
contributions  with  fields  below  the  interface,  as  shown  in  Figure  4.  However  the  two  power  terms 
still  add  up  to  give  an  accurate  A Tg.  This  increase  in  the  scattered  power  below  the  ground  is 
possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  object  size  is  larger  as  compared  to  the  wavelength  in  the  medium. 

Brightness  temperature  results  for  the  slightly  tilted  object  shown  in  Figure  5  are  presented 
in  Figure  6.  Because  the  tilted  object  is  represented  on  the  original  (untilted)  grid,  discretization 
error  in  the  object  boundary  can  potentially  be  significant.  However,  several  tests  of  the  results 
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were  performed  to  insure  that  the  results  presented  are  accurate  to  within  2  K.  Results  show  that 
only  moderate  changes  in  brightness  temperatures  are  observed  as  the  object  is  tilted  to  an  angle 
of  a  —  20  degrees. 

4  Conclusions 

Effects  of  finite  object  size  on  the  detection  of  buried  objects  using  microwave  radiometry  have 
been  investigated.  Thermal  emission  from  buried  objects  has  been  shown  to  display  an  oscillatory 
behavior  versus  frequency,  providing  a  means  for  detecting  objects.  While  finite  size  object  effects 
do  affect  the  specific  brightness  temperature  of  the  buried  object,  the  basic  strategy  of  searching 
for  oscillatory  features  versus  frequency  for  object  detection  appears  to  remain  valid. 
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Figure  1:  (a)  Layered  medium  model  for  a  sub-surface  object  (b)  A  finite  size  sub-surface  object 
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Brightness  Temperature  Deviation  (K) 


Figure  2:  Brightness  temperature  deviation  vs.  frequency,  numerical  solution  (discrete  points) 
compared  with  layered  model  (smooth  curve) 
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Figure  3:  Contributions  of  scattered  and  cross-  power  terms  to  brightness  temperature  deviations 
using  the  fields  above  the  ground.  Numerical  solution  (discrete  points)  compared  with  total  bright¬ 
ness  deviation  from  layered  model  (smooth  curve). 
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Figure  4:  Contributions  of  scattered  and  cross-  power  terms  to  brightness  temperature  deviations 
using  the  fields  below  the  ground.  Numerical  solution  (discrete  points)  compared  with  total  bright¬ 
ness  deviation  from  layered  model  (smooth  curve). 
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Figure  5:  Geometry  of  tilted  sub-surface  object 


Brightness  Temperature  Deviation  (K) 


Figure  6:  Comparison  of  brightness  temperatures  for  tilted  and  untilted  objects  with  layered 
medium  model 
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Carbon  black-chiral  polymer  composites  were  used  to 
provide  diagnostic  differential  resistance  responses  in  the 
presence  of  enantiomers  of  chiral  gaseous  analytes. 
Vapors  of  (+)-2-butanol  and  (— )-2 -butanol,  (+)-a-pinene 
and  (-)-a-pinene,  (+)-epichlorohydrin  and  (-)-epichlo- 
rohydrin,  and  methyl  (+)-2-chloropropionateand  methyl 
(-)-2-chloropropionate  were  generated  and  passed  over 
a  chemically  sensitive  carbon  black-poly((R)-3-hydroxy- 
butyrate-co-(fi)-3-hydroxyvalerate)  (77%  butyrate)  com¬ 
posite  resistor.  Each  enantiomer  of  a  pair  produced  a 
distinct  relative  differential  resistance  change  on  the  chiral 
detector,  whereas  both  enantiomers  of  a  set  produced 
identical  signals  on  achiral  carbon  black-poly(ethylene- 
co-vinyl  acetate)  (82%  ethylene)  detectors. 

We  have  previously  reported  the  use  of  carbon  black-polymer 
composites  for  array-based  vapor  sensing  applications.1  In  such 
an  array,  no  individual  detector  responds  solely  to  a  specific 
molecule,  but  the  collective  response  of  the  entire  array  of 
detectors  yields  a  unique  fingerprint  for  the  vapor  of  interest.  Such 
arrays  are  often  referred  to  as  "electronic  noses"  and  are  not 
designed  in  advance  to  perform  a  specific  task  but  are,  instead, 
developed  to  classify,  identify,  and  quantify  vapors  on  the  basis 
of  pattern  recognition  algorithms.2-7  This  approach  to  vapor 
sensing  takes  advantage  of  the  collective  output  of  an  array  of 
broadly  responsive  detectors.  In  the  polymer  composite  array 
configuration,  the  signal  transduction  is  extremely  simple:  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  polymeric  phase  of  the  composite,  in  the  presence  of  a 
vapor,  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  electrical  resistance  of  the 
composite,  which  is  monitored  using  simple  electronics. 

An  ideal  detector  array  would  produce  a  unique  signature  for 
every  molecule  to  which  it  was  exposed.  To  make  progress 
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toward  such  a  system,  it  is  necessary  to  include  detectors  that 
probe  important,  but  possibly  subtle,  molecular  parameters  such 
as  chirality.  None  of  the  polymer-based  conducting  composite 
detectors  reported  to  date  are  chiral,  so  enantiomers  would  not 
be  differentiable  on  arrays  of  such  detectors.  We  demonstrate 
herein  the  use  of  chiral  polymers  in  carbon  black-polymer 
composites  to  achieve  the  differential  detection  of  enantiomers. 
The  materials  described  represent  additional  detector  elements 
that  would  be  part  of  a  larger  detector  array,  thus  broadening  the 
discrimination  ability  of  such  arrays  toward  enantiomeric  pairs  of 
analytes.1 

EXPERIMENTAL  SECTION 

The  carbon  black  used  in  the  composites  was  Black  Pearls 
2000,  a  furnace  black  material  donated  by  Cabot  Co.  (Billerica, 
MA).  The  polymer  used  in  the  chiral  composites  was  poly((R)- 
3-hydroxybutyrate-co-(R)-3-hydroxyvalerate)  (77% butyrate)  and 
was  obtained  from  the  Goodfellow  Corp.  (Berwyn,  PA).  The 
achiral  polymer  used  for  control  experiments  was  polyfethylene- 
co-vinyl  acetate)  ( 82% ethylene)  (Polysciences  Inc.,  Warrington, 
PA).  The  enantiomeric  pairs  examined  were  (+) -2 -butanol  and 
( — ) -2-butanol  (Aldrich,  Milwaukee,  Wl),  (-P)-a-pinene  and  (-)- 
a-pinene  (Fluka,  Ronkonkoma,  NY),  (-P)-epichlorohydrin  and  (-)- 
epichlorohydrin  (Aldrich),  and  methyl  (+)-2-chloropropionate  and 
methyl  ( —  )-2-ch loropropionate  (Aldrich). 

An  apparatus  that  provided  known  partial  pressures  of  the 
vapors  was  constructed  of  general  laboratory  glassware.  This 
consisted  of  a  bubbler  made  from  small,  12-mL  centrifuge  tubes 
with  conical  bottoms  that  were  filled  to  a  depth  of  3  cm  (~2  mL). 
Into  the  1.5-cm-diameter  mouth  of  the  tube  was  affixed  a  two- 
hole  rubber  stopper.  In  each  hole  was  a  5-mm-o.d.  glass  tube, 
one  of  which  extended  to  the  bottom  of  the  bubbler  and  served 
as  the  gas  inlet,  and  the  other  of  which  extended  past  the  stopper 
by  only  a  few  millimeters  and  served  as  the  gas  exit.  The  carrier 
gas  was  nitrogen,  obtained  from  a  commercial  gas  supply  tank. 
The  measurements  were  performed  at  room  temperature,  which 
was  23  ±  1  °C. 

The  carrier  gas  was  introduced  through  the  glass  tube  which 
extended  to  the  bottom  of  the  bubbler  apparatus  and  was  bubbled 
through  the  solvent.  The  resulting  vapor  was  carried  out  of  the 
bubbler,  diluted  by  blending  with  a  controlled  background  flow 
of  pure  carrier  gas,  and  then  introduced  into  a  sensing  chamber. 
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This  chamber  consisted  of  a  glass  tube  (22  cm  long  with  a  2.6- 
cm  inner  diameter),  to  which  inlet  and  outlet  sidearms  had  been 
attached.  The  detectors  were  introduced  into  the  chamber 
through  a  24/40  standard  taper  ground-glass  opening  attached 
at  one  end  of  the  chamber.  The  chamber  was  then  sealed  with 
a  ground-glass  stopper  through  which  electrical  lead  wires  for 
the  detectors  had  been  sealed.  The  gas  flow  rates  were  controlled 
using  needle  valves  and  stopcocks. 

To  prepare  the  detector  substrates,  two  parallel  bands  of  gold, 
50-100  nm  thick  and  separated  by  5  mm,  were  deposited  onto 
conventional  7.5-cm  x  2.5-cm  glass  slides.  The  slides  were  then 
cut  into  strips  to  produce  0.7-cm  x  2.5-cm  pieces  of  glass,  with 
each  strip  of  glass  having  one  pair  of  Au  leads. 

The  detectors  were  made  from  a  solution  of  the  polymer  into 
which  carbon  black  had  been  suspended.  Here  125  mg  of  the 
polymer  was  dissolved  in  10  mL  of  tetrahydrofuran,  and  carbon 
black  (42  mg)  was  added  to  produce  a  composition  of  75%polymer 
and  25%carbon  black  by  weight  of  solids.  A  single  solution  that 
contained  the  polymer  and  the  carbon  black  was  used  to  prepare 
all  the  detectors  of  a  given  composition  that  were  used  in  this 
work.  Detectors  used  to  analyze  pinene  vapors  were  fabricated 
slightly  differently,  having  films  made  from  a  suspension  with  a 
carbon  black  loading  of  30  wt  %of  solids.  I  n  both  cases,  an  aliquot 
of  the  suspension  was  spin-coated,  at  1000  rpm,  onto  a  glass 
substrate  using  a  Headway  (Garland,  TX)  spin-coater,  and  the 
resulting  film  was  allowed  to  dry  in  air.  One  coating  of  the 
suspension  was  applied  to  each  substrate,  yielding  a  film  thickness 
of  ~1  /<m,  as  determined  by  atomic  force  microscopy,  except  for 
pinene  detectors,  for  which  six  coats  of  suspension  were  applied, 
producing  films  ~6  /<m  in  thickness.  The  detectors  with  extra 
coatings  gave  higher  signal-to-noise  ratios  when  used  for  pinene. 

The  dc  resistance  of  each  detector  was  determined  as  a 
function  of  time  using  a  simple  two-point  resistance  configuration. 
Contacts  were  made  to  the  gold  lines  by  pressure-contacting 
electrical  leads  using  flat-jawed  alligator  clips.  Resistance  data 
were  acquired  using  a  Hydra  2620A  data  acquisition  unit  (John 
Fluke  Mfg.  Co.,  Everett,  WA)  which  was  interfaced  to  a  personal 
computer.  All  of  the  films  had  resistance  values  below  the  10 
M  Q  limit  of  the  Hydra  2620A. 

T o  initiate  an  experiment,  five  copies  of  a  given  detector  type 
were  placed  into  the  glass  chamber,  and  a  background  flow  of 
nitrogen  was  introduced  until  the  resistance  of  the  detectors 
stabilized.  Solvent  vapor  streams  were  then  passed  over  the 
detectors.  The  background  and  analyte  flow  rates  were  monitored 
using  two  flow  meters  (Gilmont  Instruments,  Inc.),  which  had 
ranges  of  0.2-15.0  and  0.0015-0.310  L  min-1,  respectively.  In  a 
typical  experiment,  resistance  data  on  the  detectors  were  collected 
for  150  s,  with  the  background  gas  flowing  (typically  about  1-2 
L  min-1)  to  serve  as  a  baseline.  This  was  followed  by  a  150-s 
data  collection  while  the  detectors  were  exposed  to  the  diluted 
analyte  vapor  stream  (typically  about  200-300  mL  min-1).  The 
detectors  were  then  given  200-300  s  to  recover,  during  which 
time  pure  background  gas  was  passed  through  the  chamber.  The 
exposure  times  varied  somewhat,  but  steady-state  values  of 
resistance  change  were  always  reached  for  any  given  exposure 
time.  Resistances  for  all  detectors  in  a  given  trial  were  monitored 
contemporaneously  through  the  use  of  the  multiplexing  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  Hydra  multimeter.  Results  were  obtained  by  running 


Figure  1.  Typical  chiral  detector  response  upon  exposure  to  5  ppth 
of  (+)-2-butanol. 


two  trials  (except  for  epichlorohydrin  for  which  three  trials  were 
run)  of  five  exposures  each,  with  the  trials  performed  on  different 
days.  Each  analyte  was  exposed  to  five  copies  of  the  detector 
simultaneously,  and  the  results  were  averaged  to  obtain  the 
reported  data  set.  In  the  case  of  epichlorohydrin,  a  third  trial 
was  run  using  300-s  exposure  and  recovery  times  to  investigate 
whether  longer  time  cycles  produced  different  response  signals, 
but  the  data  were  essentially  identical  to  those  obtained  using 
the  shorter  detector  cycle  times  described  above.  The  exposures 
were  made  at  the  following  concentrations:  epichlorohydrin,  3 
parts  per  thousand  (ppth);  a-pinene,  1  ppth;  methyl-2-chloropro- 
pionate,  2  ppth;  and  2-butanol,  4  ppth.  Concentrations  were 
calculated  by  diluting  gas  streams  to  known  volumes,  and  the 
analyte  concentrations  were  determined  from  measurements  of 
the  flow  rate  of  the  gas  and  the  rate  of  mass  loss  of  the  solvent.1 

The  achiral  control  detectors  were  made  from  benzene  solu¬ 
tions  of  poly( ethylene-co-vinyl  acetate)  (82%ethylene)  into  which 
carbon  black  had  been  suspended.  Glass  slides  with  gold  contacts 
were  coated  by  dipping  the  slide  into  the  suspension.  Three 
coatings  were  applied  to  each  slide.  The  polymer  concentration 
was  10  mg  mL  and  the  carbon  black  loading  was  30  wt  %of 
solids.  Results  were  obtained  by  running  one  trial  of  four  (for 
epichlorohydrin  and  methyl  2-ch loropropionate)  or  five  (for 
2-butanol  and  a-pinene)  exposures.  Five  detectors  were  exposed 
simultaneously  to  each  analyte,  and  the  results  were  averaged  to 
obtain  the  reported  data  set.  The  control  exposures  were  made 
at  the  following  concentrations:  epichlorohydrin,  4  ppth;  a-pinene, 
1  ppth;  methyl  2-ch  loropropionate,  3  ppth;  and  2-butanol,  4  ppth. 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Figure  1  represents  a  typical  response  of  a  chiral  detector  to 
2-butanol.  All  the  detectors  displayed  an  increase  in  resistance 
upon  exposure  to  the  vapor  and  returned  to  their  baseline  values 
after  the  vapor  was  removed.  I  n  all  of  the  experiments  performed, 
the  change  in  resistance  was  quite  rapid,  taking  less  than  20  s  to 
reach  75%of  the  final  resistance  value  (taken  after  150  s).  The 
responses  were  analyzed  by  calculating  the  maximum  differential 
response  value,  A Rmax,  observed  during  the  exposure  period, 
dividing  it  by  the  baseline  value  of  the  resistance,  Rb,  (taken  as 
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Table  1.  Representative  Data3  for  the  (+)  and  (-) 
Enantiomers  of  2-Butanol 


detector 

no. 

Q(-)b  Q(+)b 

A  Q(+/-) 

Qrel, 

% 

a 

Air2(AG), 
kj  /  mol 

1 

3.41  (0.01)  3.60  (0.03) 

Trial  1 
0.19 

5.5 

1.06 

-0.133 

2 

3.29  (0.02)  3.52  (0.03) 

0.23 

7.0 

1.07 

-0.167 

3 

2.89  (0.02)  3.10  (0.02) 

0.21 

7.3 

1.07 

-0.174 

4 

2.96  (0.02)  3.17  (0.03) 

0.21 

7.0 

1.07 

-0.166 

5 

2.75  (0.03)  2.97  (0.04) 

0.22 

8.0 

1.08 

-0.189 

average 

0.21  (0.02)  7.0  (0.9)  1.07  (0.01) 

-0.17(0.02) 

1 

2.71  (0.04)  2.97  (0.04) 

Trial  2 
0.26 

9.5 

1.10 

-0.224 

2 

2.59  (0.02)  2.87  (0.04) 

0.28 

11 

1.11 

-0.253 

3 

2.55  (0.03)  2.79  (0.04) 

0.24 

9.5 

1.10 

-0.224 

4 

2.62  (0.03)  2.86  (0.04) 

0.24 

9.2 

1.09 

-0.216 

5 

2.49  (0.03)  2.73  (0.04) 

0.24 

9.6 

1.10 

-0.225 

average 

0.25  (0.02)  9.7  (0.6)  1.10  (0.01) 

-0.23(0.01) 

control 


detector  no. 

Q(-)b 

<?(+)'’ 

AQ(+/-i 

1 

2.71(0.02) 

2.73  (0.06) 

0.02 

2 

2.50(0.01) 

2.50(0.01) 

0.00 

3 

2.58  (0.03) 

2.56  (0.02) 

-0.02 

4 

3.02  (0.03) 

3.04(0.01) 

0.02 

average  0.00  (0.02) 


3  The  numbers  in  parentheses  are  estimated  standard  deviations. 
bQ(+)  and  (?(->  correspond  to  the  percent  relative  differential  resistance 
change  averaged  over  five  exposures  for  the  (+)  and  (-)  enantiomers, 
respectively,  a  is  defined  as  K  J  K2,  where  K i  is  defined  as  the  larger 
partition  coefficient. 


the  resistance  value  just  before  the  exposure  began),  and  the 
result  expressed  as  a  percent  change  in  resistance,  Q: 

Q  =  (ARmJRb)  x  100  (1) 


0(+j  and  Q(_)  correspond  to  the  percent  relative  differential 
resistance  response  for  the  (+)  and  (-)  enantiomers,  respectively. 
A  representative  data  set,  for  the  enantiomers  of  2-butanol,  is 
presented  in  Table  1,  while  Table  2  summarizes  the  data  for  all 
of  the  enantiomers  studied  in  this  work. 

As  reported  in  Tables  1  and  2,  statistically  significant  differ¬ 
ences  in  detector  response  were  observed  when  enantiomers  of 
a  given  analyte  were  exposed  to  the  chiral  carbon  black-polymer 
composite  detectors.  In  contrast,  no  statistically  significant 
difference  in  response  was  observed  when  achiral  detectors  were 
exposed  to  these  same  pairs  of  enantiomers.  The  magnitude  of 
the  differentiation  between  enantiomers  can  be  quantified  by 
considering  the  relative  difference  in  response,  Qrei,  between  the 
enantiomers: 


Qrel  ~  [AQ(+/_)/  Q(_)]  (2) 


where  A Q(+/-)  is  the  difference  in  percent  response  of  a  detector 
when  exposed  to  the  (+)  and  (-)  enantiomers  of  an  analyte, 
respectively.  As  defined,  A0<+/-)  was  always  positive  because, 
in  our  samples,  Q(+)  was  always  greater  than  QH. 

In  gas  chromatography,  the  partition  coefficient,  K,  is  defined 
as  K  -  Cs/Cv,  where  Cs  is  the  concentration  of  solute  in  the 
sorbent  phase  and  Cv  is  the  concentration  in  the  vapor  phase,  at 


Table  2.  Differences  in  Percent  Response,3  A £?(+/->, 
Observed  for  Chiral  Detectors  during  Exposure  to  the 
(+)  and  (-)  Enantiomers  of  Four  Test  Vapors 

avg  Ai,2(AG), 

analyte  trial  A (?(+/-)  Orel,  %  avg  a  kj/fnol 

2-butanol  1  0.21  (0.02)  7.0  (0.9)  1.07  (0.01)  -0.17  (0.02) 

2  0.25  (0.02)  9.8  (0.6)  1.10  (0.01)  -0.23  (0.01) 

control  0.02(0.01) 

a-pinene  1  0.15  (0.01)  7.6  (1.5)  1.08  (0.01)  -0.18  (0.03) 

2  0.15  (0.04)  8.0  (11)  1.08  (0.01)  -0.19  (0.02) 

control  0.02(0.01) 

epichlorohydrin  1  0.22  (0.01)  6.9  (0.6)  1.07  (0.01)  -0.16  (0.02) 

2  0.19  (0.03)  5.6  (0.6)  1.06  (0.01)  -0.13  (0.01) 

3  0.24  (0.03)  71  (1.2)  1.07  (0.01)  -0.17  (0.03) 

control  0.03  (0.03) 

methyl  2-chloro-  1  0.26  (0.03)  91  (1.2)  1.09  (0.01)  -0.21  (0.03) 

propionate  2  0.26  (0.01)  8.9  (0.6)  1.09  (0.01)  -0.21  (0.01) 

control  0.02(0.01) 

3  The  values  tabulated  are  the  percent  response  values  that  were 
averaged  over  five  nominally  identical  detectors,  each  of  which  had 
been  exposed  four  (for  epichlorohydrin  and  methyl  2-chloropropionate) 
or  five  (for  2-butanol  and  a-pinene)  times  to  the  analyte  vapor.  The 
other  quantities  were  calculated  using  the  formulas  and  definitions 
given  in  the  text. 


equilibrium.  In  our  experimental  protocol,  Cu  is  constant  since 
the  vapor  stream  is  continuously  being  replenished  by  the  vapor 
generation  apparatus.  Therefore,  we  can  define  a  ratio,  a,  of  the 
partition  coefficients  between  the  two  enantiomers,  as  follows: 

a  =  KJ K2  =  [CJ  CJ]/  [CJ  Cv]2  =  [ Cs]  J  [ Cs] 2  ( 3) 


To  remain  consistent  with  the  gas  chromatography  literature,  Kb 
is  defined  as  the  larger  partition  coefficient,  ensuring  that  a  >  l.8 
This  corresponds  to  the  analyte  which  gave  the  larger  response, 
which,  in  this  work,  was  always  the  (+)  enantiomer. 

The  differences  in  steady-state  response  for  each  of  the 
enantiomeric  pairs  can  be  attributed  to  the  differences  in  the  free 
energy,  AG,  of  sorption  for  each  enantiomer  into  the  chiral  carbon 
black-polymer  composite  (i.e.,  (AGi  -  AG2),  or  Ai,2( AG ) ) .  The 
difference  in  AG  of  sorption  is  related  to  the  ratio  of  the  partition 
coefficients,  as  expressed  below:8 

A12(AG)  =  -RT  ln(a)  (4) 


We  have  shown  that  the  composite  chemiresistor  detectors 
respond  linearly  to  gaseous  analyte  concentrations  over  at  least  a 
factor  of  102  in  concentration;  therefore,  Cs  is  proportional  to  Q.1-9 
And,  since  the  vapor  concentrations  of  each  enantiomer  of  an 
analyte  were  identical,  with  only  the  amount  sorbing  into  the 
polymer  matrix  being  different,  we  can  relate  a  to  Q(+)  and  QH 
as  follows: 


a  =  [Cs]1/[Cs]2  =  0(+)/0(_)  (5) 


The  values  of  Ai,2(AG)  calculated  using  the  percent  response 
data  and  the  relationships  of  eqs  2-5  are  given  in  Table  2.  These 

(8)  Schurig,  V.  J.  Chromatogr.  A  1994,  666,  111. 

(9)  Severin,  E .  J .;  Doleman,  B .  J .;  Lewis,  N  .  S„  to  be  submitted. 
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values  are  similar  to  the  minimum  -Ai,2(AG)  values  (~0.1  kj 
mol-1)  observed  for  enantiomers  in  chiral  gas  chromatography.8 

In  summary,  we  have  shown  that  the  resistance  response  of 
carbon  black-polymer  composite  detectors  can  be  extended  to 
differentiate  between  enantiomers  in  the  vapor  phase.  This 
behavior  increases  the  number  of  molecular  characteristics  of  a 
vapor-based  analyte  that  can  be  probed  by  a  carbon  black-polymer 
composite  sensor  array.  The  enhancement  in  classification  ability 
arising  from  the  use  of  these  chiral  detectors  in  an  array 
configuration  will  be  highly  task-dependent,  and  quantification  of 
the  separation  ability  of  enantiomers  in  specific  application 
scenarios  will  be  reported  separately. 
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The  responses  relative  to  an  air  background  of  carbon 
black/ polymer  composite  vapor  detectors  have  been 
determined  as  a  function  of  the  concentration  of  a  ho¬ 
mologous  series  of  alcohols  (/i-C„H2n+iOH,  1  <  n  <  8), 
a  homologous  series  of  alkanes  (/i-C„H2n+2,  5  <  n  <  10 
and  n  =  12,  14),  and  a  set  of  diverse  solvent  vapors.  In 
all  cases,  the  steady-state  relative  differential  resistance 
responses,  A R/Rb,  of  the  carbon  black/ polymer  compos¬ 
ite  vapor  detectors  were  well-described  by  a  linear  rela¬ 
tionship  with  respect  to  the  analyte  partial  pressure,  at 
least  over  the  tested  concentration  range  (P/P°  =  0.005- 
0.03,  where  P°  is  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  analyte).  When 
two  vapors  in  air  were  simultaneously  presented  to  the 
detectors,  the  Aft/ Kb  response,  relative  to  an  air  back¬ 
ground,  was  the  sum  of  the  AR/Rb  values  obtained  when 
each  analyte  was  exposed  separately  to  the  carbon  black/ 
polymer  composite  detectors  under  study.  Similarly,  when 
an  analyte  was  exposed  to  the  detectors  on  top  of  a 
background  level  of  another  analyte,  the  AR/Rb  values  of 
the  array  of  detectors  were  very  close  to  those  obtained 
when  the  test  analyte  was  exposed  to  the  detectors  only 
in  the  presence  of  background  air.  The  initial  training 
requirements  from  the  array  response  output  data  of  such 
detectors  are  minimized  because  the  AR/Rb  response 
pattern  produced  by  the  analyte  of  concern  can  be  associ¬ 
ated  uniquely  with  that  odor,  under  the  conditions  ex¬ 
plored  in  this  work. 

Arrays  of  several  types  of  vapor  detectors  are  actively  being 
explored  to  produce  an  "electronic  nose”.1-5  In  this  type  of  system 
architecture,  no  individual  detector  is  highly  selective  toward  an 
individual  analyte,  as  would  be  the  case  in  the  traditional  "lock 

(1)  Lonergan,  M  .  C.;  Severin,  E.  J.;  Doleman,  B.  J.;  Beaber,  S.  A.;  Grubbs,  R. 
H.;  Lewis,  N.  S.  Chem.  Mater.  1996,  8,  2298. 

(2)  Freund,  M  .  S.;  Lewis,  N  .  S.  Proc.  Natl.  Acad.  Sci.,  U.S.A.  1995,  92,  2652— 
2656. 

(3)  Grate,  J.  W.;  Klusty,  M  McGill,  R.  A.;  Abraham,  M  .  H Whiting,  G 
Andonian-H  aftvan,  J .  Anal.  Chem.  1992,  64,  610-624. 

(4)  Gardner,  J.  W.;  Bartlett,  P.  N  .  Sens.  Actuator,  B  1994,  18,  211-220. 

(5)  Walt,  D.  R.;  Dickinson,  T.;  White,  J Kauer,  J Johnson,  S.;  Engelhardt,  H 
Sutter,  J Jurs,  P.  Biosens.  Bioelectron.  199  8, 13,  697. 
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and  key"  approach  to  chemical  sensing.  Instead,  each  detector 
responds  to  many  analytes,  and  each  analyte  elicits  a  response 
from  many  detectors.  The  resulting  odor  signature  from  the  array 
of  broadly  cross  responsive  detectors  is  used  to  classify,  and  in 
some  cases  quantify,  the  analyte  of  concern.  Detector  modalities 
that  have  been  employed  in  this  architecture  include  surface 
acoustic  wave  (SAW)  devices, 6-9  tin  oxide  detectors, 10-12  electri¬ 
cally  conductive  organic  polymers,213'14  coated  fiber-optic  detec¬ 
tors,15  polymer-coated  micromirrors,16'17  quartz  crystal  microbal¬ 
ances  (QCM  s),18'19  and  carbon  black-polymer  composite  chemi- 
resistors.1 2 3 4 5 

These  types  of  broadly  responsive  detector  arrays  can  be  useful 
in  at  least  two  generic  categories  of  sensing  tasks.  In  one  mode 
of  operation,  the  array  is  only  required  to  sense  changes  in  an 
odor  relative  to  a  known  prior  condition.  The  changes  of  interest 
may  have  many  different  physical  and/  or  chemical  origins,  some 
of  which  may  not  be  anticipated  in  advance,  but  all  of  which  should 
optimally  be  probed  by  the  vapor  detector  array.  This  mode  of 
operation  is  useful  for  applications  in  quality  control  and  quality 
assurance  of  foodstuffs,  fragrances,  consumer  goods,  and  similar 

(6)  Nakamoto,  T.;  Fukuda,  A,;  M  oriizumi,  T.  Sens.  Actuator,  B  19  93,  10,  85- 
90. 
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58,  3058-3066. 

(8)  Grate,  J.  W.;  Abraham,  M  .  H  .  Sens.  Actuator,  B  1991,  3,  85-111. 

(9)  Grate,  J .  W.;  M  artin,  S.  J White,  R.  M  .  Anal.  Chem.  199  3,  65,  5,  A987- 
A996. 
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Nose:  Kluwer  Academic  Publishers:  Dordrecht,  1992. 
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applications.14-20^22  For  such  purposes,  the  detector  response  need 
only  be  reproducible  from  trial  to  trial,  and  no  constraints  on  the 
form  of  the  detector  response  are  necessarily  required  to  perform 
the  task  at  hand. 

In  another  operational  mode,  a  detector  array  could  be  used 
to  identify  a  signature  of  an  odor  in  the  field  on  the  basis  of  a 
comparison  of  the  array  response  to  the  response  signature  that 
was  recorded  and  stored  for  that  analyte  during  a  prior  training/ 
calibration  run.23-25  Such  applications  might  include  providing  a 
warning  when  a  particular  odor  becomes  present  above  a  certain 
concentration  level  in  the  vapor  phase,  tracking  and/  or  localization 
of  an  odor  in  the  environment,  or  determining  the  concentration 
of  an  analyte  in  a  simple,  but  relatively  time-independent,  effluent 
mixture.  In  these  types  of  applications,  it  is  highly  advantageous 
to  utilize  detectors  that  have  a  linear  output  signal  in  response  to 
variations  in  the  concentration  of  a  particular  odor,  so  that  the 
pattern  type  allows  identification  of  the  odor  while  the  pattern 
height  can  be  straightforwardly  related  to  the  odor  concentration. 
It  is  even  more  advantageous  if  the  array  response  to  the  odor  of 
concern  is  the  same  in  the  absence  and  presence  of  other  odors. 
In  this  fashion,  the  initial  training  requirements  from  the  array 
response  output  data  are  minimized  because  the  pattern  produced 
by  the  analyte  of  concern  can  be  associated  uniquely  with  that 
odor  regardless  of  the  changing  environmental  conditions  under 
which  the  analysis  is  performed. 

Prior  work  in  our  laboratory  has  demonstrated  that  insulating 
organic  polymers  interspersed  with  domains  of  electrical  conduc¬ 
tors  can  provide  chemically  sensitive  detector  materials  that  can 
be  used  to  produce  an  "electronic  nose”  array.1-2  The  conducting 
polymer  composites  have  been  formed  using  either  organic, 
inorganic,  or  carbonaceous  materials  as  the  conducting  phase. 
Sorption  of  organic  solvent  vapors  into  these  types  of  detectors 
produces  a  characteristic,  reversible  resistance  change  in  the 
detector  element.1  Because  every  organic  polymer  will  have  a 
characteristic  gas /  polymer  partition  coefficient  in  response  to  the 
presence  of  a  particular  odor,  a  collection  of  insulating  organic 
polymers  provides  a  diversity  in  detector  materials  that  produces 
the  diagnostic  response  pattern  of  the  detector  array.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  analysis  of  the  pattern  of  signals  produced 
by  the  detector  array  then  allows  information  on  odor  classification 
and  concentration  to  be  extracted  through  signal  processing 
methods.26 

In  this  work,  we  describe  the  results  of  an  extensive  set  of 
experiments  designed  to  investigate  the  behavior  of  arrays  of 
conductive  polymer  composite  detectors  when  presented  with  a 
broadly  construed,  generic  set  of  test  organic  vapors  at  varying 
analyte  concentrations.  In  addition,  we  have  probed  the  response 
when  the  detectors  are  exposed  to  various  concentrations  of 
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members  of  homologous  series  of  alkanes  or  alcohols.  Addition¬ 
ally,  the  detector  response  properties  have  been  investigated 
during  exposure  to  various  binary  vapor  mixtures  to  ascertain 
whether  an  array  response  pattern  for  a  pure  odor  is  transferable, 
weighted  by  the  mole  fraction  of  its  vapor  in  an  analyte  mixture, 
to  binary  mixtures  of  analytes.  Finally,  we  describe  the  results  of 
experiments  in  which  a  small  but  rapidly  changing  odor  concen¬ 
tration  has  been  superimposed  upon  a  relatively  slowly  varying 
baseline  odor  concentration. 

EXPERIMENTAL  SECTION 

A.  Materials.  The  carbon  black  used  in  the  composites  was 
Black  Pearls  2000  (BP2000),  a  furnace  black  material  that  was 
generously  donated  by  Cabot  Co.  (Billerica,  M  A).  The  following 
polymers  were  used  in  the  composites  (listed  as  detector  number, 
polymer):  1,  poly(4-vinylphenol);  2,  poly(styrene-co-al lyl  alcohol), 
5% hydroxy;  3,  poly(a-methylstyrene);  4,  poly( vinyl  chloride-co¬ 
vinyl  acetate),  10% vinyl  acetate;  5,  poly(W-vinylpyrrolidone);  6, 
polyfvinyl  acetate);  7,  poly( methyl  vinyl  ether-co-maleic  anhy¬ 
dride);  8,  poly(carbonate— bisphenol  A);  9,  poly(styrene);  10, 
poly(styrene-co-maleic  anhydride),  50%  styrene;  11,  polyfvinyl 
butyral);  12,  poly(sulfone);  13,  poly( methyl  methacrylate);  14, 
polyfvinylidene  chloride-co-acrylonitrile),  80%vinylidene  chloride; 
15,  poly(caprolactone);  16,  poly(ethylene-co-vinyl  acetate),  82% 
ethylene;  17,  polyethylene  oxide);  18,  poly(butadiene),  36 %c/'s- 
1,4-,  55%trans-l,4-,  9% vinyl-1,2-;  19,  poly(epichlorohydrin);  20, 
poly( styrene-co-butadiene),  28%styrene;  21,  addition  product  of 
sodium  menthoxide  to  poly( pentafluorostyrene) ;  22,  (+)-iso- 
pinocampheol-derivatized  poly(p-chloromethylstyrene);  23,  poly- 
(fluorostyrene);  24,  poly(styrene-co-isoprene)  (Figure  1).  All 
polymers  were  purchased  from  Polysciences  Inc.  or  Aldrich 
Chemical  Co.  and  were  used  as  received,  except  polymers  20- 
23,  which  were  kindly  supplied  by  Prof.  Robert  FI.  Grubbs  of 
Caltech.  The  solvents  used  in  this  study  all  were  reagent  grade 
and  were  used  as  received. 

B.  Fabrication  of  Detectors.  Two  substrates  were  used  for 
the  detectors.  In  one  configuration,  two  parallel  bands  of  gold, 
50-100  nm  thick  and  separated  by  either  1  or  5  mm,  were 
deposited  onto  conventional  7.5  cm  x  2.5  cm  glass  slides  (Corning 
Inc.).  The  slides  were  then  cut  into  strips  to  produce  0.7  cm  x 
2.5  cm  pieces  of  glass,  with  each  strip  of  glass  having  one  pair  of 
Au  leads  spaced  1  or  5  mm  apart.  In  the  second  configuration,  a 
commercial  surface-mounting  breadboard  was  slightly  modified 
to  be  used  as  the  substrate.  The  commercial  product  ("Surf¬ 
boards")  consisted  of  parallel  leads  of  metal  deposited  onto  the 
circuit  board  material.  These  leads  were  soldered  to  pins  that  were 
on  0.10  in.  centers.  The  commercial  product  was  cut  into  pairs  of 
leads  and  was  then  coated  with  the  composite  films. 

The  detector  films  were  made  from  a  solution  of  the  polymer 
into  which  carbon  black  had  been  suspended.  A  total  of  160  mg 
of  one  of  the  insulating  polymers  (Figure  1)  was  dissolved  in  20 
mL  of  solvent,  and  carbon  black  (40  mg)  was  then  suspended  in 
this  solution,  to  produce  a  composition  of  80% polymer  and  20% 
carbon  black  by  weight  of  solids.  The  solvent  was  generally 
tetrahydrofuran,  benzene,  or  methylene  chloride,  depending  on 
the  solubility  of  the  polymer.  The  solutions  were  sonicated  for  5 
min  to  suspend  the  carbon  black.  Aromatics  and  chlorinated 
solvents  yielded  very  good  suspensions  of  the  carbon  black.  A 
single  solution  that  contained  the  polymer  and  the  carbon  black 
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Figure  1.  Structures  of  the  polymers  used  in  this  work.  Listed  as  detector  number,  polymer:  1,  poly(4-vinylphenol);  2,  poly(styrene-co-allyl 
alcohol),  5%  hydroxy;  3,  poly(a-methylstyrene);  4,  poly(vinyl  chloride-co-vinyl  acetate),  10%  vinyl  acetate;  5,  poly(/V-vinylpyrrolidone);  6,  poly- 
(vinyl  acetate);  7,  poly(methyl  vinyl  ether-co-maleic  anhydride);  8,  poly(bisphenol  A-carbonate);  9,  poly(styrene);  10,  poly(styrene-co-maleic 
anhydride),  50%  styrene;  11,  poly(vinyl  butyral);  12,  poly(sulfone);  13,  poly(methyl  methacrylate);  14,  poly(vinylidene  chloride-co-acrylonitrile), 
80%  vinylidene  chloride;  15,  poly(caprolactone);  16,  poly(ethylene-co-vinyl  acetate),  82%  ethylene;  17,  polyethylene  oxide);  18,  poly(butadiene), 
36%  c/s-1,4-,  55%  trans- 1,4-,  9%  vinyl-1,2-,  19,  poly(epichlorohydrin);  20,  poly(styrene-co-butadiene),  28%  styrene;  21,  addition  product  of 
sodium  menthoxide  to  poly(pentafluorostyrene);  22,  (+)-isopinocampheol-derivatized  poly(p-chloromethylstyrene);  23,  poly(fluorostyrene);  24, 
poly(styrene-co-isoprene) 


was  used  to  prepare  all  the  detectors  of  a  given  composition  that 
were  used  in  this  work.  An  aliquot  of  the  suspension  was  spin 
coated,  at  1000  rpm,  onto  a  glass  substrate  using  a  Headway 
(Garland,  TX)  spin  coater,  and  the  resulting  film  was  allowed  to 
dry  in  air.  Multiple  coatings  of  the  suspension  were  applied  to 
each  substrate  to  yield  detectors  having  resistance  values  of 
approximately  a  few  hundred  kiloohms.  For  the  fiberglass 
substrates,  the  film  was  applied  by  dip-coating  the  substrate  two 
or  three  times  until  the  desired  resistance  was  achieved.  Before 
use,  the  detectors  were  dried  in  open  air  and  then  were  placed  in 
air  flowing  at  20  L  min-1  for  12-24  h. 

C.  Instrumentation  and  Apparatus.  An  automated  flow 
system  consisting  of  LabVIEW  software,  a  Pentium  computer,  and 
electronically  controlled  solenoid  valves  and  mass  flow  controllers 
was  used  to  produce  and  deliver  selected  concentrations  of  solvent 
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vapors  to  the  detectors.27  To  obtain  the  desired  analyte  concentra¬ 
tion,  a  stream  of  carrier  gas  was  passed  through  a  bubbler  that 
had  been  filled  with  the  solvent  of  choice.  Saturation  of  the  carrier 
gas  with  the  solvent  vapor  was  verified  through  measurement  of 
the  rate  of  mass  loss  of  the  solvent  in  the  bubbler.28  The  vapor- 
saturated  carrier  gas  was  then  diluted  with  pure  carrier  gas 
through  the  use  of  mass  flow  controllers  (M  KS  Instruments,  Inc). 
Calibrations  of  the  flow  system  using  a  flame  ionization  detector 
(model  300  H  F I D,  California  Analytical  Instruments,  Inc.)  verified 
that  the  analyte  concentrations  delivered  to  the  sensors  were  those 
expected  from  the  settings  of  the  mass  flow  controllers. 

The  carrier  gas  for  all  experiments  was  oil-free  air,  obtained 
from  the  general  compressed  air  laboratory  source,  containing 


(27)  Severin,  E.  J .  Ph.D.  Thesis,  California  Institute  of  Technology:  Pasadena, 
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1.10  ±  0.15  ppth  (parts  per  thousand)  of  water  vapor.  The  air  was 
filtered  to  remove  particulates,  but  deliberately  was  not  dehumidi¬ 
fied  or  otherwise  purified.  Fluctuations  in  laboratory  temperature, 
21.5  ±  1.5  °C,  could  cause  a  ~10%error  in  setting  and  controlling 
the  vapor  concentrations  between  nominally  identical  exposures 
over  the  course  of  the  data  collection  analyzed  in  this  work.  No 
temperature  control  of  the  apparatus  or  of  the  carbon  black- 
polymer  composite  detectors  was  performed.  The  flow  rate  of  the 
vapor  stream  entering  the  exposure  chamber  (~1  L  in  total 
volume)  was  maintained  at  15  L  min-1. 

D.  Measurements.  The  dc  electrical  resistance  of  each 
detector  was  monitored  in  response  to  the  presence  of  various 
test  vapors  and  mixtures  of  vapors.  Resistance  measurements  were 
performed  using  a  simple  two-point  configuration  across  the  gold 
leads  that  bridged  the  sensing  element.  The  detectors  were 
multiplexed  through  a  Keithley  model  7001  channel  switcher  to 
a  Keithley  model  2002  multimeter  that  measured  the  dc  resistance 
of  each  detector  once  every  3-5  s,  with  the  exact  time  interval 
depending  on  the  particular  experiment. 

To  initiate  an  experiment,  the  detectors  were  placed  into  the 
flow  chamber  and  a  background  flow  of  compressed  air  was 
introduced  until  the  resistance  of  the  detectors  stabilized.  Each 
exposure  consisted  of  a  three-step  process  that  began  with  60  s 
of  air  flow  to  achieve  a  smooth  baseline  resistance.  After  this 
period,  the  detectors  were  exposed  to  solvent  vapor  at  a  controlled 
concentration  in  flowing  air.  The  solvent  exposure  was  then 
followed  by  a  flow  of  clean  air  for  a  time  equal  to  the  total  exposure 
time,  to  restore  the  baseline  resistance  values.  For  the  linearity 
studies,  the  60  s  baseline  period  was  followed  by  240  s  of  exposure 
to  the  test  analyte.  To  probe  the  dependence  of  the  detector 
response  on  the  order  of  presentation,  in  some  measurements  of 
the  mixture  studies,  the  exposure  phase  consisted  of  two  parts. 

I  n  the  sequential  mixture  measurements,  the  first  analyte  (denoted 
as  Si)  was  exposed  for  120  s,  at  which  time  the  second  solvent, 
s2,  was  introduced  and  exposed  for  an  additional  120  s.  During 
the  exposure  of  the  second  analyte,  the  first  analyte  was  continu¬ 
ally  flowing  (this  protocol  is  denoted  as  Si,  Si  +  s2).  In  the 
measurements,  when  a  mixture  of  two  analytes  was  exposed 
simultaneously  to  the  sensors  (denoted  Si  +  s2),  the  two  analytes 
of  the  mixture  were  presented  to  the  detectors  for  a  total  of  240 
s. 

In  studies  of  mixtures,  the  eight  bubblers  of  the  system  were 
divided  into  two  sets  of  four  bubblers  each.  One  mass  flow 
controller  was  present  for  "set  A”  and  one  for  "set  B"  (Table  1). 
One-way  valves  ensured  that  significant  gas  back  flow  did  not 
occur  during  the  experiments.  Analytes  in  the  same  solvent  set 
could  not  be  exposed  simultaneously  to  the  detectors.  Therefore, 
16  pairs  of  solvents  were  available  for  use  in  the  first  set  of  mixture 
studies.  Only  six  solvents  were  used  in  the  second  mixture  study, 
three  in  each  set,  so  nine  solvent  pairs  were  available.  The 
detectors  used  for  the  eight-solvent  experiment  were  formed  from 
polymers  1-18,  21,  and  23  (Figure  1).  The  detectors  used  for 
the  six-solvent  experiment,  the  alcohol  linearity  study,  and  the 
alkane  linearity  study  were  formed  using  polymers  8,  12,  and 
15-24  (Figure  1).  In  all  experiments,  one  copy  of  each  type  of 
detector  was  used. 

In  both  the  eight-solvent  and  six-solvent  mixture  experiments, 
the  detectors  were  exposed  to  individual  solvents  (si),  to  pairs  of 


Table  1.  Two  Groups  of  Solvents  Used  in  the 
Eight-Solvent  Binary  Mixture  Study  and  the  Six-Solvent 
Binary  Mixture  Study3 

set  A  set  B 

Eight-Solvent  Experiment 
benzene  chloroform 

ethyl  acetate  ethanol 

heptane  hexane 

methanol  toluene 

Six-Solvent  Experiment 

benzene  nitrobenzene 

2-propanol  chloroform 

cyclohexanone  heptane 

a  Binary  mixtures  were  formed  between  solvents  of  set  A  and 

solvents  of  set  B  of  each  group.  Solvents  common  to  one  set  could  not 
be  paired. 


solvents  presented  simultaneously  (si  +  s2),  and  to  one  solvent 
followed  by  addition  of  another  solvent  (si,  Si  +  s2).The  individual 
solvents  and  the  preselected  pairs  of  Si,  s2  solvents  were  exposed 
to  the  detectors  at  analyte  concentrations  that  corresponded  to 
0.5, 1.0,  and  1.5%of  each  solvent's  vapor  pressure,  P°.  In  the  six- 
solvent  experiment,  individual  solvents  were  additionally  presented 
at  2.0  and  2.5%  of  P°.  Solvents  forming  every  compositionally 
distinct  binary  mixture  were  permuted  in  their  order  of  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  detectors,  so  that  for  each  solvent  pair  (one  from  set 
A  and  one  from  set  B )  at  every  distinct  analyte  concentration,  the 
trials  included  the  exposure  protocol  sA,  sA  +  sB  as  well  as  the 
exposure  protocol  sB,  sB  +  sA.  Each  unique  exposure  protocol, 
for  each  type  of  mixture  and  pure  analyte  presentation,  was 
repeated  5  times.  The  eight-solvent  experiment  thus  contained 
2280  total  exposures  (8  solvents,  3  concentrations,  5  repeats  of 
each  for  the  individual  solvent  exposures,  6x8x5  simultaneous 
mixture  exposures,  and  16  x  8  x  2  x  5  sequential  mixture 
exposures).  The  six-solvent  experiment  contained  1365  total 
exposures  (6x5x5  individual  solvent  exposures,  3x9x5 
simultaneous  mixture  exposures,  and  9  x  6  x  2  x  5  sequential 
mixture  exposures).  Within  each  experiment,  every  exposure  was 
assigned  a  randomly  generated  index  number  using  the  M  icrosoft 
Excel  random  number  generator.  The  exposures  were  then 
presented  to  the  detector  array  in  ascending  order  of  the  assigned 
index  values. 

I  n  the  studies  designed  to  quantify  the  detector  response  as  a 
function  of  analyte  concentration,  two  homologous  series  of 
vapors,  one  consisting  of  straight-chain  alcohols  and  the  other  of 
straight-chain  alkanes,  were  exposed  to  the  detectors.  The 
following  alcohols  were  used:  methanol,  ethanol,  1-propanol, 
1-butanol,  1-pentanol,  1-hexanol,  1-heptanol,  and  1-octanol.  In  a 
separate  run,  n-pentane,  n-hexane,  n-heptane,  n-octane,  n-nonane, 
n-decane,  n-dodecane,  and  n-tetradecane  were  used.  In  another, 
related  set  of  experiments,  the  broad  test  set  of  solvents  used  in 
the  studies  of  mixtures  (Table  1)  was  exposed  to  the  detectors 
over  a  wider  concentration  range  (0.005 P°  <  P  <  0.03 P°)  than 
was  used  in  the  runs  to  determine  the  detector's  response  to 
mixtures  of  these  particular  solvent  vapors.  Additionally,  one  run 
with  the  straight-chain  alcohols  was  performed  using  vapor 
concentrations  that  were  in  the  range  0.01P0  <  P  <  0.06P0.  In 
each  of  these  experiments,  each  unique  presentation  of  an  analyte 
was  repeated  10  times,  with  the  entire  presentation  order  (within 
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Figure  2.  Representative  differential  resistance  responses  for  three 
types  of  vapor  presentations  to  a  poly(ethylene-co-vinyl  acetate)- 
carbon  black  composite  vapor  detector.  (A)  Exposure  to  benzene  at 
P/P°  =  0.02  (Af?jSiimax  indicated  by  arrow  1 )  followed  by  exposure  to 
benzene  at  P/P°  =  0.02  and  chloroform  at  P/P°  =  0.02  (ARjS2,max 
indicated  by  arrow  2).  The  combined  response,  ARjSi,max  +  ARjs2,max, 
is  indicated  by  arrow  5.  (B)  Exposure  to  chloroform  at  P/P°  =  0.02 
(ARjsi.max  indicated  by  arrow  3)  followed  by  exposure  to  chloroform 
at  P/P°  =  0.02  and  benzene  at  P/P°  =  0.02  (ARjS2,max  indicated  by 
arrow  4).  The  combined  response,  ARjSi,max  +  ARjs2,max,  is  also 
indicated  by  arrow  5.  Arrow  1  arrow  4;  arrow  3  «  arrow  2.  (C) 
Benzene  at  P/FK  =  0.02  and  chloroform  at  P/P°  =  0.02  both  presented 
simultaneously  to  the  detector  (response,  ARjSi+S2,max  is  again 
indicated  by  arrow  5). 

a  run)  randomized  with  respect  to  solvents,  concentrations  of 
solvents,  and  repeated  exposures  to  a  solvent. 

E.  Data  Processing.  Sample  responses  for  a  single  exposure 
and  for  a  sequential  mixture  exposure  are  shown  in  Figure  2. 
Although  the  resistance  of  each  detector  was  sampled  once  every 
3-5  s  during  each  exposure,  only  the  maximum  relative  dif¬ 
ferential  resistance  change,  ARjs.max/Rjb.air,  where  ARjS,max  produced 
by  exposure  to  an  individual  solvent  is  the  maximum  resistance 
change  of  the yth  detector  during  exposure  to  solvent  s  and  Rjbiair 
is  the  baseline  resistance  of  the  yth  detector  exposed  to  the  initial 
60  s  period  of  exposure  to  background  air,  was  used  in  analysis 
of  the  data.  In  the  mixture  studies  when  solvents  were  exposed 
sequentially  to  the  detectors,  three  separate  A R/  R  values,  ARjiSiimax/ 
Rjb.air,  ARj.s2.max/  Rjb.si,  and  ARJiSiiSi+s2/  Rjb.air  were  calculated  from  the 
data  from  each  exposure  protocol  Si,  Si  +  s2  (Figure  2). 

For  these  solvents  and  detectors,  the  exposure  time  was 
sufficiently  long  that  the  maximum  response  value,  ARjSimax/  Rjb, 
was  a  very  good  approximation  to  the  change  in  the  steady-state 
resistance  value  of  the  detectors  in  response  to  the  specified 
analyte  concentration  relative  to  the  baseline  resistance  of  the 
detector  in  an  air  background  flow  alone.  Examples  of  the 
temporal  dependence  of  individual  carbon  black/  insulating  poly¬ 
mer  composite  detectors  are  shown  in  Figure  2.  For  some 
exposures  in  the  eight-solvent  system,  the  value  Rjbisi  had  not 
completely  reached  steady  state.  Therefore,  to  calculate 
Rjb, si  in  those  cases,  the  slope  of  the  resistance  values  30  s  prior 
to  the  start  of  the  exposure  was  calculated  and  subtracted  from 
the  Rjs2  values.  If  this  correction  were  not  made,  then  the  detector's 
response  to  s2  would  have  been  overestimated. 
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Figure  3.  (a)  histogram  of  the  maximum  relative  differential 
resistance  response  of  1 2  carbon  black/polymer  composite  detectors 
exposed  to  n-heptane,  cyclohexanone,  benzene,  chloroform,  ni¬ 
trobenzene,  and  2-propanol  each  presented  at  P/P°  =  0.03  in  air. 
Each  analyte  was  presented  10  times  to  the  array,  with  the  order  of 
presentation  randomized  over  all  repetitions  of  all  test  solvents,  (b) 
Results  from  the  exposures  described  in  (a)  as  represented  by  the 
first  two  dimensions  of  principal  component  space,  which  contain  96% 
of  the  total  variance  in  the  data.  The  ellipsoids  contain  95%  of  the 
data  for  each  analyte  in  principal  component  space. 

RESULTS 

A.  Linearity  of  Detector  Response  for  Pure  Odors.  Figure 
3a  displays  the  maximum  relative  differential  resistance  data, 
ARjs.max/ Rjb.air.  for  a  12-element  conducting  organic  polymer 
composite  detector  array  toward  a  series  of  test  analytes  when 
each  analyte  was  maintained  at  a  partial  pressure,  P,  in  air  equal 
to  3%of  its  vapor  pressure,  P°,  at  22  °C.  Each  analyte  can  be  seen 
to  produce  a  distinct  ARjs,max/  Rjb.air  response  pattern  on  the  array 
of  conducting  polymer  composite  detectors.  Principal  component 
analysis  was  used  in  order  to  aid  visualization  of  the  differences 
between  ARjS,max/  Rjb,air  patterns  produced  by  the  various  analytes.29 
Figure  3b  presents  the  ARjS,max/ Rjb, air  data  in  principal  component 
space,  with  the  axes  representing  the  first  and  second  principal 
components  of  the  data  set.  All  analytes  were  well-separated  from 
each  other  on  the  basis  of  the  differences  between  their  charac¬ 
teristic  ARjS,max/  Rjb, air  response  patterns  on  the  array  of  detectors. 

The  concentration  of  each  analyte  was  then  varied  over  six 
even  steps  in  the  range  0.005P0  <  P  <  0.03P0.  Figure  4  depicts 

(29)  Hecht,  H .  G.  M athematicsin  Chemistry:  An  Introduction  to  Modern  Methods: 

Prentice  Hall:  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ ,  1990. 
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Table  2.  Statistics  for  AR/Rb  Response  vs  P/P°  for  Representative  Polymers  and  Analytes 


poly(butadiene) 


R2 

intercept 

slope 

1-propanol 

0.9998 

-0.0136 

0.2200 

benzene 

1.0000 

-0.0429 

0.5017 

chloroform 

0.9998 

-0.0563 

0.8509 

cyclohexanone 

1.0000 

-0.0668 

0.6128 

n-heptane 

0.9993 

-0.0003 

0.1682 

nitrobenzene 

0.9995 

-0.0397 

0.5656 

n-hexane 

0.9994 

-0.0344 

0.1788 

n-heptane 

0.9999 

-0.0175 

0.1659 

n-octane 

0.9994 

-0.0223 

0.1688 

n-nonane 

0.9995 

-0.0294 

0.1713 

n-decane 

0.9988 

-0.0162 

0.1599 

n-dodecane 

0.9997 

-0.0136 

0.1478 

poly(epichlorohydrin) 


R2 

intercept 

slope 

ethanol 

0.9956 

0.0024 

0.0367 

1-propanol 

0.9990 

-0.0048 

0.0542 

1-butanol 

0.9997 

-0.0031 

0.0629 

1-pentanol 

0.9992 

-0.0060 

0.0670 

1-hexanol 

0.9998 

-0.0036 

0.0703 

1-heptanol 

0.9991 

-0.0033 

0.0691 

3  Correlation  coefficients,  intercepts,  and  slopes  for  three  sets  of  analytes  exposed  at  P/P°  =  0.005-0.03. 


Figure  4.  Average  maximum  relative  differential  resistance  re¬ 
sponses,  Afijs,  max/  ^jb.ain  of  composite  detector  films  consisting  of 
carbon  black  and  poly(butadiene),  when  exposed  to  n-heptane, 
cyclohexanone,  benzene,  chloroform,  nitrobenzene,  and  2-propanol, 
each  at  P/P°  =  0.005-0.03  in  air  in  six  even  steps.  Each  analyte 
was  presented  1 0  times  to  the  array,  with  the  order  of  presentation 
randomized  over  all  repetitions  of  all  test  solvents.  The  error  bars 
represent  la  values  computed  from  10  exposures  at  each  P/P. 

the  responses  of  a  representative  detector  to  all  of  the  test  solvent 
vapors.  The  data  were  well  fit  by  a  linear  dependence  of  ARjSimax/ 
Rjb.air  on  PI  P°  over  the  PI  P°  ranges  probed  in  this  experiment.  A 
summary  of  the  correlation  coefficients  calculated  for  these  lines 
is  presented  in  Table  2,  while  statistics  for  all  of  the  sensor- 
analyte  combinations  are  provided  in  the  Supporting  I  nformation 
that  accompanies  this  work.  For  some  sensor-analyte  combina¬ 
tions,  the  correlation  coefficients  were  low  because  the  sensor 
exhibited  only  a  very  small  response  to  the  analyte.  For  example, 
poly(sulfone)  had  a  small  response  to  nonpolar  solvents  and  so 
the  correlation  coefficients  for  these  presentations  are  low. 
Similarly,  essentially  no  response  was  exhibited  by  poly(sulfone) 
to  dodecane.  The  intercepts  of  such  plots  were  statistically 
indistinguishable  from  zero  for  all  sensor-analyte  combinations 
investigated. 

Figure  5  presents  the  concentration-dependent  ARjSimax/ Rjb.air 
response  data  for  the  entire  detector  array  in  principal  component 
space.  F  or  each  test  vapor,  the  analytes  produced  a  unique  signal 
response  pattern,  with  the  pattern  direction  in  principal  component 
space  diagnostic  of  the  analyte  and  the  pattern  height  proportional 
to  the  analyte  concentration  in  the  vapor  phase.  This  behavior  is 


BB  nitrobenzene 
□  chloroform 
benzene 

H  cyclohexanone 
EH  heptane 
PI  2-propanol 


Figure  5.  Data  in  principal  component  space  from  a  12-detector 
array  exposed  to  n-heptane,  cyclohexanone,  benzene,  chloroform, 
nitrobenzene,  and  2-propanol  each  at  P/P°  =  0.005-0.03  in  air  in 
six  even  steps.  The  first  three  principal  components  depicted 
contained  98%  of  the  total  variance  in  the  data.  The  ellipsoids  contain 
95%  of  the  data  for  each  analyte.  Each  analyte  was  presented  10 
times  to  the  array,  with  the  order  of  presentation  randomized  over  all 
repetitions  of  all  test  solvents. 


further  illustrated  by  normalization  of  the  detector  response 
patterns  with  respect  to  analyte  concentration  according  to  eq  1, 

Sjs  =  (ARjs,max/Rjb,air)(P°/P)  (1) 


where  Sjs  is  the  normalized  signal  for  12  detector  films  exposed 
to  benzene,  chloroform,  and  nitrobenzene,  each  presented  at  PI  P° 
=  0.005-0.03  in  six  even  steps.  As  can  be  seen  from  Figure  6, 
the  characteristic  Sjs  pattern  of  each  test  vapor  was  maintained, 
within  experimental  error,  as  the  analyte  concentration  was  varied. 

Additional  experiments  were  performed  using  a  homologous 
series  of  alkanes,  and  then  using  a  homologous  series  of  alcohols, 
as  test  analytes.  Figures  7  and  8  display  the  ARjs,max/ Rjb.air  values 
for  selected  detectors.  The  statistical  information  on  these  runs 
is  summarized  in  T able  2.  Again  the  data  were  well  fit  by  a  linear 
dependence  of  ARjS,max/  Rjb.air  on  PI  P°  over  the  PI  P°  range  probed 
in  these  experiments. 
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Figure  6.  Histogram  of  the  average  normalized  response  of  a  1 2-element  array  of  carbon  black/polymer  detector  films  exposed  to  two  analytes; 
(a)  chloroform  and  (b)  nitrobenzene,  each  presented  1 0  times  at  P/P°  =  0.005-0.03  in  air  in  six  even  steps.  The  data  were  normalized  according 
to  eq  1  in  the  text. 


Figure  9a  shows  that  all  of  the  test  alcohols  could  all  be 
distinguished  from  one  another  visually  in  principal  component 
space  when  the  responses  of  all  detectors  in  the  array  are 
considered.  Additionally,  like  the  analytes  in  the  broad  test  set, 
the  normalized  patterns  of  ARjSimax/  Rjiw  were  essentially  invariant 
as  the  analyte  concentration  was  varied.  Identical  behavior  was 
observed  for  the  alkanes,  as  seen  in  Figure  9b.  Thus,  the  ARjSimax/ 
fijb.air  pattern  type  is  diagnostic  of  the  analyte  and  the  pattern  height 
indicates  the  concentration  of  each  of  these  analytes,  at  least  under 
the  conditions  of  these  test  runs. 

B.  Detector  Response  to  Analytes  in  the  Presence  of 
Background  Odors.  The  response  of  the  detectors  to  various 
test  vapors  was  also  investigated  when  the  detectors  were  first 
exposed  to,  and  then  maintained  in  the  presence  of,  a  fixed 


concentration  of  another  solvent  vapor.  Figure  10  exhibits  the 
ARjs.max/  Rjb.air  values  displayed  by  poly(ethylene-co-vinyl  acetate) 
and  poly(caprolactone)  detectors  in  response  to  varying  concen¬ 
trations  of  heptane  in  the  range  0.005P0  <  P  <  0.025P0,  relative 
to  an  air  background  gas  flow.  The  responses  for  heptane  vapor 
at  0.005P0  <  P  <  0.015P0  in  air  were  then  recorded  when  the 
detector  was  exposed  to  the  analyte  gas  stream  in  the  presence 
of  a  constant  background  gas  that  consisted  of  air  with  2-propanol, 
benzene,  or  cyclohexanone  at  PIP0  =  0.005,  0.010,  and  0.015  for 
each  background  gas.  As  displayed  in  Figure  10,  ARjhePtane,max/ 
Rjb.si  and  ARjhePtane,max/  Rjb.air  were  essentially  constant  for  Si  = 
benzene,  cyclohexanone,  and  2-propanol  at  the  three  values  of 
PIP0.  Figure  11  shows  the  same  result  in  principal  component 
space  for  the  responses  of  the  entire  array  of  detectors,  illustrating 
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Figure  7.  Maximum  relative  differential  resistance  responses, 
Affjs.max/Rjb.air,  of  composite  detector  films  consisting  of  carbon  black 
and  poly(epichlorohydrin),  when  exposed  to  ethanol,  1 -propanol, 
1 -butanol,  1-pentanol,  1-hexanol,  and  1-heptanol  each  at  P/P  = 
0.005-0.03  in  six  even  steps  in  air.  Each  analyte  was  presented  10 
times  to  the  array,  with  the  order  of  presentation  randomized  over  all 
repetitions  of  all  test  solvents.  The  error  bars  represent  1  a  values 
computed  from  10  exposures  at  each  P/P. 


Figure  8.  Maximum  relative  differential  resistance  responses, 
ARjs.max/Rjb.air,  of  composite  detector  films  consisting  of  carbon  black 
and  poly(butadiene),  when  exposed  to  n-dodecane,  n-decane,  n- 
nonane,  n-octane,  n-heptane,  and  n-hexane  each  at  P/P  =  0.005- 
0.03  in  six  even  steps  in  air.  Each  analyte  was  presented  1 0  times  to 
the  array,  with  the  order  of  presentation  randomized  over  all  repeti¬ 
tions  of  all  test  solvents.  The  error  bars  represent  In  values  computed 
from  10  exposures  at  each  P/P. 


that  this  behavior  is  characteristic  of  the  response  pattern  in  the 
detector  array  as  well  as  of  the  individual  detectors  displayed  in 
Figure  10. 

C.  Detector  Response  to  Binary  Analyte  Mixtures.  Figure 

12  shows  the  AR52,max/Rjb,si  and  AR si,si+s2,max/ Rjb,air  values  of  a 
carbon  black/  polyethylene  oxide)  detector  to  mixtures  of  ben¬ 
zene  and  heptane.  For  this  detector  for  both  the  ARS2jmax/Rjb,si 
and  ARsi,si+52,max/Rjb,air  values,  Si  and  s2  were  each  presented  to 
the  detectors  at  PIP 0  =  0.005,  0.010,  and  0.015.  The  linear 
dependence  of  ARjS,max/Rjb  on  PI P°  exhibited  by  an  individual 
detector  was  maintained  when  the  analyte  was  a  constituent  of  a 
binary  solvent  mixture.  The  lines  that  have  been  drawn  in  Figure 
12  to  connect  the  data  points  also  correspond  to  the  change  in 


Figure  9.  (a)  Data  in  principal  component  space  from  a  20-detector 
array  exposed  10  times  each  to  methanol,  ethanol,  1 -propanol, 
1 -butanol,  1-pentanol,  1-hexanol,  1-  heptanol,  and  1-octanol  each  at 
P/P  =  0.005  to  0.03  in  air  in  27  even  steps.  The  first  three  principal 
components  contain  99%  of  the  total  variance  in  the  data.  The 
ellipsoids  contain  99%  of  the  data  for  each  analyte,  (b)  Data  in 
principal  component  space  from  a  20-detector  array  exposed  5  times 
each  to  n-tetradecane,  n-dodecane,  n-decane,  n-nonane,  n-octane, 
and  n-heptane  each  at  P/P  =  0.005-0.03  in  air  in  27  even  steps. 
The  first  three  principal  components  contain  99%  of  the  total  variance 
in  the  data.  The  ellipsoids  contain  99%  of  the  data  for  each  analyte. 
All  presentations  in  each  set  were  randomized  over  all  repetitions  of 
all  test  solvents. 

response  that  would  be  expected  based  on  the  ARjS,max/  Rjb.air 
behavior  of  the  detector  when  presented  with  corresponding 
changes  in  the  concentration  of  the  individual  solvent  vapor  in 
an  air  background.  Additionally,  the  total  ARjSl+S2,max/ Rjb.air  re¬ 
sponse  to  two  solvents  relative  to  a  background  air  baseline  was 
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Figure  10.  Maximum  relative  differential  resistance  responses, 
ARjs.max/Rjb.air,  of  composite  detector  films  consisting  of  carbon  black 
and  (A)  poly(ethylene-co-vinyl  acetate)  and  (B)  poly(caprolactone), 
when  exposed  to  n-heptane  at  P/P°  =  0.005-0.025  in  air  in  five  even 
steps  (represented  by  the  open  symbols).  Additional  exposures  (solid 
symbols)  to  n-heptane  were  performed  at  P/P°  =  0.005,  0.01,  and 
0.015  while  the  detector  film  was  exposed  to  either  benzene, 
cyclohexanone,  or  2-propanol  at  P/P°  =  0.005,  0.01,  or  0.015. 


Figure  11.  Data  in  principal  component  space  from  a  12-detector 
array  exposed  to  n-heptane,  benzene,  cyclohexanone,  or  2-propanol 
at  P/P°  =  0.005,  0.01,  and  0.015,  and  to  exposures  of  n-heptane  at 
P/P°  =  0.005,  0.01,  and  0.015  while  the  detector  film  was  exposed 
to  either  benzene,  cyclohexanone,  or  2-propanol  each  at  P/P3  = 
0.005,  0.01,  or  0.015.  The  first  three  principal  components  contain 
98%  of  the  total  variance  in  the  data.  The  ellipsoids  contain  95%  of 
the  data  for  each  analyte.  Each  analyte  was  presented  five  times  to 
the  array,  with  the  order  of  presentation  randomized  over  all  repeti¬ 
tions  of  all  exposure  types. 

independent  of  whether  the  two  solvents  were  exposed  simulta¬ 
neously  or  sequentially  to  the  detector.  Furthermore,  in  the  case 
of  sequential  solvent  vapor  exposures,  the  maximum  relative 
differential  response  values  for  a  given  solvent  were  independent 
of  the  order  in  which  the  solvents  were  presented  to  the  detector. 
Figure  13  shows  similar  data,  in  principal  component  space,  that 
were  produced  by  an  entire  array  of  carbon  black/  polymer 
composite  detectors  during  individual  analyte  exposure,  and 


(Pa/Pt’a  +  P  t/p°b)  x100 


Figure  12.  Maximum  relative  differential  resistance  responses  of 
a  poly(ethylene-co-vinyl  acetate)-carbon  black  composite  detector 
film  when  exposed  to  simultaneous  and  sequential  binary  mixtures 
of  benzene  at  P/P°  =  0.005,  0.01 ,  or  0.01 5,  and  n-heptane  at  P/P°  = 
0.005,  0.01 ,  or  0.01 5.  Each  of  the  nine  binary  mixture  combinations 
was  presented  five  times  to  the  array,  with  the  order  of  presentation 
randomized  over  all  repetitions.  The  error  bars  represent  1o  values 
computed  from  five  exposures  at  each  PIP°. 


Figure  13.  Data  in  principal  component  space  from  a  12-detector 
array  exposed  to  benzene  at  P/P°  =  0.005-0.025  in  air  in  five  even 
steps,  nitrobenzene  at  P/P°  =  0.005-0.025  in  air  in  five  even  steps, 
and  binary  mixtures  of  benzene  at  P/P°  =  0.005,  0.01 ,  or  0.01 5,  and 
nitrobenzene  at  P/P°  =  0.005,  0.01 ,  or  0.01 5.  The  first  three  principal 
components  contain  99.6%  of  the  total  variance  in  the  data.  The 
ellipsoids  contain  95%  of  the  data  for  each  analyte.  Each  analyte  was 
presented  five  times  to  the  array,  with  the  order  of  presentation 
randomized  over  all  repetitions  of  all  exposure  types.  The  error  bars 
represent  la  values  computed  from  five  exposures  at  each  P/P°. 

simultaneous  and  sequential  exposures  of  binary  mixtures  of 
benzene  and  nitrobenzene.  Similar  behavior  was  observed  for  all 
nine  binary  mixtures  explored  in  this  work  (see  part  D  in  the 
Experimental  Section  for  a  description  of  the  binary  mixtures 
explored). 

DISCUSSION 

A.  Linearity  of  Detector  Response  vs  Analyte  Concentra¬ 
tion.  The  linearity  in  ARjSimax/ Rjb  response  of  the  conducting 
organic  polymer  composite  detectors  versus  the  concentration  of 
a  pure  analyte  is  readily  understood  based  on  the  signal  trans- 
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duction  mechanism  of  these  types  of  vapor  detectors.  Sorption  of 
the  vapor  into  the  detector  leads  to  swelling  of  the  polymer,  which 
then  produces  an  increase  in  the  electrical  resistance  through  the 
network  of  conducting  regions  in  the  composite  film.  Although 
the  absolute  ARiSimax  of  the  composite  is  sensitive  to  the  fractional 
loading  of  the  conductive  filler  in  the  insulating  polymer  of  the 
conductive  material,30"32  the  relative  swelling  of  the  film  in 
response  to  the  presence  of  an  analyte  vapor  should  remain 
constant  provided  that  the  filler  material  does  not  significantly 
affect  the  properties  of  the  insulating  portion  of  the  composite. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  ratiometric  quantity  ARjS,max/Rjb  is 
expected  to  be  the  key  parameter  that  characterizes  the  response 
of  conducting  polymer  composite  vapor  sensors  to  various  analytes 
of  interest.  The  present  work  quantitatively  confirms  these 
expectations. 

On  the  basis  of  the  expectations  discussed  above,  for  small 
fractional  film  swellings,  the  observed  ARjS,max/  Rjb  response  should 
be  a  linear  function  of  the  concentration  of  the  vapor  that  partitions 
into  the  film.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  for  the  solvents  studied 
during  the  course  of  this  work.  This  type  of  behavior  has  been 
observed  for  poly( pyrrole)  conducting  polymer  vapor  sensors33 
and  for  vapor  sensors  that  monitor  the  capacitance  change  of 
dielectric  polymer  films  in  response  to  the  presence  of  vapor 
analytes,  where  again  the  response  is  a  linear  function  of  the 
analyte  concentration.34"36  Polymer  films  that  are  exposed  to 
analytes  that  either  bind  very  strongly  to  the  polymer  or  that 
induce  significant  structural  distortions  in  the  chains  of  the 
polymeric  material  could  certainly  produce  a  saturation  of  the 
detector  response  at  concentrations  well  below  the  vapor  pressure 
of  the  analyte;  however,  such  behavior  was  not  observed  for  any 
of  the  solvents  or  detectors  explored  in  this  work. 

For  mixtures,  as  long  as  the  concentration  of  analyte  molecules 
is  dilute  in  the  polymer  film,  the  linear  swelling  relationship  as  a 
function  of  the  analyte  concentration  in  the  vapor  phase  is 
expected  to  be  a  good  microscopic  description  of  the  signal 
transduction  properties  of  the  detectors  when  exposed  to  com¬ 
binations  of  these  same  gaseous  analytes.  Thus,  the  swelling 
response  of  a  polymer  to  binary  analyte  mixtures  is  expected  to 
be  a  weighted  linear  combination  of  the  response  to  the  individual 
analytes  in  the  vapor  phase.  Previous  work  in  our  laboratory  has 
shown  that  the  fraction  of  the  partial  pressure  of  the  odorant,  as 
opposed  to  the  concentration  of  the  odorant,  is  the  key  variable 
in  determining  the  response  of  the  carbon  black/ organic  polymer 
composite  vapor  detectors.37 Thus,  to  first  order,  the  response  of 
a  polymer  composite  detector  array  to  a  mixture  of  solvents  should 
be  readily  obtained  by  calculating  the  fractional  composition  of 

(30)  Anderson,  J .  E .;  Adams,  K.  M  Troyk,  P.  R.  J.  Non-Cryst.  Sol.  1991,  131, 
587-592. 

(31)  Godovski,  D.  Y.;  Koltypin,  E.  A.;  Volkov,  A.  V.;  Moskvina,  M.  A.  Analyst 
1993, 118,  997-999. 

(32)  Kirkpatrick,  S.  Rev.  Mod.  Phys.  1973,  45,  574-588. 

(33)  Persaud,  K.  C.;  T  ravers,  P.  j .  Arrays  of  Broad  Specif  city  Films  for  Sensing 
VolatileChemicals,  Kress-Rogers,  E„  Ed.;  CRC  Press,  Inc.:  NewYork,  1997; 
pp  563-592. 

(34)  Ralston,  A.  R.;  Tobin,  J .  A.;  Bajikar,  S.  A.;  Denton,  D.  D.  Sens.  Actuator,  B 
1994,  22,  139. 

(35)  Boltshauser,  T.;  Leme,  C.  A.;  Baltes,  H.  Sens.  Actuator,  B  1993,  15,  75. 

(36)  Denton,  D.  D.;  Senturia,  S.  D.;  Anolik,  E.  S.;  Scheider,  D.  Digest  of  Technical 
Papers,  third  Int.  Conf.  on  Solid-State  Sensors  and  Actuators  (Transducers 
'85)  1985,  202-205. 

(37)  Doleman,  B.  J.;  Severin,  E.  j.;  Lewis,  N.  S.  Proc.  Nati.  Acad.  Sci.  U.S.A. 
199  8,  95,  5442-5447. 


the  constituents  in  the  mixture  relative  to  their  individual  vapor 
pressures  under  the  experimental  test  conditions  of  concern.  This 
additive  behavior  is,  in  fact,  in  excellent  accord  with  experimental 
observations  for  the  response  of  the  conducting  polymer  com¬ 
posite  arrays  to  the  binary  mixtures  studied  during  the  course  of 
this  work. 

B.  Implications  for  Algorithm  Development/ Pattern  Rec¬ 
ognition  Requirements.  All  architectures  that  rely  on  array-based 
sensing  require  some  type  of  training  set  and  signal-processing 
algorithm  in  order  to  classify  and/or  identify  an  analyte  upon 
presentation  to  the  detector  array.  In  this  respect,  the  performance 
and  range  of  applicability  of  such  detector  arrays  is  intimately 
coupled  to  the  data  reduction  algorithms  and  computational 
capabilities  that  are  required  to  achieve  the  sensing  task  of 
concern. 

The  minimum  possible  training  set,  and  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  on  computational  capabilities  to  analyze  a  mixture  or  to 
classify  and/or  identify  a  particular  analyte,  are  clearly  achieved 
when  the  detector  response  is  a  linear  function  of  the  analyte 
concentration  and  when  the  differential  detector  response  to  the 
analyte  of  concern  is  independent  of  whether  other  analytes  are 
present  in  the  environment.  Both  of  these  conditions  were  met 
for  the  carbon  black/ organic  polymer  composite  chemiresistor 
response  characteristics  over  the  ranges  of  concentrations  and 
for  the  ranges  of  analyte  background  concentrations  that  were 
explored  during  the  course  of  this  study.  This  behavior  contrasts 
with  the  properties  reported  for  tin  oxide  chemiresistors38  or  for 
dye-impregnated  organic  polymer  coatings  on  fiber  optics,538 
whose  responses  are  nonlinear  with  analyte  concentration  and/ 
or  with  variations  in  environmental  background.  Such  nonlineari¬ 
ties  imply  that  significantly  more  computational  resources  and 
algorithm  development  will  be  required  to  achieve  similar  system 
performance  in  varying  background  environments  or  when  an 
analyte  concentration  is  to  be  quantified  either  alone  or  in  a 
mixture  of  vapors.  The  exact  tradeoffs  imposed  by  more  complex 
data  reduction  and  more  involved  computational  requirements, 
relative  to  the  opportunity  to  exploit  possibly  increased  information 
content  of  a  richly  varying  signal  response  pattern,  will  be  array 
and  task  specific  and  will  require  a  detailed  analysis  for  the  specific 
task  of  interest. 

For  odors  that  are  more  complex  compositional ly  than  simple 
binary  or  ternary  mixtures  of  analytes,  it  could  be  envisioned  that 
a  single  array-based  detector  response  fingerprint  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  produce  a  unique  vector  decomposition  of  the  mixture 
into  the  signatures  of  each  of  the  components  of  a  training  set  of 
vapors.  Thus,  one  response  pattern  might  not  be  sufficient  to 
provide  a  unique  solution  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  odor 
mixture  of  concern.  For  example,  if  most  of  the  variance  among 
the  data  is  contained  in  three  to  five  principal  components  and  if 
the  cannonical  variance  tracks  the  total  variance  in  the  data,  then 
mixtures  of  only  three  to  five  components  can  be  decomposed 
uniquely  from  the  use  of  the  equilibrium  response  data  alone.  It 
is  likely  that,  even  for  complex  odors,  useful  information  will  be 
obtained,  however,  if  some  temporal  or  spatiotemporal  variation 
in  the  composition  of  the  odor  is  present.  U  nder  such  conditions, 
changes  in  detector  response  can  be  identified  with  individual 


(38)  Harsanyi,  G.  Polymer  Films  in  Sensor  Applications;  Technomic  Pub.  Co., 
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portions  of  the  analyte  based  on  their  differential  response  patterns 
relative  to  the  integrated  baseline  response  of  the  odor  on  the 
detector  array.  The  detector  response  characteristic  that  is  least 
demanding  on  the  signal  processing  and  computational  resources 
under  such  circumstances  is  when  the  pattern  for  an  analyte 
remains  linearly  proportional  to  the  analyte  concentration  regard¬ 
less  of  the  composition,  or  concentration,  of  the  other  components 
of  the  background  ambient.  This  behavior  was  observed  experi¬ 
mentally  for  the  conducting  polymer  composite  detectors  for  the 
various  solvents  and  background  ambient  vapors  evaluated  in  this 
work. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Under  the  conditions  of  this  study,  carbon  black/ organic 
polymer  composite  vapor  detectors  displayed  a  linear  steady-state 
relative  differential  resistance  signal  in  response  to  changes  in 
the  concentration  of  analyte  vapor  in  the  gas  phase.  This  behavior 
was  observed  relative  to  either  an  air  background  or  a  background 
that  contained  an  organic  solvent  vapor  in  air.  M  oreover,  the 
steady-state  relative  differential  resistance  response  patterns 
produced  by  an  array  of  carbon  black/  polymer  composite  detec¬ 
tors  upon  exposure  to  a  test  series  of  binary  mixtures  of  analytes 
were  the  arithmetic  sums  of  the  maximum  relative  differential 
resistance  responses  that  were  obtained  upon  independent  expo¬ 


sure  of  the  array  to  each  individual  component  of  the  mixture. 
This  behavior  implies  that,  under  our  test  conditions,  a  relatively 
simple  algorithm  and  training  set,  based  on  identifying  a  solvent 
vapor  through  its  pattern  type  and  quantifying  the  vapor  concen¬ 
tration  through  the  pattern  height,  would  be  sufficient  to  identify 
and  quantify  the  test  vapors  and  test  vapor  mixtures  studied  in 
this  work. 
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The  relationships  among  frequency  changes  on  a  film- 
coated  quartz  crystal  microbalance,  thickness  changes, 
and  dc  resistance  changes  have  been  investigated  for 
carbon  black-insulating  polymer  composite  vapor  detec¬ 
tors.  Quartz  crystal  microbalance  (QCM)  measurements 
and  ellipsometry  measurements  have  been  performed 
simultaneously  on  polymer  films  that  do  not  contain 
carbon  black  filler  to  relate  the  QCM  frequency  change 
and  the  ellipsometrically  determined  thickness  change  to 
the  analyte  concentration  in  the  vapor  phase.  In  addition, 
quartz  crystal  microbalance  measurements  and  dc  resis¬ 
tance  measurements  on  carbon  black  composites  of  these 
same  polymers  have  been  performed  simultaneously  to 
relate  the  QCM  frequency  change  and  dc  electrical  resis¬ 
tance  response  to  the  analyte  concentration  in  the  vapor 
phase.  The  data  indicate  that  the  dc  resistance  change  is 
directly  relatable  to  the  thickness  change  of  the  polymers 
and  that  a  variety  of  analytes  that  produce  a  given 
thickness  change  produce  a  constant  resistance  change 
for  each  member  of  the  test  set  of  polymers  investigated 
in  this  work. 

Carbon  black-insulating  organic  polymer  composite  films  have 
been  employed  previously  as  components  of  an  array  of  vapor 
detectors  for  use  in  an  "electronic  nose".1  In  this  approach,  the 
response  of  an  array  of  broadly  cross-responsive  vapor  detectors 
is  analyzed  using  standard  chemometric  methods  to  yield  diag¬ 
nostic  patterns  that  allow  classification  and  quantification  of 
analytes  in  the  vapor  phase.  Arrays  of  such  detectors  have  been 
shown  to  be  highly  discriminating,  even  between  very  structurally 
similar  analytes,  and  have  also  been  shown  for  many  test  vapors 
to  exhibit  a  linear  steady-state  dc  resistance  response  to  analyte 
concentration.  Thus,  under  these  conditions,  the  pattern  type 
allows  identification  of  the  vapor  and  the  steady-state  pattern 
height  allows  quantification  of  the  analyte  of  concern. 1-3 

The  resistance  response  of  such  composites  can,  in  general, 
be  understood  by  percolation  theory,  which  relates  the  resistance 
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response  of  a  composite  consisting  of  an  insulating  polymer  filled 
with  regions  of  an  electrical  conductor  to  the  change  in  volume 
fraction  of  the  conducting  (filler)  phase  of  the  composite.4-7  The 
goal  of  the  present  work  was  to  elucidate  the  factors  that  control 
the  resistance  change  of  such  films  in  response  to  a  change  in 
the  concentration  of  a  vapor  that  is  exposed  to  the  detector.  In 
polymer-coated  quartz  crystal  microbalances,  the  frequency 
change  of  the  detector  is  primarily  determined  by  the  change  in 
the  mass  of  analyte  sorbed  into  the  polymer  film  for  relatively 
small  frequency  shifts  and/or  small  changes  in  the  viscoelastic 
properties  of  the  film.8a'b  Polymer-coated  surface  acoustic  wave 
devices,  utilize  changes  in  sorbed  mass  and  modulus  of  the 
polymer  film  to  produce  the  detected  signal ,8c  T he  hypothesis  that 
was  challenged  in  this  work  is  that  the  volume  change,  and  thus 
the  fractional  swelling,  of  the  polymer  film  upon  exposure  to  a 
test  vapor  is  the  key  variable  that  determines  the  change  in  dc 
electrical  resistance  of  the  carbon  black-polymer  composite 
detectors. 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  we  performed  measurements  to 
determine  the  resonant  frequency  changes  on  a  film-coated  quartz 
crystal  microbalance  (QCM),  the  thickness  changes,  and  the 
resistance  changes  of  various  composite  and  noncomposite 
polymer  films  exposed  to  a  variety  of  test  organic  vapors.  The 
resonant  frequency  changes  and  the  dc  electrical  resistance 
changes  of  a  set  of  carbon  black-organic  polymer  composite  films 
were  determined  on  a  QCM .  QCM  measurements  and  thickness 
measurements  using  fixed-wavelength  ellipsometry  methods  were 
then  performed  on  clear  (non-carbon-black-filled)  films  formed 
from  the  same  polymers.  Relationships  between  the  two  sets  of 
measurements  were  facilitated  because  at  a  given  analyte  con¬ 
centration  in  the  vapor  phase,  the  measured  QCM  resonant 
frequency  changes  were  very  similar  for  polymers  that  did,  and 
did  not,  contain  the  carbon  black  filler  material. 
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Table  1:  Correlation  Coefficients,  Slopes,  Intercepts,  Intercept  Errors,  and  Slope  Errors  for  the  Eight  Solvents  and 
Two  Polymer  Systems  Used  in  This  Worka 


Af  *  max  VS  PI  P  °  A  R  max/  Rb  VS  P  /  P  0  AR  max/  ^  b  VS  Af  *  max 


composite  film 

R2 

intcpt 

Sip 

intcpt  err 

sip  err 

R2 

intcpt 

Sip 

intcpt  err 

sip  err 

R2 

intcpt 

Sip 

intcpt  err 

sip  err 

hexane 

0.9997 

0.00 

3.64 

0.006 

0.034 

0.9989 

0.00 

17.99 

0.066 

0.344 

0.9991 

0.01 

11.61 

0.059 

0.197 

2-propanol 

0.9934 

0.02 

3.44 

0.028 

0.161 

0.9933 

0.04 

15.93 

0.130 

0.754 

0.9999 

-0.05 

10.88 

0.018 

0.070 

benzene 

0.9976 

0.38 

15.18 

0.078 

0.429 

0.9968 

0.40 

76.98 

0.456 

2.520 

0.9987 

-1.52 

11.89 

0.330 

0.252 

dichloromethane 

0.9998 

-0.06 

20.91 

0.046 

0.159 

0.9993 

-0.60 

71.15 

0.317 

1.099 

0.9987 

-0.38 

7.98 

0.420 

0.165 

chloroform 

0.9998 

0.19 

46.08 

0.078 

0.384 

0.9988 

0.21 

145.40 

0.604 

2.962 

0.9984 

-0.38 

7.40 

0.694 

0.170 

hexafluorobenzene 

0.9937 

0.54 

13.65 

0.113 

0.628 

0.9969 

0.78 

35.03 

0.203 

1.124 

0.9987 

-0.58 

5.99 

0.158 

0.127 

dibromomethane 

0.9974 

-0.04 

55.04 

0.280 

1.620 

0.9960 

-1.31 

105.29 

0.668 

3.861 

0.9991 

-1.23 

4.49 

0.319 

0.079 

bromoform 

0.9989 

0.41 

76.41 

0.245 

1.481 

0.9982 

-1.16 

137.74 

0.558 

3.375 

0.9983 

-1.88 

4.22 

0.558 

0.101 

PCL 

Af 

:*  max  VS 

,P/P° 

Ahmax/hb  ms  PIP  ° 

A/lmax/  VS  Af  *max 

clear  film 

R2 

intcpt 

sip 

intcpt  err 

sip  err 

R2 

intcpt 

Sip 

intcpt  err 

sip  err 

R2 

intcpt 

Sip 

intcpt  err 

sip  err 

hexane 

0.9981 

0.01 

1.84 

0.012 

0.031 

0.9909 

0.02 

0.55 

0.008 

0.021 

0.9926 

0.01 

0.70 

0.007 

0.024 

2-propanol 

0.9971 

-0.02 

3.67 

0.040 

0.081 

0.9932 

-0.03 

1.10 

0.019 

0.037 

0.9987 

-0.02 

0.70 

0.008 

0.010 

benzene 

0.9956 

0.18 

10.40 

0.039 

0.273 

0.9928 

0.05 

3.02 

0.015 

0.101 

0.9967 

0.00 

0.68 

0.011 

0.015 

dichloromethane 

0.9992 

-0.13 

17.70 

0.041 

0.192 

0.9963 

-0.03 

3.65 

0.018 

0.084 

0.9950 

0.00 

0.48 

0.020 

0.013 

chloroform 

0.9984 

0.00 

42.96 

0.121 

0.685 

0.9967 

-0.03 

8.43 

0.033 

0.189 

0.9984 

-0.03 

0.46 

0.023 

0.007 

hexafluorobenzene 

0.9973 

0.15 

9.20 

0.097 

0.175 

0.9984 

-0.02 

1.43 

0.012 

0.021 

0.9985 

-0.04 

0.36 

0.011 

0.005 

dibromomethane 

0.9980 

0.56 

44.16 

0.154 

0.667 

0.9989 

-0.01 

5.88 

0.015 

0.064 

0.9993 

-0.08 

0.31 

0.012 

0.003 

bromoform 

0.9977 

-0.05 

66.71 

0.187 

1.256 

0.9977 

-0.05 

7.94 

0.022 

0.151 

0.9981 

-0.04 

0.28 

0.020 

0.005 

PEO 

Af*max  VS 

p/p  o 

AH  max/  H  b  VS  P/  P  ° 

AH  max/  Hb  VS  Af*max 

composite  film 

R 2 

intcpt 

Sip 

intcpt  err 

sip  err 

R2 

intcpt 

Sip 

intcpt  err 

sip  err 

R2 

intcpt 

Sip 

intcpt  err 

sip  err 

hexane 

0.9985 

0.01 

0.97 

0.003 

0.014 

0.9990 

-0.02 

9.89 

0.025 

0.117 

0.9970 

-0.06 

23.83 

0.044 

0.479 

2-propanol 

0.9972 

0.01 

2.19 

0.009 

0.054 

0.9992 

0.11 

22.57 

0.048 

0.305 

0.9979 

-0.02 

24.13 

0.079 

0.527 

benzene 

0.9996 

0.02 

7.92 

0.013 

0.072 

0.9963 

0.13 

69.49 

0.358 

2.006 

0.9967 

-0.07 

20.59 

0.342 

0.561 

dichloromethane 

0.9993 

0.13 

16.60 

0.073 

0.255 

0.9991 

0.50 

91.89 

0.464 

1.615 

0.9986 

-0.20 

12.97 

0.591 

0.284 

chloroform 

0.9985 

0.22 

39.47 

0.182 

0.879 

0.9975 

1.34  ; 

210.58 

1.260 

6.096 

0.9991 

0.16 

12.52 

0.758 

0.213 

hexafluorobenzene 

0.9979 

0.11 

6.91 

0.034 

0.185 

0.9997 

0.25 

24.76 

0.047 

0.259 

0.9968 

-0.12 

8.37 

0.157 

0.272 

dibromomethane 

0.9985 

0.38 

45.18 

0.179 

1.028 

0.9975 

0.47 

143.09 

0.726 

4.176 

0.9985 

-0.73 

7.43 

0.586 

0.168 

bromoform 

0.9989 

0.23 

55.20 

0.179 

1.069 

0.9992 

0.40 

155.11 

0.420 

2.510 

0.9998 

-0.24 

6.59 

0.235 

0.058 

PEO 

Af  *max  VS 

iPIP  ° 

Aflmax/  hb  vs  PI  P  ° 

A/lmax/  f)b  VS  Af*max 

clear  film 

R2 

intcpt 

sip 

intcpt  err 

sip  err 

R2 

intcpt 

sip 

intcpt  err 

sip  err 

R2 

intcpt 

Sip 

intcpt  err 

sip  err 

hexane 

0.9975 

0.00 

0.60 

0.006 

0.014 

0.9922 

0.00 

0.26 

0.004 

0.011 

0.9945 

0.00 

1.01 

0.004 

0.036 

2-propanol 

0.9986 

0.01 

2.12 

0.012 

0.040 

0.9980 

0.02 

0.92 

0.006 

0.020 

0.9989 

0.01 

1.01 

0.004 

0.017 

benzene 

0.9966 

0.05 

5.72 

0.021 

0.167 

0.9929 

0.03 

2.41 

0.013 

0.102 

0.9963 

0.01 

0.99 

0.010 

0.030 

dichloromethane 

0.9916 

0.05 

14.55 

0.094 

0.600 

0.9892 

0.04 

3.88 

0.028 

0.182 

0.9970 

0.02 

0.63 

0.015 

0.015 

chloroform 

0.9975 

0.04 

38.52 

0.052 

0.789 

0.9957 

0.02 

9.94 

0.018 

0.267 

0.9983 

0.01 

0.61 

0.011 

0.010 

hexafluorobenzene 

0.9986 

-0.01 

2.05 

0.016 

0.031 

0.9981 

0.00 

0.39 

0.003 

0.007 

0.9989 

0.01 

0.44 

0.003 

0.006 

dibromomethane 

0.9978 

0.13 

40.44 

0.062 

0.742 

0.9974 

0.03 

7.48 

0.013 

0.150 

0.9985 

0.00 

0.43 

0.010 

0.006 

bromoform 

0.9905 

0.06 

51.26 

0.139 

1.972 

0.9905 

0.01 

8.61 

0.023 

0.331 

0.9986 

0.00 

0.39 

0.009 

0.006 

a  Mass-normalized  maximum  resonant  frequency  change,  Af*max,  vs  the  fraction  of  the  analyte's  vapor  pressure  (Af*max  vs  PI  P  °),  relative 
differential  resistance  increase  vs  the  fraction  of  the  analyte's  vapor  pressure  (A Rmax/  Rb  vs  PI  P  °),  relative  differential  thickness  increase  vs  the 
fraction  of  the  analyte's  vapor  pressure  ( Ahmaxf  hb  vsP/  P  °),  relative  differential  resistance  increase  vs  mass-normalized  maximum  resonant  frequency 
change  (A Rmax/Rb  vs  Af*max),  and  relative  differential  thickness  increase  vs  mass-normalized  maximum  resonant  frequency  change  (Ahmax/  hb  vs 
Af*max)  are  tabulated. 


EXPERIMENTAL  SECTION 

QCM  crystals  (10  MHz,  blank  diameter  =  13.7  mm)  with  a 
custom  electrode  pattern  were  obtained  from  International  Crystal 
M  anufacturing  (ICM ),  Oklahoma  City,  OK.  The  standard  oscil¬ 
lation  electrodes  were  configured  at  90°  angles  to  make  room  for 
two  other  tabs  that  would  serve  as  electrodes  for  resistance 
measurements  of  the  carbon  black-polymer  composite  films 
(Figure  1).  The  crystals  were  polished  to  a  surface  roughness  of 
less  than  5  /rm,  which  produced  a  mirrorlike  finish  on  the  gold 
electrodes.  To  facilitate  reflection  of  the  ellipsometer's  laser  beam 
when  the  crystals  were  used  with  transparent  films  during  the 
thickness  measurements,  one  oscillator  electrode  was  larger  than 
the  other  (larger  electrode  diameter  =  7.8  mm,  smaller  electrode 


diameter  =  5.1  mm).  The  resistance  tabs  were  not  used  during 
the  thickness  vs  QCM  frequency  measurements  on  films  that  were 
not  filled  with  carbon  black.  Similarly,  the  ellipsometer  was  not 
used  during  the  resistance  vs  QCM  frequency  measurements  in 
which  optically  opaque,  carbon-black-filled,  composite  films  were 
used. 

The  vapor  stream  was  produced  by  passing  general  laboratory 
compressed  air  through  analyte  solvents  contained  in  custom 
bubblers.  The  solvents  were  of  HPLC  quality  (Aldrich  Chemical 
Co.)  and  were  used  as  received.  Saturation  of  the  vapor  with 
solvent  was  confirmed  by  mass  loss  experiments.9  The  solvent- 
saturated  air  was  then  diluted  to  the  desired  concentration  with 
house  air.  The  air  flows  through  the  bubbler  and  in  the  back- 
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oscillation 

electrodes 


Figure  1.  Custom  10  MHz  quartz  crystal  microbalance  with 
oscillation  electrodes  and  tabs  for  reading  the  resistance  of  the 
composite  film.  Shaded  areas  indicate  regions  coated  with  Au.  The 
larger  electrode  was  used  to  facilitate  ellipsometry  measurements. 

ground  gas  were  regulated  by  needle  valves,  and  the  flows  in  both 
streams  were  monitored  with  Gilmont  rotamers  (VWR  Scientific). 
The  concentration  of  analyte  in  the  vapor  stream  was  indepen¬ 
dently  verified  using  a  calibrated  flame  ionization  detector 
(California  Analytical,  Santa  Ana,  CA). 

Two  polymers  were  used  in  this  work,  poly(caprolactone) 
(PCL)  and  poly( ethylene  oxide)  (PEO).  Films  of  these  polymers 
that  contained  carbon  black  were  used  for  the  resistance  measure¬ 
ments,  while  transparent,  pure  polymer  films  were  used  for  the 
thickness  measurements.  All  films  were  cast  from  standard 
solutions  that  consisted  of  160  mg  of  polymer  dissolved  in  20  mL 
of  benzene  to  which  40  mg  of  carbon  black  was  added  to  make 
composite  films  (resulting  in  solutions  that  were  20  wt  %carbon 
black).  All  solutions  were  sonicated  for  at  least  5  min  immediately 
prior  to  casting  the  films.  The  polymer  films  were  spun-cast  on  a 
spin  coater  (Pleadway  Research,  Garland,  TX)  at  2000  rpm,  and 
the  average  film  thickness  was  obtained  by  profilometry  (Dektak 
3030,  Sloan  Technology  Corp.,  Santa  Barbara,  CA). 

The  QCM  crystals  were  weighed  before  and  after  film  applica¬ 
tion  using  a  Cahn  microbalance  (resolution  0.001  mg;  Cahn  C-35, 
Orion  Research,  Beverly,  M  A)  to  obtain  the  masses  of  the  films 
that  were  deposited  over  the  active  electrode  (5.1  mm  diameter 
area)  of  the  QCM  .  The  PCL  clear  film  mass  was  40  fig  crrr2  and 
375  nm  thick,  while  the  PCL-carbon  black  composite  film  mass 
was  185  fig  crrr2  with  a  baseline  resistance  of  ^12  kQ.  The  PEO 
clear  film  had  a  mass  of  120  fig  crrr2  and  a  thickness  of  1090  nm, 
while  the  PEO-carbon  black  composite  film  was  19  fig  crrr2  with 
a  baseline  resistance  of  ^16  kQ.  Using  the  clear  polymer  film 
areas  and  the  mass  and  thickness  values  above,  densities  for  the 
clear  films  of  PEO  and  PCL  were  calculated  and  agreed  with 
literature  values  for  these  polymers. 

Resistances  were  measured  using  a  2002  digital  multimeter 
(Keithley,  Cleveland,  OH),  and  the  resonant  frequency  of  the 
QCM  was  obtained  using  a  5384A  frequency  counter  ( H ewlett- 
Packard,  Palo  Alto,  CA).  Ellipsometry  measurements  were  taken 
on  an  L116C  ellipsometer  (Gaertner  Scientific,  Chicago,  IL). 
Optical  constants  were  obtained  for  each  surface  before  the  films 
were  applied.  The  index  of  refraction  of  each  polymer  film  was 
taken  from  the  literature.  The  absorption  coefficient  for  the  film 
was  obtained  using  the  two-angle  technique,10'* 11  which  also 
provided  an  independent  measurement  of  the  index  of  refraction 


(9)  Atkins,  P.  W.  Physical  Chemistry,\N .  H .  Freeman  and  Co.:  New  York,  1994. 

(10)  Comfort,  J .  C .;  Urban,  F.  K.;  Barton,  D.  Thin  Solid  Films  1996,  291,  51. 

(11)  Urban,  F.  K.  Appl.  Surf.  Sci.  19  8  8,  33,  934. 
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Figure  2.  (a)  Relative  differential  thickness  increase  for  a  pure  PCL 
film  vs  fraction  of  analyte  vapor  pressure  exposed  to  the  film,  (b) 
Differential  relative  resistance  increase  in  a  PCL-carbon  black 
composite  vs  fraction  of  analyte  vapor  pressure  exposed  to  the  film. 

and  thickness  of  the  film.  The  film  thicknesses  obtained  by 
ellipsometry  agreed  to  within  10%  with  the  values  obtained  by 
profilometry. 

To  initiate  an  experiment,  a  baseline  value  was  recorded  for 
the  QCM  resonant  frequency,  resistance,  and/  or  thickness  of  the 
film.  The  film  was  then  exposed  to  analyte  vapor  until  steady- 
state  values  were  reached  as  determined  by  constant  output 
readings  from  the  instruments.  The  data  were  recorded  manually 
for  convenience.  Thickness  measurements  were  taken  three  to 
five  times  after  steady  state  had  been  reached  for  a  given  vapor, 
and  the  average  result  was  recorded  for  both  the  baseline  and 
the  steady-state,  solvent-exposed  values. 

RESULTS 

Figure  2a  shows  the  relative  thickness  change,  AhmJ  hb,  where 
A/imax  is  the  thickness  change  of  the  film  during  exposure  to  the 
analyte  vapor  and  hb  is  the  baseline  thickness  of  the  film  in  air 
prior  to  analyte  exposure,  of  poly(caprolactone)  films  as  a  function 
of  the  fraction  of  the  analyte's  vapor  pressure,  PI  P  °.  The  series 
of  test  vapors  used  in  these  experiments  is  representative  of  a 
broad  test  set  of  analytes  that  have  been  used  previously  to 
investigate  the  discrimination  ability  of  arrays  of  conducting 
polymer  composite  vapor  detectors.^The  data  of  Figure  2a  are 
well-fit  to  a  linear  dependence  of  AhmJ hb  on  PI P  0  (Table  1). 
Figure  3a  shows  similar  data  for  polyfethylene  oxide)  films. 

Figures  2b  and  3b  depict  the  steady-state  relative  differential 
resistance  responses,  ARmJ Pb,  where  A Rmax  is  the  resistance 
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Figure  3.  (a)  Relative  differential  thickness  increase  for  a  pure  PEO 
film  vs  fraction  of  analyte  vapor  pressure  exposed  to  the  film,  (b) 
Differential  relative  resistance  increase  in  a  PEO-carbon  black 
composite  vs  fraction  of  analyte  vapor  pressure  exposed  to  the  film. 
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Figure  4.  Mass-normalized  maximum  resonant  frequency  change 
vs  fraction  of  analyte  vapor  pressure  exposed  to  the  film  for  (a)  a 
PCL  film  without  carbon  black  and  (b)  a  PCL-carbon  black  com¬ 
posite. 


change  of  the  film  during  exposure  to  the  analyte  vapor  and  Rb  is 
the  baseline  resistance  of  the  film  in  air  prior  to  analyte  exposure, 
of  carbon-black  filled  poly(caprolactone)  and  polyethylene  oxide) 
films,  respectively,  as  a  function  of  the  analyte  concentration,  for 
the  same  set  of  test  analytes.  Over  the  concentration  ranges 
probed  in  the  experiment,  the  data  are  well-fit  by  straight  lines 
passing  though  the  origin  (Table  1). 

Figure  4  depicts  the  mass-normalized  maximum  resonant 
frequency  change,  Af*max,  of  the  poly(caprolactone)  films  on  a 
QCM  crystal  during  exposure  to  the  analyte  vapor.  The  frequency 
shifts  were  all  negative  upon  sorption  of  analyte,  and  only  absolute 
values  of  Afare  reported  herein.  The  observed  resonant  frequency 
change  was  normalized  by  the  mass  of  the  films  (as  determined 
by  the  Cahn  microbalance  mesurements)  in  the  active  QCM  area 
to  remove  any  variability  due  to  the  use  of  different  film 
thicknesses  and/  or  film  masses  between  experiments  on  a  given 
type  of  polymer.  Figure  5  depicts  the  same  data  for  polyfethylene 
oxide)  films.  Data  are  depicted  for  films  of  polymer  that  were  and 
were  not,  respectively,  filled  with  carbon  black.  Again  the  data 
are  well-fit  by  straight  lines  over  the  analyte  concentration  range 
of  experimental  interest  (Table  1).  For  all  the  solvents,  the  Af*max 
value  of  a  pure  polymer  film  was  the  same  as  the  Af*max  value  of 
the  analogous  carbon-black-filled  composite  to  within  the  error 
in  the  measurements.  For  example,  Figure  6  depicts  the  Af*max 
value  as  a  function  of  P/P  0  for  C FH C l3  sorbed  in  polyfcaprolac- 
tone)  —  and  polyfethylene  oxide) -carbon  black  composites  and 
in  pure  polymer  films  without  carbon  black  added. 


DISCUSSION 

F  igure  7a  depicts  a  plot  of  the  relative  differential  dc  resistance 
change  of  the  poly(caprolactone)  film,  from  electrical  measure¬ 
ments,  as  a  function  of  the  fractional  swelling  of  the  polymer,  as 
determined  by  optical  ellipsometry  measurements.  The  same 
analysis  for  a  second  poly(caprolactone)  film  is  shown  in  Figure 
7b  to  illustrate  the  variance  in  the  data.  F  or  both  polymer  systems, 
the  slopes  and  intercepts  of  the  ARmax/fib  vs  P/P  °  data  for  the 
composite  films  were  used  to  predict  what  values  of  ARmax/Rb 
would  be  expected  for  the  PI  P  0  values  used  in  the  measurements 
for  the  nonfilled  polymer  films.  Likewise,  the  slopes  and  intercepts 
of  the  Ahmax/hb  vs  P/P  0  data  for  the  nonfilled  polymer  films  were 
used  to  predict  what  values  of  A/imax//ib  would  be  expected  for 
the  P/P  0  values  used  in  the  measurements  for  the  composite 
films.  The  predicted  values  of  A Rmax/  Rb  were  then  plotted  vs  the 
predicted  AhmJ  hb  values  at  the  corresponding  PI  P  0  values  of 
the  analytes.  As  displayed  in  Figure  7,  the  data  are  linear  and 
roughly  fall  on  the  same  line  for  all  of  the  test  vapors  investigated 
in  this  work.  For  each  film,  some  solvents  do  not  lie  on  the 
common  line,  but  this  is  presumed  to  be  due  to  experimental  error 
in  the  delivery  of  the  vapor.12  A  robust  interpretation  of  the 
relatively  small  deviations  of  the  behaviors  of  the  various  analytes 
on  a  given  polymer  film  vs  the  common  line  would  require 
implementation  of  methods  that  could  determine  the  resistance 
and  thickness  changes  simultaneously  on  one  detector,  and  such 
methods  were  not  available  in  this  study.  The  data  of  Figure  7 
clearly  indicate  that,  regardless  of  the  analyte  used,  a  given 
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Figure  5.  Mass-normalized  maximum  resonant  frequency  change 
vs  fraction  of  analyte  vapor  pressure  exposed  to  the  film  for  (a)  a 
PEO  film  without  carbon  black  and  (b)  a  PEO-carbon  black 
composite. 


fractional  thickness  change  of  the  polymer  produces  a  given 
steady-state  relative  differential  resistance  response  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  carbon-filled  composite,  at  least  for  the  polymer-analyte 
combinations  explored  in  this  work.  Thus,  the  hypothesis  of 
concern— that  volumetric  film  swelling  is  the  key  variable  deter¬ 
mining  A Rmax/Rb  in  the  composite  carbon  black-insulating 
polymer  detectors— seems  to  be  confirmed  from  the  data  obtained 
in  this  work,  at  least  for  the  analytes  and  polymers  investigated 
to  date.  Also,  these  data  indicate  that  the  relationship  between 
relative  thickness  change  and  steady-state  relative  differential 
resistance  change  is  linear,  at  least  over  the  range  of  analyte 
concentrations  investigated  in  this  work. 

One  complicating  factor  is  that  the  thickness  measurements 
obtained  in  this  work  were  performed  on  pure  polymeric  materials, 
while  the  Afimax/Rb  measurements  were  performed  on  carbon- 
black-filled  polymer  composites.  The  assumption  made  above  in 
interpreting  the  data  of  Figure  7  is  that  the  volumetric  swellings 
of  the  polymers  are  similar  whether  or  not  the  material  is  filled 
with  carbon  black.  Given  the  linear  relationship  deduced  between 


(12)  The  relationship  between  the  resistance  change  and  the  volume  swellling 
depends  on  the  carbon-black  loading  and  other  parameters  involved  in 
making  the  films.  U  nder  controlled  conditions  where  several  films  are  made 
in  a  single  batch  process  from  a  single  carbon  black-polymer  suspension, 
the  variability  in  response  between  films  to  a  given  analyte  concentration  is 
typically  less  than  10% The  higher  variability  between  the  two  films  of  Figure 
7  results  from  the  fact  that  they  were  made  on  two  separate  occasions  with 
no  attempt  to  control  fully  the  deposition  process  or  the  suspension 
properties  for  consistency  between  batches. 
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Figure  6.  Mass-normalized  maximum  resonant  frequency  change 
vs  fraction  of  analyte  vapor  pressure  exposed  to  the  film  for  (a)  PCL- 
carbon  black  composites  and  PCL  films  without  carbon  black  and 
(b)  PEO-carbon  black  composites  and  PEO  films  without  carbon 
black. 


A/imax/hb  and  AR max/ fib  and  the  low  likelihood  that,  over  a  range 
of  analytes  and  concentrations,  two  separate  functional  depend¬ 
encies  of  swelling  on  analyte  concentration  would  precisely 
counteract  each  other  to  yield  the  data  of  F  igure  7,  this  assumption 
seems  quite  reasonable.  Given  the  linear  dependence  of  ARmax/ 
Rb  on  PIP  0  that  has  been  observed  for  other  test  analytes,13  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  relationship  between  relative 
volumetric  swelling  and  relative  differential  resistance  measure¬ 
ments  is  extendible,  at  least  to  first  order,  for  those  composite- 
analyte  combinations  as  well. 

An  independent  check  on  the  validity  of  the  relationship 
between  swelling  in  the  carbon-black-filled  composites  and  the 
pure  polymer  films  is  available  from  the  QCM  resonant  frequency 
measurements.  The  relationship  between  A Rmax/  Rb  vs  Af  *max  and 
AhmJ  hb  vs  Af *max  is  linear  as  seen  in  Figure  8  for  PCL  and  in 
Figure  9  for  PEO  (see  also  Table  1).  The  slopes  and  intercepts  of 
the  ARmax/Rb  vs  Af  *  max  data  for  the  composite  films  were  used 
to  predict  what  values  of  AR  max/  R  b  would  be  expected  for  the 
Af *max  values  measured  for  the  nonfilled  polymer  films  at  the 
various  analyte  concentrations  used  in  the  measurements.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  slopes  and  intercepts  of  the  AhmJ  hb  vs  Af  *max  data  for 
the  nonfilled  polymer  films  were  used  to  predict  what  values  of 

(13)  Severin,  E .  J .;  Doleman,  B .  J .;  Lewis,  N.  S.  Anal.  Chem.  2  0  00,  72,  658- 

668. 
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Figure  7.  Relative  differential  resistance  increase  for  a  PCL-carbon 
black  composite  film  vs  relative  differential  thickness  increase  for  a 
PCL  clear  film  when  both  films  were  exposed  to  various  analytes  at 
various  fractional  vapor  pressures,  correlated  by  the  analyte  fractional 
vapor  pressure  for  two  separate  (a,  b)  PCL  films. 

AhmJ  hb  would  be  expected  for  the  Af*max  values  measured  for 
the  composite  films  at  the  various  analyte  concentrations  used  in 
the  measurements.  The  predicted  values  of  ARmax/  Rb  were  then 
plotted  vs  the  predicted  A hmJ hb  values  at  the  corresponding 
PI  P  0  values  of  the  analytes.  As  displayed  in  Figure  10,  the  data 
for  each  solvent  are  linear  and  roughly  fall  on  the  same  line  for 
all  of  the  test  vapors  investigated  in  this  work.  This  strongly 
implies  the  presence  of  a  correlation  between  volume  change  and 
resistance  change  in  these  composite  films.  This  is  a  stronger 
indicator  than  the  correlation  using  PI  P  °  because  the  Af *max  value 
for  each  presentation  for  each  film  was  taken  simultaneously  with 
the  AR max/  R b  and  AhmJhb  measurements.  The  correlation 
calculated  from  PI  P  °  presented  above  was  less  precise  because 
of  variance  in  the  flow  system,  whereas  any  changes  in  the 
concentration  of  the  exposed  analyte  would  be  reflected  in  the 
Af *max  value  as  well. 

In  our  work,  the  frequency  shift  of  the  polymer-coated  QCM 
crystals  arising  from  sorption  of  the  analyte  vapor  was  <2% of 
the  resonant  frequency  of  the  polymer-coated  crystal.  Under  such 
conditions,  prior  work  has  concluded  that  mechanical  losses  are 
minimal  and  that  the  frequency  shifts  are  predominantly  due  to 
changes  in  mass  uptake.83  Although  under  such  conditions  the 
frequency  shifts  observed  in  the  QCM  data  can  be  related,  through 
the  proportionality  between  Afmax  and  Ammax  implied  by  the 
Sauerbrey  equation, ^  to  the  fractional  mass  uptake  of  these  films, 
the  validity  of  this  relationship  is  not  necessary  to  support  any  of 
the  key  conclusions  of  our  study.  Regardless  of  the  physical 
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Figure  8.  (a)  Relative  differential  thickness  increase  vs  mass- 
normalized  maximum  resonant  frequency  change  for  a  PCL  film 
exposed  to  various  analyte  pressures,  (b)  Relative  differential 
resistance  increase  vs  mass-normalized  maximum  resonant  fre¬ 
quency  change  for  a  PCL  film  exposed  to  various  analyte  pressures. 
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phenomena  that  produce  a  shift  in  the  resonant  frequency  of  the 
polymer-coated  QCM  crystals  upon  vapor  sorption,  it  is  clear  that 
the  key  variable  correlating  with  the  ARmax/Rb  responses  of 
various  analytes  for  a  given  type  of  polymer  is  not  A fmax,  A f*max, 
or  A mmJ  mb  (with  A mmax  deduced  from  A fmax  through  the 
Sauerbrey  equation)  but  instead  that  the  experimentally  observed 
correlation  is  with  AhmJ  hb. 

Further  support  for  the  swelling-induced  resistance  change 
hypothesis  can  be  obtained  by  investigating  the  relationship 
between  ARmJRb  and  AhmJ  hb  as  a  function  of  analyte  density. 
As  seen  in  F  igures  11  and  12,  the  slopes  of  the  A hmJ  hb  vs  Af  *max 
lines  and  the  ARmax/Rb  vs  A f*max  lines  depend  linearly  on  the 
density  (as  measured  in  the  pure  liquid  phase)  of  the  sorbing 
species.  These  data  are  in  agreement  with  recently  reported 
results  that  were  obtained  in  parallel  with  our  study,  in  which  the 
relative  differential  resistance  response  of  carbon-black-filled 
poly( ethylene  oxide)  composites  was  shown  to  correlate  with  the 
density  of  the  gaseous  analyte  (as  measured  in  its  pure  liquid 
phase).14 

These  data  support  the  hypothesis  that  the  resistance  response 
is  primarily  induced  by  a  change  in  the  volume  of  the  film  as 
reflected  in  the  thickness  change.  A  straight  line  of  any  slope  for 
[Af*max/  ( AR max/ R b) ]  vs  density  that  goes  through  the  origin 

(14)  Swann,  M  .  J .;  Glidle,  A.;  Cui,  L.;  Barker, J .  R .;  Cooper, J .  M  .  Chem.  Commun. 

1998,  2753-2754. 
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Figure  9.  (a)  Relative  differential  thickness  increase  vs  mass- 
normalized  maximum  resonant  frequency  change  for  a  PEO  film 
exposed  to  various  analyte  fractional  vapor  pressures,  (b)  Differential 
relative  resistance  increase  vs  mass-normalized  maximum  resonant 
frequency  change  for  a  PEO  film  exposed  to  various  analyte  fractional 
vapor  pressures. 


Figure  10.  Relative  differential  resistance  increase  for  a  polymer- 
carbon  black  composite  film  vs  relative  differential  thickness  increase 
for  a  polymer  clear  film  when  both  films  were  exposed  to  various 
analytes  at  various  pressures,  correlated  by  the  mass-normalized 
maximum  QCM  resonant  frequency  change  in  each  film  recorded 
during  those  analyte  exposures  for  (a)  PCL  and  (b)  PEO  films. 


would  imply  a  precise  correlation  between  the  density  and  the 
detector  response.  The  [Af*max/ (ARmax/Rb)]  ratio  for  hexafluo¬ 
robenzene  is  larger  in  all  cases,  most  likely  because  the  molecules 
do  not  chemisorb  into  the  polymer  matrix  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  that  physisorbs  because  molecular  interactions  between 
the  perfluoroinated  analyte  and  the  polymer  chains  are  not  likely 
to  be  sufficiently  favorable  energetically  to  disrupt  the  polymer 
interchain  interactions.  This  would  cause  an  increase  in  QCM 
resonant  frequency  response  for  hexafluorobenzene  (due  to 
adsorption)  without  a  concomitant  increase  in  resistance  or 
thickness  response  (which  requires  absorption),  leading  to  larger 
[Af*max/(ARmax/Rb)]  and  [Af*max/  (A/imax//ib)]  ratios  for  that 
solvent. 

Generally,  the  slope  of  the  line  for  the  thickness  response  vs 
the  density  is  about  an  order  of  magnitude  larger  than  the  slope 
of  the  line  for  the  related  resistance  response  measurements.  In 
both  the  thickness  and  resistance  measurements  the  Af*max 
responses  are  similar;  therefore,  the  difference  in  slopes  is  due 
to  differences  in  relative  response  between  the  thickness  and 
resistance  measurements.  In  all  cases,  the  relative  differential 
resistance  response  is  greater  than  the  relative  thickness  change 
for  a  given  Af*max  change.  This  finding  is  consistent  with 
percolation  theory,  which  relates  the  fractional  volume  change  of 
a  conductor  in  a  composite  to  a  fractional  resistivity  change  of 
that  composite  for  a  given  initial  conductor  volume  fraction.  We 


are  unable  to  make  direct  comparisons  with  percolation  theory 
because  we  do  not  have  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
morphology  of  the  carbon  black  in  the  composites;  however,  these 
data  are  consistent  with  reasonable  values  for  the  variables  in  the 
percolation  theory  equation  for  high-conductivity  carbon  black. 15-17 

An  implication  of  these  findings  is  that  low-density  analytes 
will  cause  a  larger  resistance  response  in  our  detectors  for  a  given 
Af*max  value.  We  have  shown  in  prior  work  that  the  amount  of 
analyte  that  sorbs  into  these  detector  films  is  a  function  of  the 
fraction  of  vapor  pressure  of  the  analyte.18  This  P/  P  0  dependence 
accounts  for  most  of  the  response  by  a  detector  to  an  analyte, 
but  the  differences  in  response  by  a  detector  to  a  set  of  analytes 
are  due  to  differences  in  chemical  affinity  between  the  polymer 
film  and  the  analytes  as  well  as  the  molecular  properties  of  the 
analytes  such  as  their  molecular  volume.  Therefore,  at  the  same 
level  of  sorption  (mass  uptake),  a  lower  density  analyte  will  be 
easier  to  detect  than  a  higher  density  analyte. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  shown  that  the  composite  detectors 
respond  according  to  the  volume  change  of  the  composite  film 


(15)  AN,  M  .  H.;  AboHashem,  A.].  Mater.  Process.  Technol.  1997,  68,  163. 

(16)  AN,  M  .  H.;  AboHashem,  A.].  Mater.  Process.  Technol.  1997,  68,  168. 

(17)  AN,  M  .  H .;  AboHashem,  A.  Plast.  Rubber  Compos.  Process.  Appl.  1995,  24, 
47. 

(18)  Doleman,  B.  J .;  Severin,  E.  J.;  Lewis,  N.  S.  Proc.  Natl.  Acad.  Scl.  U.S.A. 
1998,  95,  5442-5447. 
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Figure  11.  (a)  Value  of  the  slope  of  the  line  corresponding  to 
[Af  *max/(A/7max//7b)]  for  a  clear  PCL  film  for  various  analyte  presenta¬ 
tions  at  various  analyte  fractional  vapor  pressures  vs  the  analyte 
liquid-phase  density  for  the  exposed  analyte,  (b)  Value  of  the  slope 
of  the  line  corresponding  to  [APrnax/(Afimax/flb)]  for  a  PCL-carbon 
black  composite  film  for  various  analyte  presentations  at  various 
analyte  fractional  vapor  pressures  vs  the  analyte  liquid-phase  density 
for  the  exposed  analyte. 

as  evidenced  by  a  linear  dependence  on  the  analyte  densities  of 
the  slopes  of  the  lines  for  the  thickness  and  resistance  responses 
vs  film-coated  QCM  resonant  frequency  change  and  by  a  linear 
relationship  between  percent  resistance  change  and  percent 
thickness  change  when  these  two  are  correlated  by  the  film-coated 
QCM  resonant  frequency  changes.  Additionally,  we  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  single-element  densitometer  that  can  be  used  to  character- 
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Figure  12.  (a)  Value  of  the  slope  of  the  line  corresponding  to 
[Af  *max/(A/7max//7b)]  for  a  clear  PEO  film  for  various  analyte  presenta¬ 
tions  at  various  analyte  pressures  vs  the  analyte  liquid-phase  density 
for  the  exposed  analyte,  (b)  Value  of  the  slope  of  the  line  correspond¬ 
ing  to  [Af*max/(ARmax/Rb)]  for  a  PEO-carbon  black  composite  film 
for  various  analyte  presentations  at  various  analyte  pressures  vs  the 
analyte  liquid-phase  density  of  the  exposed  analyte. 

ize  in  a  convenient  manner  a  molecular  property  of  many  different 
types  of  analytes  presented  to  these  types  of  detectors. 
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Poly(3, 4-ethyl  enedioxy)thiophene-poly(styrene  sulfonate) 
(PEDOT-PSS)  was  used  as  the  conductive  component 
in  a  matrix  of  chemically  different  insulating  polymers  to 
form  an  array  of  vapor  detectors.  Such  composites  pro¬ 
duced  larger  relative  differential  resistance  responses 
when  exposed  to  polar  analytes  than  did  the  correspond¬ 
ing  carbon  black  filled  polymer  composite  detectors. 
However,  thePEDOT-PSS  composites  produced  smaller 
responses  than  carbon  black  composites  when  exposed 
to  nonpolar  analytes.  The  resolving  power  of  a  PEDOT- 
PSS  detector  array  was  compared  to  that  of  a  carbon  black 
composite  array  for  a  broadly  construed  set  of  organic 
vapors.  The  PEDOT-PSS  array  exhibited  better,  on 
average,  discrimination  between  pairs  of  polar  analytes 
and  polar/ nonpolar  analytes  than  did  the  carbon  black 
composite  array.  The  carbon  black  composite  array  out¬ 
performed  the  PEDOT-PSS  array  in  discriminating  be¬ 
tween  nonpolar  compounds.  The  addition  of  PEDOT-PSS 
composites  to  an  array  of  carbon  black  composite  detec¬ 
tors  therefore  can  produce  improved  overall  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  a  vapor  sensor  system  when  used  in  tasks  to 
differentiate  between  of  a  broad  set  of  analyte  vapors. 

Sensor  arrays  have  recently  attracted  significant  interest  for 
classification  and  quantification  of  analytes  in  liquid  and  gaseous 
environments.1-16  Such  "artificial  noses"  generally  consist  of  an 
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array  of  detectors,  in  which  any  individual  detector  responds  to 
many  analytes  and  any  individual  analyte  elicits  a  response  from 
many  detectors.17-21  In  this  architecture,  the  array  response  output 
provides  a  characteristic  fingerprint  for  each  analyte,  and  detection 
of  this  analyte  involves  use  of  pattern  recognition  methods  on  the 
array  data  stream. 

Intrinsically  conductive  polymers  are  an  attractive  class  of 
materials  for  use  in  such  sensor  arrays.22-26  However,  obtaining 
chemical  diversity  in  intrinsically  conductive  polymers  involves 
significant  synthetic  effort,  such  as  modification  of  the  polymer 
backbone  or  modification  of  substituient  groups.  In  addition, 
polymer  backbones  commonly  used  in  intrinsically  conductive 
polymers,  such  as  polypyrrole  and  polythiophene,  have  electrical 
properties  that  are  quite  sensitive  to  humidity  and  to  other 
environmental  variations.  Another  approach  is  to  use  composites 
formed  from  a  conducting  material  dispersed  into  a  variety  of 
insulating  polymeric  phases.  Carbon  black,  Ag,  Au,  or  conducting 
organic  polymers  have  all  been  used  as  the  conductive  phases  in 
such  composites.27  A  wide  variety  of  insulating  polymers  can  be 
used  as  components  of  these  types  of  detector  elements,  resulting 
in  a  chemically  diverse  set  of  resistive  detectors  having  good  vapor 
classification  properties.27  One  shortcoming  of  the  existing  carbon 
black  composite  preparations  is  that  it  is  not  straightforward  to 
prepare  composites  using  highly  polar  polymers  because  the 
hydrophobic  carbon  particles  do  not  disperse  well  into  polar 
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Chart  1.  Structure  of  Poly(3,4-ethylenedioxy)- 
Thiophene-Poly(styrene  sulfonate) 
(PEDOT-PSS) 


media.  I  n  addition,  the  mean  diameter  of  unagglomerated  carbon 
black  particles  is  approximately  20-50  nm,  so  that  films  of  carbon 
black  composites  having  thicknesses  below  200  nm  are  difficult 
to  prepare  reproducibly  and  have  not  displayed  good  electrical 
resistance  properties  to  date.  Finally,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
detectors  that  show  increased  sensitivities  toward  polar  com¬ 
pounds  to  improve  the  magnitude  of  the  differences  in  response 
properties  between  polar  and  nonpolar  detectors  in  an  array.  This 
would  allow  more  robust  analyte  classification  through  the  use 
of  pattern  recognition  methods  on  the  resulting  data  stream. 

In  this  work,  we  report  the  fabrication  of  a  stable  and  diverse 
array  of  chemiresistor-type  vapor  detectors  from  soluble,  process- 
able,  polar  conducting  organic  polymers.  The  detectors  in  the 
sensor  array  consist  of  either  a  blend  or  composite  of  com¬ 
mercially  available  poly(3,4-ethylenedioxy)thiophene-poly(  styrene 
sulfonate)  (PEDOT-PSS)  (  Chart  1)  with  a  number  of  different 
insulating  polymers.  PE  DOT-PSS  was  chosen  as  the  conductive 
polymer  used  in  this  study  for  several  reasons.  PE  DOT  is  relatively 
inexpensive  and  is  sold  commercially  (Baytron  P)  as  a  colloidal 
suspension  in  water.28'29  The  polystyrene  sulfonate)  (PSS)  that 
is  intimately  associated  through  electrostatic  attractions  with  the 
p-doped  poly(3,4-ethylenedioxy)thiophene  contributes  to  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  colloid.  PEDOT-PSS  films  cast  from  solution  have 
been  shown  to  exhibit  superior  environmental  stability30^32  due 
to  both  the  electron  richness  concentrated  in  the  polymer 
backbone  and  the  inertness  of  the  thiophene  heterocycle  (com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  pyrrole)  as  well  as  the  high  conductivity  of  the 
material  itself.33-38  Furthermore,  because  this  material  is  tractable, 
fabrication  of  sensors  is  greatly  simplified  compared  to  alternative 
techniques  for  conductive  polymer  detector  fabrication.  For 
example,  in  previous  work,  the  fabrication  of  polypyrrole  detectors 
has  entailed  the  polymerization  of  the  monomer  directly  onto  the 
detector  substrate,  making  it  difficult  to  ensure  the  same  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  conductive  polymer  phase  from  trial  to  trail  and  within 
the  composites  in  every  detector  in  the  array. 

The  perfomance  of  an  array  of  such  detectors  was  quantified 
using  resolution  factors  and  these  values  were  compared  to  the 

(28)  Lerch,  K.;  Jonas,  F.;  Linke,  M .].  Chim.  Phys.  PCB  1998,  95,  1506-1509. 
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(30)  Jolly,  R.;  Pairis,  S.;  Petrescu,  C.J.  Chim.  Phys.  PCB  1998,  95,  1400-1405. 

(31)  Rannou,  P.;  Nechtschein,  M  .  Synth.  Met.  19  9  9,  101,  474-474. 

(32)  Sapp,  S.;  Sotzing,  G.;  Reynolds,  J.  Chem.  Mater.  1998,  10,  2101-2108. 

(33)  Ghosh,  S.;  Inganas,  O.  Synth.  Met.  1999,  101,  413-416. 
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268. 
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performance  of  an  array  of  carbon  black  composite  detectors  that 
utilized  the  same  insulating  matrixes.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
PEDOT-PSS  array  is  not  to  replace  carbon  black  composite 
detectors  but  to  incorporate  PEDOT-PSS  composites  into  a 
system  that  provides  a  wider  and  more  diverse  electronic  nose 
array  for  improved  overall  vapor  detection  performance. 

EXPERIMENTAL  SECTION 

A.  Materials.  The  PEDOT-PSS  (0.5%PEDOT  and  0.8%PSS 
by  weight)  was  supplied  as  a  colloidal  suspension  in  water  and 
was  used  as  received  (AG  Bayer  Inc.).  The  carbon  black  used  in 
the  composites  was  Black  Pearls  2000  (BP2000),  which  was 
generously  donated  by  Cabot  Co.  (Billerica,  M  A).  The  insulating 
polymers  used  in  this  study  are  shown  in  Figure  1.  Polyfvinyl 
acetate)  (Mn  260  000),  poly(epichlorohydrin)  (MW  700  000),  poly¬ 
ethylene  oxide)  (MW  100  000),  poly(  vinyl  butyral)  (Mn  110  000), 
poly(n-butyl  methacrylate)  (Mn  180  000),  poly(caprolactone)  (Mn 
30  000),  poly(diallyl  phthalate),  poly(2-hyd roxyethyl  methacrylate) 
(M„ 300 000),  vinyl  chloride (918^/ vinyl  acetate (6^/ vinyl  alcohol 
(3°/()  copolymer  (Mn  70  000),  hydroxypropyl  cellulose  (MW 
60  000),  poly(2-butadiene)  (MW  100  000),  cellulose  propionate  (Mn 
200  000),  polyfvinyl  alcohol)  (16  000),  poly( methyl  vinyl  ether) 
(50%solids  in  water,  Mn  90  000),  and  poly(styrene)  (Mn  45  000) 
were  used  as  received  from  Scientific  Polymer  Products,  Inc.  (SP2). 
Poly(4-vinylphenol)  (M  W  8000)  was  used  as  received  from  Aldrich 
Chemical  Co.  The  solvents  used  in  this  study  were  methanol, 
ethanol,  ethyl  acetate,  nitromethane,  acetonitrile,  acetone,  tet- 
rahydrofuran,  chloroform,  hexane,  benzene,  methoxybenzene, 
toluene,  chlorobenzene,  trifluoromethylbenzene  (TFM  benzene), 
benzaldehyde,  and  nitrobenzene.  These  solvents  were  purchased 
from  Aldrich  and  were  used  without  further  purification. 

B.  Apparatus.  An  automated  flow  system  was  used  to  deliver 
a  diluted  stream  of  solvent  vapor  to  the  detectors.  The  flow  system 
consisted  of  LabVIEW  5.0.1,  a  pentium  computer,  electronically 
controlled  solenoid  valves,  three  mass  flow  controllers,  and  eight 
bubblers  with  coarse  frits.39  The  background  carrier  gas  was  oil- 
free  air  obtained  from  the  general  compressed  air  laboratory 
source  (1.10  ±  0.15  parts  per  thousand  (ppth)  water  vapor) 
controlled  via  a  50  L  min-1  mass  flow  controller  (M  KC  Inc.).  The 
air  was  filtered  before  entry  into  the  mass  flow  controllers  but 
was  not  dehumidified.  To  obtain  the  desired  concentration  of 
analyte  in  the  gas  phase,  a  stream  of  carrier  gas  was  passed 
though  a  bubbler  that  contained  the  desired  solvent.  The  eight 
bubblers  of  the  system  were  divided  into  two  banks  of  four,  with 
each  bank  being  controlled  by  a  separate  500  mL  min-1  mass  flow 
controller  (M  KC  Inc.).  Saturation  of  the  gas  flow  through  each 
bubbler  was  validated  both  by  measurements  of  the  rate  of  mass 
loss  of  the  solvent  in  the  bubbler  and  through  calibration  of  the 
flow  reaching  the  detector  chamber  using  a  flame  ionization 
detector  (model  300  FI  FID,  California  Analytical  Instruments,  Inc.). 
The  flame  ionization  detector  was  calibrated  with  toluene  stan¬ 
dards  (50,  100,  200,  and  1000  ppm)  that  were  purchased  from 
Matheson  Inc..  The  calibrations  indicated  that  the  flow  system 
had  an  ~5%random  error  in  the  delivery  of  a  preset  concentration 
of  toluene  between  various  trials,  and  no  attempts  were  made  to 
correct  for  this  equipment-derived  error  in  the  reported  detector 
response  data.  The  temperature  during  data  collection  was  21.5 


(39)  Severin,  E.  J.  Ph.D.  Thesis,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1999. 
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R  =  2-hydroxypropyl  or  hydrogen  R  =  propionate  or  hydrogen 


11  14 

Figure  1.  Insulating  polymers  that  were  were  mixed  with  PEDOT-PSS  or  carbon  black  to  yield  the  composite  detector  films  evaluated  in  this 
work. 


±  0.5  °C,  but  no  active  temperature  control  was  maintained  over 
the  detectors. 

C.  Detector  Fabrication.  Sensor  substrates  were  fabricated 
by  evaporating  200  nm  of  chrome  and  then  800  nm  of  gold  onto 
glass  microscope  slides  using  2.5-mm-wide  drafting  tape  as  a  mask. 
After  evaporation,  the  mask  was  removed  and  the  slides  were 
baked  at  300  °C  for  12  h.  The  glass  slides  were  then  cut  to  yield 
the  detector  substrates. 

The  concentrations  of  the  insulating  polymer  in  the  respective 
solvent  ranged  from  1  to  10  mg  mL-1.  Solvents  were  either 
tetrahydrofuran  (polymers  1,  6,  8,  10,  and  12),  acetone  (poly¬ 
mers  2,  4,  5,  7,  and  14),  methanol  (polymer  9),  or  water 
(polymers  3,  11,  13,  and  15).  Five  grams  of  the  as-received 
PEDOT-PSS  solution  was  added  to  each  of  the  polymer  solutions 
(typically  10  mL  in  volume;  exact  details  are  contained  in  T able  1 
of  the  Supporting  Information).  The  stock  solution  of  PEDOT- 
PSS  was  diluted  to  obtain  the  blends  for  polymer  9  having  <40% 
PEDOT-PSS.  In  these  experiments,  the  PEDOT-PSS  stock 
solution  was  diluted  to  obtain  the  desired  weight  percentage  of 
PEDOT  relative  to  the  insulating  polymers,  but  the  volume  of 
PEDOT  solution  was  maintained  at  5  mL.  The  PEDOT-PSS 
solution  was  added  dropwise  to  the  solution  containing  the 
insulating  polymer.  All  aqueous  solutions  were  stable,  whereas 
aqueous  solutions  of  polymer  and  organic  solvents  resulted  in 
precipitation  of  polymer  at  ~2  weeks  of  storage  for  polymers  1, 
2,  4,  6,  10,  and  12. 

Thin  films  (between  90  and  900  nm  thick,  as  measured  by 
profilometry)  were  obtained  by  spin  coating  (Pleadway  Research 
Inc.)  the  solution  of  PEDOT-PSS  and  insulating  polymer  onto 
the  substrate.  The  solution  was  applied  dropwise  via  a  Pasteur 
pipet  while  the  substrate  was  spinning  at  1000  rpm.  The  film 
thickness  was  increased  by  continuing  to  add  drops  of  the  polymer 
solution  until  the  dc  resistance  of  the  resulting  film  was  100-200 


Table  1. 


'— PSS  film 

Ra  (kQ) 

R6  (kQ) 

o  (S  crrr1) 

cfi  (S  crrr: 

1 

4.75(9) 

63(3) 

121 

9.1 

1 

5.41(8) 

53(1) 

360 

36 

2 

38.8(5) 

924  (5) 

18.9 

0.791 

2 

44.4(6 

650  (3) 

29.4 

2.0 

3 

232  (4) 

4300 

19.5 

1.0 

3 

157(1) 

2800 

10.9 

0.63 

4 

14.0(2) 

87(6) 

66.3 

11 

4 

8.6(1) 

60.(5) 

64 

9.2 

5 

13.0(1) 

270  (6) 

142 

6.9 

5 

10.9(1) 

80.  (9) 

198 

27 

6  6.8(1) 

37(5) 

260 

49 

6 

8.7(1) 

46  (4) 

160 

30. 

7 

22.1(4) 

210(1) 

53.0 

5.7 

7 

31.3(2) 

290  (6) 

92.9 

10. 

8  7.12(9) 

31.5(6) 

152 

12.8 

8  7.6(1) 

27(3) 

38 

11 

9 

213(2) 

1210  (6) 

11.5 

2.09 

9 

298  (5) 

1160  (5) 

11.5 

2.95 

15 

4700  (2) 

3300  (7) 

0.32 

0.48 

15 

5300  (2) 

3300 

0.22 

0.34 

15c 

3520  (3) 

2600 

0.321 

0.44 

15c 

6100(5) 

2900 

0.43 

0.90 

pd 

42.5  (4) 

420  (2) 

35.1 

3.6 

Pd 

38.4(7) 

380  (2) 

23.9 

2.4 

a  Average  resistance  values  obtained  from  a  minimum  of  four  current 
settings.  Standard  deviations  are  given  in  parentheses  as  the  last  digits 
of  the  average. b  Average  resistance  values  and  conductivities  measured 
after  16  months  of  storage  in  the  dark,  fraction  of  poly(  vinyl  alcohol) 
to  PEDOT-PSS  is  80  to  20  (w/w).  dPure  PEDOT-PSS. 


kQ.  After  fabrication,  all  of  the  detectors  were  placed  in  a  stream 
of  dry  air  for  40  h  to  allow  for  the  off-gassing  of  solvent  vapor. 
U  pon  inspection  under  a  Leica  StereoZoom  6  optical  microscope 
(30x),  PEDOT-PSS  loaded  films  obtained  using  polymers  2,  3, 
5,  7,  9.  11,  and  13-15  appeared  to  be  homogeneous,  whereas 
with  polymers  1,  4,  6,  8,  10,  and  12  the  films  were  heteroge¬ 
neous  in  that  PEDOT-PSS  clumps  and  strands  were  noticeable. 
N  ot  all  polymers  that  are  soluble  in  water-miscible  organic  solvents 
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made  good  detector  films.  For  instance,  attempts  to  prepare 
PEDOT-PSS  composite  films  using  poly(sulfone),  poly( vinyl 
chloride),  poly(carbonate),  and  poly(styrene)  were  not  fruitful. 
Despite  the  fact  that  all  of  these  polymers  were  soluble  in 
tetrahydrofuran,  a  precipitate  formed  upon  addition  of  the 
PEDOT-PSS  colloidal  water  solution.  The  polymers  listed  in 
Figure  1  all  made  detectors  that  exhibited  good  electrical 
responses  to  the  various  analytes  of  interest  in  this  work. 

Carbon  black  composite  detectors  were  prepared  by  first 
dissolving  ~200  mg  of  insulating  polymer  in  the  appropriate 
solvent  (the  same  solvents  were  used  as  those  described  above 
for  PEDOT-PSS  composite  preparation)  and  then  adding  50  mg 
of  carbon  black  such  that  the  overall  composition  of  the  solution 
was  80%insulating  polymer-20%carbon  black  by  weight.  These 
solutions  were  sonicated  for  ~20  min,  and  detector  films  were 
then  spin  cast  by  covering  the  detector  substrate  with  solution. 
As  for  the  PE  DOT  films,  solution  was  deposited  until  the  films 
had  resistance  values  of  100-200  kQ.  The  resulting  film  thick¬ 
nesses  were  in  typically  in  the  range  of  100-500  nm.  Detectors 
were  then  placed  in  a  stream  of  dry  air  for  40  h. 

D.  Conductivity  and  Mass  Uptake  Measurements.  Con¬ 
ductivity  measurements  were  performed  using  the  four-point 
collinear  array  technique.  The  current  was  supplied  to  the  outer 
leads  using  a  galvanostat  (Pine  Instrument  Co.)  and  was  moni¬ 
tored  using  a  multimeter  (Fluke  87).  A  multimeter  was  used  to 
measure  the  voltage  drop  across  the  inner  leads.  To  ensure  that 
the  materials  followed  ohmic  behavior,  the  voltage  drops  were 
measured  for  at  least  at  four  different  applied  currents  for  each 
film.  The  substrate  used  for  the  measurement  consisted  of  four 
evaporated  gold  leads  deposited  onto  a  glass  backing.  The  distance 
between  each  set  of  gold  leads  was  0.212  cm.  All  films  were 
prepared  by  the  spin-coating  technique  described  above. 

For  determining  the  resistance  response  to  the  presence  of 
solvent  vapors,  the  resistive  film  detectors  were  housed  in  an 
aluminum  chamber,  and  two  electrical  leads  were  connected  via 
alligator  clips  to  each  detector.  The  leads  were  multiplexed 
through  a  Keithley  model  7001  channel  switcher  to  a  Keithley 
model  2002  multimeter  that  measured  the  resistance  of  each 
detector  approximately  once  every  3  s. 

QCM  crystals  (10  MHz,  blank  diameter  13.7  mm)  with  a 
custom  electrode  pattern  were  obtained  from  International  Crystal 
Manufacturing  (ICM)  in  Oklahoma  City,  OK.  The  resonant 
frequency  of  the  QCM  was  obtained  using  a  PIP  53181A  frequency 
counter  (Palo  Alto,  CA).  Shielded  cables  were  used  between  the 
crystal,  the  oscillator  circuit,  and  the  frequency  counter.  The 
standard  oscillation  electrodes  were  configured  at  90°  angles  to 
make  room  for  two  other  tabs  that  served  as  electrodes  for 
resistance  measurements  of  the  carbon  black-polymer  composite 
and  PEDOT-PSS-polymer  composite  films.  The  crystals  were 
polished  to  a  surface  roughness  of  less  than  5  /<m,  which  produced 
a  mirrorlike  finish  on  the  gold  electrodes. 

E.  Flow  System  Measurements.  Flow  system  experiments 
were  carried  out  using  the  apparatus  described  above.  All  sensors 
were  purged  with  carrier  gas  for  2  h  before  each  separate  flow 
system  experiment.  Prior  to  data  collection,  all  of  the  detectors 
were  subjected  to  10  exposures  to  each  of  the  16  different  solvents 
used  in  this  study,  with  each  analyte  at  5%of  its  vapor  pressure, 
p°,  at  room  temperature. 
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The  data  presented  in  this  paper  were  obtained  during  seven 
separate  flow  system  experiments.  Five  of  the  flow  system 
experiments  consisted  of  80  exposures  to  8  separate  analytes  (10 
exposures  to  each  analyte)  at  a  constant  activity  (5%of  the  analyte's 
vapor  pressure).  The  concentrations  of  analyte  in  this  run  were 
(in  units  of  ppth)  as  follows:  methanol,  6.63;  ethanol,  3.21;  ethyl 
acetate,  4.87;  nitromethane,  1.90;  acetonitrile,  4.90;  acetone,  12.9; 
tetrahydrofuran,  9.02;  chloroform,  10.7;  hexane,  9.74;  benzene, 
5.21;  methoxybenzene,  0.181;  toluene,  1.55;  chlorobenzene,  0.641; 
trifluoromethylbenzene,  0.217;  benzaldehyde,  0.059;  and  nitroben¬ 
zene,  0.011.  Each  exposure  consisted  of  a  three-step  process  that 
began  with  240  s  of  air  flow  over  the  detector  followed  by  a  300-s 
period  in  which  the  analyte  was  present  in  the  vapor  stream. 
Finally,  the  detectors  were  exposed  to  background  air  for  another 
240  s.  All  exposures  for  each  separate  flow  system  experiment 
were  fully  randomized  with  respect  to  analyte  identity.  T wo  copies 
of  each  detector  were  used,  and  the  responses  for  both  detectors 
of  a  given  composition  were  combined  with  the  response  to 
multiple  exposures  to  a  given  analyte  to  produce  a  reported 
response  quantity  for  that  analyte/  detector  combination.  Only  one 
PEDOT-PSS  detector  using  polymers  3  and  5  and  only  one 
carbon  black  detector  using  polymer  2  were  functional  throughout 
the  first  five  flow  system  runs,  so  the  responses  for  these 
compositions  are  only  reported  for  these  single  detectors. 

The  flow  system  experiment  for  the  study  of  response  versus 
analyte  concentration  was  similar  to  that  described  above  except 
that  two  solvents  (methanol  and  nitromethane)  were  used  at  5,  3, 
1,  and  0.5%of  each  analyte's  vapor  pressure.  This  is  equivalent  to 
concentrations  of  6.63,  3.98, 1.32,  and  0.66  ppth  for  methanol  and 
1.90, 1.14,  0.380,  and  0.190  ppth  for  nitromethane.  Exposures  for 
this  experiment  were  not  randomized  and  followed  the  order  of 
being  exposed  first  to  methanol,  from  lowest  to  highest  concentra¬ 
tion  (a  total  of  40  exposures,  10  exposures  at  each  of  the  4  different 
concentrations),  followed  by  the  exposures  to  nitromethane,  again 
from  the  lowest  to  highest  concentration  (a  total  of  40  exposures, 
10  exposures  at  each  of  the  4  different  concentrations).  The 
calculated  responses  reported  for  each  concentration  were  an 
average  of  20  data  points,  10  exposures  for  each  of  the  pair  of 
nominally  identical  detectors  of  a  given  composition. 

The  experiment  using  different  loading  levels  of  PEDOT-PSS 
with  polymer  9  was  performed  using  four  copies  of  each  detector 
type.  Five  exposures  were  performed  for  each  of  the  2  analytes 
(methanol  and  acetonitrile)  so  that  the  reported  responses  are 
an  average  of  20  data  points.  The  exposures  to  the  analytes  were 
not  randomized  but  instead  five  exposures  to  methanol  at  3%( 3.98 
ppth)  of  its  vapor  pressure  were  performed,  followed  by  five 
exposures  to  acetonitrile  at  3%( 2.98  ppth)  of  its  vapor  pressure. 

F.  Data  Processing.  Data  were  processed  using  specially 
written  programs  in  M  icrosoft  Excel.  All  data  were  first  corrected 
to  remove  any  drift  in  the  baseline  resistance.  This  drift  correction 
was  also  applied  to  the  resistance  data  obtained  for  the  detector 
during  exposure  to  that  particular  analyte.  Then  the  maximum 
relative  differential  resistance  change,  AR;y,max/  Rb,  was  calculated, 
where  AR,iimax  is  the  maximum  differential  resistance  change, 
taken  as  the  average  of  five  data  points  about  the  maximum 
measured  differential  resistance  of  the yth  detector  during  the  /th 
exposure,  and  Rb  is  the  drift-corrected  baseline  resistance  of  the 


Figure  2.  Exposure  of  a  PEDOT-PSS/7  detector  to  methanol  (at 
P/P°  =  0.05).  At  time  a,  the  methanol  vapor  was  introduced  into  the 
carrier  gas  that  was  directed  over  the  detectors.  At  time  b,  the 
methanol  vapor  was  removed  from  the  carrier  gas.  The  relative 
differential  resistance  change  is  defined  as  ARmax/Rb,  where  Rb  is 
the  baseline  resistance  and  ARmax  is  the  maximum  resistance  change 
upon  exposure  of  the  detector  to  solvent  vapor. 


detector  prior  to  the  exposure.  A  sample  response  for  a  PE  DOT- 
PSS/7  composite  detector  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 

G.  Quantification  of  Detector  Array  Performance.  Statisti¬ 
cal  methods  based  on  cluster  analysis  using  the  Fisher  linear 
discriminant  methodology  were  used  to  analyze  the  detector  array 
data.40'41  A  resolution  factor  for  any  solvent  pair  can  be  obtained 
along  any  vector,  w,  from  the  vector  projection  onto  w  of  the 
distance  between  the  cluster  centroids,  d®,  divided  by  the  square 
root  of  the  sum  of  the  squared  projected  standard  deviations,  oa i9 
and  obiW,  for  data  arising  from  repeated  exposures  for  two  different 
analytes,  a  and  b.  The  resulting  numerical  resolution  factor  along 
w  is  defined  as 

rf  =  df>l  \l°a,\fi  +  °b.W 

The  Fisher  linear  discriminant  algorithm  searches  for  the  vector, 
w,  such  that  the  rf  value  is  maximized  along  this  optimal 
discriminant  vector.41  Assuming  a  Gaussian  distribution  relative 
to  the  mean  value  of  the  data  points  in  a  given  cluster,  the 
probabilities  of  correctly  identifying  an  analyte  as  a  or  b  are 
approximately  72,  92,  and  98% from  a  single  presentation  when 
analytes  a  and  b  are  separated  with  resolution  factors  of  1.0,  2.0, 
or  3.0,  respectively.  Data  extracted  from  multiple  exposures  of 
an  analyte  only  estimate  the  statistical  distributions  of  the  clustered 
data,  which  may  lead  to  an  overestimation  of  rf.  Overestimations 
are  typically  less  than  30%for  an  array  consisting  of  14  detectors 
and  the  given  number  of  solvent  exposures,  with  the  overestima¬ 
tions  dropping  to  less  than  3%in  cases  involving  a  single  detector. 


(40)  Doleman,  B.  J .;  Lonergan,  M  .  C.;  Severin,  E.  J .;  Vaid,  T.  P.;  Lewis,  N .  S. 
Anal.  Chem.  1998,  70,  4177-4190. 

(41)  Duda,  R.  O.;  Hart,  P.  E.  Pattern  Classification  and  Scene  Analysis-,  jobn  Wiley 
&  Sons:  New  York,  1973. 


Figure  3.  Relative  differential  resistance  response,  AR/Rb,  for  three 
different  PEDOT-PSS  composite  detectors  as  a  function  of  the 
concentration  of  methanol  in  the  gas  phase.  The  methanol  (having  a 
vapor  pressure  P°)  was  maintained  at  a  partial  pressure  Pin  a  stream 
of  air  flowing  over  the  detectors.  Key:  squares,  PEDOT-PSS/1; 
diamonds,  PEDOT-PSS/2;  circles,  PEDOT-PSS/3. 

Especially  large  rf  values  should  be  treated  with  caution  as  they 
could  be  overestimated  by  larger  amounts. 

For  the  resolution  factors  calculated  for  both  the  PEDOT- 
PSS  detector  array  and  the  carbon  black  composite  array,  the  best 
detector  of  the  two  copies  that  was  prepared  with  each  of  the  first 
nine  insulating  polymers,  as  determined  by  the  lowest  standard 
deviation  in  the  response  across  the  10  exposures  to  a  given 
analyte,  was  used.  Comparisons  of  resolution  factors  were  made 
between  a  nine-detector  array  of  PEDOT-PSS  composites  com¬ 
posed  of  insulating  polymers  1-9  and  a  nine-detector  array  of 
carbon  black  composite  detectors.  The  same  nine  insulating 
polymers  were  used  in  both  array  types. 

RESULTS 

A.  Conductivity,  Short-Term  Drift,  Long-Term  Drift,  and 
dc  Noise  Levels  of  the  PEDOT-PSS  Composite  Films.  Table 
1  lists  the  dc  conductivities  measured  for  several  PEDOT-PSS 
films  loaded  with  40  wt  %  PEDOT-PSS.  Films  exhibiting  the 
highest  conductivities  were  those  prepared  using  poly(vinyl 
acetate)  (1),  poly(n-butyl  methacrylate)  (5)  and  poly(caprolac- 
tone)  (6).  These  films  exhibited  conductivities  ranging  from 
approximately  100  to  360  S  cmr1,  whereas  films  of  PEDOT-PSS 
itself  had  a  conductivity  of  30  S  cmr1.  The  lowest  conductivities 
were  obtained  for  PEDOT-PSS/ 15,  PEDOT-PSS/ 9,  and  PE¬ 
DOT-PSS/3. 

Table  1  also  lists  the  conductivities  for  the  same  PEDOT- 
PSS  films  after  16  months  of  storage  under  atmospheric  conditions 
in  the  dark.  Over  this  time  period,  all  samples  exhibited  a  decline 
of  ~1  order  of  magnitude  in  their  conductivities,  with  the 
exception  of  the  PEDOT-PSS/ 15  samples. 

In  flow  system  experiments,  the  mean  short-term  drift  of  the 
baseline  resistances  for  the  entire  set  of  detectors  in  a  PEDOT- 
PSS  detector  array  was  less  than  38  ±  30  Q  min-1,  while  the 
detector  with  the  largest  drift  in  the  array  showed  a  short-term 
baseline  resistance  change  of  180  Q  min-1.  For  comparison,  the 
average  baseline  drift  for  the  array  of  carbon  black/ insulating 
polymer  composite  detectors  was  105  Q  min-1.  The  baseline  drift 
was  negative  for  all  of  the  PEDOT-PSS  and  carbon  black 
composite  detectors.  The  average  dc  noise  level  (in  an  ~1-Flz 
bandwidth)  for  all  detectors  across  the  PEDOT-PSS  array  was 
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2.5 


H  Methanol  CO  Ethanol  □  Nitromethane 


Detector 


Figure  4.  Histograms  of  ARmax/Rb  obtained  for  a  PEDOT-PSS  detector  array  upon  multiple  exposures  to  ethanol,  methanol,  and  nitromethane 
each  at  P/P°  =  0.05.  The  detector  number  indicates  which  polymer  was  used  in  forming  the  PEDOT-PSS/polymer  composite  sensor,  with  the 
detector  number  indicating  which  polymer  in  Figure  1  was  used  to  form  the  composite  detector  film.  Error  bars  are  reported  as  one  standard 
deviation  unit  of  the  response  averaged  over  10  presentations  of  each  analyte  to  the  detector  array. 


Table  2.  PEDOT-PSS  Composite  Detector  Sensitivities 
to  Methanol  and  Nitromethane 


detector 

slope 

(methanol) 

R2 

slope 

(nitromethane) 

R2 

PEDOT-PSS 

2.4 

0.99 

0.28 

0.99 

1 

1.1 

0.99 

0.21 

0.99 

2 

1.7 

0.99 

0.26 

0.99 

3 

0.28 

0.99 

0.35 

0.99 

4 

1.5 

0.99 

0.30 

0.99 

5 

1.2 

0.99 

0.26 

0.99 

6 

0.80 

0.99 

0.18 

0.99 

7 

1.3 

0.99 

0.31 

0.99 

8 

1.0 

0.98 

0.26 

1.00 

9 

1.9 

0.93 

0.26 

1.00 

~1  part  in  10  000,  which  is  comparable  to  the  noise  levels  obtained 
for  the  detectors  in  the  carbon  black  composite  array  under  similar 
conditions. 

B.  Array-Based  Vapor  Sensing  Using  PEDOT-PSS  Com¬ 
posite  Sensors.  F  igure  3  displays  a  plot  of  the  relative  differential 
resistance  response  versus  analyte  concentration  for  three  differ¬ 
ent  PEDOT-PSS  detectors  exposed  to  methanol  vapor.  The  fitting 
statistics  of  these  data  are  summarized  in  Table  2.  The  pristine 
PEDOT-PSS  and  PEDOT-PSS/9  detectors  were  the  most 
sensitive  to  methanol  vapor,  displaying  a  sensitivity  value  of 
(ARmax/Rb)/  (PIP0)  (where  P  is  the  partial  pressure  of  the  analyte 
in  the  carrier  gas  and  P°  is  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  analyte)  of 
2.4  and  1.9,  respectively.  The  most  sensitive  detectors  to  ni¬ 
tromethane  were  PEDOT-PSS/ 3  and  PEDOT-PSS/ 7,  which 
had  ( ARmax/  Rb)/  (PI  P°)  values  of  0.35  and  0.31,  respectively. 

Figure  4  presents  the  A R/R  fingerprints  obtained  for  three 
different  analyte  vapors  exposed  to  an  array  composed  of  nine 
compositional ly  different  PEDOT-PSS  composite  detectors.  The 
data  displayed  in  the  figure  are  the  ARmax/  Rb  response  values  that 
have  been  normalized  with  respect  to  the  maximum  ARmax/Rb 
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response  value  obtained  across  all  detectors  for  a  given  solvent 
vapor  exposure.  The  purpose  of  normalization  was  to  remove  the 
concentration  dependence  of  the  data  and  to  isolate  the  differences 
in  the  patterns  of  array  response  observed  for  each  of  the  three 
solvents.  Each  separate  analyte  clearly  produced  a  unique  re¬ 
sponse  pattern  on  this  array  of  detectors. 

Table  3  lists  the  relative  differential  resistance  responses  for 
all  PEDOT-PSS  detectors  during  exposure  to  each  of  16  different 
analytes.  The  detectors  were  especially  sensitive  to  the  more  polar 
analytes  such  as  methanol,  ethanol,  nitromethane,  acetonitrile,  and 
acetone.  The  relative  response  of  the  different  PEDOT-PSS 
composite  detectors  to  the  various  analytes  was  primarily  dictated 
by  the  response  properties  of  the  PEDOT-PSS  itself.  The 
composites  did  however  affect  this  basic  response  behavior 
somewhat,  such  that  some  PEDOT-PSS  composite  detectors 
showed  lower  sensitivities  to  a  given  analyte  than  the  pristine 
PEDOT  detectors,  while  others  exhibited  higher  sensitivites.  For 
example,  PEDOT-PSS/ 11  showed  a  significantly  enhanced 
response  to  all  of  the  analytes  in  comparison  to  the  pristine 
PEDOT-PSS  detector. 

The  differences  in  response  properties  between  different 
PEDOT-PSS  composites  were  sufficient  to  provide  robust  analyte 
vapor  classification  information  from  the  array  response  data. 
Table  4  lists  the  resolution  factors  obtained  for  an  array  of  nine 
PEDOT-PSS  composites  consisting  of  the  first  nine  insulating 
polymers  listed  in  Figure  1.  In  this  analysis,  the  data  were  not 
normalized  but  all  analytes  were  evaluated  at  a  fixed  fraction  of 
their  vapor  pressure.  The  best  resolution  factor  obtained  was  360, 
for  the  pairwise  discrimination  between  methanol  and  hexane.  I  n 
general,  the  best  resolution  factors  were  observed  for  the 
discrimination  of  polar  analyte  pairs  and  for  polar/  nonpolar  analyte 
pairs,  while  low-resolution  factors  were  encountered  for  the 
discrimination  of  pairs  of  nonpolar  of  compounds.  The  polar  group 


Table  3.  Average  Perent  ARmax/Rb  Values  for  PEDOT-PSS  Detectors  upon  Exposure  to  16  Different  Analytes  at  5% 
of  Their  Vapor  Pressure3 


detector 

hexane 

benzene 

toluene 

methoxybenzene 

chloroform 

chlorobenzene 

ethyl  acetate 

THF 

1 

-0.012  (6) 

0.07  (4) 

0.05(7) 

0.20(8) 

0.12  (9) 

0.2(1) 

0.1(1) 

-0.012  (6) 

2 

-0.03(1) 

0.14  (8) 

0.07(8) 

0.3(1) 

0.2(1) 

0.4(2) 

0.2  (2) 

-0.02  (1) 

3 

-0.03(1) 

0.1(1) 

0.04  (3) 

0.3(1) 

0.07  (4) 

0.4(2) 

0.14(6) 

-0.02  (1) 

4 

-0.012  (7) 

0.1(1) 

0.06(7) 

0.3(1) 

0.2(1) 

0.3(2) 

0.2  (2) 

-0.012  (6) 

5 

-0.010  (5) 

0.1(1) 

0.05  (6) 

0.2(1) 

0.17(9) 

0.3(1) 

0.2  (2) 

-0.011  (6) 

6 

-0.006  (4) 

0.06  (8) 

0.05(7) 

0.16(7) 

0.10  (9) 

0.2(1) 

0.1(1) 

-0.004(2) 

7 

-0.010  (7) 

0.1(2) 

0.07(8) 

0.3(2) 

0.2(1) 

0.3(2) 

0.3(1) 

-0.010  (7) 

8 

-0.02  (1) 

0 

0.09  (9) 

0.3(1) 

0.2(1) 

0.3(1) 

0.2  (2) 

-0.009  (5) 

9 

-0.03(1) 

0.2(1) 

0.1(3) 

0.29  (9) 

0.2  (3) 

0.5(2) 

0.2  (2) 

-0.03(2) 

10 

-0.019  (9) 

na6 

0.1(1) 

na 

0 

na 

0.4(3) 

-0.03(2) 

11 

1.8(9) 

na 

1.9(6) 

na 

3.3  (6) 

na 

6(2) 

3.5(8) 

12 

-0.02  (1) 

na 

-0.01  (1) 

na 

0.3(3) 

na 

0.7(5) 

-0.03(1) 

13 

0.8(2) 

na 

0.7  (4) 

na 

1.4(3) 

na 

4(1) 

1.8(5) 

14 

-0.007  (3) 

na 

0.2(1) 

na 

0.4(2) 

na 

0.8  (8) 

0.3(3) 

15 

-0.049  (9) 

0.14(8) 

0.03(3) 

0.4(1) 

0.01  (1) 

0.6(3) 

0.08  (3) 

-0.05(2) 

Pc 

-0.03(2) 

0.01  (1) 

0.1(3) 

0.20(6) 

0.04  (4) 

0.09  (5) 

0.11(9) 

-0.03(2) 

detector 

TFM  benzene 

benzaldehyde 

acetone 

ethanol 

methanol 

nitrobenzene 

acetonitrile 

nitromethane 

1 

0.1(1) 

0.17  (8) 

0.5(2) 

2.1(4) 

5.6(3) 

0.08  (5) 

1.4(1) 

1.2(1) 

2 

0.2  (3) 

0.3(2) 

0.8(4) 

3.6  (5) 

9.6  (6 

0.2(1) 

2.3(4) 

2.1(5) 

3 

0.3(2) 

0.3(2) 

0.76(9) 

1.5(2) 

1.6(3) 

0.2(1) 

2.0(1) 

2.3(3) 

4 

0.2  (2) 

0.3(2) 

0.8(3) 

3.3(6) 

8.1(8) 

0.1(1) 

2.5(2) 

2.0(2) 

5 

0.2(1) 

0.3(1) 

0.7(2) 

2.5(6) 

6.2(8) 

0.2(1) 

1.9(3) 

1.5(3) 

6 

0.1(1) 

0.2(1) 

0.5(2) 

1.6(3) 

3.9  (4) 

0.09  (7) 

1.5(2) 

1.2(2) 

7 

0.2  (2) 

0.3(2) 

0.9  (4) 

3.3  (4) 

7.4(5) 

0.1(1) 

2.5(3) 

2.0(3) 

8 

0.2  (2) 

0.2(1) 

0.8  (2) 

2.5  (4) 

6.0  (6) 

0.11(8) 

2.0(2) 

1.7(2) 

9 

0.2  (2) 

0.3(2) 

0.7(3) 

3.1(3) 

12(1) 

0.18(9) 

2.6(2) 

2.1(2) 

10 

na 

na 

0.8  (4) 

3.1(9) 

11(2) 

na 

na 

na 

11 

na 

na 

9.4(9) 

14(2) 

17(2) 

na 

na 

na 

12 

na 

na 

1.4(8) 

5.7(1) 

14(2) 

na 

na 

na 

13 

na 

na 

6.3(6) 

9(1) 

12(1) 

na 

na 

na 

14 

na 

na 

1.7(8) 

5.5  (8) 

11(2) 

na 

na 

na 

15 

0.2  (2) 

0.23  (6) 

0.38  (5) 

1.49  (9) 

-0.105(7) 

0.15(5) 

-0.06(2) 

1.50(9) 

Pc 

0.03  (3) 

0.14  (4) 

0.5(1) 

2.7(7) 

11(1) 

0.09  (3) 

1.1(4) 

1.8(3) 

a  Standard  deviations  for  the  last  digit  of  the  values  are  given  in  parentheses. b  na,  not  available. c  Pure  PEDOT-PSS. 


Table  4.  Resolution  Factors  Calculated  Using  an  Array  of  Nine  Different  PEDOT-PSS  Composite  Detectors 


methoxy¬ 

chloro¬ 

chloro¬ 

benzene 

toluene 

benzene 

form 

benzene 

EtOAc 

THF 

hexane 

4.3 

4.7 

10.0 

6.6 

3.6 

16.0 

2.0 

benzene 

3.2 

3.1 

5.2 

2.6 

3.7 

5.0 

toluene 

4.8 

4.0 

3.1 

4.4 

4.9 

methoxybenzene 

11 

3.5 

6.0 

14 

chloroform 

4.3 

10 

5.7 

chlorobenzene 

4.0 

3.8 

EtOAc  14 

THF 

TFM  benzene 

benzaldehyde 

acetone 

ethanol 

methanol 

nitrobenzene 

acetonitrile 


TFM  - 

benzal¬ 

nitro¬ 

aceto¬ 

nitro¬ 

benzene 

dehyde 

acetone 

ethanol 

methanol 

benzene 

nitrile 

methane 

4.6 

9.3 

42 

58 

360 

7.2 

130 

51 

1.6 

1.7 

11 

27 

147 

2.3 

88 

32 

2.6 

3.3 

27 

44 

59 

4.5 

33 

35 

4.9 

2.3 

6.6 

23 

83 

2.6 

62 

24 

3.0 

5.5 

22 

37 

78 

7.7 

36 

32 

2.3 

3.7 

6.8 

16 

144 

2.6 

50 

12 

2.5 

4.3 

32 

47 

75 

4.6 

24 

29 

7.9 

7.4 

37 

62 

240 

6.4 

280 

52 

1.9 

42 

58 

360 

2.7 

130 

51 

6.0 

27 

86 

3.4 

20 

23 

24 

71 

6.3 

26 

24 

49 

25 

14 

14 

120 

66 

77 

38  37 

20 


of  analytes,  taken  as  those  having  a  dielectric  constant,  e,  of  >17, 
consisted  of  the  following  (dielectric  constants  in  parentheses): 
nitromethane  (37.3),  acetonitrile  (36.6),  nitrobenzene  (35.6), 
methanol  (33.0),  ethanol  (25.3),  acetone  (21.0),  and  benzaldehyde 
(17.9).  The  nonpolar  analytes,  taken  as  those  having  e  <  10, 
consisted  of  the  following:  trifluoromethylbenzene  (9.2),  tetrahy- 
drofuran  (7.5),  ethyl  acetate  (6.1),  chlorobenzene  (5.7),  chloroform 
(4.8),  methoxybenzene  (4.3),  toluene  (2.4),  benzene  (2.3),  and 
hexane  (1.9).  The  average  resolution  factor  obtained  for  the 


discrimination  between  pairs  of  polar  analytes  was  34,  with  a 
minimum  of  3.4  obtained  for  the  pairwise  discrimination  of 
benzaldehyde/ nitrobenzene.  The  average  resolution  factor  for 
distinguishing  polar  from  nonpolar  analytes  was  calculated  to  be 
47,  with  a  minimum  rf  of  1.7  obtained  for  the  pairwise  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  benzaldehyde/ benzene.  Discrimination  of  nonpolar/ non¬ 
polar  compounds  displayed  an  average  resolution  factor  of  5.0, 
with  a  minimum  of  1.6  for  the  discrimination  between  benzene 
and  trifluoromethylbenzene. 
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Table  5.  Average  Percent  ARmax/Rb  Values  for  Carbon  Black  Composite  Detectors  upon  Exposure  to  16  Different 


Analytes  at  5%  of  Their  Vapor  Pressure3 

detector  hexane  benzene  toluene 

methoxybenzene 

chloroform 

chlorobenzene 

ethyl  acetate 

THF 

1 

0.2(2) 

0.4(1)  0.3(2) 

0.3(1) 

1.0(3) 

0.3(5) 

0.54  (8) 

0.49  (7) 

2 

0.49(7) 

0.79  (4)  0.8  (2) 

1.43  (6) 

0.6(1) 

0.96(5) 

0.63  (8) 

0.8(1) 

3 

1.4(3) 

2.4(8)  2.7(6) 

4(2) 

6(1) 

4(1) 

1.6(2) 

2.1  (4) 

4 

2.0(6) 

2.7(3)  2.7(7) 

2.1(3) 

6.0(7) 

2.5(3) 

3.4  (4) 

3.9(3) 

5 

7(2) 

11(2)  11(3) 

12(2) 

21(8) 

14(2) 

6(1) 

9(2) 

6 

0.9(2) 

1.5(1)  1.5(2) 

2.3(2) 

1.8(2) 

2.2(1) 

0.80  (4) 

1.02  (8) 

7 

0.4(3) 

0.8(4)  0.7(3) 

0.7  (4) 

1.4(8) 

0.8(3) 

1.0(5) 

1.1(6) 

8 

0.3(3) 

0.1(1)  0.4(3) 

0.4(6) 

0.8(3) 

0.2(1) 

0.9(3) 

1.1  (4) 

9 

0.1(1) 

0.08(6)  0.2(2) 

1(3) 

0.3(2) 

0.08  (5) 

0.4(2) 

0.21(7) 

detector 

TFM  benzene 

benzaldehyde 

acetone 

ethanol 

methanol 

nitrobenzene 

acetonitrile 

nitromethane 

1 

0.11  (4) 

0.22  (5) 

0.76(5) 

0.46  (6) 

0.62  (4) 

0.22  (5) 

1.03(3) 

1.4(3) 

2 

0.63  (7) 

1.07  (5) 

0.54  (3) 

0.14(5) 

0.16(5) 

1.16(7) 

0.25  (5) 

0.23(6) 

3 

1.9(7) 

3(1) 

1.5(3) 

1.3(2) 

1.5(3) 

4(2) 

1.6(5) 

2.3(8) 

4 

1.4(3) 

1.6  (4) 

3.0(3) 

2.4(3) 

2.5(3) 

1.4(3) 

1.9(3) 

1.8(2) 

5 

11(2) 

7.6  (5) 

4.2  (8) 

1.7(4) 

1.3(3) 

9.1  (4) 

2.3(4) 

3.0(5) 

6 

1.3(1) 

2.1(1) 

0.69(3) 

0.37  (3) 

0.38  (3) 

2.5(1) 

0.55(9) 

0.7(1) 

7 

0.4(1) 

0.7(3) 

1.3(7) 

0.6(3) 

0.9(2) 

0.7(3) 

1.6(6) 

1.6(6) 

8 

0.09  (9) 

0.2(1) 

2.6(5) 

2.5(5) 

3.5(5) 

0.1(1) 

2.7(7) 

1.7(2) 

9 

0.05  (3) 

0.12  (7) 

0.8(2) 

1.7(3) 

5.0(9) 

0.11  (6) 

2.0(3) 

1.5(3) 

a  Standard  deviations  for  the  last  digit  of  the  values  are  given  in  parentheses. 


Table  6.  Resolution  Factors  Calculated  Using  an  Array  of  Nine  Different  Carbon  Black  Composite  Detectors 


methoxy- 

chloro- 

chloro- 

ethyl 

TFM- 

benzal- 

nitro- 

aceto- 

nitro- 

benzene 

toluene 

benzene 

form 

benzene 

acetate 

THF 

benzene 

dehyde 

acetone 

ethanol 

methanol 

benzene 

nitrile 

methane 

hexane 

7.0 

4.0 

12 

11 

10 

6.2 

6.7 

8.5 

11 

11 

18 

19 

13 

100 

30 

benzene 

7.9 

15 

12 

30 

35 

11 

20 

28 

37 

89 

70 

26 

71 

49 

toluene 

7.9 

8.1 

14 

7.9 

5.2 

11 

11 

12 

16 

26 

12 

27 

25 

methoxybenzene 

15 

20 

28 

17 

19 

25 

39 

56 

54 

17 

71 

73 

chloroform 

21 

21 

9.0 

23 

17 

37 

24 

38 

18 

27 

18 

chlorobenzene 

51 

20 

21 

31 

60 

120 

110 

30 

92 

49 

EtOAc 

5.2 

24 

42 

10 

30 

35 

28 

41 

33 

THF 

20 

18 

14 

24 

31 

19 

22 

21 

TFM  benzene 

18 

41 

49 

58 

21 

47 

31 

benzaldehyde 

46 

94 

57 

5.2 

46 

38 

acetone 

18 

33 

34 

19 

24 

ethanol 

14 

50 

17 

33 

methanol 

34 

21 

24 

nitrobenzene 

35 

30 

acetonitrile 

21 

When  normalized  responses  were  used,  the  average  rf  across 
all  pairwise  discriminations  was  11,  with  a  minimum  of  1.6 
(compared  to  33  and  1.6  for  the  unnormalized  responses  used 
for  the  rf  calculations  in  Table  4).  The  same  trends  in  the  pairwise 
discriminations  for  the  rf  calculations  using  the  unnormalized  data 
were  observed  in  the  rf  values  obtained  using  the  normalized 
responses. 

C.  Array-Based  Vapor  Sensing  Using  Carbon  Black  Com¬ 
posite  Detectors.  Carbon  black  composite  detectors  consisting 
of  the  first  nine  polymers  listed  in  Figure  1  were  studied  to 
compare  their  sensitivities  and  pairwise  analyte-resolving  proper¬ 
ties  to  those  of  a  PEDOT-PSS  detector  array  formed  from  the 
same  nine  insulating  polymers.  T able  5  lists  the  relative  differential 
resistance  responses  for  these  carbon  black  composite  detectors 
upon  exposure  to  each  of  16  different  analytes.  As  for  the 
PEDOT-PSS  array,  these  experiments  were  performed  at  a 
constant  activity  (PI  P°  =  0.05)  of  all  analytes.  The  response  trends 
are  in  accord  with  data  reported  earlier  for  carbon  black  composite 
detectors  in  that  the  composites  most  responsive  to  polar  analytes 


contained  the  most  polar  polymers,  whereas  the  detectors  most 
sensitive  to  the  nonpolar  analytes  contained  the  most  nonpolar 
polymers  in  the  array.  For  example,  the  largest  response  to 
methanol  was  obtained  for  the  carbon  black  composite  detectors 
formed  from  polymers  8  and  9,  both  of  which  are  good  hydrogen 
bond  donors  and  acceptors.  The  most  sensitive  detector  to 
benzene  was  CB /  5.  The  unsaturated  backbone  of  5,  in  addition 
to  a  butyl  side  chain,  contributes  to  this  detector's  effectiveness 
in  responding  to  this  class  of  analytes. 

The  resolution  factors  for  a  nine-detector  carbon  black  com¬ 
posite  array  consisting  of  the  first  nine  polymers  in  Figure  1  were 
calculated  using  the  relative  differential  resistance  values  of  Table 
5.  The  average  of  all  of  the  resolution  factors  listed  in  the  table  is 
30,  with  a  minimum  rf  of  4.0  obtained  for  the  pairwise  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  toluene  and  hexane  (Table  6).  The  average  rf  for 
discrimination  between  pairs  of  polar  solvents  is  30,  with  the  worst 
polar  solvent  pair  being  nitrobenzene  and  benzaldehyde,  whereas, 
the  average  rf  for  discrimination  of  polar/  nonpolar  analyte  pairs 
was  37.  The  average  rf  for  the  pairs  of  nonpolar  analytes  was 
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Table  7.  Average  Percent  AR/R  and  Percent  A f/f'  for  10  Exposures  of  Carbon  Black  and  PEDOT-PSS  Composite 
Detectors  to  Four  Analytes  at  5%  of  Each  Analyte's  Vapor  Pressure3 


poly( vinyl  butyral) 

poly( 2-h yd roxyeth yl  methacrylate) 

carbon  black 

PE 

-DOT  PSS 

carbon  black 

PE-DOT  PSS 

AR/R 

A  f/f' 

AR/R 

A  f/f’ 

AR/R 

A  f/f' 

AR/R 

A  flf' 

acetone 

3.2(5) 

-1.2(1) 

1(2) 

-0.4(1) 

1.8  (4) 

-2.4(7) 

0.7  (4) 

-0.3(1) 

methanol 

1.7(2) 

-0.62  (7) 

14(2) 

-0.95  (9) 

5.6(7) 

-1.3(2) 

17(2) 

-1.35(6) 

THF 

4.7  (4) 

-1.59(8) 

-0.2  (2) 

-0.31  (4) 

0.5(1) 

-0.8  (2) 

-0.4(4) 

-0.08  (2) 

toluene 

3.0  (4) 

-1.20(6) 

0.3(2) 

-0.22  (4) 

0.05(7) 

-0.2  (4) 

-0.2(2) 

-0.06(1) 

3  Standard  deviations  for  the  last  digit  of  the  values  are  given  in  parentheses. 


calculated  to  be  16.  The  resolution  factors  for  the  carbon  black 
detector  array  were  also  calculated  using  normalized  responses. 
Again  the  same  trends  in  rf  factors  were  observed.  The  average 
resolution  factor  obtained  across  all  pairs  using  the  normalized 
data  was  35,  slightly  higher  than  that  obtained  with  the  unnor¬ 
malized  responses. 

D.  Resistance  and  Quartz  Crystal  Microbalance  Measure¬ 
ments.  To  assess  whether  the  enhanced  sensitivity  to  polar 
analytes  was  predominantly  due  to  an  increased  mass  uptake  of 
the  PEDOT-containing  films  or  to  an  increased  A R/R  sensitivity 
of  the  PEDOT-containing  materials,  mass  uptake  measurements 
were  performed  simultaneously  with  resistance  change  measure¬ 
ments.  As  displayed  in  Table  7,  data  were  collected  for  carbon 
black  composites  and  PE  DOT  composites  using  two  representa¬ 
tive  polymers,  poly( vinyl  butyral)  and  poly(2-hydroxyethyl  meth¬ 
acrylate),  during  exposures  to  acetone,  methanol,  THF,  and 
toluene. 

Significant  differences  were  observed  between  the  analyte 
sorption  properties  and  the  relative  differential  resistance  re¬ 
sponses  of  the  PEDOT-containing  detectors  relative  to  the 
properties  of  the  carbon  black  composites.  For  example,  methanol 
partitioned  slightly  more  favorably  into  a  PEDOT/ polyfvinyl 
butyral)  detector  than  into  a  carbon  black/ polyfvinyl  butyral) 
detector,  but  toluene  partitioned  more  strongly  into  the  carbon 
black  composite  than  the  PEDOT-containing  film.  Similar  behavior 
was  observed  for  polyf  2-hydroxyethyl  methacrylate)  composites. 
These  data  suggest  an  increased  polarity  of  the  PEDOT  films 
relative  to  the  carbon  black  composites,  so  that  PEDOT  films 
produce  increased  partition  coefficients  for  polar  analytes  but 
decreased  partition  coefficients  for  nonpolar  analytes. 

This  increased  analyte  sorption  process  was  not,  however, 
sufficient  to  explain  the  improved  A  R/R  response  of  the  PEDOT- 
containing  films  to  the  polar  analytes.  In  fact,  as  shown  in  Table 
7,  the  relative  differential  resistance  response  with  respect  to  A f/ 
f',  which  is  proportional  to  the  relative  mass  change  of  the 
detector  film,  is  much  enhanced  for  the  polar  compounds,  such 
as  methanol,  on  the  PE  DOT  films  relative  to  the  analogous  carbon 
black  composites.  This  indicates  that,  for  polar  analytes,  the 
PEDOT-containing  films  possess  an  inherent  amplification  of  the 
sorption-induced  signal  transduction  relative  to  carbon  black 
composites. 

DISCUSSION 

In  general,  the  PEDOT-PSS  detectors  were  more  sensitive 
than  the  respective  carbon  black  detectors  to  polar  compounds. 


Figure  5.  Comparison  between  the  ARmax/Rb  response  of  carbon 
black  (shaded)  and  the  PEDOT-PSS  (not  shaded)  detector  arrays 
to  methanol  at  PIP0  =  0.05.  The  detector  number  indicates  which 
polymer  was  used  in  forming  the  composite  sensor,  with  the  detector 
number  indicating  which  polymer  in  Figure  1  was  used  to  form  the 
composite  detector  film.  Error  bars  represent  la  values  obtained  for 
>10  presentations  of  each  analyte  to  the  detector  array. 

Figure  5  shows  the  relative  differential  resistance  responses 
obtained  upon  exposure  to  methanol  at  5% of  its  vapor  pressure 
to  both  a  nine-detector  PEDOT-PSS  array  and  a  nine-detector 
carbon  black  composite  array.  All  responses  for  the  PEDOT- 
PSS  array  were  larger  than  those  for  the  carbon  black  detectors 
made  using  the  same  insulating  polymer.  The  least  responsive  of 
the  conductive  polymer  detectors,  PEDOT-PSS/6,  was  only 
slightly  less  responsive  than  the  most  responsive  carbon  black 
detector  toward  this  particular  analyte  vapor. 

The  differential  resistance  versus  analyte  sorption  measure¬ 
ments  show  that,  in  fact,  the  enhanced  signal  displayed  by  PEDOT 
films  when  exposed  to  polar  analytes  arises  predominantly  from 
an  increased  sensitivity  in  the  conduction  mechanism  of  the 
PEDOT  to  the  presence  of  polar  analytes  relative  to  that  displayed 
by  carbon  black  composites.  Accordingly,  better  signal/ noise 
performance  for  polar  analytes  can  be  obtained  using  PEDOT- 
containing  detectors  than  using  the  test  set  of  carbon  black 
composites  alone  for  vapor  detection  tasks.  Using  the  resolution 
factors  calculated  using  the  Fisher  linear  discriminant,  the 
PEDOT-PSS  detector  array  was  shown  to  outperform,  on  aver¬ 
age,  the  carbon  black  sensor  array  in  the  pairwise  discrimination 
of  polar  analytes  and  the  pairwise  discrimination  of  polar/  nonpolar 
analyte  pairs,  whereas  in  the  carbon  black  detector  array  outper¬ 
formed  the  PEDOT-PSS  array  in  distinguishing  between  non- 
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Table  8.  Summary  of  Pairwise  Resolution  Factors  for  Unnormalized,  Normalized,  and  Randomly  Combined  Arrays3 


(across  all  16  analyte  pairs) 

(polar  vs.  polar) 

(polar  vs.  nonpolar) 

(nonpolar  vs.  non 

polar) 

detectors 

(1-9)  Carbon  Black 

(10-18)  PEDOT-PSS 

MAX 

MIN 

AVG 

STDEV 

MAX 

MIN 

AVG 

,  MAX 

MIN 

AVG 

MAX 

MIN 

AVG 

unnormalized 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

120 

4.0 

30 

22 

94 

14 

34 

120 

10 

37 

51 

4.0 

16 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15  . 

16 

17 

18 

360 

1.6 

33 

53 

120 

6.0 

39 

360 

1.7 

47 

16 

1.6 

5.5 

normalized 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

82 

2.4 

25 

16 

52 

11 

29 

82 

8.9 

31 

43 

2.4 

14 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

45 

1.3 

7.0 

7.1 

32 

2.9 

13 

45 

1.6 

7.6 

6.1 

1.3 

2.6 

random  combinations,  normalized 

15 

8 

4 

11 

3 

6 

10 

16 

12 

170 

1.6 

25 

26 

170 

8.2 

39 

140 

2.8 

29 

24 

1.6 

9.4 

9 

2 

15 

1 

13 

7 

4 

10 

5 

72 

1.9 

20 

14 

60 

10 

28 

72 

7,6 

23 

31 

1.9 

11 

16 

4 

3 

18 

11 

5 

12 

9 

8 

81 

1.9 

19 

14 

56 

10 

23 

81 

6.7 

23 

30 

1.9 

10 

12 

17 

4 

10 

13 

18 

3 

14 

15 

1100 

1.7 

38 

110 

120 

8.0 

34 

1100 

3.0 

57 

15 

1.7 

6.8 

7 

17 

4 

2 

10 

1 

16 

9 

13 

84 

1.7 

17 

13 

51 

9.5 

21 

84 

6.5 

22 

23 

1.7 

6.8 

14 

18 

12 

11 

6 

10 

17 

1 

13 

230 

1.4 

22 

30 

68 

12 

30 

230 

1.4 

29 

13 

1.5 

4.9 

4 

8 

16 

14 

12 

13 

2 

11 

6 

90 

1.7 

25 

19 

90 

8.6 

37 

83 

2.9 

29 

39 

1.7 

12 

5 

1 

7 

17 

18 

13 

3 

14 

9 

160 

2.0 

32 

36 

110 

10 

37 

160 

6.9 

46 

14 

2.0 

6,8 

15 

1 

16 

4 

3 

14 

17 

2 

7 

56 

2.1 

18 

13 

56 

14 

28 

54 

5.1 

21 

21 

2.1 

8.2 

3 

7 

18 

10 

6 

15 

2 

9 

13 

61 

1.8 

17 

12 

55 

12 

28 

61 

2.3 

19 

29 

1.8 

8.4 

3 

17 

10 

13 

7 

5 

16 

18 

12 

98 

2.1 

25 

23 

77 

12 

30 

98 

8.5 

34 

18 

2.1 

7.2 

9 

6 

17 

3 

13 

2 

15 

7 

5 

80 

1.9 

23 

15 

45 

10 

25 

80 

8.4 

29 

36 

1.9 

12 

14 

2 

13 

9 

17 

16 

4 

18 

7 

110 

1.4 

19 

18 

39 

10 

21 

110 

5.7 

26 

23 

1.4 

7.0 

16 

8 

17 

7 

10 

11 

13 

6 

4 

69 

2.0 

19 

14 

64 

10 

27 

69 

5.3 

23 

30 

2.0 

9.1 

5 

9 

12 

8 

6 

1 

3 

17 

4 

82 

2.0 

26 

19 

81 

15 

31 

82 

8.6 

33 

51 

2.0 

12 

11 

5 

16 

13 

9 

10 

8 

3 

14 

150 

1.6 

28 

37 

130 

6.6 

36 

150 

5.0 

39 

11 

1.6 

4.4 

6 

10 

7 

13 

3 

11 

9 

12 

8 

94 

1.6 

20 

17 

94 

11 

33 

79 

2.0 

23 

17 

1.6 

7.0 

9 

5 

16 

2 

11 

10 

12 

7 

18 

88 

1.4 

21 

15 

45 

11 

25 

88 

6.7 

27 

41 

1.4 

10 

9 

2 

12 

16 

4 

1 

17 

7 

18 

77 

1.2 

17 

11 

41 

10 

21 

77 

5.9 

22 

22 

1.2 

7.1 

9 

3 

15 

12 

11 

18 

14 

4 

10 

120 

1.4 

19 

17 

84 

8.0 

26 

120 

2.8 

24 

17 

1.4 

7.0 

Random  Array  AVG 

150 

1.7 

22 

77 

10 

29 

150 

5.2 

29 

25 

1.7 

8.3 

Random  Array  MEDIAN 

89 

1.7 

20 

66 

10 

28 

83 

5.5 

26 

23 

1.7 

7.7 

a  Detectors  1-9  are  carbon  black  composites,  and  detectors  10-18  are  the  respective  PEDOT-PSS  composites. 


polar  analyte  pairs.  This  behavior  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
increased  sensitivity  to  polar  compounds  that  is  obtained  by  use 
of  the  PE  DOT  materials  as  opposed  to  the  carbon  black-filled 
composites. 

Combinations  of  PEDOT-PSS  detectors  and  carbon  black 
detectors  were  also  evaluated  for  their  performance  in  vapor 
detection  tasks.  To  avoid  bias  in  the  selection  of  an  array  of 
detectors,  nine  PEDOT-containing  detectors  and  nine  carbon  black 
composite  detectors  were  selected,  each  containing  one  member 
of  polymers  1-9  in  Figure  1.  Nine-member  arrays  were  then 
randomly  selected  from  these  18  detectors.  The  rf  values  for 
pairwise  resolution  of  the  test  solvents  were  then  tabulated  and 
the  performance  of  these  arrays  in  resolving  solvents  pairwise 
were  compared  to  the  performance  of  nine-member  arrays 
containing  only  the  PEDOT  composite  or  the  carbon  black 
composite  detectors. 

As  displayed  in  Table  8,  the  median  of  the  average  pairwise 
resolution  factors  for  a  randomly  chosen  array  generally  fell 
between  the  average  pairwise  resolution  factors  for  the  original 
nine-member  carbon  black  and  PEDOT  arrays.  These  results 
show  that,  in  most  cases,  the  addition  of  a  small  number  of  carbon 
black  detectors  to  the  PE  DOT  array  can  increase  its  performance 
in  discrimination  of  a  broadly  construed  set  of  test  solvents  to 
approximately  the  same  level  as  the  array  containing  only  carbon 
black  detectors.  The  addition  of  carbon  black  detectors  to  an  array 
of  stable  and  well-behaved  PEDOT  PSS  detectors  also  increases 
the  performance  significantly  in  the  average  pairwise  resolution 
of  nonpolar  analytes  from  other  nonpolar  analytes. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Poly( 3,4-ethylenedioxy)th iophene-based  composite  chemire- 
sistor  detector  arrays  have  been  shown  to  be  able  to  classify  a 


test  set  of  16  analyte  vapors  from  the  relative  differential  resistance 
responses  produced  upon  exposure  to  the  analytes.  The  stability 
of  the  conductivity,  low  noise  levels,  and  chemical  diversity  that 
can  be  achieved  by  using  a  multitude  of  insulating  polymers  in 
the  composites  make  PEDOT-PSS  an  attractive  material  for  use 
as  the  conducting  component  of  composite  chemiresistor  arrays. 
The  PEDOT-PSS  composite  detector  array  outperformed  a 
carbon  black  composite  array  consisting  of  the  same  insulating 
polymers  in  the  mean  discrimination  of  pairs  of  polar  compounds, 
whereas  the  carbon  black  array  outperformed  the  PEDOT-PSS 
composite  detector  array  in  discriminating  between  pairs  of 
nonpolar  analytes.  The  increased  sensitivity  of  PEDOT-containing 
films  to  polar  analytes  resulted  predominantly  from  increased 
sensitivity  of  the  electrically  conductive  PEDOT  regions  to  the 
sorption  of  analyte,  as  opposed  to  increased  mass  uptake  of  analyte 
by  the  composite  film. 
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We  have  previously  reported  the  construction  of  an 
"electronic  nose"  consisting  of  an  array  of  chemically 
sensitive  resistors  in  which  each  resistor  is  composed 
of  a  conductor  (typically  carbon  black,  CB)  dispersed  into 
an  insulating  organic  polymer.1  In  this  architecture, 
sorption  of  an  odorant  into  the  insulating  polymeric 
phase  of  the  composite  swells  the  material  and  produces 
a  characteristic  increase  in  the  direct  current  (dc) 
electrical  resistance  response  of  the  detector.  These 
types  of  conducting  polymer  composite  vapor  detectors 
have  been  shown  to  exhibit  trends  in  odor  detection 
thresholds  that  generally  parallel  the  human  nose.1 2  This 
thermodynamically  based  relationship  holds  for  vapors 
of  alkanes,  alcohols,  esters,  carboxylic  acids,  and  ke¬ 
tones,  which  all  exhibit  detection  threshold  behavior  in 
human  olfactory  tests  similar  to  that  observed  for  the 
conducti  ng  polymer  composite-based  electronic  noses.2'3 

A  striking  exception  to  this  trend  is  the  behavior  of 
biogenic  amine  odorants  such  as  putrescine,  cadaverine, 
and  spermine.  Although  the  average  equilibrium  sorp¬ 
tion  behavior,  and  thus  the  detection  thresholds,  of  these 
odorants  in  the  carbon  black/insulating  organic  polymer 
composite  detectors  are  close  to  those  of  analogous 
alkanes  and  alcohols,  humans  can  detect  biogenic 
amines  at  concentrations  that  are  103-104  lower  than 
the  corresponding  chain  length  alkanes,  alcohols,  or 
ketones.4 6 7 8 *  Without  a  mechanism  to  obtain  increased 
sensitivity  to  these  classes  of  compounds,  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  the  conducting  polymer  composite-based 
electronic  nose  to  reproduce  faithfully  the  general  odor 
classification  or  intensity  perception  characteristics  of 
the  human  olfactory  system.  In  addition,  biogenic 
amines  have  been  related  to  the  freshness  of  foodstuffs 
such  as  meats,5-9  cheeses,10  alcohol ic  beverages,11-12  and 
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other  fermented  foods.13-15  Additionally,  aniline  and 
o-toluidine  have  been  reported  to  be  biomarkers  for 
patients  having  lung  cancer,16  whereas  dimethylamine 
and  tri  methyl  ami  ne  have  been  reported  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  'fishy"  uremic  breath  odor  experienced  by  patients 
with  renal  failure.17  We  report  herein  sensor  film 
chemistry  that  has  allowed  us  to  obtain  a  million-fold 
enhancement  in  sensitivity  toward  these  biogenic  amines, 
such  that  chemi resistor-based  electronic  noses  can  now 
significantly  outperform  the  detection  capabilities  of 
human  olfaction  and  other  ambient-pressure  detection 
methods  for  this  important  class  of  analytes. 

I  nstead  of  using  an  insulating  organic  polymer  in  the 
composite  chemi  resistor  films,  we  sought  to  exploit  the 
possibility  of  the  amines  interacting  with,  and  manipu¬ 
lating  chemically,  the  electrical  properties  of  a  conduct¬ 
ing  organic  polymer  used  in  a  composite  material.  In 
this  fashion,  a  small  degree  of  sorption  could  induce  a 
significant  change  in  the  conductivity  of  the  organic 
conducting  regions  of  the  composite.  To  explore  this 
possibility,  we  used  polyaniline,  a  proton-dopabl e  con¬ 
ducting  polymer,  as  the  polymeric  phase  of  a  carbon 
black/polyaniline  composite.  Polyaniline  was  chosen 
because  its  half-oxidized  form,  the  emeraldine  base  (y 
=  0.5),  is  rendered  electrically  conductive  upon  reaction 
with  a  strong  acid.  The  conductive  form  of  polyaniline, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  emeraldine  salt  (ES),  has 
been  reported  to  deprotonate  to  the  emeral  di  ne  base  and 
become  insulating  in  alkaline  environments.18-20  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  unique  doping/undoping  behavior,  poly¬ 
aniline  is  particularly  sensitive  to  both  acids  and  bases 
and  has  been  used  as  a  gas  sensor  for  ammonia  and 
HCI  vapors  as  well  as  for  a  solution  pH  detector.21-24 
We  report  the  preparation  and  unique  properties  of  five 
types  of  polyaniline/carbon  black  chemi  resistive  detec¬ 
tors  in  this  work. 
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Figure  1.  Resistance  response  of  an  EM-DBSA(1:0.5)/CB  (80: 
20)  detector  exposed  to  water  (a),  acetone  (b),  methanol  (c), 
ethyl  acetate  (d),  butanol  (e),  and  butyl  ami  ne  (f),  all  at  0.05% 
of  their  saturated  vapor  pressure.  The  ordinate  on  the  inset 
was  multiplied  by  a  factor  of  5»1  x  106  from  the  ordinate  on 
the  main  plot  of  the  figure.  The  value  at  the  low  end  of  the 
ordinate  of  the  insert  isO.1682  MQ,  and  thevalueat  thehigh 
end  of  the  ordinate  is  0.1687  MQ.  The  baseline  value  of  ft  in 
the  inset  is  0.1683  MQ.  At  point  g,  the  sensor  was  removed 
from  the  chamber. 

Emeraldine  salt/carbon  black  suspensions  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  first  dissolving  the  emeraldine  base  (Poly¬ 
sciences,  Inc.)  into hexafluoro-2-propanol.  Sulfonicacid 
(reported  as  the  mole  ratio  of  polyaniline  repeat  to 
sulfonicacid)  was  then  added,25'26  and  sufficient  carbon 
black  was  introduced  to  produce  a  suspension  that  was 
20  wt  %  carbon  black  and  80  wt  %  polymer,  excluding 
the  weight  of  the  solvent.  The  solution  was  then 
sonicated  for  20  min  to  disperse  the  carbon  black. 
Substrate  properties  and  other  measurement  methods 
have  been  described  previously.27 

Figure  1  depicts  a  series  of  headspace  exposures 
(performed  by  injecting  1  ml_  of  analyte-saturated  air 
into  a  2000  mL  sealed  glass  container  that  contained  a 
magnetically  controlled  fan  to  mix  the  headspace  air  in 
the  vessel )  of  an  ES-dodecylbenzenesulfonicacid  (DBSA) 
(1:0.5)/CB  detector  to  water  (14.7  ppm),  acetone  (145 
ppm),  methanol  (79  ppm),  ethyl  acetate  (59  ppm), 
butanol  (4  ppm)  and  butyl  amine  (58  ppm).  Each  analyte 
was  present  at  the  same  activity,  corresponding  to 
0.05%  of  its  vapor  pressure.  The  steady-state  relative 
differential  resistance  responses,  defined  as  AR/Rb, 
where  Rb  is  the  baseline  resistance  before  exposure  to 
the  solvent  vapor  and  A R  is  the  change  in  resistance 
upon  exposure  to  the  solvent,  were  calculated  to  be  0, 
0.0018,  0.0012,  0.0015,  0,  and  2.25  x  103,  respectively. 
Thus,  the  response  of  the  detector  is  approximately  6 
orders  of  magnitude  greater  to  butylamine  than  to  the 
five  nonamine  analytes.  Composite  detectors  made  from 
carbon  black  and  insulating  organic  polymers,  which 
can  only  respond  by  analyte-induced  swelling  effects  on 
the  insulating  organic  polymeric  phase  of  the  composite 
film,  showed  responses  for  ail  six  analytes  that  were 
similar  in  magnitude  to  the  responses  displayed  in  the 
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inset  of  Figure  1  of  the  polyaniiine/carbon  black  com¬ 
posite  detectors  to  nonamine  vapors. 

Detection  thresholds,  defined  as  the  response  required 
to  obtain  a  signal-to-noise  ratio  of  3,  were  experimen¬ 
tally  determined  via  headspace  exposures  to  be  10  parts 
per  trillion  (ppt)for  butyl  amine  and  1  ppt  for  cadaverine 
on  an  ES-DBSA  (1:0.5)/CB  composite  film.  For  com¬ 
parative  purposes,  the  human  detection  threshold  for 
butylamine  has  been  reported  to  be  between  0.1  and  1 
ppm,28-30  and  pristine  emeraldine  salt  chemi resistive 
detectors  have  been  reported  to  have  detection  thresh¬ 
olds  of  1  ppm  to  ammonia.23'31  Despite  the  pseudo¬ 
reversibility  of  theES-DBSA  (1:0.5)/CB  responses  (see 
Figure  1)  at  high  (between  50  parts  per  million  and  1 
part  per  thousand)  concentrations  of  butylamine,  the 
responses  were  reversible  to  exposures  of  butylamine 
at  vapor  phase  concentrations  between  10  ppt  and  700 
ppb.  Exposure  times  under  30  s  were  generally  sufficient 
to  produce  90%  of  the  limiting  value  of  the  electrical 
resistivity  response.  The  variation  in  magnitude  of  the 
signals  observed  for  a  set  of  nominally  identical  detec¬ 
tors  during  exposures  to  a  given  vapor  concentration  of 
amine  was  less  than  10%  of  the  mean  response  of  the 
detectors  in  such  trials,  with  measurements  typically 
performed  on  >5  detectors  and  for  >10  exposures  to 
each  analyte. 

The  reversibility  of  the  amine  detectors  can  be 
explained  in  terms  of  the  equilibrium  established  be¬ 
tween  the  polyaniline  emeraldine  salt,  and  the  amine 
analyte.  At  low  concentrations  of  amine  vapor,  i.e., 
below  700  ppb  for  ES-DBSA  (1:0.5)/CB,  the  polymer  is 
not  expected  to  undergo  large  changes  i  n  its  secondary 
structure  as  a  result  of  amine  sorption.  However,  at 
concentrations  above  this  limit,  the  secondary  structure 
could  undergo  significant  changes  (i.e.,  breakup  of 
crystallinity)  that  may  not  be  restored  on  a  rapid  time 
scale  and  that  may  account  for  the  quasi  reversibility  of 
the  signals  at  the  higher  amine  concentrations. 

Toquantify  the  sorption  behavior  of  these  composites, 
a  quartz  crystal  microbalance  (QCM)  with  a  10  MHz 
resonant  frequency  was  used  to  assess  the  mass  uptake 
characteristics  of  butylamine,  butanol,  and  acetone  onto 
an  ES-DBSA  (1:0.5)/CB  composite  film.  The  response 
to  both  butanol  and  acetone  was  rapid  (2  s  to  achieve 
100%  of  the  response)  and  reversible,  whereas  the 
response  to  butyl  ami  ne  was  si  ower  (10  s  to  achi  eve  80% 
of  the  response)  and  was  only  pseudoreversible.  By 
using  the  Saurbrey  equation  and  by  assuming  that 
modulus  changes  in  the  film  are  minimal,  the  mass 
uptakes  for  acetone,  butanol,  and  butylamine  were 
calculated  to  be  17.1,  23.2,  and  272  ng  cm-2,  respec¬ 
tively.  Thus,  although  the  sorption  equilbria  favor  the 
amine  relative  to  acetone  or  butanol,  the  sorption  effect 
can  only  account  for  a  factor  of  ^lO1  out  of  the  %106 
enhancement  in  dc  resistance  sensitivity  of  these  com¬ 
posites  to  amine  vapors. 

Evidence  supporting  an  amine-induced  change  in  the 
conductivity  of  the  conducting  organic  polymer  compo- 
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nent  of  the  chemi  resistors  was  obtai  ned  through  the  use 
of  UV-visible  spectrophotometry.  The  spectrum  for  an 
ES-DBSA  (1:0.5)/CB  detector  in  air  was  identical  to 
that  previously  reported  for  the  emeraldine  salt.25  In 
contrast,  after  the  injection  of  1  fiL  of  saturated  butyl- 
amine  vapor  into  a  sealed  4.5  cm3  quartz  cuvette,  the 
ES/CB  film  displayed  absorption  maxima  at  340  and  660 
nm.  These  two  maxima  have  been  observed  previously 
for  the  emeraldine  base  and  have  been  attributed  to  the 
jt—jz*  transition  (340  nm)  and  the  polaron/bipolaron 
transition,  respectively,  in  such  materials.25'32 

Classification  and  differentiation  between  amines  was 
achieved  by  using  an  array  of  ES/CB  detectors,  each  of 
which  contained  a  chemically  different  polyaniline 
material  to  produce  a  diversity  in  response  properties 
over  the  detector  array.  The  AR/Rb  values  in  response 
to  aniline  and  butylamine,  respectively,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ES-methanesulfonicacid  (1:1)/CB,  0.389±  0.037 
and  17.27±  2.6;  ES-ethanesulfonicacid  (1:1)/CB,  0.441± 
0.0048 and  8.6±  0.9;  ES-p-toluenesulfonicacid  (1:0.5)/ 
CB,  0.892  ±  0.067  and  8.6  ±  0.9;  ES-p-dodecylbenze- 
nesulfonic  acid  (1:0.5)/CB,  1.61±  0.081  and  (6.7±  0.7) 
x  104;  and  ES-p-dodecylbenzenesulfonicacid  (1:1)/CB, 
16.31  ±  1.33  and  215  ±  52.  Normalization  of  the  AR/Rb 
values  was  performed  to  remove  the  concentration 
dependence  of  the  data  so  that  only  changes  in  pattern 
type,  as  opposed  to  pattern  height,  contribute  to  the 
differences  between  the  signatures  of  the  different 
ami  nes  on  the  detector  array.  F  or  these  two  ami  nes,  the 
Fisher  linear  discriminant  method27'33 yielded  an  reso¬ 
lution  factor  of  5300,  where  a  resolution  factor  of  3 
corresponds  to  a  98%  probability  of  correctly  identifyi  ng 
one  analyte  from  the  other.  Thus,  in  this  test  case,  the 
analytes  were  essentially  perfectly  separated  from  each 
other  based  on  thei  r  disti  ncti  ve  patterns  on  the  detector 
array. 

The  enhanced  sensitivity  obtained  to  this  class  of 
compounds  from  the  ES/CB  detectors  indicates  the 
flexibility  in  detector  design  that  is  made  possible  by 
using  organic  conductors  with  inorganic  conductors  to 
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form  composite  chemi  resistors  as  elements  of  vapor 
sensor  arrays.  Obtaining  analogous  sensitivity  improve¬ 
ments  for  these  classes  of  compounds  using  polymer- 
coated  surface  acoustic  wave  resonators34-35  would  re¬ 
quire  the  introduction  of  amine-selective  binding  sites 
i  nto  the  pol ymer  fi  I m  or  the  establ  i sh ment  of  very  large 
amplification  effects  due  to  extreme  changes  in  the 
acoustic  modulus  of  the  polymer  film  upon  analyte 
sorption.  Mass-based  detectors,  such  as  QCMs36  or 
micromachined  cantilevers,37  coated  with  these  same 
polymer  films  could  not  display  the  enhanced  sensitivity 
to  amines  reported  here,  given  the  small  increase  in 
sorption  properties  exhibited  by  these  types  of  films  for 
amine  vapors  relative  to  other  classes  of  compounds. 
The  superior  dc  electrical  resistance  sensitivity  of  these 
materials  to  biogenic  amines  now  means  that  it  is 
possible  to  exceed  the  sensitivities  of  organoleptic  panels 
to  these  chemically  i  mportant  components  of  a  variety 
of  odors.  Applications  of  these  detectors  in  a  variety  of 
analytical  scenarios,  as  well  as  exploitation  of  the 
chemi  resist  or- based  approach  descri  bed  herei  n  to  obtai  n 
enhanced  sensitivity  toward  other  classes  of  biomedi¬ 
cal  I  y  important  odorants,  are  currently  in  progress  in 
our  laboratories. 
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A  2-Dimensional  Generalized  Likelihood 
Ratio  Test  for  Land  Mine  and  Small 
Unexploded  Ordnance  Detection 

Ping  Gao  and  Leslie  M.  Collins 

Abstract 

The  fundamental  goals  of  land-mine  and  small  unexploded  ordnance  (UXO)  detection  are 
to  achieve  a  high  probability  of  detection  (PR  and  a  low  probability  of  false  alarm  ( Pfa ).  Con¬ 
ventional  methods  usually  fulfill  the  first  goal  at  the  cost  of  a  high  Pja.  In  our  previous  work 
[1],  [2],  [3],  we  have  shown  that  a  Bayesian  decision  theoretic  approach  can  be  applied  to  im¬ 
prove  the  detectibility  of  land  mines  and  small  UXO  targets  using  a  single  spatial  sample  of  the 
electromagnetic  induction  (EMI)  sensor  data.  In  this  paper,  we  present  an  alternative  approach 
which  significantly  improves  Pa  at  a  fixed  Pfa  by  utilizing  features  that  capture  the  physical 
nature  of  EMI  data  within  a  statistical  signal  processing  framework.  The  method  we  develop  is 
a  two-dimensional  generalized  likelihood  ratio  test  (2-D  GLRT)  which  utilizes  spatial  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  sensor  output.  To  illustrate  the  performance  improvement,  results  obtained  with 
the  2-D  GLRT  detector  are  compared  to  those  for  the  standard  threshold  test  for  single  channel 
time-domain  sensor  data,  as  well  as  the  energy  detector,  the  integral  detector,  and  the  single 
location  generalized  likelihood  ratio  test  (1-D  GLRT)  detector  for  multi-channel  time-domain 
EMI  sensor  data. 
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I.  Introduction 

The  goal  of  any  detection  system  is  to  achieve  a  high  probability  of  detection  (Pd)  while 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  low  probability  of  false  alarm  (Pfa)-  This  is  particularly 
important  in  land  mine  detection  where  Pd  is  required  by  the  United  Nations  to  be  99.6%, 
and  Pfa  is  directly  proportional  to  the  time  and  cost  to  remediate  a  site.  At  the  current 
rate  of  clearance,  1,100  years  will  be  required  to  remove  all  land  mines  that  are  already 
emplaced  (This  statistic  further  assumes  that  no  additional  land  mines  are  emplaced.) 
Thus,  reducing  the  false  alarm  rate  is  of  immediate  importance.  However,  it  is  most  often 
the  case  that  land  mine  detectors  which  achieve  high  Pd  do  so  at  the  cost  of  high  Pfa- 
This  is  because  conventional  mine  detection  technologies  simply  seek  anomalies  caused 
either  by  land  mines  or  clutter,  but  do  not  exploit  the  nature  of  the  physical  signature  or 
the  statistics  of  the  sensor  response  due  to  mines  and  clutter.  In  this  paper,  we  present 
an  approach  which  significantly  reduces  Pfa  at  a  fixed  Pd  by  incorporating  the  underly¬ 
ing  physics  of  electromagnetic  induction  (EMI)  sensors  into  a  statistical  signal  processing 
framework.  This  novel  method  is  a  two-dimensional  generalized  likelihood  ratio  test  (2- 
D  GLRT)  algorithm,  which  utilizes  the  spatial  measurements  taken  with  an  EMI  sensor 
across  a  local  area. 

There  are  several  devices  which  either  have  been  used  or  have  been  proposed  for  use 
in  land  mine  detection:  magnetometer,  infrared  imager,  electromagnetic  induction  (EMI) 
sensor,  and  ground  penetrating  radar  (GPR).  Among  these  sensors,  the  most  well  estab¬ 
lished  is  the  EMI  sensor.  An  EMI  system  is  essentially  a  metal  sensor  which  records  the 
electromagnetic  induction  field  that  is  the  response  from  underground  objects,  clutter,  etc. 
due  to  an  incident  electromagnetic  field.  An  EMI  system  can  detect  mines  which  contain 
metal,  as  well  as  unexploded  ordnance  (UXO)  or  metallic  anthropic  clutter.  In  order  to 
detect  such  targets,  the  EMI  system  normally  operates  at  low  frequencies  (<  1MHz),  at 
which  the  conductivity-  and  permeability-dependent  skin  depth  of  the  materials  varies 
significantly  [4],  [12].  Furthermore,  at  these  frequencies  the  displacement  current  is  weak 
enough  to  be  neglected  [6],  Hence,  the  response  of  the  pulsed  EMI  system,  r,  at  each 
location  surveyed  with  the  sensor  can  be  modeled  as  a  superposition  of  weighted  resonant 
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responses: 

r  =  E  Ane~^t  (1) 

n= 1 

where  un  is  the  n-th  natural  resonant  frequency  of  the  object  and  An  is  the  initial  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  response  corresponding  to  that  natural  resonant  frequency.  In  practice,  the 
real  part  of  un  is  very  small,  and  thus  can  be  ignored  [6],  Also,  the  late  time  field,  which 
is  the  field  recorded  by  EMI  sensors,  is  dominated  by  the  lowest  mode,  which  is  approx¬ 
imately  an  exponential  damping.  Therefore,  to  a  first  order  approximation  the  response 
can  be  modeled  as: 

r  =  Ae~at  (2) 

where  A  is  the  initial  magnitude  of  the  response  and  a  is  the  dominant  natural  resonant 
frequency.  A  is  strongly  dependent  on  the  excitation  level,  the  depth,  and  the  orientation 
of  the  underground  objects  [6],  [12],  The  resonant  frequency,  a,  can  be  used  to  identify 
land  mines  because  it  is  a  function  of  conductivity  and  permeability,  which  are  unique  to 
each  metal  type  [4],  [12],  [6].  Generally,  the  response  from  a  relatively  high  metal  content 
mine  has  a  lower  natural  resonant  frequency  than  that  of  anthropic  clutter,  i.e.  the  decay 
rate  of  a  target  signature  is  slower. 

In  this  paper,  several  detection  approaches  are  explored  for  two  types  of  EMI  sensors:  (1) 
multi-channel  time-domain  EMI  systems  and  (2)  single  channel  integrated  time-domain 
EMI  systems.  The  detection  approaches  are  validated  using  field  data  collected  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  DARPA  Backgrounds  Clutter  Data  Collection  Experiment  [7].  One  example 
of  a  prototype  multi-channel  time-domain  pulsed  EMI  sensor  is  the  Geonics  EM61-3D 
sensor,  which  was  used  to  collect  data  in  the  DARPA  experiment.  This  sensor  samples 
the  induced  response  at  20  geometrically  spaced  time  gates  from  320 ps  to  30ms  following 
the  incident  pulse  [7].  Thus,  the  received  signal  from  the  Geonics  EM61-3D  sensor  can  be 
expressed  as: 

r  =  Ae~at-  (3) 

where  {tj},  an  element  of  t,  is  the  sampling  time,  i  =  1,  2, ...,  20.  An  example  of  the  second 
type  of  sensors,  a  single  channel  time-domain  EMI  system,  is  the  Geonics  EM61  sensor, 
also  used  in  the  DARPA  study.  This  sensor  integrates  the  time-domain  induced  response 
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within  a  pre-determined  range  of  time  to  obtain  a  scalar  value  at  each  survey  location. 
Therefore,  its  response  can  be  expressed  approximately  as: 

r  =  £  Ae~a{t  0+iAt)  (4) 

i=0 

where  t0  is  the  initial  time  for  the  integration,  and  the  integration  ends  at  time  t0  +  NAt. 

The  traditional  approach  to  mine  detection  using  data  from  a  single  channel  EMI  sensor 
is  to  perform  a  threshold  test  on  the  data  obtained  at  each  individual  survey  location. 
As  stated  before,  the  phenomenon  exploited  to  distinguish  mines  from  clutter  is  that  the 
decay  rate  of  the  target  response  is  generally  slower  than  that  of  clutter.  Discrimination 
based  on  the  initial  magnitude  A  is  not  investigated  in  this  paper;  however,  experimen¬ 
tal  data  indicates  that,  on  average,  A  for  mines  is  greater  than  that  of  clutter.  Thus, 
after  integrating  the  response,  the  output  from  a  single  channel  integrated  time-domain 
EMI  sensor  due  to  a  target  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  clutter.  An  extension  of  this 
approach  to  multi-channel  EMI  sensor  data  is  to  perform  a  threshold  test  on  either  the 
energy  present  in  the  received  signal,  or  on  the  integral  (sum)  of  the  sampled  values  at  each 
survey  location.  These  two  approaches  essentially  convert  the  multi-channel  responses  to 
single  channel  data  in  order  to  make  a  decision. 

In  addition  to  the  conventional  methods,  there  have  been  several  studies  on  mine  detec¬ 
tion  using  statistical  methods.  In  [1],  [2],  [3],  [8],  [9],  [10],  the  statistical  characterization 
and  modeling  of  mine  fields  have  been  addressed.  Reference  [11]  introduced  an  area-based 
“5-technique” ,  which  incorporates  spatial  information  through  the  energy  levels  of  an  EMI 
sensor  response  at  the  center  point  under  test  and  its  immediate  neighbors.  This  tech¬ 
nique  utilizes  the  number  of  neighbors  whose  energy  level  is  lower  than  that  of  the  center 
location  under  test  as  the  criterion  of  whether  a  mine  is  present  or  not.  This  technique  is 
similar  to  CFAR  detection  [18]. 

In  our  previous  work  [1],  [2],  [3],  we  have  applied  signal  detection  theory  to  generate  both 
the  one-dimensional  likelihood  ratio  test  (LRT)  and  the  GLRT  for  the  Geonics  EM61  and 
EM61-3D  sensor  data.  The  probability  density  functions  describing  the  sensor  response 
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to  target  and  clutter  were  used  to  formulate  the  likelihood  ratio  at  each  surveyed  loca¬ 
tion.  We  have  shown  that  the  performance  of  the  two  detection  approaches  were  the  same 
experimentally  and  theoretically  for  multi-channel  sensor  data  [3],  [17].  In  addition,  the 
1-D  GLRT  has  been  shown  to  improve  performance  dramatically  over  the  performance 
achieved  with  the  standard  tests  on  multi-channel  sensor  data.  We  have  also  proven  that 
a  threshold  test  on  the  raw  data  is  the  optimal  processor  for  single  channel  EMI  sensor 
data  from  a  single  location,  even  when  the  decay  rates  for  target  and  clutter  are  not  de¬ 
terministic  parameters  [1], 

In  this  paper,  a  statistical  approach  incorporating  both  the  underlying  physics  of  EMI 
sensors  [4],  [5],  [12],  [13],  [14]  and  statistical  signal  processing  theory  [15],  in  which  the 
statistics  of  local  data  surrounding  the  location  under  test  are  utilized,  is  presented.  Since 
the  minefields  are  sampled  spatially,  i.e.  the  sensor  head  is  moved  throughout  the  candi¬ 
date  area,  we  have  hypothesized  that  the  accuracy  of  the  mine  detectors  would  be  improved 
when  spatial  information  is  incorporated  into  processor.  The  results  demonstrate  that  this 
hypothesis  is  valid. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  2-D  GLRT,  it  is  compared  to  several  other  detection  schemes  including  the 
threshold,  energy,  and  integral  detectors,  the  5-technique,  and  the  1-D  GLRT.  Each  of 
these  detectors  is  described  in  Sec.  II.  In  Sec.  Ill  we  introduce  a  2-dimensional  GLRT 
detector  for  land  mine  and  small  UXO  detection.  The  field  data  utilized  to  analyze  per¬ 
formance  is  described  in  Sec.  IV.  Next,  the  results  obtained  by  applying  each  of  these 
detectors  to  the  experimental  data  are  presented  in  Sec.  V.  Finally,  the  results  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Sec.  VI. 

II.  1-Dimensional  Generalized  Likelihood  Ratio  Test  and  Other 

Detectors 

First,  several  simple  detection  approaches  are  described.  It  is  necessary  to  investigate 
these  detection  techniques  in  order  to  evaluate  the  significance  of  the  performance  im- 
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provement  achieved  by  the  2-D  GLRT.  The  distributions  of  the  outputs  of  multi-channel 
time-domain  EMI  sensors  can  be  modeled  with  multivariate  Gaussian  density  functions 
[1].  rjifi  ~  and  r\H0  ~  M(Sq(Aq,  a0),a2I)  where  r  is  the  output  of 

the  sensor  as  a  function  of  time,  A\  and  A0  are  the  initial  magnitude  and  or  and  a0  are 
the  natural  resonant  frequencies  under  Hi  (target-present  hypothesis)  and  H0  (no-target) 
hypothesis,  Si(A1,  qq)  =  A1e~ai -,  S[o(Ao,a:o)  =  M0e_Q°-,  which  correspond  to  theoretical 
values  of  the  sensor  output  of  the  target  and  clutter  under  the  parameters  of  Ai,  aq,  A0, 
and  a0  at  sample  time  t,  I  is  N  by  N  identity  matrix  where  N  is  20  for  data  from  the  Geon- 
ics  EM61-3D  sensor,  and  a2  is  variance  of  each  element  of  r.  Since  the  sensor  is  assumed 
to  be  subject  to  independent  identical  Gaussian  white  noise,  the  variance  of  each  element 
of  r  is  the  same.  This  hypothesis  was  verified  by  examining  the  field  data  [1],  Thus,  the 
generalized  likelihood  ratio  test  for  a  single  spatial  measurement  can  be  formulated  [2]  as: 


A(r) 


UH 


n?e 


[ri-Sli(A1,d1)]2 

2a2 


1^0  »<*())] 2 
2a2 


(5) 


where  r,  is  the  output  of  the  sensors  at  time  indices  i  =  1,  2, ...,  20,  and  <r2,  Su(Ai,  ciq)  and 
Soi(A0,  do)  are  the  maximum  likelihood  estimates  (MLE)  of  a2,  aq)  and  <S0j(A0,  qj0). 

Since  Ai,aq,A0  and  a0  are  random  variables  (rv’s),  a  Least-Squares  method  was  used 
to  estimate  Ai,aq  for  each  Hi  item  and  A0lao  for  each  H0  item  from  data  taken  in 
the  calibration  area,  an  area  which  provided  training  data  (details  can  be  found  in  Sec. 
IV. A).  The  sample  means  of  these  estimates  are  denoted  Ai,dq,A0,  and  d0,  which  are 
the  estimates  of  Ai,aq,A0  and  a0  used  for  Eqn.  (5).  Thus,  >Sij(Ai,dq)  =  Aie~aiti  and 
S'0j(A0,Q:o)  =  A0e~aoti.  A  GLRT  was  used,  as  the  prior  knowledge  available  from  the 
calibration  area  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  random  parameters  was  not  considered 
statistically  reliable  due  to  the  paucity  of  emplaced  targets  in  the  test  sites.  (Only  14 
metal  targets  were  emplaced  in  the  calibration  area  and  could  be  used  for  the  estimation 
of  Ai  and  oq.  However,  the  calibration  area  contained  886  locations  which  could  be  used 
to  estimate  A0  and  a0.)  It  should  be  noted  that  1-D  GLRT  detectors  provide  processors 
which  in  some  instances  achieve  performance  that  is  identical  to  that  of  the  likelihood 
ratio  test  performed  at  single  location  [17],  although  in  general  they  are  not  optimum 
[15],  [16],  The  optimal  detector  requires  integration  over  all  uncertain  parameters,  and 
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the  computational  expense  associated  with  evaluation  of  the  multidimensional  integral 
usually  precludes  implementing  an  optimal  detector. 

The  standard  threshold  test  for  single  channel  integrated  time-domain  EMI  data  was  also 
implemented  for  the  EM61  sensor,  since  in  this  case  the  single  location  optimal  detector 
reduces  to  a  threshold  detector  as  shown  in  [1],  [3].  Other  standard  detectors,  such  as  the 
energy  and  integral  detectors,  were  also  implemented  for  the  multi-channel  time-domain 
EMI  data.  The  energy  detector  is  essentially  a  threshold  test  performed  on  the  energy 
presented  at  each  surveyed  location.  The  integral  detector  is  a  processor  which  integrates, 
or  sums  the  time  samples  at  each  location  to  obtain  a  scalar  output  and  then  thresholds 
the  output. 

The  5-technique  is  an  approach  which  includes  spatial  information  into  the  decision¬ 
making  process  in  an  ad-hoc  fashion  [11],  This  method  simply  considers  the  number  of 
immediate  neighbors  (up  to  8  neighbors  in  the  case  of  DARPA  data)  whose  energy  values 
are  strictly  less  than  that  of  the  center  location  under  test  as  the  statistic  used  to  make 
a  mine  or  no-mine  decision.  When  this  number  is  greater  than  a  pre-determined  integer 
value  (usually  7  or  8),  the  decision  made  is  that  a  mine  is  present;  otherwise  a  no-mine 
decision  is  made. 

III.  Detector  Design  -  2-Dimensional  Likelihood  Ratio  Test 

Generally,  it  can  be  assumed  that  data  can  be  obtained  at  sample  points  which  are 
laid  out  as  a  rectangular  mesh  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  Our  goal  is  to  make  a  decision 
on  whether  there  is  a  mine  present  at  the  center  location,  X.  The  data  that  is  available 
consists  of  the  outputs  from  the  sensor  both  at  the  center  location  and  the  surrounding 
locations.  Three  possible  situations  can  occur: 

(i)  there  is  a  mine  buried  under  the  center  location;  or 

(ii)  there  is  nothing  buried  in  this  area;  or 

(iii)  there  is  clutter  located  in  this  area. 

The  fourth  possibility  is  both  a  mine  and  clutter  (potentially  at  different  depths)  are 
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present  at  the  location  under  test.  This  scenario  is  treated  as  situation  (i)  in  this  work. 
Since  an  EMI  sensor  is  essentially  a  metal  detector,  when  an  object  which  contains  metal 
is  present  the  sensor  will  record  an  induced  response  due  to  the  object,  in  addition  to 
background  noise.  In  situation  (i),  because  of  the  presence  of  a  mine,  the  sensor  response 
at  the  surrounding  locations  may  also  include  a  response  due  to  the  mine,  i.e.  part  of  the 
response  may  induced  by  the  mine.  As  the  sensor  head  is  moved  further  and  further  away 
from  the  center  point,  the  effect  will  vanish.  Fig.  2  is  a  plot  of  the  theoretical  prediction 
of  the  EM61  sensor  response  from  a  metal  object  with  length  to  diameter  aspect  ratio  of 
0.5  at  a  depth  of  0.5  m.  The  response  is  plotted  over  a  2  m  by  2  m  area.  The  prediction 
is  obtained  using  a  EMI  model  based  on  a  dipole  approximation  of  the  object  (in  free 
space)  with  the  dimension  of  the  Geonics  EM61  sensor  and  with  the  object  parallel  to  the 
ground.  The  overall  level  of  the  response  shown  in  Fig.  2  varies  depending  on  the  strength 
of  the  sensor  excitation.  For  situation  (ii),  the  EMI  sensor  will  only  record  background 
noise,  and  for  situation  (iii)  the  response  from  the  position  under  test  might  be  strong  and 
the  response  at  the  surrounding  locations  might  also  be  disturbed  by  the  clutter  response 
depending  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  clutter. 


To  approach  this  detection  problem  statistically,  two  hypotheses  are  made.  Hi  is  the 
hypothesis  that  a  target  (a  mine  or  UXO)  is  present  at  the  location  under  test;  and  H0 
is  the  hypothesis  that  a  target  is  not  present,  i.e.,  either  clutter  or  background  alone  is 
present.  In  our  previous  work,  a  mine/no-mine  decision  was  made  by  only  using  data  at 
the  single  position  under  test  and  tested  by  the  (one-dimensional)  likelihood  ratio  detector. 
The  likelihood  ratio  test  for  a  single  sensor  response,  or  location,  is  defined  [15]  as: 


A(r) 


p(r\Hi)  l1 

P(r\Ho) 


(6) 


where  r  is  the  received  signal  from  the  sensor  at  the  location  under  test,  p(r\Hi)  and 
p(r\H0)  are  the  probability  density  functions  under  the  target  hypothesis,  Hi,  and  un¬ 
der  the  clutter  or  no-mine  hypothesis,  Hq,  respectively.  When  A (r)  is  greater  than  the 
threshold,  (5,  the  decision  is  Hi.  When  A (r)  is  less  than  (5,  the  decision  is  H0,  or  no  target 
present.  (In  the  case  where  A(r)  is  equal  to  (3,  either  Hi  or  H0  can  be  assigned.) 
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In  this  work,  we  have  hypothesized  that  for  the  land  mine  and  small  UXO  detection 
problem  the  statistics  of  the  sensor  response  obtained  from  the  locations  surrounding  a 
test  position  may  be  a  function  of  whether  a  target  is  present  or  not.  This  dependence 
will  be  a  function  of  the  target  and  sensor  size,  the  data  sampling  grid,  etc.  Based  on 
measured  land  mine,  small  UXO  and  clutter  field  data  from  EMI  sensors,  this  hypothesis 
appears  to  be  valid.  Therefore,  performance  should  improve  when  the  information  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  test  position  is  included  in  the  decision  process.  Hence,  we  developed 
a  2-D  GLRT  detector,  which  incorporates  not  only  the  sensor  response  at  the  location  un¬ 
der  test,  but  also  those  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  the  location  under  test.  A  GLRT,  as 
opposed  to  a  LRT,  was  used  since  parameters  of  the  probability  density  functions  describ¬ 
ing  the  data  are  not  known  exactly  and  no  reliable  prior  knowledge  on  these  parameters 
are  available.  Thus,  we  chose  to  estimate  the  parameters  based  on  training  data  in  order 
to  implement  a  GLRT. 


In  [1],  [3],  we  have  shown  that  for  a  single  channel  EMI  sensor  (for  instance,  the  Geonics 
EM61)  the  optimum  decision  statistic  at  the  point  by  point  level  is  the  received  signal 
from  the  sensor.  This  decision  statistic  is  equivalent  to  the  one-dimensional  LRT,  and 
it  can  also  be  shown  [17]  that  for  multi-channel  EMI  data  the  one-dimensional  LRT  is 
equivalent  to  the  1-D  GLRT  under  some  practical  assumptions.  Hence,  fusing  data  from 
the  1-D  LRT / GLRT  at  various  locations  as  opposed  to  using  the  sensor  output  or  energy 
level,  should  result  in  a  further  improvement  in  performance. 

Based  on  the  above  argument,  the  input,  x,  of  the  2-D  GLRT  was  chosen  to  be  the  out¬ 
put  from  the  one-dimensional  LRT  at  each  of  the  spatial  positions.  For  the  single  channel 
time-domain  EMI  sensor,  this  is  the  raw  data  from  the  sensor  since  the  single  location 
optimal  detector  reduces  to  a  threshold  test  on  the  raw  data  as  shown  in  [1],  [3].  Since 
we  have  assumed  that  the  sensor  is  subject  to  Gaussian  noise,  x  is  a  Gaussian  random 
variable.  For  the  multi-channel  EMI  sensor,  the  data  considered  for  the  2-D  GLRT  is 
the  output  of  the  1-D  GLRT.  The  1-D  GLRT  is  a  simple  version  of  the  1-D  LRT  which 
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avoids  extensive  computation  and  provides  the  same  performance  to  that  of  the  1-D  LRT 
under  a  set  of  assumptions  [17].  As  defined  in  [17],  the  1-D  GLRT  is  a  matched  filter-like 
processor.  The  output  of  the  1-D  GLRT  is  the  summation  of  N  non-central  Chi-square 
random  variables  [19]  (N=20),  and  thus,  can  be  approximated  as  a  Gaussian  random  vari¬ 
able  based  on  the  Central  Limit  Theorem. 


In  the  formulation  of  the  2-D  GLRT,  two  physical  properties  of  the  input,  x,  are  explored 
sequentially.  The  first  property  is  the  spatial  change  in  x  across  a  local  area;  the  second 
property  is  the  relative  size  of  the  center  point  compared  to  its  neighbors.  In  fact,  this 
cascade  of  two  generalized  likelihood  ratio  tests  is  first  testing  the  mine  vs.  background 
hypothesis,  and  then  testing  the  mine  vs.  clutter  hypothesis. 

Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  target  (between  10  cm  and  20  cm)  and  the  sensor  di¬ 
mensions  of  1  m  (EM61-3D)  or  0.5  m  (EM61),  it  was  hypothesized  that  the  target  would 
only  influence  the  response  at  nearby  neighbors  (within  1  m  of  the  center  of  a  target)  [8]. 
Furthermore,  since  the  input  of  the  2-D  GLRT,  x.  is  the  likelihood  ratio,  its  value  at  a 
“target  present”  location  will  theoretically  be  larger  than  those  at  the  neighboring  loca¬ 
tions  which  are  assumed  not  to  contain  targets.  Hence,  when  the  center  location  contains 
a  target,  which  is  often  symmetric,  the  spatial  pattern  of  x  will  resemble  a  “peaked”  or  hill 
shape,  which  has  maximum  value  at  the  center  location,  and  the  value  decreases  from  the 
center  in  all  directions  at  an  approximately  equal  rate  (also  see  Fig.  2).  If  there  is  no  metal 
located  at  the  test  area  (background  only  case),  the  spatial  pattern  of  x  will  be  a  spatial 
Gaussian  field  (assuming  the  sensor  is  subject  to  white  Gaussian  noise).  For  clutter,  this 
spatial  pattern  will  have  no  predictable  pattern;  it  will  depend  on  the  clutter  type,  shape, 
size,  amount  of  metal,  etc.  It  might  appear  as  a  symmetric  hill  pattern,  but  can  follow 
other  shapes  as  well  ( e.g .  asymmetric).  Examples  of  these  patterns  from  experimental 
data  for  target  and  no-target  are  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4. 

The  second  physical  characteristic  of  a  targets  is  that  the  absolute  value  of  x  for  the 
target  is  substantially  higher  than  those  of  its  neighbors,  and  also  that  of  the  clutter  across 
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the  whole  area.  For  example,  a  50  gallon  drum  will  not  be  considered  as  a  target  by  the 
2-D  GLRT  detector  because  even  though  the  spatial  pattern  somewhat  follows  a  symmet¬ 
ric  hill  shape,  the  rate  of  fall-off  of  x  is  not  as  fast  as  that  for  land  mines  or  small  UXO 
across  the  2  m  by  2  m  area. 

Therefore,  to  incorporate  the  two  phenomenologies  described  above,  the  2-D  GLRT  is 
formulated  as  a  cascade  of  two  GLRTs,  each  of  which  exploits  one  the  two  previously 
described  properties.  The  first  GLRT  primarily  tests  situation  (i)  that  is  a  target  buried 
at  the  center  of  the  testing  area  vs.  situation  (ii)  that  is  nothing  buried  in  the  testing 
area,  which  effectively  rejects  noise  and  some  of  the  clutter  classes  (very  small  items). 
The  second  GLRT  tests  situation  (i)  vs.  situation  (iii),  which  is  clutter  present  case,  to 
eliminate  additional  clutter  whose  spatial  pattern  appears  to  be  a  symmetric  hill  shape. 
Thus,  the  2-D  GLRT  detector  uses  a  cascade  of  two  GLRTs  formulated  as  follows. 


A.  Processing  Stage  1 


The  first  processing  stage  exploits  the  fact  that  the  one-dimensional  GLR  data  within 
a  local  area  satisfies  the  symmetric  hill  pattern  when  a  target  is  present.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  goal,  a  new  variable,  d,  is  formed  as  a  vector  of  the  differences  between  the 
input  x  at  the  center  location  and  those  values  at  the  surrounding  locations.  Based  on 
the  sample  speed  and  sensor  size  during  experimental  data  acquisition,  the  grid  size  of 
data  was  chosen  to  be  lm  by  0.4m,  thus  10  surrounding  locations  are  within  1  m  (also 
the  size  of  bigger  sensor,  EM61-3D)  of  the  center  location,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  5.  Hence, 
the  vector  of  normalized  differences  from  the  center  location,  d,  is  a  10  by  1  vector.  Each 
element  of  d  is  defined  by: 


d,  = 


Xr 


Xi 


=  1 


Xr 


Xi, 

Xr 


(7) 


where  i  =  1,  2, ...,  10,  xc  is  the  one-dimensional  GLR  value  at  the  center  location,  Xi  is  the 
GLR  value  at  «-th  location  as  defined  in  Fig.  5. 

Based  on  the  statistics  derived  in  [1],  [3]  and  the  Central  Limit  Theorem,  we  have 
assumed  that  x  is  a  Gaussian  random  variable.  In  [20]  and  [21],  the  mathematical  form  of 
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the  distribution  of  the  ratio  of  two  Gaussian  random  variables  is  derived.  If  X\  ~  J\f(pi,  <ri) 
and  x2  ~  N{n 2,<r2),  the  correlation  coefficient  between  x\  and  x2  is  p.  and  v  =  then 
the  probability  density  function  (pdf)  of  v  is 


f(v)  =  - 


a  1  o2yJ\ 


1 


TT  (j'l  —  2pVGiG2  +  V2G2 


1  1 


exp 
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Jo  2 


(8) 


In  this  problem,  the  two  random  variables  {xc  and  Xj)  are  assumed  to  be  independent 
since  noise  is  independent  and  identically  distributed,  thus,  p  =  0.  Also,  the  variances  of 
xc  and  Xi  are  assumed  to  be  equal,  i.e.  g2 .  Therefore,  the  pdf  simplifies  to 


f(v)  = 


1  ,  p\  +  P2  N  ,  Pr2  +  PlV 


exp  (- 


7r(l  +  u2)  ~  ^  v  2a2 
(/U  -  p2vf 


■-)  + 


(1  +  n2)3/2 


7ra 


X  eXP  1~2g2(l  +p2)J  X  eXP  l~^]du  (9) 

In  [21],  the  detailed  analytical  error  analysis  is  provided.  Here,  we  show  examples  of  a 
comparison  of  the  accurate  pdf  and  Gaussian  approximation  using  estimates  of  pi,  p-2  and  g 
that  were  obtained  from  the  calibration  area  data.  Figs.  6  and  7  provide  such  comparisons 
for  Hi  and  H0  case,  respectively.  Clearly,  for  this  problem,  a  Gaussian  approximation  to 
the  pdf  is  acceptable.  Thus,  we  assumed  the  distribution  of  d  is  a  multivariate  Gaussian. 
Under  Hp 


M2+jjlX 

-(1+P2)1/2 


exp  [—  -u2]du 


d\Hi  ~  Mo(/^di,  Sdl)  (10) 

Under  H0: 

d\H0  ~  J\fi0(p4o,  Sdo)  (11) 

where  J\fw  represents  10-dimensional  Gaussian  distribution,  pd ^  and  pd^  are  the  mean 
vectors,  and  and  Ed0  are  the  covariance  matrices  of  d  under  Hi  and  H0,  respectively. 
The  sample  means,  p^  and  p  ,  and  the  sample  covariance  matrices,  and  were 
calculated  using  the  calibration  area  data  (see  Sec.  IV),  and  then  used  as  the  estimated 
values  of  the  true  means  and  covariance  matrices  when  calculating  GLRs.  The  elements 
of  the  d’s  are  not  independent,  especially  under  the  Hi  hypothesis.  The  correlations  be¬ 
tween  the  elements  are  represented  by  the  covariance  matrix.  This  correlation  provides  an 
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added  incentive  to  utilize  the  Gaussian  formulation  for  the  GLRT  as  opposed  to  assuming 
independence  of  the  elements  of  d  and  using  Eqn.  (9). 


Therefore,  under  these  assumptions  the  decision  statistic  of  the  first  processing  stage 
has  the  form: 


(d)  = 


P(d\HQ,  d_cl()  7  ^do) 

(27r)5|S(;1 11/2  L _ 


(12) 

(13) 


( 27r ) 5 1  x:  1 1  / 2 

By  taking  the  logarithm  of  Eqn.  (12)  and  incorporating  the  constant  terms  into  the  thresh¬ 
old  [15],  the  log  generalized  likelihood  ratio  simplifies  to: 


fii(d)  =  -(d-  +  (d-  (14) 

Since  a  logarithm  is  a  monotonic  increasing  function,  transformation  from  the  original 
values  to  logarithmic  values  does  not  change  the  order  of  the  corresponding  values,  and 
the  resulting  performance  remains  unchanged. 


Fig.  8  illustrates  the  performance  of  the  first  processing  stage  evaluated  on  synthetic 
spatial  data  using  the  exact  pdf  of  d  and  the  Gaussian  approximation.  Similar  perfor¬ 
mance  is  achieved  when  evaluating  fR  using  Eqn.  (12)  by  substituting  the  corresponding 
parameters,  or  using  Eqn.  (14),  which  assumes  Gaussian  distributed  rv’s. 

B.  Processing  Stage  2 

The  generalized  likelihood  ratio  used  in  the  second  processing  stage  is  formulated  to 
exploit  the  second  property  of  the  physical  nature  of  the  data  mentioned  above.  Another 
vector,  y,  is  formed  as: 

r  xc  —  m 
y  =  xc  - - 

Xc 

where  xc  is  the  value  of  the  one-dimensional  GLR  at  the  center  location  as  before,  xn  is 
a  10  by  1  vector  which  consists  of  the  values  of  the  one-dimensional  GLR  at  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  locations  around  the  center  location  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  5,  and  m(xn )  is  the 
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mean  value  of  xn.  The  first  element  of  y  is  the  original  x  value  at  the  center  location.  The 
statistics  of  xc  partially  represent  the  likelihood  of  target  present  at  that  location  since 
the  x’s  are  obtained  from  the  one-dimensional  LR,  which  is  the  best  decision  statistic  at 
the  single  point  by  point  level.  The  second  element  of  y  models  the  relative  size  of  the 
center  location  compared  to  the  locations  surrounding  it.  For  targets,  this  value  should 
be  greater  than  for  clutter. 

Under  the  bivariate  Gaussian  distribution  assumption,  which  was  chosen  for  similar 
reasons  as  in  the  formulation  of  the  generalized  likelihood  ratio  at  the  first  stage,  the  log 
generalized  likelihood  ratio  was  formulated  as: 

n2  =  -(y-  Pyi)T£m\y  -  PJ  +  {y  -  ky/Vyoiv  ~  (16) 

where  fj,  and  fj,  are  the  means,  and  Hyi  and  Hyo  are  the  covariance  matrices  of  y  under 
Hi  and  H0,  respectively.  Again,  the  estimated  values,  p  ,  p  ,  ~Eyi  and  were  sample 
means  and  sample  covariance  matrices  obtained  from  the  data  in  the  calibration  area  (see 
Sec.  IV). 


C.  Cascade  of  the  Two  Generalized  Likelihood  Ratios  to  Make  a  Decision 

The  two  generalized  likelihood  ratios  described  above  exploit  the  two  physical  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  target  and  clutter  respectively.  The  overall  2-D  GLRT  was  implemented  by 
cascading  the  two  individual  GLRTs  by: 

•  First  eliminating  the  locations  at  which  generalized  likelihood  ratio  1  is  less  than  its 
threshold,  [R. 

•  Then  calculating  generalized  likelihood  ratio  2  for  the  remaining  locations,  the  final 
decision  is  made  by  comparing  generalized  likelihood  ratio  2  to  its  threshold,  /32. 

In  the  first  stage,  those  locations  which  do  not  have  a  symmetric  hill  pattern  indicative 
of  targets  are  classified  as  clutter  or  noise.  Then,  the  second  GLRT  is  applied  to  further 
confirm  the  decision,  and  the  locations  which  do  not  satisfy  the  second  statistical  model 
are  discarded  from  Hi  hypothesis.  The  choice  of  [R  and  (32  determines  the  performance  of 
the  detector.  If  the  threshold,  fR.  of  GLR  1  is  chosen  to  detect  all  the  targets,  i.e.  set  equal 
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to  the  minimum  value  of  mine  data  in  calibration  area,  02  will  dominate  the  probability 
of  detection,  on  the  other  hand,  if  02  is  chosen  to  detect  all  mines,  P^  will  depend  on  the 
value  of  ip.  The  probability  of  false  alarm  for  the  sequential  application  of  both  GLRTs  is 
smaller  than  that  of  either  one  of  these  two  GLRTs  performed  alone.  In  this  analysis,  we 
use  the  minimum  value  of  GLR  1  corresponding  to  mine-present  hypothesis  of  each  site 
as  the  0i  value,  then  vary  02  from  its  minimum  to  maximum  value  to  generate  an  ROC 
curve.  The  values  of  0i  and  02  required  to  achieve  the  same  performance  (same  and 
Pfa )  are  different  from  site  to  site  because  the  signature  for  targets  at  different  sites  is  not 
the  same.  This  procedure  is  similar  to  sensor  fusion,  the  only  difference  is  that  here  we 
fuse  GLR  1  with  GLR  2  only  for  locations  where  GLR  1  gives  Hi. 


IV.  Experimental  Details 


A.  Data 

The  objective  of  the  DARPA  Background  Clutter  Data  Collection  Experiment  [7]  was  to 
collect  data  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the  effects  of  clutter  on  system  performance. 
During  the  course  of  the  experiment,  data  was  collected  using  four  types  of  sensors:  ground 
penetrating  radar  (GPR),  electromagnetic  induction  (EMI),  magnetometer,  and  infrared 
(IR).  Data  was  collected  at  four  sites  distributed  over  two  locations  (Fort  Carson,  Colorado 
and  Fort  A.  P.  Hill,  Virginia).  The  locations  represented  three  different  soil  types,  and 
exhibited  substantial  variability  in  man-made  contamination  (anthropic  clutter).  Three 
of  the  four  sites  had  a  small  amount  of  anthropic  clutter,  while  at  one  of  the  sites  (Fort 
A.  P.  Hill)  the  amount  of  such  man-made/anthropic  clutter  was  substantial.  In  addition 
to  the  indigenous  anthropic  clutter,  a  few  synthetic  calibration  targets,  UXO  items,  and 
land  mines  were  emplaced  at  each  site. 

A  typical  layout  for  a  test  site  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  9.  The  site  measured  125  m  by  100 
m  and  consisted  of  three  areas:  a  center  square,  side  bars,  and  a  calibration  area.  The 
center  square,  measuring  100  m  by  100  m,  was  intended  primarily  for  clutter  characteri¬ 
zation,  although  15  calibration  targets  were  placed  there  to  aid  equipment  calibration  and 
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location  registration.  Replicas  of  the  calibration  targets,  along  with  synthetic  unexploded 
ordnance  (UXO)  items  and  land  mines  were  emplaced  in  the  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  orange 
side  bars  on  the  sites.  A  complete  description  of  the  targets  and  their  deployment  can 
be  found  in  [7].  In  general,  the  red  lane  consisted  of  copies  of  the  registration  targets, 
other  targets  for  calibration,  and  system-stressing  targets.  The  blue  side  bar  contained 
UXO  and  demagnetized  spheres,  the  yellow  side  bar  contained  mines,  infrared  calibration 
sources,  and  dielectric  targets.  The  orange  side  bar  consisted  of  a  combination  of  these, 
and  other  targets.  The  total  area  of  the  blue,  yellow,  and  orange  side  bars  was  1300  square 
meters.  The  calibration  area  consisted  of  a  30  m  by  15  m  portion  of  the  red,  blue,  and 
yellow  side  bars.  Table  I  lists  the  metal  targets  used  in  the  DARPA  experiments.  From 
these  targets  and  the  size  of  the  test  sites,  one  can  clearly  see  the  motivation  for  these 
experiments  was  to  examine  the  ability  to  detect  high  metal  targets  and  to  substantially 
decrease  false  alarms  through  system  and  algorithm  improvements.  Data  from  the  calibra¬ 
tion  area  has  been  extremely  valuable  in  this  work  since  it  was  used  to  obtain  estimated 
means  and  covariance  matrices,  and  to  choose  thresholds  for  the  2-D  GLRT.  The  locations 
and  descriptions  of  the  targets  in  the  calibration  area  (14  of  which  could  be  seen  by  EMI 
systems)  and  the  center  square  (10  of  which  could  be  seen  by  EMI  systems)  were  released 
to  the  public,  the  remaining  locations  (blue,  yellow  and  orange  side  bars)  have  not  been 
disclosed.  In  the  analyses  that  are  described  below,  only  data  from  the  calibration  ar¬ 
eas  and  the  center  square  are  processed  to  evaluate  performance  of  the  various  detectors. 
Clearly,  since  only  10  targets  were  emplaced  in  the  105m  x  100m  center  square,  the  main 
goal  of  these  analyses  was  false  alarm  rate  reduction. 


B.  Sensors 

In  this  paper,  we  consider  data  from  two  classes  of  EMI  sensors:  sensors  that  integrate 
time-domain  information  to  provide  a  single  data  point  (standard  metal  detector),  and 
those  that  provide  a  sampled  portion  of  the  time-domain  waveform. 

The  first  system,  the  Geonics  EM61,  consists  of  a  single-channel  pulsed  induction  system 
with  a  0.5-m  transmitter  coil  positioned  approximately  0.3  m  above  the  ground.  Data  is 
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received  in  both  the  transmitter  coil,  and  a  secondary  receiver  coil  that  is  located  0.4  m 
above  the  transmitter.  The  system  operates  at  a  center  frequency  of  75  Hz;  the  received 
signal  is  integrated  from  0.18  to  0.87  ms  after  each  transmit  pulse,  and  the  result,  a  single 
data  point,  is  stored  for  later  processing.  Data  were  collected  along  survey  lines  spaced 
0.5  m  in  the  easterly  direction,  and  0.2  m  on  the  average  in  the  northerly  direction. 

The  second  sensor,  the  Geonics  EM61-3D,  is  a  prototype,  three-component,  time-domain 
induction  system  having  a  1  m  square  transmitter  coil  and  three  orthogonal  0.5  m  receiver 
coils  positioned  approximately  0.3  m  above  the  ground.  The  system  operates  at  a  center 
frequency  of  7.5  Hz.  Sensor  output  is  measured  and  recorded  at  20  geometrically  spaced 
time  gates,  spanning  a  time  range  from  320  fas  to  32  ms.  Data  were  collected  along  survey 
lines  spaced  1  m  apart  in  the  easterly  direction  and  at  a  rate  of  3  samples  per  second,  or 
approximately  0.4  m,  in  the  northerly  direction. 

V.  Results 

The  data  used  to  analyze  the  detection  strategies  were  collected  during  the  DARPA 
Backgrounds  Clutter  Data  Collection  Experiment  [7]  at  four  sites  at  two  U.S.  locations, 
Fort  Carson,  Colorado  and  Fort  A.P.  Hill,  Virginia.  The  raw  data  were  first  divided  into 
an  appropriate  raster  based  on  the  spatial  separation  of  survey  lines  and  the  sampling  rate 
of  the  sensors,  and  then  all  the  responses  collected  in  each  grid  were  averaged. 

The  standard  quantitative  tool  to  evaluate  performance  of  a  detection  algorithm  is  an 
receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC),  which  is  a  plot  of  probability  of  detection  vs. 
probability  of  false  alarm.  The  performance  of  each  of  the  detection  strategies  is  shown 
in  terms  of  an  ROC.  Figs.  10  and  11  illustrate  that  the  10-location  2-D  GLRT  detector 
operating  on  the  Geonics  EM61  sensor  data  provides  a  substantial  improvement  in  perfor¬ 
mance,  compared  to  the  standard  threshold  test  at  all  four  sites.  In  [1],  [3],  it  is  shown  that 
the  threshold  test  is  the  single  location  optimal  detector  for  the  integrated  time-domain 
EMI  sensors,  thus  no  separate  single  location  LRT  performance  is  shown. 
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The  improvements  of  the  2-D  GLRT  on  Geonics  EM61-3D  sensor  data,  compared  to 
the  standard  energy  detector,  the  integral  detector,  and  the  one-dimensional  GLRT,  are 
demonstrated  in  Figs.  12  and  13. 

Table  II  lists  the  actual  threshold  values  used  for  fli  for  the  first  processing  stage  of  the 
2-D  GLRT  for  all  four  test  sites  and  two  types  of  sensors.  In  Tables  III  and  IV,  the  val¬ 
ues  of  Pfa  corresponding  to  P^  equal  to  0.95  for  various  detection  approaches  are  shown. 
Clearly,  the  improvement  of  2-D  GLRT  is  dramatic.  The  performance  of  the  5-technique  is 
also  shown  in  the  tables.  The  decision  rule  was:  if  m  >  7,  Hi  is  true;  otherwise,  H0  is  true, 
where  m  is  the  number  of  neighbors  which  have  a  smaller  energy  than  that  of  the  center 
location.  The  parameter  m  can  be  any  integer  from  1  to  8.  Among  these  values,  8  can 
provide  lowest  Pfa,  however,  the  trade-off  is  that  at  this  value  P^  does  not  usually  achieve 
100%  since  there  are  always  some  mines  which  have  1  or  2  neighbors  which  have  higher 
energy  than  the  center  location  due  to  noise.  Therefore,  7  was  used  to  obtain  the  results 
shown  in  the  tables.  It  is  clear  that  5-technique  can  provide  better  detection  performance 
than  the  standard  detection  methods,  but  the  2-D  GLRT  outperforms  these  alternative 
detection  techniques.  The  1-D  GLRT  performs  better  than  a  standard  energy  or  integral 
test,  and  an  energy  detector  is  generally  better  than  an  integral  detector.  These  results 
are  consistent  with  the  theoretical  analysis  of  the  performance  of  these  detectors  provided 
in  [17]. 


VI.  Conclusions 

The  above  results  indicate  that  the  2-D  GLRT  analysis  can  significantly  reduce  false 
alarm  rates  in  land  mine  and  small  UXO  detection  scenarios  using  EMI  sensor  data.  The 
performance  improvement  obtained  for  both  multi-channel  time-domain  and  single  channel 
integrated  time-domain  EMI  data  were  evaluated  at  four  test  sites,  and  were  consistently 
high  across  all  sites,  even  at  the  most  highly  cluttered  Fort  A.P.  Hill  FP20  site.  This 
improvement  occurs  because  the  processor  may  correctly  model  some  of  the  physical,  sta¬ 
tistical,  and  spatial  properties  of  the  output  of  EMI  sensors. 
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Comparing  the  performance  of  different  time-domain  EMI  sensors,  single  channel  and 
multi-channel  sensors,  the  multi-channel  sensors  provide  slightly  better  performance.  Even 
though  the  improvement  is  not  significant  at  this  point  (because  the  multi-channel  (EM61- 
3D)  EMI  is  still  a  prototype  sensor  under  development  and  the  noise  level  at  the  receiv¬ 
ing  coil  is  high  compared  to  the  standard  metal  detector),  it  is  believed  that  utilizing  a 
time-domain  waveform  allows  greater  exploitation  of  the  phenomenology  embedded  in  the 
signatures. 

For  the  multi-channel  data,  an  energy  detector  provides  better  performance  than  an 
integral  detector.  This  can  be  explained  theoretically.  At  each  time  gate  the  noise  that 
receiver  is  subject  to  is  independent  and  identically  distributed.  Therefore,  at  lower  signal 
levels,  the  Signal-to-Noise-Ratio  (SNR)  is  less  than  that  at  higher  signal  levels.  When 
applying  the  same  weight  to  each  channel  and  summing  up  all  channels,  (i.e.  an  integral 
detector),  the  influence  of  noise  on  the  low-level  signal  is  highlighted.  The  energy  detector, 
however,  assigns  greater  weight  to  the  higher-level  portions  of  the  signal  and  less  weight  to 
the  lower-level  portions  of  the  signal  (squaring  is  not  a  linear,  but  a  quadratic  function). 
Thus,  the  noise  present  on  the  low-level  signal  will  not  interfere  with  the  decision  as  much 
as  it  does  for  the  integral  detector. 

Tables  II  and  III  list  the  performance  of  different  detectors  quantitatively.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Pfa  for  a  fixed  =  0.95  realized  by  using  the  2-D  GLRT  is  at  least  a  factor  of 
2.  For  highly  cluttered  sites,  or  noisy  data,  this  factor  can  be  as  high  as  20  over  the  stan¬ 
dard  test;  a  dramatic  improvement.  This  demonstrates  that  the  2-D  GLRT  is  robust  in  a 
noisy  environment.  The  performance  of  another  spatially-based  detection  strategy,  called 
5-technique,  was  also  evaluated.  This  approach  is  easy  to  implement  and  does  improve 
performance  over  non-spatial  algorithms,  but  the  2-D  GLRT  provides  better  performance. 


The  mean  and  covariance  matrices  of  the  vectors  d  and  y  defined  in  Sec.  II  vary  across 
sites.  Because  close  sites  provide  similar  results  for  the  estimated  mean  and  variance, 
these  variations  might  be  caused  by  the  geological  differences  between  the  test  sites.  The 
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concentration  of  clutter  also  affects  the  variance  of  the  data.  To  obtain  such  a  priori 
knowledge  before  remediating  an  area  at  a  particular  site,  one  solution  might  be  to  take  a 
sub-area  close  to  the  site  as  a  calibration  area  to  obtain  the  statistics  of  this  site,  then  use 
these  statistics  to  implement  a  2-D  GLRT.  Another  solution  might  be  to  find  the  param¬ 
eters  that  affect  those  statistics  and  apply  Bayesian  analysis  by  assuming  proper  priors 
to  obtain  best  estimates  of  those  parameters  or  integrate  over  all  the  uncertain  parameters. 
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Target 

Description 

Depth  to  Top  (cm) 

Fe  Sphere 

4.875”  diameter 

5 

A1  Plate 

4”x4”  x0.5” 

surface 

A1  Plate 

8”x8”xl” 

5 

Fe  Sphere 

4.875”  diameter 

5 

A1  Plate 

4”x4”  x0.5” 

surface 

A1  Plate 

8”x8”xl” 

5 

Fe  Sphere 

4.875”  diameter 

5 

A1  Plate 

4”x4”  x0.5” 

surface 

A1  Plate 

8”x8”xF! 

5 

Fe  Sphere 

4.875”  diameter 

5 

A1  Plate 

4”x4”  x0.5” 

surface 

A1  Plate 

8”x8”xF’ 

5 

Fe  Sphere 

4.875”  diameter 

5 

A1  Plate 

4”x4”x0.5” 

surface 

A1  Plate 

8”x8”xl” 

5 

Fe  Sphere 

4.875”  diameter 

5 

A1  Plate 

8”x8”xl’! 

5 

A1  Plate 

4”x4”  x0.5” 

surface 

A1  Plate 

8”x8”xl” 

25 

A1  Plate 

15”xl5”xF’ 

100 

A1  Spherical  Shell 

10”  diameter 

60 

Fe  Sphere 

4.875”  diameter 

55 

A1  Plate 

white 

surface 

A1  Plate 

black 

surface 

OZM-3 

Metal  AP  landmine 

4 
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Fe  Sphere 

4.875”  diameter 

35 

81  mm  Mortar 

UXO 

30 

152  mm  Projectile 

UXO 

70 

155  mm  Projectile 

UXO 

55 

TABLE  I 


Targets  emplaced  in  the  center  square  and  the  calibration  area,  where  ’Al’  means 
ALUMINUM,  ’Fe’  MEANS  IRON  AND  ’AP’  MEAN  ANTI-PERSONNEL. 
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Site 

EM61 

EM61-3D 

FP20 

-13.51 

-2.23 

FP22 

-30.64 

-3.00 

Seabee 

-1.08 

-17.23 

Turkey  Creek 

-1.70 

-3.47 

TABLE  II 


Threshold  values  used  for  the  first  step  process,  3i ,  for  all  four  test  sites  and  two 
TYPES  OF  SENSORS,  EM61  AND  EM61-3D  SENSOR 
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Site 

1-D  LRT/GLRT 

^-technique  (m  >  7) 

2-D  GLRT 

FP20 

0.22 

0.098 

0.016 

FP22 

0.28 

(cannot  achieve  P^=0.95) 

0.059 

Seabee 

0.066 

0.038 

0.038 

Turkey  Creek 

0.12 

0.048 

0.0066 

TABLE  III 

Pfa  VALUE  WHEN  Pd  =  0.95  FOR  EM61  SENSOR 
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Site 

Integral  Detector 

Energy  Detector 

1-D  LRT/ 

1-D  GLRT 

^-technique 

(m  >  7) 

2-D  GLRT 

FP20 

0.313 

0.16 

0.125 

0.1 

0.013 

FP22 

0.55 

0.18 

0.27 

0.108 

0.014 

Seabee 

0.287 

0.099 

0.057 

0.047 

0.016 

Turkey  Creek 

0.158 

0.12 

0.086 

0.059 

0.008 

TABLE  IV 

Pfa  VALUE  WHEN  Pd  =  0.95  FOR  EM61-3D  SENSOR 
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dot  line  =  energy  detector  performance .  44 
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Fig.  1 .  Schematic  of  data  placement  and  data  available  for  a  testing  location 
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Fig.  2.  Theoretical  prediction  of  EM61  response  from  a  metal  object  with  an  aspect  ratio  of  0.5  at  a 
depth  of  0.5m 
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A  typical  image  of  a  single  channel  EMI  sensor  response  to  a  target 


A  typical  image  of  a  single  channel  EMI  sensor  response  to  clutter 


Fig.  3.  Typical  spatial  response  patterns  of  both  mine/UXO  and  clutter/noise  from  single  channel  EMI 
sensor  data 
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A  typical  image  of  the  GLRT  of  multichannel  EMI  data  for  a  target 


A  typical  image  of  the  GLRT  of  multichannel  EMI  data  for  clutter 


Fig.  4.  Typical  spatial  patterns  of  both  mine/UXO  and  clutter /noise  based  on  the  1-D  GLR  of  multi¬ 
channel  EMI  sensor  data 
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Fig.  5.  The  neighborhood  locations  used  when  calculating  generalized  likelihood  ratio  1  and  2 
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solid— ratio(N(220,302)/N(250,302)),  dash-N(.8762,.1 582) 


Fig.  6.  (Top)  Probability  density  functions  for  the  ratio  of  2  Gaussian  rv’s.  and  a  Gaussian  approximation 
for  a  target  present  (Hi)  case.  (Bottom)  Error  between  two  pdfs  shown  in  the  top  figure. 
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solid— ratio(N(200,302)/N(200,302)),  dash-N(.992,.2082) 


Fig.  7.  (Top)  Probability  density  functions  for  the  ratio  of  2  Gaussian  rv’s.  and  a  Gaussian  approximation 
for  a  target  not  present  (H0)  case.  (Bottom)  Error  between  two  pdfs  shown  in  the  top  figure. 
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Fig.  8.  A  comparison  of  performance  of  the  first  stage  processing  using  synthetic  data  based  on  the  exact 
pdf  of  d  and  the  Gaussian  approximation 
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Fig.  10.  ROC  of  different  detectors  based  on  EM61  data  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill  FP20  and  FP22  sites.  The  left 
one,  Fig.  10. a,  is  corresponding  to  Ft.  A.P.  Hill  FP20  site,  the  right  one,  Fig.  10. b,  is  corresponding 
to  FP22  site.  Solid  line  =  2-D  GLRT  detector  performance,  dashed  line  =  performance  of  standard 
threshold  detector  on  the  received  data  from  EM61  sensor. 
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ROC  for  EM61  @  Seabee  site 


ROC  for  EM61  @  Turkey  Creek  site 
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Fig.  11.  ROC  of  different  detectors  based  on  EM61  data  at  Fort  Carson  Seabee  and  Turkey  Creek 
sites.  The  left  one,  Fig.  11. a,  is  corresponding  to  Ft.  Carson  Seabee  site,  the  right  one,  Fig.  11. b, 
is  corresponding  to  Turkey  Creek  site.  Solid  line  =  2-D  GLRT  detector  performance,  dashed  line  = 
performance  of  standard  threshold  detector  on  the  received  data  from  EM61  sensor. 
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Fig.  12.  ROC  of  different  detectors  based  on  EM61-3D  data  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill  FP20  and  FP22  sites. 
The  left  one,  Fig.  12.a,  is  corresponding  to  Ft.  A.P.  Hill  FP20  site,  the  right  one,  Fig.  12.b,  is 
corresponding  to  FP22  site.  Solid  line  =  2-D  GLRT  detector  performance,  dashed  line  =  1-D  GLRT 
performance,  dashed-dotted  line  =  integral  detector  performance,  dash-dot-dot  line  =  energy  detector 
performance. 
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Fig.  13.  ROC  of  different  detectors  based  on  EM61-3D  data  at  Fort  Carson  Turkey  Creek  and  Seabee 
sites.  The  left  one,  Fig.  13. a,  is  corresponding  to  Ft.  Carson  Seabee  site,  the  right  one,  Fig.  13. b, 
is  corresponding  to  Turkey  Creek  site.  Solid  line  =  2-D  GLRT  detector  performance,  dashed  line 
=  1-D  GLRT  performance,  dashed-dotted  line  =  integral  detector  performance,  dash-dot-dot  line  = 
energy  detector  performance. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  hybrid  technique  is  presented  that  simultaneously  uses  both  electromagnetic  and  acoustic  waves  in  a 
synergistic  manner  to  detect  buried  land  mines.  The  system  consists  ofan  electromagnetic  radar  and  an  acoustic 
source.  The  acoustic  source  causes  both  the  mine  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be  displaced.  The 
electromagnetic  radar  is  used  to  detect  these  displacements  and,  thus,  the  mine.  To  demonstrate  the  viability  of 
this  technique,  an  experimental  system  has  been  constructed.  The  system  uses  anelectrodynamic  transducer  to 
induce  an  acoustic  surface  wave,  a  tank  filled  with  damp  sand  to  simulate  the  earth,  asimulated  mine,  and  a  radar 
to  measure  the  vibrations.  The  technique  looks  promising;  we  have  been  able  to  detect  both  simulated 
antipersonnel  mines  and  antitank  mines  buried  in  damp  sand  from  the  experimental  results  obtained  with  the 
system. 

Keywords:  land  mine,  mine  detection,  acoustic,  ground  penetrating  radar,  GPR 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

A  technique  to  detect  land  mines  that  simultaneously  uses  both  electromagnetic  and  acoustic  waves  in  a 
synergistic  manner  is  currently  being  investigated.  The  synergism  has  the  potential  to  significantly  enhance  the 
signature  of  the  mine  with  respect  to  the  clutter  and  make  it  possible  to  detect  a  mine  that  would  be  impossible  to 
detect  by  purely  electromagnetic  or  purely  acoustic  means. 

The  configuration  of  the  system  currently  being  studied  is  shown  in  figure  1.  The  system  consists  ofan 
electromagnetic  radar  and  an  acoustic  source.  The  acoustic  source  induces  an  acoustic  (seismic)  wave  into  the 
earth.  The  acoustic  wave  causes  both  the  mine  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be  displaced.  The  displacement  of 
the  mine  is  different  than  the  earth,  because  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  mine  are  quite  different  than  those  of  the 
earth.  The  displacement  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  when  a  mine  is  present  is  different  than  when  it  is  not  present 
because  of  the  waves  scattered  from  the  mine.  The  electromagnetic  radar  is  used  to  detect  these  displacements 
and,  thus,  the  mine.  This  idea  has  been  discussed  previously  [1,2],  but  it  has  not  been  seriously  investigated. 

In  addition,  the  radar  can  be  simultaneously  used  in  a  mode  in  which  only  the  electromagnetic  waves  are  used 
to  identify  (image)  the  mine.  In  this  electromagnetic  only  mode,  the  radar  is  a  conventional  ground  penetrating 
radar  (GPR).  Thus,  both  the  acoustic  and  electromagnetic  properties  of  the  mine  can  be  used  to  differentiate  it 
from  the  earth.  It  may  be  possible  to  locate  or  identify  mines  with  the  GPR  that  are  invisible  to  the  acoustic 
system  or  visa  versa.  Or  it  may  me  possible  to  combine  the  output  of  both  the  GPR  and  the  acoustic  system  to 
lower  the  false  alarm  rate  of  the  system.  For  example,  a  wet  packed  soil  is  generally  very  lossy  for 
electromagnetic  waves;  thus,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  mines  using  the  electromagnetic  only  mode.  However,  these 
soils  tend  to  be  lower  loss  for  acoustic  waves;  thus,  the  acousto-electromagnetic  mode  may  perform  well  in  these 
soils.  The  opposite  is  also  true.  A  loose  dry  soil  is  generally  verylossy  for  acoustic  waves;  thus,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  the  mine  in  this  soil  using  theacousto-electromagnetic  mode.  However  these  soils  tend  to  be  low 
loss  for  electromagnetic  waves;  thus,  the  electromagnetic  only  mode  may  perform  well  in  these  soils. 


An  experimental  model  for  the  system  has  been  constructed  and  automated.  The  experimental  model  is  being  used 
to  demonstrate  the  viability  of  the  technique  and  to  study  the  interactions  of  the  acoustic  and  electromagnetic 
waves  with  buried  mines.  The  technique  looks  promising;  we  have  been  able  to  detect  both  simulated 
antipersonnel  mines  and  antitank  mines  buried  in  damp  sand.  However,  additional  investigation  of  the  technique 
is  needed  to  determine  the  capabilities  of  the  technique  in  more  varied  conditions.  A  two-dimensional  finite- 
difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  model  for  the  acoustic  waves  has  been  also  developed  and  is  being  used  to  help 
understand  the  interactions  of  the  acoustic  waves  and  the  mines. 


Figure  1 .  Acousto-electromagnetic  mine  detection  system  with  the  acoustic  transducer  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 


2.  EXPERIMENTAL  MODEL 

A  radar  has  been  designed  and  built  to  measure  the  displacements  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  mine. 
Figure  2  is  a  schematic  diagram  of  the  radar.  The  radar  radiates  electromagnetic  waves  that  are  reflected  off  of  a 
vibrating  interface.  The  reflected  waves  are  received  by  the  radar,  and  a  Homodyne  system  is  used  to  demodulate 
the  signals.  The  vibrations  are  determined  from  these  demodulated  signals.  The  two  biggest  challenges  to  make 
this  radar  perform  adequately  for  the  mine  detection  system  are  1)  to  make  it  sufficiently  sensitive  to  be  able  to 
detect  the  small  vibrations,  and  2)  to  make  the  spot  size  (the  area  on  the  surface  illuminated  by  the 
electromagnetic  waves)  sufficiently  small.  The  radar  can  measure  vibrations  as  small  as  Inm  (10 9  m)  as 
currently  configured.  To  obtain  this  sensitivity,  the  radar  was  designed  to  minimize  the  effects  of  noise,  such  as 
the  phase  noise  of  the  source  and  the  electromagnetic  interference  from  low-frequency  magnetic  fields.  The  spot 
size  of  the  radar  must  be  smaller  than  approximately  one  half  of  a  wavelength  of  the  acoustic  waves.  Currently,  a 
small  spot  size  is  obtained  by  using  an  open-ended  waveguide  as  the  antenna  for  the  radar.  This  antenna  produces 
a  sufficiently  small  spot  size  when  the  open  end  of  the  antenna  is  placed  within  a  few  centimeters  of  the  surface. 
This  antenna  is  adequate  for  the  experimental  model,  but  probably  will  not  be  adequate  for  afieldable  system. 
We  have  investigated  antennas  that  may  be  appropriate  for  afieldable  system,  but  we  have  not  tried  to  incorporate 
one  into  the  current  radar.  The  radar  can  be  configured  in  either  a  monostatic  mode  as  in  figure  2  or  in  a  bistatic 
mode  as  in  figure  1.  Currently  the  radar  is  being  used  in  the  monostatic  mode  to  get  a  smaller  spot  size,  but  the 
radar  has  been  used  and  has  performed  well  in  the  bistatic  mode.  The  radar  can  be  operated  at  frequencies 
between  2  GHz  and  8  GHz;  however,  all  of  the  results  presented  in  this  paper  are  obtained  with  the  radar 
operating  at  8  GHz.  The  vibration  of  the  surface  of  the  sand  has  been  measured  with  both  the  radar  and  an 
accelerometer;  these  measurements  were  compared  and  found  to  be  in  good  agreement. 

A  drawing  of  the  top  view  of  the  experimental  model  is  shown  in  figure  3.  The  model  consists  of  a  tank  that  is 
filled  with  damp  sand  that  has  been  packed  to  a  relatively  uniform  density.  The  tank  is  approximatel}120  cm 


wide,  120  cm  deep,  and  240  cm  long.  A  transducer  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  sand  and  is  used  to  launch  the 
acoustic  waves  into  the  sand.  The  transducer  is  an  electrodynamic  shaker  that  is  driven  with  a  signal  generator. 
The  transducer  has  been  coupled  to  the  surface  of  the  sand  so  that  it  preferentially  launches  acoustic  surface 
waves.  These  surface  waves  travel  across  the  surface  of  the  tank  and  interact  with  a  mine  that  is  buried  in  the 
sand.  The  electromagnetic  radar  is  used  to  measure  the  displacements  caused  by  the  acoustic  waves.  A  x-y 
positioner  is  used  to  scan  the  radar  over  the  surface  of  the  sand.  This  system  is  under  computer  control,  so  it  can 
scan  the  radar  over  the  surface  and  record  the  data  automatically. 


Figure  2  Schematic  diagram  of  the  radar 


The  region  scanned  with  the  radar  is  indicated  on  figure  3.  The  displacements  are  measured  in  this  region  as  a 
function  of  time  and  position.  The  measurements  are  made  on  a  uniform  rectangular  grid  of  discrete  positions  in 
the  scanned  region.  The  grid  consists  of  41  points  in  the  y-direction  that  are  spaced  2  cm  apart  and  121  points  in 
the  x-direction  that  are  spaced  1  cm  apart,  for  a  total  of  4961  points.  The  displacements  were  measured  and 
recorded  as  a  function  of  time  at  each  of  these  points.  Each  of  these  time  traces  is  averaged  256  times  to  reduce 
the  noise.  This  noise  is  primarily  due  to  background  vibrations  in  the  building  that  houses  the  model.  The  pulse 
repetition  rate  of  the  acoustic  source  must  be  significantly  lower  in  the  experimental  setup  than  in  the  field, 
because  of  reverberation  of  the  acoustic  waves  in  the  tank.  It  currently  takes  24  to  48  hours  to  perform  a  complete 
scan;  this  is  because  the  measurement  is  setup  to  obtain  the  maximum  data  integrity  without  concern  for  the  scan 
time.  The  scan  time  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  reducing  the  number  of  averages,  increasing  the  pulse  repetition 
rate,  increasing  the  distance  between  sample  positions  on  the  surface,  or  arraying  the  radar  so  that  multiple 


Figure  3  Top  view  of  experimental  model. 


positions  can  be  measured  simultaneously.  For  example,  if  the  number  of  averages  is  reduced  by  a  factor  of  8,  the 
pulse  repetition  rate  is  increased  by  a  factor  of  5,  the  spacing  between  the  points  is  increased  by  a  factor  of  2  in 
each  direction,  and  the  radar  was  arrayed  to  take  10  measurement  points  simultaneously;  it  would  take 
approximately  1  to  2  minutes  to  perform  a  complete  scan  instead  of  24  to  48  hours. 


3.  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 

To  date,  the  model  has  been  used  to  study  the  interaction  of  the  acoustic  waves  with  two  different  mines:  a 
simulated  anti-tank  mine  made  out  of  Acrylic  plastic  that  is  30  cm  wide,  30  cm  long,  and  7.5  cm  high,  and  a 
simulated  anti-personnel  mine  that  is  7.6  cm  in  diameter  and  2.5  cm  high  (the  EM-3  inert  mine).  The  anti-tank 
mine  has  been  studied  with  it  buried  at  three  depths,  and  the  anti-personnel  mine  has  been  studied  at  one  depth.  In 
these  studies,  the  acoustic  transducer  is  excited  with  a  differentiated  gaussian  pulse.  The  pulse  has  a  center 
frequency  of  400  Hz  for  the  anti-tank  mine  and  a  center  frequency  of  800  Hz  for  the  anti-personnel  mine. 

Pseudo  color  graphs  of  the  amplitude  of  the  displacement  of  the  surface  are  presented  in  figures  4  and  5  for 
four  times.  These  results  are  for  a  simulated  antitank  mine  buried  in  the  sand.  The  top  of  the  mine  is  flush  with 
the  surface  of  the  sand  for  the  graphs  in  figure  4,  and  the  top  of  the  mine  is  5  cm  below  the  surface  for  the  graphs 
in  figure  5.  The  position  of  the  mine  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  white  line.  In  these  graphs,  the  color  scale  goes 
from  black  to  blue  to  green  to  yellow  to  red  to  white.  The  smallest  displacements  are  in  black  and  the  largest 
displacements  are  in  white.  At  time  #1,  the  acoustic  wave  is  seen  traveling  toward  the  mine.  At  times  #2  and  #3, 
the  wave  has  reached  the  mine,  and  a  portion  of  the  wave  is  going  across  the  mine  while  the  rest  is  going  around 
the  mine.  Notice  that  the  portion  of  the  wave  that  is  going  across  the  mine  is  ahead  of  the  portion  that  is  around 
the  mine.  This  is  because  the  mine  is  much  stiffer  than  is  the  sand;  thus,  the  wave  appears  to  travel  faster  across 
the  mine.  The  mine  actually  moves  as  if  it  is  a  rigid  body.  The  motion  of  the  mine  is  essentially  a  rocking  motion 
excited  by  the  wave  motion  in  the  sand.  At  time  #4,  the  wave  is  seen  to  be  still  going  around  the  mine;  however, 
a  significant  portion  has  passed  across  the  mine.  Notice  that  the  wave  that  went  across  the  mine  is  still  ahead  of 
the  wave  that  went  around  the  mine,  and  notice  that  the  wave  that  went  across  the  mine  is  smaller  in  amplitude 
than  the  one  that  went  around  the  mine.  Also  notice  that  the  displacements  are  smaller  above  the  mine.  The 
waves  that  are  reflected  from  the  mine  can  also  be  seen.  The  location  and  the  shape  of  the  mine  are  clearly  evident 
in  these  graphs.  We  have  also  generated  movies  from  the  data  recorded  with  the  radar.  In  the  movies,  pseudo 
color  graphs  like  those  in  figures  4  and  5  are  stored  and  played  back  sequentially.  The  interaction  of  the  waves 
with  the  mine  is  clearer  in  the  movies  than  it  is  in  figures  4  or  5;  thus,  it  is  easier  to  see  the  mine. 

A  waterfall  graph  of  the  displacement  of  the  surface  is  presented  in  figure  6  for  the  anti-tank  mine  when  the 
top  of  the  mine  is  flush  with  the  surface.  In  this  graph,  the  displacement  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  time  for  the 
121  points  spaced  along  the  x-axis  with  y=0  (along  the  center  of  the  scanned  region).  The  plot  for  each  of  these 
121  points  is  shifted  vertically  from  the  previous  one.  The  plot  for  x=0  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  graph  and  the  plot 
for  x=120  cm  is  at  the  top  of  the  graph.  The  region  in  which  the  mine  is  located  is  indicated  in  gray.  The  incident 
surface  wave  is  seen  to  propagate  toward  the  mine  and  to  be  reflected  from  the  mine.  The  incident  surface  wave 
is  also  seen  to  travel  across  the  mine.  Notice  that  the  wave  travels  faster  across  the  mine;  this  is  expected  because 
the  mine  is  stiffer  than  the  sand.  After  the  wave  passes  across  the  mine  it  is  transmitted  into  the  sand  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mine.  Notice  that  the  wave  slows  back  down  when  it  enters  the  sand.  The  incident  pressure  wave  is 
also  seen  on  the  graph;  however  it  is  much  smaller  in  amplitude  than  the  surface  wave.  It  is  seen  to  propagate 
faster  then  the  surface  wave.  The  ripples  on  the  top  right  of  the  graph  are  due  to  reflections  of  the  incident  wave 
off  of  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Note  that  the  incident  surface  wave  is  spread  out  in  time  and  more  complex  than  the 
differentiated  gaussian  pulse  that  is  the  excitation  for  the  transducer.  This  is  partially  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  wave  is  injected  into  the  sand.  We  are  investigating  methods  for  injecting  a  more  time-limited  pulse. 

When  the  top  of  the  anti-tank  mine  is  10  cm  below  the  surface,  its  effects  can  be  seen  in  the  recorded  data; 
however,  they  are  smaller  and  less  obvious  than  when  the  mine  is  closer  to  the  surface.  This  is  because  of  the 
exponential  decay  in  amplitude  of  the  surface  waves  with  depth.  The  rate  of  the  exponential  decay  increases  with 
increasing  frequency;  thus,  only  the  lower  frequency  waves  penetrate  all  the  way  down  to  the  mine.  The  recorded 


vibrations  are  high-pass  filtered  at  100  Hz;  therefore,  the  frequencies  that  are  the  most  sensitive  to  the  mine  have 
been  removed.  This  is  done  because  the  tank  that  holds  the  sand  has  several  strong  resonances  below  100  Hz  that 
corrupt  the  measurements.  These  resonances  will  not  occur  when  the  measurement  is  made  in  the  field;  so  it  will 
be  possible  to  use  lower  frequencies.  Then  the  response  of  mine  will  be  more  obvious. 

In  an  effort  to  enhance  the  signature  of  the  mine,  a  simple  signal-processing  scheme  was  tried  in  which  the 
forward  traveling  waves  are  filtered  out  leaving  only  the  reflected  waves.  The  reflected  waves  occur  due  to  the 
interactions  of  the  waves  with  a  discontinuity  in  the  sand  such  as  a  mine.  Pseudo  color  graphs  of  the  amplitude  of 
the  displacement  of  the  surface  of  the  sand  are  presented  in  figure  7  with  the  forward  traveling  waves  filtered  out. 
The  top  of  the  anti-tank  mine  is  10  cm  below  the  surface.  For  time  #1.  the  incident  pulse  has  just  reached  the 
mine  and  the  reflected  pulse  is  forming.  For  time  #2,  the  incident  pulse  has  reached  the  mine  and  the  reflected 
pulse  is  clearly  seen.1  Thus,  by  filtering  out  the  forward  traveling  waves,  the  response  of  the  mine  is  clearly 
visible  even  when  it  is  buried  10  cm  deep.  Measurements  have  not  been  made  with  the  mine  buried  deeper  to 
date,  but  we  are  planing  to  make  such  measurements. 
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Figure  6  Waterfall  graph  of  the  displacement  of  the  surface  of  the  sand  when  the  anti-tank  mine  is  buried  in  th 
sand  with  y=0.  The  top  of  the  mine  is  flush  with  the  surface. 

Pseudo  color  graphs  of  the  amplitude  of  the  displacement  of  the  surface  are  presented  in  figure  7  for  the  anti¬ 
personnel  mine.  The  forward  traveling  waves  are  filtered  out,  and  the  top  of  the  mine  is  approximately  3  mm 
below  the  surface.  For  time  #1,  the  incident  pulse  has  just  reached  the  mine  and  a  reflected  pulse  is  seen  being 
formed.  For  time  #2,  the  incident  pulse  has  reached  the  mine  and  the  reflected  pulses  are  clearly  seen.  The  effects 
of  the  anti-personnel  mine  can  be  clearly  seen  with  the  forward  waves  filtered  out.  The  effects  of  the  mine  can  be 
seen  without  the  forward  waves  being  filtered  out,  but  the  effects  are  smaller  and  less  obvious.  The  effects  of  the 
anti-personnel  mine  would  be  stronger  if  a  higher  frequency  incident  pulse  were  used.  So  far  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  higher  frequency  pulses  to  propagate  in  the  sand,  because  the  sand  is  verylossy  at  these  frequencies. 


1  Some  of  the  smaller  displacements  seen  in  figure  7  are  not  due  to  reflections  from  the  mine.  They  are  an  artifact  of  the 
method  used  to  record  the  data.  They  are  due  to  reflections  off  of  the  walls  of  the  tank  from  previous  incident  pulses  that 
have  not  died  out.  The  measurement  procedure  has  been  modified  to  remove  these  artifacts. 


We  believe  that  the  higher  frequencies  will  propagate  better  in  a  soil  that  contains  clay,  because  the  clay  will  bind 
the  particles  together.  We  plan  to  investigate  materials  other  than  sand  to  model  the  soil. 


4.  NUMERICAL  MODEL 

A  two-dimensional  FDTD  model  for  the  acoustic  waves  has  been  developed.  Figure  8  is  a  diagram  of  the 
FDTD  model.  The  waves  are  injected  with  a  point  source,  a  perfectly  matched  layer  (PML)  is  used  to  absorb  the 
waves  at  the  edge  of  the  mesh,  and  a  free  surface  boundary  condition  is  used  on  the  boundary  between  the  soil 
and  the  air.  The  results  from  the  numerical  model  are  in  fairly  good  agreement  with  those  from  the  experimental 
model.  The  numerical  model  has  been  very  useful  in  helping  us  to  understand  the  interaction  of  the  acoustic  wave 
with  the  mines.  With  the  numerical  model,  the  waves  can  be  observed  below  the  surface  whereas,  with  the 
experimental  model,  the  waves  can  only  be  observed  on  the  surface.  For  example,  when  the  anti-tank  mine  is 
buried  10  cm  deep;  the  lower-frequency  surface  waves  can  be  seen  to  interact  with  and  be  reflected  by  the  mine, 
while  the  higher  frequency  surface  waves  can  be  seen  to  propagate  relatively  unaffected  over  the  mine.  A  surface 
wave  can  be  converted  into  a  pressure  wave  and  visa  versa,  when  the  waves  interact  with  the  mine.  The 
conversions  are  more  evident  in  the  numerical  model  than  in  the  experimental  model.  This  is  because  of  the 
greater  signal  to  noise  ratio  and  the  much  lower  reverberations  (reflections  from  the  walls)  of  the  numerical 
model. 
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Figure  8  Diagram  of  the  acoustic  FDTD  model. 


Pseudo  color  graphs  of  the  amplitude  of  the  velocity  of  the  particles  in  the  soil  are  presented  in  figure  9  for  the 
anti-tank  mine  buried  5  cm  deep.  The  incident  pulse  is  a  differentiated  gaussian  pulse  with  a  center  frequency  of 
400  Hz.  The  soil  models  the  sand  that  is  used  in  the  experimental  model.  At  time  #1.  pressure  (P),  shear  (S),  and 
surface  (R)  waves  are  seen  to  be  launched.  The  shear  and  surface  waves  overlap,  because  they  propagate  at 
approximately  the  same  velocity  (the  surface  wave  propagates  slightly  slower  than  the  shear  wave).  The  surface 
wave  is  the  more  intense  wave  near  the  surface.  The  pressure  wave  is  ahead  of  the  surface/shear  wave  because  it 
propagates  faster.  At  time  #2.  the  surface/shear  wave  is  seen  to  have  reached  the  mine.  The  portion  of  the  wave 
that  passed  across  the  mine  is  seen  to  be  ahead  of  the  portion  that  is  passing  around  the  mine.  Again  this  is 
because  the  wave  travels  faster  in  the  mine  than  in  the  sand.  Scattered  pressure  waves  that  are  due  to  the 
interaction  of  the  incident  surface/shear  wave  with  the  mine  are  also  seen.  At  time  #3.  the  incident  wave  is  seen  to 
have  almost  passed  by  the  mine.  Scattered  pressure,  shear,  and  surface  waves  are  seen  propagating  away  from  the 
mine.  At  time  #4,  the  wave  has  passed  by  the  mine.  The  scattered  pressure,  shear,  and  surface  waves  are  still  seen 
propagating  away  from  the  mine.  Notice  that  a  surface  wave  appears  to  be  trapped  above  the  mine,  we  have 
observed  similar  behavior  in  some  of  the  experimental  results. 


The  numerical  model  predicts  a  stronger  response  for  the  anti-personnel  mine  than  what  is  obtained  with  the 
experimental  model.  We  believe  that  this  difference  is  due  to  the  numerical  model  being  two  dimensional, 
whereas  the  experimental  model  is  three  dimensional.  We  are  planning  to  extend  the  numerical  model  to  three 
dimensions. 


5.  CONCLUSTIONS 

The  acousto-electromagnetic  sensor  has  been  investigated  using  both  numerical  and  experimental  modeling. 
The  technique  looks  promising;  we  have  been  able  to  detect  both  simulated  antipersonnel  mines  and  antitank 
mines  buried  in  damp  sand  from  the  experimental  results.  However,  much  more  work  is  needed  to  understand  the 
capabilities  of  the  sensor  in  more  varied  conditions. 
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Figure  4  Pseudo  color  graphs  of  the  amplitude  of  the  displacement  of  the  surface  of  the  sand  for  four  times  when  a  simulated  antitank  mine  is 
buried  in  the  sand.  The  top  of  the  mine  is  flush  with  the  surface,  and  the  mine  is  outlined  by  a  white  dotted  line. 


Figure  5  Pseudo  color  graphs  of  the  amplitude  of  the  displacement  of  the  surface  of  the  sand  for  four  times  when  a  simulated  antitank  mine  is 
buried  in  the  sand.  The  top  of  the  mine  is  5  cm  below  the  surface,  and  the  mine  is  outlined  by  a  white  dotted  line. 


Figure  7  Pseudo  color  graph  of  the  amplitude  of  the  displacement  of  the  surface  with  the  forward  traveling  waves  filtered  outThe  dotted  lines 
indicate  the  position  of  the  mines. 


Figure  9  Pseudo  color  graphs  of  the  amplitude  of  the  velocity  of  the  particles  in  the  soil  for  four  times  when  a  simulated  antitank  mine  is  buried  in 
the  sand.  The  top  of  the  mine  is  5  cm  below  the  surface,  and  the  mine  is  outlined  by  a  white  dotted  line. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  beamforming  array  is  investigated  for  use  in  a  radar  system  that  is  part  of  a  hybrid  acoustic/electromagnetic 
technique  for  detecting  land  mines.  The  radar  is  used  to  measure  the  surface  displacement  of  the  earth  due  to 
acoustic  waves  in  the  earth.  The  beamforming  array  is  used  to  obtain  small  spatial  resolution  for  the  measurement 
of  the  displacement  while  allowing  an  adequate  standoff  distance  for  the  radar.  The  tradeoffs  between  the  resolution 
and  the  sidelobes  of  the  array  are  investigated.  Finite-difference  time-domain  and  experimental  models  have  been 
implemented  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  the  beamforming  array. 

Keywords:  Beamforming  Array,  Mine  Detection,  Displacement  Measurement,  FDTD 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

This  work  is  part  of  a  project  in  which  a  land  mine  detection  system  is  being  studied  that  simultaneously  uses 
both  acoustic  and  electromagnetic  waves.1  The  system  consists  of  an  electromagnetic  radar  and  an  acoustic  source. 
An  acoustic  wave  is  launched  into  the  earth,  and  the  acoustic  wave  causes  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  mine 
to  be  displaced.  The  radar  is  used  to  measure  the  displacements  and,  thus,  detect  the  mine.  Currently  the  radar 
uses  an  open-ended  waveguide  for  the  antenna.  However,  this  antenna  must  be  placed  within  a  few  centimeters  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  order  to  get  sufficiently  small  spatial  resolution.  In  this  work,  we  investigate  using  a 
beamforming  array  so  that  the  antenna  can  be  placed  farther  from  the  surface  while  maintaining  sufficiently  small 
spatial  resolution.  The  array  can  be  implemented  either  by  constructing  an  array  of  N-elements  and  recording  the 
signal  from  all  of  the  elements  simultaneously  or  by  using  a  single  element  that  is  scanned  to  construct  a  synthetic 
array.  The  most  practical  solution  will  be  to  probably  use  a  combination  of  these  techniques  and  scan  a  subset  of 
the  N-element  array  to  more  quickly  construct  the  synthetic  array. 

A  simple  analytical  model  is  developed  for  the  beamforming  array.  This  model  is  used  to  investigate  the  tradeoffs 
between  the  resolution  and  the  sidelobes  of  the  array  as  a  function  of  the  height  of  the  array  and  the  method  of 
focusing  used  in  the  beamforming.  A  finite-difference  time-domain  model  (FDTD)  and  an  experimental  model  have 
been  implemented  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  the  beamforming  array.  The  results  from  these  models  are  promising. 
The  array  is  shown  to  have  sufficient  resolution  for  the  mine  detection  technique  mentioned  above. 

2.  BEAMFORMING  ARRAY 

Figure  1  is  a  schematic  diagram  of  an  N-element  beamforming  array.  The  elements  are  placed  on  a  plane  parallel  to 
the  x-y  plane,  assumed  to  be  identical,  and  located  at  the  positions  R[.  Assuming  an  isotropic  source  is  located  at 
the  position  R,  the  voltage  received  by  the  ith  element  can  be  expressed  as 

Vi(R)=C  e-ffcl«-AI,  (1) 

\R  ~  R'i\ 

where  C  is  a  constant.  Here,  the  electric  field  is  treated  as  a  scalar,  and  the  elements  are  assumed  to  have  the  simple 
angular  dependence  cos?/;,:,  where  ?/?,:  is  the  angle  between  the  propagation  direction  and  the  z-direction. 

The  terminal  voltages  of  the  elements  of  the  array  are  summed  with  the  appropriate  weighting  function  to  focus 
the  array  at  the  position  Rf.  The  phase  of  the  weighting  function  is  chosen  so  that  the  voltages  will  add  constructively 
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Figure  1.  Beamforming  array  configuration 


when  the  source  is  at  the  position  Rf,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  weighting  function  is  chosen  to  control  the  si  delobe 
levels  of  the  array.  The  output  of  the  array  is  then 

N 

VA(R,Rf )  =  '52vi(R)W(R'i,Rf)eik\*'-%\t  (2) 

2—1 

where  W  is  a  window  function  used  to  adjust  the  amplitude  of  the  weighting  function.  We  have  determined  empirically 
that  a  Gaussian  window  function  performs  well: 

W&Rf)  =  exp  (-^3 1 z  x  (Rf  -  i?')f),  (3) 

where  r  is  a  parameter  used  to  adjust  the  width  of  the  window  function.  The  window  function  is  maximum  directly 
above  Rf,  \z  x  (/?'  —  Rf) \  =  0,  and  it  decreases  with  increasing  distances  from  this  point. 

A  graph  of  the  output  of  the  array  as  a  function  of  the  source  position  for  several  values  of  r  is  shown  in  Fig. 2. 
The  array  consists  of  59  by  59  identical  elements  equally  spaced  on  a  square  grid;  they  are  spaced  0.47A  apart.  The 
array  is  centered  on  the  point  {x  =  0,y  =  0,  z  =  h  =  5.33A).  The  isotropic  source  is  scanned  from  x  =  —  10A  to 
x  =  10A  with  y  =  0  and  z  =  0.  The  array  is  focused  at  x  =  y  =  z  =  0.  Since  the  beamforming  array  is  focused 
at  the  center  of  the  scan,  the  maximum  output  is  obtained  when  the  isotropic  source  is  located  at  the  center  of  the 
scan  as  expected.  The  sidelobe  levels  are  seen  to  be  quite  high,  and  the  beamwidth  is  seen  to  be  very  narrow  when 
the  window  is  very  broad  (r  =  12. 0A).  As  r  decreases,  the  sidelobe  levels  drop  at  the  expense  of  wider  beamwidths. 

In  Fig. 3(b),  the  3dB  beamwidth  and  the  first  sidelobe  level  are  plotted  as  a  function  of  r  for  three  different  values 
of  h.  The  beamwidth  is  seen  to  decrease  when  r  is  increased  and  when  h  is  decreased.  However,  the  first  sidelobe 
level  behaves  in  an  opposite  manner;  the  first  sidelobe  level  is  seen  to  increase  when  r  is  increased  and  when  h  is 
decreased.  Figure  3(a)  is  a  similar  graph  for  a  2-D  case.  Here,  the  elements  and  the  source  are  assumed  to  have 
an  infinite  length  in  the  y-direction.  In  this  configuration,  the  beamforming  array  consists  of  59  identical  elements 
along  the  x-direction  only.  The  results  for  the  2-D  case  are  very  close  to  those  for  the  3-D  case. 

Figure  4  shows  the  output  of  the  array  with  r  =  2.67A  as  a  function  of  the  x-  and  z-coordinates  of  the  isotropic 
source.  The  configuration  of  the  beamforming  array  is  the  same  as  the  above  3-D  case  with  h  =  5.33A.  The  array  is 
seen  to  be  focused  at  the  origin;  the  beamwidth  is  narrowest  along  the  line  z  =  0.  However,  note  that  the  beamwidth 
does  not  change  significantly  when  z  is  varied  in  a  range  of  approximately,  —A  <  z  <  A. 


Figure  2.  The  output  of  the  array  as  a  function  of  the  source  position  for  different  values  of  r  when  h=5.33A 

3.  FDTD  MODEL 

A  two-dimensional  FDTD  model  has  been  implemented  to  study  the  beamforming  array.  A  diagram  of  the  model 
is  shown  in  Fig. 5.  A  total  field/scattered  field  formulation  was  used  to  inject  an  electromagnetic  plane  wave,  an 
uniaxial  perfectly  matched  layer2  was  used  to  truncate  the  boundaries,  and  the  earth  was  modeled  as  a  lossy  half 
space.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  displaced  due  to  an  acoustic  wave  traveling  in  the  earth.  These  displacements  are 
included  in  the  model.  The  electromagnetic  plane  wave  is  reflected  from  the  boundary  between  the  air  and  the  earth, 
and  the  total  field  (both  incident  and  reflected  waves)  is  recorded  at  the  observation  points.  The  reflected  wave  is 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  incident  wave  from  the  total  field;  the  incident  wave  is  calculated  in  the  implementation 
of  the  total  field/scattered  field  interface.3  The  reflected  electromagnetic  waves  are  recorded  both  with  and  without 
the  surface  displacements. 

The  acoustic  wave  travels  much  slower  than  the  electromagnetic  wave.  Thus,  it  is  impractical  to  run  the  FDTD 
simulation  for  the  time  it  would  take  the  acoustic  wave  to  travel  across  the  model,  because  of  the  number  of  time 
steps  that  would  be  required.  Fortunately,  this  is  not  necessary.  In  a  given  period  of  time,  the  acoustic  wave  travels 
10-6  times  as  far  as  does  the  electromagnetic  wave.  The  acoustic  wave  will  also  travel  a  very  short  distance  with 
respect  to  its  width  during  the  total  travel  time  of  the  electromagnetic  wave.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  decouple  the 
time  scales  for  the  acoustic  and  the  electromagnetic  waves.  The  electromagnetic  simulation  is  run  with  the  acoustic 
wave  at  discrete  positions  on  the  boundary. 

The  surface  displacements  would  seem  to  be  very  difficult  to  model  in  the  FDTD  method  because  they  are  very 
small  compared  to  the  size  of  a  FDTD  cell.  However,  it  has  been  shown  that  displacements  as  small  as  10-14  times 
smaller  than  a  FDTD  cell  can  be  accurately  modeled  using  the  standard  averaging  scheme.4  The  actual  displacements 
due  to  the  acoustic  wave  are  many  orders  of  magnitude  larger  than  this  smallest  displacement  that  can  be  modeled. 
So  it  is  relatively  easy  to  model  the  displacements. 

The  surface  displacements  are  calculated  from  the  waves  recorded  at  the  observation  points  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  beamforming  array.  Figure  6(a)  is  a  graph  of  the  actual  displacement  and  the  displacement 
calculated  without  beamforming  for  several  values  of  h.  Here  the  displacements  are  obtained  by  comparing  the  phase 
between  the  data  obtained  with  and  without  the  displacement  in  the  model.  The  actual  displacement  of  the  surface 
is  a  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  with  the  maximum  amplitude  of  l /mi.  When  the  observation  points  are  located 
at  h  =  1  cm  from  the  surface,  the  calculated  displacement  agrees  well  with  the  actual  displacement.  It  is  seen  that 
when  the  observation  points  are  relatively  far  ( h  >  5 cm)  from  the  boundary,  the  displacement  obtained  from  the 


Figure  4.  The  output  of  the  array  when  h  =  5.33A  and  r  =  2. 67 A 
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Figure  5.  Geometry  for  FDTD  model  being  investigated 


phase  at  the  observation  points  is  not  a  good  replica  of  the  actual  displacement  of  the  surface.  In  order  to  solve  this 
problem,  the  beamforming  array  technique  was  used  to  obtain  the  good  image  of  the  displacements. 

Figure  6(b)  is  a  graph  of  the  actual  displacement  and  the  displacement  calculated  with  beamforming  at  h  =  20cm 
for  several  values  of  r.  The  pulses  in  the  reconstructed  displacements  are  seen  to  be  somewhat  wider  than  those  in 
the  actual  displacement.  The  pulse  is  seen  to  be  only  slightly  wider  when  r  =  12. 0A  and  is  seen  to  be  much  wider 
when  t  =  1.33A.  This  can  be  explained  using  Fig. 3(a),  and  the  points  A,B,C,D  on  the  graph  that  correspond  to 
the  values  of  r  and  h  used  in  this  example.  The  beamwidth  for  r  =  12. 0A  is  seen  to  be  relatively  small  and  is  seen 
to  increase  with  decreasing  values  of  r.  Thus,  the  increased  width  of  the  pulse  is  seen  to  be  due  to  the  increased 
beamwidth  of  the  array.  A  ripple  is  seen  on  the  reconstructed  displacements.  The  amplitude  of  the  ripple  is  seen  to 
increase  with  increasing  r.  This  is  due  to  the  sidelobe  levels  increasing  with  increasing  r  as  shown  in  Fig. 3(a). 


4.  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 


A  schematic  diagram  of  the  experimental  model  is  shown  in  Fig. 7.  It  consists  of  a  sandbox  and  a  radar  which  is 
scanned  over  the  surface  of  the  sand  to  implement  a  synthetic  beamforming  array.  To  beamform  this  array,  the  phase 
term  in  Eq.(2)  is  doubled  to  account  for  the  two  way  travel  time  of  the  wave. 

The  radar  is  monostatic  and  uses  an  open-ended  waveguide  as  the  antenna.  A  circulator  is  used  to  help  isolate 
the  transmitted  and  received  signals.  A  HP8720D  network  analyzer  is  used  to  measure  the  magnitude  and  phase 
of  the  ratio  of  the  received  to  transmitted  signal.  The  antenna  was  placed  5.33A  above  the  surface  of  the  sand  and 
the  radar  was  operated  at  a  frequency  of  8GHz.  The  radar  is  scanned  using  a  x-y  positioner.  The  response  of  the 
radar  is  measured  on  a  grid  of  59  x  59  equally  spaced  points  that  are  spaced  0.47A  apart.  The  scanned  region  is 
approximately  lm  square.  In  the  sand  below  the  scanned  region,  one  large  and  two  smaller  symbols  are  dug  into  the 
sand.  A  photograph  of  the  symbols  is  shown  in  Fig. 8(a).  Both  the  large  symbol  and  the  smaller  symbols  are  0.16A 
high. 

The  reconstructed  height  of  the  surface  of  the  sand  calculated  from  the  raw  measured  data  without  beamforming 
is  shown  in  Fig. 8(b).  The  symbols  are  seen  to  be  very  blurred.  The  reconstructed  height  of  the  surface  of  the  sand 
calculated  using  the  beamforming  is  shown  in  Fig.8(c)-(f)  for  four  values  of  r.  The  results  with  r  =  1.33A,  2.67A 
and  5.0A  are  seen  to  be  clearly  better  than  the  result  without  beamforming.  Note  that  the  resolution  of  the  images 
increases  with  increasing  value  of  r  because  of  the  decreasing  beamwidth  of  the  array.  However,  note  that  the  noise 
in  the  image  increases  with  increasing  values  of  r  because  of  the  increasing  sidelobes  of  the  array.  The  image  with 
r  =  12. OA  is  seen  to  be  very  noisy.  This  is  predicted  by  the  results  in  Fig. 3.  The  sidelobes  are  clearly  more  important 
for  the  3-D  experimental  results  than  for  the  2-D  numerical  results. 
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Figure  7.  Grid  of  the  region  scanned 


5.  CONCLUSION 

The  feasibility  of  the  beamforming  array  has  been  investigated  using  the  FDTD  method  and  the  experimental  model. 
By  using  the  beamforming  array,  very  small  displacements  could  be  detected  in  the  numerical  model,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ground  was  reconstructed  in  the  experimental  model.  Future  plans  include  extending  the  experimental  model 
to  include  time-varying  displacements  so  it  can  be  incorporated  into  the  mine  detection  system. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  hybrid  technique  is  presented  that  simultaneously  uses  both  electromagnetic  and  acoustic  waves  in  a 
synergistic  manner  to  detect  buried  land  mines.  The  system  consists  of  an  electromagnetic  radar  and  an  acoustic 
source.  The  acoustic  source  causes  both  the  mine  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be  displaced.  The 
electromagnetic  radar  is  used  to  detect  these  displacements  and,  thus,  the  mine.  To  demonstrate  the  viability  of 
this  technique,  experimental  models  have  been  constructed.  The  models  use  an  electrodynamic  transducer  to 
generate  an  acoustic  surface  wave,  a  tank  filled  with  damp  sand  to  simulate  the  earth,  simulated  mines,  and  a  radar 
to  measure  the  vibrations.  The  technique  looks  promising;  we  have  been  able  to  measure  the  interactions  of  the 
acoustic  waves  with  both  simulated  antipersonnel  mines  and  antitank  mines  buried  in  damp  sand.  We  have 
measured  strong  resonances  in  some  of  the  mines;  these  resonances  are  shown  to  help  differentiate  the  mine  from 
clutter. 

Keywords:  land  mine,  mine  detection,  acoustic,  ground  penetrating  radar,  GPR 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Seismic/elastic  techniques  show  considerable  promise  for  the  reliable  detection  of  all  types  of  buried  mines, 
even  low-metal  anti-personnel  mines.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  mines  have  mechanical  properties  that  are 
significantly  different  from  soils  and  typical  forms  of  clutter.  For  example,  the  shear  wave  velocity  is 
approximately  20  times  higher  in  the  explosive  and  the  plastics  used  in  typical  mines  than  in  the  surrounding  soil. 
In  addition,  mines  are  complex  mechanical  structures  with  a  flexible  case,  a  trigger  assembly,  air  pockets  etc.  The 
complex  structure  gives  rise  to  structural  resonances,  non-linear  interactions,  and  other  phenomenology  that  is 
atypical  for  both  naturally  occurring  and  man  made  forms  of  clutter.  Thus,  this  phenomenology  can  potentially  be 
used  to  distinguish  a  mine  from  clutter.  However,  seismic  detection  techniques  have  fallen  into  disfavor  because 
of  practical  system  implementation  issues. 

A  system  has  recently  been  developed  at  Georgia  Tech  that  exploits  the  advantages  of  seismic  techniques 
while  overcoming  many  of  the  implementation  issues  [1-3].  The  configuration  of  the  system  currently  being 
studied  is  shown  in  figure  1.  The  system  consists  of  an  electromagnetic  radar  and  an  acoustic  source.  The  source 
preferentially  generates  an  acoustic  surface  (seismic)  wave  in  the  earth.  The  acoustic  wave  causes  both  the  mine 
and  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be  displaced.  The  displacement  of  the  mine  is  different  from  the  earth’s,  because 
the  acoustic  properties  of  the  mine  are  quite  different  than  those  of  soil.  The  displacement  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  when  a  mine  is  present  is  different  than  when  it  is  not  present  because  of  the  local  and  propagating  waves 
scattered  by  the  mine.  The  electromagnetic  radar  is  used  to  detect  these  displacements  and,  thus,  the  mine. 

The  technique  is  both  complimentary  to  and  compatible  with  existing  mine  detection  techniques.  It  offers  an 
additional  queue  for  detection  and  classification  because  it  senses  different  physical  phenomena  than  conventional 
mine  detection  techniques  such  as  ground  penetrating  radars  (GPRs),  metal  detectors,  and  infrared  sensors.  There 


Figure  1.  Acousto-electromagnetic  mine  detection  system  with  the  acoustic  transducer  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

is  also  no  reason  why  the  operation  of  the  seismic  source  or  sensor  would  preclude  the  simultaneous  operation  of 
these  types  of  systems.  This  makes  a  seismic  system  an  excellent  candidate  for  sensor  fusion  with  other 
techniques. 

Experimental  models  for  the  system  have  been  constructed  and  automated.  The  experimental  models  are  being 
used  to  demonstrate  the  viability  of  the  technique  and  to  study  the  interactions  of  the  acoustic  and  electromagnetic 
waves  with  various  types  of  buried  mines.  The  technique  looks  promising;  detections  have  been  demonstrated  for 
both  simulated  antipersonnel  mines  and  antitank  mines  buried  in  damp  sand,  and  strong  mine  resonances  have 
been  observed  in  some  of  the  experimental  data  which  could  serve  to  classify  the  detected  objects.  Additional 
investigation  is  needed  to  determine  the  potential  capabilities  of  the  technique  in  more  varied  conditions. 


2.  FIRST  EXPERIMENTAL  MODEL 

Two  experimental  modes  have  been  constructed;  a  drawing  of  the  top  view  of  the  first  experimental  model  is 
shown  in  figure  2.  The  model  consists  of  a  wooden  tank  that  is  filled  with  damp  sand  that  has  been  packed  to  a 
relatively  uniform  density  and  cohesion.  The  tank  is  approximately  120  cm  wide,  120  cm  deep,  and  240  cm  long. 
A  transducer  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  sand  and  is  used  to  launch  the  elastic  waves  into  the  sand.  The 
transducer  is  an  electrodynamic  shaker  that  is  driven  with  a  signal  generator.  The  transducer  has  been  coupled  to 
the  surface  of  the  sand  with  a  narrow  base  plate  so  that  it  preferentially  excites  elastic  surface  waves.  These 
surface  waves  travel  across  the  surface  of  the  tank  and  interact  with  a  mine  that  is  buried  in  the  sand. 


Figure  2.  Top  view  of  experimental  model. 
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A  radar  has  been  designed  and  built  to  measure  the  acoustic  vibrations  of  the  soil  and  the  mine.  The  two 
biggest  challenges  to  make  this  radar  perform  adequately  for  the  mine  detection  system  are  1)  to  make  it 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  be  able  to  detect  small  vibrations,  and  2)  to  make  the  spot  size  (the  area  on  the  surface 
illuminated  by  the  electromagnetic  waves)  sufficiently  small  to  detect  high  wavenumber  surface  waves  and 
localized  wave  fields.  The  radar  can  measure  vibrations  as  small  as  1  nm  (10  9  m)  as  currently  configured.  To 
obtain  this  sensitivity,  the  radar  was  designed  to  minimize  the  effects  of  noise,  such  as  the  phase  noise  of  the 
source  and  the  electromagnetic  interference  from  low-frequency  magnetic  fields.  The  spot  size  of  the  radar  must 
be  smaller  than  half  of  a  wavelength  of  the  acoustic  waves  at  the  highest  operating  frequency  in  order  not  to 
spatially  integrate  out  the  motion  of  interest.  Currently,  a  small  spot  size  is  obtained  by  using  an  open-ended 
waveguide  as  the  antenna  for  the  radar.  This  antenna  produces  a  sufficiently  small  spot  size  when  the  open  end  of 
the  antenna  is  placed  within  a  few  centimeters  of  the  surface.  A  digital  beamforming  array  is  being  investigated 
as  a  possible  method  for  obtaining  a  small  spot  size  when  the  height  of  the  antenna  is  increased  [4].  All  of  the 
results  in  this  report  were  obtained  with  the  radar  operating  at  8  GHz  and  the  end  of  the  waveguide  about  1  to  2cm 
from  the  surface. 

A  x-y  positioner  is  used  to  scan  the  radar  over  the  surface  of  the  sand.  This  is  controlled  by  a  personal 
computer  which  automatically  scans  the  radar  over  the  surface  and  records  the  data.  The  region  scanned  with  the 
radar  is  indicated  on  figure  2.  Displacements  are  measured  in  this  region  as  a  function  of  frequency  and  position. 
The  measurements  are  made  on  a  uniform  rectangular  grid  of  discrete  positions  in  the  scanned  region.  The  grid 
consists  of  41  points  in  the  y-direction  that  are  spaced  2  cm  apart  and  121  points  in  the  x-direction  that  are  spaced 
1  cm  apart,  for  a  total  of  4961  points.  Displacements  are  measured  and  recorded  as  a  function  of  drive  frequency 
at  each  of  these  points.  Previously  reported  measurements  [1-3]  were  made  using  short  pulses  in  the  time  domain; 
the  measurements  reported  here  were  made  using  a  network  analyzer  in  the  frequency  domain.  This  greatly 
improved  the  signal  to  noise  ratio  without  increasing  measurement  times.  The  frequency  domain  data  are 
transformed  into  the  time  domain  in  post  processing,  using  a  differentiated  gaussian  pulse  with  a  center  frequency 
of  400  Hz  as  the  incident  signal. 

The  current  emphasis  is  on  data  integrity  rather  than  scan  time.  The  current  scan  time  of  24  to  48  hours  can  be 
reduced  greatly  by  reducing  the  integration  time,  increasing  the  distance  between  sample  positions  on  the  surface, 
or  arraying  the  radar  so  that  multiple  positions  can  be  measured  simultaneously.  For  example,  a  scan  could  be 
completed  in  5  to  10  minutes,  if  the  integration  time  were  reduced  by  a  factor  of  8,  the  spacing  between  the  points 
were  increased  by  a  factor  of  2  in  each  direction,  and  the  radar  were  arrayed  to  take  10  measurement  points 
simultaneously. 


3.  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 

To  date,  the  experimental  model  has  been  used  to  study  the  interaction  of  the  elastic  waves  with  seven 
different  mines,  both  simulated  mines  and  real  mines  that  have  been  made  inert  by  removing  the  explosive.  A  list 
of  the  mine  with  their  approximate  dimensions  is  shown  in  table  1.  The  simulated  anti-tank  mine  is  made  out  of  a 
solid  piece  of  acrylic  plastic,  and  the  SIM9  mine  is  a  case  from  a  9  cm  diameter  simulated  antipersonnel  mine 
partially  filled  with  glazing  putty  to  model  the  explosive.  The  results  for  the  first  two  mines  are  presented  in  the 
previous  papers  [1-3],  and  the  results  for  the  remaining  mines  will  be  presented  next. 

A  waterfall  graph  of  the  displacement  of  the  surface  is  presented  in  figure  3  for  the  TS-50  mine  when  the  top 
of  the  mine  is  1 .3cm  below  the  surface  of  the  sand.  In  this  graph,  the  displacement  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  time 
for  the  121  points  spaced  along  the  x-axis  with  y=0  (along  the  center  of  the  scanned  region).  The  plot  for  each  of 
these  121  points  is  shifted  vertically  from  the  previous  one.  The  plot  for  x=0  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  graph  and  the 
plot  for  x=120  cm  is  at  the  top  of  the  graph.  The  region  in  which  the  mine  is  located  is  indicated  in  gray.  The 
incident  pressure  wave  is  seen  to  propagate  toward  and  across  the  mine.  The  incident  surface  wave  is  also  seen  to 
travel  across  the  mine.  The  larger  displacements  above  the  mine  are  due  to  a  resonance  in  the  mine.  The 
resonance  makes  it  much  easier  to  detect  the  mine.  The  travelling  waves  reflected  from  the  mine  are  relatively 
small  indicating  the  difficulty  that  would  be  encountered  in  detecting  this  mine  using  a  classical  pulse  echo 
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technique.  A  pseudo  color  graph  of  the  frequency  spectrum  is  shown  in  figure  4  as  a  function  of  x  with  y=0.  The 
higher  intensities  near  x=22cm  are  due  to  the  resonance.  The  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  several  resonances  which 
occur  in  the  400  to  700  Hz  frequency  range.  The  specific  spectral  components  of  the  effect  may  constitute  a  target 
signature  for  the  TS-50  mine.  It  is  apparent  from  figures  3  and  4  that  the  higher  frequency  waves  attenuate  more 
rapidly  than  do  the  lower  frequency  waves.  In  the  absence  of  the  resonance,  a  higher  frequency  incident  would  be 
required  to  image  an  object  the  size  of  the  TS-50  mine.  Thus,  the  resonance  effect  extends  the  distance  from  the 
source  over  which  detections  of  this  type  of  mine  can  be  made. 


Table  I  Mines  investigated. 


Type 

Description 

Size 

1 

AT 

Simulated  anti-tank  mine 

30  cm  wide,  30  long,  7.5  cm  height 

2 

EM-3 

Simulated  anti-personnel  mine 

7.5  cm  diameter,  2.5  cm  height 

3 

TS-50 

Inert  anti-personnel  mine 

8  cm  diameter,  4.5  cm  height 

4 

VS-50 

Inert  anti-personnel  mine 

8  cm  diameter,  4.5  cm  height 

5 

Butterfly 

Inert  anti-personnel  mine 

4  cm  wide,  12  cm  long,  1.8  cm  height 

6 

M-14 

Inert  anti-personnel  mine 

5  cm  diameter,  4  cm  height 

7 

S1M9 

Simulated  anti-personnel  mine 

9  cm  diameter,  3  cm  height 

Figure  3.  Waterfall  graph  of  the  displacement  of  the  surface  of  the  sand  when  the  TS-50  anti-personnel  mine 
is  buried  in  the  sand  with  y=0.  The  top  of  the  mine  is  1.3  cm  below  the  surface. 
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Frequency  (Hz) 

Figure  4.  Pseudo  color  graph  of  the  amplitude  of  the  frequency  spectrum  for  the  surface  displacement  of  the 
sand  when  the  TS-50  anti-personnel  mine  is  buried  in  the  sand  with  y=0.  The  top  of  the  mine  is  1.3 
cm  below  the  surface. 

Pseudo  color  graphs  of  the  amplitude  of  the  displacement  of  the  surface  are  presented  in  figure  5  for  the  entire 
scanned  region  at  a  time  at  which  the  waves  are  interacting  with  the  mine.  The  displacements  are  shown  for  the 
raw  data  and  for  the  data  with  the  forward  traveling  waves  filtered  out  [1].  The  mine  can  be  seen  in  the  graphs 
with  and  without  the  forward  traveling  waves  filtered  out.  However,  the  effect  of  the  mine  is  much  more  obvious 
in  the  graph  with  the  forward  traveling  waves  filtered  out.  The  displacements  due  to  the  resonance  and  the 
reflected  waves  are  clearly  visible.  A  single  image  formed  from  the  entire  scanned  region  and  the  full 


a)  b) 


Figure  5.  Pseudo  color  graph  of  the  amplitude  of  the  displacement  of  the  surface:  a)  raw  measured  data  and  b) 
data  with  the  forward  traveling  waves  filtered  out.  The  top  of  the  TS-50  mine  is  1.3  cm  below  the 
surface. 
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measurement  time  by  viewing  the  back  propagating  waves  excited  near  the  arrival  time  of  the  incident  (thus 
rejecting  the  back  wall  reflection  from  the  tank)  is  shown  in  figure  6.  The  location,  shape  and  relative  size  of  the 
mine  can  be  seen  in  the  image. 


Figure  6. 


Image  formed  from  the  experimental  results  when  the  TS-50  anti-personnel  mine  is  buried  in  the 
sand.  The  top  of  the  mine  is  1.3  cm  below  the  surface. 


Photograph  with  the  mine  and  the  clutter  uncovered. 


Photograph  showing  the  relative  size  of  the  mine  and  the  clutter  objects. 

Figure  7.  Photograph  of  the  TS-50  mine  surrounded  by  clutter.  The  top  of  the  mine  and  the  clutter  is 
approximately  1.3  cm  below  the  surface. 
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Another  experiment  was  performed  with  this  mine  to  see  how  well  it  could  be  differentiated  from  some 
common  types  of  clutter.  In  this  experiment,  the  mine  was  buried  along  with  three  buried  rocks  and  two  buried 
sticks;  they  were  all  buried  approximately  1.3  cm  deep.  The  mine  and  the  buried  clutter  can  be  seen  uncovered  in 
the  upper  photograph  in  figure  7.  The  relative  size  of  these  objects  can  be  seen  in  the  lower  photograph.  Pseudo 
color  graphs  of  the  amplitude  of  the  displacement  of  the  surface  are  presented  in  figure  8  for  the  entire  scanned 
region  with  the  forward  traveling  waves  filtered  out.  The  time  is  chosen  so  that  the  incident  pulse  has  reached  the 
mine  and  the  reflected  pulses  are  clearly  seen.  An  image  formed  from  the  data  taken  from  the  experiment  is 
shown  in  figure  9.  The  location,  shape  and  relative  size  of  the  mine  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  image;  however, 
none  of  the  clutter  objects  can  be  seen.  Thus,  the  mine  can  be  clearly  differentiated  from  the  clutter.  The  reason 
the  mine  is  evident  while  the  clutter  is  not  is  because  the  mine  exhibits  a  resonance  and  the  clutter  objects  do  not. 
It  is  probable  that  all  types  of  mines  will  exhibit  similar  resonances,  but  it  is  unclear  if  these  will  be  manifest  in 
the  soil  surface  displacements  or  at  what  frequency  they  will  occur.  This  is  clearly  an  area  for  further 
investigations. 
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a)  b) 

Figure  8.  a)  Diagram  showing  the  location  of  the  mine  and  the  clutter;  b)  Pseudo  color  graph  of  the  amplitude 
of  the  displacement  of  the  surface  with  the  forward  traveling  waves  filtered  out.  The  top  of  the  TS- 
50  mine  is  1.3  cm  below  the  surface. 


Figure  9.  Image  formed  from  the  experimental  results  when  the  TS-50  anti-personnel  mine  is  buried  in  the 
sand  surrounded  by  clutter  items  (3  rocks  and  2  sticks).  The  top  of  the  mine  and  the  clutter  items  is 
approximately  1.3  cm  below  the  surface. 
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Waterfall  graphs  of  the  displacement  of  the  surface  are  presented  in  figure  10a  for  y=0  (along  the  center  of  the 
scanned  region).  Graphs  for  5  different  mines  as  well  as  a  graph  without  a  mine  are  presented  in  the  figure.  The 
top  of  the  mines  is  6  nun  below  the  surface  of  the  sand.  A  time  window  of  approximately  15  ms  that  follows 
along  with  the  traveling  wave  is  shown  for  each  graph.  The  incident  wave  can  be  seen  to  propagate  toward  and 
across  the  buried  mines.  The  wave  in  the  no  mine  case  is  seen  to  propagate  relatively  undisturbed.  Note, 
however,  that  it  experiences  significant  dispersion  as  it  travels  through  the  sand.  The  wave  can  be  seen  to  be 
disturbed  in  all  of  the  cases  in  which  a  mine  is  buried.  The  disturbances  are  largest  for  the  TS-50  and  the  butterfly 
mine,  and  the  disturbances  are  smallest  for  the  M-14  mine.  Waterfall  graphs  of  the  same  data  with  the  forward 
traveling  waves  filtered  out  are  presented  in  figure  10b.  The  waves  seen  in  these  graphs  are  due  to  both  the 
reflected  waves  and  local  effects  of  resonances  in  the  mines.  The  waves  are  seen  to  be  significant  for  all  of  the 
mines,  and  insignificant  for  the  no  mine  case.  Thus,  it  is  clearly  possible  to  detect  all  of  these  mines. 

4.  NEW  EXPERIMENTAL  MODEL 

The  model  presented  above  was  designed  with  the  primary  consideration  of  the  speed  with  which  it  could  be 
built  and  instrumented.  The  model  has  performed  well,  but  with  the  increasing  refinement  of  the  experiments 
several  shortcomings  of  the  model  have  become  apparent.  These  problems  were  each  addressed  in  the  design  of 
the  new  improved  experimental  model.  A  photograph  of  the  new  experimental  model  is  shown  in  figure  1 1 .  The 
new  model  is  much  larger  than  the  original  one:  the  tank  is  approximately  4.5  m  wide,  1.5  m  deep  and  4.5  m  long; 
and  is  filled  with  50  tons  of  packed  damp  sand.  A  larger  faster  positioner  that  can  scan  in  the  x,  y,  and  z 
directions  was  incoiporated  into  the  model.  The  positioner  is  mounted  1.5  m  above  the  surface  of  the  sand  with  a 
large  supporting  frame  to  facilitate  the  larger  standoff  distances  needed  to  test  the  beamforming  arrays  which  are 
being  investigated.  The  method  for  taking  the  data  has  also  been  changed.  The  data  is  taken  in  the  time-domain 
using  a  swept  frequency  pulse  (“chirp”)  that  is  temporally  compressed  in  post  processing.  The  new  method  is 
approximately  10  times  faster  while  maintaining  an  adequate  signal  to  noise  ratio  due  to  reduced  ring-down  time 
required  at  each  measurement  location.  An  additional  gain  in  signal  to  noise  ratio  in  the  new  model  is  provided  by 
a  larger  source  which  drives  the  surface  with  5  times  the  force  of  the  acoustic  source  used  in  the  first  model. 

The  size  of  the  first  tank  and  the  nature  of  its  geometry  and  boundary  conditions  led  to  an  artificially  poor 
signal  to  reverberation  ratio.  This  imposed  as  many  limits  as  the  signal  to  noise  problem  and  resulted  in 
restrictions  on  the  time  window  for  the  measurement  and  repetition  rate  at  which  signals  could  be  transmitted. 
Because  of  its  increased  size  and  lack  of  in  band  structural  resonances  the  new  tank  greatly  improves  the  signal  to 
reverberation  ratio.  Also,  the  nature  of  the  reverberation  in  the  first  tank  varied  with  the  depth  of  the  water  table  in 
the  sand.  Since  this  could  only  be  measured  by  disturbing  the  sand  and  could  only  by  modified  by  the  evaporation 
or  addition  of  water  there  was  considerable  variation  between  measurements  in  the  reverberation  floor.  This  has 
been  improved  in  the  new  tank  with  the  addition  of  a  drainage  system  that  allows  the  depth  of  the  water  table  to 
be  measured  and  water  to  be  both  added  and  removed  without  disturbing  the  sand.  Thus  the  reverberation  floor  is 
also  more  stable  in  the  new  experimental  model.  A  comparison  of  a  measured  wave  travelling  in  the  old  and  new 
models  is  shown  in  figure  12.  The  wave  in  the  new  model  is  clearly  cleaner.  The  reflections  from  the  sides  are 
not  evident  in  the  new  model;  they  are  the  diagonal  waves  seen  in  the  graph  for  the  old  model.  The  wave  fronts 
are  also  straighter;  this  is  due  to  the  decreased  measurement  time  and  method  of  scanning. 

In  the  past  concerns  had  been  raised  over  the  validity  of  wet  compacted  sand  as  a  surrogate  for  soil.  Published 
data  generally  indicates  higher  shear  wave  speeds  for  soils  than  those  that  were  measured  in  the  damp  compacted 
sand.  This  data,  however,  was  taken  under  different  conditions  than  those  of  interest  for  the  mine  detection 
problem  and  usually  involves  lower  frequencies  and  deeper  measurement  locations.  Prior  to  the  construction  of 
the  new  model  field  measurements  around  the  Georgia  Tech  campus  were  made  which  confirmed  that  in  the 
frequency  range  of  interest  soils  have  roughly  the  same  surface  wave  speeds  as  those  which  have  been  observed  in 
the  sand  (70-80  m/S).  The  only  reasonable  soil  surrogate  which  could  be  shown  to  have  a  significantly  higher 
surface  wave  speed  (artificially  crushed  granite)  cohered  so  tightly  that  mine  burial  would  have  been  nearly 
impossible. 
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Figure  1 1.  Photograph  of  the  new  experimental  model. 


Figure  12.  Pseudo  color  graph  of  the  amplitude  of  the  displacement  of  the  surface  for  a)  the  old  experimental 
model  and  b)  the  new  experimental  model. 


5.  CONCLUSIONS 

Experimental  models  for  the  acousto-electromagnetic  sensor  have  been  constructed  and  used  to  investigate  the 
viability  of  this  technique.  The  technique  looks  promising;  it  has  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  detecting  both 
simulated  antipersonnel  mines  and  antitank  mines  buried  in  damp  sand.  It  has  also  been  shown  to  be  capable  of 
distinguishing  an  antipersonnel  mine  from  some  types  of  naturally  occurring  clutter.  However,  much  more  work 
is  needed  to  understand  the  capabilities  of  the  sensor  in  more  varied  conditions. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  two-dimensional  finite-difference  model  for  elastic  waves  in  the  ground  has  been  developed.  The  model  uses  the 
equation  of  motion  and  the  stress-strain  relation,  from  which  a  first  order  stress-velocity  formulation  is  obtained.  The 
resulting  system  of  equations  is  discretized  using  centered  finite-differences.  A  perfectly  matched  layer  surrounds  the 
discretized  solution  space  and  absorbs  the  outward  traveling  waves.  The  numerical  model  is  validated  by  comparison 
to  an  analytical  solution.  The  numerical  model  is  then  used  to  study  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  buried 
land  mines.  Results  are  presented  for  a  buried  antipersonnel  mine.  It  can  be  seen,  that  an  air-chamber  within  the 
mine  is  excited  to  resonant  oscillations,  which  are  clearly  visible  on  the  surface  above  the  mine.  The  simulation 
results  agree  fairly  well  with  experimental  observations.  Differences  are  mainly  due  to  the  numerical  model  being 
two-dimensional,  whereas  the  experimental  model  is  three-dimensional.  Currently,  the  finite-difference  model  is  being 
extended  to  three  dimensions. 

Keywords:  land  mine,  elastic  wave,  acoustic,  FDTD,  finite-difference,  numerical  modeling 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

A  numerical  finite-difference  model  for  elastic  waves  in  the  ground  has  been  developed  and  is  described  in  this 
paper.  The  equation  of  motion  and  the  stress-strain  relation,  together  with  a  constitutive  relation,  form  a  set  of 
first-order  partial  differential  equations  that  completely  describes  the  elastic  wave  motion  in  a  medium.  Introducing 
finite  differences,  this  set  of  equations  can  be  discretized  and  adapted  to  the  finite-difference  time-domain  modeling 
scheme.  Assuming  that  the  field  is  known  at  one  initial  time  to,  this  numerical  scheme  is  used  to  determine  the  field 
values  for  all  later  times  t  >  to- 

The  finite-difference  model  has  been  implemented  in  two  dimensions.  The  solution  space  is  discretized  and  a 
staggered  finite-difference  grid  is  introduced.  The  grid  is  surrounded  by  a  perfectly  matched  layer,  that  absorbs  the 
outgoing  waves.  The  numerical  model  has  been  validated  by  comparison  to  an  analytical  solution.  The  analytical 
solution  is  obtained  for  elastic  waves  in  a  homogeneous  half-space  in  form  of  an  integral  equation.  Numerical 
integration  must  be  used  to  determine  the  elastic  waves.  Excellent  agreement  is  seen  between  the  numerical  model 
and  the  analytical  solution. 

The  finite-difference  model  has  been  developed  as  part  of  a  land  mine  detection  project.  In  this  project,  a  new 
technique  is  being  investigated  that  synergistically  uses  both  acoustic  (elastic)  and  electromagnetic  waves  to  detect 
land  mines.1  The  numerical  model  has  been  very  helpful  for  understanding  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with 
buried  land  mines. 

The  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  antipersonnel  mine  has  been  explored.  Two  simple  models  for  the 
TS-50  antipersonnel  mine  are  investigated:  one  containing  an  air-filled  chamber  and  one  without  an  air-filled  chamber. 
The  interaction  predicted  by  the  simulation  is  in  fairly  good  agreement  with  experimental  results.2  The  differences 
are  mainly  due  to  the  numerical  model  being  two-dimensional,  while  the  experimental  model  is  three-dimensional. 
A  three-dimensional  numerical  model  is  currently  under  development. 
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2.  TWO-DIMENSIONAL  NUMERICAL  MODEL 

Elastic  waves  are  launched  into  the  earth  and  interact  with  a  land  mine  that  is  buried  in  the  ground.  The  interaction 
of  the  waves  with  the  mine  is  to  be  investigated.  For  this  problem,  the  earth  can  be  modeled  as  an  infinitely  large 
half-space,  bounded  by  a  free  surface.  Under  the  conditions  considered  here,  the  earth  can  be  approximated  as 
isotropic  and  perfectly  elastic  and,  thus,  lossless. 

2.1.  Finite-difference  Model 

Figure  1  shows  the  two-dimensional  finite-difference  model.  A  normal  point  source  is  located  on  the  free  surface, 
exciting  longitudinal  (pressure)  and  transverse  (shear)  waves  in  the  x-z-plane.  The  wave  fields  are  invariant  in 
the  '(/-direction.  At  z  =  0,  a  free  surface  bounds  the  solution  space.  A  perfectly  matched  layer  (PML)  terminates 
the  solution  space  at  the  remaining  edges,  absorbing  all  outward  traveling  waves.  The  space  is  discretized  using  a 
staggered  finite-difference  grid. 
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Figure  1.  Two-dimensional  finite-difference  model. 

A  first-order  velocity-stress  formulation  is  chosen  for  the  finite-difference  model.3  Here,  the  equation  of  motion 
and  the  stress-strain  relation  are  discretized,  leading  to  a  system  of  first  order  partial  differential  equations.  Since 
only  field  components  in  the  x-z-pl&ne  are  excited,  the  only  non-zero  field  components  are  the  three  unknown  stress 
components  txx,  txz ,  tzz ,  and  the  two  unknown  particle  velocities  vx  and  vz.  Due  to  the  invariance  in  the  (/-direction, 
all  derivatives  with  respect  to  y  vanish.  The  wave  motion  is  then  completely  described  by  a  system  of  five  partial 
differential  equations: 
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where  p  is  the  material  density  and  A  and  p,  are  Lame’s  constants.  These  equations  are  discretized  using  centered 
finite-differences.  Introducing  the  finite  differences  in  space,  Ax  and  A z,  and  in  time,  At,  Eq.  (1)  and  (3),  for 


example,  can  be  discretized  as 
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Here,  the  capital  letters  mark  the  numerical  value  of  the  correspondent  field  component  at  a  discrete  location  in 
space  and  time.  For  example,  Vx+0'5(i  —  0.5,  j  —  0.5)  stands  for  the  numerical  value  of  the  particle  velocity  vx  at 
(;r,  z)  =  ((i  —  0.5)A;c,  ( j  —  0.5) As)  at  time  t  =  (k  +  0.5) At.  Knowing  Vx~05,  and  T^x,  Eq.  (6)  can  be  solved  for 
Vx+0'5,  i.e.  at  the  incremented  time  t  =  (k  +  0.5) At: 


l  -  0.5,  j  -  0.5)  =  Vt°  \i  -  0.5,  j  -  0.5)  +  -  0.5)  -  T*,(<  -  1,  3  ~  0-5)) 

~  °-5’i)  -  T?z(i  ~  0-5,  j  ~  1)). 


(8) 


Similarly,  T^1  is  obtained  from  Eq.  (7): 


At 


It'a.j  -  0.5)  =  -  0.5)  +  (A  +  _>//)  —(Vyo-Hi  +  0.5, j  -  0.5)  -  V^+°-50  -  0.5, J  -  0.5)) 

+x^(v?+0-5(i,j)  -  vy°-5(i,j  -  1)). 


(9) 


In  the  same  manner,  discretized  equations  can  be  obtained  for  all  field  components. 

Figure  2  depicts  the  position  of  the  field  components  in  the  finite-difference  grid.  Note  that  the  velocity  compo¬ 
nents  and  the  stress  components  are  not  known  at  the  same  position  in  time  and  space,  but  offset  by  4r  in  time 
and  by  4p  and  ^  in  space.  This  leads  to  the  introduction  of  the  staggered  grid  and  the  so-called  leapfrog  algo¬ 
rithm.  In  the  leapfrog  algorithm,  the  field  components  are  updated  sequentially  in  time:  the  velocity  components 
are  calculated  first,  then  the  stress  components  from  the  velocity  components,  the  velocity  components  again  using 
the  stress  components  and  so  on.  Thus,  knowing  the  field  components  throughout  the  entire  space  at  the  time  to 
and  to  +  0.5At,  respectively,  the  field  components  can  be  determined  for  all  later  times  t  >  to- 

When  implementing  the  finite-difference  scheme,  boundary  conditions  have  to  be  treated  in  a  special  manner. 
Three  different  kinds  of  boundaries  arise:  the  source  point,  internal  boundaries  (i.e.  boundaries  within  the  medium 
marked  by  a  change  in  material  properties),  and  external  boundaries  (i.e.  the  grid  edges). 

A  normal  point  source  is  to  be  implemented  on  the  free  surface.  This  is  done  by  forcing  one  field  component  to 
assume  a  specific  time  dependence.  Here,  the  normal  stress  component  t~~  is  excited  by  a  differentiated  Gaussian 
pulse. 

The  conditions  at  internal  boundaries,  i.e.  at  the  interfaces  between  different  media,  are  usually  satisfied  implicitly. 
However,  to  ensure  numerical  stability,  the  material  properties  have  to  be  averaged  for  components  on  the  boundary. 
While  the  material  density  p,  appearing  in  the  equation  of  motion,  is  averaged  directly,  the  inverse  of  Lame’s 
constants,  A  and  p.  from  the  stress-strain  relation,  must  be  averaged.  For  transitions  in  between  similar  materials, 
the  averaging  may  be  omitted.  However,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  at  an  interface  between  media  with  greatly 
different  material  properties  (for  example,  at  an  air-solid-interface). 

Four  external  boundaries  arise  at  the  four  outer  grid  edges.  At  its  upper  edge,  the  half-space  is  bounded  by  a  free 
surface.  Due  to  the  continuity  of  normal  stress,  the  normal  stress  components  vanish  at  a  free  surface.  In  order  to 
satisfy  this  condition,  an  extra  row  must  be  inserted  into  the  finite-difference  grid  one  step  beyond  the  free-surface 
boundary. 

In  order  to  model  the  infinite  half-space,  all  waves  that  are  reaching  the  three  remaining  outer  grid  edges  must  be 
perfectly  transmitted  and  absorbed.  The  boundary  condition  that  does  this  most  accurately  is  the  Perfectly  Matched 
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Figure  2.  Part  of  the  finite-difference  grid.  The  field  components  are  not  known  at  the  same  locations,  but  offset 
by  At  anci  A*. 


Layer  (PML)  boundary  condition,  first  introduced  by  Berenger4  and  adapted  to  elastodynamics  by  Chew  and  Liu.5 
Here,  a  non-physical  splitting  of  the  wave  fields  allows  the  introduction  of  a  lossy  boundary  layer  that  is  perfectly 
matched  to  the  solution  space.  It  has  been  shown  that  an  arbitrarily  polarized  wave  incident  on  this  PML  medium 
is  perfectly  transmitted.  The  wave  experiences  the  exact  same  phase  velocity  and  wave  impedance  as  in  the  solution 
space,  while  rapidly  decaying  along  the  axis  normal  to  the  PML-medium  interface.  The  loss  profile  within  the  PML 
is  chosen  to  be 


a{i)  = 


l  ~  »PML  \ 

NpML  J 


(10) 


where  m  ss  2.1  and  <7max  =  0,1  ^ML  ;  IVpml  is  the  thickness  of  the  PML  in  basis  cells  (here:  IVpml  =  20),  and 
i  —  jpml  indicates  the  position  within  the  PML.  This  loss  profile  (with  a  slightly  different  crmax)  has  been  found  to 
yield  best  performance  in  electromagnetic  finite-difference  modeling.6 


2.2.  VALIDATION  OF  FINITE-DIFFERENCE  RESULTS 

An  analytic  solution  for  the  particle  displacement  fields  in  an  infinite  homogeneous  half-space  subjected  to  a  normal 
harmonic  line-load  of  finite  width  can  be  derived.7,8  Using  a  Fourier  transform  method,  the  particle  displacement 
is  obtained  as  an  integral  equation  and  can  be  determined  using  numerical  integration. 

The  integral  to  be  solved  contains  two  poles  and  four  branch  cuts.  Furthermore,  the  integration  range  goes 
from  — oo  to  oo.  While  the  branch  cuts  do  not  impose  a  problem  during  numerical  integration,  the  poles  cannot 
be  integrated  numerically.  To  account  correctly  for  the  pole  contributions,  the  poles  must  be  subtracted  from  the 
integral  and  integrated  analytically.  To  accelerate  the  integration,  the  infinite  integration  range  may  be  truncated. 
However,  for  this  to  be  possible,  the  integral  has  to  converge  sufficiently  fast.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  convergence 
of  the  integral,  an  asymptotic  approximation  for  the  tails  of  the  integrals  is  derived.  This  asymptotic  approximation 
is  subtracted  from  the  integrals  and  integrated  analytically. 

To  obtain  the  particle  displacement  in  the  time-domain,  the  displacement  field  must  be  Fourier  transformed. 
Since  the  particle  velocity  is  calculated  in  the  FDTD  simulation,  the  particle  displacement  is  differentiated  with 
respect  to  time,  and  the  particle  velocity  is  obtained. 

2.2.1.  Comparison  to  FDTD  Results 

In  Fig.  3,  the  elastic  waves  due  to  a  normal  line  load  on  a  free  surface  are  shown  for  both  the  analytic  solution 
and  the  numerical  simulation.  A  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  is  launched  at  i  i=  0  ms  from  a  source  located  at 
(x,z)  =  (0,0)  cm.  The  magnitude  of  the  particle  velocity  fields  is  shown  at  t  =  10  ms.  A  pressure,  a  shear  and  a 
surface  wave  are  seen  to  propagate.  The  pressure  wave  is  the  fastest  of  the  three.  The  surface  wave  is  propagating 


slightly  slower  than  the  shear  wave  and  contains  the  most  energy.  A  plane  wave  arises  at  the  free  surface,  induced 
by  the  pressure  wave.  This  wave  is  called  a  head  wave.  Two  more  head  waves  can  be  seen  that,  however,  do  not 
appear  to  originate  from  any  other  wave. 

Figure  3(a)  shows  the  analytical  solution  for  the  particle  velocity  field,  and  Fig.  3(b)  shows  the  finite-difference 
result.  The  analytic  and  numerical  result  are  seen  to  be  indistinguishable.  In  Fig.  4,  the  particle  velocity  components 
of  numerical  and  analytical  result  are  plotted  along  the  ir-axis  and  along  the  2-axis.  The  agreement  of  numerical 
and  analytical  results  is  very  good.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  finite-difference  model  predicts  waves  that  travel  slightly 
slower  than  those  of  the  analytical  solution.  This  is  due  to  numerical  dispersion  within  the  finite-difference  grid. 
By  choosing  a  smaller  grid  spacing  the  effect  of  numerical  dispersion  can  be  reduced.  The  velocity  component  vx 
must  be  zero  along  the  2-axis  at  x  =  0  cm.  For  the  analytical  solution,  however,  the  vx  component  is  seen  to  have  a 
nonzero  value  along  the  2  axis,  whereas  it  is  seen  to  be  zero  for  the  finite-difference  solution.  This  is  due  to  an  error 
introduced  from  an  interpolation  algorithm  used  for  the  analytical  solution. 

3.  INTERACTION  OF  ELASTIC  WAVES  WITH  THE  TS-50  ANTIPERSONNEL  MINE 

The  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  TS-50  antipersonnel  mine,  buried  in  sand,  is  to  be  investigated.  Two  simple 
models  for  the  TS-50  mine  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.  In  the  first  model,  a  small  chamber  filled  with  air  is  located  on  top 
of  the  mine’s  main  chamber  containing  plastic  explosives.  The  second  model  does  not  contain  an  air-filled  chamber. 
The  elastic  properties  of  the  materials  used  for  the  numerical  simulation  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 


Table  1.  Parameters  used  for  finite-difference  simulation. 


Sand 

Shear  wave  velocity 

Cs,  sand 

87  m/s 

Pressure  wave  velocity 

Cp,  sand 

250  m/s 

Material  density 

Psand 

1400  kg/m3 

Mine 

Shear  wave  velocity 

£s,mine 

1100  m/s 

Pressure  wave  velocity 

Cp,  mine 

2700  m/s 

Material  density 

Pmine 

1200  kg/m3 

Air 

Shear  wave  velocity 

Cs,  air 

0  m/s 

Pressure  wave  velocity 

Cp,  air 

330  m/s 

Material  density 

Pair 

1.3  kg/m3 

Figure  6  shows  the  excitation  as  a  function  of  time.  The  excitation  is  a  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  with  a 
center  frequency  of  800  Hz  and  launched  at  t  =  0  ms.  The  source  is  located  on  the  free  surface  at  x  =  0  cm.  The 
left  edge  of  the  mine  lies  at  x  =  45  cm.  Its  upper  edge  is  2  cm  underneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Fig.  7  and  8  show  the  interaction  of  the  excited  waves  with  the  antipersonnel  mine.  The  mine  in  Fig.  7  contains 
an  air-filled  chamber,  while  the  mine  in  Fig.  8  does  not.  The  magnitude  of  the  particle  velocity  is  plotted  on  a 
logarithmic  scale.  The  particle  velocity  field  is  shown  at  four  different  times:  at  t  =  2  ms,  t  =  5  ms,  t  =  6  ms  and 
t  =  10  ms. 

At  t  =  2  ms,  a  pressure,  a  shear  and  a  surface  wave  have  been  launched.  The  pressure  wave,  the  fastest  of  the 
three,  just  hits  the  mine.  For  the  mine  with  the  air-filled  chamber,  some  energy  is  seen  to  be  trapped  in  between  the 
surface  and  the  mine,  while  for  the  mine  without  the  air-filled  chamber  no  strong  interaction  occurs.  At  t  =  5  ms 
and  t  =  6  ms,  the  surface  wave  hits  the  mine  and  is  partially  transmitted  and  partially  reflected.  At  t  =  10  ms,  the 
waves  reflected  from  the  mine  are  clearly  seen.  For  the  mine  without  the  air-filled  chamber,  the  reflected  waves  are 
only  weakly  dispersed.  However,  for  the  case  with  the  air-filled  chamber,  the  reflected  waves  are  seen  to  be  strongly 
dispersed.  Energy  is  still  trapped  in  between  the  mine  and  the  surface,  though  the  incident  surface  wave  has  already 
passed  by. 

In  Fig.  9,  a  waterfall  graph  of  the  particle  velocity  vy  at  the  surface  is  shown  for  a  mine  with  and  without  the 
air-filled  chamber.  Here,  vy  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  time  and  vertically  offset  by  the  distance  from  the  source. 
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Figure  3.  Plot  of  the  magnitude  of  the  elastic  waves  in  a  half-space  subjected  to  a  normal  line-load  at  t  =  10  ms: 
(a)  analytical  result;  (b)  finite-difference  result. 


The  slope  of  the  traveling  waves  in  the  graph  indicates  the  wave  speed.  Thus,  by  looking  at  their  slope,  the  different 
waves  can  be  distinguished.  A  surface  wave  (S)  and  a  pressure  wave  (P)  are  seen  to  be  incident  onto  the  mine.  The 
pressure  wave  is  reflected  and  transmitted  by  the  mine.  It  converts  into  a  reflected  pressure  wave  (not  visible  in 
the  graph),  a  reflected  surface  wave  (rSP),  a  transmitted  pressure  wave  (P)  and  a  transmitted  surface  wave  (SP). 
These  waves  are  weak,  due  to  the  limited  energy  content  of  the  pressure  wave.  The  pressure  wave  is  seen  to  travel 
faster  over  the  mine  than  in  the  sand.  This  is  due  to  the  higher  wave  speed  in  the  mine.  The  incident  surface  wave 
gives  rise  to  a  reflected  pressure  wave  (rPS),  a  reflected  surface  wave  (rSS),  a  transmitted  pressure  wave  (PS)  and  a 
transmitted  surface  wave  (S).  For  the  mine  with  the  air-filled  chamber  (Fig.  9(a)),  a  strong  resonance  can  be  seen  at 


(a) 


(b) 


Figure  4.  Comparison  of  Analytic  and  FDTD  results:  Displacement  fields  (a)  along  the  a:-axis,  (b)  along  the 
positive  z-axis.  The  particle  velocity  vx  along  the  y- axis  is  nonzero  for  the  integral  solution,  due  to  an  interpolation 
algorithm  used  during  the  Fourier  transform. 


the  mine  location.  The  resonance  remains  at  the  mine,  even  after  the  incident  surface  wave  has  passed  by,  and  causes 
the  surface  wave  to  disperse.  This  resonance  is  due  to  the  trapped  energy  in  between  the  mine  and  the  surface.  For 
the  mine  without  the  air-filled  chamber  (Fig.  9(b)),  no  resonance  occurs  and  the  wave  dispersion  is  weak. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  simulation  are  in  fairly  good  agreement  with  experimental  results.2  A  similar 
resonance  for  the  mine  with  the  air-filled  chamber  is  observed  in  the  experimental  model.  In  the  experimental 
model,  the  resonance  is  stronger  than  in  the  numerical  model,  whereas  in  the  numerical  model  the  reflections  from 
the  mine  are  much  stronger.  These  differences  are  due  to  the  numerical  model  being  two-dimensional,  whereas  the 
experimental  model  is  three-dimensional. 
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Figure  5.  Simple  model  of  the  antipersonnel  mine  TS-50  (a)  with  and  (b)  without  an  air-filled  chamber. 


Figure  6.  Source  excitation:  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  with  a  center  frequency  800  Hz. 

4.  THREE-DIMENSIONAL  NUMERICAL  MODEL 

The  numerical  finite-difference  model  is  currently  being  extended  to  three-dimensions.  A  preliminary  result  is  shown 
in  Fig.  10.  The  particle  velocity  fields  are  plotted  on  the  surfaces  of  a  cube.  The  upper  surface  represents  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  is  modeled  as  a  free  surface.  The  cube  faces  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  represent  cross  sections  of 
the  ground.  A  normal  point  source  is  located  at  ( x,y,z )  =  (0,0,0)  cm.  A  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  is  launched. 
Surface,  shear  and  pressure  waves  are  excited.  As  in  the  two-dimensional  simulation,  head  waves  arise  at  the  free 
surface.  On  the  cross  sections,  propagating  surface,  shear,  pressure  waves  and  head  waves  are  visible,  whereas  on 
the  surface  only  the  surface  waves  and  the  head  waves  can  be  seen. 

5.  CONCLUSIONS 

A  finite-difference  model  has  been  developed  and  implemented  in  two  dimensions.  The  model  has  been  verified  by 
comparison  to  an  analytical  solution.  The  finite  difference  model  has  been  used  to  investigate  the  interaction  of  elastic 
waves  with  a  buried  antipersonnel  mine.  Results  are  obtained  for  a  TS-50  antipersonnel  mine  with  and  without  an 
air-filled  chamber.  For  both  cases,  strong  reflections  are  observed.  For  the  mine  with  the  air-filled  chamber,  a  strong 
resonance  at  the  mine  location  occurs.  This  resonance  is  caused  by  energy  being  trapped  in  between  the  mine  and  the 
surface.  The  results  from  the  numerical  model  are  found  to  be  in  fairly  good  agreement  with  experimental  results. 
A  three-dimensional  model  is  currently  being  developed  and  will  give  further  insight  into  the  wave-mine  interaction 
within  the  ground. 
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Figure  7.  Intensity  plots  of  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  antipersonnel 
mine:  mine  with  air-filled  chamber. 
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Figure  8.  Intensity  plots  of  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  antipersonnel 
mine:  mine  without  air-filled  chamber. 
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Figure  9.  Interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  antipersonnel  mine  TS-50;  waterfall  graph  of  the  particle 
velocity  vy  at  the  surface  for  (a)  a  mine  with  the  air-filled  chamber  and  (b)  a  mine  without  the  air-filled  chamber. 
For  the  mine  with  the  air-filled  chamber,  resonant  vibrations  can  be  seen  at  the  mine  location,  which  are  due  to 
energy  being  trapped  in  between  the  mine  and  the  surface.  P:  pressure  wave;  S:  surface  wave;  SP:  surface  wave 
due  to  pressure  wave;  PS:  pressure  wave  due  to  surface  wave;  rSP:  reflected  surface  wave  due  to  pressure  wave; 
rPS:  reflected  pressure  wave  due  to  surface  wave;  rSS:  reflected  surface  wave  due  to  surface  wave.  The  vertical  axis 
indicates  the  distance  from  the  source. 
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Figure  10.  Propagating  elastic  waves  in  a  three-dimensional  half-space. 
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Figure  7.  Intensity  plots  of  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  antipersonnel 
mine:  mine  with  air-filled  chamber. 
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Figure  8.  Intensity  plots  of  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  antipersonnel 
mine:  mine  without  air-filled  chamber. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  near-field  beamforming  array  is  investigated  for  use  in  a  radar  system  that  is  part  of  a  hybrid  elastic/electromagnetic 
technique  for  detecting  land  mines.  The  radar  is  used  to  measure  the  displacement  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
land  mines  due  to  elastic  waves  in  the  earth.  The  beamforming  array  is  used  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  small  spatial 
resolution  for  the  measurement  of  the  displacement  while  allowing  an  adequate  standoff  distance  for  the  radar.  Both 
theoretical  and  experimental  models  are  developed  to  investigate  the  viability  of  the  beamforming  array. 

Keywords:  Beamforming  Array,  Mine  Detection,  Displacement  Measurement 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

This  work  is  part  of  a  project  in  which  a  land  mine  detection  system  is  being  investigated  that  simultaneously  uses 
both  electromagnetic  and  elastic  waves.1  The  configuration  of  the  system  currently  being  investigated  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  The  system  consists  of  an  electromagnetic  radar  and  an  elastic  wave  source.  An  elastic  wave  is  launched 
into  the  earth,  and  the  elastic  wave  causes  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  mine  to  be  displaced.  The  radar  is  used 
to  measure  the  displacements  and,  thus,  detect  the  mine.  Currently,  the  radar  uses  an  open-ended  waveguide  or 
a  small  horn  as  the  antenna.  The  radar  can  detect  displacements  as  small  as  10-9  m  and  has  a  spatial  resolution 
approximately  2  cm  as  currently  configured.  However,  to  obtain  this  spatial  resolution,  the  antenna  must  be  placed 
within  a  few  centimeters  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  this  work,  we  investigate  the  use  of  a  near-field  beamforming  array  so  that  the  antenna  can  be  placed  farther 
from  the  surface  while  maintaining  sufficiently  small  spatial  resolution.  The  array  can  be  implemented  either  by 
constructing  an  array  of  N  elements  and  recording  the  signal  from  all  of  the  elements  simultaneously  or  by  using  a 
single  element  that  is  scanned  to  construct  a  synthetic  array.  The  most  practical  solution  will  probably  be  to  use  a 
combination  of  these  techniques  and  scan  a  subset  of  the  N-element  array  to  more  quickly  construct  the  synthetic 
array. 

A  theoretical  and  an  experimental  model  has  been  developed  for  the  beamforming  array.  These  models  are  used 
to  examine  the  feasibility  of  the  beamforming  array.  The  theoretical  model  is  based  on  the  integral  equation  method. 
It  simulates  the  signals  received  by  the  antenna  due  to  the  displacement  of  the  surface,  and  the  beamforming  array  is 
implemented  to  reconstruct  the  displacement.  The  experimental  model  consists  of  an  electrodynamic  transducer  to 
generate  elastic  waves,  a  tank  filled  with  damp  sand  to  simulate  the  earth,  simulated  mines,  and  a  radar  to  measure 
the  displacements  of  the  surface  of  the  sand.  The  beamforming  algorithm  is  shown  to  improve  the  resolution  of  both 
the  theoretical  and  experimental  results. 

2.  THEORETICAL  MODEL 

A  schematic  diagram  of  the  theoretical  model  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  array  consists  of  I  x  J  elements  that  are  placed 
at  the  height  h  and  parallel  to  the  x-y  plane.  All  elements  are  assumed  to  be  identical.  To  make  the  model  simple, 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  modeled  as  a  perfect  electric  conducting  plane.  The  displacement  of  the  surface  is  modeled 
as  a  circular  bump  with  a  diameter  D  and  height  Az.  For  the  ith  and  jth  element,  let  us  assume  that  electric  and 
magnetic  current  densities  Js  and  Ms  on  the  aperture  of  the  element  bounded  by  the  surface  s'  are  known,  and  are 
located  at  the  position  R' .  The  position  vector  R'  is  used  to  locate  the  M  x  N  observation  points  on  the  surface 
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Figure  1.  A  system  that  simultaneously  uses  both  elastic  and  electromagnetic  waves  to  detect  buried  land  mines. 


of  the  conductor.  The  electric  field  radiated  by  the  aperture,  ignoring  the  effects  of  the  conducting  surface,  can  be 
expressed  as2 
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where  f  =  ^  and  r  =  \R  —  R'\.  The  total  electric  field  is  then 

&ij{R)  =  &e,ij{R)+Etm,ij(R). 

Since  the  conducting  surface  is  in  the  far-held  of  the  source,  the  magnetic  held  is 

Hjj(R)  =  -s  x  E^R), 
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where  s  =  (radial  unit  vector).  Next,  the  surface  current  density  is  obtained  from  the  tangential  components  of 
the  magnetic  held  on  the  surface.  Since  the  surface  of  the  conductor  is  approximately  planar,  the  surface  current 
density  can  be  approximated  by 

^(R)  =  2zxHk(R).  (5) 

Let  A EJj  (R)  be  the  electric  held  at  the  center  of  the  ith  and  jth  element  due  to  the  current  element  at  the  location 
R.  Then,  the  voltage  received  by  the  ith  and  jth  element  is  given  by 
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where  lij(R)  is  the  vector  effective  height.  Here  the  vector  effective  height  is  used  to  determine  the  voltage  induced 
on  the  open-circuit  terminals  of  the  antenna  from  the  received  held.  The  effective  height  is  determined  from  the 
radiated  held(3)  of  the  antenna3: 
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For  each  element,  the  above  steps  must  be  repeated  to  synthesize  the  beamforming  array. 


Figure  2.  A  schematic  diagram  of  the  theoretical  model 

3.  BEAMFORMING  ALGORITHM 

After  obtaining  the  received  voltage  at  each  element  position,  a  beamforming  algorithm  can  be  applied.  A  schematic 
diagram  of  the  beamforming  array  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  configuration  of  the  array  is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  2 
except  for  the  coordinate  system.  The  location  of  the  element  is  indicated  by  R' ,  and  the  received  voltage  at  each 
element  position  is  known.  The  array  is  focused  at  an  arbitrary  focal  point  located  at  the  position  Rf.  The  received 
voltages  of  the  elements  are  summed  with  the  appropriate  weighting  function  to  focus  the  array  at  the  focal  point. 
The  phase  of  the  weighting  function  is  chosen  so  that  the  voltages  will  add  constructively  by  using  the  conjugate 
focusing  method,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  weighting  function  is  chosen  to  control  the  sidelobe  levels  of  the  array. 
The  output  of  the  array  is  then 


w?/)  =  EE  V^R^WiRf,^')^^,  (8) 

*= i  j= l 

where  W  is  a  window  function  used  to  adjust  the  amplitude  of  the  weighting  function,  and  ctij(Rf)  =  (  — l){phase  of 
A VjjiRf)},  where  AV^(Rf)  =  A E^(Rf)  ■leif(Rf).  We  have  determined  empirically  that  a  Gaussian  window  function 
performs  well: 

W(Rf,R')  =  exp  x  (Rf  -  R')f),  (9) 

where  r  is  a  parameter  used  to  adjust  the  width  of  the  window  function  at  the  50%  drop  point  from  the  peak.  The 
window  function  is  maximum  directly  above  Rf,  \z  x  (Rf  —  ^')|  =  0,  and  it  decreases  with  increasing  distances  from 
this  point. 

Parameters  used  in  the  example  of  the  theoretical  model  are  shown  in  Table  1.  Using  the  procedure  described 
above,  the  surface  displacements  are  calculated  from  the  outputs  of  the  array  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  beamforming  array.  Graphs  of  the  reconstructed  displacement  of  the  conducting  surface  are  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
The  actual  displacement  and  the  displacements  with  and  without  beamforming  are  shown  when  the  array  is  placed 
at  20  cm  and  40  cm  high.  In  these  graphs,  the  displacements  are  plotted  as  a  function  of  x  with  y  =  0.  Here  the 
displacements  are  obtained  by  comparing  the  phase  between  the  data  obtained  with  and  without  the  displacement 
in  the  model.  The  displacement  obtained  without  beamforming  is  not  a  good  replica  of  the  actual  displacement  for 
either  height.  In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  the  beamforming  array  technique  was  used  to  obtain  the  good  image 
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Figure  3.  Beamforming  array  configuration 


Table  1.  Parameters  used  in  the  example 


Array 

65  x  65 

Antenna 

5  cm  x  5  cm  Pyramidal  horn 

Spacing  between  antennas 

0.5A 

Frequency 

8  GHz 

Array  height,  h 

20,  40  cm 

Displacement 

Circular  with  D= 20  cm  and  Az=l  /nn 

Plane 

1.2  m  x  1.2  m 

Observation  points  on  the  surface 

256  points/ A" 

of  the  displacements.  The  raw  data  were  beamformed  for  several  values  of  r.  When  the  raw  data  are  beamformed 
with  appropriate  value  of  r,  the  displacements  are  seen  to  be  a  better  replica  of  the  actual  displacement  than  the 
results  without  beamforming.  The  spatial  resolution  is  seen  to  increase  with  increasing  t,  but  the  sidelobe  levels  also 
increase  with  increasing  r.  Tradeoffs  must  be  made  between  the  spatial  resolution  and  the  sidelobe  levels.4 

Pseudo  color  graphs  of  the  amplitude  of  the  displacement  of  the  surface  are  presented  in  Fig.  5  for  the  entire 
conducting  region.  The  displacements  are  shown  for  the  data  obtained  with  and  without  beamforming  on  a  40dB 
scale.  The  sidelobes  are  clearly  visible  around  the  displacement  in  the  raw  data  for  both  h=20  cm  and  h=40  cm.  The 
sidelobe  levels  increase  when  the  height  of  the  array  increases.  The  top  of  the  displacement  is  seen  to  be  non-uniform 
in  the  raw  data  for  both  heights.  After  beamforming  with  the  appropriate  r,  the  sidelobes  are  seen  to  be  significantly 
reduced,  and  the  top  of  the  displacement  is  seen  to  be  more  uniform. 

4.  EXPERIMENTAL  MODEL 

A  radar  has  been  designed  and  built  to  measure  the  displacements  of  the  surface  of  the  sand  and  the  mine  due  to  the 
elastic  waves.1  Figure  6  is  a  block  diagram  of  the  radar  system.  The  radar  radiates  electromagnetic  waves  that  are 
reflected  off  of  a  vibrating  boundary,  and  the  reflected  waves  are  received  by  the  radar.  A  Homodyne  system  is  used 
to  demodulate  the  signals,  and  the  signals  from  the  I  and  Q  channels  are  used  to  obtain  the  magnitude  and  phase  of 
the  reflected  wave,  which  are  then  used  to  obtain  the  displacement  of  the  surface.  Currently,  the  radar  is  being  used 
in  a  monostatic  mode  and  uses  a  5  cm  x  5  cm  Pyramidal  horn  as  the  antenna.  The  radar  is  operated  at  8  GHz  and 
is  scanned  using  an  x-y  positioner.  The  radar  is  interfaced  to  a  personnel  computer  to  control  the  positioner  and  to 
store  the  measured  data. 


Displacement  (pm)  Displacement  (pm) 
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(b) 


Figure  4.  Reconstruction  of  the  displacement  of  the  surface  :  (a)  h=20  cm,  (b)  h=40  cm. 
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Figure  5.  Pseudo  color  graphs  of  the  displacement  of  the  surface:  (a)  raw  with  h=20  cm,  (b)  raw  with  h=40  cm, 
(c)  beamformed  with  r  =  3.8A  and  h=20  cm,  (d)  beamformed  with  r  =  7.5A  and  h=40  cm. 
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Figure  6.  Radar  system  used  in  the  experimental  model 


Figure  7.  A  schematic  diagram  of  the  experimental  model 


A  schematic  diagram  of  the  experimental  model  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  model  consists  of  a  sandbox  and  a  radar 
which  is  scanned  over  the  surface  of  the  sand  to  implement  a  synthetic  beamforming  array.  The  scanned  area  is  1.2 
m  square.  A  TS-50  anti-personnel  mine  is  buried  at  the  center  of  the  area,  and  the  top  of  the  mine  is  2.5  cm  below 
of  the  surface  of  the  sand.  A  transducer  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  sand  and  used  to  launch  the  elastic  waves 
into  the  sand.  These  elastic  waves  travel  across  the  surface  of  the  sand  and  cause  the  surface  of  the  sand  and  the 
mine  to  be  displaced.  The  radar  is  used  to  measure  the  displacement  of  the  surface  of  the  sand  due  to  the  elastic 
waves.  The  response  of  the  radar  is  measured  on  a  uniform  square  grid  of  discrete  positions  in  the  scanned  region. 
The  grid  consists  of  65  x  65  equally  spaced  points  that  are  spaced  1.875  cm  apart.  The  displacements  of  the  surface 
of  the  sand  were  measured  and  recorded  as  a  function  of  time  at  each  of  these  positions.  Experiments  have  been 
performed  for  three  different  heights  of  the  antenna.  The  antenna  is  placed  at  5  cm,  20  cm,  or  40  cm  high  above  the 
surface  of  the  sand. 


Pseudo  color  graphs  of  the  amplitude  of  the  displacement  of  the  surface  are  shown  in  Fig.  8  for  the  entire  scanned 
region  at  a  single  instant  in  time.  In  these  graphs,  the  elastic  wave  is  traveling  across  the  surface  of  the  sand  from 
the  left  hand  side  to  the  right  hand  side.  These  graphs  show  the  displacements  of  the  surface  at  a  time  at  which 
the  elastic  wave  has  just  passed  the  mine.  A  portion  of  the  wave  is  seen  to  be  scattered  from  the  mine,  and  the 
displacements  are  seen  to  be  biggest  above  the  mine  due  to  a  resonance  that  occurs  at  the  mine  location.  The 
resonance  makes  it  much  easier  to  detect  the  mine.5  The  mine  is  clearly  visible  at  the  center  of  the  scanned  region 
in  all  of  the  graphs.  The  displacements  are  shown  for  the  raw  data  and  for  the  beamformed  data  with  r  =  3.8A  and 
r  =  7.5A  for  h=20  cm  and  h=40  cm,  respectively.  Figures  8(a)-(c)  show  the  raw  measured  data  without  beamforming 
for  three  different  heights  of  the  antenna.  At  a  height  of  5  cm,  the  raw  data  is  a  good  representation  of  the  actual 
displacement  so  that  we  can  compare  this  result  to  the  other  cases.  The  spatial  resolution  becomes  worse  as  the 
height  of  the  radar  is  increased.  Therefore,  the  mine  is  seen  to  appear  much  bigger  than  its  actual  size,  and  some 
artifacts  (si  delobes)  are  observed  around  the  mine. 

The  beamforming  array  has  been  used  to  improve  the  spatial  resolution  for  the  raw  measured  data.  The  beam- 
formed  displacements  are  also  shown  in  Fig.  8(d)  and  (e)  when  h=20  cm  and  h=40  cm.  The  raw  data  was  beamformed 
with  r  =  3.8A  for  h=20  cm  and  with  r  =  7.5A  for  h=40  cm.  In  both  Fig.  8(d)  and  (e),  the  results  are  seen  to  be 
clearly  better  than  the  results  without  beamforming.  Since  the  resolution  has  been  improved,  the  location  and  the 
size  of  the  mine  are  more  evident  in  these  graphs.  Moreover,  the  artifacts  around  the  mine  have  been  significantly 
reduced  after  beamforming. 


5.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  feasibility  of  the  near-field  beamforming  array  has  been  investigated  using  a  theoretical  and  an  experimental 
model.  By  using  the  beamforming  array,  the  spatial  resolution  is  improved  so  that  the  displacement  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  due  to  the  elastic  waves  can  be  measured  when  the  antenna  is  placed  farther  from  the  surface.  However, 
more  work  is  needed  to  understand  the  limitations  of  the  beamforming  array. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  hybrid  technique  has  been  developed  that  uses  both  electromagnetic  and  elastic  waves  in  a  synergistic 
manner  to  detect  buried  land  mines.  The  system  consists  of  a  moving  electromagnetic  radar  and  a  stationary 
elastic-wave  source.  The  source  generates  elastic  waves  in  the  earth.  These  waves  interact  with  the  buried  mine 
and  cause  both  the  mine  and  the  earth  to  be  displaced.  Because  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  mine  are  different 
from  those  of  the  earth,  the  displacements  in  the  region  of  interaction  are  distinct  from  those  associated  with  the 
free-field  propagation  of  the  waves.  The  radar  is  used  to  detect  these  displacements  and,  thus,  the  mine.  Initial 
investigations  have  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  this  scheme  under  controlled  conditions.  The  current 
experimental  effort  is  focused  on  understanding  and  overcoming  the  issues  associated  with  using  the  system  in 
field  conditions. 

Keywords:  land  mine,  mine  detection,  acoustic,  ground  penetrating  radar,  GPR 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Seismic/elastic  techniques  show  considerable  promise  for  the  reliable  detection  of  all  types  of  buried  mines, 
even  low-metal  anti-personnel  mines.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  mines  have  mechanical  properties  that  are 
significantly  different  from  soils  and  typical  forms  of  clutter.  For  example,  the  shear  wave  velocity  is 
approximately  20  times  higher  in  the  explosive  and  the  plastics  used  in  typical  mines  than  in  the  surrounding  soil. 
In  addition,  mines  are  complex  mechanical  structures  with  a  flexible  case,  a  trigger  assembly,  air  pockets,  etc. 
The  complex  structure  gives  rise  to  structural  resonances,  non-linear  interactions,  and  other  phenomenology  that 
is  atypical  for  both  naturally  occurring  and  man-made  forms  of  clutter.  Thus,  this  phenomenology  can  be  used  to 
distinguish  a  mine  from  clutter. 

A  system  has  been  developed  at  Georgia  Tech  that  uses  a  radar  based  displacement  sensor  for  the  local 
measurement  of  seismic  displacements  without  physically  contacting  the  soil  surface  [1-3].  The  non-contact 
nature  of  this  sensor  makes  the  system  capable  of  interrogating  the  soil  surface  near  or  immediately  above  a  mine. 
This  substantially  increases  the  measurable  effects  of  the  mine’s  presence  over  schemes  which  rely  on  elastic 
waves  scattered  by  the  mine  to  propagate  to  a  remote  sensor  location.  Figure  1  depicts  the  present  system 
configuration.  The  system  consists  of  the  electromagnetic  radar  and  the  seismic  source.  The  source  (an 
electrodynamic  shaker  coupled  to  the  ground  by  a  narrow  foot)  preferentially  generates  an  elastic  surface 
(Rayleigh)  wave  in  the  earth.  The  Rayleigh  wave  causes  both  the  mine  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be 
displaced  as  it  propagates  past  the  mine.  Since  the  amplitude  of  Rayleigh  wave  displacements  decreases 
exponentially  with  depth,  only  the  soil  near  the  surface  is  interrogated  for  the  presence  of  mines.  The  depth  of  soil 
which  is  examined  is  a  function  of  the  frequency  of  the  source.  For  typical  mine  depths  and  sizes,  this  is  in  the  100 
to  1 ,000  Hz  range.  The  motion  of  the  mine  is  different  from  the  surrounding  soil,  because  the  elastic  properties  of 
the  mine  are  quite  different  than  those  of  soil.  The  displacement  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  when  a  mine  is  present 
is  different  than  when  it  is  not  present  because  of  the  local  and  propagating  waves  scattered  by  the  mine.  The 


electromagnetic  radar  is  used  to  detect  these  displacements  and,  thus,  the  mine.  This  idea  of  using  elastic  and 
electromagnetic  waves  synergistically  has  been  proposed  previously  [4-6],  but  it  has  not  been  seriously 
investigated  until  now. 

The  radar  based  displacement  sensor  has  been  designed  and  built  to  measure  small  vibrations  of  the  soil  and 
the  mine.  The  sensor  radiates  electromagnetic  waves  toward  the  earth.  These  waves  are  reflected  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  the  mine,  where  they  are  amplitude  and  phase  modulated  by  the  transient  displacements  of  the 
earth  and  the  mine.  The  reflected  waves  are  received  and  demodulated.  The  resulting  demodulated  signals  are 
proportional  to  the  surface  displacement.  The  radar  can  measure  vibrations  as  small  as  1  nm  ( 1  O'9  m)  as  currently 
configured.  The  end  of  the  wave  guide  (which  functions  for  both  transmit  and  receive)  illuminates  an  area  on  the 
earth’s  surface  comparable  to  its  own  cross  section  (1cm  x  2  cm)  over  which  the  displacement  is  integrated. 


Figure  1:  Diagram  of  the  hybrid  elastic  and  electromagnetic  mine  detection  system. 


The  system  is  currently  being  studied  in  a  laboratory  scale  experimental  model.  The  model,  which  is  depicted 
in  figure  2,  consists  of  a  wedge  shaped  tank  filled  with  over  50  tons  of  damp  compacted  sand  to  simulate  soil.  The 
seismic  source  is  located  near  the  tip  of  the  wedge  and  is  bi-directive  toward  the  search  area  and  the  back  wall. 
Simulated  mines,  inert  mines,  and  clutter,  such  as  rocks  and  sticks,  are  buried  within  a  2  m  x  2m  region  in  the 
center  of  the  tank.  The  radar  can  be  scanned  above  this  region  with  a  three  degree  of  freedom  positioner  fixed 
above  the  tank. 


Figure  2:  Experimental  model  for  mine  detection 
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Previously  presented  work  with  this  experimental  model  and  a  previous  experimental  model  has  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  the  elastic  /  electromagnetic  mine  detection  concept  [7],  Current  efforts  with  the  model  have 
focused  on  resolving  critical  issues  for  the  refinement  of  the  concept  into  a  field  operable  mine  detection  system. 
Recent  experimental  work  has  sought  to  answer  the  following  questions:  Does  the  presence  of  clutter  and  other 
targets  unacceptably  degrade  system  performance?  Does  surface  vegetation  degrade  the  radar  sensor’s 
performance  to  make  mine  imaging  impossible?  Is  the  current  100  to  1000  Hz  frequency  range  used  in  the  system 
sufficient  for  the  expected  range  of  mine  burial  depths?  Can  the  same  system  configuration  and  parameters  be 
used  for  the  detection  of  both  anti-personnel  (AP)  and  anti-tank  (AT)  mines?  Can  a  source  be  constructed  which 
can  be  translated  along  with  the  sensor  for  continuous  rather  than  incremental  scanning? 

2.  EFFECTS  OF  BURIED  CLUTTER  AND  MULTIPLE  TARGETS 

The  primary  detection  cues  used  for  all  of  the  AP  mine  types  which  have  been  studied  in  the  experimental 
model  have  been  resonances  of  the  mine  case,  trigger  mechanism,  and  overlying  soil  [6-8],  These  are  excited  by 
the  passage  of  the  Rayleigh  wave  and  characterized  by  large  displacements  which  persist  after  the  passage  of  the 
incident  pulse.  Although  mines  exhibiting  resonances  scatter  a  larger  propagating  wave  field  than  similarly  sized 
non-resonant  objects,  the  most  pronounced  feature  of  the  field  scattered  by  these  mines  is  its  mostly  local  nature. 
This  appears  to  result  from  a  mostly  reactive  soil  loading.  For  the  mine  types  studied  thus  far,  the  localized 
resonant  motion  has  been  an  excellent  indicator  of  a  mine’s  location  and  extent. 

Imaging  of  mines  from  multiple  surface  displacement  measurements  can  be  done  in  many  ways.  The  current 
imaging  scheme  involves  a  multi-step  process  which  filters  forward  travelling  waves  (those  components  directed 
away  from  the  source)  out  of  the  data  in  the  wavenumber  domain  leaving  the  reflected  waves  and  a  portion  of  the 
non-propagating  waves.  The  energy  in  these  remaining  waves  at  times  near  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  incident 
wave  is  assigned  to  each  measurement  point  forming  an  image.  While  there  is  certainly  room  for  refinement  of 
this  algorithm,  it  does  provide  an  objective  method  for  the  generation  of  mine  field  images  which  seem  to 
incoiporate  the  subjective  observations  of  resonant  mine  behavior.  Unlike  background  subtraction,  this  algorithm 
does  not  rely  on  information  which  would  be  unavailable  to  a  mine  detection  system  operating  in  the  field.  It  is 
therefore,  a  reasonable  (but  not  a  certain)  candidate  for  use  in  a  field  ready  system.  Previous  work  has  shown  that 
this  technique  can  be  used  to  image  several  types  of  AP  mines  and  distinguish  them  from  non-resonant  buried 
clutter  [7,9]. 

An  experiment  was  performed  to  address  the  issue  of  imaging  a  minefield  containing  multiple  candidate  mine 
targets,  some  actual  and  some  false.  For  this  study,  the  false  targets  were  four  mine-sized  rocks.  The  actual  targets 
were  four  inert  AP  mines  of  different  types  and  one  radar  mine  simulant.  The  5  mines  and  4  rocks  were  buried  at 
depths  of  one  to  three  centimeters  within  a  120  cm  by  80  cm  search  area.  The  layout  of  this  experiment  and  the 
relative  scale  of  the  buried  objects  is  shown  in  figure  3.  The  goal  was  to  determine  whether  the  presence  of  the 
false  targets  or  the  scattered  fields  of  the  actual  targets  would  obscure  the  apparent  size  or  location  of  any  of  the 
actual  targets  in  the  image  which  could  be  formed  of  the  minefield.  Also  of  concern  was  the  potential  that 
multiple  scattering  would  produce  ghost  images  of  some  of  the  mines  or  that  the  signatures  of  the  most 
identifiable  AP  mines  (the  TS-50  and  VS-50)  might  dictate  the  dynamic  range  of  the  resulting  image  so  as  to 
mask  the  presence  of  the  least  identifiable  mines  (the  M-14  and  SIM-9).  The  image  formed  of  this  search  area  is 
shown  in  figure  4.  It  is  clear  from  the  figure  that  all  5  mine  locations  have  been  correctly  depicted  and  that  no 
false  images  were  generated.  The  image  of  the  VS-50  mine  has  been  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  butterfly 
mine  which  was  buried  behind  it.  This  is  an  artifact  of  the  technique  used  to  filter  out  the  forward  traveling  waves 
and  can  be  fixed  by  improving  the  imaging  algorithm.  It  is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the  elastic  /  electrodynamic 
system  that  false  targets  could  have  been  selected  that  would  have  been  problematic  for  this  type  of  imaging. 
Rocks  were  selected  because  they  are  naturally  occurring  and  ubiquitous.  Resonant  false  targets  are  neither  and 
should,  therefore,  not  constitute  an  unacceptable  false  alarm  rate. 
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Figure  3:  Mines  and  rocks  in  buried  clutter  experiment 


Figure  4:  Image  formed  of  minefield  in  buried  clutter  experiment 
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3.  TRANSLUCENT  SURFACE  COVER 


In  early  testing  of  the  elastic  /  electromagnetic  mine  detection  system,  the  surface  of  the  soil  surrogate  used  in 
the  experiments  was  maintained  level,  smooth,  and  bare.  This  provided  the  radar  sensor  with  a  seismically 
modulated  EM  reflection  from  the  surface  that  was  nearly  optimal  (large  and  uncorrupted).  In  the  field,  the 
surface  will  be  rough  and  lie  under  some  type  of  ground  cover.  The  ability  of  the  system  sensor  to  see  through 
common  surface  cover  such  as  grass  or  light  vegetation  is  essential  for  practical  system  operation.  Some  types  of 
ground  cover,  obviously,  will  be  opaque  to  the  radar’s  interrogation  signal.  These  will  require  special 
consideration  and  possibly  an  alternate  sensor  design.  Standing  water  is  an  example  of  such  a  problematic  case.  In 
general,  vegetation  is  likely  to  be  translucent  to  the  radar  sensor  with  a  portion  of  the  EM  reflection  originating  in 
the  vegetation  and  the  remainder  coming  from  the  surface  below.  The  signal  which  is  reflected  from  the 
vegetation  can  corrupt  the  total  return  in  two  ways.  First,  it  will  reduce  the  electromagnetic  signal  component 
reflected  from  the  surface.  This  will  reduce  the  level  of  the  measured  displacement  signal.  Second,  any  motion  of 
the  vegetation  will  produce  an  additional  modulation  of  the  carrier  unrelated  to  the  motion  of  the  underlying 
surface.  This  will  increase  the  effective  noise  floor.  To  test  the  ability  to  penetrate  surface  cover,  pine  straw  was 
selected  both  for  the  convenience  of  its  application  and  because  it  is  a  commonly  occurring  ground  covering.  In 
the  experiment,  a  2.3  cm  layer  of  pine  straw  was  spread  over  the  surface  beneath  which  a  TS-50  AP  mine  was 
buried  along  with  4  mine  sized  rocks  and  two  sticks.  The  layout  of  this  experiment  can  be  seen  in  figure  5. 


Figure  5:  Surface  Vegetation  Experimental  Setup 


Figure  6  shows  the  image  formed  from  the  pine  straw  covered  surface.  The  location  and  extent  of  the  TS50 
mine  are  apparent.  There  is  less  contrast  in  this  image  than  for  similar  images  formed  in  the  absence  of  surface 
covering.  An  examination  of  the  time  domain  signals  which  contribute  to  the  image  reveals  that  the  dominant 
effect  of  the  pine  straw  was  to  force  an  increase  in  the  seperation  between  the  antenna  and  the  ground’s  surface 
which  resulted  in  a  reduced  signal  level  and  a  loss  of  some  spatial  resolution.  When  this  is  corrected  for,  the  only 
direct  effect  of  the  surface  cover  that  can  be  observed  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  spatial  noise  floor  (signal 
variability  with  range).  This  is  attributable  to  variations  in  the  received  EM  surface  reflection  which  is  reduced  by 
up  to  6  dB  when  the  pine  straw  is  present. 
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Figure  6:  Image  Formed  of  Pine  Straw  Covered  Mine  Field 

4.  MINE  SIZE  AND  DEPTH  RANGE  OF  DETECTABILITY 

There  are  two  ranges  of  mine  size  and  burial  depth  which  are  of  concern  for  the  mine  detection  problem.  The 
first  of  these  is  for  AP  mines  which  are  typically  a  few  hundred  milliliters  in  volume  and  buried  such  that  the 
mine  trigger  is  a  few  centimeters  below  the  soil  surface.  AP  mines  were  the  focus  of  most  of  the  early  work  on  the 
elastic/  electromagnetic  mine  detection  system  because  they  are  usually  perceived  as  a  more  difficult  problem. 
The  efficacy  of  a  system  like  this  for  AP  mine  detection  does  not,  however,  automatically  imply  success  in  the 
detection  of  AT  mines.  These  mines  are  typically  several  liters  in  volume  and  have  burial  depths  up  to  a  few 
decimeters.  Since  Rayleigh  waves  penetrate  the  surface  to  a  depth  proportional  to  their  wavelength  it  is  likely  that 
lower  frequencies  would  be  required  for  the  detection  of  AT  mines.  Since  the  detection  of  AP  mines  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  resonances  of  the  mines,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  AT  mine  problem  is  simply  a  direct  scaling  of  the  AP 
mine  imaging  technique.  This  would  imply  a  system  bandwidth  down  to  10  or  20  Hz  which  is  not  possible  with 
the  current  experimental  model,  but  should  be  possible  in  a  system  that  operates  in  the  field.  Currently,  the 
operating  band  of  the  system  (100-  1 ,000  Hz)  is  dictated  by  source  response,  ambient  noise,  and  reverberation  in 
the  experimental  model  at  low  frequencies.  Attenuation  in  the  soil  surrogate  limits  the  bandwidth  at  high 
frequencies. 

Two  types  of  inert  AT  mines  were  tested:  VS-1.6  and  VS-2.2.  These  mines  are  shown  in  figure  7  along  with  a 
TS-50  AP  mine  for  size  comparison.  Both  AT  mines  have  plastic  cases  and  spring  loaded  piston  triggers.  The 
triggers  are  considerably  stiffer  than  those  on  the  AP  mines  which  were  previously  tested.  The  results  for  both 
mines  were  quite  similar.  Figures  8  and  9  show  seismograms  generated  by  one-dimensional  scans  over  the  two 
AT  mines  as  a  function  of  mine  burial  depth.  The  data  was  processed  in  a  slightly  different  way  from  the  AP  mine 
scans  in  that  the  pulse  shape  which  was  used  had  a  center  frequency  that  was  an  octave  lower  (225  Hz  as  opposed 
to  450  Hz  for  the  AP  mine  scans).  The  experimental  data  used  to  reconstruct  either  pulse  response  are  identical. 
The  difference  is  in  the  post  processing.  Both  processing  techniques  could  be  used  simultaneously.  The  pulse  with 
the  lower  center  frequency  was  chosen  for  the  AT  mine  in  order  to  emphasize  the  effects  of  the  spectral 
components  which  penetrated  the  soil  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  interact  with  the  mine. 
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From  data  in  figures  8  and  9  the  presence  of  the  mine  is  apparent  up  to  a  depth  of  about  10  cm.  Above  the 
mine,  an  amplification  of  the  incident  can  be  observed  at  2,  4,  and  6  cm  depths.  Propagating  waves  that  have  been 
reflected  from  the  mines  are  clearly  apparent  at  4  and  6  cm  depths.  The  strength  of  the  reflected  field  at  these 
depths  appears  to  be  inversely  related  to  the  duration  of  the  localized  motion  above  the  mine  which  indicates  that 
the  radiation  of  Rayleigh  waves  may  constitute  a  significant  source  of  damping  for  the  mine  motion.  There  is  also 
evidence  of  dispersion  in  the  soil  layer  above  the  mine:  the  leading  edge  of  the  incident  signal  is  clearly  delayed 
as  it  passes  above  the  mine  and  the  pulse  shape  and  arrival  time  well  beyond  the  mine  are  quite  different  than  they 
are  at  the  same  location  for  the  no  mine  case. 


Figure  7:  Size  Comparison  of  AT  Mines  and  AP  Mine 
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Figure  8:  1-D  Scans  of  VS  2.2  AT  Mine  at  Various  Depths 
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Figure  9:  1-D  Scans  of  VS  1.6  AT  Mine  at  Various  Depths 


In  the  seismograms  of  figure  8  there  is  very  little  sign  of  the  AT  mine  at  the  1 1  cm  burial  depth.  Its  presence  is, 
however,  much  more  apparent  if  the  forward  travelling  waves  are  removed  from  the  seismograms.  This  is  because 
the  forward  travelling  waves  are  the  dominant  component  of  the  receive  signal  but  are  only  slightly  effected  by 
the  presence  of  the  mine.  In  contrast,  the  smaller  reverse  propagating  and  standing  waves  are  related  almost 
entirely  to  the  mine  and  other  scatters  in  the  search  area.  The  seismograms  of  figures  10  and  1 1  demonstrate  this. 
These  have  been  generated  by  filtering  the  forward  propagating  components  out  of  the  data  depicted  in  figures  8 
and  9.  A  gain  factor,  which  is  proportional  to  mine  depth,  has  been  applied  to  force  the  traces  onto  comparable 
vertical  scales.  In  the  imaging  process,  where  target  depth  is  unknown,  a  logarithmic  scale  is  used  for  this 
purpose.  Where  no  mine  was  present  the  gain  factor  for  the  deepest  corresponding  burial  was  used  to  demonstrate 
the  effective  noise  floor  of  this  technique.  These  figures  demonstrate  that,  using  the  current  system  and  model,  an 
AT  mine  could  be  imaged  to  a  depth  of  1 0  or  1 1  centimeters  without  substantial  computational  effort.  This  is,  by 
no  means  a  limit  on  the  detection  technique.  The  spectral  content  of  the  incident  and  the  processing  technique 
could  be  improved  to  extend  this  further.  Acausal  artifacts  of  the  filtering  operation  which  elongate  the  mine 
signature  can  be  seen  in  the  filtered  seismograms.  This  is  clearly  one  area  in  which  the  algorithm  can  be 
improved.  The  artifacts  appear  as  wavefronts  that  originate  at  the  mine  but  arrive  instantaneously  in  the  region 
behind  the  mine.  Similar  artifacts  in  the  direction  of  the  source  are  obscured  by  the  Rayleigh  wave  reflected  by  the 
mine.  Conceptually  these  should  be  precluded  by  the  processing  algorithm  but  the  arise  because  of  the  spatial 
windowing  of  the  scan  region  and  the  abrupt  edge  of  the  filtering  function  in  the  wavenumber  domain. 

In  order  to  test  the  feasibility  of  imaging  a  deeply  buried  AT  mine  a  2-dimensional  scan  was  performed  with 
the  VS- 1.6  buried  11  cm  deep.  The  imaging  technique  was  identical  to  that  used  for  the  AP  mines,  but 
incorporated  the  lower  center  frequency  pulse.  The  image  which  was  formed  is  depicted  in  figure  12.  The  location 
and  extent  of  the  mine  are  apparent  in  this  image.  There  is  considerably  more  smearing  of  this  image  than  for 
those  formed  of  the  AP  mines.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  processing  artifacts  and,  in  part,  to  relatively  large 
propagating  wave  reflections  associated  with  the  AT  mine. 
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Figure  12:  Image  of  VS- 1.6  AT  Mine  Buried  1 1  cm  Deep 


5.  SCANNABLE  SEISMIC  WAVE  SOURCE 

The  electrodynamic  shaker,  which  is  currently  being  used  as  a  seismic  source,  was  selected  for  its 
compatibility  with  the  experimental  model.  It  provides  a  large  broadband  seismic  excitation  and  does  not  couple 
energy  into  the  sensor  by  any  path  other  than  the  propagation  of  elastic  waves  through  the  ground.  In  this  regard, 
it  has  been  extremely  well  suited  to  the  design  of  system  components  and  the  evaluation  of  system  capabilities.  It 
may,  however,  not  be  the  best  source  design  for  a  system  which  will  operate  in  the  field. 

For  a  field  operable  mine  detection  system  the  seismic  source  needs  to  be  relocated  in  either  discrete 
increments  or  continuously  during  the  search  process.  A  reproducible  source  to  surface  coupling  at  each 
transmitting  location  is  a  desirable  feature  of  such  a  source  because  it  obviates  the  need  to  compute  an  additional 
transfer  function  in  order  to  assemble  a  minefield  image.  The  current  seismic  source  is  difficult  and  time 
consuming  to  move.  It  also  does  not  generate  a  surface  wave  that  is  entirely  reproducible  when  the  source 
relocated.  This  has  been  observed  even  in  the  benign  environment  of  the  laboratory  experimental  model.  The 
shaker  design  could  be  modified  for  use  in  a  field  operable  system  if  the  source  were  coupled  to  the  ground 
through  a  rolling  point  of  contact.  This  design  has  yet  to  be  explored  experimentally,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  option.  Several  alternative  source  designs  have  been  proposed.  The  simplest  of  these  are  currently  being 
tested  in  the  experimental  model. 

Other  authors  have  noticed  that  it  is  possible  to  couple  roughly  a  thousand  times  more  energy  into  soils  from 
airborne  sound  than  the  large  density  mismatch  at  the  air  soil  interface  would  indicate.  This  is,  in  part,  because  the 
elastic  wave  speeds  in  typical  soils  are  considerably  lower  than  the  sound  speed  in  air.  Although,  this  observation 
seems  promising  for  the  system  under  development,  an  unfortunate  consequence  of  the  low  propagation  speeds  is 
that  soils  excited  by  airborne  sound  respond  in  a  locally  reactive  way  to  the  excitation  [10].  This,  by  implication, 
precludes  the  effective  generation  of  Rayleigh  waves  (which  propagate  only  along  the  soil  surface)  with  airborne 
sound.  In  order  to  overcome  this  apparent  limitation  a  surface  excitation  is  required  with  substantial  non-radiating 
wavenumber  components  in  the  air  above  the  soil.  This  can  be  accomplished  if  the  soil  surface  is  in  the  near  field 
of  an  aero-acoustic  source. 
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The  experimental  aero-acoustic  seismic  source  is  a  10”  moving  coil  loudspeaker  which  is  suspended  1  to  3cm 
above  the  surface  of  the  sand.  Initial  testing  indicates  that  the  speaker  must  be  well  within  a  seismic  wavelength 
of  the  surface  to  effectively  couple  energy  into  the  Rayleigh  wave.  At  large  distances  from  the  surface  there  is  no 
angle  of  incidence  at  which  the  airborne  wave  can  match  the  phase  velocity  of  the  much  slower  Rayleigh  wave. 
Measurable  displacements  can  still  be  excited  at  these  large  separations,  but  they  are  due  almost  entirely  to  energy 
coupling  into  downward  directed  compressional  waves.  The  trace  velocity  measured  for  the  pulse  along  the 
surface  under  these  circumstances  is  exactly  the  propagation  speed  in  air.  Figure  10  shows  a  seismogram  of 
arrivals  generated  by  translating  the  aero-acoustic  source  at  a  height  1  cm  above  the  soil  surface  with  respect  to  a 
fixed  accelerometer  receiver  for  aim  transit.  The  spectrum  of  the  received  signals  is  comparable  to  that  obtained 
using  the  surface-coupled  shaker  source  although  colored  toward  the  lower  frequencies.  The  displacements  are 
within  the  measurable  range  of  the  existing  radar  based  sensor  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  they  could 
be  made  comparable  to  the  current  shaker  source  had  a  more  powerful  aero-acoustic  source  been  used.  Generally, 
the  aero-acoustic  source  is  more  effective  at  lower  frequencies  because  of  the  relatively  large  area  beneath  the 
speaker  to  which  a  uniform  excitation  can  be  applied.  An  accelerometer  was  used  for  these  measurements  rather 
than  the  radar  sensor  because  it  provides  an  absolute  measure  of  displacement.  Backside  motion  introduced  by 
either  mechanical  or  airborne  acoustic  coupling  directly  into  the  radar  sensor  is  problematic  for  this  sort  of 
measurement  and  will  be  addressed  in  future  work. 

In  addition  to  the  two  source  designs  mentioned  above  many  other  seismic  sources  are  under  consideration  for 
the  field  operable  system.  These  include  thermoelastic  laser  and  microwave  sources,  air  and  water  jets,  electrical 
arc  sources,  and  ultrasonic  parametric  sources.  Each  of  these  options  have  intrinsic  tradeoffs  when  compared  with 
other  designs.  The  laser,  for  example,  would  allow  for  very  large  standoff  distances  from  the  earth’s  surface  but 
would  be  substantially  more  expensive  and  less  powerful  than  the  sources  considered  here. 


Figure  13:  Rayleigh  Wave  Generated  with  an  Aero-Acoustic  Source 
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6.  CONCLUSIONS 


The  elastic  /  electromagnetic  land  mine  detection  technique  has  been  tested  under  laboratory  conditions  which 
mimic  a  variety  of  realistic  mine  detection  scenarios.  None  of  these  conditions  appear  to  be  significant  hurdles  for 
the  development  of  a  field  operable  mine  detection  system. 

A  prototype  mine  detection  system  has  been  demonstrated  which  is  capable  of  detecting  inert  AP  and  AT 
mines  and  distinguishing  them  from  buried  clutter.  The  efficacy  of  the  system  has  been  demonstrated  over  a  range 
of  anticipated  burial  depths  with  both  bare  ground  and  ground  covered  with  thin  vegetation.  It  has  been  shown 
that  multiple  mine  targets  in  close  proximity  do  not  pose  a  significant  imaging  problem.  A  Rayleigh  wave  source 
has  been  successfully  tested  which  does  not  require  direct  ground  contact  and  can  be  scanned  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  field  operations.  Integration  of  the  new  source  into  the  detection  system,  evaluation  of  alternative 
source  and  sensor  designs,  testing  additional  mine  types,  and  addressing  problematic  operating  environments  will 
be  the  focus  of  future  work  on  the  development  of  the  system. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  three-dimensional  finite-difference  model  for  elastic  waves  in  the  ground  has  been  developed  and  implemented. 
The  model  is  used  to  investigate  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  buried  land  mines.  When  elastic  waves  interact 
with  a  buried  mine,  a  strong  resonance  occurs  at  the  mine  location.  The  resonance  can  be  used  to  enhance  the  mine’s 
signature  and  to  distinguish  the  mine  from  clutter.  Results  are  presented  for  a  single  mine  buried  in  the  ground  and 
several  mines  in  the  presence  of  clutter.  The  predictions  of  the  numerical  model  are  in  fairly  good  agreement  with 
experimental  results. 

Keywords:  land  mine  detection,  elastic,  acoustic,  FDTD,  finite-difference 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

A  new  technique  is  being  investigated  at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  in  which  buried  land  mines  are  located 
by  using  both  elastic  (acoustic)  and  electromagnetic  waves  in  a  synergistic  manner. 1-3  Here,  elastic  waves  interact 
with  a  buried  land  mine  and  cause  the  mine  and  the  surface  above  the  mine  to  vibrate.  An  electromagnetic  radar 
records  the  vibrations  and,  thus,  detects  the  mine.  During  the  process  of  developing  the  elastic/electromagnetic 
sensor,  a  major  part  has  been  the  implementation  of  a  numerical  model  which  simulates  the  interaction  of  the  elastic 
waves  with  the  buried  land  mines.4 

The  numerical  model  is  based  on  the  finite-difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  method.  The  equation  of  motion  and 
the  stress-strain  relation,  together  with  a  constitutive  relation,  form  a  set  of  first-order  partial  differential  equations 
that  completely  describes  the  elastic  wave  motion  in  a  medium.  Introducing  finite  differences,  this  set  of  equations 
can  be  discretized  and  adapted  to  the  finite-difference  time-domain  modeling  scheme.  Assuming  that  the  field  is 
known  at  one  initial  time  to,  this  numerical  scheme  is  used  to  determine  the  field  values  at  later  times  t  >  to. 

The  finite-difference  model  has  been  implemented  in  two  and  three  dimensions.  The  solution  space  is  discretized 
and  a  staggered  finite-difference  grid  is  introduced.  The  grid  is  surrounded  by  a  perfectly  matched  layer,  that  absorbs 
the  outward  traveling  waves  and,  thus,  models  the  infinite  extend  of  the  solution  space.  The  finite-difference  model 
has  been  implemented  in  a  fully  parallel  fashion.  The  computations  for  this  paper’s  results  have  been  performed 
both  on  a  Cray  T3E  parallel  supercomputer  located  at  the  ERDC  Massively  Shared  Resource  Center  in  Vicksburg, 
Mississppi,  and  on  a  Beowulf  PC  cluster  located  at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  The  Beowulf  cluster  has 
been  developed  and  built  especially  for  the  model  described  in  this  paper. 

The  numerical  model  has  been  very  helpful  for  explaining  and  understanding  the  experimental  results.  The 
numerical  model  bears  several  advantages  over  the  experimental  model.  With  the  numerical  model,  it  is  possible  to 
visualize  the  elastic  wave  motion  within  the  ground,  whereas  with  the  experimental  model  only  the  wave  fields  on 
the  surface  can  be  observed.  Furthermore,  no  noise  is  present  in  the  numerical  model,  and  material  parameters  can 
be  adjusted  easily. 
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Results  obtained  with  the  three-dimensional  model  are  presented  in  this  paper.  In  Sec.  3.1,  the  propagation  of 
a  Rayleigh  surface  wave  is  shown  as  measured  experimentally  and  computed  numerically.  The  surface  wave  is  seen 
to  disperse  as  it  propagates  along  the  surface.  The  same  effect  can  be  also  modeled  numerically.  In  Sec.  3.2,  the 
interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  anti-personnel  mine  is  shown.  In  both  experiment  and  numerical  model,  a 
strong  resonance  is  observed  at  the  mine  location.  Finally,  in  Sec.  3.3,  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  several 
buried  mines  in  the  presence  of  clutter  is  described. 

2.  THREE-DIMENSIONAL  NUMERICAL  MODEL 

In  a  realistic  setting,  one  or  several  mines  are  buried  in  the  ground,  surrounded  and  covered  by  various  kinds  of 
clutter.  To  approximate  these  conditions,  experiments  have  been  performed  with  mines  buried  in  a  large  sand 
box.1  In  these  experiments,  elastic  waves  are  launched  by  an  electrodynamic  transducer  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  waves  propagate  along  the  surface  and  interact  with  the  buried  land  mines.  To  study  these  mine-wave 
interactions,  a  three-dimensional  finite-difference  model  has  been  developed. 

2.1.  Finite-Difference  Model 

Figure  1  shows  the  three-dimensional  finite-difference  model.  To  reasonably  simplify  the  model,  the  ground  is  assumed 
to  be  linear,  isotropic  and  lossless.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  modeled  as  a  free-surface,  a  Perfectly  Matched  Layer 
terminates  the  solution  space  at  the  remaining  grid  edges  and  absorbs  the  outward  traveling  waves.  The  solution 
space  is  discretized  using  a  staggered  finite-difference  grid.5 
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Figure  1.  Three-dimensional  finite-difference  model;  (a)  lay-out,  (b)  finite-difference  cell. 


The  elastic  wave  motion  in  solids  is  described  by  a  set  of  fundamental  partial-differential  equations:  the  equation 
of  motion  relating  the  particle  velocity  vector  and  the  mechanic  stress  tensor,  the  strain- velocity  relation  and  the 
elastic  constitutive  relation.  Combining  these  equations,  a  first-order  system  of  equations  is  obtained  describing 
the  elastic  wave  fields  entirely  in  terms  of  the  particle  velocity  and  the  mechanic  stress.  In  three  dimensions,  three 
unknown  velocity  components  and  six  unknown  stress  tensor  components  arise. 

For  the  numerical  finite-difference  model,  the  derivatives  of  the  partial  differential  equations  are  approximated 
by  finite-differences.  The  finite-difference  algorithm  shall  be  explained  by  deriving  the  update  equations  for  the  x- 
component  of  the  particle  velocity,  vx,  (from  the  first  component  of  the  equation  of  motion)  and  for  the  longitudinal 
stress  component,  txx  (from  the  combined  strain- velocity  and  constitutive  relation).  Update  equations  for  the  other 
field  components  can  be  derived  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  first-order  system  of  equations  consists  of  nine  linear  independent  equations  for  the  three  unknown  velocity 
vector  components  vx,  vv  and  vz ,  and  the  six  stress  tensor  components  txx,  tv y,  tzz,  ryz ,  txz  and  Txy.  The  equations 
can  be  written  out  as 
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where  A  and  / 1  are  Lame’s  constants  and  describe  the  isotropic  solid,  and  p  is  the  material  density  of  the  medium. 

Taking  Eq.  (1)  and  Eq.  (4),  the  update  equations  for  the  particle  velocity  vx  and  the  longitudinal  stress  txx  are 
derived.  Introducing  finite-differences  in  space  and  time,  the  partial-differential  equations  are  discretized: 
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Here,  the  capital  letters  mark  the  numerical  value  of  the  correspondent  field  component  at  a  discrete  location  in 
space  and  time.  For  example,  Vx+0'5{i,j  —  0.5,  k  —  0.5)  stands  for  the  numerical  value  of  the  particle  velocity  vx  at 
( x,y,Z )  =  (iAx,  (j  —  0.5)A y,  (k  —  0.5)A2)  at  time  t  =  (l  +  0.5)At.  Knowing  Vx~°"‘\  /'( and  Tlxz,  Eq.  (10)  can 
be  solved  for  K(!+0'5,  i.e.  for  the  particle  velocity  at  the  incremented  time  t  =  (l  +  0.5) A t: 
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Similarly,  T S'1  is  obtained  from  Eq.  (11): 
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In  the  same  manner,  discrete  update  equations  can  be  obtained  for  all  field  components.6 

The  discretization  leads  to  the  characteristic  finite-difference  grid.  In  this  grid,  the  field  components  are  staggered 
in  space  and  time.  The  finite-difference  grid  can  be  thought  of  as  being  comprised  of  basis  cells.  The  three-dimensional 
basis  cell  for  the  elastodynamic  case  resembles  strongly  the  three-dimensional  basis  cell  for  electromagnetic  finite- 
difference  modeling,  the  so-called  Fee-cell.7  However,  due  to  the  stress  being  a  tensor,  more  field  components  are 
present  in  the  elastodynamic  case.  Figure  1  (b)  shows  the  three-dimensional  finite-difference  basis  cell.  The  position 
of  the  cell  in  space  is  labeled  with  i  in  the  ;r-direction,  with  j  in  the  (/-direction  and  with  k  in  the  ^-direction.  Only 
the  field  components  in  black  are  assigned  to  the  (i,j,k)~ th  cell.  The  other  field  components  belong  to  adjacent  cells 
and  are  gray  in  Fig.  1  (b).  Note  that  the  field  components  are  not  known  at  the  same  points  in  space  and  time. 
The  grid  is  laid  out  such  that  each  field  component  is  surrounded  by  the  field  components  it  is  dependent  on.  The 
finite-difference  algorithm  then  works  as  follows.  Knowing  the  field  components  at  one  initial  time  to  throughout 
the  entire  grid,  the  field  values  for  later  times  can  be  determined.  First,  the  velocity  components  on  the  grid  are 
calculated  at  the  incremented  time  to  +  0.5At  using  Eq.  (10)  for  vx  and  equivalent  equations  for  vv  and  vz.  The 
stress  components  at  to  +  &t  are  determined  from  the  velocity  components  using  Eq.  (11)  and  its  equivalences.  Then, 
the  velocity  components  are  updated  using  the  stress  values,  the  stress  components  are  computed  from  the  velocity 
components  and  so  on.  In  this  way,  the  field  values  can  be  determined  up  to  any  desired  time. 

When  implementing  the  finite-difference  scheme,  boundary  conditions  have  to  be  treated  in  a  special  manner. 
Three  different  kinds  of  boundaries  arise:  the  source,  internal  boundaries  (i.e.  boundaries  within  the  medium  marked 
by  a  change  in  material  properties),  and  external  boundaries  (i.e.  the  grid  edges). 

In  the  experimental  model,  an  electrodynamic  transducer  placed  on  the  surface  launches  the  elastic  waves.  The 
transducer  foot  has  the  shape  of  a  bar.  In  the  numerical  model,  the  transducer  is  approximated  by  exciting  the 
particle  velocity  component  normal  to  the  surface,  p~,  on  an  area  equivalent  to  the  area  of  the  foot.  The  motion 
of  the  transducer  foot  has  been  measured  using  accelerometers  and  resembles  closely  the  shape  of  a  differentiated 
Gaussian  pulse.  In  the  numerical  model,  a  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  is  used  as  excitation,  because  the  excitation 
must  have  a  smooth  shape  to  avoid  numerical  dispersion  artifacts.  To  compare  the  experimental  and  numerical 
results,  the  transfer  function  of  the  numerical  model  at  each  point  in  space  is  determined  and  convolved  with  the 
excitation  of  the  transducer.  In  this  way,  the  elastic  wave  fields  due  to  excitation  with  the  real  transducer  foot  motion 
are  obtained. 

The  conditions  at  internal  boundaries,  i.e.  at  the  interfaces  between  different  media,  are  usually  satisfied  implicitly. 
However,  to  ensure  numerical  stability,  the  material  properties  have  to  be  averaged  for  components  on  the  boundary. 
While  the  material  density  p,  appearing  in  the  equation  of  motion,  is  averaged  directly,  the  inverse  of  Lame’s 
constants,  A  and  p  from  the  stress-strain  relation,  must  be  averaged. 

Four  external  boundaries  arise  at  the  four  outer  grid  edges.  At  its  upper  edge,  the  half-space  is  bounded  by  a  free 
surface.  Due  to  the  continuity  of  normal  stress,  the  normal  stress  components  vanish  at  a  free  surface.  In  order  to 
satisfy  this  condition,  an  extra  row  must  be  inserted  into  the  finite-difference  grid  one  step  beyond  the  free-surfaee 
boundary. 

In  order  to  model  the  infinite  half-space,  all  waves  that  are  reaching  the  three  remaining  outer  grid  edges  must  be 
perfectly  transmitted  and  absorbed.  The  boundary  condition  that  does  this  most  accurately  is  the  Perfectly  Matched 
Layer  (PML)  boundary  condition,  first  introduced  by  Berenger8  and  adapted  to  elastodynamics  by  Chew  and  Liu.9 
Here,  a  non-physical  splitting  of  the  wave  fields  allows  the  introduction  of  a  lossy  boundary  layer  that  is  perfectly 
matched  to  the  solution  space.  In  continuous  space,  it  has  been  shown  that  an  arbitrarily  polarized  wave  incident  on 
this  PML  medium  is  perfectly  transmitted.  The  wave  experiences  the  exact  same  phase  velocity  and  wave  impedance 
as  in  the  solution  space,  while  rapidly  decaying  along  the  axis  normal  to  the  PML  medium  interface.  In  discrete 
space,  however,  the  PML  will  not  be  matched  perfectly  to  the  solution  space.  To  keep  reflections  at  the  interface 
small,  a  tapered  loss  profile  is  chosen  for  the  PML.3 

2.2.  Parallelization 

The  finite-difference  model  has  been  implemented  in  a  fully  parallel  fashion.  When  implemented  on  a  parallel 
computer,  the  three-dimensional  finite-difference  grid  is  divided  into  several  sub-grids,  and  each  sub-grid  is  assigned 


to  one  processor  of  the  parallel  machine.  The  processors  compute  the  wave  fields  on  their  sub-grids  and  share  only 
the  field  values  on  the  interfaces  with  their  neighbors.  The  finite-difference  model  has  been  implemented  to  run 
both  on  a  Cray  T3E  supercomputer  with  544  processors  (located  at  the  ERDC  Massively  Shared  Resource  Center 
in  Vicksburg,  Miss.)  and  on  a  PC  computer  cluster  located  at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  The  PC  cluster 
contains  50  Pentium  III  processors  and  has  been  especially  built  for  this  project. 

3.  INTERACTION  OF  ELASTIC  WAVES  WITH  BURIED  ANTIPERSONNEL  MINES 

The  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  anti-personnel  mines,  buried  in  sand,  is  to  be  investigated.  First,  the  propagation 
of  a  Rayleigh  surface  waves  along  the  surface  is  compared  as  measured  experimentally  and  as  computed  numerically. 
Then,  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  single  anti-personnel  mine  is  described.  Finally,  three  anti-personnel 
mines  are  buried  in  the  ground  together  with  some  rocks  and  a  wooden  stick. 

In  the  experiment,  the  mines  are  buried  in  a  large  sand-filled  box.  The  properties  of  sand,  together  with  the 
properties  of  plastic,  air,  rocks,  and  wood,  are  depicted  in  Table  1.  Note  that  the  shear  wave  speed  in  sand  is  assumed 
to  be  depth-dependent.  Note  also  that  wood  is  usually  anisotropic,  but  is  assumed  to  be  isotropic  to  simplify  the 
numerical  model.  This  assumption  is  justified  by  considering  the  small  dimensions  of  the  wooden  stick  used  here. 


Table  1.  Parameters  used  for  finite-difference  simulation. 


Sand 

Shear  wave  velocity 

£$,sand 

( depth-dependent) 

Pressure  wave  velocity 

%>,  sand 

250  m/s 

Material  density 

Psand 

1400  kg/m3 

Plastic 

Shear  wave  velocity 

Cs,  plastic 

1100  m/s 

Pressure  wave  velocity 

Cp,  plastic 

2700  m/s 

Material  density 

Pplastic 

1200  kg/m3 

Air 

Shear  wave  velocity 

£$,air 

0  m/s 

Pressure  wave  velocity 

Cp,  air 

330  m/s 

Material  density 

Pair 

1.3  kg/m3 

Granite 

Shear  wave  velocity 

Cs,  granite 

3500  m/s 

Pressure  wave  velocity 

Cp,  granite 

5500  m/s 

Material  density 

Pgranite 

4100  kg/m3 

Wood 

Shear  wave  velocity 

£s,wood 

100  m/s 

Pressure  wave  velocity 

Cp,  wood 

300  m/s 

Material  density 

Pwood 

650  kg/m3 

The  space  step  for  the  numerical  model  is  chosen  to  be  Ax  =  Ay  =  A z  =  0.5  cm;  the  time  step  is  At  =  11.54  p,s 
and,  thus,  fulfills  the  Courant  condition  (the  necessary  condition  for  stability  of  the  finite-difference  algorithm).  The 
excitation  has  the  shape  of  a  Gaussian  pulse.  To  be  able  to  compare  the  numerical  and  experimental  results,  the 
transfer  function  of  the  system  is  determined  in  a  post-processing  step  for  each  point  in  space  and  convolved  with 
the  transducer  motion  as  measured  in  the  experiment. 

3.1.  Surface  Wave  Dispersion 

A  Rayleigh  surface  wave  is  seen  to  disperse  as  it  propagates  along  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  effect  has  been 
observed  experimentally1,2  and  is  believed  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  shear  wave  speed  in  sand  increasing  with  depth. 
The  pressure  within  the  sand  grows  with  depth,  thus  enhancing  the  cohesion  between  the  grains  of  the  sand.  The 


increased  cohesion  causes  the  medium  to  be  stiffer  and  the  shear  wave  speed  to  become  larger.  The  shear  wave  speed 
as  a  function  of  depth  is  empirically  found  to  be 


c>  = 150  ('  “  IfeSVTs)  m/s-  (14) 

where  z  is  the  depths  in  meters.  The  depth  profile  is  graphed  in  Fig.  2. 


Figure  2.  Shear-wave-speed  depth  profile. 


Figure  3  shows  waterfall  graphs  of  the  vertical  particle  displacement  at  the  surface  as  measured  experimentally 
(Fig.  3  (a))  and  as  determined  numerically  (Fig.  3  (b)).  In  these  graphs,  the  displacement  at  a  number  of  points 
along  a  straight  line  on  the  surface  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  time  and  offset  by  the  distance  from  the  source.  The 
slope  of  the  traveling  waves  in  the  graph  indicates  the  wave  speed.  Thus,  by  determining  the  slope,  the  different 
wave  types  can  be  distinguished. 

Both  in  the  experiment  and  in  the  numerical  model,  a  pressure  wave  (P)  and  a  Rayleigh  surface  wave  (R)  are 
seen  to  propagate.  The  pressure  wave  is  faster  than  the  Rayleigh  wave  and,  thus,  its  slope  is  larger.  The  pressure 
wave  is  seen  to  decay  quickly,  due  to  the  pressure  wave  being  a  volume  wave  rather  than  a  surface  wave.  As  the 
surface  wave  propagates,  the  pulse  disperses  and  changes  its  shape.  Dispersion  arises,  if  wave  components  with 
different  frequencies  travel  with  different  speeds.  Due  to  the  shear-wave  speed  increasing  with  depth,  high-frequency 
components,  which  are  more  confined  to  the  surface,  will  experience  a  lower  shear-wave  speed  than  low-frequency 
components,  which  reach  deep  into  the  ground.  The  agreement  of  experiment  and  numerical  simulation  is  fairly 
good.  The  differences  are  mostly  due  to  non-linear  effects  occurring  in  the  sand.  The  non-linearities  dampen  the 
high-frequency  components  and,  in  this  way,  cause  the  pulse  to  broaden  and  to  change  in  shape.  By  decreasing 
the  amplitude  of  the  excitation  in  the  experiment,  the  agreement  of  experiment  and  numerical  simulation  can  be 
improved.  However,  the  signal-to-noise  ratio  of  the  radar  output  in  the  experiment  will  also  decrease  and,  thus,  the 
noise  contents  of  the  data  will  increase.  Thus  far,  the  non-linear  effects  are  not  incorporated  into  the  numerical 
model. 

Figure  4  shows  the  the  vertical  particle  displacement  on  the  surface  and  on  a  cross  section  through  the  ground 
at  two  times,  Ti  and  T2,  corresponding  to  the  vertical  lines  in  Fig.  3  (b).  The  wave  fields  have  been  computed 
numerically  and  are  plotted  on  a  logarithmic  scale,  in  which  black  corresponds  to  the  largest  magnitude  (0  dB)  and 
white  to  the  smallest  (-60  dB).  At  Ti,  a  Rayleigh  surface  wave  (R),  a  shear  wave  (S)  and  a  pressure  wave  (P)  are 
seen  to  propagate.  The  shear  wave  and  the  pressure  wave  are  visisble  only  on  the  cross  section  through  ground. 
The  pressure  wave  induces  head  waves  (H)  as  it  propagates  along  the  surface.  Head  waves  are  downwardly  directed 
plane  shear  waves  generated  by  the  passage  of  bulk  waves  along  the  free  surface.  They  usually  decay  rather  quickly. 
Both  the  head  waves  and  the  surface  wave  are  visible  on  the  cross  section  and  on  the  surface.  At  To,  the  waves  have 
propagated  farther.  The  pressure  wave  has  left  the  range  of  the  plot.  The  surface  wave  (R)  and  the  shear  wave  (S) 
have  separated.  The  head  waves  (H)  have  decayed  and  are  not  visible  any  more  on  the  surface. 

3.2.  Interaction  with  a  Buried  Anti-Personnel  Mine 

To  investigate  the  interactions  with  a  buried  land  mine,  a  simple  model  for  an  anti-personnel  mine  is  inserted  into 
the  numerical  model.  Figure  5  shows  the  simple  model,  together  with  a  simplified  cross-sectional  drawing  and  a 
picture  of  a  real  TS-50  anti-personnel  mine.  The  simple  mine  model  consists  of  a  main  chamber  containing  plastic 
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Figure  3.  Waterfall  graphs  of  the  vertical  particle  displacement  on  the  surface  according  to  (a)  experiment  and  (b) 
numerical  simulation. 


T. 

Figure  4.  Normal  particle  displacement  on  the  surface  (top)  and  on  a  cross  section  through  the  ground  (bottom). 
Ti  and  To  correspond  to  the  vertical  lines  in  Fig.  3  (b). 


explosives,  and  a  smaller  chamber  on  top  of  the  mine’s  main  chamber  filled  with  air.  In  the  cubic  finite-difference 
grid,  the  round  shape  of  the  mine  is  approximated  by  cubes,  leading  to  the  stair-case  form  evident  in  Fig.  5.  The 
air-filled  chamber  is  inserted  into  the  model  to  approximate  the  structure  of  a  real  TS-50  mine.  A  real  TS-50  mine 
contains  plastic  explosives,  a  trigger  mechanism,  several  chambers  and  is  enclosed  in  a  plastic  case  (see  Fig.  5). 

Figure  6  shows  waterfall  graphs  of  the  mine-wave  interaction  for  both  experiment  and  numerical  simulation.  The 
mine  is  buried  2  cm  beneath  the  surface,  at  a  distance  of  70  cm  from  the  source.  A  pressure  wave  (P)  and  a  Rayleigh 
surface  wave  (R)  arise.  The  waves  hit  the  mine  and  are  reflected  (rR)  and  transmitted.  While  the  interaction  of  the 
mine  with  the  pressure  wave  is  weak,  the  surface  wave  strongly  interacts  with  the  mine.  In  both  experiment  and 
numerical  simulation,  resonant  oscillations  occur  at  the  mine  location  and  remain  even  after  the  waves  have  passed 
the  mine.  For  the  numerical  model,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  incident  waves  couple  into  flexural  waves  which  arise 
in  the  thin  soil  layer  above  the  mine.4  These  flexural  waves  are  confined  to  the  thin  layer  and  form  a  standing 
wave  pattern,  giving  rise  to  the  resonant  oscillations.  While  this  explains  the  resonance  in  the  numerical  model,  it 
gives  only  one  possible  cause  for  the  resonance  in  the  experiment.  A  real  TS-50  mine  has  several  chambers,  it  has 
a  flexible  case  that  can  support  both  flexural  and  longitudinal  waves,  and  it  contains  springs  that  can  also  give  rise 
to  resonances.  The  authors  are  currently  working  on  refining  the  numerical  model  to  incorporate  more  details  of  the 
mine. 
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Figure  5.  Simple  model  for  the  TS-50  anti-personnel  mine;  cross-sectional  drawing  and  photograph  of  a  real  TS-50 
mine. 
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Figure  6.  Interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  anti-personnel  mine;  waterfall  graphs  of  the  vertical  particle 
displacement  on  the  surface  according  to  (a)  experiment  and  (b)  numerical  simulation. 


In  Fig.  7,  the  vertical  particle  displacement  on  the  surface  and  on  a  cross  section  through  the  ground  is  plotted. 
The  fields  are  determined  using  the  numerical  model.  The  dynamic  range  of  the  plots  is  50  dB.  The  wave  fields 
are  shown  at  four  different  instances  in  time,  corresponding  to  the  vertical  lines  marked  with  Ti,  T2,  T3  and  T4  in 
Fig.  6  (b).  In  the  first  plot,  the  surface  wave  is  seen  to  just  hit  the  mine.  While  only  the  surface  wave  (R)  is  visible 
on  the  surface,  both  the  surface  wave  (R)  and  the  shear  wave  (S)  appear  on  the  cross  section.  In  the  second  plot, 
the  surface  wave  has  just  passed  the  mine.  The  interaction  of  the  surface  wave  with  the  mine  gives  rise  to  reflected 
surface  waves  (rR)  and  reflected  shear  waves  (rS),  which  are  clearly  visible  on  the  cross  section.  Pressure  waves  are 
also  induced  by  the  surface  wave,  but  they  are  weak  and  not  visible.  In  the  third  and  fourth  plot,  the  surface  wave 
has  passed  the  mine.  Some  energy,  however,  remains  at  the  mine  and  causes  the  mine  to  vibrate  and  to  radiate. 

3.3.  Mine- Wave  Interaction  in  the  Presence  of  Clutter 

Next,  it  is  investigated  how  the  presence  of  clutter  affects  the  mine-wave  interaction.  For  this,  three  mines  are  buried 
in  the  ground  together  with  a  wooden  stick  and  four  rocks  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  The  material  properties  of 
the  rocks  (granite)  and  wood  can  be  found  in  Table  1.  Figure  8  shows  how  the  mines,  the  rocks  and  the  stick  are 
arranged  in  the  ground.  The  mine  closest  to  the  source  is  smaller  (6  cm  in  diameter)  than  the  other  two  mines  (8 
cm).  The  mines  are  buried  2  cm  beneath  the  surface.  The  first  mine  lies  at  a  distance  of  50  cm  from  the  source,  the 
second  at  70  cm  and  the  third  at  80  cm.  The  rocks  and  the  wooden  stick  are  located  at  different  depth  and  have 
different  shapes.  The  rock  closest  to  the  source  is  a  tilted  cuboid,  the  second  rock  is  a  sphere,  and  the  other  two 
consist  of  rectangular  plates  of  random  size.  The  wooden  stick  is  modeled  as  a  cylinder  with  a  bent  axis. 

Figure  9  shows  the  vertical  particle  displacement  on  the  surface  in  two  series  of  pseudo  color  plots  as  obtained 
with  the  numerical  model.  The  first  series,  Fig.  9  (a),  has  a  dynamic  range  of  40  dB,  whereas  the  second  series, 


Figure  7.  Interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  anti-personnel  mine;  pseudo  color  plots  of  the  normal  particle 
displacement  on  the  surface  (top)  and  on  a  cross  section  through  the  ground  (bottom)  at  four  instances  in  time, 
corresponding  to  the  vertical  lines  in  Fig.  6  (b). 


Figure  8.  Three  mines  (M),  4  rocks  (R)  and  a  wooden  stick  (W)  buried  in  the  ground;  top  view  and  side  view. 

Fig.  9  (b),  has  a  range  of  70  dB.  The  dynamic  range  of  the  first  series  (40  dB)  corresponds  to  the  dynamic  range  of 
the  experimental  measurements.  In  the  70  dB  range,  however,  more  details  of  the  wave-interaction  with  mines  and 
clutter  will  be  visible.  In  all  plots,  black  represents  the  highest  magnitude  (0  dB)  and  white  the  lowest  (-40  and  -70 
dB,  respectively).  The  wave  fields  are  shown  at  four  instances  in  time. 

At  the  first  instance,  i.e.  the  first  row  in  Fig.  9,  the  surface  wave  just  hits  the  mine  closest  to  the  source.  In  front 


of  the  surface  wave,  head  waves  are  propagating.  The  head  waves  decay  quickly  and,  therefore,  appear  only  at  the 
earliest  instance.  On  the  40  dB  scale,  only  one  faint  head  wave  is  visible.  However,  on  the  70  dB  scale,  three  head 
wave  fronts  are  evident.  These  head  waves  have  already  reached  the  other  two  mines.  At  the  second  instance,  the 
surface  wave  has  passed  the  first  and  second  mine  and  has  just  reached  the  third  mine.  A  similar  resonance  to  the 
one  described  in  Sec.  3.2  is  observed  at  the  location  of  the  first  mine.  Energy  is  trapped  at  the  mine,  and  the  mine 
radiates  continuously.  At  the  third  and  fourth  time,  the  surface  wave  has  passed  all  mines  and  all  three  are  excited 
to  resonant  oscillations.  The  mines  are  clearly  visible  on  the  surface,  whereas  the  rocks  and  the  stick  cannot  be  seen. 
The  interaction  with  all  rocks  is  rather  weak.  Very  similar  results  have  been  observed  also  experimentally  using  real 
anti-personnel  mines.  Strong  resonances  could  be  seen  at  the  mine  locations,  making  it  easily  possible  to  distinguish 
the  mines  from  the  clutter. 


4.  CONCLUSIONS 

A  three-dimensional  finite-difference  model  for  elastic  waves  in  the  ground  has  been  developed  and  implemented  in  a 
fully  parallel  fashion.  Results  are  obtained  and  compared  to  experimental  results.  Experimentally,  a  Rayleigh  surface 
wave  is  seen  to  disperse  as  it  travels  along  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  dispersion  effect  can  be  modeled  also 
numerically  by  assuming  a  depth-dependent  shear-wave  speed  profile.  When  an  anti-personnel  mine  interacts  with 
elastic  waves,  a  strong  resonance  occurs  at  the  mine  location.  This  resonance  has  been  observed  in  both  experiment 
and  numerical  simulation.  When  clutter  is  present,  this  resonance  can  be  used  to  distinguish  mines  from  objects  like 
rocks  and  wooden  sticks,  making  it  easy  to  locate  the  mines  in  the  ground. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  system  has  been  developed  that  uses  high  frequency  seismic  waves  and  non-contacting  displacement  sensors 
for  the  detection  of  land  mines.  The  system  consists  of  a  moving  displacement  sensor  and  a  stationary  elastic- 
wave  source.  The  source  generates  elastic  waves  in  the  earth.  These  waves  propagate  across  the  minefield  where 
they  interact  with  buried  mines.  The  sensor  measures  the  displacements  at  the  earth’s  surface  due  to  the  passage 
of  the  waves  and  the  interactions  of  the  waves  with  mines.  Because  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  mine  are 
different  from  those  of  the  earth,  the  surface  displacements  caused  by  the  interaction  are  distinct  from  those 
associated  with  the  free-field  propagation  of  the  waves.  This  provides  the  necessary  cue  for  mine  detection.  The 
system  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  controlled  laboratory  environment,  and  efforts  are  currently  underway  to 
transition  this  work  into  field  tests.  Moving  the  experimental  effort  into  the  outdoor  environment  is  a  critical 
milestone  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  research  effort,  which  is  the  design  of  a  field-operable  mine  detection 
and  classification  system.  There  are  many  issues  associated  with  this  transition.  Foremost  among  these  is  the 
propagation  characteristics  of  seismic  waves  in  the  field  environment  and,  particularly,  the  mechanisms  that  limit 
the  energy  which  can  be  coupled  into  the  seismic  signal  that  is  used  to  search  for  mines.  To  investigate  this,  a 
field  site  was  selected  which  reasonably  emulates  the  existing  laboratory  experimental  model,  and  a  series  of 
measurements  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  effects  of  environmental  factors  at  both  sites  on  the  generation 
and  propagation  of  seismic  waves.  At  both  sites,  strong  non-linearity  was  observed  which  limited  the  energy 
content  of  the  incident  signal. 

Keywords:  land  mine,  mine  detection,  non-linearity,  seismic  waves 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Seismic/elastic  techniques  show  considerable  promise  for  the  reliable  detection  of  all  types  of  buried  mines, 
even  low-metal  anti-personnel  mines.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  mines  have  mechanical  properties  that  are 
significantly  different  from  soils  and  typical  forms  of  clutter.  For  example,  the  shear  wave  velocity  is 
approximately  20  times  higher  in  the  explosive  and  the  plastics  used  in  typical  mines  than  in  the  surrounding  soil 
[1].  In  addition,  mines  are  complex  mechanical  structures  with  a  flexible  case,  a  trigger  assembly,  air  pockets, 
etc.  The  complex  structure  gives  rise  to  structural  resonances,  non-linear  interactions,  and  other  phenomenology 
that  is  atypical  for  both  naturally  occurring  and  man-made  forms  of  clutter.  Thus,  this  phenomenology  can  be 
used  to  distinguish  a  mine  from  clutter. 

A  system  has  been  developed  at  Georgia  Tech  that  uses  a  radar-based  displacement  sensor  for  the  local 
measurement  of  seismic  displacements  without  physically  contacting  the  soil  surface  [2-3].  The  non-contact 
nature  of  this  sensor  makes  the  system  capable  of  interrogating  the  soil  surface  near  or  immediately  above  a  mine. 
This  substantially  increases  the  measurable  effects  of  the  mine’s  presence  over  schemes  which  rely  on  elastic 
waves  scattered  by  the  mine  to  propagate  to  a  remote  sensor  location  [4].  Figure  1  depicts  the  present  system 
configuration.  The  sensor  shown  in  the  figure  is  bistatic.  Both  bistatic  and  monostatic  configurations  have  been 
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studied.  The  system  consists  of  the  non-contact  sensor  and  the  ground  coupled  seismic  source.  The  source  (an 
electrodynamic  shaker  resting  on  a  narrow  foot)  excites  an  incident  signal  composed  primarily  of  a  Rayleigh 
surface  wave  with  measurable  energy  also  propagating  in  bulk  shear  and  compressional  waves.  The  incident 
signal  travels  across  the  minefield  and  excites  motion  of  soil  near  the  surface  that  includes  the  buried  mines.  The 
sensor  measures  this  motion  over  an  array  of  measurement  locations.  Sensor  data  are  processed  in  both  space  and 
time  domains  to  yield  an  image  of  the  minefield  [5].  To  interrogate  the  earth  over  the  range  of  typical  mine  sizes 
and  burial  depths,  the  incident  signal  has  a  spectrum  from  50Hz  to  1,000  Hz. 
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Figure  1 :  Schematic  of  a  Seismic  Mine  Detection  System 


The  seismic  mine  detection  system  has  been  investigated  experimentally  over  the  past  3  years  using  a  series  of 
laboratory  models  of  increasing  size  and  complexity.  Damp  compacted  sand  was  selected  as  the  medium  for  these 
models  because  of  the  ease  and  repeatability  it  offered  for  the  burial  of  mines,  mine  simulants,  and  clutter  objects. 
Anecdotal  evidence  exists  in  the  literature  to  suggest  that  this  is  a  reasonable  model  for  soils  [6,7].  The  published 
data  are  sparse  on  the  range  of  frequencies  and  depths  that  are  of  interest  for  this  problem  and  are  limited  to  the 
characterization  of  soils  within  the  linear  regime.  Scaling  of  published  experimental  data  and  theoretical  results 
involving  very  different  frequency  ranges  and  material  parameters  requires  a  sufficient  experimental  database  to 
justify  the  comparison.  Additionally,  results  generated  with  the  laboratory  model  suggest  phenomena  with  no 
obvious  precedent  in  the  literature.  These  non-linear  effects  can  be  observed  at  relatively  low  drive  levels 
(displacements  on  the  order  of  1  pm).  They  include  dispersion  of  surface  guided  waves,  an  inverse  relationship 
between  amplitude  and  group  velocity,  and  amplitude-dependent  loss.  Whether  these  are  typical  of  the  natural 
environment  or  peculiarities  of  the  laboratory  model  is  yet  to  be  determined.  The  work  presented  here  represents 
the  first  attempt  to  address  some  of  these  questions. 

The  radar-based  displacement  sensor  is  not  presently  configured  for  field  tests.  Since  the  topic  of  current 
interest  is  environmental  characteristics  rather  than  sensor  development,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  that  the 
system  sensor  be  used  for  the  field  measurements.  The  baseline  sensors  that  were  used  for  the  laboratory-to-field 
comparisons  were,  therefore,  ground  coupled  accelerometers.  These  have  the  advantage  of  having  comparable 
sensitivity  to  the  radar  sensor  over  most  of  the  band  of  interest  while  being  waterproof  and  robust  in  a 
comparatively  hostile  environment.  The  accelerometers  also  offer  a  simple  method  for  the  construction  of  a 
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physical  array,  whereas  the  radar  sensor  is  currently  a  single  sensor  that  is  scanned  to  form  a  synthetic  array.  The 
synthetic  array  cannot  easily  distinguish  between  long-timescale  changes,  such  as  tidal  motions  of  the  water  table, 
and  short-timescale  changes,  such  as  dispersion  of  a  propagating  waveform.  Unlike  the  laboratory  environment, 
these  factors  cannot  be  controlled  in  the  field.  Vibra-Metrics  VM1-9002A  accelerometers  encapsulated  in 
syntactic  foam  with  100  mV/g  sensitivity  were  used  in  conjunction  with  custom-built  preamplifiers  and  power 
supply  decouplers  for  their  internal  charge  amplifiers.  Data  were  acquired  without  low-pass  filters  on  24  channels 
sampled  at  8  KHz  with  12-bit  resolution  in  all  of  the  accelerometer  measurements.  Anti-aliasing  filters  were  not 
used  in  the  data  acquisition  system  because  previous  experiments  in  the  linear  regime  had  demonstrated  that  the 
need  for  these  was  obviated  by  the  rapid  attenuation  of  high  frequencies  with  propagation  distance  in  the  sand. 
Although  the  Nyquist  frequency  was  2  octaves  above  the  highest  transmit  frequency  (1  KHz)  and  well  above  the 
dominant  spectral  components  of  the  background  noise,  aliasing  problems  introduced  by  the  lack  of  filters 
complicated  the  analysis  of  the  data.  Aside  from  this  problem,  the  accelerometer  system  offered  a  signal  to  noise 
ratio  (SNR)  equivalent  to  that  achieved  by  the  radar  sensor  in  the  laboratory  at  100  Hz.  Since  the  radar  sensor 
responded  to  displacement  rather  than  acceleration,  there  was  a  12  dB  per  octave  SNR  improvement  associated 
with  the  accelerometers  at  high  frequencies  and  a  corresponding  degradation  at  low  frequencies.  An  additional 
relative  improvement  in  the  accelerometers’  high  frequency  SNR  is  offered  by  its  small  integration  area  on  the 
ground’s  surface  (3  cm2)  compared  with  approximately  9  cm2  illuminated  by  the  radar  sensor  (depending  on  the 
sensor’s  height). 


2.  LABORATORY  AND  FIELD  MEASUREMENTS  IN  THE  LINEAR  REGIME 

Figure  2  shows  the  laboratory  model  and  the  field  site.  The  laboratory  model,  which  has  been  described  in 
detail  in  a  previous  paper  [2],  is  a  1.5  m  deep  wedge-shaped  tank  filled  with  50  tons  of  masonry  sand  that  is  kept 
damp  and  compacted  with  a  water  table  maintained  50  cm  below  the  surface.  The  field  test  site  is  at  the  Navy 
beach  adjoining  the  campus  of  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  (NPS)  in  Monterey,  California.  This  has  been  the 
site  of  ongoing  micro-seismic  experiments  undertaken  at  NPS  and  is  quite  near  a  beach  location  extensively 
characterized  by  Bachrach  and  Nur  in  1995  [8].  Several  different  accelerometer  array  configurations  were  used  at 
both  sites.  The  cross  configuration  depicted  in  Figure  2  represents  the  largest  of  these.  Tides  varied  the  water 
height  at  the  field  site  both  during  and  between  experiments.  The  dimensions  shown  are  typical,  although  depth 
changes  of  up  to  50  cm  occurred  during  the  experiments.  This  translated  into  horizontal  changes  of  up  to  10  m. 
Some  of  the  experiments  were  performed  at  low  tide  on  the  harder  sand  below  the  high  water  mark.  Others  were 
performed  at  high  tide  on  the  softer  dry  sand  above  the  high  water  mark.  Similar  propagation  speeds  were 
observed  in  both  cases,  although  the  wet  sand  results  more  closely  matched  those  of  the  laboratory  model.  Figure 
3  depicts  waterfall  plots  generated  by  pulse  compression  of  data  taken  at  both  the  laboratory  and  field  sites.  The 
data  shown  here  were  not  measured  directly  but  were  reconstructed  from  measured  transfer  functions.  For  each  of 
these  data  sets,  the  raw  data,  which  were  generated  using  a  4  second  linearly-swept-frequency  chirp  covering  the 
entire  band  of  interest,  were  used  to  synthesize  the  response  of  the  system  to  a  temporal  discrete  waveform  with  a 
spectrum  centered  in  the  middle  of  the  band  of  interest.  In  this  case,  the  compressed  drive  signal  was  the  first 
derivative  of  a  Gaussian  pulse  centered  at  400  Hz.  The  graphs  in  Figure  3  indicate  the  similarity  between  the 
laboratory  model  and  field  site.  Two  distinct  arrivals  are  observed  at  each  site.  The  first  of  these  (any  apparent 
earlier  arrivals  are  caused  by  noise-induced  processing  artifacts)  arrives  with  a  group  velocity  of  170  m/s  to  183 
m/s,  which  is  consistent  with  observed  P-wave  velocities  [8]  and  with  observations  of  leaky  surface  waves  [9]  at 
similar  sites.  The  series  of  small  arrivals  immediately  following  the  first  arrival  may  account  for  the  latter 
observation,  although  both  wave  types  may  not  exist  with  measurable  amplitude  in  the  data.  The  second  and 
largest  pulse  arrival  propagates  with  a  speed  of  87  m/s  to  90  m/s  and  is  due  to  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave.  The 
peaks  of  this  waveform  have  been  clipped  in  the  figure  in  order  to  display  both  wave  types  in  a  single  graph.  This 
speed  is  consistent  with  the  other  reported  observations  of  Rayleigh  waves  in  both  sand  and  hard  soil  [7,9].  The 
coda  associated  with  the  Rayleigh  wave  arrival  is  longer  and  more  complex  in  the  field  data  than  in  the  laboratory 
because  of  the  variety  of  surface  and  subsurface  inhomogeneities  at  the  field  site.  These  include  footprints,  buried 
flotsam,  and  a  water  table  that  was  inclined  with  respect  to  the  ground  surface  and  non-uniform  due  to  wave 
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action.  Although  identical  pulse  shapes  were  used  with  both  data  sets,  there  are  also  some  differences  in  the 
shapes  of  the  received  signals:  the  data  from  the  laboratory  model  have  lower  spectral  content  than  the  field  data. 
This  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the  frequency  response  of  the  two  different  transducers  that  were  used  in  these  tests. 
A  MB  Electronics  20-lb.  shaker  was  used  as  a  source  for  the  field  tests,  but  this  was  damaged  in  shipping  and 
replaced  by  a  100-lb.  VTS  shaker  for  the  later  laboratory  measurements.  Although  the  Rayleigh  wave  pulse  has 
been  clipped  in  these  plots,  dispersion  is  apparent  in  both  the  laboratory  and  field  data.  In  a  homogenous, 
isotropic,  semi-infinite  medium,  these  waves  would  be  non-dispersive.  The  most  likely  cause  for  this  dispersion  is 
a  vertical  inhomogeneity  in  the  sand.  This  may  be  due  to  the  depth  dependence  of  water  content  (as  hypothesized 
in  [8])  or  to  the  lithostatic  force  on  the  lower  strata  (as  in  the  earth’s  crust  on  large  length  scales  [10]). 


Figure  2:  Experimental  Models,  (A)  the  Laboratory  Model  and  (B)  the  Field  Test  Site 
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Figure  3:  Propagation  of  a  Seismic  Pulse,  in  the  Laboratory  Model  (A)  and  at  the  Field  Test  Site  (B) 


A  second  difference  between  the  field  site  and  the  laboratory  model  is  the  horizontal  anisotropy  in  the 
wave  propagation  introduced  by  the  incline  of  the  water  table.  Figure  4  shows  a  comparison  of  measurements 
made  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  wave  propagation  for  two  cases  from  the  field  site:  first,  for  a  wave 
propagated  along  the  shoreline,  and  second,  for  a  wave  propagated  directly  inland.  The  waveforms  represent  only 
the  surface  wave  pulse  (the  faster  arrivals  are  time  gated  out)  and  are  not  clipped,  but  they  have  been  normalized 
by  their  peak  values  to  correct  for  the  directivity  of  the  source.  The  inland  propagation  measurement  shows  a  very 
strong  top/bottom  symmetry  along  the  array  as  one  would  expect  for  an  isotropic  medium.  The  along-shore 
measurement,  however,  shows  a  distinctly  different  pulse  shape  arriving  at  the  shoreward  end  of  the  array.  This 
dispersion  may  be  due  to  the  narrowing  dimension  of  wave  guide  between  the  surface  and  the  water  table  or  to  a 
lowering  of  the  wave  speed  with  water  content  below  complete  saturation.  This  was  observed  by  Bachrach  and 
Nur  [8]  for  P-waves  in  a  similar  environment. 


Figure  4:  Comparison  of  Wave-Front  Transects:  Propagation  Parallel  to  the  Beach  (A)  and  Shoreward 

Propagation  (B) 
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It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  a  third  difference  between  the  laboratory  model  and  the  field  site  was  in 
the  observed  ambient  noise  fields.  This  difference,  surprisingly,  favored  the  field  site.  In  spite  of  wave  action, 
wind,  and  foot  traffic,  the  noise  floors  measured  at  the  field  site  were  entirely  due  to  the  instrumentation  noise  of 
the  measurement  system  below  500  Hz.  In  contrast,  the  noise  floor  in  the  laboratory  model  has  several  distinctive 
features  that  can  be  attributed  to  artificial  sources  and  couple  into  the  model  through  the  foundation  of  the 
building  that  houses  it.  On  average,  the  laboratory  measurements  were  made  over  a  noise  floor  which  was  4  to  6 
dB  higher  than  the  field  site’s  noise  floor  in  the  50  Hz  to  1000  Hz  band. 


3.  HARMONIC  GENERATION  AND  NON-LINEAR  STEEPENING 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  incident  signals  used  for  these  experiments  were  linearly-swept-frequency 
chirps.  This  makes  it  possible  to  separate  non-linear  effects  in  the  long-time  domain  using  a  short-time  Fourier 
transform  as  a  function  of  long  times  (i.e.  a  spectrogram).  Figure  5  depicts  such  a  spectrogram  for  the  signal 
received  at  an  accelerometer  located  50  cm  from  the  seismic  source  on  dry  sand  (above  the  high  water  mark)  at 
the  field  test  site.  The  lowest  of  the  positively  sloped  ridges  on  the  contour  plot  represents  the  fundamental 
component  of  the  drive  signal.  The  ridges  with  steeper  slopes  represent  each  of  the  higher  harmonics  generated  in 
the  source  to  sensor  path  as  indicated  by  the  numbers  on  the  plot.  Thus,  it  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  to 
distinguish  the  200  Hz,  300  Hz,  and  400  Hz  components  generated  by  non-linear  mechanisms  from  the  same 
spectral  components  contained  in  the  original  drive  signal  because  these  effects  are  not  concurrent  on  a  long 
timescale.  It  is  clear  from  the  figure  that  the  system  is  highly  non-linear  with  more  than  8  harmonics 
distinguishable  above  the  noise  floor.  The  aliasing  problem  mentioned  earlier  is  also  clear  in  this  figure.  Although 
the  drive  signal  contains  no  energy  above  1  KHz,  the  harmonics  of  the  drive  signal  higher  than  the  second  contain 
energy  above  the  Nyquist  frequency  of  4  KHz.  Thus,  the  ridges  appear  to  reflect  from  the  upper  frequency  bound 
of  the  figure.  At  the  times  when  these  aliased  signals  are  coincident  with  the  drive  or  other  harmonics,  the  two 
effects  cannot  be  separated  in  post-processing.  Both  plots  in  Figure  5  depict  the  same  signal  spectrogram.  In 
Figure  5B,  the  dynamic  range  has  been  compressed  and  converted  to  a  gray  scale,  which  uses  only  the  bottom  20 
dB  of  the  60-dB  dynamic  range  available  above  the  noise  floor.  From  this  figure,  it  is  apparent  that  sub-harmonics 
of  the  drive  signal  are  also  generated  at  very  low  levels  in  the  wave  propagation.  This  may  be  a  feature  unique  to 
the  dry  sand  or  may  not  have  been  manifest  above  the  noise  floor  in  the  data  acquired  below  the  high  water  line, 
which  showed  a  similar  content  of  overtones. 
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Figure  5:  Spectrogram  of  Acceleration  Signal  Measured  50  cm  from  the  Seismic  Source  at  the  Field  Site  on  Dry 
Sand,  Depicted  on  a  60  dB  Scale  (A)  and  on  a  20  dB  Scale  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Dynamic  Range  Measured  (B). 
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It  is  difficult  to  attribute  the  generation  of  the  higher  harmonics  and  sub  harmonics  solely  to  the  non¬ 
linearity  of  the  sand.  Source  non-linearity  and  non-linearity  in  the  source-to-sand  coupling  may  also  play  a  role  in 
the  observed  phenomena.  Spectral  analysis  of  multiple  points  along  the  propagation  path  shows  that,  across  most 
of  the  measurement  region  ranging  from  0.35  m  to  5.0  m  from  the  source,  the  propagation  appears  to  be  linear  in 
the  data  acquired  at  the  field  site.  The  question  remains,  however,  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  distinguishable 
exchange  of  energy  between  fundamental  frequencies  and  overtones  within  the  measured  region.  This  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  address  because  geometrical  spreading  reduces  the  signal  with  distance,  and  the  higher 
frequencies  are  attenuated  very  quickly  in  the  sand.  Harmonics,  therefore,  cannot  be  seen  to  grow  along  the 
propagation  path  in  the  field  test  data  unless  normalized  by  the  fundamental  and  then  only  over  the  nearest  3  to  4 
measurements.  However,  an  examination  of  a  similar  experimental  setup  from  the  laboratory  reveals  evidence  to 
support  propagation  path  non-linearity  as  the  cause  of  the  harmonics  observed  in  the  field  tests.  Figure  6  shows  a 
comparison  between  spectra  that  were  observed  in  the  sand  and  at  the  source.  Although  harmonics  of  the  drive 
signal  exist  at  the  source,  they  have  clearly  been  amplified  relative  to  the  fundamental  by  the  first  35  cm  of 
propagation  through  the  sand.  Only  three  overtones  are  observable  in  the  source  motion  and  six  can  be  seen  in  the 
sand.  Further  evidence  in  support  of  this  is  available  from  an  examination  of  waveforms  from  the  laboratory 
model  in  the  time  domain.  Figure  7  depicts  measurements  made  using  a  396  Hz  CW  drive  signal.  A  single  cycle 
of  motion  has  been  plotted  at  the  source  and  at  distances  of  30.5  cm  and  244  cm  away  from  the  source  in  the  sand. 
All  the  signals  have  been  shifted  in  time  and  have  been  scaled  to  a  common  peak  amplitude  in  order  to  emphasize 
changes  in  the  waveform  shape  over  delay  and  attenuation.  Although  very  little  distortion  is  observable  in  the 
source  motion,  the  signal  has  converted  to  a  series  of  sharp  high  frequency  impulses  of  downward  motion 
separated  by  broad  low  frequency  positive  phases.  This  transition  occurs  over  the  first  30  cm  of  propagation. 
Losses,  then,  strip  the  high  frequency  energy  from  the  signal,  and  it  has  nearly  returned  to  the  shape  of  the  drive  at 
the  244  cm  range,  which  is  effectively  in  the  “old  age”  region  for  the  evolution  of  this  waveform.  The  distortion 
observed  at  30  cm  is  not  consistent  with  the  formation  of  shock  fronts  predicted  by  the  Fubini  solution  for  a  one¬ 
dimensional  compressional  wave  [11].  It  is,  however,  consistent  with  the  numerical  predictions  of  Zabolotskaya 
for  the  vertical  displacement  component  of  a  non-linear  Rayleigh  wave  in  a  homogeneous  solid  (steel)[12] . 
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Figure  6:  Spectrograms  of  Measured  Acceleration  on  a  60  dB  Dynamic  Range  Measured  at  the  Source  (A)  and 
in  the  Sand  30.5  cm  from  the  Source  (B)  in  the  Laboratory  Model  Experimental  Model 
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Figure  7:  Steepening  of  396  FIz  CW  Waveform  with  Propagation  Distance 

4.  SATURATION  AND  SPALL 

There  are  two  obvious  limits  to  the  transfer  of  energy  into  seismic  waves:  saturation  and  spall.  Under 
saturation,  marginal  level  additions  to  the  drive  signal  are  entirely  converted  into  higher  harmonics  and  attenuated 
so  that  they  make  no  contribution  to  the  signal  level  received  far  from  the  source  where  the  fundamental 
component  dominates.  Thus,  an  increase  in  drive  signal  does  not  produce  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
amplitude  of  the  propagating  elastic  wave.  Detachment  of  the  source  from  the  sand  surface,  known  as  spall,  is  the 
equivalent  of  cavitation  at  the  face  of  an  acoustic  transducer  immersed  in  a  fluid.  This  occurs  when  either  the 
biasing  force  on  the  shaker  contact  (the  weight  of  the  shaker  itself  for  the  data  presented  here)  or  the  cohesion 
within  the  sand  below  that  contact  point  is  inadequate  to  maintain  contact  between  the  source  and  the  sand. 

Experimental  evidence  indicates  that  each  of  these  mechanisms  may  limit  energy  transfer  under  different 
circumstances  both  in  the  laboratory  model  and  at  the  field  test  site.  Also,  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  two  effects  may  not  be  entirely  separable  in  that  spalling  on  a  granular  scale  may  be  involved  in  the  saturation 
limit.  Spall  at  the  source  occurred  more  readily  at  the  field  test  site  in  the  tests  performed  on  the  dry  sand  above 
the  high  water  mark.  It  was  audible  during  the  tests  as  a  rumble  midway  through  some  of  the  frequency  sweeps. 
Figure  8  depicts  a  spectrogram  containing  a  spall  event  measured  5 1  cm  from  the  shaker  source  on  dry  sand;  the 
signals  from  closer  accelerometers  clipped  in  the  analog  electronics  during  this  event.  The  event  is  seen  midway 
through  the  signal  and  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  harmonic  generation,  which  precedes  and  succeeds  it, 
because  of  its  broadband  nature.  Both  before  and  after  the  event,  energy  is  confined  to  discrete  bands  around  the 
drive  frequency  and  its  overtones,  whereas  the  rupture  of  the  sand  distributes  energy  evenly  over  the  entire 
bandwidth  of  the  measurement  system  and  probably  beyond  this  as  well.  Although  the  force  applied  to  the 
contact  surface  was  constant  through  the  drive  signal,  the  contact  has  obviously  been  restored  after  the  spall  event. 
This  is  probably  because  the  sand  surrounding  the  contact  was  fluidized  by  the  spall  event,  and  the  settling  of  the 
shaker  into  the  surface  improved  the  contact  sufficiently  to  end  the  event. 

All  of  the  field  measurements  were  performed  with  transient  signals  at  empirically  maximized  drive 
levels;  unfortunately,  the  point  at  which  individual  spectral  components  of  the  drive  signal  went  into  saturation 
could  not  be  determined  from  this  limited  data  set.  The  experiment  was  therefore  repeated  in  the  laboratory  model 
using  a  pure  tone  drive  at  396  FIz.  This  is  near  the  middle  of  the  band  of  interest.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
are  plotted  in  Figure  9.  Here  the  measured  levels  of  the  fundamental  component  and  the  first  two  harmonics  have 
been  plotted  for  the  acceleration  measured  in  the  sand  at  4  different  ranges  against  that  measured  at  the  source.  All 
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of  the  curves  depict  a  nominally  linear  amplitude  ratio  for  source  accelerations  up  to  about  lg.  Beyond  this,  the 
received  signals  begin  to  saturate.  Interestingly,  the  signals  measured  at  61  cm  and  122  cm  from  the  source  enter  a 
phase  where  incremental  additions  to  source  level  result  in  an  actual  decrease  in  measured  acceleration  of  the 
sand.  This  may  be  due  to  an  interference,  which  occurs  when  portions  of  the  source  contact  have  fluidized  while 
others  have  not.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  combined  effects  of  dispersion  and  regeneration  of  the  fundamental 
frequency  by  mixing  of  overtones  produces  a  destructive  interference. 
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Figure  8:  Spectrogram  of  a  Spall  Event  Measured  at  the  Field  Site  46  cm  from  the  Source  on  Dry  Sand 
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Figure  9:  Measured  Levels  of  396  FIz  Fundamental  (A)  and  Flarmonics  (B&C)  in  Sand  vs.  Source 
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5.  NON-LINEAR  DISPERSION 


Dispersion  can  be  observed  in  measured  surface  waveforms  in  most  of  the  data  from  both  the  laboratory 
model  and  the  field  site.  It  is  apparent  in  the  change  in  pulse  shape  as  a  function  of  location  shown  in  Figures  3 
and  4.  The  nature  of  this  dispersion  has  significant  implications  for  the  post-processing  of  experimental  data. 
Linear  dispersion  of  Rayleigh  waves,  which  can  occur  as  a  consequence  of  the  vertical  gradients  in  material 
properties,  is  fully  accounted  for  in  the  pulse  compression  routine  that  generated  the  waveforms  depicted  in 
Figures  3  and  4.  Non-linear  dispersion,  however,  is  not  accounted  for,  since  sum  and  difference  frequencies  occur 
at  times  dependent  on  pulse  shape  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  with  a  simple  impulse  response.  The  differences 
between  these  two  types  of  dispersion  are  illustrated  by  the  laboratory  results  shown  in  Figure  10.  Flere,  the 
acceleration  was  measured  at  four  separate  locations  using  a  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  with  a  center  frequency 
of  450  Hz  as  the  original  drive  signal  rather  than  reconstructing  the  pulse  response  in  post-processing.  What  is 
depicted  are  raw  data,  although  1000  pulses  have  been  averaged  together  to  build  up  the  signal-to-noise  ratios  for 
each  measurement.  The  horizontal  separation  in  Figure  10  indicates  the  four  different  measurement  locations  in 
the  model  at  30.5  cm,  61  cm,  122  cm,  and  244  cm  along  a  line  away  from  the  source.  The  magnitude  of  the  offset 
is  arbitrary.  Propagation  delays  of  3  ms,  6  ms,  16  ms,  and  31  ms  have  been  subtracted  before  the  waveforms  were 
stacked  so  that  all  the  data  could  be  displayed  in  a  single  graph.  Each  vertical  separation  between  traces  indicates 
an  increase  of  3  dB  in  drive  signal  amplitude.  The  signals  have  all  been  normalized  by  their  peak  acceleration 
amplitude  in  order  to  emphasize  changes  in  pulse  shape  over  acceleration  amplitude  differences  which  are 
approximately  three  orders  of  magnitude  for  the  data  depicted. 


Figure  10:  Changes  in  Shape  of  Rayleigh  Wave  Pulses  with  Increasing  Drive  Level  and  Propagation  Distance 

The  apparent  inversion  of  the  signal  between  the  first  and  second  measurement  points  at  very  low  drive 
levels  is  an  indication  of  linear  dispersion.  Viewed  as  a  function  of  position,  the  peaks  and  troughs  of  the  signal 
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can  be  seen  to  propagate  through  the  pulse  envelope  as  this  envelope  propagates  across  the  sand  surface.  The 
obvious  change  in  pulse  shape  and  the  delays  associated  with  the  pulse  arrival  at  high  drive  levels  are  the  effect  of 
non-linear  dispersion.  The  troughs  of  the  original  pulse  can  be  seen  to  form  two  downward  acceleration  impulses 
30  cm  from  the  source,  similar  to  those  depicted  in  Figure  7  for  a  continuous  drive.  These  impulses  separate  in 
time  as  drive  level  is  increased,  much  like  the  broadening  of  shock  waves  observed  in  air  [11].  At  greater 
distances  there  is,  however,  a  preference  toward  not  only  the  low  frequency  components  of  the  original  pulse,  but 
also  the  energy  that  arrives  late  in  time.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  data  taken  at  6 1  cm  where  the  arrival 
of  the  pulse  is  visibly  delayed  with  increasing  drive.  This  inverse  relationship  between  the  group  velocity  and  the 
drive  level  appears  to  have  no  precedent  in  the  literature  and  will  be  a  focus  of  further  research  in  this  area.  The 
physical  processes  that  mediate  this  phenomenon  are  not  well  understood.  Its  nature  is  further  obfuscated  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  originally  observed  in  completely  linear  pulse  compression  of  an  FM  sweep  in  the  non-linear 
regime  and  was  believed  to  be  an  artifact  of  this  clearly  invalid  processing  scheme.  This  implies  that  the  effect  is 
mediated  by  a  dependence  of  phase  velocity  on  both  drive  amplitude  and  frequency,  but  not  by  the  generation  of 
harmonics,  which  are  time  gated  out  of  the  pulse  compression,  ft  may  involve  small  spatial  regions  (slip  planes  or 
un-compacted  zones)  where  stress  concentrations  cause  local  fluidization  and  lower  the  average  shear  strength 
along  the  propagation  path  in  a  way  that  recovery  cannot  occur  on  the  timescale  of  the  excitation.  It  is  also 
possible  that  energy  preferentially  leaks  out  of  the  leading  portion  surface  wave  into  the  bulk  of  the  medium. 
Since  all  bulk  waves  propagate  with  higher  velocities  than  the  surface  wave,  this  form  of  energy  loss  might 
preferentially  attack  the  leading  edge  of  the  waveform  and  create  the  impression  of  the  pulse’s  slowing  down. 


6.  CONCLUSIONS 

Measurements  have  been  conducted  at  a  field  test  site  and  in  a  laboratory  model  that  qualify  the  role 
played  by  system  non-linearity  in  limiting  the  potential  range  and  signal  level  that  can  be  exploited  by  a  seismic 
mine  detection  system.  Non-linearity  in  both  the  source  coupling  and  the  propagation  path  have  been  observed 
and  demonstrated  to  be  possible  signal  limitations.  Observed  steepening  and  non-linear  dispersion  pose  potential 
problems  for  the  post-processing  of  data  that  may  also  limit  useable  signal  levels.  Work  is  currently  underway  to 
understand  and  quantify  all  of  these  effects  and  their  potential  impact  on  system  operations. 
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ABSTRACT 

Over  the  past  three  years  a  system  has  been  under  development  at  Georgia  Tech  that  utilizes  a  seismic  interrogation 
signal  in  combination  with  a  non-surface-contacting,  radar-based  displacement  sensor  for  the  detection  of  buried 
landmines.  Initial  work  on  this  system  investigated  the  workability  of  the  system  concept.  Pragmatic  issues  regarding 
the  refinement  of  the  current  experimental  laboratory  system  into  a  system  which  is  suitable  for  field  testing  and,  in 
turn,  one  which  would  be  suited  to  field  operations  have  been  largely  ignored  until  recently.  Both  field  operations  and 
realistic  field  testing  require  a  system  that  is  different  from  the  original  laboratory  system  in  two  crucial  ways.  One 
of  these  is  that  a  field  system  needs  a  sensor  standoff  from  the  ground  surface  larger  than  the  original  1  to  2  cm.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  small-scale  topography,  to  avoid  ground  cover  such  as  grass,  and  to  minimize  the 
risk  to  the  operator.  A  second  difference  is  that  the  scanning  speed  of  a  field  system  must  be  substantially  greater 
than  that  of  the  original  laboratory  system,  which  takes  several  hours  to  image  1  m2  of  ground  surface.  From  an 
operational  standpoint,  the  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  From  an  experimental  standpoint,  it  is  also  important  because 
ambient  conditions  are  difficult  to  control  on  long  time  scales  outdoors.  Both  of  these  new  requirements  must  be  met 
within  the  design  parameters  that  were  established  empirically  during  the  development  of  the  laboratory  system. 
One  of  these  is  that  the  system  must  be  capable  of  measuring  peak  displacements  as  small  as  1  nm  with  a  1  Hz 
resolution  band  in  the  low  audio  frequency  range  (30  Hz  to  2  KHz).  This  is  necessary  because  of  limits  placed  by 
the  medium  on  the  amplitude  of  seismic  signals  that  can  be  generated.  Another  parameter  is  that  the  measurement 
must  be  integrated  over  a  region  with  a  diameter  of  about  2  cm  to  5  cm  on  the  ground  surface.  This  is  necessary  in 
order  to  preserve  spatial  structure  of  interest  for  the  imaging  of  small  mines.  An  array  of  radar-based  displacement 
sensors  configured  with  focused  antennas  meets  all  these  requirements.  A  sensor  was  designed  to  test  this  concept. 
The  new  sensor  was  equipped  with  an  antenna  consisting  of  a  conical  corrugated  horn  and  a  bifocal  dielectric  lens 
that  permitted  a  20-cm  surface-standoff  distance.  The  sensor  was  tested  in  a  laboratory  experimental  model  in 
scenarios  similar  to  those  used  to  evaluate  the  original  system  sensor  and  was  found  to  satisfy  all  of  the  new  system 
requirements. 

Keywords:  land  mine,  mine  detection,  seismic  waves,  focused  antenna,  radar  lens 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Seismic /elastic  techniques  for  the  detection  of  buried  landmines  have  been  under  investigation  by  various  groups  for 
more  than  30  years.1,2  These  are  promising  for  the  reliable  detection  of  all  types  of  buried  mines,  even  low-metal 
anti-personnel  mines.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  mines  have  unique  mechanical  properties  that  can  be  used  to 
distinguish  them  from  soils  and  many  forms  of  clutter.  Typically,  mine  components  are  made  from  materials  that  are 
very  stiff  in  comparison  to  the  surrounding  soil.  They  are  also  complex  mechanical  structures  with  a  flexible  case,  a 
trigger  assembly,  air  pockets,  etc.  This  complex  structure  gives  rise  to  structural  resonances,  non-linear  interactions, 
and  other  phenomenology  that  is  atypical  for  both  naturally  occurring  and  most  types  of  man-made  clutter.  Using 
seismic  techniques,  this  phenomenology  can  be  exploited  to  distinguish  mines  from  clutter.1 

A  seismic  mine  detection  system  has  been  developed  at  Georgia  Tech  that  uses  a  radar-based  displacement  sensor 
for  the  local  measurement  of  seismic  displacements  without  physically  contacting  the  soil  surface.  The  non-contact 
nature  of  this  sensor  makes  the  system  capable  of  interrogating  the  soil  surface  near  or  immediately  above  a  mine. 
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Figure  1.  Configuration  of  laboratory  experimental  mine  detection  system:  (a)  original  system  and  (b)  new  system. 


This  substantially  increases  the  measurable  effects  of  the  mine’s  presence  over  schemes  which  rely  on  elastic  waves 
scattered  by  the  mine  to  propagate  to  a  remote  sensor  location.2  As  it  is  normally  configured,  this  system  is 
depicted  in  Fig.  1(a).  For  comparison,  the  modified  system  that  is  currently  under  investigation  is  depicted  in 
Fig.  1(b).  In  both  configurations,  the  source  (an  electrodynamic  shaker  resting  on  a  narrow  foot)  excites  an  incident 
signal  composed  primarily  of  a  Rayleigh  surface  wave  in  the  30  Hz  to  2  KHz  frequency  range.  This  travels  across  the 
minefield  and  excites  motion  of  soil  near  the  surface  that  includes  the  buried  mines.  Deeper  soil  is  not  excited  by  this 
signal  because  the  Rayleigh  wave  motion  decays  exponentially  away  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  transmitted 
radar  signal  from  the  sensor  antenna  illuminates  a  spot  on  the  ground  surface  above  the  minefield.  The  reflected 
radar  signal  from  this  spot  is  phase  and  amplitude  modulated  by  the  seismic  surface  motions.  This  modulation, 
which  is  proportional  to  the  ground  displacement  integrated  over  the  spot  size,  is  extracted  from  the  reflected  radar 
signal  by  analog  mixing  with  a  reference  signal  after  it  is  received.  In  operation,  the  sensor  is  translated  to  measure 
surface  motion  over  an  array  of  measurement  locations.  Sensor  data  are  then  stored  and  post-processed  in  both 
space  and  time  domains  to  yield  an  image  of  the  minefield.3  In  both  of  the  configurations  shown  in  Fig.  1,  moving 
a  single  sensor  forms  a  synthetic  array.  A  physical  array  could  also  be  used.  This  would  provide  a  time  saving  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  sensors  that  populate  the  array.  The  original  sensor  (shown  in  Fig.  1(a))  utilizes  an 
aperture  element  (an  open-ended  waveguide)  as  both  a  transmitting  and  a  receiving  antenna.  This  is  effectively 
omnidirectional  at  the  8  GHz  operating  frequency  of  the  radar  sensor.  The  spot  size  is  kept  small  (on  the  order  of 
the  1-cm  by  2-cm  waveguide  dimensions)  because  the  waveguide  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  ground  (1cm  to  2  cm 
above  the  surface).  The  new  sensor  (Fig.  1(b))  achieves  a  similar  spot  size  using  a  focused  antenna. 

The  mine  detection  system  has  been  tested  with  the  waveguide  antenna  in  laboratory  experiments  and  using 
numerical  models  for  seismic  propagation  and  scattering.  Test  conditions  have  included  a  variety  of  inert  mines, 
mine-like  targets,  realistic  clutter  objects,  and  thin  organic  surface  cover.  Tests  have  also  been  performed  in  which 
realistic  burial  scenarios  were  simulated.  These  included  trenching  from  recent  mine  burials,  weathering,  and  multiple 
antipersonnel  (AP)  and  antitank  (AT)  mines  buried  in  close  proximity.  The  results  of  these  experiments,  which  have 
been  reported  in  previous  papers,1,4  show  that  the  system  can  be  used  for  the  detection  and  imaging  of  both  AT 
and  AP  mines  over  a  fairly  wide  range  of  realistic  conditions.  Typical  images  have  shown  a  contrast  between  mines 
and  clutter  of  20  to  30  dB.  Studies  have  been  conducted  with  this  sensor  in  which  the  separation  of  the  waveguide 
and  the  ground  surface  was  increased  well  beyond  the  1  to  2  cm  that  was  normally  used.5  In  these  experiments 
there  was  significant  degradation  in  the  spatial  resolution  of  the  image  which  could  be  formed  from  the  experimental 
data.  Digital  beamforming  techniques  were  shown  to  provide  some  improvement  in  the  spatial  resolution  with  large 
standoff  distances.  The  problem  was  also  mitigated  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  the  image  artifacts  after  beamforming 
were  symmetrically  distributed  about  the  actual  mine  location.  They  could,  therefore,  be  used  to  enhance  the  mine’s 
image  in  post-processing,  provided  that  there  was  an  a  priori  knowledge  that  only  one  mine  was  present.  Further 
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Figure  2.  The  FRD  sensor  antenna  in  (a)  cutaway  and  (b)  photograph. 


Figure  3.  Geometry  of  computational  model  for  FRD  antenna  lens:  (a)  lens  geometry  and  (b)  two-way  beam 
pattern. 


substantial  improvements  in  image  quality  required  an  unrealistically  accurate  model  for  the  existing  sensor,  an 
impracticably  large  array  of  sensors,  or  an  array  of  more  directional  sensors.  There  are  many  ways  in  to  construct 
a  directional  sensor.  These  include  the  use  of  ellipsoidal  reflectors,  passive  microstrip  antennas,  slotted  waveguide 
antennas,  or  focusing  dielectric  lenses.  The  last  of  these  designs  is  the  one  that  was  pursued  and  is  reported  in  this 
paper.  It  is  expected  that  similar  results  could  be  achieved  with  other  design  concepts,  provided  that  they  were 
correctly  implemented. 


2.  SENSOR  DESIGN 

Figure  2  depicts  the  design  of  the  antenna  for  the  experimental  focused  radar  displacement  (FRD)  sensor.  The 
antenna  consists  of  a  dielectric  lens  with  foci  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  at  the  open  end  of  a  circular  waveguide. 
The  lens  and  the  waveguide  are  connected  by  a  conical  metal  horn  with  a  corrugated  interior.  The  FRD  sensor  is 
monostatic,  as  its  predecessor  was,  so  that  this  antenna  functions  as  both  a  transmitter  and  a  receiver. 


A  theoretical  model  was  constructed  for  the  function  of  the  new  antenna.  The  geometry  for  this  model  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  Here  the  dielectric  lens  with  a  refraction  index  n  and  a  diameter  D  has  two  focal  lengths,  /i  and  /o,  the 
inner  and  the  outer  focal  length,  respectively.  The  diameter  of  the  lens  is  confined  by  the  semi  flare  angle  (9e)  of  the 
horn.  The  inner  focal  point  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  the  phase  center  of  the  horn.  The  inner  and  outer  contours 
of  the  lens  are  hyperbolic  curves.  The  lens  profile  is  rotationally  symmetric  and  is  a  function  of  /).  /i,  /2,  and  n. 
The  geometry  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  lens  is  defined  as6 

x  =  r  sin#,  0  <  8  <  9e, 

aril  +  sj  (arn)'2  —  (n2  —  l)(a2  —  x'2) 
n 2  —  1 

where  a,\  =  (n  —  l)/i- 

The  inner  surface  of  the  lens  is  illuminated  by  a  spherical  wave  front  emanating  from  the  horn.  The  horn  is 
excited  by  the  TE\\  mode  propagating  in  the  circular  waveguide  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  TEn  mode  is  converted 
into  the  hybrid  HEn  mode  by  the  discontinuity  between  the  circular  waveguide  and  the  horn  and  facilitated  by  the 
corrugations  in  the  horn.0  The  electric  field  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lens  can  then  be  described  in  terms  of  the 
geometric  parameters  by: 
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where  Pi  (cos  9)  is  the  associated  Legendre  function  of  the  first  kind.7  v  is  determined  by  the  solution  of  the  equation: 
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The  field  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  lens  is  found  by  ray  tracing.  First  order  reflections  from  both  inner  and  outer 
surfaces  are  considered  in  this  computation  by  using  the  Fresnel  reflection  coefficient.  The  electric  and  magnetic 
surface  current  densities  ( -Js  and  Ms)  on  the  outer  surface  can  then  be  determined  by  an  application  of  boundary 
conditions  and  from  these  the  radiation  pattern  of  the  lens  can  be  found.  The  electric  and  magnetic  fields  at  any 
point  on  the  focal  plane  may  be  represented  in  terms  of  the  lens’s  outer  surface  current  densities  by  the  following 
equations: 

E(R)  =  JJ  [JP- *  +  ^( Js  ■  V')Vy)}ds'  -  II (Ms  x  V<f)ds',  (5) 

s'  s' 

H(R)  =  II [ A/., 'F  +  l(Ms  ■  V)V9)]d*'  +  II (Js  x  V'tf )ds\  (6) 

s'  s' 

where  $  =  e  J|^’1  and  V'  =  -J^p-x  +  j^p-y  +  -§^z.  Here,  x1,  y1 ,  and  z‘  are  defined  by  the  coordinate  system  of  the 
source.  The  radiated  power  pattern  of  the  lens-focused  corrugated  horn  is  then  given  by  |if(i?)|2. 

Rather  than  the  radiation  pattern  of  the  antenna,  it  is  the  two-way  beam  pattern  involving  the  reflection  from  a 
scatterer  back  to  the  antenna  that  is  of  interest  for  the  determination  of  the  FRD  sensor’s  spot  size.  This  is  because 
the  antenna  functions  as  both  the  radar  transmitter  and  the  receiver  for  the  sensor.  In  order  to  compute  this  two-way 
pattern,  a  small  conducting  disk  of  area  A  is  placed  on  the  focal  plane  at  the  location  R.  The  surface  current  on  the 
disk  is  approximated  from  the  magnetic  field  defined  by  Eq.  6.  When  the  disk  is  electrically  small,  the  electric  field 
at  the  antenna  radiated  by  the  disk  is  then 


Er(R)  =  [/*«$  +  -L(  Jeq  ■  V)Vtf)]A, 

47T  A/q 

where  J^(R)  =  -2 z  x  H(R),  and  \7  =  £x  +  +  ^0. 
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Figure  4.  FRD  sensor  directivity  measurement:  (a)  photograph  and  (b)  schematic. 


The  voltage  received  by  the  antenna  from  each  of  the  secondary  sources  is  found  to  be: 

Vr(R)  =  Er(R)  ■  le{R),  (8) 

where  le  is  the  effective  height  of  the  antenna,  which  can  be  determined  by  the  antenna’s  radiated  field  as  computed 
in  Eq.  5  to  be8: 

fe(R)  =  (9) 

—jVok oe  1-^1 

where  a  is  a  proportional  constant  that  depends  on  the  details  of  how  the  antenna  is  fed.  The  two-way  pattern  is 
then  obtained  from  \Vr(R)\2. 

If  the  lens  were  illuminated  by  a  spherical  wavefront  with  uniform  amplitude,  strong  side  lobes  would  be  expected 
in  its  two-way  beam  pattern.  The  corrugations  on  the  interior  of  the  conical  horn  were  designed  so  as  to  ameliorate 
these  by  tapering  the  amplitude  of  the  electric  field  near  the  edges  of  the  lens.  The  corrugations  were  designed  using 
standard  procedures  for  this  type  of  device.6  The  width  of  the  corrugations  is  less  than  .  The  depth  of  the  slots 
is  between  ^  and  4f.  The  slot  depths  taper  from  4f  near  the  throat  of  the  horn  to  at  the  aperture  with  the 
variation  occurring  on  a  scale  which  is  large  compared  to  the  wavelength.  As  it  was  designed  and  built,  the  prototype 
antenna  had  the  same  inner  and  outer  focal  distances,  both  of  which  were  20  cm.  This  created  a  plane  of  symmetry 
for  the  lens  and  provided  some  fabrication  convenience  but  was  not  required  for  the  design. 

3.  SENSOR  EVALUATION 

In  order  to  measure  the  spot  size  of  the  FRD  sensor,  an  experiment  was  conducted  in  which  a  small  piezoelectric 
buzzer  was  placed  in  the  center  of  a  1.8  m  by  1.8  m  anechoic  surface.  The  buzzer  was  driven  at  lKHz,  and  the  sensor 
output  was  recorded  at  this  frequency  using  a  two-second-integration  time  to  build  dynamic  range  above  the  noise 
floor.  The  antenna  was  then  translated  linearly  across  the  surface.  From  a  system  standpoint,  an  ideal  sensor  under 
these  circumstances  would  have  measured  only  the  displacement  of  the  buzzer  when  it  was  directly  above  the  buzzer 
and  zero  elsewhere.  The  anechoic  treatment  assured  that  the  measurement  could  not  be  contaminated  by  ambient 
vibration  and  by  single  and  multiple  reflected  signals  from  the  ground  and  the  buzzer.  The  configuration  of  this 
experiment  is  depicted  in  Fig.  4. 

The  results  of  the  directivity  experiment  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  3dB  beam  width  on  the  ground  was  found  to 
be  about  4.7  cm.  The  beam  pattern  was  well  predicted  by  theory  for  horizontal  sensor  offsets  up  to  about  15  cm. 
Beyond  15  cm  the  FRD  sensor  consistently  outperformed  model  predictions.  This  result  is  difficult  to  explain.  The 
antenna  may  actually  perform  better  than  predicted  due  to  inaccuracies  in  the  model,  or  it  may  be  an  inaccuracy  in 
the  measurement.  The  measurement  inaccuracy  could  be  due  to  abnormal  motion  of  the  buzzer,  such  as  horizontal 


Figure  5.  Results  of  FRD  sensor  directivity  measurement. 


Figure  6.  The  laboratory  experimental  model. 


motion  of  its  case,  which  adds  destructively  with  the  motion  sensed  from  the  radiating  surface  on  the  top  of  the 
buzzer.  Since  the  FRD  sensor  only  responded  to  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  EM  propagation  path,  it  would  be 
insensitive  to  this  lateral  motion  when  it  was  directly  above  the  buzzer.  The  relative  contribution  of  this  motion 
to  the  sensor  output  would  have  increased  as  the  antenna  was  translated  away  from  the  buzzer,  and  the  EM  path 
became  more  horizontal. 


4.  LABORATORY  EXPERIMENTS 


The  FRD  sensor  was  tested  in  the  laboratory  model  that  was  used  for  the  development  of  the  mine  detection  system. 
This  model  is  depicted  in  Fig.  6.  It  is  a  wedge-shaped  tank  filled  with  over  50  tons  of  damp  compacted  sand  to 
simulate  soil.  The  seismic  source  is  located  near  the  tip  of  the  wedge  and  is  bi-directive  toward  the  search  area  and 
the  back  wall.  Simulated  mines,  inert  mines,  and  clutter,  such  as  rocks  and  sticks,  are  buried  within  a  2-m-by-2-m 
region  in  the  center  of  the  tank.  The  FRD  sensor  was  scanned  above  this  region  with  a  three-degree-of-freedom 
positioner  fixed  to  a  framework  above  the  tank.  This  was  done  using  a  typical  two-dimensional  scan  that  covers 
an  80-cm  by  120-cm  boundary-inclusive  area.  It  is  sampled  in  1-cm  increments  along  the  direction  of  seismic  wave 
propagation,  from  30  cm  to  150  cm  out  from  the  source.  2-cm  increments  are  sampled  across  the  seismic  wave 
fronts  (out  to  40  cm  on  either  side  of  the  plane  of  symmetry,  apparent  in  the  top  view  of  the  model  in  Fig.  6).  A 
total  of  4,961  measurement  locations  were  sampled  in  this  scan  before  an  image  was  formed.  These  scan  parameters 
were  arrived  at  during  work  with  a  smaller  experimental  model.  The  search  dimensions  have  not  been  increased  in 
most  of  the  work  with  the  larger  model  in  order  to  save  time.  Since  there  is  currently  a  four-second  dwell  over  each 
measurement  location  used  to  build  up  the  signal-to-noise  ratio  in  the  received  signal,  even  the  current  1  m2  scan 
requires  7  hours  to  complete.  In  addition  to  building  an  array  of  sensors,  reducing  the  dwell  time  and  increasing  the 
scan  increments  are  being  considered  to  speed  a  field-operable  system.  The  1  cm  and  2  cm  scan  increments  used  in 
the  measurements  are  clearly  smaller  than  necessary  since  the  antenna  averages  the  displacement  over  a  region  of 
the  ground  with  a  diameter  of  about  4.7  cm.  These  scan  increments  were  used  to  make  comparisons  with  previous 
data  easier. 

Four-second  displacement  time  histories  are  acquired  with  8-KHz  sampling  and  12-bit  resolution  for  each  measure¬ 
ment  location  and  stored  as  frequency  domain  transfer  functions  between  the  source’s  drive  signal  and  the  sensor’s 
received  signal.  This  must  ultimately  be  reduced  to  a  single  image  which  depicts  the  probability  of  a  buried  mine 
below  each  location  on  the  planar  surface.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  sort  of  post  processing  can  be  per¬ 
formed.  The  scheme  that  is  currently  employed  has  been  described  in  a  previous  paper.3  The  technique  involves  a 
multi-step  process  that  exploits  observed  features  of  mine  response,  such  as  localized  resonance  effects,  to  enhance 
the  background  contrast  in  the  final  image.  First  the  response  of  the  system  to  a  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse,  which 
typically  has  a  center  frequency  of  450  Hz,  is  synthesized  from  the  recorded  transfer  functions.  The  data  are  then 
filtered  temporally  and  spatially  to  remove  low  and  high  frequency  noise.  The  forward-propagating  waves  (waves 
travelling  away  from  the  source)  are  then  filtered  out  in  k-space,  leaving  only  the  back-scattered  waves.  Two  data 
sets  are  created  from  the  remaining  time  histories.  The  first  data  set  is  the  energy  at  each  spatial  position  in  the 
back-scattered  waves  at  times  of  arrival  near  the  incident  wave.  The  second  data  set  is  the  energy  that  propagates 
back  toward  the  seismic  source  from  each  spatial  position.  Taking  the  product  of  these  two  data  sets  forms  the  final 
image.  Nothing  about  the  displacement  sensing  mechanism  is  presumed  in  this  scheme  other  than  that  the  measure¬ 
ments  represent  true  point  displacements.  Thus,  no  modifications  to  the  imaging  scheme  were  made  to  accommodate 
the  FRD  sensor.  This  provided  the  additional  advantage  of  allowing  direct  comparison  with  existing  images  in  the 
evaluation  of  sensor  performance. 

5.  AP  MINE  DETECTION  AND  IMAGING 

Two  mine-imaging  experiments  were  performed  to  evaluate  the  FRD  sensor.  In  the  first  of  these  a  single  TS-50 
AP  mine  was  buried  with  its  top-most  surface  1  cm  below  the  sand  in  the  center  of  the  scan  region.  The  sand 
surrounding  the  mine  was  carefully  repacked  after  the  burial  to  simulate  the  effects  of  weathering.  This  is  a  baseline 
configuration,  which  has  been  tested  many  times  with  other  sensor  types  and  in  other  experimental  models  for 
comparison  purposes.1,9  The  minefield  was  then  covered  with  a  15-cm  layer  of  pine  straw  to  simulate  realistic 
organic  ground  cover.  This  is  similar  to  earlier  experiments  in  which  2-cm  to  3-cm  layers  of  pine  straw  were  used 
in  testing  with  the  waveguide  antenna.  The  thickness  of  pine  straw  covering  the  scan  region  was  increased  to  15 
cm  because  the  greater  standoff  of  the  FRD  sensor  permitted  this.  Figure  7  shows  a  comparison  between  a  scan 
performed  with  the  waveguide  antenna  1  to  2  cm  high  (Fig.  7(a))  and  the  two  scans  performed  with  the  FRD 
antenna  20  cm  high:  one  without  the  pine  straw  (Fig.  7(b))  and  one  with  the  pine  straw  (Fig.  7(c)).  It  is  clear  from 
the  data  presented  in  the  figure  that  the  FRD  sensor  images  this  relatively  small  AP  mine  with  an  image  contrast 
comparable  to  the  sensor  that  is  equipped  with  the  waveguide  antenna.  Unlike  earlier  attempts  to  implement  digital 
beamforming  arrays  of  omnidirectional  sensors,5  the  image  shows  no  artifacts  that  are  remote  from  the  actual  mine 
location.  However,  the  spatial  resolution  is  somewhat  less  than  with  the  waveguide  antenna;  this  is  expected  since 
the  FRD  antenna  averages  the  displacement  over  a  somewhat  larger  area  than  does  the  waveguide  antenna.  In  either 


Figure  7.  Images  formed  from  two-dimensional  scans  above  a  TS-50  mine  buried  1cm  deep:  (a)  using  the  waveguide 
antenna,  (b)  using  the  FRD  sensor  over  a  clean  surface,  and  (c)  using  the  FRD  sensor  over  15  cm  of  pine  straw. 


event,  the  image  shows  more  than  adequate  spatial  resolution  for  operational  purposes  when  one  considers  the  120-cm 
by  80-cm  scale  on  which  it  is  depicted.  Further  research  is  planned  to  determine  the  appropriate  spatial  resolution 
for  the  sensor:  higher  spatial  resolution  yields  a  higher  fidelity  image  but  at  the  cost  of  slower  measurement  times 
because  the  higher  spatial  resolution  will  necessitate  smaller  scan  increments.  The  ground  cover  seems  to  introduce 
some  clutter  into  the  image,  but  this  is  more  than  25  dB  below  the  level  of  the  mine  image.  The  source  of  this  clutter 
is  not  currently  known:  It  may  be  due  to  pine  straw  or  it  may  be  due  to  an  increase  in  environmental  noise  for  this 
particular  measurement.  Previous  attempts  to  quantify  the  effects  of  ground  cover  were  confounded  by  the  small 
standoff  distance  of  the  waveguide  sensor.1  There  is,  therefore,  no  appropriate  data  for  comparison  with  the  FRD 
sensor’s  performance.  The  fact  that  this  measurement  was  even  possible  makes  a  favorable  statement  regarding  the 
FRD  sensor’s  design. 


6.  MULTIPLE  MINE  IMAGING 

The  most  challenging  burial  scenario  that  can  be  simulated  in  the  experimental  model  is  the  detection  of  both  AP 
and  AT  mines  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  and  in  the  presence  of  buried  clutter.  This  is  a  realistic  scenario, 
since  it  is  a  common  practice  of  mine  warfare  to  plant  multiple  AP  mines  in  close  proximity  to  AT  mines.  The  AP 
mines  thereby  protect  the  AT  mine  from  sappers  who  can  more  easily  detect  the  larger  object  and  remove  it  with 
little  personal  danger.  This  poses  a  unique  detection  problem  in  that  it  requires  a  system  to  operate  with  sensitivity 
appropriate  to  both  mine  types  simultaneously.  Also,  the  system  must  be  capable  of  distinguishing  individual  targets 
and  rejecting  ghost  images  formed  by  multiple-scattering  effects.  This  scenario  has  been  previously  investigated  using 
the  waveguide  antenna,  which  was  found  to  offer  adequate  spatial  resolution  to  image  all  of  the  buried  mines  with 
a  reasonable  set  of  parameters  selected  for  the  installation.1  The  FRD  sensor  was  tested  over  a  similar  burial 
arrangement.  The  layout  of  this  experiment  and  the  relative  scale  of  the  buried  objects  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  8.  The 


Figure  8.  Photograph  showing  the  multiple  mine  burial  uncovered  and  the  relative  scale  of  the  buried  objects 
(insert). 
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Figure  9.  Images  formed  of  multiple  mine  burial  using  the  FRD  sensor:  (a)  clean  scan  and  (b)  with  15  cm  of  pine 
straw. 

AT  mine  was  a  VS-1.6.  Three  AP  mines  surrounded  it:  a  TS-50,  a  VS-50,  and  a  PFM-1.  The  clutter  objects  included 
two  AP  mine-sized  rocks,  two  aluminum  beverage  cans,  a  steel  rod,  and  a  large  stick.  As  before,  the  minefield  was 
covered  with  a  layer  of  pine  straw  15  cm  thick,  and  the  sand  was  carefully  packed  around  all  of  the  buried  objects. 
Figure  9  shows  the  image  that  was  formed  of  this  burial  with  and  without  the  15  cm  of  pine  straw.  All  of  the  mines 
are  clearly  visible  in  this  image.  Note  that  the  image  with  the  pine  straw  is  comparable  to  that  without  the  pine 
straw  for  this  case:  it  does  not  have  the  increased  clutter  visible  in  Fig.  7.  In  addition  to  the  mines,  the  beverage 
cans  also  show  up  well  in  the  image.  This  is  because  they  are  air-filled  and  therefore  exhibit  low-frequency  structural 
resonances  similar  to  those  that  identify  the  mines.  This  type  of  clutter  could  easily  appear  as  a  mine  to  the  current 
seismic  imaging  algorithm  much  as  it  would  fool  an  individual  using  a  metal  detector.  In  contrast,  the  steel  rod 


would  also  have  fooled  the  metal  detector  but  is  not  imaged  using  the  seismic  system.  This  provides  an  illustration 
of  how  multiple  sensor  types  might  be  exploited  for  the  reduction  of  false  alarms  in  a  field-operational  system. 


7.  CONCLUSIONS 

A  seismic  mine  detection  system  has  been  tested  in  a  laboratory  experimental  model.  The  system  is  similar  to  one 
that  has  been  described  in  previous  papers1,3,4’9  but  was  outfitted  with  a  focused-radar  displacement  (FRD)  sensor. 
The  FRD  sensor  replaced  an  earlier  sensor  equipped  with  an  open-ended  waveguide  antenna  that  needed  to  be  located 
1  to  2  cm  above  the  ground  in  order  to  achieve  sufficient  spatial  resolution  for  mine  detection.  The  FRD  sensor, 
which  is  based  on  a  dielectric  lens  and  corrugated  horn  design,  allows  the  system  to  stand  off  20  cm  from  the  ground 
surface  while  achieving  detection  and  imaging  performance  comparable  to  the  earlier  design.  This  sensor  addresses 
the  standoff  requirements  of  a  field  operable  system.  In  conjunction  with  other  planned  hardware  and  software 
improvements,  an  array  of  these  sensors  should  also  address  the  scanning  speed  requirements  of  such  a  system. 
Future  plans  for  the  development  of  the  system  involve  building  a  small  array  of  these  sensors  and  transitioning  the 
experimental  work  into  outdoor  testing. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  three-dimensional  finite-difference  time-domain  model  for  elastic  waves  in  the  ground  has  been  developed  and 
implemented  on  a  massively  parallel  computer.  The  numerical  model  has  been  developed  as  part  of  a  project  in 
which  elastic  and  electromagnetic  waves  are  used  svnergistically  to  detect  buried  land  mines.  The  numerical  model 
is  used  to  study  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  buried  land  mines.  As  a  first  approach,  a  simple  model  for  a 
TS-50  antipersonnel  mine  has  been  developed,  and  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  the  buried  mine  has  been 
investigated.  In  both  experimental  results  and  numerical  simulations,  resonant  oscillations  occur  at  the  location  of 
the  buried  mine.  To  further  explore  the  resonant  behavior  of  a  buried  land  mine,  a  refined  mine  model  has  been 
developed  that  includes  more  details  of  the  actual  mine.  Using  the  refined  mine  model,  the  nature  of  the  resonance 
is  explained,  and  the  parts  of  the  mine  that  influence  the  resonant  oscillations  are  identified.  Results  are  presented 
which  describe  the  resonance  as  a  function  of  burial  depth  and  soil  parameters. 

Keywords:  land  mine,  elastic,  acoustic,  FDTD,  finite-difference,  resonance 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

At  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  a  system  is  being  developed  in  which  buried  land  mines  are  located  by  using 
both  elastic  (acoustic)  and  electromagnetic  waves.1,2  In  this  system,  elastic  waves  are  excited  that  interact  with  a 
buried  land  mine.  The  waves  cause  the  mine  and  the  surface  above  the  mine  to  vibrate.  An  electromagnetic  radar 
records  the  vibrations  and,  thus,  detects  the  mine.  To  investigate  the  characteristics  of  elastic  wave  propagation  in 
the  ground  and  to  explore  the  elastic  response  of  buried  land  mines,  a  numerical  model  has  been  developed.3,4 

In  experimental  studies,  resonant  oscillations  have  occurred  at  the  location  of  a  buried  land  mine,  when  the  mine 
is  excited  by  elastic  waves.  These  resonant  effects  have  been  observed  for  mines  of  different  types,  shapes  and  sizes, 
including  antipersonnel  and  antitank  mines.  The  resonance  significantly  enhances  the  signature  of  a  buried  mine  and 
clearly  distinguishes  it  from  surrounding  clutter  objects.  In  this  paper,  the  resonant  behavior  of  buried  antipersonnel 
mines  will  be  described. 

To  compute  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  land  mine  on  a  large  scale,  a  simple  model  for  an 
antipersonnel  mine  has  been  used.  Although  the  model  is  simple,  it  predicts  resonant  oscillations  at  the  location 
of  the  buried  land  mine  that  are  qualitatively  very  similar  to  the  ones  observed  in  experiments.  To  investigate 
the  resonant  behavior  in  more  detail,  a  refined  mine  model  has  been  developed,  which  more  closely  resembles  the 
structure  of  an  actual  TS-50  antipersonnel  mine.  The  detailed  mine  model  incorporates  the  parts  of  the  mine  which 
are  believed  to  have  an  impact  on  the  elastic  behavior  of  the  mine.  With  this  model,  the  characteristics  of  the 
resonance  can  be  explored. 

In  the  subsequent  section,  Sec.  2,  the  numerical  model  is  explained  briefly.  In  Sec.  3,  results  obtained  with 
the  numerical  model  are  described.  First,  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  mine  is  depicted.  Then, 
the  resonant  behavior  of  a  buried  land  mine  is  explained.  For  this,  a  parametric  study  is  conducted  in  which  the 
resonance  is  studied  as  a  function  of  the  soil  properties  and  the  burial  depth  of  the  mine. 
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2.  THREE-DIMENSIONAL  NUMERICAL  MODEL 


In  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  elastic/electromagntic  sensor,  experiments  have  been  performed  with  land 
mines  buried  in  a  large  sand-filled  box.1,2  In  the  experiments,  elastic  waves  are  launched  by  an  electrodynamic 
transducer  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  waves  propagate  along  the  surface  and  interact  with  the  buried 
land  mines.  To  investigate  the  characteristics  of  the  elastic  wave  propagation  in  the  ground,  a  numerical  model  has 
been  developed. 

2.1.  Finite-Difference  Model 

A  schematic  drawing  of  the  model  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  (a).  The  numerical  model  is  a  three-dimensional  finite-difference 
model  that  computes  the  elastic  wave  fields  in  the  time-domain.  For  the  model,  the  ground  is  approximated  as  a 
linear,  isotropic,  lossless  medium.  A  first-order  formulation  in  terms  of  the  particle  velocity  and  the  mechanical 
stress  is  employed.  The  governing  partial-differential  equations  are  discretized  by  central  finite  differences,  and  the 
characteristic  finite-difference  grid  is  introduced.  In  the  finite-difference  grid,  the  field  components  are  not  known  at 
the  same  points  in  space  and  time,  but  they  are  staggered,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1  (b).  The  air-ground  interface  is 
modeled  by  a  free-surface  boundary  condition.  The  solution  space  is  surrounded  by  a  Perfectly- Matched  Layer  (PML) 
absorbing  boundary  condition,  which  absorbs  the  outward  traveling  waves  and,  thus,  prevents  artificial  reflections  at 
the  outer  grid  faces.  A  detailed  description  of  the  numerical  model  can  be  found  in  the  literature.4 
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Figure  1.  Three-dimensional  finite-difference  model;  (a)  lay-out,  (b)  finite-difference  cell. 


2.2.  Material  Properties 

In  the  experiments,  the  mines  are  buried  in  a  large  sand-filled  box.  If  sand  is  assumed  to  act  in  a  linear  and 
isotropic  manner,  its  material  properties  can  be  described  by  three  independent  quantities:  the  material  density  p, 
the  pressure  wave  speed  cp,  and  the  shear  wave  speed  cs.  In  order  to  model  the  sand  and  its  behavior  accurately 
within  the  numerical  model,  these  quantities  have  been  measured  as  a  function  of  depth  for  the  sand  box  used  in  the 
experiments. 

The  material  density,  the  pressure  wave  speed  and  the  shear  wave  speed  as  a  function  of  depth  are  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  All  three  quantities  have  been  found  to  be  depth  dependent.  The  material  density  has  a  value  of  roughly  1400 
kg/m3  at  the  surface  and  increases  to  about  1600  kg/m3  at  a  depth  of  half  a  meter.  The  variation  in  the  material 
density  is  due  to  changes  in  the  water  content  in  the  soil.  At  the  surface,  the  sand  is  fairly  dry.  Within  the  ground, 
the  water  content  increases  steadily,  until  the  water  table  is  reached  at  a  depth  of  about  half  a  meter.  The  pressure 
wave  speed  and  the  shear  wave  speed  are  both  also  found  to  be  depth- varying.  At  the  surface,  a  layer  with  fairly 
slow  wave  speeds  exists.  Beyond  this  layer,  the  pressure  wave  speed  and  the  shear  wave  speed  increase  rapidly.  At 
a  depth  of  half  a  meter,  the  pressure  wave  speed  and  the  shear  wave  speed  have  values  of  210  m/s  and  130  m/s, 
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respectively.*  The  depth  variation  of  the  wave  speeds  is  influenced  by  several  mechanisms.  The  cohesion  between  the 
grains  of  the  sand,  for  example,  is  affected  by  the  water  content,  because  the  water  binds  the  grains  of  the  sand.  The 
cohesion  is  also  altered  by  the  pressure  in  the  ground,  which,  due  to  gravity,  increases  with  depth.  The  increase  in 
the  cohesion  will  cause  an  increase  in  the  wave  speeds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  the  material  density  with 
depth  would,  if  the  stiffness  was  constant,  reduce  the  wave  speeds.  It  must  be  noted  that,  although  the  measured 
depth  profiles  are  fairly  good  approximations  of  the  actual  depth  profiles  in  the  soil,  they  are  only  approximations 
and  the  actual  depth  profile  might  be  more  complex. 


Figure  2.  The  material  density  and  the  elastic  wave  speeds  as  a  function  of  depth. 


3.  RESULTS 

Using  the  numerical  model,  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  buried  land  mines  is  investigated.  First,  results 
are  presented  that  describe  the  interaction  on  a  large  scale  using  a  simple  model  for  the  buried  mine.  Then,  the 
resonant  oscillations  that  are  observed  at  the  location  of  the  buried  mine  are  explored  by  employing  a  mine  model 
that  incorporates  many  features  of  an  actual  mine. 

3.1.  Interaction  of  Elastic  Waves  with  a  Buried  Land  Mine 

Fig.  3  shows  an  actual  TS-50  antipersonnel  mine.  Antipersonnel  mines  are  fairly  small  and  have  a  complex  structure. 
Parts  of  the  mine  that  might  influence  its  elastic  behavior  are  the  explosives,  the  triggering  mechanism,  the  mine’s 
case,  the  rubber  pressure  plate  and  the  various  air  chambers.  As  a  first  approach,  the  mine  is  approximated  by  a 
simple  model.  The  simple  model  has  roughly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  TS-50  mine.  Due  to  the  cubic  structure  of 
the  discrete  finite-difference  grid,  the  mine  is  discretized  by  cubes.  The  model  consists  of  two  parts:  a  large  plastic 
chamber  and  a  small  air-filled  chamber  on  top  of  the  plastic  chamber.  By  inserting  the  simple  mine  model  into  the 
numerical  model,  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  mine  is  computed. 

Results  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  mine  buried  2  cm  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  depicted.  The  vertical  particle  displacement  on  the  surface  plane  (top)  and  on  a  cross  section  through  the 
ground  (bottom)  is  shown  at  four  instants  in  time.  A  logarithmic  color  scale  is  employed,  ranging  from  white  (0  dB) 
to  black  (-60  dB).  The  plots  describe  a  surface  area  of  1.0  m  by  0.8  m,  and  a  cross  sectional  area  with  a  depth  of 
0.7  m.  The  source  is  placed  on  the  surface,  to  the  left  of  the  plots.  The  distance  from  the  source  to  the  mine  is 
0.8  m.  The  excitation  is  a  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  with  a  center  frequency  of  450  Hz. 

At  the  first  instant  in  time,  Ti,  a  Rayleigh  surface  wave  (R)  and  a  shear  wave  (S)  are  seen  to  propagate.  A 
pressure  wave  has  also  been  launched,  but  has  already  left  the  range  of  the  plot.  On  the  cross  section  it  is  evident 

*The  material  properties  are  measured  only  up  to  a  depth  of  half  a  meter  and  are  assumed  constant  deeper  in  the  ground.  This  is  a 
vague  assumption  and  probably  not  true  within  the  water  table,  but  is  justifiable,  because,  within  the  frequency  range  of  interest,  the 
variation  of  the  material  properties  deeper  in  the  ground  will  not  have  a  significant  impact  onto  the  wave  propagation  at  and  close  to  the 
surface. 
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Figure  3.  A  simple  model  for  a  buried  antipersonnel  mine. 

that,  due  to  the  variation  of  the  wave  speeds  in  the  ground,  the  shear  wave  is  refracted  back  towards  the  surface, 
and  a  guided  shear  wave  propagates  along  the  surface.  The  guided  shear  wave  is  ahead  of  the  Rayleigh  wave  and 
is  clearly  visible  on  the  surface.  At  T2,  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave  just  hits  the  mine.  At  T3,  scattered  Rayleigh 
surface  waves  (rR)  and  shear  waves  (rS)  can  be  distinguished.  At  T4,  resonant  oscillations  are  visible  at  the  location 
of  the  buried  mine.  Due  to  the  resonant  oscillations,  the  location  of  the  buried  mine  can  be  clearly  identified  on  the 
surface  plane.  When  looking  at  the  wave  fields  on  the  cross  section,  it  is  evident  that  the  resonant  oscillations  are 
confined  to  the  thin  soil  layer  above  the  mine.  It  has  been  shown  that,  within  the  numerical  model,  the  resonant 
oscillations  are  due  to  flexural  waves  coupling  into  the  thin  soil  layer  and  forming  a  pattern  of  standing  waves.3  A 
similar  resonance  has  been  observed  also  experimentally  for  an  actual  TS-50  mine.  For  an  actual  mine,  however, 
the  resonant  oscillations  are  due  to  the  soil-mine  system,  and  the  resonance  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  resonant 
behavior  of  the  mine.  Thus,  for  an  actual  mine  the  resonant  behavior  is  certainly  more  complex  and  cannot  be 
attributed  solely  to  flexural  modes  in  the  soil  layer  above  the  mine. 

3.2.  Resonance  Behavior  of  a  Buried  Land  Mine 

To  investigate  the  resonant  oscillations  at  the  location  of  a  buried  land  mine  in  detail,  a  mine  model  has  been 
developed  that  closely  resembles  the  structure  of  an  actual  mine.  The  new  mine  model  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  mine 
model  includes  the  details  of  the  mine  that  are  believed  to  have  an  impact  on  the  mine’s  resonant  behavior,  i.  e.,  the 
explosives,  the  plastic  case,  the  rubber  pressure  plate  and  the  air  chambers. 

To  incorporate  the  features  of  an  actual  mine,  a  much  finer  discretization  must  be  chosen  for  the  detailed  mine 
model.  Due  to  limited  computer  resources,  the  size  of  the  discretized  solution  space  is  reduced  to  the  area  immediately 
surrounding  the  mine.  Because  the  dimensions  of  the  solution  space  for  this  model  are  small  (10  cm  by  10  cm  by 
10  cm),  the  medium  can  be  approximated  as  homogeneous.  Thus,  for  all  of  the  following  results,  the  soil  properties 
are  assumed  constant  throughout  the  solution  space. 

Results  obtained  with  the  detailed  mine  model  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  vertical  particle  displacement  on  the 
surface  plane  (top)  and  on  a  cross  section  through  the  ground  (bottom)  is  shown  at  four  instants  in  time  using  the 
same  color  scale  as  earlier.  The  mine  is  buried  2  cm  beneath  the  surface.  Instead  of  modeling  the  transducer  on  the 
surface,  a  vertically  polarized  plane  shear  wave  is  injected  from  the  left.  The  excitation  is  a  differentiated  Gaussian 
pulse  with  a  center  frequency  of  1  kHz  and,  thus,  has  a  wider  bandwidth  than  the  excitation  used  previously.  The 
solution  space  is  surrounded  by  a  PML.  For  the  results  in  Fig.  6,  the  material  density  is  chosen  to  be  p  =  1400  kg/m3, 
the  pressure  wave  speed  is  cp  =  250  m/s  and  the  shear  wave  speed  cs  =  80  m/s.  The  same  values  for  the  pressure 
wave  speed  and  the  material  density  will  be  used  for  all  results  presented  in  the  following. 
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Figure  4.  Interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  antipersonnel  mine;  mine  buried  2  cm  beneath  the  surface.  The 
vertical  particle  displacement  on  the  surface  (top)  and  on  a  cross  section  through  the  ground  (bottom)  is  shown  at 
four  instants  in  time.  R:  Rayleigh  wave;  S:  shear  wave;  rR:  scattered  Rayleigh  wave;  rS:  scattered  shear  wave. 

In  Fig.  6,  resonant  oscillations  are  seen  to  be  excited  at  the  buried  mine.  The  oscillations  appear  to  be  mainly 
due  to  the  motion  of  the  thin  soil  layer  above  the  mine  and  the  rubber  pressure  plate  of  the  mine.  The  oscillations 
decay  as  time  progresses.  The  surface  motion  seems  to  be  composed  of  different  modes.  At  Ti  and  T3,  the  motion 
is  dominated  by  a  mode  describing  an  upward  and  downward  motion  of  the  surface  above  the  mine.  At  T4,  a  mode 
describing  a  rocking  motion  of  the  surface  is  apparent.  A  null  in  the  vertical  particle  displacement  along  the  diameter 
of  the  soil  layer  is  clearly  visible  on  the  surface  and  on  the  cross  section.  At  T2,  the  surface  motion  seems  to  be 
composed  of  the  superposition  of  at  least  these  two  modes. 

From  the  results  obtained  with  the  detailed  mine  model,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  resonance  is  not  only  due  to 
flexural  modes  of  the  thin  soil  layer,  but  rather  must  be  attributed  to  the  resonant  behavior  of  the  soil-mine  system. 
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Figure  5.  Refined  mine  model  that  includes  details  of  an  actual  TS-50  mine  such  as  the  explosives,  the  case,  the 
rubber  pressure  plate,  and  the  air  chambers. 


Figure  6.  Resonant  oscillations  at  the  location  of  a  buried  land  mine;  mine  buried  2  cm  beneath  the  surface.  The 
vertical  particle  displacement  in  the  surrounding  of  the  mine  as  computed  with  the  detailed  mine  model  is  shown  at 
four  instants  in  time  on  the  surface  plane  (top)  and  on  a  cross  section  through  the  ground  (bottom). 


The  resonant  oscillations  are  caused  by  the  motion  of  both  the  soil  layer  and  the  rubber  pressure  plate.  This  motion 
will  be  influenced  by  various  factors.  On  the  one  hand,  it  will  strongly  depend  on  the  stiffness  and  thickness  of  the 
soil  layer  above  the  mine.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  affected  by  the  mine  and  its  structure.  For  example,  below 
the  rubber  pressure  plate  lies  a  closed  air  chamber  (see  Fig.  5).  This  air  chamber  behaves  like  a  spring  and  has  a 
significant  impact  on  the  motion  of  the  pressure  plate. 

To  analyze  the  resonant  behavior  at  the  location  of  a  buried  mine  in  detail,  a  parametric  study  of  the  resonance 
as  a  function  of  the  burial  depth  and  the  shear  wave  speed  in  the  ground  has  been  conducted.  For  this,  the  vertical 
motion  at  one  point  on  the  surface  above  the  mine  is  computed  in  the  time  domain.  A  point  is  picked  that  lies  1 
cm  off  the  vertical  axis  of  the  mine.  The  motion  is  Fourier  transformed  from  the  time  domain  into  the  frequency 
domain,  and,  by  dividing  by  the  Fourier  transform  of  the  incident  pulse,  the  transfer  function  is  determined.  From 
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the  transfer  function  the  resonant  frequencies  of  the  particle  motion  can  be  identified.  For  the  parametric  study, 
shear  wave  speeds  in  the  range  from  40  m/s  up  to  150  m/s  are  considered  in  order  to  determine  the  response  for 
fairly  loose  as  well  as  rather  stiff  soils.  These  values  are  representative  for  the  shear  wave  speeds  at  the  surface  of 
many  common  soil  types. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  transfer  function  for  a  mine  buried  1  cm  beneath  the  surface.  The  shear  wave  speed  in  the 
ground  is  assumed  to  be  40  m/s.  Below  2.1  kHz,  two  resonant  peaks  can  be  distinguished.  The  two  peaks  correspond 
to  two  modes  of  the  surface  motion.  The  first  mode  has  a  resonant  frequency  of  about  630  Hz  and  corresponds  to 
an  up-  and  downward  motion  of  the  surface.  The  second  mode,  at  about  1.4  kHz,  describes  a  rocking  motion.  The 
behavior  of  the  modes  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  7.  The  two  modes  that  are  excited  within  the  soil-mine  system  are  similar 
in  shape  to  the  first  two  modes  of  a  thin  circular  disc  with  clamped  edges.5,6  However,  the  analogy  to  the  circular 
disc  cannot  be  used  to  accurately  predict  the  resonant  frequencies  of  the  soil-mine  system,  because  along  its  edge  the 
soil  layer  in  the  model  is  not  rigidly  fixed  and  the  structure  of  the  mine  has  a  significant  impact  on  the  resonance. 


Frequency  [Hz] 


Figure  7.  Transfer  function  of  a  point  on  the  surface  above  the  mine;  mine  buried  at  1cm;  cs  =  40  m/s.  The  two 
resonant  peaks  correspond  to  two  modes  of  the  surface  motion. 

To  explore  the  resonance  for  mines  in  different  burial  scenarios,  the  resonant  behavior  is  determined  as  a  function 
of  the  shear  wave  speed  in  the  ground  and  the  burial  depth  of  the  mine.  Fig.  8  shows  the  transfer  function  on  the 
left  as  a  function  of  the  shear  wave  speed  in  the  ground  with  the  burial  depth  of  the  mine  fixed  at  2  cm,  and  on  the 
right  as  a  function  of  the  burial  depth  with  the  shear  wave  speed  kept  constant  at  40  m/s.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
resonant  frequencies  of  the  first  and  second  peak  are  shifted  upwards  in  frequency  with  increasing  shear  wave  speed. 
At  the  same  time,  their  amplitudes  drop,  and  the  quality  of  the  resonance  is  degraded.  For  increasing  burial  depth, 
the  resonant  frequencies  are  shifted  slightly  downwards,  and  the  amplitudes  drop  drastically.  For  the  mine  at  4  cm, 
the  second  resonant  peak  is  not  distinguishable  any  more. 

To  summarize  the  results,  the  resonant  frequency  and  the  quality  factor  of  the  first  resonant  peak  are  plotted  in 
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Figure  8.  Surface  motion  at  a  point  above  the  mine  in  the  frequency  domain,  (a)  Mine  buried  2  cm  beneath  the 
surface,  variable  shear  wave  speed;  (b)  shear  wave  speed  cs  =  40  m/s,  variable  depth. 

two  parametric  graphs  as  a  function  of  the  shear  wave  speed  in  the  ground  with  the  burial  depth  as  a  parameter. 
Note  that,  by  varying  the  shear  wave  speed  in  the  ground  while  keeping  the  material  density  constant,  effectively 
the  stiffness  in  the  ground  is  being  varied.  Thus,  in  these  plots  the  resonant  behavior  is  shown  as  a  function  of  the 
stiffness  in  the  ground.  In  Fig.  9,  the  resonant  frequency  and  the  quality  factor  are  plotted.  The  top  line  in  each  plot 
corresponds  to  the  mine  at  a  burial  depth  of  1  cm.  Qualitatively,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  resonant  frequency  increases 
with  shear  wave  speed  and  decreases  with  burial  depth.  The  quality  factor  of  the  resonance  decreases  with  both 
shear  wave  speed  and  burial  depth.  The  change  in  the  resonant  frequency  is  mainly  due  to  the  stiffness  in  the  soil, 
whereas  the  change  in  the  quality  of  the  resonance  can  be  attributed  to  radiation  damping.  The  dominant  damping 
mechanism  for  the  resonance  within  the  model  is  the  radiation  of  energy  into  the  surrounding  soil.  The  coupling  of 
the  thin  soil  layer  above  the  mine  to  the  surrounding  soil  increases  with  the  stiffness  and  the  thickness  of  the  layer. 
Thus,  the  energy  that  is  radiated  also  increases,  and  the  damping  of  the  resonance  is  enhanced. 

Resonant  oscillations  have  been  observed  also  experimentally.  Fig.  10  shows  experimental  results  obtained  with 
an  actual  TS-50  mine  buried  1  cm  beneath  the  surface.  The  solid  curve  indicates  the  measured  transfer  function, 
whereas  the  dashed  gray  curve  is  the  transfer  function  as  computed  with  the  numerical  model  for  a  mine  at  1  cm  and 
with  a  shear  wave  speed  in  the  soil  of  40  m/s.  The  curves  are  seen  to  be  quite  different.  The  second  resonant  peak  in 
the  experimental  results  is  very  weak.  The  authors  believe  that  these  differences  are  mainly  due  to  non-linear  effects 
occurring  in  the  sand.  The  non-linear  effects  strongly  dampen  the  high  frequency  components  of  the  elastic  waves 
and  effectively  suppress  frequency  components  above  about  500  Hz. 

4.  CONCLUSIONS 

If  a  buried  land  mine  interacts  with  elastic  waves,  resonant  oscillations  are  excited  at  the  location  of  the  buried 
mine.  In  this  paper,  these  resonant  oscillations  are  explored  as  a  function  of  burial  depth  and  soil  parameters  using  a 
numerical  model.  It  has  been  found  that,  in  general,  the  resonant  behavior  is  strongly  dependent  on  both  the  burial 
depth  and  the  shear  wave  speed  in  the  soil.  The  resonant  frequency  is  seen  to  increase  with  shear  wave  speed  and 
to  decrease  with  burial  depth.  At  the  same  time,  the  quality  factor  of  the  resonance  decreases  with  both  shear  wave 
speed  and  burial  depth.  The  results  presented  in  this  paper  show  conclusively  that  resonant  oscillations  do  exist  at 
the  location  of  a  buried  mine  for  a  wide  range  of  different  soil  types  and  burial  depths. 


Figure  9.  Parametric  graph  of  the  resonant  frequency  and  the  quality  factor  of  the  first  resonant  peak  as  a  function 
of  the  shear  wave  speed  in  the  ground  with  the  burial  depth  as  a  parameter. 
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Figure  10.  Experimental  results  for  a  mine  buried  at  1  cm;  transfer  function. 
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ABSTRACT 

Acoustic  waves  can  be  a  viable  tool  for  the  detection  and  identification  of  land  mines  and  unexploded  ordnance 
(UXO).  Design  of  acoustic  instruments  and  interpretation  and  processing  of  acoustic  measurements  call  for  accurate 
numerical  models  to  simulate  acoustic  wave  propagation  in  a  heterogeneous  soil  with  buried  objects.  Compared 
with  the  traditional  seismic  exploration,  high  attenuation  is  unfortunately  ubiquitous  for  shallow  surface  acoustic 
measurements  because  of  the  loose  soil  and  the  fluid  in  its  pore  space.  To  adequately  model  such  acoustic  attenuation, 
we  propose  a  comprehensive  model  to  simulate  the  acoustic  wave  interactions  with  land  mines  and  soils  based  on  the 
Biot  theory  for  poroelastic  media.  The  finite-difference  time-domain  method  is  then  used  to  solve  the  Biot  equations. 
For  the  truncation  of  the  computational  domain  in  the  FDTD  method,  we  extend  the  acoustic  and  elastic  perfectly 
matched  layer  (PML)  to  poroelastic  media.  Numerical  experiments  show  that,  with  only  10  cells  of  PML  medium,  a 
high  attenuation  of  about  50  dB  can  be  achieved  for  outgoing  waves.  The  numerical  model  is  validated  by  comparison 
with  analytical  solutions.  Unlike  the  pure  elastic  wave  model,  this  efficient  PML-FDTD  model  for  poroelastic  media 
incorporates  the  interactions  of  waves  and  the  fluid-saturated  pore  space.  The  difference  between  elastic  model  and 
poroelastic  model  is  investigated  by  studying  surface  wave  amplitude  variation  with  offset  (AVO)  in  three  different 
ground  media:  dry  sand,  fully  water  saturated  sand  and  partly  water  saturated  sand.  The  interaction  of  elastic  wave 
with  a  plastic  mine  buried  in  dry  sand  is  simulated.  The  results  show  that  the  surface  wave  is  significantly  influenced 
by  the  existence  of  a  mine-like  object.  The  diffraction  of  the  surface  wave  can  serve  as  an  acoustic  target  signature. 

Keywords:  poroelastic,  land  mine  detection,  staggered-grid,  elastic  wave,  PML,  finite-difference 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Recently  acoustic  methods  have  received  considerable  attention  in  the  characterization  of  shallow  objects.  It  has 
been  shown  that  acoustic  waves  can  be  a  viable  tool  for  the  detection  and  identification  of  land  mines  and  unexplodecl 
ordnance  (UXO).  Design  of  acoustic  instruments  and  interpretation  and  processing  of  acoustic  measurements  call 
for  accurate  numerical  models  to  simulate  acoustic  wave  propagation  in  a  heterogeneous  soil  with  buried  objects. 
Conventional  methods  for  acoustic  modeling  include  the  popular  finite  difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  solution  of 
pure  elastic  media.  Unfortunately,  the  pure  elastic  model  cannot  adequately  incorporate  the  attenuation  mechanism 
in  its  governing  equations,  although  some  approximate  models  are  possible. 

Compared  with  the  traditional  seismic  exploration,  high  attenuation  is  unfortunately  ubiquitous  for  shallow 
surface  acoustic  measurements  because  of  the  loose  soil  and  the  fluid  in  its  pore  space.  To  adequately  model  such 
acoustic  attenuation,  we  propose  a  comprehensive  model  to  simulate  the  acoustic  wave  interactions  with  land  mines 
and  soils  based  on  the  Biot  theory. 1-3  for  poroelastic  media.  The  finite-difference  time-domain  method  is  then  used  to 
solve  the  Biot  equations.3  Like  velocity-stress  FD  method,4  a  velocity-strain,  finite-difference  method  is  developed 
in  a  staggered  gird  for  heterogeneous  poroelastic  media.  In  this  method,  Biot’s  equations3  are  reformulated  into 
first-order  equations  to  arrive  at  a  leap-frog  system  in  a  staggered  grid  both  in  time  and  space  domains.  Numerical 
solutions  have  been  validated  by  analytical  solutions. 

In  order  to  simulate  an  unbounded  medium,  an  absorbing  boundary  condition  (ABC)  must  be  implemented 
to  truncate  the  computational  domain  in  numerical  algorithms.  There  are  many  kinds  of  ABCs  developed  for 
numerical  simulation  of  wave  propagation.  Cerjan  et  al.5  introduces  a  simple  damping  taper  to  the  boundaries  that 
attenuates  the  outgoing  waves.  Since  this  lossy  layer  is  not  perfectly  matched  to  the  interior  region,  however,  it 
requires  a  substantial  number  of  layers  for  the  taper  to  be  effective.  Clayton  and  Engquist6  (CE)  use  the  paraxial 
approximation  to  the  wave  equation  to  make  the  boundary  transparent  to  outgoing  waves.  The  CE  ABC  can  lead 
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to  instability  when  the  Poisson’s  ratio  is  greater  than  two.7  Since  Berenger8  proposed  the  highly  effective  perfectly 
matched  layer  (PML)  as  an  absorbing  boundary  condition  for  electromagnetic  waves,  it  has  been  widely  used  for 
finite-difference  and  finite-element  methods.  Chew  and  Liu9  first  proposed  the  PML  for  elastic  waves  in  solids, 
and  proved  the  zero  reflections  from  PML  to  the  regular  elastic  medium.  Hastings  et  al.11  have  independently 
implemented  the  PML  ABC  for  two-dimensional  problems  by  using  potentials.  The  PML  has  also  been  extended 
to  model  acoustic  waves  and  electromagnetic  waves  in  lossy  media. 12  PML  has  been  applied  to  the  second-order 
Biot’s  equation  for  fluid-saturated  poroelastic  media,13  which  requires  a  complicated  convolution.  In  this  paper,  as 
the  PML  is  developed  for  the  first-order  system,  incorporation  of  PML  becomes  much  simpler.  The  performance  of 
PML  is  investigated.  The  effectiveness  of  this  ABC  is  confirmed  by  examining  the  reflection  from  the  boundary. 

The  difference  between  elastic  model  and  poroelastic  model  is  investigated  by  studying  surface  wave  amplitude 
variation  with  offset  (AVO)  in  three  different  ground  media:  dry  sand,  fully  water  saturated  sand  and  partly  water 
saturated  sand.  The  interaction  of  elastic  wave  with  a  plastic  mine  buried  in  dry  sand  is  simulated.  The  results  show 
that  the  wave  responses  is  significantly  influenced  by  the  existence  of  a  mine-like  object.  After  processing,  the  target 
can  be  detected  by  using  surface  acoustic  measurements. 

2.  FORMULATION 

2.1.  The  governing  equations 

The  propagation  of  acoustic  waves  in  porous  and  fluid-saturated  media  is  different  from  that  in  single  phase  elastic 
media.  In  addition  to  the  regular  P  waves  and  S  waves  in  solid  elastic  media,  a  slow  P  wave  which  results  from  the 
relative  motion  between  solid  frame  and  fluid  may  be  present  in  porous  media.  Thus  the  pattern  of  energy  dissipation 
in  porous  media  is  different  from  that  in  solid  elastic  media.  Based  on  continuum  mechanics  and  macroscopic 
constitutive  relationship,  Biot 1-3  developed  a  theory  of  wave  motion  in  a  porous  elastic  solid  saturated  with  a  viscous 
compressible  fluid.  Biot’s  theory  was  confirmed  by  Burridge  and  Keller14  based  on  the  dynamic  equations  which 
govern  the  behavior  of  medium  on  a  microscopic  scale.  Plona15  also  confirmed  Biot’s  theory  through  experiments. 

In  an  isotropic,  heterogeneous  porous  elastic  medium,  the  parameters  describing  the  physical  properties  of  the 
medium  are  as  follows, 

p  shear  modulus  of  dry  porous  matrix 
Ac  Lame  constant  of  saturated  matrix 
4>  porosity 
rj  viscosity 
k  permeability 

p  the  overall  density  of  the  saturated  medium  determined  by  pf(j>  +  (1  —  4>)ps 

ps  density  of  solid  material 

p f  density  of  fluid 

a  tortuosity  of  the  matrix 

I\s  bulk  modulus  of  the  solid 

K f  bulk  modulus  of  the  fluid 

Kb  bulk  modulus  of  the  dry  porous  frame 

The  macroscopic  displacements  and  strains  are  defined  as 

Ui  ith  component  of  displacements  of  solid  particle 

Ui  itli  component  of  displacements  of  fluid  particle 

Wi  ith  component  of  relative  displacement,  Wi  =  4>{Ui  —  Ui) 

eij  ij  component  of  strain  tensor  in  porous  medium,  =  [(^y2-  +  fyi)/2] 

e  e  =  Xyj=l,2,3  e« 

£  dilatation  for  the  relative  motion,  £  =  —  ]U=i  2  3 

For  a  three-dimensional  isotropic,  heterogeneous  and  porous  elastic  medium,  wave  propagation  is  governed  by 
Biot’s  equations3: 
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Let  vs  be  the  velocity  of  the  solid  particle,  vf  be  the  velocity  of  the  pore  fluid  relative  to  the  solid  frame.  Then 
the  second-order  equations  (1)  and  (2)  can  rearranged  as  the  first-order  equations, 
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The  time  derivatives  of  strains  and  £  can  be  expressed  as 
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In  the  explicit  first-order  finite-difference  schemes,  equations  (3)  to  (6)  consist  of  a  leap-frog  system  for  the  strain 
field  fj-ij ,  £  and  velocity  field  vs  and  vf.  With  proper  absorbing  boundary  conditions,  these  equations  can  be  solved 
numerically  for  the  wave  field  in  an  unbounded  medium. 

Equations  (3)  to  (6)  predict  the  existence  of  three  different  waves  in  fluid-saturated  poroelastic  media:  a  shear 
wave  and  two  compressional  waves  with  a  faster  and  a  slower  propagation  velocities. 

2.2.  Equations  for  the  PML  absorbing  boundary  condition 

In  this  paper,  the  perfectly  matched  layer  (PML)  will  be  used  to  truncate  the  unbounded  medium,  absorbing  all 
outgoing  waves.  The  artificial  absorptive  medium  is  introduced  in  the  regular  medium  by  modifying  equations  (3) 
to  (6)  with  complex  coordinates.10,11  In  the  frequency  domain,  a  complex  coordinate  variable  is  chosen  as 

£i=  ei(xi)dxi  (7) 
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where  a.;  >  1  is  a  scaling  factor,  and  toXi  >  0  is  an  attenuation  factor.  The  operator  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  regular  coordinate, 
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The  PML  formulation  is  to  replace  Xi  in  (4)-(6)  by  the  corresponding  complex  coordinate  aq.  In  a  PML  region,  the 
real  part  a,;  is  scaling  factor,  and  the  imaginary  part  uit  represents  a  loss  in  the  PML.  In  a  regular  non-PML  region, 
a.j  =  1  and  w,;  =  0. 


In  order  to  make  equations  with  PML  simple,  the  equations  and  variables  are  split  as  the  following, 
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where  v^'1  and  v represent  the  split  field  variables  containing  space  derivative  only  .  For  example,  equation 
(3)  for  i  =  1  can  be  split  into  the  following  3  equations, 
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The  diagonal  strain  components  er;  need  not  be  split.  However,  other  strain  components  have  to  be  split  as  e^-  = 
ELi  eif  for  1  ^  and  £  =  ELi  ?(E  for  example, 
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In  frequency  domain  PML  formulation,  after  Xi  is  replaced  by  xt,  equations  for  v{ ,  for  example,  can  be  rewritten  as 
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By  taking  inverse  Fourier  transform,  the  above  equations  yield  the  time-domain  PML  equations, 
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Similar  equations  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  for  other  components  u|,  v§,  v[ ,  w2,  Vg ,  and  ei3,  e23.  Within 
PML  region,  equations  (3)  and  (4)  are  split  into  18  equations  for  3D.  Equation  (5)  is  split  into  9  equations  and 
equation  (6)  is  split  into  3  equations.  So  the  total  number  of  the  equations  is  30  for  the  PML  region,  compared  to  13 
for  the  regular  interior  region.  Thus,  the  memory  requirement  within  the  PML  region  is  about  two  and  half  times 
that  required  by  a  regular  medium  for  three-dimensional  problems.  This  extra  memory  requirement  in  PML  region 
is  offset  by  the  effectiveness  of  PML  in  absorbing  the  outgoing  waves. 


2.3.  Finite  difference  implementation 

The  governing  equations  for  the  PML  absorbing  boundary  condition,  such  as  equations  (10)-(18)  are  first-order 
partial  differential  equations  for  particle  velocity  and  strain.  They  can  be  solved  with  different  numerical  methods. 
For  the  evaluation  of  seismic  and  acoustic  responses  of  specific  models,  the  accuracy  and  convenience  of  the  numerical 
method  are  of  primary  concern.  The  finite-difference  method  is  widely  used  in  wave  modeling  because  of  its  flexibility 
and  accuracy.  For  the  first-order,  leap-frog  system  of  equations  (3)  to  (6),  the  explicit  finite-difference  method  is 
used. 

To  implement  a  3-D  finite-difference  solution  to  the  equations  with  PML,  the  material  parameters  and  unknown 
field  components  are  discretized  on  a  regular  3-D  grid  at  the  intervals  Aaq,  Ax2  and  Aa;3.  The  time  domain  is  also 
discretized  with  time  step  At.  There  are  two  kinds  of  operators  to  approximate  the  first-order  derivatives,*,  e.,  the 
centered  grid  and  staggered  grid.  Because  the  centered-grid  operator  to  perform  first  derivatives  are  less  accurate 
than  staggered  grid  operators,16  a  staggered  grid  is  used  in  this  paper.  For  the  FD  implementation  of  Biot’s 
equations  on  a  staggered  grid  in  Fig.  1,  the  velocity  field  components  are  located  at  the  cell’s  face  centers,  while 
material  parameters  and  normal  strains  are  located  at  the  center  of  the  cell  and  shear  strains  are  located  the  at  six 
edge  centers.  Strain  field  is  computed  at  nAt  and  velocity  field  is  computed  at  (n  +  |)A t.  This  staggered  grid  is 
similar  to  that  for  elastic  waves  in  a  solid.17,18 

With  this  discretization,  the  leap-frog  system  can  be  written  in  a  time-stepping  form.  In  order  to  make  the  layout 
of  the  formulas  simple,  the  governing  equations  with  PML  boundary  conditions  can  be  generalized  as  the  first-oder 
differential  equation.  For  examples,  (11),  (13)  and  (16)  can  be  rewritten  as 
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where  cq,  c\  and  C2  space-dependent  coefficients.  The  time-stepping  equations  can  be  written  as, 


l(2)[jl,j2,j3,(n+  ^)] 

=  /iU(2)[ji,  j2, h,  (n  ^  \)\  +  /2#i 

(22) 

en[ii,  J2,  J3>  (n  +  1)] 

=  gieu\ji,j2,h,n\  +  g2R.2 
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where  f?i,  i?2  and  R3  are  right-hand  sides  of  equations  (19), (20)  and  (21)  respectively.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
material  parameters  in  the  above  equations  must  be  properly  averaged  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  higher  accuracy.17 
In  order  to  incorporate  the  PML  boundary  condition,  the  computational  domain  is  divided  into  a  PML  region  and 
an  interior  region.  The  absorption  of  outgoing  waves  is  achieved  by  the  PML  region,  which  consists  of  several  cells 
of  mathematically  defined  materials  with  a  quadratically  tapered  u jj  profile  to  increase  the  attenuation  toward  the 
outer  boundary.  In  this  paper,  10 j  of  the  PML  region  is  chosen  as 


Vi(ji) 


(M  —  1/2  —  ji)2 
(AT-  1/2)2  U)l'max 


(25) 


where  u>itrnax  is  the  value  at  the  center  of  the  cell  at  outermost  boundary.  At  the  outer  boundary,  the  velocity 
components  and  shear  strain  are  forced  to  be  zero.  For  convenience,  0Jijmax  can  be  expressed  in  term  of  dominant 
frequency  and  normalized  coefficient.  Then  equation  (25)  becomes 


f  2na0f0(lXi/LpML)2,  inside  PML, 
\  0,  outside  PML 


(26) 


where  /o  is  the  dominant  frequency  of  the  source,  and  Lpml  is  the  thickness  of  the  PML  region,  and  lXi  is  the 
distance  from  the  interface  between  the  interior  region  and  PML  region. 


3.  NUMERICAL  RESULTS 

The  finite-difference  algorithm  on  a  staggered  grid  has  a  higher  accuracy  than  on  a  centered  grid.  Thus,  the  PML 
region  can  be  made  thiner  with  a  staggered  grid  with  a  better  absorption  than  with  a  centered  grid.  In  this  paper,  the 
length  of  PML  region  is  chosen  to  be  10  cells.  The  FD  algorithm  is  illustrated  by  its  two-dimensional  implementation. 

In  the  following  numerical  simulations,  the  source  will  be  a  monopole  source  for  a  homogeneous  medium  and  a 
dipole  source  for  a  half  space.  The  source  time  function  is  the  first  derivative  of  a  Gaussian  function 

S(t )  =  {t-t0)e-”2f°2{t-to)2 

where  fo  is  the  predetermined  dominant  frequency,  and  to  the  time  shift. 

The  source  energy  is  partitioned  linearly  between  the  solid  and  the  fluid  phases  with  factors 

Wf  =  <j> 

Ws=(  1  -  0) 
wr  =  4>\Wf  —  Wg\ 


where  Wf  is  the  weighting  factor  for  the  fluid  motion,  Ws  is  for  the  solid  motion  and  Wr  is  for  the  relative  motion 
between  solid  frame  and  pore  fluid. 


3.1.  PML  performance 

The  effectiveness  of  the  absorbing  boundary  condition  is  an  essential  factor  for  the  successful  numerical  simulation. 
A  good  absorbing  boundary  condition  has  the  characteristics  of  effective  absorption  of  outgoing  waves  without 
requiring  a  large  memory.  In  this  paper,  the  performance  of  the  PML  is  investigated  on  a  homogeneous,  fluid- 
saturated  poroelastic  medium  by  comparing  numerical  solutions  of  PML  model  with  reference  solutions  that  do  not 
have  reflections.  The  optimized  ag  can  be  obtained  by  examining  the  attenuation  of  the  wave  field  in  the  PML  region. 

The  homogeneous  model  for  PML  performance  test  is  a  sandstone  fully  saturated  with  water  and  has  the  properties 
of  ps  =  2650  kg/m3,  pf  =  1040  kg/m3,  and  porosity  </>  =  0.3.  This  model  has  the  wave  properties  as  Vfast  =  2365.7 
m/s  for  fast  P  wave,  vsiow  =  776.95  m/s  for  slow  P  wave  and  vshear  =  960.5  m/s  for  shear  wave. 

We  first  study  the  performance  of  the  PML  ABC  for  a  homogeneous  medium.  Fig.  2  compares  a  numerical 
solution  at  a  location  5-cell  away  from  PML  interface  with  a  reference  solution.  (The  reference  solution  is  obtained 
from  a  much  larger  model  with  Dirichlet  boundary  in  which  reflections  have  not  arrived  within  the  time  window  of 
interest.)  No  apparent  reflections  are  present  in  the  numerical  solution  with  the  PML  boundary.  Compared  to  the 
incident  signal,  the  the  reflection  is  about  50dB  down.  Another  advantage  of  PML  absorbing  boundary  condition  is 
its  superior  stability.  For  this  particular  model,  a  high  ratio  of  Vfast/vshear  =  2.46  will  cause  instability  problem  for 
CE  boundary  condition10. 


3.2.  Validation  of  numerical  results 

An  analytical  solution  for  the  particle  velocity  field  in  a  homogeneous,  fluid-saturated  poroelastic  medium  subject 
to  a  point  source  in  3-D  space  or  a  line  source  in  2-D  space  can  be  derived.4  The  particle  velocity  is  obtained  in  a 
closed  form  via  potential  functions. 

For  Biot’s  equations,  it  is  convenient  to  solve  for  the  particle  velocity  through  potential  functions.  The  velocity 
of  particles  and  body  force  at  source  can  be  expressed  in  term  of  potentials  as 

u  =  V-tps  +  V  x  Ts 


u  =  VV’/  +  V  x  T/ 

f  =  V4>  +  V  x  T 

where  V  ■  Ty  =  0,  V-Ts  =  0  and  V  ■  T  =  0  and  describe  the  rotational  potentials,  while  ips,  ipf  and  <I>  describe  the 
dilatational  potentials.  If  the  source  is  purely  dilatational,  then  its  rotational  component  disappears.  In  the  time 
domain,  for  a  purely  P-wave  point  source  and  ideal  non-viscous  fluid,  the  potential  can  be  expressed  as 


ips(r,  t) 


as(t  -  77)  +  fis(t  - 
47TT 


aAfs(t  -  £■)  +  (3Ass(t  -  $-) 

*,(r,t)  =  - — - - 

where  r  is  the  distance  and  s{t)  is  the  source  time  function.  Af  and  As  represent  the  ratios  between  the  solid  and 
fluid  motion  for  the  fast  P-wave  and  the  slow  P-wave.  The  coefficients  a  and  (3  are  determined  by  the  regularity 
conditions.  Vf  and  Vs  are  the  velocities  of  the  fast  P-wave  and  the  slow  P-wave,  respectively. 

In  two  dimensions,  for  a  pure  P-wave  line  source  along  y- axis,  the  solution  can  be  obtained  by  integrating  the 
point  source  solution  in  y  direction.  In  x  —  z  plane,  the  dilatational  potentials  are 
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where  H()  is  the  Heaviside  step  function  and  r  =  \Jx 2  +  z2.  Once  the  potential  functions  are  available,  the  velocity 
can  be  easily  obtained  by  taking  gradient  of  potential  functions. 


The  validation  of  the  numerical  method  can  be  done  by  comparing  the  numerical  results  with  the  above  analytical 
solution.  A  homogeneous  model  whose  parameters  are  the  same  as  the  previous  model  is  considered.  A  P-wave  line 
source  of  the  first  derivative  Gaussian  time  function  with  /o  =  40Hz  is  located  at  (0,0).  Then  the  solution  at  (30 
m,30  m)  is  calculated.  The  numerical  result  and  analytical  solution  in  Fig.  3  have  an  excellent  agreement. 

3.3.  Comparison  between  elastic  and  poroelastic  models 

In  the  conventional  elastic  model,  a  single-phase  medium  is  considered.  There  is  no  energy  dissipation  in  such 
an  elastic  medium.  In  poroelastic  model,  however,  a  multi-phase  medium  (usually  solid  frame  and  pore  fluid)  is 
considered.  The  in-phase  motion  between  solid  and  fluid  leads  to  the  regular  P  wave  and  S  wave,  and  the  out-phase 
motion  between  solid  and  fluid  leads  to  the  slow  P  wave.  Because  the  fluid  is  always  viscous,  there  is  energy  dissipation 
between  the  solid  frame  and  the  pore  fluid.  In  Biot’s  theory,  the  ratio  of  viscosity  and  permibility  {b  =  r)/ k)  determines 
this  dissipation.  The  difference  between  an  elastic  model  and  a  poroelastic  model  is  investigated  by  studying  the 
influence  of  b  on  AVO  response  in  three  different  ground  media:  dry  sand,  fully  water  saturated  sand  and  partly 
water  saturated  sand  (70%  air  and  30%  water).  For  a  half-space  problem,  since  the  source  and  receivers  are  usually 
on  the  free  surface  and  the  surface  wave  is  the  dominant  signal,  only  surface  wave  is  investigated. 

Fig.  4,  Fig.  5  and  Fig.  6  show  the  influences  of  b  on  the  surface  wave  AVO  for  dry  sand,  fully  water  saturated 
sand  and  partly  water  saturated  sand  models,  respectively.  The  difference  between  elastic  and  poroelastic  models 
for  dry  sand  is  obvious,  but  b  has  very  little  influence  on  AVO.  For  the  fully  water  saturated  sand  model,  b  has  a 
significant  effect  on  AVO.  When  b  is  very  large,  the  AVO  response  is  very  close  to  that  of  elastic  model.  For  partly 
water  saturated  sand  model,  the  difference  between  elastic  and  poroelastic  model  is  obvious  and  b  also  has  an  obvious 
effect  on  AVO. 

3.4.  Applications 

In  this  section,  this  method  is  used  to  model  a  plastic  antipersonnel  mine  that  is  difficult  to  detect  with  the  more 
conventional  electromagnetic  induction  sensors  (i.e.,  metal  detectors).  The  geometry  of  the  model  of  a  buried  mine 
is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

The  parameters  for  the  plastic  mine  are  chosen  as  p  =  1200  kg/m3,  S-wave  velocity  vsh  =  1100  m/s  and  P-wave 
velocity  vp  =  2700  m/s.  The  material  in  the  ground  may  be  considered  as  a  two-phase  composite  material  consisting 
of  granular  solid  and  pore  fluid.  The  nature  of  this  composite  varies  with  environment,  geographic  location,  and 
with  depth  below  the  surface  of  ground.  In  this  model,  the  soil  is  chosen  as  dry  sand,  and  the  fast  P  wave  velocity 
is  250  m/s  and  S  wave  velocity  is  87  m/s.  The  peak  frequency  of  the  source  is  450  Hz. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  four  snapshots  at  4.55  ms,  10.4  ms,  11.05  ms  and  15.6  ms.  The  obvious  surface  wave  reflections 
are  shown  on  the  snapshot  at  15.6  ms.  Fig.  9  shows  the  seismograms  of  the  vertical  velocity  of  solid  frame  at  the 
surface.  Fig.  10  shows  the  scattered  fields  at  4.55  ms,  10.4  ms,  11.05  ms  and  15.6  ms.  Fig.  11  shows  the  seismograms 
of  the  scattered  fields.  Compared  to  the  surface  wave,  the  P  wave  is  very  weak.  It  is  the  surface  wave  reflection  from 
the  mine  that  is  useful  for  land  mine  detection  at  a  relatively  low  frequency. 

4.  CONCLUSION 

A  comprehensive  model  is  developed  to  simulate  the  acoustic  wave  interactions  with  land  mines  and  soils  based  on 
the  Biot  theory  for  poroelastic  media.  The  velocity-strain,  finite-difference  method  is  then  used  to  solve  the  Biot 
equations.  For  the  truncation  of  the  computational  domain  in  the  FDTD  method,  we  extend  the  acoustic  and  elastic 
perfectly  matched  layer  (PML)  to  poroelastic  media.  Numerical  experiments  show  that,  with  only  10  cells  of  PML 
medium,  a  high  attenuation  of  about  50  dB  can  be  achieved  for  outgoing  waves.  The  numerical  model  is  validated 
by  comparison  with  analytical  solutions.  Unlike  the  pure  elastic  wave  model,  this  efficient  PML-FDTD  model  for 
poroelastic  media  incorporates  the  interactions  of  waves  and  the  fluid-saturated  pore  space. 

The  difference  between  elastic  model  and  poroelastic  model  is  investigated  by  studying  surface  wave  amplitude 
variation  with  offset  in  three  different  ground  media:  dry  sand,  fully  water  saturated  sand  and  partly  water  saturated 
sand.  For  dry  sand,  b  has  little  influence  on  surface  wave  AVO.  But  for  wet  sand,  b  has  a  profound  effect  on  surface 
AVO.  This  numerical  method  has  been  used  to  simulate  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  mine-like 
object  in  dry  sand.  The  results  show  that  the  surface  wave  response  is  significantly  influenced  by  the  existence  of  a 
mine-like  object.  This  numerical  model  provides  a  useful  tool  for  system  design  and  data  interpretation  in  acoustic 
demining. 
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Normalized  velocity 


Figure  2.  Comparison  of  a  numerical  result  with 
PML  ABC  with  a  reference  solution. 


Figure  3.  Comparison  of  analytical  and  numeri¬ 
cal  solutions  for  the  vertical  velocity  component  in  a 
homogeneous  solid. 
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Figure  4.  Comparison  between 
elastic  and  poroelastic  model  for 
dry  sand. 
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Figure  5.  Comparison  between 
elastic  and  poroelastic  model  for 
fully  water  saturated  sand. 
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Figure  6.  Comparison  between 
elastic  and  poroelastic  model  for 
partly  water  saturated  sand. 


Figure  7.  Geometry  of  a  buried  land  mine  model. 
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ABSTRACT 

An  analytical  study  of  environmental  and  clutter  effects  on  microwave  radiometers  used  for  the  detection  of  buried 
objects  is  presented.  To  simplify  the  analysis,  it  is  assumed  that  the  soil/target  medium  has  a  constant  physical 
temperature  versus  depth,  so  that  Kirchhoff’s  law  can  be  applied  to  determine  emissivities,  and  a  simple  layered 
medium  geometry  is  used  to  model  a  buried  target.  Changes  in  brightness  temperatures  which  result  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  buried  target  are  illustrated  for  varying  soil  dielectric  properties,  radiometer  frequencies,  and  target 
depths,  and  are  contrasted  with  changes  in  brightness  temperatures  which  can  occur  when  no  target  is  present  due  to 
slight  soil  moisture  or  soil  temperature  variations.  Brightness  temperature  clutter  due  to  a  small  surface  roughness 
is  also  analytically  modeled,  through  application  of  the  small  slope  approximation  for  the  homogeneous  medium 
case  and  the  small  perturbation  method  in  the  presence  of  a  subsurface  layer,  and  it  is  shown  that  surface  clutter 
effects  can  be  mitigated  through  proper  choice  of  sensor  polarization  and  observation  angle.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  relationship  between  passive  (radiometer)  and  active  (ground  penetrating  radar)  microwave  sensors; 
results  demonstrate  that  these  two  can  provide  complementary  information.  Finally,  the  use  of  wideband  radiometric 
measurements  are  discussed  as  a  means  for  reducing  environmental  clutter  effects  and  improving  detection  algorithms. 

Keywords:  Thermal  emission,  microwave  radiometry,  landmine  detection 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Microwave  and  millimeter  wave  radiometers  are  currently  being  considered  for  use  in  military  and  humanitarian 
demining  applications. 1-7  A  radiometer  measures  the  microwave  portion  of  Planck  blackbody  radiation  from  the 
object  under  view  and  is  sensitive  to  emissivity  variations  at  greater  depths  than  IR  passive  sensors  due  to  the 
greater  penetration  depths  obtained  as  the  frequency  is  decreased.  Previous  analytical  and  experimental  studies 
initially  emphasized  millimeter  wave  frequencies1-4  due  to  the  favorable  spatial  resolutions  that  can  be  obtained,  but 
more  recent  studies  have  proposed  the  use  of  microwave  frequencies  to  obtain  greater  sensitivities  for  deeper  targets 
and  for  higher  moisture  content  soils.5-7  Previous  efforts  with  microwave  frequencies  have  focused  on  laboratory 
demonstrations,5  including  demonstrations  of  the  potential  of  synthetic  aperture  microwave  radiometry  to  improve 
spatial  resolutions,6  but  a  more  recent  study  has  described  field  tests  performed  with  a  5  GHz  system.7  Although 
these  tests  have  shown  the  detection  of  buried  objects  using  microwave  radiometers,  as  with  any  device  proposed  for 
humanitarian  demining  applications,  the  utility  of  the  sensor  should  be  examined  under  a  wide  range  of  environmental 
conditions  and  including  potential  clutter  sources  in  order  to  optimize  sensor  design  procedures  and  to  determine 
conditions  under  which  the  sensor  would  be  most  effective. 

A  study  of  environmental  and  clutter  effects  on  microwave  radiometer  systems  is  presented  in  this  paper.  As 
in  previous  modeling  studies,  a  layered  medium  model  is  used  to  describe  the  soil/target  medium,  and  Kirchhoff’s 
law  is  applied  to  calculate  brightness  temperatures  under  the  assumption  that  the  medium  has  a  constant  physical 
temperature  versus  depth.  While  these  assumptions  greatly  reduce  the  complexity  of  the  model,  many  of  the  dominant 
physical  mechanisms  of  emission  from  a  buried  target  should  be  retained,  as  studies  with  more  sophisticated  models 
(including  variations  in  layered  medium  temperature  versus  depth)  in  the  soil  moisture  remote  sensing  community 
have  shown.8  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  detection  of  plastic  targets,  and  soil  moisture  changes  in  this  case  are 
shown  to  modify  target /no-target  brightness  temperature  differences  through  both  dielectric  contrast  and  attenuation 
effects.  Clutter  effects  are  then  investigated  through  consideration  of  brightness  temperature  sensitivities  to  changes 
in  surface  physical  temperature  or  moisture  content.  In  addition,  the  effect  of  surface  roughness  is  analytically 


Figure  1.  Geometry  of  layered  medium 

modeled  and  the  potential  for  reducing  sensitivity  to  surface  roughness  described  through  choice  of  sensor  observation 
angle  and  polarization.  The  potential  of  multi-frequency  radiometric  measurements  for  reducing  surface  clutter  is 
also  described. 

2.  EMISSION  FROM  A  LAYERED  MEDIUM 

The  layered  medium  model  to  be  applied  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1  and  consists  of  a  boundary  between  free  space 
and  a  soil  medium  with  relative  permittivity  e±.  A  target  if  present  is  located  at  depth  d  below  the  soil  medium 
boundary  and  is  modeled  as  a  layer  of  thickness  t  with  relative  permittivity  e2-  Note  the  no-target  case  is  obtained 
when  e2  =  ei.  The  entire  medium  is  assumed  to  have  physical  temperature  Ts,  which  is  set  to  290  K  throughout 
the  study.  To  reduce  the  number  of  parameters  involved,  a  one  inch  thick  target  ( t  =  0.0254  m)  with  a  relative 
permittivity  representative  of  plastic  (e2  =  3.00  +  *0.03)  will  be  used  in  all  cases. 

Kirchhoff’s  law  for  this  configuration  states  that  the  brightness  temperature  measured  at  polar  observation  angle 
8  and  in  polarization  7  =  H  or  V  is 

Tb^O)  =Ts(l-  |r7(6»)|2)  (1) 

where  r7(0)  is  the  reflection  coefficient  of  the  layered  medium  at  polar  angle  9,  and  H  and  V  represent  horizontal 
and  vertical  polarizations,  respectively.  Note  the  term  inside  the  parentheses  is  defined  as  the  medium  emissivity. 
Radiometer  measured  brightnesses  can  also  obtain  a  contribution  from  sky  brightnesses  reflected  off  the  layered 
medium,1  but  for  microwave  systems  observing  plastic  targets  this  is  not  a  significant  contribution.  When  the 
layered  medium  model  is  applied  to  describe  emission  from  a  buried  target,  a  “beam  fill”  multiplicative  factor  should 
also  be  included5  if  the  target  does  not  completely  fill  the  antenna  pattern;  such  factors  depend  on  the  antenna  used 
and  thus  are  not  considered  in  this  study. 

Figure  2  illustrates  vertically  (plots  (a)  and  (c))  and  horizontally  (plots  (b)  and  (d))  polarized  brightness  tempera¬ 
tures  versus  observation  angle  obtained  at  1  GHz  for  a  homogeneous  medium  and  for  a  medium  with  a  target  layer  at 
depths  of  2.5,  5,  7.5,  and  10  cm.  Plots  (a)  and  (b)  consider  a  sand  medium  with  volumetric  moisture  content  mv  =  20 
percent,  while  plots  (c)  and  (d)  consider  mv  =  5  percent;  soil  permittivities  as  a  function  of  soil  type,  frequency, 
and  moisture  content  are  obtained  from  an  empirical  model.9  Homogeneous  medium  brightnesses  show  the  distinct 
variations  that  occur  versus  observation  angle  for  horizontal  and  vertical  polarizations,  with  the  maximum  vertically 
polarized  brightness  obtained  at  the  pseudo-Brewster  angle  of  the  medium.  These  results  also  illustrate  the  strong 
dependence  of  brightness  temperatures  on  soil  moisture  with  differences  of  more  than  50  K  observed  between  the  20 
(ei  =  12.12  +  *0.43)  and  5  percent  (ei  =  4.32  +  i0.08)  moisture  cases.  Results  in  plots  (a)  and  (b)  including  a  target 
layer  show  the  large  changes  (tens  of  K)  that  can  occur  at  1  GHz  even  for  the  deepest  target  in  the  large  moisture 
content  case.  Note  both  positive  and  negative  deviations  from  homogeneous  brightness  temperatures  are  observed, 
as  will  be  discussed  later.  Plots  (c)  and  (d),  however,  show  greatly  reduced  variations  in  the  low  moisture  content 
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Figure  2.  Layered  medium  brightness  temperatures  at  1  GHz 

case,  due  to  the  small  dielectric  contrast  between  the  target  (ea  =  3.00  +  *0.03)  and  background  media.  Figure  3 
illustrates  the  same  comparisons  at  5  GHz  (ei  =  11.64  +  *2.0  for  20  percent  moisture,  4.24  +  *0.36  for  5  percent 
moisture),  and  demonstrates  the  importance  of  attenuation  in  determining  the  detectability  of  a  buried  target.  The 
smaller  penetration  depths  obtained  at  5  GHz  result  in  much  smaller  brightness  contrasts  in  the  20  percent  moisture 
case  (plots  (a)  and  (b)),  particularly  for  deeper  targets,  while  dielectric  contrast  issues  again  remain  a  problem  in 
the  5  percent  moisture  case. 

2.1.  Relationship  with  GPR  observations 

Note  if  observation  at  polar  angle  zero  is  considered,  the  dependence  on  the  reflection  coefficient  is  identical  to  that 
which  a  nadir  observing  ground  penetrating  radar  system  would  obtain,  since  the  radar  system  would  measure  the 
specular  reflection  off  the  layered  medium.  Thus  the  basic  physics  of  both  radiometer  and  GPR  measurements  is 
identical  for  nadir  observations  of  layered  media,  and  attenuation  and  dielectric  contrast  effects  are  the  major  physical 
factors  at  work.10  A  coherent  GPR  system  however  would  also  measure  scattered  field  phases  that  are  not  captured 
by  radiometric  measurements;  this  information  is  highly  advantageous,  since  time  domain  responses  can  then  be 
constructed  to  provide  additional  insight  into  layered  medium  structure.  A  coherent  GPR  system  therefore  is  clearly 
superior  to  a  radiometric  system  for  nadir  observations  of  perfectly  layered  media  (i.e.,  a  clutter  free  environment). 

When  observation  at  oblique  angles  is  considered,  however,  GPR  and  radiometric  measurements  respond  to 
significantly  different  physical  phenomena.  In  the  case  of  a  perfectly  layered  medium  excited  by  an  ideal  antenna,  a 
GPR  system  would  measure  no  scattered  field  returns  since  no  scattering  objects  are  present  to  generate  backscattered 
fields.  In  more  realistic  models,  GPR  responses  would  be  obtained  due  to  discontinuities  in  the  layered  medium 
structure  or  due  to  diffraction  from  a  finite  size  target  or  surface  features.  Radiometric  measurements,  however, 
continue  to  follow  Kirchhoff’s  law  at  oblique  observation  angles  for  an  ideal  layered  medium,  and  therefore  remain 
measurements  of  the  layered  medium  reflection  coefficient  at  oblique  incidence.  Significant  sensitivities  to  a  sub¬ 
surface  layer  can  therefore  still  be  obtained  with  radiometric  measurements  at  oblique  incidence  as  observed  in 
Figures  2  and  3  without  requiring  scattering  or  diffraction  effects.  The  recent  increasing  interest  in  “forward- 
looking”  sensors,  which  operate  at  oblique  incidence,  motivates  careful  consideration  of  radiometric  systems.  GPR 
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Figure  3.  Layered  medium  brightness  temperatures  at  5  GHz 


and  radiometric  systems  will  also  obtain  differing  clutter  effects  at  both  nadir  and  oblique  incidence,  as  discussed  in 
the  next  section. 

2.2.  Brightness  temperature  clutter  for  a  layered  medium 

It  is  clear  from  Figure  3  that  in  some  situations  brightness  temperature  contrasts  between  the  target  and  no  target 
cases  can  become  small,  on  the  order  of  a  few  Kelvin  or  smaller.  The  detectability  of  such  small  contrasts  will 
be  dependent  on  both  system  parameters  and  the  level  of  variations  in  brightness  temperatures  (“clutter”)  that  are 
expected  in  the  homogeneous  medium  case  with  no  target  present.  Current  microwave  technology  has  made  extremely 
sensitive  radiometric  measurements  possible,11  so  the  dominant  limiting  factor  is  likely  to  be  the  signal  to  clutter 
rather  than  signal  to  noise  ratio.  If  the  ideal  layered  medium  geometry  is  retained,  brightness  temperature  variations 
with  a  homogeneous  medium  can  arise  from  two  sources  only:  variations  in  the  surface  physical  temperature  (Ts)  or 
in  the  medium  volumetric  soil  moisture  content.  Studies  of  soil  surface  temperatures12  demonstrate  that  variations 
in  Ts  of  more  than  1%  are  unlikely,  providing  a  corresponding  approximate  1%  variation  in  medium  brightness 
temperatures,  on  the  order  of  2  —  3  K.  Variations  in  soil  moisture  are  clearly  even  more  significant,  as  observed  in 
Figures  2  and  3.  Figure  4  plots  sensitivities  in  Kelvin  per  percent  moisture  variation  for  mv  =  5  percent  and  20 
percent  at  frequencies  1  and  5  GHz.  This  figure  shows  the  large  sensitivities  to  soil  moisture  obtained  by  a  microwave 
radiometer,  particularly  for  smaller  soil  moisture  contents.  This  fact  makes  the  radiometer  an  advantageous  sensor 
for  the  remote  sensing  of  soil  moisture,9  but  also  represents  a  serious  limitation  for  radiometric  systems  observing  low 
contrast  or  highly  attenuated  targets.  Note  that  sensitivity  to  soil  moisture  can  be  reduced  by  observing  in  vertical 
polarization  at  angles  between  60  to  70  degrees  (near  the  pseudo  Brewster  angle);  however  at  these  angles  Figures 
2  and  3  also  show  reduced  contrasts  in  the  presence  of  a  buried  target.  Assuming  an  ideal  layered  medium  with 
variations  in  temperature  and  soil  moisture  of  only  1  percent,  targets  having  brightness  temperature  contrasts  less 
than  approximately  10  Kelvin  would  be  difficult  to  separate  from  environmental  false  alarms  with  a  single  frequency 
radiometer. 


Figure  4.  Layered  medium  brightness  temperature  sensitivities  to  changes  in  soil  moisture 

2.3.  Multi-frequency  observations 

To  address  clutter  issues  for  the  layered  medium  geometry,  radiometric  measurements  over  a  range  of  frequencies 
are  proposed.  Figures  5  and  6  plot  brightness  temperatures  as  a  function  of  frequency  between  1  and  5  GHz  for  the 
homogeneous  medium  and  including  a  buried  target  at  observation  angles  of  0  (nadir)  and  50  degrees,  respectively. 
Note  the  oscillatory  patterns  of  brightness  temperatures  obtained  in  the  presence  of  a  subsurface  layer,  due  to  the 
coherent  interference  effects  that  occur  in  the  reflection  coefficient  with  the  subsurface  layer.  The  reduced  oscillation 
amplitude  observed  in  the  3  and  4.5  GHz  range  occurs  in  the  region  where  the  thickness  of  the  target  is  approximately 
one  half  of  a  wavelength.  Although  an  incoherent  model  was  found  most  suitable  for  millimeter  wave  frequencies  in  a 
previous  study,1  coherent  effects  are  more  likely  to  be  observed  at  microwave  frequencies  (for  targets  which  fill  a  large 
percentage  of  the  antenna  pattern)  due  to  reduced  scattering  effects  in  the  background  medium  at  lower  frequencies; 
coherent  reflection  processes  have  been  observed  even  at  millimeter  wave  frequencies  with  radiometry  systems  for 
the  detection  of  sea  surface  oil  slicks.13  The  oscillatory  pattern  versus  frequency  occurs  only  in  the  presence  of  a 
subsurface  layer;  homogeneous  medium  brightness  temperature  variations  are  within  1.5  K  including  permittivity 
variations  with  frequency  from  the  empirical  model,9  and  show  a  near  linear  dependence  on  frequency.  The  source  of 
the  positive  and  negative  single  frequency  target /no  target  contrasts  observed  in  Figures  2  and  3  is  now  apparent,  due 
to  the  oscillatory  pattern  which  varies  with  target  depth,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  targets  at  some  depths  will  produce 
no  contrast  for  single  frequency  observations.  Note  that  multiple  frequency  observations  eliminate  sensitivities  to 
soil  temperature  and  soil  moisture  variations,  since  in  all  cases  homogeneous  medium  brightness  show  only  slight 
variations  versus  frequency.  Multiple  frequency  brightness  temperature  measurements  also  allow  some  of  the  “phase” 
information  that  would  be  obtained  in  a  GPR  measurement  to  be  recovered,  since  the  rapidity  of  the  oscillatory 
pattern  depends  on  target  depth.  A  detection  algorithm  based  on  multiple  frequency  brightness  measurements  could 
simply  search  for  any  oscillatory  pattern  in  the  data  (for  example  through  a  Fourier  transform  based  algorithm), 
and  in  the  ideal  layered  medium  case  would  eliminate  almost  all  false  alarms  due  to  environmental  clutter  even  with 
small  target/no  target  contrasts  or  heavily  attenuated  targets. 

Of  course,  such  near  perfect  performance  will  not  be  obtained  when  more  realistic  target  and  clutter  emission 
models  are  included.  However,  the  basic  success  of  multiple  frequency  radiometric  measurements  for  the  simple 
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Figure  5.  Layered  medium  brightness  temperatures  versus  frequency  for  nadir  observation 
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Figure  6.  Layered  medium  brightness  temperature  versus  frequency  for  observation  at  50  degrees 


Figure  7.  Geometry  of  layered  medium  with  a  rough  surface 

layered  medium  geometry  motivates  further  investigation.  A  model  for  including  surface  roughness  effects  as  an 
additional  clutter  source  is  described  in  the  next  section. 

3.  SURFACE  ROUGHNESS  EFFECTS 

Figure  7  illustrates  a  layered  medium  bounded  by  a  rough  surface  2  =  f(x,y),  described  statistically  as  a  random 
process.  Analytical  models  for  emission  from  a  homogeneous  medium  bounded  by  a  rough  surface  (i.e.,  when 
C2  =  ei)  have  been  considered  extensively, 14-17  again  through  the  application  of  Kirchhoff’s  law  for  a  medium  at 
constant  physical  temperature.  A  small  slope  approximation  (SSA)  exists  for  this  problem,  which  predicts  average 
brightness  temperature  changes  due  to  roughnesses  with  small  slopes;  the  method  is  highly  effective16’17  and  has 
been  confirmed  through  comparison  with  results  from  numerical  methods.18  A  theory  for  emission  from  a  rough 
surface  bounding  a  layered  medium  has  also  been  developed19  based  on  extension  of  the  small  perturbation  method 
(SPM), 20-22  but  in  this  case  only  a  small  height  theory  is  obtained  (i.e.,  the  rough  surface  height  must  remain 
much  smaller  than  an  electromagnetic  wavelength).  Surface  roughness  clearly  represents  an  additional  clutter  source 
for  radiometric  observations  of  buried  objects,  but  brightness  temperature  variations  are  somewhat  more  difficult 
to  characterize  due  to  their  strong  dependence  on  the  statistics  of  the  surface.  Current  research  efforts23’24  are 
seeking  to  improve  statistical  descriptions  of  soil  surface  profiles,  but  at  present  only  simple  models  are  available  for 
estimating  surface  roughness  effects.  Two  such  models  are  applied  below,  both  of  which  model  the  soil  surface  as  a 
Gaussian  random  process.  The  first  model  postulates  an  isotropic  Gaussian  function  for  the  surface  power  spectral 
density,  parametrized  by  the  rms  height,  h.  and  correlation  length,  l.  The  second  model  postulates  a  power  law  form 
for  the  surface  power  spectral  density,  a0/kn,  where  a0  and  n  are  constants  and  k  is  the  surface  spatial  frequency. 
The  power  law  spectrum  is  truncated  to  exist  only  between  spatial  frequencies  k[  and  ku  to  model  surface  variations 
on  a  limited  set  of  length  scales.  Of  these  two  models,  the  Gaussian  model  represents  a  process  dominated  by  only 
a  small  range  of  length  scales  (around  the  correlation  length),  while  the  power  law  model  is  a  more  multi-scale  or 
fractal  type  description.  Both  models  are  commonly  applied  in  descriptions  of  soil  surface  scattering,  although  the 
multi-scale  model  is  currently  proposed  as  more  realistic. 

Figure  8  plots  roughness  induced  changes  in  homogeneous  medium  brightnesses  obtained  from  the  SSA  for  a 
Gaussian  roughness  spectrum  versus  the  rough  surface  correlation  length  in  wavelengths.  Surfaces  in  this  plot  are 
assumed  to  have  a  constant  total  rms  slope  (2  j)  of  0.1  as  the  correlation  length  is  varied,  but  results  at  other  rms 
slope  values  simply  scale  quadratically  as  long  as  the  small  slope  assumption  is  satisfied.  Curves  for  two  medium 
permittivities  are  illustrated,  corresponding  approximately  to  sand  with  water  contents  5  and  20  percent.  Results 
demonstrate  the  moderate  sensitivities  to  surface  roughness  obtained  with  radiometric  measurements  for  small  slope 
surfaces,  particularly  for  near-nadir  observation  angles  and  large  correlation  length  features.  Brightness  temperatures 
for  nadir  observation  are  observed  to  be  completely  insensitive  to  roughness  in  length  scales  much  larger  than  the 
electromagnetic  wavelength,  as  obtained  with  large  correlation  length  Gaussian  spectrum  surfaces.  Use  of  multiple 
frequency  measurements  is  not  observed  necessarily  to  reduce  rough  surface  clutter,  since  changes  versus  correlation 


Figure  8.  Roughness  induced  changes  in  flat  surface  brightness  temperatures:  Gaussian  spectrum 

length  relative  to  wavelength  are  an  implicit  function  of  frequency,  but  for  large  length  scale  Gaussian  spectrum 
surfaces  use  of  nadir  observations  will  prove  advantageous  in  eliminating  surface  clutter  effects.  Figure  9  plots 
roughness  induced  changes  in  brightness  temperatures  for  three  observation  angles  versus  frequency  for  h  =  5  mm 
and  l  =  5  cm  with  soil  permittivities  (assumed  constant  versus  frequency)  of  12.12 -HO. 43  and  4.32 -HO. 08.  Although 
the  roughness  clutter  is  appreciable,  again  the  pattern  observed  versus  frequency  is  not  oscillatory,  so  that  the 
oscillatory  patterns  associated  with  a  subsurface  layer  could  still  potentially  be  extracted.  Results  with  alternate 
values  of  h  and  l  also  show  similar  results. 

Figure  10  plots  roughness  induced  changes  in  homogeneous  medium  brightnesses  versus  observation  angle  obtained 
for  power  law  spectrum  surfaces  with  n  =  4  and  oo  =  10-3.  Surfaces  are  truncated  to  include  length  scales  between 
2A  and  0.01A  only  (i.e.,  k[  =  |j,  ku  =  0 ^H),  where  A  is  the  electromagnetic  wavelength  in  free  space;  the  results 
of  Figure  10  are  then  independent  of  radiometer  frequency.  Again  permittivities  modeling  sand  moisture  contents 
of  approximately  5  and  20  percent  are  included.  In  this  case,  brightness  temperatures  remain  sensitive  to  surface 
roughness  at  near-nadir  observation  angles,  due  to  the  multi-scale  roughness  which  by  definition  includes  roughness 
on  length  scales  near  the  electromagnetic  wavelength,  so  that  the  “large  scale”  assumption  is  not  valid.  Vertical 
polarization  however  is  observed  typically  to  have  smaller  sensitivity  to  surface  roughness,  and  an  angle  exists  (as 
has  been  described  in  studies  of  sea  surface  remote  sensing9  )  at  which  sensitivity  to  surface  roughness  vanishes  (the 
zero  crossings  in  Figure  10,  plot(a)).  Thus,  oblique  incidence  observations  in  vertical  polarization  seem  better  suited 
for  reducing  surface  clutter  effects  with  power  law  spectra.  The  exact  angle  at  which  surface  clutter  effects  vanish  is 
a  function  both  of  the  surface  permittivity  as  observed  in  Figure  10  and  of  the  power  law  spectrum  parameters  do, 
n,  ki,  and  ku.  Thus,  an  improved  understanding  of  the  multiscale  characteristics  of  soil  surfaces  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  determine  the  range  of  likely  angles  at  which  surface  clutter  sensitivity  will  be  reduced.  Figure  11  plots 
roughness  induced  brightness  temperature  changes  versus  frequency  for  a  power  law  spectrum  with  n  =  4,  do  =  10-3, 
ki  =  27t/0.3  rads/m  and  kh  =  2-7T/0.003  rads/m  (i.e.,  a  surface  having  variations  on  length  scales  ranging  from  30  cm 
to  3  mm).  Again  note  the  non-oscillatory  patterns  of  surface  clutter  contributions  versus  frequency. 

As  a  final  example,  surface  roughness  effects  in  the  presence  of  a  subsurface  layer  are  considered  through  the  SPM. 
Figure  12  illustrates  the  differing  levels  of  surface  clutter  that  are  obtained  with  and  without  a  sub-surface  layer 
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Roughness  induced  changes  in  flat  surface  brightness  temperatures  versus  frequency  for  h  =  5  mm,  l  =  5 
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Figure  10.  Roughness  induced  changes  in  brightness  temperatures:  Power  law  spectrum 
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Figure  11.  Roughness  induced  changes  in  brightness  temperatures  versus  frequency:  power  law  spectrum  with 
n  =  4,  a0  =  10-3,  ki  =  2-7t/0.3  rads/m,  kh  =  27t/0.003  rads/m 

versus  observation  angle  for  a  Gaussian  surface  with  h  =  0.05A  and  l  =  0.33A  (note  that  brightnesses  in  the  absence 
of  surface  clutter  also  vary  depending  on  target  depth  and  observation  angle.)  Results  at  both  1  and  5  GHz  are 
plotted  for  soils  with  moisture  content  20  percent.  Although  these  results  indicate  that  the  presence  of  a  subsurface 
layer  can  significantly  modify  surface  clutter  effects,  the  small  height  theory  limits  the  current  study  to  relatively 
small  clutter  effects  only.  Further  conclusions  regarding  surface  clutter  changes  in  the  presence  of  a  subsurface  layer 
will  require  an  improved  analytical  theory  (for  example,  a  small  slope  theory)  of  emission  from  a  layered  medium. 

4.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  FUTURE  WORK 

A  study  of  environmental  and  clutter  effects  on  microwave  radiometer  systems  for  the  detection  of  buried  objects  has 
shown  that  environmental  clutter  of  5  —  6  K  should  not  be  unusual  even  for  observation  of  a  perfectly  layered  medium. 
The  presence  of  a  rough  surface  can  further  increase  this  clutter  level  depending  on  the  surface  statistics,  but  choices  of 
observation  angles  and  sensor  polarizations  exist  to  mitigate  surface  contributions  if  sufficient  knowledge  of  surface 
statistics  is  available.  Use  of  multiple  frequency  radiometric  measurements  is  proposed  to  improve  performance 
in  the  presence  of  clutter,  with  the  oscillatory  pattern  versus  frequency  observed  in  the  presence  of  a  subsurface 
layer  providing  a  clear  means  of  distinguishing  target  and  clutter  contributions.  Funds  for  the  development  of 
a  multiple  frequency  radiometer  system  have  recently  been  provided  to  The  ElectroScience  Laboratory  under  a 
Defense  University  Research  Instrumentation  Program  (DURIP)  grant,  so  research  toward  evaluation  of  multiple 
frequency  radiometric  measurements  in  practical  environments  will  proceed  as  the  sensor  is  developed.  Further 
modeling  efforts  to  include  finite  size  target  emission  effects  and  to  obtain  a  small  slope  theory  of  emission  from  a 
rough  surface  bounding  a  layered  medium  are  also  planned. 
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ABSTRACT 

Acoustic  waves  can  be  a  viable  tool  for  the  detection  and  identification  of  land  mines,  unexplored  ordnance  (UXO) 
and  other  buried  objects.  Design  of  acoustic  instruments  and  interpretation  and  processing  of  acoustic  measure¬ 
ments  call  for  accurate  numerical  models  to  simulate  acoustic  wave  propagation  in  a  heterogeneous  soil  with  buried 
objects.  Compared  with  the  traditional  seismic  exploration,  high  attenuation  is  unfortunately  ubiquitous  for  shallow 
surface  acoustic  measurements  because  of  the  loose  soil  and  the  fluid  in  its  pore  space.  To  adequately  model  such 
acoustic  attenuation,  we  propose  a  comprehensive  multidimensional  finite-difference  time-domain  model  to  simulate 
the  acoustic  wave  interactions  with  land  mines  and  soils  based  on  the  Biot  theory  for  poroelastic  media.  For  the 
truncation  of  the  computational  domain,  we  use  the  perfectly  matched  layer  (PML).  The  method  is  validated  by 
comparison  with  analytical  solutions.  Unlike  the  pure  elastic  wave  model,  this  efficient  PML-FDTD  model  for  poroe¬ 
lastic  media  incorporates  the  interactions  of  waves  and  the  fluid-saturated  pore  space.  Several  typical  land  mine 
detection  measurements  are  simulated  to  illustrate  the  application. 

Keywords:  poroelastic,  land  mine  detection,  staggered-grid,  elastic  wave,  PML,  finite-difference 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Recently  acoustic  methods  have  received  considerable  attention  in  the  characterization  of  shallow  objects.  It  has 
been  shown  that  acoustic  waves  can  be  a  viable  tool  for  the  detection  and  identification  of  land  mines  and  unexplored 
ordnance  (UXO),1  2  (also  see  some  experimental  papers  in  this  special  issue).  The  critical  issue  of  acoustic  wave 
coupling  into  the  soil  has  been  addressed  by  using  low-frequency  loud-speakers,  laser,  off-set  mechanical  source,  and 
electric  spark  sources.2’’  These  recent  experimental  efforts  have  shown  promising  results  for  acoustic  landmine 
detection. 

Design  of  acoustic  instruments,  interpretation  and  processing  of  acoustic  measurements  call  for  accurate  numerical 
models  to  simulate  acoustic  wave  propagation  in  a  heterogeneous  soil  with  buried  objects.  Conventional  methods 
for  acoustic  modeling  include  the  popular  finite-difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  solution  of  pure  elastic  media,3  .4 
Unfortunately,  the  pure  elastic  model  cannot  adequately  incorporate  the  attenuation  mechanism  in  its  governing 
equations,  although  some  approximate  models  are  possible.5 

Compared  with  the  traditional  seismic  exploration,  high  attenuation  is  unfortunately  ubiquitous  for  shallow 
surface  acoustic  measurements  because  of  the  loose  soil  and  the  fluid  in  its  pore  space.  To  adequately  model  such 
acoustic  attenuation,  we  propose  a  comprehensive  model  to  simulate  the  acoustic  wave  interactions  with  land  mines 
and  soils  based  on  the  Biot  theory6-8  for  poroelastic  media.  The  finite-difference  time-domain  method  is  then  used 
to  solve  the  Biot  equations.8  Similar  to  the  velocity-stress  FD  method,  a  velocity-strain,  finite-difference  method  is 
developed  in  a  staggered  grid  for  heterogeneous  poroelastic  media.  In  this  method,  Biot  equations8  are  reformulated 
into  first-order  equations  to  arrive  at  a  leap-frog  system  in  a  staggered  grid  both  in  time  and  space  domains. 

In  order  to  simulate  an  unbounded  medium,  an  absorbing  boundary  condition  (ABC)  must  be  implemented 
to  truncate  the  computational  domain  in  numerical  algorithms.  Several  ABCs  have  been  developed  for  numerical 
simulation  of  wave  propagation.  Cerjan  et  al.10  introduce  a  simple  damping  taper  to  the  boundaries  that  attenuates 
outgoing  waves.  Since  this  lossy  layer  is  not  perfectly  matched  to  the  interior  region,  however,  it  requires  a  substantial 
number  of  layers  for  the  taper  to  be  effective.  Clayton  and  Engquist11  (CE)  use  the  paraxial  approximation  to  the 
wave  equation  to  make  the  boundary  transparent  to  outgoing  waves.  The  CE  ABC  can  lead  to  instability  when 
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the  Poisson’s  ratio  is  greater  than  two.12  Since  Berenger13  proposed  the  highly  effective  perfectly  matched  layer 
(PML)  as  an  absorbing  boundary  condition  for  electromagnetic  waves,  it  has  been  widely  used  for  finite-difference 
and  finite-element  methods.  Chew  and  Liu14  first  proposed  the  PML  for  elastic  waves  in  solids,  and  proved  the 
zero  reflections  from  PML  to  the  regular  elastic  medium.  Hastings  et  al.15  have  independently  implemented  the 
PML  ABC  for  two-dimensional  problems  by  using  potentials.  The  PML  has  also  been  extended  to  model  acoustic 
waves  and  electromagnetic  waves  in  lossy  media16  and  to  cylindrical  and  spherical  coordinates.17  Recently,  PML 
has  been  applied  to  the  second-order  Biot’s  equations  for  2-D  fluid-saturated  poroelastic  media,18  which  requires  a 
complicated  convolution.  In  this  paper,  we  apply  the  PML  to  3-D  using  the  first-order  PDE  system. 

The  difference  between  elastic  model  and  poroelastic  model  is  investigated  by  studying  surface  wave  amplitude 
variation  with  offset  (AVO)  in  three  different  types  of  soil:  dry  sand,  fully  water  saturated  sand  and  partly  water 
saturated  sand.  The  interaction  of  elastic  wave  with  a  plastic  mine  buried  in  dry  sand  is  simulated.  We  also  simulate 
two  typical  configurations  for  land  mine  detection,  namely  the  excitation  in  soil,1  and  the  excitation  in  air.2  The 
results  show  that  the  wave  responses  are  significantly  affected  by  the  existence  of  a  mine-like  object  through  surface 
waves.  After  processing,  the  target  can  be  detected  by  using  surface  acoustic  measurements.  The  2-D  and  3-D 
poroelastic  codes  provide  a  useful  tool  for  design  and  detection  issues  in  acoustic  characterization  of  buried  objects. 

2.  FORMULATION 

2.1.  The  governing  equations 

The  propagation  of  acoustic  waves  in  fluid-saturated  porous  media  is  different  from  that  in  single  phase  elastic 
media.  In  addition  to  the  regular  P  (compressional)  waves  and  S  (shear)  waves  in  solid  elastic  media,  a  slow  P  wave 
resulting  from  the  relative  motion  between  the  solid  frame  and  pore  fluid  may  be  present  in  porous  media.  Thus 
energy  dissipation  in  porous  media  is  different  from  that  in  solid  elastic  media.  Based  on  continuum  mechanics  and 
macroscopic  constitutive  relationship,  Biot6-8  developed  a  theory  of  wave  motion  in  a  poroelastic  solid  saturated  with 
a  viscous  compressible  fluid.  Biot’s  theory  was  confirmed  by  Burridge  and  Keller19  based  on  the  dynamic  equations 
governing  the  behavior  of  medium  on  a  microscopic  scale.  Plona20  also  confirmed  Biot’s  theory  through  experiments. 

For  a  three-dimensional  isotropic,  heterogeneous  and  porous  elastic  medium,  wave  propagation  is  governed  by 
Biot’s  equations8: 
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Let  vs  =  ^  be  the  velocity  of  the  solid  particle,  vf  =  ^  be  the  velocity  of  the  pore  fluid  relative  to  the  solid 
frame.  Then  the  second-order  equations  (1)  and  (2)  can  rearranged  as  the  first-order  equations, 
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The  time  derivatives  of  strains  and  £  can  be  expressed  as 
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In  this  work,  an  explicit  second-order  finite-difference  scheme  is  applied  to  convert  equations  (3)  to  (6)  into  a 
leap-frog  system  for  the  strain  field  e,;j,  £  and  velocity  field  vs  and  vf .  With  proper  absorbing  boundary  conditions, 
these  equations  can  be  solved  numerically  for  the  wave  field  in  an  unbounded  medium. 

Equations  (3)  to  (6)  predict  the  existence  of  three  different  waves  in  fluid-saturated  poroelastic  media:  a  shear 
wave  and  two  compressional  waves  with  a  faster  and  a  slower  propagation  velocities6-.8 

2.2.  Equations  for  the  PML  absorbing  boundary  condition 

In  this  paper,  the  perfectly  matched  layer  (PML)  is  used  to  truncate  the  unbounded  medium  to  absorb  all  outgoing 
waves.  This  artificial  absorptive  medium  is  introduced  in  the  regular  medium  by  modifying  equations  (3)  to  (6)  with 
complex  coordinates.14,1'  In  the  frequency  domain  with  e~lu>t  convention,  a  complex  coordinate  variable  is  chosen 
as 
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where  aj  >  1  is  a  scaling  factor,  and  u>x.  >  0  is  an  attenuation  factor, 
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The  operator  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
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The  PML  formulation  is  to  replace  Xj  in  (4)-(6)  by  the  corresponding  complex  coordinate  Xj.  In  a  regular  non-PML 
region,  aj  =  1  and  u3  =0.  In  order  to  simplify  PML  equations,  the  field  variables  are  split  as  the  following, 
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where  v^'1  and  represent  the  split  field  variables  containing  space  derivative  only  . 
The  Biot’s  equations  yield  the  time-domain  PML  equations  (for  component  iq), 
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Similar  equations  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  for  other  components  v2,  v§,  v[ ,  v2,  v3 ,  and  ei3,  e23-  Within 
PML  region,  equations  (3)  and  (4)  are  split  into  18  equations  for  3D.  Equation  (5)  is  split  into  9  equations  and 
equation  (6)  is  split  into  3  equations.  So  the  total  number  of  the  equations  is  30  for  the  PML  region,  compared  to  13 
for  the  regular  interior  region.  Thus,  the  memory  requirement  within  the  PML  region  is  about  two  and  half  times 
that  required  by  a  regular  medium  for  three-dimensional  problems.  This  extra  memory  requirement  in  PML  region 
is  offset  by  the  effectiveness  of  PML  in  absorbing  the  outgoing  waves. 


2.3.  Finite  difference  implementation 

The  governing  equations  for  the  PML  absorbing  boundary  condition,  such  as  equations  (10)-(18),  are  first-order 
partial  differential  equations  for  particle  velocity  and  strain.  They  can  be  solved  with  different  numerical  methods. 
For  the  evaluation  of  seismic  and  acoustic  responses,  the  finite-difference  method  is  widely  used  because  of  its 
flexibility  and  simplicity.  Here,  we  use  the  explicit  second-order  finite-difference  method  with  a  staggered  grid  in 
both  spatial  and  temporal  domains. 

To  implement  a  3-D  finite-difference  method  to  the  PML  equations,  the  material  parameters  and  unknown  field 
components  are  discretized  on  a  regular  3-D  grid  at  the  intervals  Aaq,  A;r2  and  Aa^.  The  time  domain  is  also 
discretized  with  time  step  At.  For  the  FD  implementation  of  Biot’s  equations  on  a  staggered  grid  in  Fig.  1,  the 
velocity  field  components  are  located  at  the  cell’s  face  centers,  while  material  parameters  and  normal  strains  are 
located  at  the  center  of  the  cell  and  shear  strains  are  located  at  the  six  edge  centers.  The  strain  field  is  computed 
at  nAt  and  velocity  field  is  computed  at  (n  +  1)A t.  This  staggered  grid  is  similar  to  that  for  elastic  waves  in  a 
solid.4’22 

With  this  discretization,  a  leap-frog  time-stepping  system  can  be  obtained.  In  order  to  simplify  the  layout  of  the 
formulas,  the  governing  equations  with  PML  boundary  condition  can  be  generalized  as  the  first-order  differential 
equation.  For  examples,  (11),  (13)  and  (16)  can  be  rewritten  as 
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where  Co,  ci  and  c2  space-dependent  coefficients.  Then  the  time-stepping  equations  can  be  written  as, 
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where  R\,  R2  and  R3  are  right-hand  sides  of  equations  (19), (20)  and  (21)  respectively.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
material  parameters  in  the  above  equations  must  be  properly  averaged  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  higher  accuracy.4  In 
order  to  save  computer  storage,  the  computational  domain  is  divided  into  a  PML  region  and  an  interior  region.  The 
absorption  of  outgoing  waves  is  achieved  by  the  PML  region,  which  consists  of  several  cells  of  PML  materials  with 
a  quadratically  tapered  lo3  profile  to  increase  the  attenuation  toward  the  outer  boundary.  In  this  paper,  u>j  of  the 
PML  region  is  chosen  as 


^  (M  —  1/2  —  j)2 

AjUJ-  (M_!/2)2  U3, max 


(25) 


where  u>j,max  is  the  value  at  the  center  of  the  cell  at  outermost  boundary.  At  the  outer  boundary,  the  velocity 
components  are  forced  to  be  zero.  For  convenience,  ujjtmax  can  be  expressed  in  term  of  dominant  frequency  and 
normalized  coefficient.  Then  equation  (25)  becomes 


f  2TTa0f0(lXj/LpML)2,  inside  PML, 
\  0,  outside  PML 


(26) 


where  fo  is  the  dominant  frequency  of  the  source,  and  Lpml  is  the  thickness  of  the  PML  region,  and  lx.  is  the 
distance  from  the  interface  between  the  interior  region  and  PML  region. 


3.  NUMERICAL  RESULTS 

In  the  following  numerical  simulations,  the  source  energy  is  partitioned  linearly  between  the  solid  and  the  fluid  phases 
with  factors 

Wf  =  <f> 

Ws  =  (  1  -  </>) 

Wr  =  <t>\Wf-W.  I 

where  Wf  is  the  weighting  factor  for  the  fluid  motion,  Ws  is  for  the  solid  motion  and  Wr  is  for  the  relative  motion 
between  solid  frame  and  pore  fluid. 


3.1.  A.  Validation  of  Numerical  Results 


An  analytical  solution  for  the  particle  velocity  field  in  a  homogeneous,  fluid-saturated  poroelastic  medium  subject  to 
a  point  source  in  3-D  space  or  a  line  source  in  2-D  space  can  be  obtained  in  a  closed  form  via  potential  functions. 
In  a  poroelastic  medium  with  an  ideal  non-viscous  fluid,  a  purely  dilatational  source  will  only  excite  P  waves  given 
by  scalar  potentials, 
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where  r  is  the  distance  and  s(t)  is  the  source  time  function,  Af  and  As  represent  the  ratios  between  the  solid  and 
fluid  motion  for  the  fast  P-wave  and  the  slow  P-wave,  and  the  coefficients  a  and  (3  are  determined  by  the  regularity 
conditions.  V f  and  Vs  are  the  velocities  of  the  fast  P-wave  and  the  slow  P-wave,  respectively.  The  displacement  field 
in  the  solid  and  fluid  is  then  written  respectively  as  u  =  and  U  =  Vipf- 

The  validation  of  the  numerical  method  can  be  done  by  comparing  the  numerical  results  with  the  above  analytical 
solution.  A  homogeneous  model  of  sand  saturated  with  water  is  considered.  A  P-wave  point  source  of  the  first 
derivative  Gaussian  time  function  with  /o  =  40Hz  is  located  at  (0,0,0).  Then  the  solution  at  (30  m,  30  m,  5  m)  is 
calculated.  The  numerical  result  and  analytical  solution  in  Fig.  2  have  an  excellent  agreement. 


3.2.  B.  Comparison  Between  Elastic  and  Poroelastic  Models 

In  the  conventional  elastic  model,  a  single-phase  medium  is  considered.  There  is  no  energy  dissipation  in  such 
an  elastic  medium.  In  poroelastic  model,  however,  a  multi-phase  medium  (usually  solid  frame  and  pore  fluid)  is 
considered.  The  in-phase  motion  between  solid  and  fluid  leads  to  the  regular  P  wave  and  S  wave,  and  the  out-phase 
motion  between  solid  and  fluid  leads  to  the  slow  P  wave.  Because  the  fluid  is  viscous,  there  is  energy  dissipation 
between  the  solid  frame  and  the  pore  fluid.  In  Biot’s  theory,  the  ratio  of  viscosity  and  permeability  ( b  =  77 / k) 
determines  this  dissipation,  as  shown  in  equations  (3)  and  (4).  The  difference  between  an  elastic  model  and  a 
poroelastic  model  is  investigated  here  by  studying  the  effect  of  b  on  AVO  response  in  three  different  ground  media: 
dry  sand,  fully  water  saturated  sand  and  partly  water  saturated  sand  (70%  air  and  30%  water).  For  a  half-space 
problem,  since  the  source  and  receivers  are  usually  on  the  free  surface  and  the  surface  wave  is  the  dominant  signal 
at  low  frequencies,  only  surface  wave  is  investigated  here.  In  this  case,  we  model  the  source  as  a  vertical  dipole  right 
on  the  ground  surface  and  displaced  horizontally  away  from  the  buried  object,  a  scenario  similar  to  the  source  in.1 

Fig.  3,  Fig.  4  and  Fig.  5  show  the  effects  of  b  on  the  surface  wave  AVO  for  dry  sand,  fully  water  saturated  sand 
and  partly  water  saturated  sand  models,  respectively.  For  the  dry  sand,  the  difference  between  elastic  and  poroelastic 
models  is  obvious,  but  b  has  little  effect  on  AVO.  For  the  fully  water  saturated  sand  model,  b  has  a  significant  effect 
on  AVO.  When  b  is  very  large,  the  AVO  response  is  very  close  to  that  of  elastic  model.  For  partly  water  saturated 
sand  model,  the  difference  between  elastic  and  poroelastic  model  is  obvious  and  b  also  has  a  significant  effect  on 
AVO. 

3.3.  C.  Acoustic  Land  Mine  Detection  Systems 

This  method  is  used  to  model  a  plastic  antipersonnel  mine  that  is  difficult  to  detect  with  the  more  conventional 
electromagnetic  induction  sensors  (i.e.,  metal  detectors).  The  geometry  of  the  model  of  a  buried  mine  is  shown  in 
Fig.  6.  The  source  can  be  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  air.  There  are  three  arrays  of  receivers  on  the  surface  to 
pick  up  the  signal  of  vertical  velocity. 

The  parameters  for  the  plastic  mine  are  chosen  as  p  =  1200  kg/m3,  S-wave  velocity  vsh  =  1100  m/s  and  P-wave 
velocity  vp  =  2700  m/s.  The  material  in  the  ground  may  be  considered  as  a  two-phase  composite  material  consisting 
of  granular  solid  and  pore  fluid.  The  nature  of  this  composite  varies  with  environment,  geographic  location,  and 
with  depth  below  the  surface  of  ground.  In  this  model,  the  soil  is  chosen  as  dry  sand  and  the  porosity  is  0.35.  The 
fast  P  wave  velocity  is  250  m/s  and  S  wave  velocity  is  87  m/s. 

3.3.1.  (a).  Source  on  the  Ground  Surface 

To  model  the  land-mine  detection  system  in,1  a  half  space  with  a  dipole  source  on  the  ground  surface  is  simulated. 
The  source  time  function  is  the  Blackman-Harris  window  function  with  the  center  frequency  450  Hz.  Fig.  7  shows 
the  four  snapshots  of  the  total  field  on  the  free  ground  surface  at  2.3  ms,  4.0  ms,  6.0  ms  and  7.8  ms.  The  primary 
wave  on  these  snapshots  are  surface  waves.  Compared  to  the  surface  waves,  the  P  wave  is  very  weak.  The  obvious 
surface  wave  reflections  by  the  mine  are  shown  on  the  snapshots  at  6.0  ms  and  7.8  ms.  The  influence  of  the  buried 
mine  on  the  right-propagating  surface  wave  can  be  seen  clearly  on  the  snapshots.  There  is  a  decrease  on  amplitude 
when  the  surface  wave  passes  over  the  buried  mine.  Fig.  8(a)  shows  the  waveforms  of  receiver  array  1.  The  reflected 
surface  waves  are  presented  on  the  first  5  traces.  Fig.  8(b)  and  8(c)  show  the  waveforms  of  receiver  array  2  and  3 
respectively.  The  decrease  of  the  amplitude  can  be  easily  seen  on  the  time  traces  of  receiver  6  to  11. 

3.3.2.  (b).  Source  in  the  Air 

Another  land-mine  detection  prototype  uses  airborne  acoustic  waves  to  couple  into  the  ground  surface  to  detect 
minelike  targets.2  In  our  simulation,  the  model  consists  of  two  parts:  air  (pure  fluid)  and  soil  (poroelastic  medium) 
with  a  plastic  land  mine.  A  monopole  source  is  in  the  air  2  cm  above  the  ground  surface.  The  locations  of  the 
receivers  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  previous  model.  Fig.  9  shows  the  four  snapshots  of  vertical  velocity  field  on 
the  ground  surface  at  2.3  ms,  4.0  ms,  6.0  ms  and  7.8  ms.  We  can  see  that  if  a  minelike  target  is  present  below  the 
surface,  the  ground  vibrational  velocity  will  show  distinct  changes  due  to  reflection  and  scattering  of  surface  waves. 
Figs.  10(a),  10(b)  and  10(c)  show  time  traces  of  the  scattered  field  at  receiver  arrays  1,  2  and  3  respectively.  The 
signature  of  the  buried  land  mine  is  clearly  present  in  these  figures.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  direct  arrival 
and  the  surface  waves  are  scattered  by  the  object  into  surface  waves. 

The  above  results  are  shown  in  time  domain.  However,  the  prototype  in2  actually  displays  the  acoustic  energy 
in  the  frequency  domain.  This  display  can  also  be  easily  done  by  our  time-domain  solution.  Displayed  in  Fig.  11  is 


the  energy  distribution  of  the  scattered  field  for  a  monopole  source  directly  above  the  mine,  showing  the  presence  of 
the  buried  object. 


4.  CONCLUSION 

A  particle  velocity-strain,  finite-difference  method  combined  with  the  perfectly  matched  layer  (PML)  has  been 
developed  for  the  simulation  of  acoustic  waves  propagating  in  3-D  poroelastic  media.  The  results  show  the  scheme 
is  stable  even  if  the  ratio  of  the  fast  P  wave  velocity  to  shear  wave  velocity  is  greater  than  2. 

The  difference  between  elastic  model  and  poroelastic  model  and  moisture  effect  are  investigated  by  studying 
surface  wave  amplitude  variation  with  offset  (AVO)  in  three  different  ground  media:  dry  sand,  fully  water  saturated 
sand  and  partly  water  saturated  sand.  The  difference  between  these  models  is  significant.  For  air  saturated  sand, 
the  attenuation  factor  has  little  influence  on  AVO.  For  fully  or  partly  water  saturated  sand,  the  attenuation  factor 
greatly  affects  the  AVO  response. 

This  numerical  method  has  been  used  to  investigate  the  interaction  of  acoustic  waves  with  a  buried  mine-like 
object.  Two  land-mine  detection  prototypes  are  simulated:  a  half  space  model  with  a  dipole  source  on  the  free 
ground  surface  and  a  half  space  model  with  a  monopole  source  in  the  air.  The  results  show  that  the  wave  responses 
are  substantially  changed  by  the  presence  of  the  mine-like  object,  and  surface  waves  play  as  a  primary  mechanism 
of  detection  at  the  low  frequencies. 
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Figure  1 .  The  relative  locations  of  field  components 
in  a  unit  cell  of  staggered  grid. 
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Figure  2.  Comparison  of  analytical  and  numeri¬ 
cal  solutions  for  the  vertical  velocity  component  in  a 
homogeneous  solid. 
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Figure  3.  Comparison  between 
elastic  and  poroelastic  model  for 
dry  sand. 
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Figure  4.  Comparison  between 
elastic  and  poroelastic  model  for 
fully  water  saturated  sand. 
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Figure  5.  Comparison  between 
elastic  and  poroelastic  model  for 
partly  water  saturated  sand. 
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Figure  6.  Geometry  of  a  buried  land  mine  model. 


Figure  7.  Snapshots  at  (a)  2.3  ms  (b)  4.0  ms  (c)  6.0  ms  and  (d)  7.8  ms.  A  dipole  source  is  on  the  free  surface. 


Figure  9.  Snapshots  at  (a)  2.3  ms  (b)  4.0  ms  (c)  6.0  ms  and  (d)  7.8  ms.  A  monopole  source  is  in  the  air. 
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Figure  10.  Waveforms  of  scattered  field  of  solid  frame  at  receiver  (a)  array  1  (b)  array  2  (c)  array  3;  A  monopole 
source  is  in  the  air. 
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Figure  11.  Energy  distribution  of  the  scattered  field  when  the  source  is  in  the  air  above  the  mine. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  simple  layered  medium  model  for  microwave  thermal  emission  from  a  buried  object  shows  that  multiple  frequency 
emission  measurements  can  potentially  provide  an  effective  means  for  target  detection.  Object  detection  is  obtained 
from  a  search  for  oscillatory  features  in  multiple  frequency  brightness  temperatures,  which  occur  due  to  interference 
effects  between  the  surface  and  buried  object  interfaces.  Previous  studies  have  considered  simple  homogeneous 
temperature  and  water  content  models  of  the  soil  medium,  and  show  that  oscillatory  features  versus  frequency  are 
not  obtained  in  the  absence  of  a  target  even  with  medium  temperature  or  soil  moisture  variations.  However,  the  more 
realistic  case  of  non-constant  temperature  and  water  content  versus  depth  was  not  considered  in  previous  studies; 
these  effects  can  potentially  modify  interference  phenomena.  In  addition,  subsurface  objects  have  typically  been 
modeled  as  layers  whose  horizontal  dimensions  are  infinite;  models  including  the  effects  of  finite  target  size  are  thus 
of  interest. 

In  this  paper,  multiple  frequency  emission  results  from  a  layered  medium  with  non-constant  temperature  and 
water  content  versus  depth  are  examined  in  the  target  and  no  target  cases.  Thermal  and  water  content  profiles 
are  obtained  from  models  for  water  and  thermal  transport,  so  that  reasonable  variations  with  depth  are  included. 
Results  are  shown  which  indicate  that  the  basic  target  detection  methodology  is  not  strongly  influenced  by  these 
factors  at  microwave  frequencies.  Numerical  models  for  computing  emission  from  a  finite  size  buried  object  are  also 
presented,  and  results  compared  with  those  from  the  layered  medium  theories  to  quantify  the  influence  of  target  size 
relative  to  the  observed  region  on  emission  results.  Again,  results  show  that  the  basic  detection  methodology  can 
remain  valid  even  with  finite  target  sizes. 

Keywords:  Thermal  emission,  microwave  radiometry,  landmine  detection 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Microwave  radiometers  have  been  shown  to  be  effective  sensors  for  monitoring  soil  moisture  and  other  geophysical 
data.1’2  Models  for  geophysical  medium  brightness  temperatures  often  consider  horizontally  stratified  geometries, 
because  exact  evaluation  of  observed  brightness  temperatures  is  possible  for  this  case  in  terms  of  a  sum  involving 
layered  medium  reflection  quantities.3  For  cases  involving  media  whose  temperature  is  constant,  the  formulation 
reduces  to  “Kirchhoff’s  law”  which  relates  emissivity  to  one  minus  the  reflection  coefficient  of  the  layered  medium. 
Previous  studies  of  microwave  radiometry  for  soil  moisture  remote  sensing  have  considered  both  temperature  and 
soil  moisture  variations  with  depth,  and  have  shown  that  these  environmental  effects  can  have  important  influences 
on  soil  moisture  retrievals.4 

Recent  studies  have  begun  to  consider  the  use  of  microwave  radiometers  for  detecting  shallow,  sub-surface  ob¬ 
jects  such  as  anti-personnel  landmines.5,6  Modeling  studies6  based  on  Kirchhoff’s  law  and  a  three  layer,  horizontally 
stratified  geometry  (i.e.  objects  are  infinite  layers)  show  that  significant  brightness  temperature  contrasts  can  be 
obtained  in  the  presence  of  a  sub-surface  object  if  sufficient  dielectric  contrast  is  available  and  if  soil  medium  atten¬ 
uation  is  not  excessive.  Previous  results  further  demonstrated  that  use  of  multi-frequency  brightness  measurements 
could  potentially  provide  detections  even  with  low  contrast  or  high  attenuation  due  to  the  oscillatory  behavior  versus 
frequency  observed  in  the  presence  of  an  object.  Estimated  environmental  effects  such  as  local  surface  temperature 
or  soil  moisture  variations  would  not  produce  oscillatory  frequency  behavior  (except  in  unusual  circumstances2)  so 
that  detections  would  still  be  possible  even  in  the  presence  of  environmental  “clutter” . 


However,  previous  buried  object  detection  models  have  neglected  variations  in  medium  temperature  (due  to 
the  use  of  Kirchhoff’s  law)  and  soil  moisture  (which  was  assumed  constant)  with  depth.  Since  these  factors  can 
significantly  impact  soil  moisture  remote  sensing,  their  effect  on  buried  object  detection  requires  consideration  as 
well.  In  this  paper,  a  multi-layer  horizontally  stratified  emission  model  is  coupled  with  a  numerical  solution  of  the 
heat  equation  and  a  model  for  water  transport  in  the  presence  of  a  sub-surface  object  to  estimate  the  importance  of 
temperature  and  soil  moisture  variations.  Results  show  that  these  factors  can  impact  overall  brightness  temperatures, 
but  that  the  concept  of  using  oscillatory  features  in  frequency  swept  data  as  an  indicator  of  a  sub-surface  object 
remains  valid. 

Effects  of  finite  target  size  were  also  neglected  in  previous  work  since  sub-surface  objects  were  modeled  as  horizon¬ 
tally  infinite  layers.  Numerically  calculated  emission  results  from  a  finite-size  buried  object  are  thus  also  considered 
in  this  paper.  In  the  case  of  a  three  dimensional  finite  size  subsurface  target,  calculation  of  thermal  emission  from 
the  object  requires  a  numerical  solution  of  the  electromagnetic  boundary  value  problem.  If  a  constant  temperature 
medium  is  assumed,  brightness  temperatures  can  be  obtained  from  Kirchhoff’s  law  by  determining  the  total  amount 
of  power  scattered  into  free  space  by  the  subsurface  object  when  illuminated  by  a  field  incident  from  free  space. 
The  soil  is  modeled  as  a  homogeneous  half-space  medium  characterized  by  constant  electromagnetic  permittivity 
and  physical  temperature.  Thermal  emission  from  the  target  is  numerically  calculated  using  an  iterative  method  of 
moments  (including  half-space  Sommerfeld  Green’s  functions)  accelerated  with  the  discrete  dipole  approximation. 7-9 
Brightness  temperatures  and  their  variations  with  frequency  are  presented  for  differing  target  sizes  and  soil  prop¬ 
erties,  and  amplitudes  of  brightness  temperature  oscillations  in  frequency  are  shown  to  vary  primarily  according  to 
the  fraction  of  the  observing  antenna  pattern  occupied  by  the  subsurface  object.  Finite  size  target  solutions  are  also 
compared  with  results  from  the  horizontally  infinite  layer  model  to  determine  the  parameter  space  under  which  the 
layered  model  is  applicable. 

2.  EFFECTS  OF  MOISTURE  AND  THERMAL  PROFILES:  LAYERED  MODEL 

Figure  1  plots  the  geometry  considered  for  estimation  of  moisture  and  thermal  profile  effects  on  layered  medium 
emission,  and  illustrates  a  6.8  cm  thick  subsurface  object  (modeled  as  a  horizontally  infinite  layer  of  constant  relative 
permittivity  3  +  *0.08  )  located  4.25  cm  below  an  air-soil  boundary.  Both  permittivity  t{z)  and  temperature  T(z) 
are  not  constant  in  the  soil  background  medium,  and  the  temperature  also  varies  in  the  object  layer.  Specification 
of  the  medium  begins  with  a  moisture  transport  model10,11  for  evaluating  soil  volumetric  moisture  contents  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  sub-surface  object  of  dimensions  25.2  x  25.2  x  6.8  cm.  Water  transport  is  computed  on  a  grid 
73.5  x  73.5  x  59.5  cm  in  the  presence  of  a  periodic  “rain”  forcing  function.  Figure  2,  plot  (a)  illustrates  the  resulting 
moisture  profiles  versus  depth  with  (taken  from  directly  underneath  the  object)  and  without  (taken  from  one  of  the 
faces  of  the  computational  domain)  the  object;  note  the  increased  and  decreased  water  contents  above  and  below  the 
object  respectively.  Moisture  contents  versus  depth  then  directly  determine  the  permittivity  profile  e(z)  through  an 
empirical  soil  permittivity  model1  evaluated  for  sand  with  bulk  density  1.12  g/cm 3.  Obtained  permittivity  values 
ranged  from  5.44  -t-  f0.46  to  12.74  +  «2.15;  note  the  significant  contrast  with  the  subsurface  object,  although  high 
attenuation  is  also  obtained  for  this  case. 

Moisture  contents  are  also  used  to  determine  the  thermal  conductivity  and  diffusivity  parameters  of  the  soil 
medium  versus  depth.12  A  one  dimensional  solution  of  the  heat  equation  with  or  without  the  object  layer13  is  then 
used  to  determine  the  temperature  profile  versus  depth.  Parameters  for  solar  forcing,  wind  convection,  and  other 
effects  are  chosen  according  to  standard  models.13  The  heat  equation  is  solved  on  a  100  layer  grid  up  to  depth  50 
cm,  beyond  which  the  temperature  is  assumed  constant.  Figure  2,  plot  (b)  illustrates  typical  temperature  profiles 
obtained  with  and  without  the  subsurface  object  at  local  time  15  :  42.  In  these  simulations  the  subsurface  object  is 
modeled  thermally  as  a  near-insulator,  allowing  the  relatively  large  temperature  difference  through  the  object  layer 
to  be  maintained. 

Finally,  given  the  e(z)  and  T(z)  profiles  versus  depth,  brightness  temperatures  are  computed  from  a  multi-layer 
fluctuation-dissipation  model.3  This  model  includes  all  potential  coherent  emission  effects,  and  again  is  evaluated 
on  the  100  layer  grid  up  to  depth  50  cm.  Results  to  be  illustrated  consider  nadir  observation,  so  that  polarization 
effects  can  be  neglected.  Results  are  compared  with  computations  which  neglect  either  temperature  variations  (by 
assuming  the  entire  medium  is  at  the  surface  temperature)  or  permittivity  variations  (by  assuming  the  soil  medium 
is  all  of  uniform  permittivity)  to  clarify  the  influence  of  these  factors. 
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Figure  1.  The  stratified  medium  model 
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Figure  2.  Moisture  (a)  and  temperature  (b)  profiles  with  and  without  object 


Figure  3.  Brightness  temperatures  (Tg)  vs.  frequency  for  the  high  moisture  case 


Figure  3  compares  brightness  temperatures  from  the  complete  model  with  the  object  versus  those  assuming 
T(z)  =  Ts  =  313  K  or  e(z)  =  e  (computed  for  27%  soil  moisture).  Results  are  plotted  as  a  function  of  radiometer 
frequency  from  1  to  5  GHz,  and  the  oscillatory  pattern  versus  frequency  obtained  in  the  presence  of  a  subsurface 
object  is  observed.  The  complete  model  with  no  object  is  also  included,  and  shows  no  strong  oscillations  versus 
frequency.  For  this  relatively  high  attenuation  case,  the  influence  of  temperature  variations  is  observed  to  be  small, 
since  greater  depths  at  which  temperature  changes  are  larger  are  not  observed  by  the  radiometer.  Permittivity 
variations  are  found  to  have  a  larger  effect,  but  the  basic  concept  of  searching  for  oscillatory  features  for  object 
detection  remains  valid. 

To  illustrate  an  additional  case  with  lower  attenuation,  the  moisture  profiles  of  Figure  2  are  divided  by  4  to  obtain 
an  average  moisture  content  of  6.7%,  and  the  thermal  and  emission  models  re-computed.  Results  are  illustrated  in 
Figure  4,  and  show  smaller  oscillations  due  to  the  reduced  dielectric  contrast  and  a  greater  influence  of  the  temperature 
profile  due  to  the  reduced  attenuation.  Permittivity  profile  variations  are  less  significant  than  in  Figure  3  since  the 
level  of  moisture  and  permittivity  variations  in  the  medium  have  been  reduced.  Overall,  the  basic  features  with  and 
without  the  subsurface  object  again  remain  similar. 

The  results  of  this  study  confirm  that  temperature  and  moisture  profiles  can  influence  brightness  temperatures, 
but  that  these  factors  are  unlikely  to  produce  the  oscillatory  features  caused  by  a  subsurface  object. 

3.  FINITE  SIZE  TARGET  EFFECTS 

To  study  the  influence  of  finite  size  target  effects,  a  constant  temperature  medium  is  assumed  so  that  brightness 
temperatures  can  be  calculated  using  Kirchhoff’s  law: 


Tb  =T,{  1  -  R)  (1) 

where  Ts  is  the  physical  temperature  of  the  medium  (taken  as  290  K  in  the  results  of  this  section)  and  R  is  the  total 
reflectivity  of  the  medium.  The  total  reflectivity  R  is  equal  to  the  total  power  scattered  into  the  free  space  region 
when  the  subsurface  target  is  illuminated  by  a  plane  wave  field  incident  from  the  free  space  region,  and  can  therefore 
be  determined  by  solving  the  corresponding  scattering  problem.  For  a  target  modeled  as  an  infinite  layer,  fields  in 
the  free  space  region  consist  only  of  the  incident  and  reflected  plane  waves,  with  R  determined  by  the  amplitude  of 
the  reflected  plane  wave.  However,  in  the  presence  of  a  finite  size  target,  total  fields  in  the  free  space  region  include 
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Figure  4.  Brightness  temperatures  (Tb)  vs.  frequency  for  the  reduced  moisture  case 


both  incident  and  reflected  plane  waves  and  spherical  scattered  wave  components.  The  brightness  temperature  is 
then  expressed  as 

Tb  =Ts(i-  |rf  -  Pc0^Ps0^  (2) 

where  T  is  the  plane  wave  reflection  coefficient  of  the  half-space  boundary,  Ps0  is  the  total  scattered  spherical  wave 
power  due  to  the  sub-surface  target  and  Pc o  is  a  cross-power  term  due  to  the  interaction  of  the  reflected  plane  wave 
and  scattered  spherical  waves.  Both  these  terms  are  normalized  by  the  total  power  incident  on  the  half-space  medium 
Pj.  If  the  half-space  medium  and  targets  are  assumed  to  be  lossless,  the  same  brightness  temperature  can  also  be 
calculated  using  the  power  radiated  into  the  half-space  medium  as 
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where  T  represents  the  plane  wave  transmission  coefficient  at  the  boundary,  r]0  and  r)i  are  the  characteristic 
impedances  of  free  space  and  the  half-space  medium,  respectively,  and  Ps i  and  Pc i  are  the  scattered  power  and 
the  cross-power  terms,  respectively,  in  the  half-space  medium.  Comparison  of  the  brightness  temperatures  obtained 
from  equations  (2)  and  (3)  provides  information  on  the  level  of  power  conservation  obtained  in  the  numerical  solution; 
results  will  be  plotted  for  brightnesses  obtained  from  both  methods. 

For  a  plane  wave  incident  field,  the  cross-power  terms  can  be  shown  to  reduce  to 
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where  co  is  the  radian  frequency  of  the  radiometer,  n  is  the  permeability  of  free  space,  eT  and  it  are  unit  vectors 
in  the  directions  of  the  reflected  and  the  transmitted  plane  wave  electric  fields,  respectively,  and  Fs  is  the  scattered 
spherical  wave  amplitude  in  the  reflected  (for  Pc o)  or  transmitted  directions  (for  Pci).  The  above  equations  can  be 
used  to  derive  an  “optical  theorem”3  for  an  object  in  a  lossless  half-space. 


Figure  5.  Brightness  temperature  deviation  vs.  frequency,  numerical  solution  (discrete  points)  compared  with 
layered  model  (smooth  curve) 


For  the  finite  size  target  case,  spherical  wave  scattered  fields  are  numerically  evaluated  using  an  iterative  method 
of  moments  (including  half-space  Sommerfeld  Green’s  functions).  Computational  efficiency  is  improved  through  use 
of  the  discrete  dipole  approximation7-9’14  so  that  electromagnetic  coupling  between  all  points  on  the  object  grid  is 
computed  in  order  TV  log  IV,  where  N  is  the  number  of  sampling  points.  In  the  brightness  temperature  calculations 
the  cross-power  term  is  computed  using  only  specular  scattered  fields,  whereas  the  scattered  spherical  wave  power 
term  requires  a  numerical  integration  of  far- zone  scattered  powers  over  the  upper  or  lower  hemispheres.  Tests  varying 
the  number  of  points  in  this  integration  were  performed  to  insure  accurate  total  scattered  power  computations. 

To  clarify  the  influence  of  a  sub-surface  target,  results  will  be  presented  in  terms  of  the  brightness  temperature 
change  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  target.  Since  scattered  power  and  the  cross-power  terms  vanish  when  no  target 
is  present,  the  change  in  the  brightness  temperatures  caused  by  the  target  is 
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A  final  issue  involves  evaluation  of  the  P*  term  when  plane  wave  observations  are  considered.  Since  a  plane  wave 
would  illuminate  an  infinite  portion  of  the  half-space  in  the  corresponding  scattering  problem,  P*  approaches  infinity 
and  the  effect  of  the  target  become  negligible.  In  fact,  a  radiometer  observing  a  sub-surface  target  would  be  sensitive 
to  only  a  finite  sized  portion  of  the  half-space,  so  that  P,  remains  finite  and  approximately  equal  to 
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for  nadiral  observations.  Here  A  is  the  “spot-size”  area  of  the  observing  antenna,  which  is  assumed  to  have  dimensions 
comparable  to  or  larger  than  the  electromagnetic  wavelength  so  that  the  plane  wave  field  model  used  in  the  numerical 
solution  is  valid.  To  simplify  the  results  presented,  brightness  temperature  deviations  are  re-written  as 
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(a)  Above  the  interface 


(b)  Below  the  interface 


Figure  6.  Contributions  of  scattered  and  cross-  power  terms  to  brightness  temperature  deviations  using  the  fields 
(a)  above  and  (b)  below  the  ground.  Numerical  solution  (discrete  points)  compared  with  total  brightness  deviation 
from  layered  model  (smooth  curve). 


where  A^j  is  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  object  and  the  term  F  in  the  final  equation  represents  a  “beam  fill  factor” 
which  describes  the  fraction  of  the  observing  antenna  pattern  occupied  by  the  sub-surface  object.  The  following  plots 
use  F  =  1  for  simplicity. 

Figure  5  illustrates  A Tg  as  a  function  of  frequency  from  the  numerical  solution  (symbols)  for  a  half-space  relative 
permittivity  of  4  and  target  relative  permittivity  of  3.15  (close  to  the  values  for  dry  soil  and  plastic,  respectively.) 
The  target  is  a  cube  with  side  length  2  cm  centered  5  cm  below  the  boundary,  and  was  discretized  into  16  by  16 
by  16  points  to  insure  accurate  calculations  over  this  range  of  frequencies.  Numerical  A TB  values  are  plotted  from 
both  the  reflected  and  the  transmitted  powers,  and  are  in  good  agreement,  confirming  power  conservation  in  the 
numerical  solution.  Results  from  the  layered  medium  model  (i.e.  with  the  target  modeled  as  an  infinite  layer)  are 
also  included  as  the  solid  curve  in  Figure  5,  and  show  good  agreement  with  finite  size  target  brightness  deviations. 
Only  slight  effects  due  to  finite  target  size  are  observed,  although  again  the  beam  fill  factor  for  a  specific  antenna 
would  reduce  finite  target  results  proportionately.  Overall,  results  show  again  that  finite  size  target  effects  are  not 
likely  to  modify  the  basic  strategy  of  searching  for  oscillatory  brightness  features  for  detecting  targets. 

Figure  6  illustrates  the  individual  contributions  of  the  scattered  spherical  wave  power  and  the  cross-power  terms 
to  the  A Tb  results  of  Figure  5.  The  brightness  temperature  difference  computed  using  the  fields  above  the  interface 
is  presented  in  Figure  6  (a).  For  this  case  the  scattered  power  term  is  negligible  as  compared  to  the  cross-power  term. 
Therefore  A Tg  can  be  obtained  using  only  the  cross-power  term  which  depends  on  the  field  value  at  the  specular 
reflection  direction,  hence  increasing  the  computational  efficiency.  Unlike  the  case  for  the  fields  above  the  interface, 
the  scattered  power  and  the  cross-power  term  both  show  important  contributions  with  fields  below  the  interface,  as 
shown  in  Figure  6  (b).  However  the  two  power  terms  still  add  up  to  give  an  accurate  A  Tb-  This  increase  in  the 
scattered  power  below  the  ground  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  object  size  is  larger  as  compared  to  the  wavelength  in 
the  medium. 

Effects  of  varying  the  half-space  relative  permittivity  are  presented  in  Figure  7  for  observations  at  frequency  2 
GHz.  The  object  size  and  permittivity  are  kept  the  same  as  in  the  previous  cases,  and  the  brightness  temperature 
solution  is  computed  using  only  the  fields  above  the  interface.  Continuous  curves  in  Figure  7  are  results  from  the 
layered  medium  model  with  and  without  the  target  layer.  Note  that  numerical  results  are  closer  to  the  no-target 
model  for  low  permittivity  values  whereas  they  follow  the  three-layer  model  for  higher  permittivities.  Again  the 
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Figure  7.  Brightness  temperature  vs.  relative  permittivity,  numerical  solution  (discrete  points)  compared  with 
analytical  (smooth  curves) 

increasing  size  of  the  target  relative  to  the  half-space  wavelength  results  in  an  increased  target  influence  at  higher 
permittivity  values.  Results  were  also  calculated  at  a  single  frequency  for  varying  target  horizontal  areas  while 
keeping  the  thickness  constant.  The  resulting  brightness  temperature  deviations  show  only  slight  variations  with 
target  size  so  long  as  the  beam  fill  factor  is  modeled  as  a  constant. 

4.  CONCLUSIONS 

Effects  of  soil  moisture,  medium  temperature  and  target  size  on  the  detection  of  buried  targets  using  microwave 
radiometry  have  been  investigated.  Thermal  emission  from  buried  objects  has  been  shown  to  display  an  oscillatory 
behavior  versus  frequency  which  provide  a  means  for  detecting  the  target.  Various  moisture  and  temperature  profiles 
and  target  sizes  have  been  shown  to  affect  the  brightness  temperature  of  the  buried  object,  but  the  basic  strategy  of 
searching  for  oscillatory  features  versus  frequency  for  target  detection  remains  valid. 
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ABSTRACT 

Waveguide  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  soil  modification  techniques  for  non-metallic  mine  detection  with  ground 
penetrating  radar  are  described.  Visibility  improvements  for  a  nylon  target  buried  in  sand  are  considered  as  varying 
amounts  of  water  or  liquid  nitrogen  are  added  to  the  sand.  Experiments  are  performed  in  an  S-band  waveguide 
(2. 6-3. 8  GHz),  and  results  show  that  increased  water  content  improves  shallow  buried  target  visibility  initially  due  to 
increased  dielectric  contrast  between  the  target  and  background  medium,  but  eventually  obscures  target  responses 
due  to  increased  loss.  Initial  tests  of  the  addition  of  liquid  nitrogen  show  reduced  loss  in  the  high  moisture  content 
case,  so  that  targets  can  again  be  made  visible.  Analytical  model  results  are  also  presented  for  the  experimental 
configuration  and  found  to  be  in  good  agreement  with  measured  data,  and  further  studies  of  soil  modification  effects 
with  the  analytical  model  are  performed.  A  finite  difference  time  domain  (FDTD)  electromagnetic  model  for  more 
complicated  geometries  involving  general  target  shapes  and  inhomogeneous  water  contents  is  also  described. 

Keywords:  Soil  modification,  Ground  penetrating  radar,  Landmine  detection 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  detection  and  identification  of  non-metallic  anti-personnel  landmines  remains  a  challenging  problem  for  all 
current  technologies.1  Ground  penetrating  radar  (GPR)  systems  are  currently  only  of  limited  utility  in  this  area 
because  of  the  often  low  dielectric  contrast  between  plastic  mines  and  the  surrounding  soil.  For  example,  the  relative 
permittivity,  er,  of  most  plastic  materials  is  in  the  range  of  2-4,  while  that  of  most  dry  soils  is  in  the  same  range, 
making  it  difficult  for  a  sensor  which  relies  on  scattering  from  dielectric  contrasts  to  distinguish  these  two  materials. 
It  is  well  known  however  that  the  relative  permittivity  of  soil  can  be  dramatically  modified  through  the  external 
addition  of  certain  chemical  agents.  A  common  example  is  the  addition  of  water,  which  increases  soil  permittivity 
due  to  the  highly  polar  nature  of  the  water  molecule.  A  plastic  mine  would  thus  appear  as  a  large  dielectric  contrast 
to  surrounding  wet  soil,  improving  the  possibility  of  detection  with  a  GPR  system.  However,  the  addition  of  water 
also  significantly  increases  electromagnetic  wave  absorption  in  soil,  so  that  more  energy  is  lost  as  heat  energy  in 
the  soil  medium  and  does  not  return  to  the  radar.  There  is  thus  a  trade-off  between  these  two  effects  -  increased 
dielectric  contrast  but  increased  attenuation  -  that  makes  the  exact  effect  of  water  addition  difficult  to  completely 
characterize  without  experiments.  The  addition  of  liquid  nitrogen  to  wet  soils  has  been  suggested  as  a  method  for 
reducing  loss  in  the  background  medium,  since  electromagnetic  loss  in  ice  is  much  lower  than  that  in  liquid  water. 
Coupled  with  the  electromagnetic  effects  are  the  effects  of  fluid  flow,  which  may  enhance  chemical  content  above  a 
mine  but  decrease  chemical  content  below,  also  potentially  increasing  mine  detectability.  Similar  issues  will  arise 
with  the  addition  of  any  chemical  agents  for  soil  modification. 

To  address  these  issues,  experimental  studies  of  target  visibility  improvements  through  the  addition  of  water  to 
dry  sand  have  been  performed  at  The  Ohio  State  University  ElectroScience  Laboratory  (ESL).  The  experimental 
configuration  utilizes  an  S-band  (2. 6-3. 8  GHz)  waveguide  geometry  to  reduce  problem  complexity  while  still  providing 
insight  into  soil  modification  effects.  Initial  tests  of  target  visibility  improvements  in  wet  sand  through  the  addition 
of  liquid  nitrogen  have  also  been  performed.  Results  confirm  that  an  optimal  level  of  soil  water  content  exists  to 
maximize  target  visibility,  and  that  liquid  nitrogen  can  improve  target  detectability  in  wet  soil.  An  analytical  model 
for  the  experimental  configuration  has  also  been  developed,  and  predictions  are  found  to  be  in  good  agreement  with 
measured  data.  Finally,  a  finite  difference  time  domain  (FDTD)  model  for  the  experimental  configuration  has  been 
developed  to  allow  studies  of  more  general  target  cross  sections  and  inhomogeneous  water  content  effects. 
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Figure  1.  Experimental  configuration 

2.  EXPERIMENTAL  CONFIGURATION 

To  avoid  the  difficulties  associated  with  an  “open”  electromagnetic  experiment,  in  which  scattering  contributions 
can  be  obtained  from  many  surrounding  structures,  a  waveguide  test  range  was  developed  for  initial  tests  of  the 
effectiveness  of  chemical  addition.  The  “closed”  geometry  of  a  waveguide  structure  makes  these  experiments  much 
more  controlled  than  a  GPR  measurement,  and  enables  the  electromagnetic  effects  of  a  given  chemical  addition  to 
be  determined  more  directly  than  in  a  GPR  measurement.  In  addition,  the  waveguide  structure  is  more  amenable 
to  theoretical  analysis. 

S-Band  waveguide  (which  operates  from  2. 6-3. 8  GHz)  was  chosen  for  the  test  range,  since  this  band  coincides 
with  a  portion  of  the  ESL  GPR  system  frequency  range  of  2-6  GHz.  The  waveguide  system  consists  of  an  HP  8753 
network  analyzer,  a  coaxial  to  S-Band  waveguide  transition  and  a  46  cm  metal  plate  short  circuited  wave  guide  which 
acts  as  the  sample  holder.  System  calibration  was  performed  using  a  three  offset-short  procedure  (wideband  load 
and  open  terminations  were  not  available  at  S-band)  and  validated  through  reflection  tests  with  known  permittivity 
targets.  Results  from  the  measurement  are  obtained  in  terms  of  Sn,  the  reflected  waveguide  mode  amplitude  relative 
to  the  incident  mode  amplitude  at  the  upper  sand  surface.  Figure  1  illustrates  the  configuration  of  the  waveguide 
test  range. 

Measurements  were  made  in  0.003  GHz  steps  through  the  specified  bandwidth,  and  time  domain  responses 
generated  through  a  fast  fourier  transform  after  a  200  MHz  raised  cosine  window  was  applied  to  the  high  and  low 
frequency  data.  Although  a  waveguide  inherently  produces  dispersive  propagation,  results  show  the  effect  to  be 
tolerable,  and  reasonable  time  domain  signals  are  still  obtained  which  allow  measurement  data  interpretation.  Note 
that  time  domain  signals  for  this  configuration  will  show  reflections  from  the  top  sand  surface,  nylon-sand  interfaces, 
and  the  short  circuit  at  the  bottom  of  the  guide  if  medium  loss  and  dielectric  constrasts  are  sufficiently  low  and  high 
respectively.  Time  domain  results  will  be  presented  only  for  the  time  interval  before  reflection  from  the  short  circuit 
appears,  however,  since  this  time  interval  more  closely  resembles  a  realistic  GPR  problem. 

A  surrogate  “mine”  target  was  created  from  a  rectangular  piece  of  nylon  (relative  permittivity  3.15  —  jO. 03)  which 
was  cut  to  the  same  size  as  the  waveguide  cross  section  (7.2  cm  by  3.4  cm)  with  a  thickness  of  2.64  cm.  This  target 
was  buried  at  a  depth  of  7.9  cm  when  placed  in  the  sand.  The  choice  of  this  particular  target  was  motivated  by 
the  simplicity  of  an  analytical  model  for  this  geometry,  with  only  a  multilayer  reflection  coefficient2  required.  More 
general  target  shapes  are  also  of  interest,  and  would  not  completely  fill  the  waveguide  cross  section  so  that  water 
flow  around  the  target  would  be  possible,  but  analytical  models  become  much  more  complicated.3  These  issues  are 
considered  with  the  FDTD  model  described  in  Sect.  5. 

Sand  samples  (bulk  density  1.55  g/cm3)  were  prepared  by  first  placing  the  sample  in  a  105  C  oven  overnight  to 
insure  a  initially  dry  state.  A  specified  volume  of  dry  sand  (measured  by  both  mass  and  volume  to  insure  that  sand 
“packing”  effects  were  avoided)  was  then  mixed  with  a  fixed  volume  of  water  to  create  the  desired  water  content 
sand.  The  sample  was  then  covered  and  again  left  overnight  to  insure  a  homogeneous  mixture.  Sand  water  content 


Figure  2.  Comparison  of  retrieved  and  empirical  model  sand  dielectric  constant  values  versus  water  content  at  3 
GHz. 

is  described  as  the  volumetric  fraction  of  water  in  the  sand,  i.e.  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  water  to  the  volume  of 
dry  sand  that  were  mixed  in  preparing  the  sample.  Water  content  fractions  of  0%,  7.5%,  and  30%  are  considered  in 
this  paper. 

Initial  tests  of  data  repeatability  showed  problems  which  were  corrected  through  more  careful  control  of  the 
experimental  procedure.  In  particular,  subtraction  of  the  target-no  target  results  was  found  to  require  careful 
cleaning  of  the  waveguide  interior  to  insure  a  repeatable  result.  Since  “packing”  effects  are  more  significant  with 
wet  sands,  a  repeatable  “packing”  procedure  was  also  required  for  the  placement  of  wet  sand  in  the  waveguide.  The 
procedure  developed  involved  packing  the  sand  after  a  specified  mass  had  been  added,  and  was  found  to  provide 
repeatable  masses  of  wet  sand  in  the  waveguide  to  within  5%  with  different  identical  water  content  fraction  sand 
samples. 

A  smaller  section  of  short  circuited  waveguide  was  used  to  measure  sand  dielectric  constant  (er)  for  the  three  water 
content  samples.  In  this  procedure,  a  minimization  algorithm  was  used  with  the  multilayer  reflection  coefficient  to 
determine  the  value  of  er  which  most  closely  matched  measured  reflection  data.  A  combined  reflection-transmission 
measurement  procedure,4  well  known  to  be  more  suited  for  permittivity  retrieval  than  a  reflection  only  measurement, 
is  also  being  developed  to  improve  this  procedure.  Figure  2  plots  the  retrieved  values  for  real  and  imaginary  parts  of 
the  dielectric  constant  at  3  GHz  and  compares  them  with  an  empirical  model5  for  sand  permittivity.  Although  some 
small  discrepancies  are  observed,  the  overall  good  agreement  between  the  empirical  model  and  retrieved  permittivity 
values  further  validates  the  measured  data.  The  level  of  error  observed  is  similar  to  that  observed  between  the 
empirical  model  used  and  other  empirical  models  for  sand  permittivity.6 

3.  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 

Figure  3  illustrates  measured  values  of  Su  in  the  time  domain  using  dry  sand  (er  =  2.60  —  jO. 005).  Plot  (A)  shows  the 
case  without  the  nylon  target,  plot  (B)  shows  the  case  with  the  nylon  target,  and  plot  (C)  illustrates  the  difference 
between  plots  (A)  and  (B),  which  should  indicate  the  level  to  which  the  target  appears.  Also  included  are  predictions 
from  the  multilayer  reflection  coefficient  analytical  model  using  the  measured  values  of  sand  and  nylon  permittivity. 
A  calculation  using  the  waveguide  group  velocity  in  the  sand  medium  at  3.2  GHz  shows  that  the  target  response 
should  be  centered  at  0.924  nS,  as  observed  in  plot  (C).  Clearly  in  this  case,  the  low  dielectric  contrast  between  the 
target  and  background  medium  makes  returns  from  the  target  very  small  and  difficult  to  resolve  with  this  system. 
The  initial  reflection  off  the  top  surface  of  the  sand  is  very  closely  matched  in  plots  (A)  and  (B),  and  subtracts  very 
well  in  part  (C),  indicating  that  a  repeatable  sand  sample  is  being  obtained  inside  the  waveguide.  Experimental 
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Figure  3.  Time  domain  reflections  from  dry  sand  (A)  with  no  target  (B)  with  buried  nylon  target  (C)  subtraction 
of  plots  (A)  and  (B) 

results  also  match  the  analytical  theory  model  well,  illustrating  that  calibration  and  sample  errors  have  been  reduced 
to  a  reasonable  level  in  the  experiment. 

Figure  4  illustrates  the  same  set  of  measurements  using  sand  with  a  7.5%  water  content  (er  =  5.8  —  j 0.3).  In 
this  case,  plot  (C)  shows  a  much  stronger  return  from  the  nylon  target,  given  the  increased  dielectric  contrast  and 
relatively  low  loss  in  the  background  medium.  The  group  velocity  calculation  shows  that  the  target  response  should 
be  centered  at  1.3  nS,  as  observed  in  plot  (C).  Again,  the  reflection  off  the  top  sand  surface  subtracts  well,  and  the 
results  are  in  reasonable  agreement  with  the  analytical  predictions. 

Figure  5  illustrates  the  results  using  sand  with  a  30%  water  content  (er  =  17.8  —  j 2.1),  where  the  target  response 
should  occur  at  2.25  nS.  In  this  case,  the  nylon  target  is  again  obscured  in  plot  (C)  due  to  the  much  higher  loss  in 
the  background  medium,  so  that  target  returns  are  strongly  attenuated  before  returning  to  the  top  sand  surface. 
Analytical  predictions  again  match  this  data  well. 

Finally,  Figure  6  shows  the  30%  water  content  case  after  an  addition  of  liquid  nitrogen  to  the  top  surface  of  the 
sand.  Liquid  nitrogen  was  added  by  tightly  screwing  a  7.2  cm  piece  of  waveguide  to  the  top  of  the  sample  holder, 
and  then  filling  this  piece  of  waveguide  with  liquid  nitrogen  and  allowing  the  nitrogen  to  either  evaporate  or  flow 
into  the  sand.  Rapid  evaporation  of  the  liquid  nitrogen  and  the  tightly  packed  nature  of  the  wet  sand  in  the  sample 
holder  made  obtaining  nitrogen  penetration  into  the  wet  sand  difficult,  so  a  substantial  quantity  (730  ml)  of  liquid 
nitrogen  was  required.  This  quantity  was  added  by  continuously  pouring  liquid  nitrogen  into  the  top  waveguide 
in  an  effort  to  keep  the  top  waveguide  filled,  and  required  approximately  5  minutes  to  add  730  ml.  The  results  in 
Figure  6  (shown  only  for  the  with  target  case),  clearly  show  that  target  visibility  in  very  wet  sands  can  be  improved 
through  the  addition  of  liquid  nitrogen.  A  comparison  with  Figure  5,  plot  (B)  emphasizes  this  point;  in  fact,  the 
response  seems  more  similar  to  Figure  4,  plot  (B)  in  which  the  water  content  was  7.5%.  Only  this  initial  test  of  liquid 
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Figure  4.  Time  domain  reflections  from  sand  with  7.5%  water  content  (A)  with  no  target  (B)  with  buried  nylon 
target  (C)  subtraction  of  plots  (A)  and  (B) 

nitrogen  addition  has  currently  been  performed,  so  further  efforts  will  attempt  to  develop  more  efficient  application 
procedures. 


4.  FURTHER  ANALYTICAL  STUDIES 

The  experiments  of  the  previous  section  were  performed  with  a  fixed  target  depth  and  relative  permittivity,  and  only 
for  three  values  of  soil  water  content.  However,  the  success  of  the  analytical  model  in  matching  the  experimental  data 
shows  that  results  can  be  reliably  predicted  by  the  simple  multilayer  reflection  model  for  the  geometry  considered, 
in  combination  with  the  empirical  model5  for  sand  dielectric  constant  as  a  function  of  water  content.  Use  of  the 
empirical  model  also  allows  soils  types  other  than  pure  sand  to  be  considered.  A  theoretical  study  of  optimal  soil 
water  contents  for  varying  target  depths  and  soil  types  was  performed  to  further  investigate  the  effects  of  water 
addition  on  mine  detection  systems.  The  study  was  conducted  for  the  same  frequency  range  as  the  experiments  and 
with  the  same  nylon  target,  but  with  target  depths  ranging  from  1  to  8  inches  (0.0254  to  0.2032  m)  in  steps  of  1 
inch  and  with  an  infinitely  long  waveguide  below  the  target  (i.e.  a  matched  load  instead  of  the  short  circuit  plate). 
Optimal  soil  water  contents  were  determined  by  first  calculating  the  frequency  domain  reflection  coefficients  with  the 
analytical  model  for  the  target  and  no  target  cases,  and  then  transforming  the  difference  between  the  two  into  the 
time  domain.  The  value  of  soil  water  content  which  produced  the  maximum  amplitude  of  the  time  domain  difference 
signal  was  taken  as  optimal.  Soil  water  contents  considered  in  the  study  varied  from  zero  to  30%  in  steps  of  1%. 

Figure  7  illustrates  optimal  water  contents  obtained  as  a  function  of  target  depth  for  both  pure  sand  and  pure 
clay  soils.  The  shape  of  the  curves  in  both  cases  is  similar,  and  indicates  that  increasing  loss  in  the  higher  water 
content  soils  becomes  more  intolerable  as  target  depth  increases.  The  discrete  values  of  target  depths  and  soil 
moistures  considered  results  in  the  somewhat  non-smooth  curve  obtained,  but  the  values  observed  can  still  serve 
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Figure  5.  Time  domain  reflections  from  sand  with  30%  water  content  (A)  with  no  target  (B)  with  buried  nylon 
target  (C)  subtraction  of  plots  (A)  and  (B) 
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Figure  6.  Same  as  Figure  5,  plot  (B)  but  after  the  addition  of  730  ml  of  liquid  nitrogen  to  the  top  sand  surface 
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Figure  7.  Optimal  soil  water  contents  obtained  in  analytical  study  versus  target  depth 


as  basic  guidelines  for  further  soil  modification  studies.  Note  also  that  the  relatively  flat  nature  of  the  curves  for 
large  target  depths  should  not  be  expected  to  continue  indefinitely,  as  loss  even  in  the  lower  water  content  soils  will 
become  significant  for  very  deep  targets.  The  present  study  however  is  focused  on  anti-personnel  mine  efforts,  so  the 
range  of  target  depths  illustrated  is  reasonable. 

5.  FDTD  MODEL  AND  RESULTS 

The  multilayer  reflection  coefficient  analytical  model  is  appealing  in  its  simplicity  and  efficiency,  but  the  geometry 
for  which  it  applies  (target  completely  filling  waveguide  cross  section  and  homogeneous  medium)  is  very  simple  and 
may  not  be  representative  of  a  realistic  mine  detection  scenario.  To  address  these  issues,  a  numerical  model  based 
on  the  finite  difference  time  domain7  approach  has  been  developed  which  can  provide  theoretical  predictions  for 
arbitrary  cross  section  targets  and  inhomogeneous  soil  water  contents.  The  FDTD  approach  discretizes  Maxwell’s 
equations  in  both  the  time  and  space  domains,  and  solves  for  fields  throughout  the  domain  through  a  time  stepping 
procedure.  The  perfectly  matched  layer  (PML)  absorbing  boundary  condition  of  Berenger8  is  used  to  terminate  the 
computational  domain  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  waveguide,  and  a  point  dipole  source  located  above  the  top 
sand  surface  is  used  to  excite  fields  inside  the  waveguide.  Reflection  coefficients  are  determined  by  completing  runs 
with  and  without  the  sand  surface,  so  that  incident  and  total  fields  can  be  determined  separately  and  subtracted  to 
obtain  the  reflected  field.  Several  tests  of  FDTD  model  accuracy  were  completed  versus  the  analytical  model  and 
experimental  results  for  the  geometry  of  the  previous  sections,  and  showed  the  model  to  provide  accurate  calculations. 

Figure  8  compares  FDTD  calculated  time  domain  target-no  notarget  subtractions  for  the  previous  target  and  a 
smaller  nylon  target  (thickness  0.0264  m  but  cross  section  reduced  to  half  the  waveguide  dimensions)  in  sand  with 
water  content  7.5%.  A  total  number  of  12  x  24  x  240  cells  were  used  in  this  calculation  for  a  waveguide  of  dimensions 
0.034  x  0.072  x  0.72  m,  so  that  a  worst  case  discretization  of  A/12  was  obtained  in  the  entire  band.  A  time  step  of  4.5 
ps  was  used  with  10, 000  time  steps,  and  the  computation  required  approximately  7  hours  on  a  200  MHz  Pentium  Pro 
processor.  The  comparison  of  Figure  8  shows  that  the  target  response  is  not  significantly  reduced  with  the  smaller 
target,  and  remains  visible  in  this  near  optimal  sand  water  content.  Further  studies  with  the  FDTD  model  will 
continue,  especially  with  inhomogeneous  sand  water  contents,  as  experiments  for  these  geometries  are  performed. 


Time  (ns) 


Figure  8.  Comparison  of  FDTD  calculated  target-no  target  differences  from  sand  with  7.5%  water  content  for  two 
target  sizes 


6.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  FUTURE  WORK 

Waveguide  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  water  and  liquid  nitrogen  in  enhancing  target  detectability  with  ground 
penetrating  radar  systems  have  been  described.  Although  the  waveguide  configuration  does  not  completely  capture 
all  the  details  of  a  ground  penetrating  radar  system,  it  provides  a  carefully  controlled  closed  system  for  determination 
of  the  electromagnetic  effects  of  various  chemicals.  Results  confirm  that  low  dielectric  constant  target  visibility  can 
be  improved  in  dry  soils  through  the  addition  of  water,  but  that  an  optimal  value  of  soil  water  content  exists  beyond 
which  background  medium  loss  begins  to  obscure  the  target.  Initial  experimental  results  show  that  the  addition  of 
liquid  nitrogen  can  reduce  loss  in  very  wet  soils  and  regain  some  target  visibility.  Analytical  and  numerical  models 
for  the  waveguide  configuration  have  been  developed,  and  confirm  experimental  predictions.  Further  experimental 
studies  involving  varying  target  shapes  and  the  effects  of  water  flow  are  continuing.  The  necessity  for  improving 
soil/target  dielectric  contrasts  to  obtain  better  mine  detection  and  discrimination  with  ground  penetrating  radar 
systems  is  clear,  and  results  from  these  efforts  could  provide  a  very  promising  mine  detection  technology  for  future 
demining  efforts. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  detection  of  non-metallic  anti-personnel  landmines  with  ground  penetrating  radar  (GPR)  is  complicated  by  low 
dielectric  contrasts  with  the  surrounding  background  medium.  Previous  studies  have  shown  that  the  addition  of 
water  can  improve  dielectric  contrasts  but  also  increases  loss  so  that  target  detectability  is  not  necessarily  improved. 
Previous  studies  have  also  shown  that  the  addition  of  liquid  nitrogen  to  wet  soils  can  reduce  background  medium  loss 
and  restore  target  visibility.  In  this  paper,  further  waveguide  studies  of  target  detection  through  a  controlled  depth 
of  nitrogen  penetration  are  reported,  and  it  is  shown  that  scattering  from  known  depth  targets  can  be  significantly 
enhanced  if  an  optimal  amount  of  nitrogen  is  added.  The  procedure  can  also  be  generalized  to  unknown  depth  targets 
if  measurements  are  taken  as  gradually  increasing  amounts  of  liquid  nitrogen  are  added.  Both  analytical  models  and 
waveguide  experiments  are  presented  to  illustrate  these  ideas.  Finally,  initial  tests  of  the  soil  modification  techniques 
developed  through  waveguide  experiments  are  reported  with  a  dielectric  rod  GPR  system;  results  indicate  that  these 
methods  should  be  applicable  to  general  GPR  sensors. 

Keywords:  Soil  modification,  Ground  penetrating  radar,  Landmine  detection 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  detection  and  identification  of  non-metallic  anti-personnel  landmines  remains  a  challenging  problem  for  all 
current  technologies.1  Ground  penetrating  radar  (GPR)  systems  are  currently  only  of  limited  utility  in  this  area 
because  of  the  often  low  dielectric  contrast  between  plastic  mines  and  the  surrounding  soil.  For  example,  the  relative 
permittivity,  eT,  of  most  plastic  materials  is  in  the  range  of  2-4,  while  that  of  most  dry  soils  is  in  the  same  range, 
making  it  difficult  for  a  sensor  which  relies  on  scattering  from  dielectric  contrasts  to  distinguish  these  two  materials. 
Previous  S-band  waveguide  studies2  have  shown  that  the  addition  of  water  to  dry  sand  can  increase  target /background 
medium  dielectric  contrasts  so  that  larger  scattered  fields  can  be  obtained.  However,  attenuation  in  the  background 
medium  is  also  increased  and  reduces  scattered  fields.  For  homogeneous  water  content  soils  an  optimal  sand  water 
content  exists  to  provide  maximum  target  visibility,  but  for  deeper  targets  even  this  “maximum”  response  can  be 
quite  small  due  to  attenuation.  For  the  non-homogeneous  water  content  soils  created  when  water  is  poured  onto 
a  soil  surface  and  allowed  to  penetrate  over  a  moderate  time  period,  previous  waveguide  experiments3  have  shown 
that  target  visibility  is  not  improved  because  a  substantial  quantity  of  water  is  required  to  obtain  penetration  to 
target  depths  and  results  in  extreme  losses  near  the  surface.  Thus  the  addition  of  water  alone  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  enhance  target  detection  in  many  environments. 

To  address  problems  with  excessive  loss  in  wet  soils,  the  addition  of  liquid  nitrogen  to  the  soil  surface  has  been 
proposed.2’3  Due  to  the  much  smaller  loss  tangents  in  ice  than  in  water,4  target  visibility  can  potentially  be 
regained.  However,  the  dielectric  constant  of  frozen  soil  also  becomes  more  similar  to  that  of  non-metallic  targets,  so 
again  small  dielectric  contrasts  become  a  problem  in  completely  frozen  soils.  Experimental  results3  suggested  that 
an  “optimal”  amount  of  liquid  nitrogen  should  exist  to  enhance  target  visibility;  this  amount  of  nitrogen  would  be 
sufficient  to  freeze  most  of  the  soil  above  the  target  so  that  propagation  loss  is  reduced,  but  would  leave  a  small 
layer  of  wet  soil  around  the  target  to  retain  dielectric  contrast  so  that  large  scattered  fields  could  be  obtained.  The 
importance  of  flow  effects  for  water  and  liquid  nitrogen  have  also  been  discussed3 ;  improvements  in  target  visibility 
are  determined  by  subtracting  measurements  made  with  and  without  a  surrogate  mine  target.  Differences  in  the  flow 
patterns  of  water  and  liquid  nitrogen  with  and  without  a  target  can  therefore  also  be  measured,  and  careful  control 
of  these  chemicals  must  be  exercised  to  obtain  repeatable  measurements. 

In  this  paper,  further  studies  of  soil  modification  through  the  addition  of  water  and  liquid  nitrogen  are  presented. 
Results  from  a  simplified  analytical  model  for  the  waveguide  configuration  confirm  the  enhancement  of  known  depth 


target  visibility  through  the  addition  of  an  optimal  amount  of  liquid  nitrogen.  The  analytical  study  also  suggests 
a  procedure  for  locating  low-contrast  targets  at  unknown  depths  through  a  gradual  addition  of  increasing  amounts 
of  liquid  nitrogen.  Waveguide  experiments  confirm  this  concept,  even  with  the  complication  of  water  and  liquid 
nitrogen  flow  effects  not  considered  in  the  analytical  study.  The  resulting  procedure  allows  unknown  depth  targets 
which  have  exactly  the  same  dielectric  constant  as  the  original  soil  medium  to  be  detected  in  principle.  Finally,  the 
soil  modification  techniques  developed  are  applied  in  an  initial  measurement  with  the  dielectric  rod  2-6  GHz  GPR 
system  being  developed  at  OSU,5  and  results  suggest  that  the  techniques  proposed  should  be  applicable  to  general 
GPR  systems. 


2.  ANALYTICAL  STUDY  OF  NITROGEN  ADDITION 

Figure  1  illustrates  the  soil  modification  procedure  proposed  to  locate  targets  at  a  known  depth.  In  plot  (a)  of  Figure 

1,  a  low  contrast  target  (for  example  made  of  nylon  which  has  er  m  3.15  —  j0.003  in  the  2. 6-3. 8  GHz  band  considered 
for  the  S-band  waveguide  system)  is  buried  at  a  known  depth  d  in  dry  sand  (er  ss  2.6  —  j0.005).  Scattered  returns 
in  plot  (a)  would  be  small  due  to  the  small  dielectric  contrast  between  the  nylon  and  dry  sand  media.  The  second 
figure  of  plot  (a)  shows  the  experimental  configuration  after  pouring  a  large  amount  of  water  onto  the  top  sand 
surface.  Scattered  returns  in  this  case  would  again  be  small  due  to  an  excessive  attenuation  in  the  very  wet  sand 
above  the  target.  Figure  1  plots  (b)  through  (d)  now  illustrate  the  configuration  as  increasing  amounts  of  liquid 
nitrogen  are  added,  so  that  the  frozen  sand  region  above  the  target  extends  to  greater  and  greater  depths.  In  plot 
(b)  only  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  has  been  added,  so  that  loss  in  the  wet  sand  region  above  the  target  still  causes 
excessive  attenuation  and  the  target  remains  obscured.  In  plot  (c),  an  “optimal”  amount  of  liquid  nitrogen  has  been 
added,  so  that  loss  above  the  target  is  minimized,  but  a  large  dielectric  contrast  in  the  region  surrounding  the  target 
remains  to  provide  scattering.  In  plot  (d),  an  excessive  amount  of  nitrogen  has  been  added  and  again  the  target  is 
obscured  due  to  the  low  contrast  between  the  nylon  and  frozen  sand  media.  If  the  target  depth  is  assumed  known, 
the  optimal  amount  of  nitrogen  to  be  added  can  be  determined  and  cataloged  for  future  measurements  of  similar 
depth  targets.  However,  it  is  also  clear  from  Figure  1  that  the  procedure  should  be  applicable  to  unknown  depth 
targets  as  well,  since  non-optimal  amounts  of  liquid  nitrogen  do  not  produce  large  target  returns.  Thus,  a  procedure 
in  which  measurements  are  taken  as  gradually  increasing  amounts  of  liquid  nitrogen  are  added  should  be  sufficient 
to  improve  visibility  of  unknown  depth  targets  as  well. 

It  is  also  clear  from  Figure  1  that  scattering  should  be  obtained  not  only  from  the  target/background  interfaces 
but  also  from  the  frozen/non- frozen  sand  interfaces.  However,  it  is  assumed  that  a  no  target  result  exists  which  can 
be  subtracted  to  reduce  the  significance  of  these  contributions.  Such  a  result  could  be  obtained  in  practice  from 
performing  measurements  at  a  location  where  it  is  known  a-priori  that  no  target  exists.  Of  course,  the  success  of 
such  a  subtraction  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  liquid  nitrogen  and  water  flow  effects  are  similar  in  the  target 
and  no-target  cases;  experimental  results  presented  later  in  the  paper  will  confirm  that  this  procedure  is  reasonable 
at  least  for  the  waveguide  experiments  performed. 

An  analytical  model  for  reflected  fields  in  the  waveguide  system  has  been  developed  based  on  multilayer  reflection 
coefficients  and  applied  to  the  waveguide  configuration  of  previous  experiments.2  Unlike  Figure  1,  this  model  assumes 
that  the  target  completely  fills  the  waveguide  aperture.  Simulated  target  minus  no-target  Sn  returns  in  the  time 
domain  based  on  the  configurations  of  Figure  1,  plots  (a)  through  (d),  are  shown  in  Figure  2  plots  (a)  through  (d) 
for  a  target  at  depth  12.7  cm.  Permittivities  of  wet  and  frozen  sand  are  assumed  to  be  17.8  —  j 2  and  3.4  —  j0.003 
respectively;  these  values  were  found  in  several  tests  to  provide  reasonable  agreement  with  measured  Sn  returns. 
Note  the  no-target  case  has  four  configurations  identical  to  those  of  Figure  1  except  that  the  nylon  target  is  removed. 
Figure  2,  plot  (a)  confirms  the  small  scattered  returns  obtained  from  the  low  contrast  target  in  dry  soil,  and  even 
smaller  returns  (not  plotted)  were  obtained  for  the  second  figure  of  Figure  1,  plot  (a)  after  the  addition  of  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  Figure  2,  plot  (b)  illustrates  the  return  for  the  configuration  of  Figure  1,  plot  (b);  here  the  small 
amount  of  nitrogen  added  is  insufficient  to  reduce  excessive  background  loss  and  the  target  remains  obscured.  Figure 

2,  plot  (c)  shows  the  greatly  enhanced  target  response  obtained  in  the  “optimal”  configuration,  in  which  3.2  mm  of 
wet  sand  remain  above  the  target.  Finally  Figure  2,  plot  (d)  shows  much  smaller  responses  as  the  entire  background 
medium  becomes  frozen,  again  due  to  small  dielectric  contrast  between  nylon  and  frozen  soil. 

Figure  3  compares  target  minus  no-target  responses  in  the  “optimal”  liquid  nitrogen  case  for  targets  buried  at 
depths  of  12.7  cm  and  17.8  cm.  The  “optimal”  case  for  the  deeper  target  is  again  defined  such  that  a  3.2  mm  layer 
of  wet  sand  remains  above  the  target  and  therefore  a  differing  total  amount  of  liquid  nitrogen  has  been  added.  The 
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Figure  1.  Soil  modification  procedure  (a)  Target  in  dry  soil  and  after  the  addition  of  water  (b)  After  a  small  amount 
of  liquid  nitrogen  added  (c)  After  an  “optimal”  amount  of  liquid  nitrogen  added  (d)  After  an  excessive  amount  of 
liquid  nitrogen  added 


Figure  2.  Time  domain  target  minus  no-target  Sn  for  the  configurations  of  Figure  1  and  with  a  12.7  cm  depth 
target  (a)  Target  in  dry  soil  and  after  the  addition  of  water  (b)  After  a  small  amount  of  liquid  nitrogen  added  (c) 
After  an  “optimal”  amount  of  liquid  nitrogen  added  (d)  After  an  excessive  amount  of  liquid  nitrogen  added 
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Figure  3.  Time  domain  target  minus  no-target  Sn  with  an  “optimal”  amount  of  liquid  nitrogen  added  (a)  12.7  cm 
depth  target  (b)  17.8  cm  depth  target 

similar  level  of  target  response  obtained  in  these  cases  is  as  expected  due  to  the  very  small  losses  in  frozen  sand. 
Also  the  time  shift  for  the  deeper  target  corresponds  to  the  delay  (0.68  nS)  expected  using  the  group  velocity  in  a 
rectangular  waveguide.  Results  for  the  deeper  target  using  the  “optimal”  amount  of  nitrogen  for  the  shallower  target 
would  provide  very  small  scattering  returns,  so  these  results  again  suggest  that  measurements  made  as  gradually 
increasing  amounts  of  nitrogen  are  added  should  allow  unknown  depth,  low  contrast  targets  to  be  detected. 

3.  WAVEGUIDE  MEASUREMENTS 

To  confirm  the  unknown  depth  target  procedure  suggested  by  the  analytical  models,  measurements  in  an  S-Band 
2. 6-3. 8  GHz  waveguide  system2  were  performed.  A  2.54  cm  thick  rectangular  block  nylon  target  was  used  which 
had  cross  sectional  dimensions  of  one  half  those  of  the  waveguide  aperture,  so  that  liquid  flow  effects  around  the 
target  were  possible.  Note  there  are  several  complicating  factors  in  the  measurements  not  present  in  the  analytical 
study  which  could  invalidate  the  procedure;  in  particular,  water  and  nitrogen  flow  effects  around  the  target  can 
produce  differing  background  media  in  the  target  and  no  target  cases  so  that  reasonable  subtractions  would  not 
be  obtained.  Also,  obtaining  repeatable  flow  patterns  and  depths  of  penetration  of  water  and  liquid  nitrogen  with 
identically  prepared  sand  samples  could  also  present  problems.  The  procedures  developed  previously2  were  found 
adequate  for  adding  water  and  liquid  nitrogen,  but  several  tests  showed  that  considerable  care  was  required  in  the 
timing  of  experiments  to  insure  repeatable  results.  Timing  is  a  more  critical  factor  in  waveguide  experiments  because 
the  waveguide  aperture  must  be  opened  to  add  nitrogen  and  re-sealed  to  perform  measurements,  incurring  a  time 
delay  of  several  minutes. 

Figure  4  plots  measured  target  minus  no-target  Sn  values  in  the  time  domain  with  the  small  nylon  target  buried 
at  12.7  cm.  The  target  was  initially  buried  in  dry  sand,  and  then  150  ml  of  water  was  added  to  the  top  sand  surface. 
Plot  (a)  illustrates  returns  after  750  ml  of  liquid  nitrogen  was  added,  and  the  small  returns  demonstrate  that  this 
is  too  small  an  amount  of  nitrogen  to  obtain  substantial  penetration  to  target  depths.  Results  after  the  addition  of 
1500  ml  of  nitrogen  are  shown  in  Plot  (b),  and  the  much  larger  target  response  demonstrates  the  enhanced  target 
visibility  predicted  by  the  analytical  model  for  the  “optimal”  configuration.  A  second  curve  is  included  in  plot  (b) 
also,  which  corresponds  to  the  return  obtained  from  a  subtraction  of  two  no  target  experiments  and  indicates  the 
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Figure  4.  Measured  time  domain  target  minus  no-target  Sn  with  a  12.7  cm  depth  target  after  addition  of  150  ml 
of  water  (A)  with  750  ml  of  liquid  nitrogen  added  (B)  with  1500  ml  of  liquid  nitrogen  added  (C)  with  2250  ml  of 
liquid  nitrogen  added. 


level  of  measurement  repeatability.  Clearly  the  target  response  obtained  is  significantly  larger  than  the  experimental 
errors.  The  similarity  between  measured  target  minus  no-target  results  in  Figure  4,  plot  (b)  and  modeled  results  in 
Figure  3,  plot  (a)  (which  is  also  for  a  target  at  12.7  cm  depth)  is  quite  striking.  Target  responses  occur  at  similar 
time  delays  and  have  similar  magnitudes,  again  confirming  that  the  measured  response  indeed  should  be  that  of 
the  target.  Finally  plot  (c)  illustrates  results  after  the  addition  of  2250  ml  of  nitrogen,  and  confirms  that  excessive 
amounts  of  nitrogen  addition  again  obscure  target  responses. 

Results  for  a  target  buried  at  17.8  cm  depth  are  presented  in  Figure  5.  In  this  case,  1250  ml  of  liquid  nitrogen 
was  added  in  plot  (a),  2500  ml  in  plot  (b),  and  3250  ml  in  plot  (c).  The  interpretation  of  these  results  is  similar  to 
that  of  Figure  4,  and  again  the  similarity  between  Figure  5,  plot  (b)  and  Figure  3,  plot  (b)  is  striking.  Overall  these 
experimental  results  confirm  that  even  with  the  complications  of  chemical  flow  effects  and  measurement  repeatability, 
an  amount  of  liquid  nitrogen  exists  which  provides  large  target  responses.  Since  this  amount  depends  on  the  depth 
of  the  target,  measurements  taken  as  gradually  increasing  amounts  of  liquid  nitrogen  are  added  should  reveal  any 
obscured  low  contrast  targets. 


4.  GPR  MEASUREMENTS 

Initial  tests  of  the  soil  modification  procedures  developed  through  waveguide  studies  were  also  performed  using  the 
dielectric  rod  antenna  GPR  system  currently  under  development  at  OSU.5  Figure  6  depicts  the  configuration  of 
this  system,  which  operates  from  2-6  GHz  and  uses  a  dielectric  rod  antenna  located  near  the  ground  surface  in 
order  to  obtain  a  very  small  illuminated  area.  The  antenna  is  attached  to  a  horizontal  movement  controller  so  that 
measurements  can  be  taken  as  a  function  of  position.  The  system  has  a  basic  calibration  procedure  involving  small 
wire  scatterers,  but  the  near  field  nature  of  this  system  makes  a  complete  calibration  difficult,  so  only  qualitative 
image  responses  are  considered.  Measurements  were  taken  only  in  the  presence  of  the  target,  so  results  are  presented 
in  terms  of  target  responses  only.  The  principle  goal  of  these  initial  measurements  was  to  qualitatively  assess  the 
performance  of  liquid  nitrogen  addition  in  restoring  target  responses  previously  obscured  due  to  excessive  loss  in 
the  background  medium.  The  targets  considered  in  these  measurements  were  7.62  cm  diameter  disks  of  2.54  cm 
thickness  buried  at  6.35  cm  depth;  measurements  were  made  both  with  metallic  and  nylon  disks. 
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Figure  5.  Measured  time  domain  target  minus  no-target  Su  with  a  17.8  cm  depth  target  after  addition  of  150  ml 
of  water  (A)  with  1250  ml  of  liquid  nitrogen  added  (B)  with  2500  ml  of  liquid  nitrogen  added  (C)  with  3250  ml  of 
liquid  nitrogen  added. 
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Figure  6.  Experimental  configuration  for  dielectric  rod  antenna  GPR  system 


Again,  several  complicating  issues  arise  when  considering  an  “open”  environment  as  with  the  GPR  system  com¬ 
pared  to  the  “closed”  environment  of  the  waveguide  measurements.  First  the  soil  considered  is  that  of  the  outdoor 
ElectroScience  Laboratory  surrogate  mine  field  (estimated  complex  permittivity  6  —  j 0.56),  which  produces  moder¬ 
ate  attenuation  even  in  the  initial  state  before  any  water  or  nitrogen  is  added.  The  ground  surface  is  not  as  easily 
controlled  as  in  the  waveguide  system  also,  and  clutter  returns  from  the  surface  should  be  expected  in  the  early  time 
images  which  in  practice  require  more  advanced  suppression  methods6  not  considered  in  this  study.  Finally,  the 
addition  of  liquid  nitrogen  is  more  difficult,  since  a  confined  area  for  the  nitrogen  to  penetrate  is  not  obtained  as  in 
the  waveguide  system.  All  of  these  issues  will  require  more  detailed  studies  to  determine  the  most  efficient  methods 
for  soil  modification  with  GPR  systems. 

In  this  initial  test,  substantial  quantities  of  water  and  liquid  nitrogen  were  applied  to  insure  that  soil  properties 
were  modified.  Measurements  of  the  target  were  first  made  with  the  soil  in  its  initial  state,  and  then  two  gallons  of 
water  were  poured  over  an  area  of  approximately  one  half  meter  square  which  contained  the  target.  Measurements 
in  this  “excessively  wet”  configuration  were  then  taken,  and  finally  approximately  15  liters  of  liquid  nitrogen  were 
applied  over  the  same  area  and  the  final  measurements  made.  Tests  of  the  nitrogen  penetration  depth  were  made  by 
digging  up  the  soil  after  the  measurements  were  completed,  and  it  was  estimated  that  penetration  to  approximately 
8  cm  was  obtained  with  this  quantity  of  nitrogen.  Again  these  are  substantial  chemical  amounts,  but  it  is  expected 
that  further  studies  will  develop  more  efficient  application  procedures  that  will  reduce  these  quantities. 

Measured  results  for  the  metallic  and  nylon  targets  are  presented  in  Figures  7  and  8  respectively  as  images.  These 
images  are  produced  by  plotting  time  domain  measured  fields  as  a  function  of  antenna  horizontal  position.  Results 
are  calibrated  so  that  time  0  nS  corresponds  to  the  top  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  target  response  should  occur 
between  antenna  positions  60  and  70  at  1  to  1.5  nS  time  delay.  Figure  7  and  8  both  contain  three  plots:  plot  (a) 
is  the  image  before  any  water  or  nitrogen  has  been  added,  plot  (b)  is  the  image  after  the  addition  of  water,  and 
plot  (c)  is  image  after  the  addition  of  water  and  liquid  nitrogen.  Figure  7  plots  (b)  and  (c)  clearly  demonstrate  the 
improved  visibility  of  a  metallic  target  in  excessively  wet  soil  obtained  after  the  addition  of  liquid  nitrogen.  Even 
though  the  target  is  visible  also  in  the  un-modified  soil,  liquid  nitrogen  addition  would  be  useful  in  situations  where 
the  un-modified  soil  had  properties  closer  to  the  wet  soil  considered  here.  Results  in  Figure  8  are  also  interesting: 
clearly  a  much  smaller  response  than  the  metallic  target  is  obtained  in  plot  (a)  with  the  nylon  target,  and  again  the 
response  is  completely  obscured  in  excessively  wet  soil.  The  enhanced  response  in  part  (c)  again  clearly  shows  the 
effectiveness  of  liquid  nitrogen  addition.  The  relative  contributions  of  reduced  loss  in  the  background  and  increased 
dielectric  contrast  are  difficult  to  assess  from  this  single  measurement,  but  these  initial  qualitative  results  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  soil  modification  techniques  developed  from  the  waveguide  study  should  have  applicability  to 
general  GPR  systems. 


5.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  FUTURE  WORK 

A  method  for  enhancing  unknown  depth,  low  contrast  target  visibility  through  a  series  of  measurements  taken  as 
gradually  increasing  amounts  of  liquid  nitrogen  are  added  has  been  described.  Both  analytical  model  studies  and 
measurements  in  a  waveguide  system  demonstrate  the  success  of  the  procedure,  even  with  complicating  factors 
such  as  liquid  nitrogen  and  water  flow  effects.  A  target/no  target  subtraction  is  required,  but  no  target  results 
should  be  available  if  measurements  are  taken  from  a  location  where  it  is  know  a-priori  that  no  target  exists.  Initial 
measurements  with  a  dielectric  rod  antenna  ground  penetrating  radar  system  also  demonstrate  that  the  addition  of 
liquid  nitrogen  to  excessively  wet  soils  can  reduce  loss  and  enhance  target  visibility.  Further  tests  regarding  more 
efficient  application  procedures  for  liquid  nitrogen  in  open  environments  and  more  detailed  GPR  system  measurements 
are  currently  in  progress.  Note  that  portable  “plants”  exist  for  compressing  liquid  nitrogen  from  surrounding  air7,8 
which  could  make  these  methods  more  feasible  in  remote  environments. 

Clearly  the  soil  modification  procedures  described  can  produce  improvements  to  any  GPR  system  in  two  limiting 
cases:  targets  with  strong  scattering  responses  (i.e.  metallic)  obscured  by  excessive  loss  in  the  background  medium, 
and  targets  whose  dielectric  constant  is  identical  to  that  of  the  background  medium.  In  addition,  the  soil  modification 
techniques  described  can  potentially  produce  advantages  not  only  in  target  detection  but  also  in  target  identification, 
since  scattered  target  signatures  should  be  enhanced  under  larger  dielectric  contrasts.  These  issues  will  also  be 
considered  in  future  studies. 
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Figure  7.  Image  results  of  time  domain  measured  fields  for  dielectric  rod  antenna  with  6.35  cm  depth  metal  target 
(a)  Target  in  dry  soil  (b)  After  the  addition  of  2  gallons  of  water  (c)  After  the  addition  of  15  liters  of  liquid  nitrogen 
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Figure  8.  Image  results  of  time  domain  measured  fields  for  dielectric  rod  antenna  with  6.35  cm  depth  nylon  target 
(a)  Target  in  dry  soil  (b)  After  the  addition  of  2  gallons  of  water  (c)  After  the  addition  of  15  liters  of  liquid  nitrogen 
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Abstract — Classification  of  metal  objects  is  important  for  land¬ 
mine  and  unexploded  ordnance  applications.  Previously,  we  have 
investigated  optimal  classification  of  landmine-like  metal  ob¬ 
jects  using  wideband  frequency-domain  electromagnetic  induc¬ 
tion  data  [1],  Here,  a  suboptimal  processor,  which  is  computa¬ 
tionally  less  burdensome  than  the  optimal  processor,  is  discussed. 
The  data  is  first  normalized,  exploiting  the  fact  that  the  level  of 
the  response  changes  significantly  while  the  structure  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  response  changes  only  slightly  as  the  target/sensor 
orientation  changes  for  the  class  of  objects  considered.  Results 
indicate  that  the  suboptimal  processor  performance  approaches 
that  of  the  optimal  classifier  on  normalized  data.  Thus,  normal¬ 
ization  mitigates  the  uncertainty  resulting  from  the  target/sensor 
orientation. 

Index  Terms — Bayes  procedures,  data  processing,  electromag¬ 
netic  induction,  signal  classification. 


I.  Introduction 

TIME-DOMAIN  electromagnetic  induction  (EMI)  sensors 
have  been  used  extensively  for  landmine  and  unexploded 
ordnance  (UXO)  detection.  In  order  to  discriminate  targets 
of  interest  from  other  pieces  of  metal,  several  modifications 
to  traditional  EMI  sensors  have  been  considered  [2]— [6] . 
One  promising  approach  is  to  operate  the  EMI  sensor  in 
the  frequency-domain  utilizing  wideband  excitation.  The  fre¬ 
quency  dependence  of  the  induced  fields  excited  by  buried 
conducting  targets  can  then  be  exploited  by  a  detector. 

We  previously  considered  classification  of  various  metal 
objects  using  wideband  frequency-domain  EMI  data  [1],  The 
development  of  the  optimal  processor  integrates  a  numeri¬ 
cal  model  of  wideband  EMI  responses  [2]  and  a  Bayesian 
decision-theoretic  approach.  It  is  of  importance  in  this  ap¬ 
proach  to  accurately  model  the  wideband  EMI  response  and  to 
consider  uncertainties  regarding  the  target/sensor  orientation. 
We  included  appropriate  treatment  of  such  uncertainty,  result¬ 
ing  in  significant  performance  improvement  over  algorithms 
in  which  such  information  was  ignored. 

The  drawback  to  the  optimal  processor  is  the  computational 
burden.  In  some  scenarios,  such  as  UXO  detection  and  classi¬ 
fication  where  data  processing  can  be  performed  offline,  this 
computational  complexity  is  not  an  issue.  However,  in  hu- 
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manitarian  and  military  demining,  real-time  decision  making  is 
required,  thus  computational  complexity  becomes  problematic. 

Therefore,  the  goal  of  this  work  is  to  investigate  suboptimal 
classifiers  that  continue  to  incorporate  the  physical  nature 
of  the  wideband  frequency-domain  EMI  signal,  but  are  less 
computationally  burdensome.  It  is  shown  on  both  simulated 
and  experimental  data  that  by  normalizing  the  sensor  output, 
a  suboptimal  processor  operating  on  the  normalized  data  can 
achieve  nearly  the  same,  or  in  some  cases,  better  classification 
performance  than  that  of  the  optimal  processor  operating  on 
unnormalized  data. 

II.  Approach 

A  model-based  Bayesian  decision-theoretic  approach  was 
investigated  to  discriminate  man-made  metal  targets  under 
conditions  where  the  target/sensor  orientation  is  unknown, 
since  the  exact  sensor  position  (where  measurements  are 
obtained)  relative  to  the  underground  objects  is  unknown  in 
practice  [1],  When  the  exact  dimensions,  constitutive  param¬ 
eters  of  the  target,  and  the  horizontal  and  vertical  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  sensor  to  that  of  the  target  are  specified, 
the  theoretical  wideband  EMI  response  can  be  calculated.  In 
order  to  model  the  wideband  EMI  signature  of  these  targets, 
a  method  of  moment  (MoM)  analysis  was  used  to  predict 
the  theoretical  response  (in-phase  and  quadrature  voltages) 
from  the  targets  at  the  frequencies  of  interest.  To  test  the 
effectiveness  of  the  approach,  data  was  collected  from  a  proto¬ 
type  wideband  frequency-domain  EMI  sensor,  the  GEM-3  [7], 
developed  by  Geophex,  Ltd.  The  discrimination  algorithm  was 
applied  to  both  simulated  data  and  experimental  data  measured 
using  the  sensor. 

Five  metal  targets  were  used  for  the  simulations:  an  alu¬ 
minum  cone,  an  aluminum  barbell,  an  aluminum  disk,  a 
thick  brass  disk,  and  a  thin  brass  disk.  This  target  set  was 
selected  because  of  the  similarities  in  shape  of  three  of  the 
targets  to  antitank  mines  and  two  of  the  targets  to  clutter. 
Twenty-one  frequencies,  ranging  from  4  to  24  kHz  in  a  1-kHz 
spacing,  were  used  for  both  simulations  and  measurements. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  sensor  is  subject  to  a  small  amount 
of  additive  Gaussian  noise,  which  was  verified  during  the 
experimental  data  acquisition.  Let  Hi  represent  the  hypothesis 
that  the  ith  target  is  present,  where  i  —  1 ,  •  •  • ,  K,  The  received 
data  from  the  ith  target  can  be  expressed  as  r,  ,  =  .1,  ,  +  nr 
where  j  corresponds  to  frequency,  ru  is  the  received  data  of 
the  ith  target  from  the  sensor,  A,j  is  the  model  prediction 
for  the  ith  target  at  the  yth  frequency  when  the  target  is  at  a 
known  position,  and  nj  is  Gaussian  noise  with  zero  mean  and 
variance  of  o  f, . .  Let  qi  represent  the  a  priori  probability  that 
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hypothesis  U,  is  true,  and  assume  that  the  cost  of  a  correct 
decision  is  zero,  and  the  cost  of  a  wrong  decision  equals  one. 
The  optimal  solution  for  this  classification  problem  [8]  is  to 
decide  that  Hi  is  true  if 

p(Hj\r)  qip(r\Hj) 
p(Hk\r)  qkp(r\Hk) 

is  satisfied  for  any  k  ^  i,  where  p(qr\Hi)  is  the  probability 
density  or  likelihood  function  of  data  r  given  H,.,p(H,\r)  is 
the  a  posteriori  distribution  or  discriminant  function  [9],  and 
r  is  the  in-phase  and  quadrature  (assumed  independent)  data 
from  the  sensor  at  a  known  position.  A  uniform  prior  on  q, 
is  assumed,  therefore,  q,  —  1/K.  When  data  r  is  received, 
we  decide  in  favor  of  hypothesis  Hi  where  qiq)(r\H,)  — 
maxi  k  —  1  ,K.  Thus,  we  decide  in  favor 

of  a  hypothesis  that  has  the  largest  a  posteriori  probability 
among  the  K  probability  density  functions.  After  simplifying, 
the  alternative  discriminant  function  [9]  is 

log  p\r\Hi)  =  -(r  -  Ai)T  S-1(r  -  A*)  (2) 

where  A,  is  the  model  prediction  of  the  response  of  the  ith 
target,  and  £  is  the  covariance  matrix  of  r. 

The  discriminant  function  in  (2)  is  optimal  only  when  a 
target  is  at  a  known  position,  when  all  the  parameters  are 
known,  and  when  the  sensor  is  subject  to  Gaussian  noise.  It  can 
be  implemented  as  a  bank  of  “matched"  filters.  The  noise  is  not 
identically  distributed,  and  the  signals  are  not  of  equal  energy; 
thus,  these  two  facts  result  in  a  formulation  which  is  similar 
to,  but  not  identical  to,  the  traditional  matched  filter  rT A,. 

A  more  accurate  assumption  in  practice  is  that  the  height  and 
horizontal  position  between  the  center  of  the  target  and  that  of 
the  sensor  are  uncertain.  In  this  case,  the  matched  filterbank  is 
not  the  optimal  solution.  The  optimal  alternative  discriminant 
is 

p(r\Hi)-  jjj  p(r\Hi,h,x,y)p(h)p(x,y)  dh  dx  dy  (3) 

where  h  represents  the  height  of  the  sensor  from  the  target; 
x.  y  represent  the  horizontal  position  of  the  center  of  the  target 
relative  to  the  sensor;  and  p(h)  and  p(x,  y)  are  the  a  priori 
distributions  of  the  position  variables,  which  are  assumed 
independent. 

Four  scenarios  were  considered  in  simulations: 

1)  target  at  a  known,  fixed  position; 

2)  h  ~  iV(20  cm,  1.532  cm2),  and  x,y  —  0; 

3)  x.  y  is  uniformly  distributed  in  a  20  x  20  cm  square, 
and  h  is  fixed; 

4)  both  height  and  horizontal  position  are  uncertain,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  distributions  as  above. 

The  priors  placed  on  the  uncertain  positional  parameters  are 
consistent  with  those  observed  in  demining  applications  [10]. 

For  each  target,  measurements  were  taken  at  164  positions 
using  the  GEM-3.  The  choices  of  these  locations  follow  a 
Gaussian  distribution  for  height  and  a  uniform  distribution  for 
horizontal  position  as  in  the  simulations. 

III.  Alternative  Processor  Design 

The  wideband  EMI  responses  for  the  same  target  at  different 
heights  and  horizontal  positions  show  a  somewhat  “parallel” 


structure  as  a  function  of  frequency  [11].  The  overall  level 
varies  substantially  as  the  target/sensor  orientation  changes, 
but  the  basic  structure  of  the  response  as  a  function  of 
frequency  changes  only  slightly.  This  is  because  the  transfer 
function  of  a  nonferrous  target  can  be  expressed  as  H(lu)  — 
S„  \anoj[oj  —  jojn],  where  u >  is  radian  frequency,  ojn  is  the  nth 
resonant  frequency,  and  a„  is  the  coefficient  corresponding 
to  each  resonant  frequency.  When  the  target  aspect  ratios 
(length  versus  diameter)  are  approximately  equal,  and  only  the 
first  mode  dominates,  the  frequency  response  scales  directly 
with  variable  orientations  [11].  Based  on  this  phenomenon,  we 
hypothesized  that  if  the  wideband  EMI  signatures  were  nor¬ 
malized,  performance  could  be  evaluated  using  a  processor  that 
avoids  calculating  the  integration  over  position  uncertainty  [as 
in  (3)].  Then,  the  processor  can  be  implemented  as  previously 
described  for  the  “matched  filter”  case  after  normalization. 
Therefore,  the  outputs  of  the  sensor  are  normalized  so  that 
the  energy  in  the  response  is  equal  to  unity.  This  operation 
essentially  decreases  the  uncertainties  of  the  data  collected  in 
an  uncertain  environment.  The  suboptimal  processor  takes  the 
form  of  (2),  which  uses  the  mean  signature  after  normalization 
over  all  uncertainties  as  A,-  for  the  ith  target. 

The  performance  of  a  matched-filter-like  processor  cannot 
exceed  the  performance  of  an  optimal  classifier  operating  on 
the  same  data  set.  However,  by  using  the  suboptimal  processor, 
computational  savings  are  proportional  to  that  required  to 
evaluate  the  integral  shown  in  (3),  thus  can  be  implemented 
in  real  time. 

IV.  Results 

Table  1  illustrates  the  performance  of  the  various  processors 
operating  on  simulated  data  before  and  after  normalization  for 
the  five  metal  objects.  For  the  fixed  position  case,  the  matched- 
filter-like  processor  is  optimal.  The  results  indicate  that  when 
there  is  no  uncertainty  in  the  target/sensor  orientation  (fixed 
position),  performing  the  normalization  degrades  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  processor.  However,  when  the  target  positions  are 
uncertain,  better  performance  can  be  achieved  if  the  output  is 
normalized.  Also,  the  matched  filter  performance  is  quite  close 
to  the  optimal  classifier  performance  for  the  normalized  data. 
This  indicates  that  applying  the  sub-optimal  processor  to  nor¬ 
malized  data  only  slightly  sacrifices  performance,  but  compu¬ 
tational  time  is  reduced  significantly.  Interestingly,  the  optimal 
classifier  operating  on  the  normalized  data  outperforms  the  op¬ 
timal  classifier  operating  on  the  unnormalized  data.  This  occurs 
because  the  normalization  uncorrelates  the  signals  to  a  small 
extent,  which  improves  classification  performance  [12],  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  average  correlation  coefficient  decrease  before  and 
after  normalization  between  the  target  3  and  5  is  0.711  x  10-4. 

Table  II  illustrates  the  performance  of  various  processors 
using  measured  data.  Data  was  gathered  from  four  out  of 
five  targets  used  in  simulations.  The  suboptimal  processor 
using  normalized  data  also  performs  better  in  general  than  the 
processor  using  raw  sensor  output,  and  the  optimal  processor 
after  normalization  achieves  better  performance  than  the  pro¬ 
cessor  without  normalization.  This  performance  improvement 
validates  the  hypothesis  that  by  normalizing  the  sensor  data, 
the  uncertainties  associated  with  the  sensor/target  position  can 
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TABLE  I 

Performance  of  the  Various  Processors  Before  and  After  Normalization  Using  Simulated  Data  When  1)  Target  Position  Is  Known  and  Fixed,  2) 
h  ~  Sf(20  cm,  1.532  cm2)  and  x,  y  Is  Fixed,  3)  Horizontal  Position  Is  Uniformly  Distributed  in  a  20  cm  x  20  cm  Square  and  Height  Is  Fixed,  and 
4)  Both  Height  and  Horizontal  Position  Are  Random,  Following  the  Distributions  Mentioned  Above.  “No  Norm”:  Processing  Occurred  Without 
Normalization.  "Norm”:  Processing  Followed  Normalization.  “Opt”:  Optimal  Classifier.  “MF”:  Matched-Filter-Like  Processor 


Probability  of  Correct  Classification 

Target  1 

Target  2 

Target  3 

Target  4 

Target  5 

Fixed 

Position 

No  Norm. 

MF/Opt. 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Norm. 

MF/Opt. 

1 

.976 

i 

.976 

1 

Height 

Uncertain 

No  Norm. 

MF 

.832 

.351 

.518 

.081 

.620 

Opt. 

.999 

.857 

.997 

.830 

1 

Norm. 

MF 

1 

.973 

1 

.972 

1 

Opt. 

1 

.977 

i 

.978 

1 

Horizontal 

Position 

Uncertain 

No  Norm. 

MF 

.804 

.411 

.573 

.085 

.655 

Opt. 

1 

.828 

1 

.810 

.999 

Norm. 

MF 

1 

.849 

1 

.754 

1 

Opt. 

1 

.866 

1 

.810 

1 

Both 

Height  & 
Horiz. 
Position 
Uncertain 

No  Norm. 

MF 

.758 

.340 

.506 

.073 

.492 

Opt. 

.994 

.701 

.990 

.700 

.996 

Norm. 

MF 

i 

.848 

1 

.759 

1 

Opt. 

i 

.879 

i 

.823 

1 

TABLE  II 

Performance  of  the  Suboptimal  and  Optimal  Processors  Before 
and  After  Normalization  Evaluated  on  Measured  Data.  “MF”: 
Matched-Filter-Like  or  Suboptimal  Processor.  “No  Norm”: 
Processing  Occurred  Without  Normalization.  “Opt  Proc”:  Optimal 
Processor.  “Norm”:  Processing  Followed  Normalization 


Target  2 

Target  3 

Target  4 

Target  5 

Opt.  Proc.,  No  Norm. 

0.91 

0.77 

0.69 

0.81 

Opt.  Proc.,  Norm. 

0 

0.98 

1 

0.99 

MF,  No  Norm. 

0.23 

0.24 

0.03 

0.14 

MF,  Norm. 

1 

0.99 

0.89 

0.83 

be  decreased.  Also,  the  performance  of  a  matched-filter-like 
processor  operating  on  normalized  data  is  very  close  to  that  of 
the  optimal  processor  operating  on  normalized  data.  However, 
the  computational  load  is  reduced  significantly. 

V.  Discussion 

Using  wideband  frequency-domain  EMI  data,  metal  objects 
of  different  dimensions  and  materials  can  be  discriminated  via 
classification  algorithms  carefully  designed  using  signal  detec¬ 
tion  theory.  Since  the  uncertainty  inherent  in  the  sensor  output 
is  not  only  due  to  the  additive  noise  but  also  the  unknown 
target/sensor  orientation,  both  facts  should  be  considered  dur¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  processor.  The  optimal  classifier, 
which  integrates  over  the  uncertainty  in  the  sensor/target 
orientation,  can  provide  dramatic  performance  improvement 
over  a  matched-filter-like  processor;  however,  it  suffers  from 
a  computational  burden  and  is  not  always  practical.  For  the 
class  of  targets  considered  (target  aspect  ratio  close  to  one), 
normalizing  the  wideband  EMI  responses,  which  exploits  the 
physical  nature  of  the  signals,  mitigates  the  uncertainties  of  the 
response  due  to  the  unknown  target  position.  By  performing 
the  normalization,  a  suboptimal  processor  can  provide  signif¬ 
icant  performance  improvement  over  suboptimal  processors 


that  operate  on  raw  sensor  output,  and  computational  time 
can  be  dramatically  decreased.  Since  for  general  targets  the 
frequency-domain  EMI  response  does  not  simply  scale  while 
the  target/sensor  orientation  changes,  we  will  investigate  the 
relationship  of  the  longitudinal  and  azimuthal  modes  of  the  re¬ 
sponse  and  integrate  this  information  into  the  classifier  design. 
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A  Finite-Difference  Model  to  Study  the  Elastic-Wave 
Interactions  with  Buried  Land  Mines 
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Abstract — A  two-dimensional  (2-D)  finite-difference  model  for 
elastic  waves  in  the  ground  has  been  developed.  The  model  uses 
the  equation  of  motion  and  the  stress-strain  relation,  from  which 
a  first-order  stress-velocity  formulation  is  obtained.  The  resulting 
system  of  equations  is  discretized  using  centered  finite-differences. 
A  perfectly  matched  layer  surrounds  the  discretized  solution  space 
and  absorbs  the  outward  traveling  waves.  The  numerical  model  is 
validated  by  comparison  to  an  analytical  solution.  The  numerical 
model  is  used  to  study  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried 
land  mine.  It  is  seen  that  the  presence  of  an  air-chamber  within 
the  mine  gives  rise  to  resonant  oscillations  that  are  clearly  visible 
on  the  surface  above  the  mine.  The  resonance  is  shown  to  be  due  to 
flexural  waves  being  trapped  within  the  thin  layer  between  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  and  the  air  chamber  of  the  mine.  The  numerical 
results  are  in  good  qualitative  agreement  with  experimental  obser¬ 
vations. 

Index  Terms — Acoustic,  elastic  wave,  FDTD,  finite-difference, 
land  mine. 


I.  Introduction 

IN  A  NEW  technique,  elastic  and  electromagnetic  waves  are 
used  in  a  synergistic  manner  to  detect  buried  land  mines  [1], 
[2],  Within  this  technique,  elastic  waves  interact  with  a  mine  and 
cause  the  ground  above  the  mine  to  vibrate.  A  radar  detects  these 
vibrations  and,  thus,  the  mine.  To  explore  the  mine-wave  inter¬ 
actions,  a  numerical  finite-difference  model  for  elastic  waves  in 
the  ground  has  been  developed. 

The  equation  of  motion  and  the  stress-strain  relation,  together 
with  a  constitutive  relation,  form  a  set  of  first-order  partial  dif¬ 
ferential  equations  that  completely  describe  the  elastic  wave 
motion  in  a  medium.  Introducing  finite  differences,  this  set  of 
equations  can  be  discretized  and  adapted  to  the  finite-differ¬ 
ence  time -domain  modeling  scheme,  obtaining  a  second-order 
accurate  stress-velocity  formulation.  Assuming  that  the  field  is 
known  at  one  initial  time  to,  this  numerical  scheme  provides 
the  field  values  at  any  later  time  t  >  to-  The  finite-difference 
model  has  been  implemented  in  two  dimensions.  The  solution 
space  is  discretized  and  a  staggered  finite-difference  grid  is  in¬ 
troduced.  The  grid  is  surrounded  by  a  perfectly  matched  layer, 
that  absorbs  the  outward  traveling  waves.  The  numerical  model 
has  been  validated  by  comparison  to  an  analytical  solution.  The 
analytical  solution  for  elastic  waves  in  a  homogeneous  semi-in- 
finite  half-space  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  integral  equation. 
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Fig.  1 .  Finite-difference  model. 

Excellent  agreement  is  seen  between  the  numerical  model  and 
the  analytical  solution. 

By  using  the  numerical  model,  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves 
with  a  buried  antipersonnel  mine  is  explored.  Results  for  two 
simple  models  of  a  TS-50  antipersonnel  mine  are  presented  in 
this  work:  one  containing  an  air-filled  chamber  and  one  without 
an  air-filled  chamber.  The  air-filled  chamber  is  introduced  to  ap¬ 
proximate  the  complex  structure  of  a  real  mine,  which  contains 
explosives  as  well  as  chambers  bearing  the  triggering  mecha¬ 
nism  etc.  The  results  obtained  with  the  numerical  model  are 
in  remarkably  good  agreement  with  experimental  observations 
even  though  the  model  is  2-D,  whereas  the  experimental  set-up 
is  3-D.  In  both  experiments  and  numerical  simulations,  a  strong 
resonance  is  observed  at  the  mine.  This  resonance  is  shown  to 
be  due  to  flexural  waves  being  trapped  within  the  thin  layer  be¬ 
tween  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  air  chamber  of  the  mine. 
In  the  experiments,  the  Rayleigh  surface  waves  are  seen  to  dis¬ 
perse  while  traveling  along  the  surface.  Assuming  a  depth-de- 
pendent  shear  wave  speed,  this  effect  can  be  also  modeled  nu¬ 
merically. 

II.  Two-Dimensional  (2-D)  Numerical  Model 
A.  Finite-Difference  Model 

Fig.  1  shows  the  2-D  finite-difference  model.  The  ground 
is  modeled  as  an  isotropic,  lossless  semi-infinite  half-space. 
A  normal  point  source  is  located  on  the  free  surface,  exciting 
longitudinal  (pressure)  and  transverse  (shear)  waves  in  the 
£-2: -plane.  The  wave  fields  are  invariant  in  the  y  direction.  At 
z  —  0,  a  free  surface  bounds  the  solution  space.  A  perfectly 
matched  layer  (PML)  terminates  the  solution  space  at  the 
remaining  edges,  absorbing  all  outward  traveling  waves.  The 
space  is  discretized  using  a  staggered  finite-difference  grid. 
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A  first-order  velocity-stress  formulation  is  used  for  the  finite- 
difference  model  [3]— [5] .  Here,  the  equation  of  motion  and  the 
stress-strain  relation  are  discretized,  leading  to  a  system  of  first- 
order  partial  differential  equations.  Since  only  field  components 
in  the  £-2: -plane  are  excited,  the  only  nonzero  field  components 
are  the  three  unknown  stress  components  txx ,  txz  ,  tzz,  and  the 
two  unknown  particle  velocities  vx  and  vz .  Due  to  the  invariance 
in  the  y-direction,  all  derivatives  with  respect  to  y  vanish.  The 
wave  motion  is  then  completely  described  by  a  system  of  the 
following  five  partial  differential  equations: 


Ovx 

St  St 

1  XX  v  '  xz 

(i) 

p^t 

dx  dz 

dvz 

drxz  drzz 

(2) 

pDt 

dx  dz 

St 

u  1  XX 

dt 

=  (X  +  2,)A  +  xA 

Sx  Sz 

(3) 

drzz 

dt 

,\,r.  .  ,dvx 

-(A  +  2P.)— +A  — 

(4) 

drxz 

(  dvx  dvz  A 

(5) 

dt 

where  p  is  the  material  density,  and  A  and  //  are  Lame’s  con¬ 
stants.  These  equations  are  discretized  using  centered  finite  dif¬ 
ferences.  By  introducing  the  finite  differences  in  space  Ax  and 
A z  and  in  time  At,  (1)  and  (3),  for  example,  can  be  discretized 
as 


pz/,-+0.5 


lij-O.S 


,  yk—  0.5| 


i,j— 0.5 


At 

'T'k  I  .  .  „  _  rpk 

±xx  0.5  xx 


|i— 0.5, y— 0.5 


Ax 

'T’k  I  _ 'T’k  I 

±xz\ j,J  ±xz  K?J-1 

Az 


and 


Z?*+1|i+o  -o,j — 0.5  Txx  |t+0.5,j — 0.5 


(6) 


(A  +  2  fi) 


At 


i,  j—O.a 


Ax 


Tzfc+0.o|.+0  _  _  ^+0.o|.+0 

+  A  Az  •  (?) 


Here,  the  capital  letters  mark  the  numerical  value  of  the 
correspondent  field  component  at  a  discrete  location  in 
space  and  time.  For  example,  Lr/'+0'°|ij-o.5  stands  for  the 
numerical  value  of  the  particle  velocity  vx  at  the  position 
(x,  z)  —  (iAx,  (j  —  0.5)Az)  at  the  time  t  —  (k  +  0.5) At. 
Knowing  Vx~°-i:>,  T//x,  and  T//z,  (6)  can  be  solved  for  Vx  + 0-°, 
i.e.  at  the  incremental  time  t  =  (1:  +  0.5)A£ 


■^fc+0.5 
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\i,j— 0.5 
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Fig.  2.  Portion  of  the  finite-difference  grid.  The  field  components  are  not 
known  at  the  same  locations  but  are  offset  by  Ax/ 2  and  Az/2. 


Similarly,  T//Xx  is  obtained  from  (7) 


Tx  |i+0.5J— 0.5 

= r*Ji+0.5J-0.5  +  (A  + 

.(^+0-5|,  +  1j_0.5-^+°-5|,j_0.5) 

+  A^+0-W  -  ^+0-5|i+0.5J-l). 

(9) 

In  the  same  manner,  discretized  equations  can  be  obtained  for 
all  field  components. 

The  discretization  leads  to  the  characteristic  staggered  finite- 
difference  grid.  Fig.  2  depicts  the  position  of  the  field  com¬ 
ponents  in  the  finite-difference  grid.  In  this  grid,  the  velocity 
components  and  the  stress  components  are  not  known  at  the 
same  position  in  time  and  space  but  are  offset  by  At/2  in  time 
and  by  Ax/2  and  Az/2  in  space.  The  offset  in  time  leads  to 
the  so-called  leapfrog  scheme.  In  the  leapfrog  scheme,  the  field 
components  are  updated  sequentially  in  time.  The  velocity  com¬ 
ponents  are  calculated  first,  then  the  stress  components  from  the 
velocity  components,  the  velocity  components  again  using  the 
stress  components,  and  so  on.  Thus,  knowing  the  field  compo¬ 
nents  throughout  the  entire  space  at  the  time  to  —  0.5 At  and 
to,  respectively,  the  field  components  can  be  determined  for  all 
later  times  t  >  to- 

When  implementing  the  finite-difference  scheme,  boundary 
conditions  must  be  treated  in  a  special  manner.  Three  different 
kinds  of  boundaries  arise:  the  source  point,  the  internal  bound¬ 
aries  (i.e.,  boundaries  within  the  medium  marked  by  a  change  in 
material  properties),  and  the  external  boundaries  (i.e.,  the  grid 
edges). 

A  normal  point  source  is  implemented  on  the  free  surface. 
The  normal  stress  component  tzz  is  excited  by  a  differentiated 
Gaussian  pulse.  An  additive  source  is  used.  For  each  time  step, 
the  value  of  the  excitation  is  added  to  the  value  calculated  with 
the  finite-difference  scheme. 
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The  conditions  at  internal  boundaries  (i.e.,  at  the  interfaces 
between  different  media)  are  usually  satisfied  implicitly.  How¬ 
ever,  to  ensure  numerical  stability,  the  material  properties  must 
be  averaged  for  components  on  the  boundary.  While  the  ma¬ 
terial  density  p,  appearing  in  the  equation  of  motion,  is  aver¬ 
aged  directly,  the  inverse  of  Lame’s  constants.  For  transitions 
between  similar  materials,  the  averaging  may  be  omitted.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  necessary  at  an  interface  between  media  with  greatly 
different  material  properties  (for  example,  at  an  air-solid  inter¬ 
face)  in  order  to  maintain  stability  [3], 

Four  external  boundaries  arise  at  the  four  outer  grid  edges.  At 
its  upper  edge,  the  half-space  is  bounded  by  a  free  surface.  Due 
to  the  continuity  of  normal  stress,  the  normal  stress  components 
vanish  at  a  free  surface.  In  order  to  satisfy  this  condition,  an 
extra  row  must  be  inserted  into  the  finite-difference  grid  one 
step  beyond  the  free-surface  boundary.  By  using  this  extra  row, 
all  stress  components  are  forced  to  zero  on  the  free  surface  [3], 
In  order  to  model  the  semi-infinite  half-space,  all  waves 
that  are  reaching  the  three  remaining  outer  grid  edges  must  be 
perfectly  transmitted  and  absorbed.  The  boundary  condition 
that  does  this  most  accurately  is  the  PML  boundary  condition, 
first  introduced  by  Berenger  [6]  and  adapted  to  elastodynamics 
by  Chew  and  Liu  [7],  In  continuous  space,  a  nonphysical 
splitting  of  the  wave  fields  allows  the  introduction  of  a  lossy 
boundary  layer  that  is  perfectly  matched  to  the  solution  space. 
It  has  been  shown  that  an  arbitrarily  polarized  wave  incident 
on  this  PML  is  perfectly  transmitted.  The  wave  experiences 
the  exact  same  phase  velocity  and  wave  impedance  as  in  the 
solution  space,  while  rapidly  decaying  along  the  axis  normal 
to  the  PML/medium  interface.  However,  in  discrete  space,  the 
lossy  layer  will  not  be  perfectly  matched  to  the  solution  space, 
and  slight  reflections  occur  at  the  interface.  To  keep  these 
reflections  small,  a  tapered  loss  profile  is  chosen  within  the 
PML 
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where  to  ~  2.1  and  amax  =  O.lNp^/ At',  -ZVpml  is  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  PML  in  basis  cells,  and  i  —  ?pml  indicates  the  posi¬ 
tion  within  the  PML.  This  loss  profile  (with  a  slightly  different 
<7max)  has  been  found  to  yield  good  performance  in  electromag¬ 
netic  finite-difference  modeling  [8],  For  this  work,  a  thickness 
of  ten  cells  has  been  found  sufficient,  yielding  an  attenuation  of 
the  incident  waves  of  more  than  70  dB. 

B.  Validation  of  Finite-Difference  Results 

An  analytical  solution  for  the  particle  displacement  fields  in 
a  semi-infinite  homogeneous  half-space  subjected  to  a  normal 
harmonic  line-load  of  finite  width  can  be  derived  [9],  [10]. 
Using  a  Fourier  transform  method,  the  particle  displacement 
is  obtained  as  an  integral  equation  and  can  be  computed  using 
numerical  integration  [3], 

The  integral  to  be  solved  contains  two  poles  and  four  branch 
cuts.  Furthermore,  the  integration  range  is  infinite  and  extends 
from  —oo  to  oo.  While  the  branch  cuts  do  not  impose  a  problem 
during  numerical  integration,  the  poles  cannot  be  integrated  nu¬ 
merically.  To  account  correctly  for  the  pole  contributions,  the 


Fig.  3.  Plot  of  the  magnitude  of  the  elastic  waves  in  a  half-space  subjected  to 
a  normal  line-load  at  t  =  10  ms. 


poles  must  be  subtracted  from  the  integral  and  integrated  an¬ 
alytically.  To  accelerate  the  integration,  the  infinite  integration 
range  may  be  truncated.  However,  for  this  to  be  possible,  the  in¬ 
tegrand  has  to  converge  sufficiently  fast  to  zero.  In  order  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  convergence  of  the  integral,  an  asymptotic  approx¬ 
imation  for  the  tails  of  the  integrals  is  derived.  This  asymptotic 
approximation  is  subtracted  from  the  integrals  and  integrated 
analytically. 

To  obtain  the  particle  displacement  in  the  time-domain,  the 
displacement  field  must  be  Fourier- transformed.  Since  the  ana¬ 
lytical  solution  is  to  be  compared  to  the  finite-difference  result, 
where  the  particle  velocity  is  determined,  the  particle  displace¬ 
ment  is  differentiated  with  respect  to  time,  and  the  particle  ve¬ 
locity  is  obtained. 

The  integral  is  computed  on  a  600  X  600  grid  with  a  grid 
spacing  of  0.53  cm.  Noting  that  the  wave  fields  are  symmetric 
to  the  vertical  axis  passing  through  the  source,  this  yields  an 
effective  solution  space  of  6.37  m  x  3.18  m.  The  finite -dif¬ 
ference  simulation  is  performed  using  a  grid  with  1239  x  620 
nodes,  incorporating  a  PML  layer  with  a  thickness  of  20  cells. 
The  finite-difference  grid  has  the  same  dimensions  and  the  same 
spacing  as  the  grid  used  for  the  analytical  result  but  does  not  ex¬ 
ploit  the  symmetry  and  is  consequently  twice  as  big.  The  time 
step  is  chosen  to  be  At  =  1.06  •  10-°  s,  and  1200  time  steps  are 
needed  to  calculate  the  wave  fields  up  to  t  —  10  ms.  The  com¬ 
putations  for  the  analytical  solution  took  about  24  times  longer 
than  those  for  the  numerical  simulation. 

In  Fig.  3,  the  elastic  waves  due  to  a  normal  line-load  on  a 
free  surface  are  shown.  A  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  with 
a  center  frequency  of  400  Hz  is  launched  at  t  —  0  s'  from  a 
source  located  on  the  free  surface.  In  the  upper  half  of  Fig.  3,  the 
magnitude  of  the  particle  velocity  field  at  t  —  10  ms  is  shown. 
A  pressure,  a  shear,  and  a  surface  wave  are  seen  to  propagate. 
The  pressure  wave  is  the  fastest  of  the  three.  The  surface  wave 

'The  center  of  the  pulse  is  located  at  t  =  0  s. 
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Fig.  4.  Simple  model  of  the  TS-50  antipersonnel  mine  (a)  with  and  (b)  without 

an  air-filled  chamber.  Fig.  5.  Cross-sectional  drawing  of  a  TS-50  antipersonnel  mine. 


is  propagating  slightly  slower  than  the  shear  wave  and  contains 
the  most  energy.  A  plane  shear  wave  arises  at  the  free  surface, 
induced  by  the  pressure  wave.  This  wave  is  called  a  head  wave. 
Head  waves  are  downwardly  directed  shear  waves  generated  by 
the  passage  of  bulk  waves  along  the  free  surface.  Two  more 
plane  waves  can  be  seen,  which  propagate  at  a  steeper  angle 
than  the  head  wave  induced  by  the  pressure  wave. 

In  Fig.  3,  the  particle  velocity  components  vx  and  vA,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  numerical  and  analytical  solution,  are  plotted 
along  the  three  section  lines  through  the  ground,  denoted  by  A, 
B,  and  C.  The  agreement  of  numerical  and  analytical  solutions 
is  excellent.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  finite-difference  model  pre¬ 
dicts  waves  that  travel  slightly  slower  than  those  of  the  analytical 
solution.  This  is  due  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  numerical 
phase  velocity  in  the  discrete  finite-difference  grid  will  come 
out  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  in  continuous  space  [11], 

The  head  waves  obtained  both  with  the  finite -difference 
model  and  in  the  analytical  solution  have  also  been  observed 
experimentally  by  the  authors  and  others.  In  [12],  a  seismic 
field  survey  in  a  region  with  extremely  high  Poisson’s  ratio  is 
described.  In  these  measurements,  head  waves  are  detected  that 
are  very  similar  to  the  head  waves  observed  here. 

III.  Interaction  of  Elastic  Waves  with  a  TS-50 
Antipersonnel  Mine 

The  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  TS-50  antipersonnel 
mine,  buried  in  sand,  has  been  investigated.  Two  simple  models 
for  the  TS-50  mine  are  used.  In  the  first  model  [Fig.  4(a)],  a 
small  chamber  filled  with  air  is  located  on  top  of  the  mine’s 
main  chamber  containing  plastic  explosives.  The  second  model 
does  not  contain  an  air-filled  chamber  [Fig.  4(b)],  By  including 
an  air-filled  chamber  into  the  mine  model,  the  effects  of  a  real 
mine  are  approximated.  A  real  mine  is  a  complex  mechanical 
structure  with  a  flexible  case,  a  trigger  mechanism,  air  cham¬ 
bers,  etc.  Fig.  5  depicts  a  simplified  cross  sectional  drawing  of 
a  real  TS-50  antipersonnel  mine.  The  elastic  properties  of  the 
materials  used  for  the  numerical  simulation  are  summarized  in 
Table  I.  The  parameters  for  the  sand  and  for  the  plastic  were 
measured  experimentally  by  the  authors,  whereas  the  properties 
of  the  air  are  obtained  from  the  literature. 

A  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  with  a  center  frequency  of 
450  Hz  is  launched  at  t  —  0  s  from  a  source  on  the  free  sur¬ 
face.  The  left  edge  of  the  mine  is  located  at  a  distance  of  85  cm 
from  the  source.  Its  upper  edge  lies  1.5  cm  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  space  step  within  the  finite -difference  grid 
is  set  to  Ax  =  A z  =  0.5  cm.  The  time  step  is  chosen  to  be 
At  —  Aa;/(i/2cPjmax)  =  1.309  •  10-6  s  and  thus  fulfills  the 


TABLE  I 

Parameters  Used  for 
Finite-Difference  Simulation 


Sand 

Shear  wave  velocity 
Pressure  wave  velocity 
Material  density 

sand 

Op,  sand 

Psand 

87  m/s 

250  m/s 

1400  kg/m3 

Mine 

Shear  wave  velocity 

Os,mine 

1100  m/s 

Pressure  wave  velocity 

Op, mine 

2700  m/s 

Material  density 

Pmine 

1200  kg/nr3 

Air 

Shear  wave  velocity 

Os, air 

0  m/s 

Pressure  wave  velocity 

Op, air 

330  m/s 

Material  density 

Pair 

1.3  kg/m3 

Courant  condition.  The  elastic  wave  fields  are  computed  on  a 
grid  containing  350  X  200  cells,  including  a  PML  with  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  ten  cells  and,  consequently,  yielding  an  effective  solution 
space  of  165  cm  x  95  cm.  The  computation  time  was  approxi¬ 
mately  90  min  for  22  000  time  steps  on  a  450  MHz  PC. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  elastic  wave  fields  on  a  cross  section  through 
the  ground  for  (a)  the  model  with  the  air-filled  chamber  and  (b) 
the  model  without  the  air-filled  chamber.  The  magnitude  of  the 
particle  velocity  is  plotted  on  a  logarithmic  scale.  The  particle 
velocity  field  is  shown  at  four  different  times:  t  —  4  ms,  t  —  10 
ms,  t  —  11  ms,  and  t  —  16  ms. 

At  t  =  4  ms,  a  pressure  wave  (P),  a  shear  wave  (S),  a  Rayleigh 
surface  wave  (R),  and  head  waves  (H)  are  seen  to  propagate.  The 
pressure  wave,  the  fastest  of  the  waves,  just  hits  the  mine.  For 
the  mine  with  the  air-filled  chamber,  some  energy  is  seen  to  be 
trapped  between  the  surface  and  the  mine,  while  for  the  mine 
without  the  air-filled  chamber,  no  strong  interaction  occurs.  At 
t  —  10  ms  and  t  —  11  ms,  the  surface  wave  (S)  hits  the  mine 
and  is  partially  transmitted  (R)  and  partially  reflected  (rR).  At 
t  —  16  ms,  the  waves  reflected  from  the  mine  are  clearly  seen 
[these  are  reflected  Rayleigh  waves  (rR),  a  reflected  shear  wave 
(rS),  and  a  reflected  pressure  wave  (rP)].  For  the  mine  without 
the  air-filled  chamber,  no  energy  is  seen  to  remain  at  the  mine. 
However,  for  the  mine  with  the  air-filled  chamber,  energy  is  seen 
to  be  trapped  above  the  mine  and  to  be  radiating  waves,  even 
though  the  incident  wave  has  passed  by. 

In  Fig.  7,  waterfall  graphs  of  the  vertical  particle  velocity 
vi  at  the  surface  are  shown  for  (a)  the  mine  with  the  air-filled 
chamber  and  (b)  the  mine  without  the  air-filled  chamber.  Here, 
vA  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  time  and  vertically  offset  by  the 
distance  from  the  source.  The  slope  of  the  traveling  waves  in 
the  graph  indicates  the  wave  speed.  Thus,  by  looking  at  their 
slope,  the  different  waves  can  be  distinguished.  A  Rayleigh  sur¬ 
face  wave  (R)  and  a  pressure  wave  (P)  are  seen  to  be  incident 
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Fig.  6.  Interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  antipersonnel  mine  and  pseudo-color  plots  of  the  magnitude  of  the  particle  velocity  on  a  cross  section  through 
the  ground,  (a)  Mine  with  air-filled  chamber,  (b)  Mine  without  air- filled  chamber.  R:  Rayleigh  wave;  S:  Shear  wave;  P:  pressure  wave;  H:  Head  wave;  rR:  reflected 
Rayleigh  wave;  rS:  reflected  Shear  wave;  rP:  reflected  pressure  wave.  The  arrow  in  the  upper  two  plots  denotes  the  source  location. 


onto  the  mine.  The  pressure  wave  is  reflected  and  transmitted  by  surface  wave  (R).  These  waves  are  weak,  due  to  the  limited  en- 
the  mine.  It  converts  into  a  reflected  pressure  wave,  a  reflected  ergy  content  of  the  pressure  wave  near  the  surface.  The  pressure 
surface  wave,  a  transmitted  pressure  wave  (P),  and  a  transmitted  wave  is  seen  to  travel  faster  over  the  mine  than  in  the  sand. 
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Fig.  7.  Interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  antipersonnel  mine  and 
waterfall  graph  of  the  vertical  particle  velocity  at  the  surface,  (a)  Mine  with 
air-filled  chamber  and  (b)  mine  without  air-filled  chamber.  R:  Rayleigh  wave; 
P:  pressure  wave;  rR:  reflected  Rayleigh  wave;  rP:  reflected  pressure  wave. 
The  gray  box  indicates  the  mine  location. 

This  is  due  to  the  higher  wave  speed  in  the  mine.  The  incident 
surface  wave  gives  rise  to  a  reflected  pressure  wave  (rP),  a  re¬ 
flected  surface  wave  (rR),  a  transmitted  pressure  wave  (P),  and 
a  transmitted  surface  wave  (R).  For  the  mine  with  the  air-filled 
chamber  [Fig.  7(a)],  a  strong  resonance  can  be  seen  at  the  mine 
location.  The  resonance  remains  at  the  mine  even  after  the  in¬ 
cident  surface  wave  has  passed  by,  and  causes  the  mine  to  ra¬ 
diate.  This  resonance  is  due  to  energy  being  trapped  between 
the  mine  and  the  surface.  The  nature  of  this  resonance  will  be 
explored  further  in  Section  III-B.  For  the  mine  without  the  air- 
filled  chamber  [Fig.  7(b)],  no  resonance  occurs. 

A.  Comparison  to  Experimental  Results 

The  results  obtained  with  the  numerical  model  are  in  fairly 
good  agreement  with  experimental  results  [2],  In  the  experi¬ 
mental  setup,  an  inert  TS-50  antipersonnel  mine  (see  Fig.  5)  is 
buried  in  sand.  A  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  with  a  center 
frequency  of  450  Hz  is  launched  by  an  electrodynamic  trans¬ 
ducer  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  85  cm  away  from 


Fig.  8.  Interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  antipersonnel  mine 
(experimental  results)  and  waterfall  graph  of  the  vertical  particle  displacement 
at  the  surface.  R:  Rayleigh  wave;  P:  pressure  wave;  rR:  reflected  Rayleigh 
wave;  rP:  reflected  pressure  wave.  The  gray  box  indicates  the  mine  location. 

the  mine.  Above  the  surface,  a  radar  that  detects  the  vibrations 
of  the  surface  is  mounted.  Fig.  8  shows  a  waterfall  graph  of 
the  vertical  particle  displacement2  on  the  surface  as  obtained 
in  measurements  with  an  inert  TS-50  antipersonnel  mine.  The 
mine  is  buried  1.3  cm  beneath  the  surface.  The  shear  wave 
speed  and  the  pressure  wave  speed  were  measured  to  be  87  m/s 
and  250  m/s,  respectively.  A  pressure  wave  (P)  and  a  Rayleigh 
wave  (R)  are  seen  to  propagate  and  to  interact  with  the  buried 
mine.  A  resonance  very  similar  to  the  one  obtained  in  the 
numerical  simulation  of  the  mine  with  the  air-filled  chamber 
is  observed.  In  the  experimental  model,  the  resonance  appears 
stronger  than  in  the  numerical  model,  whereas  in  the  numerical 
model,  the  reflections  from  the  mine  are  much  stronger.  These 
differences  are  mainly  due  to  the  numerical  model  being  2-D, 
whereas  the  experimental  model  is  3-D.  Furthermore,  the 
model  for  the  mine  used  in  the  numerical  simulation  is  very 
simple  and  approximates  the  complex  structure  of  a  real  land 
mine  only  very  coarsely. 

In  the  experiment,  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave  is  seen  to  be  dis¬ 
persed  as  it  travels  along  the  surface.  This  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  the  shear  wave  speed  varying  with  depth.  Due  to  increased 
cohesion  of  the  sand,  the  sand  becomes  stiffer  if  subjected  to  in¬ 
creased  pressure  and  thus,  the  shear  wave  speed  increases  with 
depth  [13].  Empirically,  the  depth  dependence  of  the  sand  has 
been  estimated  to  be 

cs  -  [70  +  88  •  z0'3]  m/s  (11) 

where  z  is  the  depth  in  meters.  Using  this  depth  dependence 
within  the  numerical  model,  the  Rayleigh  wave  disperses  in  a 
very  similar  manner  as  observed  experimentally  (Fig.  9). 

B.  Resonance 

Both  in  the  experiment  and  in  the  numerical  simulation,  a 
strong  resonance  is  seen  at  the  mine  location.  Though  the  nu- 

2Note  that  experimentally,  the  particle  displacement  is  measured,  whereas 
the  particle  velocity  is  determined  in  the  numerical  model.  Since  the  particle 
velocity  is  just  the  time  derivative  of  the  particle  displacement,  both  wave  fields 
bear  the  same  characteristic  behavior. 
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Fig.  9.  Interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  antipersonnel  mine 
(numerical  simulation  for  a  mine  with  air  filled  chamber)  and  waterfall  graph 
of  the  vertical  particle  velocity  at  the  surface  (mine  with  air-filled  chamber). 
The  shear  wave  speed  within  the  ground  varies  with  depth  and  causes  the 
waves  to  disperse.  R:  Rayleigh  wave;  P:  pressure  wave;  rR:  reflected  Rayleigh 
wave;  rP:  reflected  pressure  wave.  The  gray  box  indicates  the  mine  location. 


Plastic 

Fig.  10.  Model  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  resonance  (elongated  mine). 


merical  model  for  the  mine  is  very  simple,  the  shape  of  the  res¬ 
onance  in  the  experiment  strongly  resembles  the  resonance  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  simulation.  In  order  to  explore  the  origin  of  the 
resonance  and  its  nature,  the  mine  is  elongated  within  the  nu¬ 
merical  model,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

The  resulting  waves  are  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  vertical  par¬ 
ticle  velocity  on  the  surface  is  depicted  in  a  waterfall  graph. 
As  before,  the  waves  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  comparing 
their  wave  speeds.  Pressure  waves  (P),  Rayleigh  waves  (R),  and 
head  waves  (H)  are  seen  to  propagate.  They  hit  the  mine  and 
are  partially  reflected  and  partially  transmitted.  However,  above 
the  mine,  a  complex  pattern  of  propagating  waves  arises.  This 
can  be  explained  as  follows.  First,  the  pressure  wave  hits  the 
mine.  The  pressure  wave  couples  its  energy  mostly  into  three 
different  wave  portions:  reflected  waves,  waves  that  are  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  plastic  body  underneath  the  air  chamber,  and 
waves  that  propagate  within  the  thin  layer  between  the  surface 
and  the  air  chamber.  Because  the  plastic  body  lies  underneath 
the  air  chamber,  the  wave  portion  transmitted  through  the  plastic 
is  not  visible  on  the  surface.  This  is  evident  in  Fig.  11,  where  a 
transmitted  pressure  wave  arises  beyond  the  mine,  apparently 
without  being  caused  by  any  wave  visible  on  the  surface  above 
the  air  chamber  (the  path  the  wave  takes  through  the  plastic  is 
indicated  by  Pm).  The  Rayleigh  wave  carries  much  more  en¬ 
ergy  than  the  pressure  wave.  When  the  Rayleigh  wave  hits  the 
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Fig.  1 1 .  Waves  in  the  thin  layer  between  the  surface  and  the  air  chamber  and 
waterfall  graph  of  the  vertical  particle  velocity. 


Fig.  12.  Waves  in  the  thin  layer  between  the  surface  and  the  air  chamber.  The 
waves  are  almost  totally  reflected  at  the  edge  of  the  air  chamber  and  are  thus 
trapped  within  the  thin  layer  above  the  air  chamber. 


mine,  the  same  kinds  of  waves  arise  as  for  the  incident  pressure 
wave:  reflected  waves  (pressure  and  Rayleigh  waves,  marked  by 
rP  and  rR),  waves  transmitted  through  the  plastic  body  (pM), 
and  waves  propagating  within  the  thin  layer  between  surface 
and  air  chamber.  The  waves  through  the  plastic  body  behave  as 
described  for  the  pressure  wave.  However,  the  Rayleigh  wave 
couples  a  significant  amount  of  energy  into  the  thin  layer  above 
the  air  chamber.  Two  different  kinds  of  waves  arise  within  the 
thin  layer:  a  longitudinal  wave  and  a  transverse  flexural  wave. 
The  longitudinal  wave  is  the  faster  one  of  the  two.  It  propagates 
within  the  thin  layer  between  surface  and  air  chamber  (L),  is  re¬ 
flected  at  the  edge  of  the  air  chamber  (rL),  travels  back  within 
the  layer  and  is  reflected  again.  The  transverse  flexural  wave 
also  travels  within  the  layer  between  surface  and  air  chamber 
(TF),  is  reflected  (rTF),  travels  back,  and  is  again  reflected. 
Note  that  the  flexural  waves  are  almost  totally  reflected  at  the 
edges  of  the  air  chamber,  and  the  energy  remains  within  the  thin 
layer  between  surface  and  air  chamber.  Fig.  12  gives  a  schematic 
drawing  of  the  principle  behavior  of  the  arising  waves. 

Using  this  model,  the  resonant  behavior  of  the  mine  in  the  nu¬ 
merical  model  can  be  explained.  When  the  waves  hit  the  mine, 
they  are  partially  reflected  and  partially  transmitted.  However, 
a  large  portion  of  the  energy  couples  over  into  longitudinal  and 
transverse  (flexural)  waves  propagating  within  the  thin  layer  be¬ 
tween  the  surface  and  the  mine’s  air  chamber.  Due  to  the  short 
length  of  the  mine,  these  waves  form  standing  waves. 

From  the  slope  of  the  traveling  waves  in  Fig.  11,  the  wave 
speeds  of  the  longitudinal  wave  and  the  transverse  flexural  wave 
are  determined  to  be  cl  ps160  m/s  and  ctf  ~  50  m/s,  respec¬ 
tively.  A  simple  theory  for  waves  propagating  in  a  thin  plate 
predicts  the  wave  speeds  of  the  longitudinal  wave  to  be  [10] 
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and  the  wave  speed  of  the  transverse  flexural  wave  to  be 

E  \1/2 

iw^>)  (13) 

where  E  and  //  are  Young’s  modulus  and  Poisson’s  ratio,  re¬ 
spectively,  p  is  the  material  density,  and  h.  is  the  thickness  of 
the  thin  plate.  For  the  longitudinal  wave,  this  yields  a  wave  ve¬ 
locity  of  cl  ~  163  m/s.  For  a  transverse  flexural  wave  with  a 
center  frequency  fc  —  450  Hz  and  for  a  plate  thickness  of  h  — 
2  cm,  a  wave  speed  of  ctf  ~  52  m/s  is  predicted.  This  is  in 
good  agreement  with  the  wave  speeds  obtained  from  the  nu¬ 
merical  simulation.  Note  that  the  wave  speed  of  the  transverse 
flexural  wave  is  dependent  on  frequency,  while  the  speed  of  the 
longitudinal  wave  is  not.  Thus,  the  transverse  wave  is  strongly 
dispersive.  The  dispersion  of  the  transverse  flexural  wave  can 
be  clearly  seen  in  Fig.  11. 

Note  that  the  analysis  of  the  resonant  behavior  of  an  actual 
mine  is  much  more  complex,  and  the  argument  outlined  here 
gives  only  one  possible  cause  for  the  occurring  resonance.  An 
actual  mine  is  3-D,  has  a  flexible  case  that  can  support  both 
flexural  and  longitudinal  waves,  and  contains  springs  that  can 
also  give  rise  to  resonances.  The  authors  believe  that  the  reso¬ 
nances  observed  in  the  experiments  are  due  to  flexural  waves 
being  trapped  in  both  the  case  of  the  mine  and  the  layer  of 
soil  above  the  mine.  Experimentally,  resonances  are  observed 
in  mines  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  authors  are 
working  to  improve  the  model  so  that  it  more  accurately  pre¬ 
dicts  the  mine-wave  interactions. 

IV.  Conclusions 

A  finite-difference  model  has  been  developed  and  imple¬ 
mented  in  2-D.  An  analytical  solution  was  used  to  validate 
the  finite-difference  model.  The  finite-difference  model  was 
used  to  investigate  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a 
buried  antipersonnel  mine.  The  TS-50  antipersonnel  mine  was 
approximated  by  two  different  models:  one  with  an  air-filled 
chamber  and  one  without  an  air-filled  chamber.  Even  though 
the  numerical  model  was  very  simple,  the  results  from  the 
numerical  model  were  found  to  be  in  good  qualitative  agree¬ 
ment  with  experimental  results.  Both  in  the  experiment  and 
in  the  numerical  model  containing  the  air-filled  chamber,  a 
strong  resonanance  at  the  mine  location  occured,  whereas  the 
model  without  the  air-filled  chamber  did  not  show  resonant 
oscillations.  The  nature  of  the  resonance  was  investigated  by 
slightly  modifying  the  numerical  model.  If  the  air-chamber 
is  elongated,  flexural  waves  are  seen  to  be  excited  and  to 
propagate  within  the  thin  layer  between  the  surface  and  air 
chamber.  These  waves  are  almost  totally  reflected  at  the  edges 
of  the  air  chamber  and  are  thus  trapped  within  the  thin  layer.  In 
these  experiments,  the  Rayleigh  wave  was  seen  to  disperse  as  it 
travels  along  the  surface.  By  assuming  a  depth-dependent  shear 
wave  speed,  this  effect  can  be  reproduced  within  the  numerical 
model. 
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Experimental  Model  for  a  Seismic  Landmine 

Detection  System 
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Abstract — A  laboratory-scale  experimental  model  has  been 
developed  and  tested  for  a  system  that  uses  artificially  generated 
high-frequency  seismic  waves  in  conjunction  with  a  radar-based 
noncontact  displacement  sensor  to  detect  buried  landmines.  The 
principle  of  operation  of  the  system  is  to  measure  the  transient 
displacement  field  very  close  to  a  mine  location.  In  this  way,  the 
absorption  and  the  geometrical  spreading  of  the  seismic  waves 
have  not  reduced  the  effects  of  the  mine.  By  using  a  seismic  exci¬ 
tation,  the  system  exploits  the  large  difference  between  the  elastic 
properties  of  a  mine  and  the  surrounding  soil.  This  difference 
causes  seismic  wave  interactions  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mine  to  be 
quite  distinctive  and  provides  a  method  for  imaging  mines  and  dis¬ 
tinguishing  them  from  typical  buried  clutter.  Images  of  a  variety 
of  simulated  and  inert  anti-tank  and  anti-personnel  mines  have 
been  formed  using  this  system.  Burial  scenarios  involving  natural 
clutter  (rocks  and  sticks),  light  surface  vegetation,  localized  burial 
effects,  and  multiple  mines  in  close  proximity  have  been  studied. 
None  of  these  scenarios  appears  to  pose  serious  problems  for 
detection  performance. 

Index  Terms — Acoustic,  elastic  waves,  landmine,  radar,  seismic. 


I.  Introduction 

SEISMIC  techniques  show  considerable  promise  for  the  reli¬ 
able  detection  of  all  types  of  buried  mines,  even  low-metal 
anti-personnel  mines.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  mines  have  me¬ 
chanical  properties  that  are  significantly  different  from  soils  and 
typical  forms  of  clutter.  For  example,  the  shear  wave  velocity  is 
approximately  20  times  higher  in  the  explosive  and  the  plastics 
used  in  typical  mines  than  in  the  surrounding  soil  [1].  In  addi¬ 
tion,  mines  are  complex  mechanical  structures  with  a  flexible 
case,  a  trigger  assembly,  air  pockets,  etc.  This  complex  struc¬ 
ture  gives  rise  to  structural  resonances,  nonlinear  interactions, 
and  other  phenomena  that  are  atypical  for  both  naturally  occur¬ 
ring  and  man-made  forms  of  clutter.  This  phenomenology  can 
be  used  to  distinguish  a  mine  from  clutter. 

The  range  of  burial  depths  typically  associated  with  anti-per¬ 
sonnel  (AP)  and  anti-tank  (AT)  mines  is  from  flush  with 
the  earth’s  surface  to  a  depth  of  10  to  20  cm.  AT  mines  are 
typically  larger  and  more  deeply  buried  than  AP  mines.  These 
characteristics  make  classical  seismic  techniques  ill  suited 
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to  the  landmine  detection  problem.  Seismic  surveys  with 
ground  contacting  geophones  are  intended  to  detect  targets 
that  are  much  larger  and  more  deeply  buried  than  landmines. 
These  techniques  usually  involve  the  generation  and  detection 
of  bulk  waves  (shear  or  compressional  waves)  in  the  earth. 
Surface  guided  (Rayleigh)  waves  are  problematic  for  classical 
seismic  measurements  because  their  displacements  decay 
exponentially  away  from  the  Earth’s  surface.  They  do  not 
interrogate  soil  deeper  than  their  wavelength,  and  they  have 
relatively  large  surface  displacements  that  can  obscure  other 
signals  of  interest.  These  features  make  the  Rayleigh  wave  an 
excellent  interrogation  signal  for  the  detection  of  land  mines. 
Here,  a  signal  with  an  appropriate  frequency  content  will 
interrogate  only  the  burial  range  of  the  targets  of  interest.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  wave  fronts  generated  by  an  impulsive  point  source 
on  an  isotropic,  homogenous  elastic  half  space  computed 
numerically  [2],  The  numerical  computation  was  performed 
using  a  three-dimensional  (3-D)  finite-difference  time-domain 
model.  A  free  surface  boundary  condition  is  used  to  model 
the  boundary  between  the  air  and  the  earth.  A  differentiated 
Gaussian  pulse  with  a  center  frequency  of  450  Hz  is  launched  at 
t  =  0  from  a  velocity  source  on  the  surface.  The  magnitude  of 
the  vertical  component  of  velocity  is  plotted  at  t  =  10  ms.  The 
region  plotted  is  a  3  m  x  6  m  cross-section  through  the  ground. 
The  incident  signal,  length  scales,  and  time  instant  plotted  have 
been  selected  so  that  the  wavefronts  have  separated  in  space 
and  correspond  to  parameters  of  the  experimental  system.  The 
color  map  indicated  in  the  figure  is  used  throughout  this  paper, 
with  the  scales  indicated  in  the  figures.  The  Rayleigh  wave 
and  the  bulk  compressional  and  shear  waves  are  indicated.  The 
Rayleigh  wave  front  can  be  seen  to  penetrate  to  a  shallower 
depth  and  to  be  stronger  near  the  free  surface.  This  is  the  region 
in  which  mines  are  buried. 

Previous  attempts  to  detect  buried  mines  by  surface  wave 
scattering  have  been  confounded  by  the  small  size  of  mines  and 
the  high  attenuation  of  most  soils  [3],  These  force  competing 
requirements  for  a  classical,  monostatic  pulse-echo  detection 
system:  low  frequencies  are  required  to  propagate  measurable 
energy  over  the  two-way  path  from  the  source  to  the  mine  loca¬ 
tion  and  back  to  the  receiver  while  high  frequencies  are  required 
for  a  mine  to  scatter  waves  of  appreciable  strength.  This  obser¬ 
vation  leads  several  authors  to  suggest  that  a  noncontact  sensor 
could  be  used  to  measure  seismic  motion  at  the  mine  [3],  [4], 
Such  a  sensor  is  at  the  heart  of  the  system  currently  under  inves¬ 
tigation  as  it  offers  three  distinct  advantages  over  a  remote-re¬ 
ceiving  array.  First,  it  obviates  the  need  for  the  scattered  wave 
to  propagate  back  to  a  receiver  location  in  order  to  achieve  de¬ 
tection,  thus  eliminating  one  half  of  the  geometric  spreading 
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Fig.  1.  Waves  generated  by  a  point  source  in  an  elastic  half  space. 


and  attenuation.  Second,  it  removes  ambiguities  that  might  arise 
over  the  location  of  a  target  with  a  sparse  remote  array  of  re¬ 
ceivers  and/or  a  complicated  propagation  path.  Third,  it  allows 
the  measurement  of  nonpropagating  motion  above  buried  mines 
that  may  be  detected  only  in  the  seismic  near  field  of  a  mine. 

All  of  the  experiments  reported  in  this  paper  have  shown  the 
existence  of  significant  nonpropagating  motion  above  buried 
mines.  This  is  not  surprising  since  nonpropagating  wave-field 
components  are  a  ubiquitous  feature  of  near-field  scattering 
and  radiation  problems.  The  most  commonly  cited  examples 
of  these  are  subsonic  (evanescent)  wavenumbers  present  on 
and  near  the  surface  of  acoustically  large  objects.  However, 
nonradiating  components  arise  in  extremely  simple  problems 
involving  small  sources  also.  One  example  of  this  would  be  the 
field  produced  by  a  radially  oscillating  sphere  in  an  unbounded 
fluid.  In  addition  to  the  propagating  velocity  component  that 
is  in  phase  with  the  acoustic  pressure  and  has  1  jr  geometric 
spreading,  there  is  a  second,  nonradiating,  component  that  is  in 
quadrature  with  the  pressure  and  spreads  as  1/r2.  If  the  sphere 
under  consideration  is  acoustically  small  ( ka  <C  1),  then  the 
velocity  close  to  the  object  is  dominated  by  this  nonradiating 
component  [5]. 

Other  investigators  have  used  a  laser-based  local  dis¬ 
placement  sensor  in  conjunction  with  uniform,  continuous 
aero-acoustic  excitation  of  the  soil  surface  for  mine  detection 
[6].  Although  this  method  appears  to  be  similar  to  the  one 
presented  here,  the  underlying  physical  principles  are  quite 
different  for  the  two  methods.  In  the  aero-acoustic  method,  the 
seismic  interrogation  signal  was  comprised  of  compressional 
waves  propagating  into  the  porous  surface  soil  layer.  The  pri¬ 
mary  detection  cue  was  a  change  in  the  local  input  impedance. 
This  change  was  attributed  to  the  significant  differences  in 
the  porosity  of  the  soil  and  the  mine.  In  the  seismic  method 
presented  here,  the  primary  detection  mechanism  is  motion  of 
the  mine  excited  by  its  interaction  with  the  Rayleigh  wave. 
The  spatial/temporal  imaging  scheme  used  here  is  tied  to 
the  nature  of  a  transient  incident  signal  which  propagates  in 
the  measurement  plane;  this  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
downwardly  propagating  continuous  excitation. 


Both  Rayleigh  waves  and  air  coupled  pore  compressional 
waves  decay  with  depth  into  the  soil.  For  a  Rayleigh  wave,  pen¬ 
etration  depth  is  related  to  the  wavelength  measured  along  the 
surface.  However,  the  penetration  depth  of  pore  compressional 
waves  is  a  function  of  soil  parameters  that  are  not  directly  ac¬ 
cessible  through  surface  displacement  measurements.  Thus,  a 
Rayleigh  wave  incident  signal  offers  the  potential  to  exploit  ad¬ 
ditional  information  concerning  target  depth. 


II.  Experimental  Model 

The  mine  detection  system  that  has  been  modeled  experimen¬ 
tally  is  depicted  in  Fig.  2.  The  system  consists  of  a  stationary 
seismic  source  and  a  moving  radar  sensor. 

The  source  is  an  electrodynamic  shaker  that  has  been  cou¬ 
pled  to  the  ground  by  a  narrow  foot.  This  was  designed  by  ex¬ 
perimental  iteration  to  preferentially  generate  Rayleigh  waves. 
The  foot,  a  thin  rectangular  aluminum  bar  approximately  25  cm 
long,  was  placed  with  the  long  dimension  parallel  to  the  y-axis 
as  in  Fig.  3.  The  Rayleigh  wave  generation  appears  to  be  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  foot’s  perimeter  and  bulk  wave  generation  by  its 
surface  area.  Although  this  suggests  that  a  knife  edge  geometry 
would  be  optimal,  the  foot  must  also  carry  a  sufficient  bias  force 
(the  weight  of  the  shaker  in  this  case)  that  contact  with  the  sur¬ 
face  is  maintained.  Without  a  sufficiently  large  contact  area,  the 
shaker  foot  will  tend  to  bury  itself. 

The  sensor,  which  measures  the  displacement  of  the  Earth,  is 
comprised  of  an  8  GHz  CW  radar.  The  radar  illuminates  an  area 
of  the  Earth’s  surface,  and  the  signal  reflected  from  the  surface  is 
received  and  demodulated.  The  motion  of  the  Earth  changes  the 
distance  the  electromagnetic  waves  travel,  resulting  in  a  phase 
modulation  of  the  received  signal  that  is  proportional  to  the  sur¬ 
face  displacement.  The  surface  displacement  is  obtained  by  de¬ 
modulating  the  received  signal.  A  homodyne  system  is  used 
with  in-phase  and  quadrature  mixers  to  demodulate  the  received 
signal.  Both  the  surface  displacements  due  to  the  seismic  waves 
and  the  variations  in  path  length  associated  with  the  static  con¬ 
tours  of  the  ground  are  obtained  separately  from  the  outputs  of 
the  two  mixers.  The  two  biggest  challenges  to  make  the  radar 
perform  adequately  for  the  mine  detection  system  are  1 )  to  make 
it  sufficiently  sensitive  to  be  able  to  detect  the  small  vibrations, 
and  2)  to  make  the  spot  size  (the  area  on  the  surface  illuminated 
by  the  electromagnetic  waves)  sufficiently  small  to  image  the 
seismic  wave  field.  The  radar  can  measure  displacements  of  1 
nm  (10-9  m)  as  currently  configured  which  is  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  to  measure  the  surface  displacements  due  to  the  seismic 
waves  that  are  on  the  order  of  1  /rm.  To  obtain  this  sensitivity, 
the  radar  was  designed  to  minimize  the  effects  of  noise,  such 
as  the  phase  and  amplitude  noise  of  the  source  and  electromag¬ 
netic  interference  from  low-frequency  magnetic  fields.  The  spot 
size  of  the  radar  must  be  smaller  than  approximately  one  half  of 
the  shortest  wavelength  of  the  seismic  waves.  Currently,  a  small 
spot  size  is  obtained  by  using  an  open-ended  waveguide  as  the 
antenna  for  the  radar.  This  antenna  produces  a  spot  size  of  about 
2  cm  in  diameter  when  the  open  end  of  the  antenna  is  placed 
within  a  few  centimeters  of  the  surface.  A  field  operational  mine 
detection  system  could  contain  many  of  these  sensors  in  a  planar 
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Fig.  2.  Configuration  of  seismic  mine  detection  system. 


Fig.  3.  Experimental  soil  tank  facility. 


array.  For  the  laboratory  system  a  single  radar  sensor  is  trans¬ 
lated  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  order  to  synthesize  this 
array.1 

Laboratory  testing  has  been  conducted  in  a  wedge-shaped 
tank,  which  is  depicted  in  Fig.  3,  filled  with  damp  compacted 
sand  to  simulate  soil.  The  seismic  source  is  located  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  3  and  is  bidirective  toward  the  search  area  and  the  back 
wall.  A  water  table  is  maintained  50  to  60  cm  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  tank.  Damp  compacted  sand  was  chosen  as  the  soil 
surrogate,  because  it  can  be  dug  up,  refilled,  and  repacked  with 
fairly  good  repeatability.  This  repeatability  is  very  important  be¬ 
cause  it  allows  for  comparisons  between  experiments  and  thus, 
easier  interpretation  of  the  experiments.  The  sand  surface  is  pe¬ 
riodically  re -wet  from  above  and  is  compacted  prior  to  measure¬ 
ments.  This  maintains  cohesion  in  the  near  surface  layers  of  sand 

'The  synthetic  array  is  formed  on  a  seismic  not  an  electromagnetic  time 
scale  by  physically  moving,  rather  than  steering,  the  radar  sensor.  The  seismic 
wavefronts  represented  in  the  data  are,  therefore,  compilations  of  many 
distinct  seismic  events  produced  by  identical  source  signals  at  different  times 
(some  several  hours  apart).  This  form  of  array  synthesis  is  the  reason  for  the 
inordinately  long  scan  times  associated  with  the  experimental  system. 


that  have  no  bias  force  created  by  the  weight  of  overlying  ma¬ 
terial.  Surface  cohesion  is  needed  to  mimic  naturally  occurring 
soils.  Natural  cohesion  of  particles  is  due  to  the  water  content, 
weathering,  and  the  presence  of  fine  clays  and  minerals  that  ce¬ 
ment  the  soil  particles  together.  Field  experiments  and  published 
data  have  verified  the  realism  of  compacted  damp  sand  as  a  soil 
surrogate  because  of  the  comparable  wave  speeds  [3],  [6]-[9], 

Simulated  mines,  inert  mines,  and  clutter  such  as  rocks  and 
sticks  can  be  buried  within  a  2  m  x  2  m  scannable  region  in  the 
center  of  the  tank.  The  typical  scan  region,  80  cm  x  120  cm, 
is  outlined  in  Fig.  3.  The  scan  region  is  sufficiently  far  from  the 
tank  walls  that  wall  reflections  can  be  time-gated  out  of  the  data. 
The  sensor  can  be  scanned  over  this  region  with  a  three  degree 
of  freedom  positioner  fixed  above  the  tank. 

Experiments  in  the  tank  indicate  the  presence  of  two  mea¬ 
surable  propagating  wave  types:  a  slow  large  amplitude  surface 
wave  that  propagates  at  80  to  90  m/s  and  a  smaller  faster  bulk 
wave  which  propagates  at  190  to  250  m/s.  The  faster  wave  is 
consistent  with  previously  reported  bulk  compressional  waves 
in  soil  and  sand  [6],  [7],  and  the  slower  wave  matches  reported 
measurements  of  high-frequency  (>  50  Hz)  Rayleigh  wave 
speeds  [3],  [8],  [9].  Direct  measurement  of  the  compressional 
wave  speed  at  the  surface  is  difficult  because  these  waves  are 
refracted  upwards,  making  the  actual  path  between  the  source 
and  receiver  uncertain.  Direct  measurement  of  a  bulk  shear 
wave  velocity  is  not  possible  at  the  free  surface.  This  should 
be  slightly  faster  than  the  Rayleigh  wave  speed  and  can  be 
computed  to  be  90  to  100  m/s  from  the  measured  Rayleigh  and 
compressional  wave  speeds. 

Data  taken  in  a  one-dimensional  (1-D)  scan  away  from  the 
source  are  depicted  in  Fig.  4.  Here  the  time  waveforms  are 
depicted  in  a  waterfall  format  or  seismogram,  where  each  trace 
has  been  offset  vertically  to  represent  the  spatial  separation 
of  the  measurement  points.  This  creates  a  pseudo-surface 
effect.  Individual  modes  of  propagation  can  be  seen  as  lines 
of  delay  connecting  wave  fronts.  The  lines  on  this  figure 
represent  subjective  evaluations  of  the  phase  velocities  for  the 
two  obvious  propagation  modes.  Dispersion  is  apparent  in  the 
surface  wave  pulse.  Absorption,  vertical  stratification,  inhomo¬ 
geneity,  or  nonlinear  effects  can  cause  this.  Efforts  are  currently 
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Shifted  Time  (ms) 


Fig.  4.  Seismogram  of  wave  propagation  through  soil  tank  measured  in  1  cm 
increments  on  a  120  cm  scan. 


underway  to  model  and  measure  each  of  these  contributions.  It 
is  also  possible  that  interference  with  simultaneous  arrivals  of 
refracted  and  reflected  bulk  waves  may  create  the  appearance 
of  dispersion. 

Similar  data  are  depicted  in  Fig.  5  as  a  pseudo-color  graph. 
Here,  the  amplitude  of  the  surface  displacement  at  a  single 
instant  in  time  is  represented  for  all  measurement  locations 
within  the  scan  region.  Out  of  plane  displacement  magnitudes 
are  shown  on  a  color  scale.  The  plot  area  represents  the  physical 
dimensions  of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  source  is  located 
to  the  left  side  of  this  image,  and  the  incident  waves  propagate 
to  the  right.  This  convention  is  used  for  all  the  pseudo-color 
images  presented  in  this  paper.  The  wavefronts  apparent  in 
this  figure  are  associated  with  the  Rayleigh  wave.  At  the  time 
instant  shown,  the  compressional  wavefronts  have  propagated 
beyond  the  scan  region.  A  sequence  of  these  plots  can  be  used 
to  animate  the  wave  propagation  throughout  the  scan  region 
and  visualize  interactions  with  buried  objects. 

A  swept-frequency  chirp  is  currently  used  to  efficiently  ac¬ 
quire  the  data.  The  sensor  is  moved  to  a  measurement  location, 
and  the  source  is  then  driven  with  a  4-s  chirp  covering  the  fre¬ 
quency  band  of  interest.  The  time  record  due  to  the  chirp  is  used 
to  reconstruct  the  transfer  function  of  the  drive  signal  to  the  mea¬ 
sured  displacement  [4],  This  is  then  used  with  a  simulated  drive 
signal  of  shorter  duration,  with  similar  bandwidth,  to  compute 
a  corresponding  transient  displacement.  For  the  present  work,  a 
differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  with  a  center  frequency  of  450  Hz 
is  used  as  the  simulated  drive  signal.  The  drive  signal  is  graphed 
in  Fig.  4.  The  shorter  pulse  allows  for  the  time  separation  of 
different  wave  types  and  propagation  paths.  Similar  data  have 
been  taken  using  the  shorter  pulse  as  the  initial  drive  signal.  The 
number  of  record  averages  required  to  achieve  an  SNR  compa¬ 
rable  to  the  method  using  the  chirp  was  time  preclusive.  How¬ 
ever,  the  data  acquired  in  this  way  were  identical  to  the  com¬ 
pressed  waveforms. 


Fig.  5.  Transient  displacement  of  the  sand  surface  on  a  40  dB  scale  at  an 
instant  when  a  Rayleigh  wavefront  is  midway  through  the  80  cm  x  120  cm 
measurement  region. 


Fig.  6.  Interaction  of  Rayleigh  waves  with  a  rigid  mine  simulant  (white 
outline)  buried  5  cm  deep  with  the  surface  in  an  80  cm  x  120  cm  scan  region 
on  a  40  dB  scale. 


The  data  acquisition  scheme  presumes  a  linear  response  of  the 
sand  and  the  mine.  Sand,  however,  is  a  highly  nonlinear  media. 
Drive  levels  that  are  very  low  compared  with  the  capabilities 
of  the  source  are  used  to  prevent  nonlinear  responses  from  pro¬ 
ducing  artifacts  in  the  processed  data.  Most  of  the  observed  non- 
linearities  occur  at  or  near  the  source  where  displacements  are 
largest.  These  nonlinearities  significantly  limit  the  amplitude  of 
the  waves  that  can  be  launched  into  the  sand. 

The  experimental  model  has  been  configured  to  emphasize 
data  integrity  over  scanning  speed.  Currently  9  h  are  required 
for  a  complete  two-dimensional  scan  of  121  x  41  measurement 
points  (~  1  m2).  As  this  is  clearly  inappropriate  for  a  field-opera¬ 
tional  mine  detection  system,  several  techniques  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  to  improve  speed  without  sacrificing  measured  signal 
levels.  Individually,  each  of  these  offers  modest  time  savings, 
but  taken  in  total,  they  should  reduce  scan  times  to  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  per  square  meter. 

Physically  arraying  the  displacement  sensor  will  speed  scan¬ 
ning  by  a  factor  of  the  number  of  elements  in  the  array.  If,  in  lieu 
of  the  chirp,  an  M -sequence  of  similar  bandwidth  is  used,  this 
should  allow  a  50%  reduction  in  integration  time  [11],  Elimi¬ 
nation  of  spatial  oversampling  with  the  current  system  will  cut 
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measurement  times  by  a  factor  of  four  to  eight.  Improved  source 
design,  reduced  operating  bandwidth,  simultaneous  processing 
of  data,  and  an  effective  scheme  for  dealing  with  nonlinear  arti¬ 
facts  will  provide  additional,  interrelated  improvements. 

III.  Rigid  Mine  Simulants 

Some  experiments  on  seismic  mine  detection  were  conducted 
using  mine  simulants  that  did  not  incorporate  mine-like  struc¬ 
tures.  A  30  cm  x  30  cm  x  7.5  cm  acrylic  block  was  used  as 
an  AT  mine  model  representing  only  the  size,  shape,  and  den¬ 
sity  of  an  actual  target.  The  primary  cue  for  the  identification 
of  this  simulant  was  found  to  be  its  combined  stiffness  and 
geometric  regularity.  The  simulant  responded  in  a  nearly  rigid 
way  to  the  wave  motion  of  the  surrounding  soil.  The  motion 
of  the  simulant  was  much  like  that  of  a  ship  at  sea.  Incident 
wave  fronts  appeared  to  break  at  the  leading  edge  of  the  mine; 
waves  were  shed  behind  the  mine  prior  to  their  arrival  via  the  dif¬ 
fracted  path  around  the  mine,  and  the  mine  itself  rocked  about 
a  point  roughly  1/3  of  the  way  along  its  length.  Fig.  6  shows 
a  pseudo-color  graph  of  the  displacement  of  the  measurement 
surface  above  the  acrylic  mine  buried  5  cm  below  the  surface  at 
an  instant  shortly  after  the  Rayleigh  wave  has  reached  the  mine 
location.  The  wavefronts  to  the  right  of  the  mine  are  seen  to  be 
curved,  because  of  the  accelerated  arrival  of  the  waves  shed  by 
the  mine.  The  mine  itself  is  moving  less  than  the  surrounding 
sand,  and  the  edges  of  the  mine  are  apparent  as  discontinuities 
in  the  surface  displacement.  Significant  dispersion  is  also  ob¬ 
served  in  a  wave  that  propagates  in  the  layer  of  soil  over  the 
mine.  This  layer  forms  a  waveguide  between  the  mine  and  the 
free  surface.  Although  this  sort  of  mine  simulant  has  been  im¬ 
aged,  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  buried  clutter.  The 
feature  that  makes  this  mine  distinctive  from  rigid  clutter  such  as 
rocks  is  its  geometric  regularity.  Accurately  outlining  the  shape 
of  the  simulant  required  wavelengths  that  would  not  penetrate 
to  the  full  depth  range  expected  for  a  mine  of  this  size.2 

IV.  Resonant  Mines 

Although  it  was  possible  to  image  mine  simulants  without 
representative  structural  details,  the  dominant  features  observed 
in  the  signatures  of  inert  AP  and  AT  mines  were  found  to  be 
soil-loaded  resonances  of  the  mine  case  and  trigger  mechanism 
[12],  [13],  These  are  excited  by  the  passage  of  the  Rayleigh 
wave  and  characterized  by  large  displacements  that  persist 
after  the  passage  of  the  incident  pulse.  Numerical  models 
indicate  that  the  resonance  is  due  to  flexural  waves  excited  in 
the  case/trigger  of  the  mine  and  in  the  layer  of  soil  above  the 
mine  [2],  The  mine  trigger  is  comprised  of  plastic  that  is  much 
stiffer  than  the  overlying  sand.  However,  this  plastic  is  thin  in 
comparison  to  the  soil  layer.  The  stiffness  and  the  mass  of  both 
the  mine  trigger  and  the  overlaying  layer  of  soil  are  believed  to 
be  important  contributors  to  the  resonance. 

Although  mines  exhibiting  resonances  scatter  a  larger  propa¬ 
gating  wave  field  than  similarly  sized  nonresonant  objects,  the 

2This  is  a  different  problem  from  the  competing  operational  frequency  re- 
quirements  encountered  with  the  pulse-echo  scheme  previously  discussed.  Here, 
the  competition  between  frequency,  mine  size,  and  depth  pertains  to  target  clas¬ 
sification  rather  than  detection. 


No  Mine  VS-50  Butterfly  TS-50  SIM-9  M-14 


Shifted  Time 


Fig.  7.  Displacement  of  the  surface  of  the  sand  above  various  AP  mines, 
measured  in  1  cm  increments  on  a  120  cm  scan.  All  AP  mines  were  buried  0.6 
cm  deep. 

most  pronounced  feature  of  the  field  scattered  by  these  mines  is 
its  primarily  local  nature  resulting  from  a  dominantly  reactive 
soil  loading.  For  the  mine  types  studied  thus  far,  the  localized 
resonant  motion  has  been  an  excellent  indicator  of  a  mine’s  lo¬ 
cation  and  extent.  Fig.  7  shows  a  seismogram  for  each  of  five 
different  AP  mine  types  compared  to  the  no-mine  case.  Four  of 
these  can  be  seen  in  the  photograph  in  Fig.  10.  The  waveforms 
have  been  windowed  so  that  only  information  around  the  arrival 
time  of  the  incident  Rayleigh  wave  pulse  is  shown.  To  varying 
degrees,  a  resonance  is  apparent  for  each  AP  mine  type.  These 
mines  were  buried  0.6  cm  below  the  surface. 

2-D  scans  over  buried  inert  mines  show  the  mine  resonance 
features  more  clearly.  In  Fig.  8,  surface  displacement  magni¬ 
tudes  are  represented  over  the  scan  region  for  three  instants  in 
time  when  an  inert  TS-50  mine  is  buried  1 .3  cm  deep  in  the  scan 
region.  At  first  (a),  the  incident  wave  has  not  reached  the  mine. 
In  the  second  instant  (b),  the  wave  front  has  reached  the  mine 
and  can  be  seen  to  produce  large  displacements  in  the  soil  layer 
above  the  mine.  In  the  third  instant  (c),  the  incident  signal  has 
propagated  beyond  the  mine.  However,  there  is  still  ringing  at 
the  mine,  and  it  is  shedding  energy  by  radiating  small  amplitude 
wave  fronts. 

Imaging  of  mines  from  the  surface  displacement  measure¬ 
ments  can  be  done  in  many  ways.  The  current  technique,  which 
has  been  outlined  in  a  previous  paper  [14],  involves  a  multi- 
step  process.  The  2-D  scan  data  are  filtered  in  the  wavenumber 
domain  to  remove  all  components  propagating  away  from  the 
source,  leaving  the  reflected  waves  and  a  portion  of  the  non¬ 
propagating  waves.  The  remaining  information  is  windowed  in 
time  around  the  arrival  time  of  the  incident  signal  and  averaged 
to  form  a  pixel  in  the  final  image.  Fig.  9  shows  an  image  formed 
in  this  way  from  the  data  that  was  used  to  generate  the  frames 
of  Fig.  8. 

V.  Buried  Clutter  and  Multiple  Mines 

Many  objects,  which  are  mine-sized  or  larger  and  have  elastic 
properties  quite  different  from  soils,  are  buried  at  shallow  depths 
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Fig.  8.  Sand  surface  displacements  in  an  80  cm  x  120  cm  scan  region  at  three 
instants  on  a  40  dB  scale  (a)  before  wavefronts  reach  a  TS-50  AP  mine  (outlined) 
buried  1.3  cm  deep  at  t  =  3.0  ms,  (b)  during  interaction  of  the  waves  with  the 
mine  at  t  =  6.9  ms,  and  (c)  after  the  wavefronts  have  passed  the  mine  at  t  = 
12.2  ms. 


in  the  ground.  Rocks  and  tree  roots  are  good  examples  of  this 
sort  of  clutter.  For  a  mine  detection  system  to  be  effective,  it 
must  permit  imaging  that  accurately  depicts  the  size  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  mine  and  distinguishes  it  from  this  type  of  clutter. 

A  common  practice  of  mine  warfare  is  to  plant  multiple  AP 
mines  in  close  proximity  to  AT  mines.  The  AP  mines  thereby 
protect  the  AT  mine  from  sappers  who  can  more  easily  detect 
the  larger  object  and  remove  it  with  little  personal  danger.  This 
poses  a  unique  detection  problem  in  that  it  requires  a  system  to 
operate  with  sensitivity  appropriate  to  both  mine  types  simul¬ 
taneously.  Also,  the  system  must  be  capable  of  distinguishing 


Fig.  9.  Image  formed  of  a  single  TS-50  AP  mine  (outlined)  buried  1 .3  cm  deep 
in  an  80  cm  x  120  cm  scan  region  on  a  25  dB  scale. 


Fig.  10.  VS-1.6  AT  mine  surrounded  by  TS-50,  butterfly,  VS-50,  and  M-14AP 
mines  and  rocks.  The  burial  depths  for  the  mines  were  4.5  cm  for  the  VS-1.6; 
2  cm  for  the  TS-50,  VS-50,  and  butterfly;  and  0.5  cm  for  the  M-14.  The  burial 
depths  for  the  rocks  were  3.5  cm,  1.5  cm,  2  cm,  and  1  cm  (clockwise,  starting 
with  the  upper  left  rock). 


Fig.  11.  Image  of  AT  mine  (outlined)  and  surrounding  AP  mines  (outlined)  in 
an  80  cm  x  120  cm  scan  area  on  a  30  dB  scale. 


individual  targets  and  rejecting  ghost  images  formed  by  mul¬ 
tiple  scattering  effects. 

An  experiment  was  performed  to  test  the  effects  of  buried 
clutter  and  multiple  mines.  In  this  experiment,  an  inert  VS-1.6 
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Fig.  12.  Simulated  minefield  (a)  relative  locations  of  TS-50  AP  mine  and  clutter  objects  (b)  pine  straw  surface  covering  (c)  relative  scale  of  buried  objects. 


Fig.  13.  Image  formed  of  TS-50  AP  mine  (outlined)  and  clutter  below  pine 
straw  surface  cover  in  an  80  cm  x  120  cm  scan  region  on  a  25  dB  scale. 

AT  mine  was  surrounded  by  four  different  inert  AP  mines  and 
four  mine-sized  rocks.  The  arrangement  of  this  burial  and  rela¬ 
tive  scale  of  the  objects  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  10. 

The  image  formed  from  the  data  taken  over  the  multiple  mine 
burial  is  depicted  in  Fig.  1 1 .  The  number  of  mines  present  and 
their  relative  locations  have  been  accurately  imaged.  The  image 
of  the  AT  mine  is  seen  to  be  strongest  at  the  back  edge.  This 
is  due  to  the  reflection  at  the  back  edge  being  stronger  than 
that  at  the  front.  The  effects  of  the  rocks  are  much  smaller  than 
those  of  any  of  the  mines.  The  largest  rock  is  barely  discernible 
on  the  30-dB  dynamic  range  used  to  generate  the  image.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  rocks  do  not  exhibit  resonances  within 
the  frequency  range  of  the  incident  signal.  This  result  has  been 
modeled  numerically  with  a  3-D  finite-difference  time-domain 
(FDTD)  model  [15].  The  FDTD  model  incorporates  measured 
material  properties  and  approximations  to  the  complex  geom¬ 
etry  of  the  rocks  and  mine.  Results  from  the  FDTD  model  are 
in  good  agreement  with  the  experimental  measurements. 


VI.  Ground  Cover 

In  early  testing  of  the  seismic  mine  detection  system,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  surrogate  used  in  the  experiments  was  main¬ 
tained  level,  smooth,  and  bare.  This  provided  the  radar  sensor 
with  a  seismically  modulated  EM  reflection  from  the  surface 
that  was  nearly  optimal  (large  and  uncorrupted).  In  the  field,  the 
surface  will  be  rough  and  lie  under  some  type  of  ground  cover. 
A  sensor  that  sees  through  common  surface  cover  such  as  grass 
or  light  vegetation  is  essential  for  practical  system  operation. 
Some  types  of  ground  cover,  obviously,  will  be  opaque  to  the 
radar’s  interrogation  signal.  These  will  require  special  consid¬ 
eration  and  possibly  an  alternate  sensor  design.  Standing  water 
is  an  example  of  such  a  problematic  case.  In  general,  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  be  translucent  to  the  radar  sensor  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  EM  reflection  originating  in  the  vegetation  and  the 
remainder  coming  from  the  surface  below.  The  signal  that  is  re¬ 
flected  from  the  vegetation  can  corrupt  the  total  return  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  will  reduce  the  relative  contribution  of  the  electro¬ 
magnetic  signal  component  reflected  from  the  surface.  This  will 
reduce  the  level  of  the  measured  displacement  signal.  Second, 
any  motion  of  the  vegetation  will  produce  an  additional  mod¬ 
ulation  of  the  carrier  unrelated  to  the  motion  of  the  underlying 
surface.  This  will  increase  the  effective  noise  floor. 

To  test  the  ability  to  penetrate  surface  cover,  pine  straw  was 
selected  both  for  the  convenience  of  its  application  and  because 
it  is  a  commonly  occurring  ground  covering.  In  the  experiment, 
a  2.3  cm  layer  of  pine  straw  was  spread  over  the  model’s  surface 
beneath  which  a  TS-50  AP  mine  was  buried  1.3  cm  deep  along 
with  4  mine  sized  rocks  and  two  sticks  at  similar  depths.  The 
layout  of  this  experiment  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  12. 

Fig.  13  shows  the  image  formed  from  the  pine  straw  cov¬ 
ered  surface.  The  location  and  extent  of  the  TS-50  mine  are 
apparent.  There  is  less  contrast  in  this  image  than  for  similar 
images  formed  in  the  absence  of  surface  covering.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  signals  that  contribute  to  the  image  reveals  that  the 
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Fig.  14.  Seismograms  showing  surface  displacements  measured  in  1  cm  increments  on  a  110  cm  scan  across  a  compliant  AP  mine  simulant  buried  4  cm  deep  (a) 
with  the  surrounding  sand  uniformly  compacted  and  (b)  with  the  sand  locally  disturbed  around  the  mine. 


dominant  effect  of  the  pine  straw  was  to  force  an  increase  in  the 
separation  between  the  antenna  and  the  ground’s  surface  that 
resulted  in  a  reduced  signal  level  and  a  loss  of  some  spatial  res¬ 
olution.  The  reduced  signal  level  causes  an  increase  in  the  noise 
floor  that  reduces  the  contrast  in  the  image. 


VII.  Trenching  Effects 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  often  easier  to  detect  the  recently 
disturbed  earth  around  a  buried  mine  than  to  detect  the  mine  it¬ 
self.  This  burial  disturbance  is  called  trenching.  Observations 
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of  trenching  effects  suggested  an  experiment  to  test  the  impact 
of  recent  burial  on  the  detectability  of  an  AP  mine.  When  a 
mine  has  been  recently  buried,  the  soil  around  it  is  likely  to  be 
less  compacted  than  in  its  greater  surroundings.  This  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  since  an  individual  placing  a  mine  is  apt  to  be  hesitant  to 
compact  the  soil  around  it.  Over  time,  compaction  will  occur 
due  to  weathering.  The  trenching  effect  is,  therefore,  a  poor 
cue  for  reliable  mine  detection.  A  local  lack  of  cohesion  is  not 
the  primary  detection  cue  under  investigation  with  the  current 
system.  It  was  suspected  that  trenching  could  degrade  system 
performance  by  decoupling  the  mine  from  the  surrounding  soil 
through  which  the  seismic  excitation  is  applied. 

Fig.  14  shows  seismograms  generate  1-D  scans  over  a  reso¬ 
nant  AP  mine  simulant  buried  4  cm  deep.  The  mine  simulant 
was  a  hollow  plastic  case  with  thin  walls  approximately  9  cm 
in  diameter  and  2.2  cm  in  height.  In  the  upper  plot,  the  sand 
in  the  entire  scan  region  was  tilled  and  recompacted  after  the 
mine  burial.  In  the  lower  plot,  only  the  sand  immediately  around 
the  mine  was  disturbed  for  the  burial  creating  a  local  inhomo¬ 
geneity.  The  resonance  of  the  mine  simulant  is  apparent  in  both 
images,  but  is  much  more  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  the 
local  inhomogeneity.  This  surprising  result  is  believed  to  be  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  hole  focusing  the  incident  wave  to  the  location 
of  the  mine.  The  hole  also  reduces  the  radiation  damping  of  the 
mine’s  resonance  because  of  the  poor  match  to  the  properties 
of  its  surroundings.  These  effects  have  been  reproduced  with 
numerical  models  that  represent  the  filled  hole  as  a  cylinder  of 
material  having  20%  lower  wave  speeds  than  the  bulk  of  the 
medium.  Both  the  experimental  model  and  the  numerical  model 
predict  that  the  trenching  effect  enhances  the  resonant  response 
of  the  mine  and  thereby  improves  detection  performance  [16], 


VIII.  Depth  Range  of  Detectability 

There  are  two  ranges  of  mine  size  and  burial  depth  that  are  of 
concern  for  the  mine  detection  problem.  The  first  of  these  is  for 
AP  mines  that  are  typically  a  few  hundred  milliliters  in  volume 
and  buried  such  that  the  mine  trigger  is  a  few  cm  below  the 
soil  surface.  AT  mines  are  typically  several  liters  in  volume  and 
have  burial  depths  up  to  a  few  decimeters.  Rayleigh  waves  pene¬ 
trate  the  surface  to  a  depth  proportional  to  their  wavelength.  It  is 
therefore  likely  that  AT  mine  detection  will  dictate  the  low  fre¬ 
quency  requirements  of  the  detection  system.  Since  the  primary 
mine  detection  cue  that  is  exploited  with  the  current  system  is  a 
resonance  of  the  mine,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  AT  mine  problem 
is  a  simple  direct  scaling  of  the  AP  mine  imaging  technique.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  specifically  addressed.  Currently,  the  oper¬ 
ating  band  of  the  system  (100-2000  Hz)  is  dictated  by  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  experimental  model.  Source  response,  ambient  noise, 
and  reverberation  impose  the  low-frequency  limit.  Attenuation 
in  the  soil  surrogate  limits  the  operating  bandwidth  at  high  fre¬ 
quencies. 

A  VS- 1 .6  AT  mine  was  examined  as  a  function  of  burial  depth 
using  a  1-D  scan.  The  results  for  this  are  depicted  in  the  seismo¬ 
grams  shown  in  Fig.  15.  The  seismograms  shown  in  Fig.  15(a) 
have  been  windowed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  Fig.  7.  In 
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Fig.  15.  Windowed  seismograms  of  VS-1.6  AT  mine  at  various  depths, 
measured  in  1  cm  steps  on  a  120  cm  scan,  (a)  Raw  data  and  (b)  forward 
propagating  waves  filtered  out. 

Fig.  15(b),  the  forward  components  of  the  wave  field  have  been 
filtered  out  to  emphasize  the  effects  of  the  mine.  The  ripples 
seen  in  the  no-mine  graph  in  Fig.  15(b)  are  due  to  imperfect  fil¬ 
tering  of  the  incident  wave.  The  root  mean  square  (RMS)  value 
of  each  trace  shown  in  Fig.  15(b)  would  represent  a  pixel  along 
the  centerline  if  an  image  were  formed. 

Although  the  raw  data  covered  the  same  band  as  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  seismograms,  it  was  processed  in  a  slightly  different  way. 
The  measured  transfer  functions  were  convolved  with  a  pulse 
shape  that  had  a  center  frequency  that  was  an  octave  lower  (225 
Hz  as  opposed  to  450  Hz  for  the  AP  mine  scans).  The  experi¬ 
mental  data  used  to  reconstruct  either  pulse  response  are  iden¬ 
tical.  The  difference  is  in  the  postprocessing.  Many  such  pro¬ 
cessing  techniques  could  be  used  simultaneously  to  interrogate 
for  specific  targets  or  burial  depth  ranges.  The  pulse  with  the 
lower  center  frequency  was  chosen  for  the  AT  mine  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  effects  of  the  spectral  components  which  pene¬ 
trated  the  soil  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  interact  with  the  mine. 
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From  data  in  Fig.  15  the  presence  of  the  mine  is  apparent  up 
to  a  burial  depth  of  about  1 1  cm.  Above  the  mine,  an  amplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  incident  wave  can  be  observed  for  2,  4,  and  6  cm 
burial  depths.  Waves  that  have  been  reflected  from  the  mines 
are  clearly  seen  propagating  away  for  these  burial  depths.  The 
strength  of  these  waves  for  the  2  and  4  cm  burial  depths  appears 
to  be  inversely  related  to  the  duration  of  the  localized  motion 
above  the  mine.  This  indicates  that  the  radiation  of  Rayleigh 
waves  constitutes  a  significant  source  of  damping  for  the  mine 
motion.  There  is  also  evidence  of  dispersion  in  the  soil  layer 
above  the  mine.  The  leading  edge  of  the  incident  signal  is  clearly 
delayed  as  it  passes  above  the  mine.  Also,  the  pulse  shape  and 
arrival  time  well  beyond  the  mine  are  quite  different  than  they 
are  at  the  same  location  for  the  no-mine  case. 

IX.  Conclusions 

Detection  of  simulated  and  inert  AP  and  AT  mines  using 
Rayleigh  seismic  waves  and  a  radar-based  noncontact  dis¬ 
placement  sensor  has  been  demonstrated  with  a  laboratory 
experimental  model.  Scenarios  that  mimic  a  variety  of  realistic 
field  conditions  have  been  modeled.  The  system  has  proven  to 
be  effective  in  these  scenarios.  Modeled  conditions  include  the 
presence  of  natural  surface  covering,  buried  clutter,  multiple 
mine  burials,  trenching,  and  deeply  buried  mines.  Experimental 
system  performance  shows  good  agreement  with  published 
data  and  with  analytical  and  numerical  models  of  seismic 
propagation. 
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Abstract — A  three-dimensional  finite-difference  model  for 
elastic  waves  in  the  ground  has  been  developed  and  imple¬ 
mented.  The  model  has  been  created  to  supplement  the 
development  of  a  sensor  that  uses  elastic  waves  to  detect 
buried  land  mines.  The  model  is  used  to  investigate  the 
propagation  characteristics  of  elastic  waves  in  the  ground 
and  to  explore  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  buried 
land  mines.  When  elastic  waves  interact  with  a  buried  mine, 
a  strong  resonance  occurs  at  the  mine  location.  The  reso¬ 
nance  can  be  used  to  enhance  the  mine’s  signature  and  to 
distinguish  the  mine  from  clutter.  Results  presented  in  this 
paper  explain  the  features  of  elastic  wave  propagation  in  the 
ground  and  show  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  both 
an  anti-personnel  mine  and  an  anti-tank  mine. 

Keywords — land  mine,  elastic,  FDTD,  finite-difference 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

With  over  120  million  land  mines  deployed  in  over  60 
countries  of  the  world,  causing  an  estimated  26,000  injuries 
and  deaths  each  year,  the  problem  of  buried  land  mines 
has  gained  strong  public  attention  in  recent  years.  Vari¬ 
ous  methods  to  detect  buried  land  mines  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  and  are  being  investigated.  Recently,  a  sensor  type 
has  been  developed  that  is  mainly  aimed  at  detecting  land 
mines  with  a  low-metal  content,  which  are  almost  invisible 
to  conventional  ground-penetrating  radar  sensors  or  metal 
detectors.  In  this  technique,  buried  land  mines  are  located 
by  synergistically  using  elastic  and  electromagnetic  waves 
[1],  [2].  Elastic  waves  propagating  in  the  ground  interact 
with  a  buried  land  mine  and  cause  the  mine  and  the  sur¬ 
face  above  the  mine  to  vibrate.  An  electromagnetic  radar 
detects  the  vibrations  and,  thus,  locates  the  mine.  To  bet¬ 
ter  understand  the  interaction  of  the  elastic  waves  with  the 
buried  land  mines,  a  numerical  model  has  been  developed 
that  simulates  the  elastic  wave  propagation  in  the  ground. 
In  this  paper,  the  numerical  model  and  its  application  are 
described. 

The  numerical  model  is  based  on  the  finite- difference 
time-domain  (FDTD)  method.  Over  the  years,  various 
finite-difference  schemes  for  elastic  modeling  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  and  have  frequently  been  employed  [3]  -  [7].  The 
finite-difference  model  as  presented  here  uses  a  first-order 
formulation,  first  introduced  by  Madariaga  [8]  and  Virieux 
[9],  [10].  It  incorporates  a  perfectly  matched  layer  absorb- 
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ing  boundary  condition  based  on  the  formulation  by  Chew 

[11]  and  the  well-known  free-surface  boundary  condition 

[12]  -  [15].  For  many  years,  the  FDTD  method  has  been 
applied  to  a  wide  range  of  different  problems  in  the  field  of 
elasticity.  For  example,  recently  it  has  been  used  to  model 
elastic  waves  in  a  bore  hole  environment  [16],  to  simulate 
ultrasonic  waves  in  human  tissue  or  to  compute  elastic  wave 
propagation  in  a  porous  medium  [17],  [18]. 

The  finite-difference  model  that  is  presented  in  this  paper 
has  been  implemented  in  two  and  three  dimensions.  The 
equation  of  motion  and  the  stress-strain  relation,  together 
with  a  constitutive  relation,  form  a  set  of  first-order  partial 
differential  equations  that  completely  describe  the  elastic 
wave  motion  in  a  solid  medium.  Introducing  finite  differ¬ 
ences,  this  set  of  equations  can  be  discretized  and  adapted 
to  the  FDTD  modeling  scheme.  For  the  model,  the  solu¬ 
tion  space  is  discretized  and  a  staggered  finite-difference 
grid  is  introduced.  The  finite-difference  model  has  been 
implemented  in  a  fully  parallel  fashion. 

The  numerical  model  has  been  very  helpful  for  explaining 
and  understanding  the  experimental  results.  The  numeri¬ 
cal  model  bears  several  advantages  over  the  experimental 
model.  With  the  numerical  model,  it  is  possible  to  visu¬ 
alize  the  elastic  wave  motion  within  the  ground,  whereas 
with  the  experimental  model  only  the  wave  fields  on  the 
surface  can  be  observed.  Furthermore,  no  noise  is  present 
in  the  numerical  model,  and  the  material  parameters  can 
be  adjusted  easily. 

In  Sec.  II,  the  theoretical  foundation  of  the  model  will 
be  presented  briefly.  In  Sec.  Ill,  results  obtained  with  the 
model  will  be  described.  First,  the  waves  that  arise  at 
the  surface  are  explained.  Then,  the  interaction  of  elastic 
waves  with  buried  land  mines  is  described  as  a  function  of 
burial  depth  for  both  an  anti-personnel  mine  and  an  anti¬ 
tank  mine. 

II.  THREE-DIMENSIONAL  NUMERICAL 
MODEL 

To  investigate  the  interactions  of  the  elastic  waves 
with  the  buried  mines,  a  three-dimensional  finite-difference 
model  has  been  developed.  In  this  paper,  the  results  of  the 
model  will  be  compared  to  experiments,  which  have  been 
performed  with  mines  buried  in  a  large  sand  tank  [1],  [2]. 
In  these  experiments,  elastic  waves  are  excited  by  an  elec¬ 
trodynamic  transducer  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  waves  propagate  within  the  ground  and  along  its  sur¬ 
face  and  interact  with  the  buried  land  mines. 
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A.  Finite-Difference  Model 

Fig.  1  (a)  shows  the  three-dimensional  finite-difference 
model.  To  reasonably  simplify  the  model,  the  soil  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  linear,  isotropic  and  lossless.  The  surface  of 
the  ground  is  modeled  as  a  free-surface,  and  a  Perfectly 
Matched  Layer  (PML)  terminates  the  solution  space  at  the 
remaining  outer  grid  faces. 


Fig.  1.  Three-dimensional  finite-difference  model;  (a)  lay-out,  (b) 
finite-difference  cell. 


The  elastic  wave  motion  in  solids  is  described  by  a  set 
of  fundamental  partial-differential  equations:  the  equation 
of  motion  relating  the  particle  velocity  vector  and  the  me¬ 
chanic  stress  tensor,  the  strain-velocity  relation  and  the 
elastic  constitutive  relation.  Combining  these  equations,  a 
first-order  system  of  equations  is  obtained  describing  the 
elastic  wave  fields  entirely  in  terms  of  the  particle  velocity 
and  the  mechanic  stress.  In  three  dimensions,  three  un¬ 
known  velocity  components  and  six  unknown  stress  tensor 
components  arise. 

For  the  numerical  finite-difference  model,  the  derivatives 
of  the  partial-differential  equations  are  approximated  by 
central  finite-differences.  The  finite-difference  algorithm 
shall  be  explained  by  deriving  the  update  equations  for  the 
^-component  of  the  particle  velocity,  vx ,  and  for  the  lon¬ 
gitudinal  stress  component,  txx.  Update  equations  for  the 
other  field  components  can  be  derived  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  first-order  system  of  equations  consists  of  nine  lin¬ 
ear  independent  equations  for  the  three  unknown  velocity 
vector  components  vx ,  vy  and  v~ ,  and  the  six  stress  tensor 
components  txx  .  Tyy,  tzz,  ryz,  txz  and  Txy.  The  equations 


can  be  written  out  as 


dvx 
p  dt 

&TXx  d^xy  dT~XZ 

dx  dy  dz 

(1) 

dvy 

p^t 

drxv  dTyy  dryz 

dx  dy  dz 
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dvz 

P  dt 

&TXZ  .  dl~yz  dl~zz 

dx  dy  dz 
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dt 
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dt 
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u  •  xy 

dt 

dvx  dvy 

=  "(ay+aT>’ 
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where  A  and  p,  are  Lame ’s  constants  and  describe  the  stiff¬ 
ness  of  the  isotropic  solid,  and  p  is  the  material  density  of 
the  medium. 

Taking  Eq.  (1)  and  Eq.  (4),  the  update  equations  for 
the  particle  velocity  vx  and  the  longitudinal  stress  txx  are 
derived.  Introducing  finite- differences  in  space  and  time, 
the  partial-differential  equations  are  discretized: 


Vx+0'°\i,j-0.5,k-0.5  —  Vx  0-5  U',j— 0.5,*— 0.5 

P  At 

Tlx  |  i+0.5,j— 0.5,fc— 0.5  -  ^xx  I?— 0-5, j— 0-5, fc— 0-5 

Ax 

,  ^xy  \i,j,k— 0.5  ^xy  \i,j—  1  A— 0-5 

Ay 

,  rrxz\iJ-Q.5,k  ~  7~^-|i,j-Q.5,A;-l 

Az 


(10) 


Tlxt1\i+0-S,j-0-S,k-0.h  -  Tlxx\i+0.5,j-0.5,k-0.5 


(A  +  2  p) 


At 

Vx+°'°\i+l.j- 0.5, k- 0.5  ~  k(r/+°'5|»,i-0.5,A--0.5 

Ax 


+  A 


Vy+0'5\i+0.5,j,k- 0.5  _  Vy+0  5  |  j-|-0.5 ,j-l,Jfc-0.5 
Ay 


A  I/J+0-5|,T0.5J-0.5 ,k  -Vi+0-°\i+o.5,j-0.5,k-l  /11X 
+  A  —  .  (11) 


Here,  the  capital  letters  mark  the  numerical  values  of  the 
field  components  at  the  discrete  locations  in  space  and 
time.  For  example,  Vj+0  5  |jj-o.5,*-o.5  stands  for  the  nu¬ 
merical  value  of  the  particle  velocity  vx  at  ( x,y,z )  = 
(iAx,(j  —  0.5)A y,(k  —  0.5)A,j)  at  time  t  =  (l  +  0.5)At. 
Knowing  Vx~0  5,  Txx,Txy  and  Txz,  Eq.  (10)  can  be  solved 
for  Vx+0  5,  i.  e.,  for  the  particle  velocity  at  the  incremented 
time  t  =  (l  +  0.5)A t: 


V^°%j-0.5,k-0.5  =  Va 


l- 0.5 


At 

i,j- 0.5,k-0.5  H - 
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TL.\i+0.5,j-0.5,k-0.5  ~  2~L|i-0.5,j-0.5,A-0.5 
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Ay 
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Similarly,  TJ+1  is  obtained  from  Eq.  (11): 

Tlt1\i+ 0.5,j-0.5,k-0.5  =  Tlxx\i+ 0.5J-0.5,k-0.5  +  At- 
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In  the  same  manner,  discrete  update  equations  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  all  field  components  [10]. 

The  discretization  leads  to  the  characteristic  finite- 
difference  grid.  The  discrete  grid  is  distributed  over  the 
entire  solution  space,  and  the  elastic  field  values  are  calcu¬ 
lated  only  at  the  discrete  grid  nodes.  The  finite-difference 
grid  can  be  thought  of  as  being  comprised  of  basis  cells. 
One  of  these  basis  cells  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  (b).  Note  that, 
due  to  the  central  finite-difference  approximation,  the  field 
components  are  not  known  at  the  same  points  in  space  and 
time.  The  grid  is  laid  out  such  that  each  field  component 
is  surrounded  by  the  field  components  it  is  dependent  on. 

When  implementing  the  finite-difference  scheme,  bound¬ 
ary  conditions  have  to  be  treated  in  a  special  manner. 
Three  different  kinds  of  boundaries  arise:  the  source,  in¬ 
ternal  boundaries  (i.  e.,  boundaries  within  the  medium 
marked  by  a  change  in  material  properties),  and  external 
boundaries  (i.  e.,  the  outer  grid  faces). 

In  the  experimental  model,  an  electrodynamic  trans¬ 
ducer  placed  on  the  surface  launches  the  elastic  waves.  The 
transducer  foot  has  the  shape  of  a  bar.  In  the  numerical 
model,  the  transducer  is  emulated  by  exciting  the  particle 
velocity  component  normal  to  the  surface,  vz,  throughout 
an  area  equivalent  to  the  area  covered  by  the  foot.  The 
motion  of  the  transducer  foot  has  been  measured  using 
accelerometers  and  resembles  closely  the  shape  of  a  differ¬ 
entiated  Gaussian  pulse. 

The  conditions  at  internal  boundaries,  i.  e.,  at  the  in¬ 
terfaces  between  different  media,  are  usually  satisfied  im¬ 
plicitly.  However,  to  ensure  numerical  stability,  the  ma¬ 
terial  properties  have  to  be  averaged  for  components  on 
the  boundary.  While  the  material  density  p,  appearing  in 
the  equation  of  motion,  is  averaged  directly,  the  inverse  of 
Lame’s  constants,  A  and  p  from  the  stress-strain  relation, 
must  be  averaged.  A  detailed  study  describing  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  averaging  can  be  found  in  [19]. 

Six  external  boundaries  arise  at  the  six  outer  grid  faces. 
On  its  upper  face,  the  half-space  is  bounded  by  a  free  sur¬ 
face.  Due  to  the  continuity  of  normal  stress,  the  normal 
stress  components  vanish  at  a  free  surface.  In  order  to 


satisfy  this  condition,  an  extra  row  must  be  inserted  into 
the  finite-difference  grid  one  step  beyond  the  free-surface 
boundary.  In  order  to  model  the  infinite  half-space,  all 
waves  that  are  reaching  the  remaining  outer  grid  edges 
must  be  perfectly  transmitted  and  absorbed.  The  bound¬ 
ary  condition  that  does  this  most  accurately  is  the  Per¬ 
fectly  Matched  Layer  boundary  condition,  first  introduced 
by  Berenger  [20]  and  adapted  to  elastodynamics  by  Chew 
and  Liu  [11].  Here,  a  non-physical  splitting  of  the  wave 
fields  allows  the  introduction  of  a  lossy  boundary  layer  that 
is  perfectly  matched  to  the  solution  space.  In  continuous 
space,  it  has  been  shown  that  an  arbitrarily  polarized  wave 
incident  on  this  PML  is  perfectly  transmitted.  In  the  PML, 
the  wave  experiences  the  exact  same  phase  velocity  and 
wave  impedance  as  in  the  solution  space,  while  rapidly  de¬ 
caying  along  the  axis  normal  to  the  PML-medium  interface. 
In  discrete  space,  however,  the  PML  will  not  be  matched 
perfectly  to  the  solution  space.  To  keep  reflections  at  the 
interface  small,  a  tapered  loss  profile  is  chosen  for  the  PML. 
For  all  results  presented  in  this  paper,  a  thickness  of  ten 
cells  for  the  PML  has  been  assumed. 

B.  Parallelization 

The  finite-difference  model  has  been  implemented  in  a 
fully  parallel  fashion.  When  implemented  on  a  parallel 
computer,  the  three-dimensional  finite-difference  grid  is  di¬ 
vided  into  several  sub-grids,  and  each  sub-grid  is  assigned 
to  one  processor  of  the  parallel  machine.  The  processors 
compute  the  wave  fields  on  their  sub-grids  and  share  only 
the  field  values  on  the  common  interfaces  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  finite-difference  model  has  been  implemented 
to  run  both  on  a  Cray  T3E  supercomputer  with  544  pro¬ 
cessors  (located  at  the  ERDC  Massively  Shared  Resource 
Center  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.)  and  on  a  PC  computer  cluster 
located  at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  The  PC 
cluster  contains  50  Pentium  III  processors  and  6  GBytes  of 
memory. 

III.  INTERACTION  OF  ELASTIC  WAVES  WITH 
BURIED  LAND  MINES 

In  laboratory  experiments,  inert  land  mines  are  buried 
in  a  large  sand-filled  tank.  Elastic  waves  are  excited,  and 
the  displacement  of  the  surface  above  the  mine  is  mea¬ 
sured  using  a  radar  system.  To  analyze  the  experimental 
results,  the  experiments  are  duplicated  with  the  numerical 
model.  In  this  section,  results  obtained  with  the  numer¬ 
ical  model  are  presented.  First,  the  numerical  model  is 
used  to  explore  the  propagation  of  the  elastic  waves  along 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Second,  the  interaction  of  elas¬ 
tic  waves  with  buried  anti-personnel  and  anti-tank  mines 
is  computed  numerically  and  the  results  are  compared  to 
experimental  observations. 

For  the  numerical  model,  the  soil  is  assumed  to  be  linear, 
isotropic  and  lossless.  In  that  case,  the  elastic  properties  of 
the  soil  can  be  completely  described  by  three  independent 
parameters:  the  material  density,  the  shear  wave  speed, 
and  the  pressure  wave  speed.  In  order  to  model  the  soil  and 
its  behavior  accurately  within  the  numerical  model,  these 
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parameters  have  been  measured  as  a  function  of  depth  in 
the  sand  tank  in  which  the  experiments  are  conducted. 

The  wave  speeds  in  the  ground  have  been  estimated  by 
burying  a  vertical  array  of  accelerometers.  By  using  the 
accelerometers  and  displacing  the  transducer,  the  arrival 
times  of  the  wave  fronts  as  a  function  of  depth  and  distance 
are  determined.  From  the  arrival  times,  the  wave  speeds 
of  the  different  waves  in  the  ground  can  be  estimated. 

The  material  density,  the  pressure  wave  speed  and  the 
shear  wave  speed  as  a  function  of  depth  are  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
All  three  quantities  have  been  found  to  be  depth  depen¬ 
dent.  The  material  density  has  a  value  of  roughly  1420 
kg/m3  at  the  surface  and  increases  to  about  1670  kg/m3  at 
a  depth  of  half  a  meter.  The  variation  in  the  material  den¬ 
sity  is  due  to  changes  in  the  water  content  within  the  soil. 
At  the  surface,  the  sand  is  fairly  dry.  Within  the  ground, 
the  water  content  increases  steadily,  until  the  water  table 
is  reached  at  a  depth  of  about  half  a  meter.  The  pres¬ 
sure  wave  speed  and  the  shear  wave  speed  both  also  vary 
with  depth.  At  the  surface,  a  layer  with  fairly  slow  wave 
speeds  exists.  Beyond  this  layer,  the  pressure  wave  speed 
and  the  shear  wave  speed  increase  rapidly.  At  a  depth  of 
half  a  meter,  the  pressure  wave  speed  and  the  shear  wave 
speed  have  values  of  210  m/s  and  130  m/s,  respectively.1 
The  depth  variation  of  the  wave  speeds  is  influenced  by 
several  mechanisms.  The  cohesion  between  the  grains  of 
the  sand,  for  example,  is  affected  by  the  water  content,  be¬ 
cause  the  water  binds  the  grains  of  the  sand.  The  cohesion 
is  also  altered  by  the  pressure  within  the  ground,  which, 
due  to  gravity,  increases  with  depth.  The  increase  in  the 
cohesion  will  cause  an  increase  in  the  wave  speeds.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  increase  in  the  material  density  with  depth 
would,  if  the  stiffness  was  constant,  reduce  the  wave  speeds 
(see  also  [21]).  It  must  be  noted  that,  although  the  mea¬ 
sured  depth  profiles  are  fairly  good  approximations  of  the 
actual  depth  profiles  in  the  soil,  they  are  only  approxima¬ 
tions  and  the  actual  depth  profile  might  be  more  complex. 
The  material  properties  of  all  other  materials  used  in  the 
following  are  summarized  in  Table  I. 


TABLE  I 

Parameters  used  for  finite-difference  simulation. 


Shear  Wave 
Speed 
cs  [m/s] 

Pressure  Wave 
Speed 
cp  [m/s] 

Material 

Density 

P  [kg/m3] 

Plastic 

1100 

2700 

1200 

Air 

0 

330 

1.3 

Rubber 

500 

800 

1000 

For  the  results  that  are  presented  in  this  paper,  the  spac¬ 
ing  between  the  nodes  of  the  discrete  finite-difference  grid 
is  chosen  to  be  Ax  =  Ay  =  A z  =  0.5  cm;  the  time  step  is 

1The  material  properties  are  measured  only  to  a  depth  of  half  a 
meter  and  are  assumed  to  be  constant  deeper  in  the  ground.  This 
is  a  vague  assumption  and  probably  not  true  within  the  water  table, 
but  is  justifiable,  because,  within  the  frequency  range  of  interest,  the 
variation  of  the  material  properties  deeper  in  the  ground  will  not  have 
a  significant  impact  onto  the  wave  propagation  at  and  close  to  the 
surface. 


Depth  [cm] 

Fig.  2.  Variation  of  the  material  properties  with  depth. 

At  =  1.06  ys  and,  thus,  fulfills  the  Courant  condition  (the 
necessary  condition  for  stability  of  the  finite-difference  al¬ 
gorithm).  The  excitation  has  the  shape  of  a  differentiated 
Gaussian  pulse  with  a  center  frequency  of  450  Hz  and  re¬ 
sembles  closely  the  shape  of  the  excitation  in  the  experi¬ 
ment. 

A.  Surface  Waves 

Using  the  numerical  model,  the  elastic  wave  fields  in  the 
ground  are  computed.  The  simulation  space  spans  a  surface 
area  of  1.67  m  by  0.8  m,  with  a  depth  of  0.6  m.  Fig.  3  shows 
waterfall  graphs  of  the  vertical  particle  displacement  at  the 
surface  as  measured  experimentally  and  as  determined  nu¬ 
merically.  In  these  graphs,  the  displacement  at  a  number 
of  points  along  a  line  on  the  surface  is  plotted  as  a  function 
of  time  and  offset  by  the  distance  from  the  source.  The 
source  is  located  at  x  =  0  rn.  Due  to  the  fact  that  distance 
is  plotted  vs.  time,  the  slopes  of  the  traveling  waves  in  the 
graph  indicate  the  wave  speeds.  Thus,  by  determining  the 
slope,  the  different  wave  types  can  be  distinguished. 

Both  in  the  experiment  and  in  the  numerical  model, 
three  types  of  waves  are  seen  to  propagate,  indicated  by 
LS,  S  and  R  in  Fig.  3.  The  fastest  wave  of  the  three 
(LS)  decays  quickly.  Its  speed  is  determined  to  be  ap¬ 
proximately  180  m/s.  The  second-fastest  wave  (S)  has  a 
speed  of  roughly  120  m/s  and  is  fairly  weak  on  the  surface. 
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The  slowest  wave  (R),  on  the  other  hand,  barely  decays, 
indicating  that  its  energy  is  confined  to  the  surface.  This 
wave  corresponds  to  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave.  From  the 
graph,  the  average  speed  of  the  Rayleigh  wave  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  approximately  80  m/s.  Clearly,  the  Rayleigh 
wave  is  dispersed  as  it  propagates,  an  effect  caused  by  the 
soil  being  inhomogeneous.  The  agreement  of  experiment 
and  numerical  simulation  is  fairly  good.  The  authors  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  differences  are  mostly  due  to  inaccuracies  in 
the  depth  profile  of  the  material  properties  that  is  used  for 
the  numerical  model  and  to  non-linear  effects  occurring  in 
the  sand.  The  non-linearities  dampen  the  high-frequency 
components  and,  in  this  way,  cause  the  pulse  to  broaden 
and  to  change  in  shape.  By  decreasing  the  amplitude  of 
the  excitation  in  the  experiment,  the  agreement  of  experi¬ 
ment  and  numerical  simulation  can  be  improved.  However, 
the  signal-to-noise  ratio  of  the  radar  output  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  also  decrease  and,  thus,  the  noise  content  of  the 
data  will  increase.  Thus  far,  the  non-linear  effects  are  not 
incorporated  into  the  numerical  model. 


Fig.  3.  Waterfall  graphs  of  the  vertical  particle  displacement  on  the 
surface  according  to  (a)  experiment  and  (b)  numerical  simulation. 


The  origin  of  the  waves  that  are  visible  in  Fig.  3  becomes 
clear,  if  the  particle  displacement  beneath  the  surface  is  an¬ 
alyzed.  Fig.  4  shows  the  vertical  particle  displacement  on 
the  surface  and  on  a  cross  section  through  the  ground  as 
computed  with  the  numerical  model.  Pseudo-color  plots 
are  used  to  represent  the  wave  fields,  with  a  logarithmic 
scale  ranging  from  red  (0  dB)  to  blue  (-50  dB).  The  wave 
fields  are  shown  at  two  instants  in  time,  Ti  and  T2,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  vertical  lines  in  Fig.  3  (b).  The  source  is 
located  on  the  surface,  to  the  left  of  the  plot.  The  top  edge 
of  the  cross  section  coincides  with  the  surface.  At  Ti,  a 
Rayleigh  surface  wave  (R),  a  shear  wave  (S)  and  a  pressure 
wave  (P)  are  seen  to  propagate.  On  the  cross  section,  an 
additional  surface  wave  (LS)  is  observed.  This  surface  wave 
travels  along  the  surface  with  a  wave  speed  faster  than  the 
shear  wave,  but  slower  than  the  pressure  wave.  Because 


Fig.  4.  Normal  particle  displacement  on  the  surface  (top)  and  on 
a  cross  section  through  the  ground  (bottom).  Ti  and  T2  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  vertical  lines  in  Fig.  3  (b). 


it  is  faster  than  the  shear  wave,  the  surface  wave  couples 
into  a  plane  shear  wave  and,  therefore,  “leaks”  energy  into 
the  ground.  Due  to  these  coupling  effects,  the  surface  wave 
decays  rapidly  in  its  propagation  direction.  A  wave  of  this 
type  is  commonly  called  a  leaky  surface  wave.  On  the  sur¬ 
face  plane,  the  leaky  surface  wave  is  clearly  visible  ahead 
of  the  other  waves,  whereas  the  pressure  wave  is  not  rec¬ 
ognizable  on  the  50  dB  scale  used.  This  suggests  that  the 
fast  wave  that  has  been  observed  in  Fig.  3  in  both  exper¬ 
iment  and  numerical  simulation  corresponds  to  the  leaky 
surface  wave.  At  a  later  time,  at  To,  the  waves  have  propa¬ 
gated  farther.  The  leaky  surface  wave  has  mainly  decayed, 
and  the  pressure  wave  has  left  the  range  of  the  plot.  Due 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  shear  wave  speed  beyond  the 
surface  layer,  a  portion  of  the  shear  wave  is  refracted  back 
towards  the  surface.  A  guided  shear  wave  arises,  and  it 
is  this  guided  shear  wave  that  is  the  second-fastest  wave 
on  the  surface  in  Fig.  3.  The  guided  shear  wave  is  faster 
than  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave,  but  propagates  at  a  slower 
speed  than  the  shear  wave  within  the  ground. 
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In  Fig.  5,  the  particle  motion  due  to  the  waves  on  the 
surface  is  analyzed.  The  particle  displacement  is  plotted 
at  one  point  on  the  surface  (60  cm  from  the  source)  as  a 
function  of  time.  Two  hodograms  are  shown  beneath  the 
graph.  In  these  hodograms,  the  vertical  displacement  is 
plotted  versus  the  horizontal  displacement  and,  thus,  the 
actual  particle  motion  is  traced.  The  hodogram  on  the  left 
describes  the  leaky  surface  wave,  the  hodogram  on  the  right 
corresponds  to  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave.  When  looking 
at  the  direction  of  the  particle  motion,  it  is  evident  that 
the  leaky  surface  wave  describes  a  prograde  (clockwise)  mo¬ 
tion,  whereas  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave  causes  a  retrograde 
(counterclockwise)  motion.  The  prograde  particle  motion 
is  caused  by  the  vertical  displacement  being  ahead  in  phase 
of  the  horizontal  displacement.  The  retrograde  motion,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  due  to  the  vertical  displacement  lagging 
behind  in  phase.  The  guided  shear  wave,  which  arrives  just 
ahead  of  the  Rayleigh  wave,  has  a  predominantly  vertical 
particle  motion. 


Fig.  5.  Top:  particle  motion  on  the  surface  at  a  distance  of  60  cm 
from  the  source  as  a  function  of  time.  Bottom:  vertical  vs.  hori¬ 
zontal  displacement  for  the  leaky  surface  wave  and  the  Rayleigh 
surface  wave. 

The  leaky  surface  wave  described  above  has  also  been 
observed  by  various  other  authors.  For  example,  Roth  et 
al.  noticed  a  rapidly  decaying  seismic  surface  wave  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  with  a  very  high  Poisson  ratio  that  had  a  phase 
velocity  larger  than  the  Rayleigh  wave,  but  smaller  than 
the  pressure  wave  [22],  Smith  et  al.  identified  prograde 
and  retrograde  surface  wave  modes  in  a  geologic  study  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  [23] .  And  Glass 
and  Maradudin  found  a  leaky  surface  wave  to  exist  in  the 
flat-surface  limit  of  a  corrugated  crystal  surface  [24] .  A  de¬ 
tailed  theoretical  derivation  of  the  leaky  surface  wave  can 
be  found  in  [25]. 

B.  Interaction  with  Buried  Land  Mines 

To  investigate  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a 
buried  anti-personnel  mine,  a  very  simple  model  is  used 


to  approximate  the  mine’s  structure  within  the  numerical 
model.  Fig.  6  shows  the  simple  mine  model,  together  with 
a  simplified  cross  sectional  drawing  and  a  photograph  of  a 
TS-50  anti-personnel  mine.  The  simple  mine  model  con¬ 
sists  of  a  large  chamber  containing  plastic  explosives,  and  a 
small  air-filled  chamber.  In  the  cubic  finite-difference  grid, 
the  cylindrical  shape  of  the  mine  is  approximated  by  cubes, 
leading  to  the  stair-case  form  evident  in  Fig.  6.  The  air- 
filled  chamber  is  inserted  into  the  model  to  approximate 
the  structure  of  the  TS-50  mine.  A  real  land  mine  has  a 
fairly  complex  structure,  containing  explosives,  a  trigger 
mechanism  and  several  chambers. 


Fig.  6.  Simple  model  for  the  TS-50  anti-personnel  mine;  cross- 
sectional  drawing  and  photograph  of  a  real  TS-50  mine. 


With  the  numerical  model,  the  wave  fields  are  computed 
throughout  a  solution  space  with  a  surface  area  of  1.67  m 
by  0.8  m  and  a  depth  of  0.4  m.  Both  in  experiments  and 
numerical  simulations,  the  mine  is  placed  at  a  distance  of 
97  cm  from  the  source.  The  mine-wave  interaction  is  in¬ 
vestigated  as  a  function  of  burial  depth. 

Fig.  7  shows  pseudo-color  plots  of  the  vertical  particle 
displacement  on  the  surface  plane  (top)  and  on  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  through  the  ground  (bottom).  The  color  scale  ranges 
from  red  (0  dB)  to  blue  (-50  dB).  The  wave  fields  are  shown 
at  four  instants  in  time.  The  mine  is  placed  2  cm  beneath 
the  surface.  At  Ti,  the  guided  shear  wave  (S)  just  hits 
the  mine.  On  the  cross  section,  the  shear  wave  (S)  and 
the  Rayleigh  wave  (R)  are  seen.  The  leaky  surface  wave 
is  faintly  visible  on  the  surface  plane  (LS).  The  pressure 
wave  has  already  left  the  range  of  the  plot.  At  T2,  the 
Rayleigh  wave  hits  the  mine.  Scattered  cylindrical  wave 
fronts  appear,  which  are  induced  by  the  incident  guided 
shear  wave.  At  T3,  scattered  waves  from  both  the  guided 
shear  wave  and  the  Rayleigh  wave  are  visible.  The  leading 
wave  fronts  are  reflections  from  the  incident  guided  shear 
wave.  The  strong  waves  that  follow  are  reflections  from  the 
Rayleigh  wave.  At  T4,  resonant  oscillations  are  visible  at 
the  location  of  the  buried  mine.  In  cylindrical  wave  fronts, 
energy  is  radiated  out.  It  appears  that  the  resonant  oscil¬ 
lations  are  confined  to  the  thin  soil  layer  above  the  mine. 
Due  to  these  oscillations,  the  mine  location  can  be  clearly 
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Fig.  7.  Interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  anti-personnel  mine; 
pseudo  color  plots  of  the  normal  particle  displacement  on  the 
surface  (top)  and  on  a  cross  section  through  the  ground  (bottom) 
at  four  instants  in  time. 


identified  on  the  surface. 

To  compare  numerical  to  experimental  results,  the  ver¬ 
tical  surface  displacement  is  plotted  in  a  set  of  waterfall 
graphs.  Fig.  8  shows  these  waterfall  graphs  for  (a)  exper¬ 


imental  and  (b)  numerical  results.  Mines  at  four  different 
depths  are  considered,  at  1  cm,  2  cm,  3  cm,  and  6  cm 
(from  left  to  right).  The  vertical  displacement  is  plotted 
as  a  function  of  time  and  vertically  offset  by  the  distance 
from  the  source.  The  mine,  indicated  by  the  gray  shading, 
is  located  at  a  distance  of  97  cm  from  the  source.  For  the 
mine  at  1  cm,  strong  oscillations  are  visible  at  the  mine 
location.  In  the  experiment,  the  amplitude  of  the  oscilla¬ 
tions  appears  larger,  but  the  oscillations  decay  faster  than 
in  the  numerical  simulation.  For  the  mines  at  2  and  3  cm, 
the  oscillations  are  weaker,  but  still  clearly  visible.  For  the 
mine  at  6  cm,  the  oscillations  are  very  weak  and  cannot  be 
seen  on  this  graph.  However,  by  applying  signal  processing 
techniques  the  effects  of  the  mine  can  be  enhanced,  making 
it  easier  to  locate  the  buried  mine  [2] . 

The  agreement  between  the  numerical  and  experimental 
results  is  surprisingly  good  considering  the  uncertainties  of 
the  material  parameters  for  the  ground  in  the  experimental 
model  and  the  simplifications  made  in  the  numerical  model. 
For  the  numerical  model,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  oscilla¬ 
tions  at  the  mine  location  are  caused  by  the  incident  waves 
coupling  into  flexural  waves  in  the  thin  soil  layer  above  the 
mine  [26].  These  flexural  waves  are  confined  to  the  thin 
layer  and  form  a  standing  wave  pattern,  giving  rise  to  the 
resonant  oscillations.  As  the  burial  depth  of  the  mine  is 
increased,  the  soil  layer  becomes  thicker,  causing  the  flexu¬ 
ral  waves  to  be  dampened,  because  more  energy  is  radiated 
out.  The  resonance  in  the  experimental  results  has  a  more 
complex  shape.  In  the  experimental  model,  the  resonance 
is  strongly  influenced  by  the  resonant  behavior  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  buried  mine.  A  TS-50  mine  has  several  chambers,  it 
has  a  flexible  case  that  can  support  both  flexural  and  lon¬ 
gitudinal  waves,  and  it  contains  springs  that  can  also  give 
rise  to  resonances.  Furthermore,  the  soil  above  the  mine 
might  act  in  a  strongly  non-linear  way,  thus  altering  the 
shape  of  the  resonance. 

To  compare  the  interaction  of  the  elastic  waves  with  a 
buried  mine  to,  for  example,  the  interaction  with  a  buried 
rock,  a  solid  body  is  inserted  into  the  numerical  model. 
The  body  has  a  spherical  shape  and  a  diameter  of  8  cm. 
Its  properties  are  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  the  ones  of 
plastic  (see  Table  I).  The  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  9,  for 
the  same  depths  as  previously  for  the  buried  mine.  When 
the  incident  waves  interact  with  the  solid  sphere,  reflec¬ 
tions  occur  which  have  about  the  same  strength  and  shape 
as  the  reflections  that  have  been  observed  for  the  buried 
anti-personnel  mine.  However,  no  continuous  oscillations 
are  visible  at  the  location  of  the  sphere,  thus  clearly  distin¬ 
guishing  the  solid  body  from  the  buried  mine.  Very  similar 
results  have  also  been  observed  experimentally. 

Next,  the  interaction  with  a  large  anti-tank  mine  is  to 
be  analyzed.  Fig.  10  shows  the  simple  model  for  the  anti¬ 
tank  mine  used  in  the  numerical  simulation  as  well  as  a 
photograph  of  a  VS  1.6  mine.  The  mine  has  a  diameter 
of  about  23  cm  and,  thus,  is  substantially  larger  than  the 
anti-personnel  mine.  The  simple  mine  model  contains  three 
parts:  a  large  plastic  body,  an  air-filled  chamber,  and  a 
rubber  plate  simulating  the  pressure  plate  of  the  mine. 
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Fig.  8.  (a)  Experimental  results  for  a  buried  TS-50  anti-personnel  mine  and  (b)  numerical  results  for  a  simple  anti-personnel  mine  model; 

waterfall  graphs  of  the  vertical  particle  displacement  on  the  surface.  Land  mine  buried  at  1  cm,  2  cm,  3  cm,  and  6  cm  (from  left  to  right). 


Fig.  11  shows  the  results  according  to  experimental  mea¬ 
surements  and  numerical  simulations.  The  center  of  the 
mine  is  placed  at  a  distance  of  77  cm  from  the  source.  The 
location  of  the  mine  is  indicated  by  the  gray  shading.  The 
mines  are  buried  at  four  depths:  at  2  cm,  4  cm,  6  cm  and 
10  cm  (from  left  to  right).  For  the  mine  at  2  cm  and  4  cm, 
the  interaction  with  the  elastic  waves  is  strong.  At  the 
mine  location,  a  complex  pattern  of  waves  traveling  back 
and  forth  above  the  mine  is  visible.  This  can  be  explained 
by  using  the  argument  given  before  to  interpret  the  oscil¬ 


lations  observed  for  an  anti-personnel  mine.  The  incident 
wave  partially  couples  into  flexural  waves  in  the  thin  soil 
layer  above  the  mine.  For  the  anti-personnel  mine,  these 
flexural  waves  form  a  standing  wave  pattern.  For  the  larger 
anti-tank  mine,  however,  the  flexural  waves  propagate  in 
the  thin  layer,  are  reflected  at  the  edge  of  the  mine,  propa¬ 
gate  back,  are  again  reflected  at  the  other  edge  of  the  mine, 
and  so  forth.  Due  to  the  large  size  of  the  anti-tank  mine, 
the  waves  do  not  form  standing  waves,  but  are  propagating 
back  and  forth  above  the  mine.  For  the  anti-tank  mine  at 
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Fig.  9.  Numerical  results  for  a  buried  rock;  waterfall  graphs  of  the  vertical  particle  displacement  on  the  surface.  Rock  buried  at  1  cm,  2  cm, 
3  cm,  and  6  cm  (from  left  to  right). 
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Fig.  10.  Simple  model  for  the  VS  1.6  anti-tank  mine;  schematic 
picture  of  the  model  and  photograph  of  a  VS  1.6  mine. 

2  cm,  the  flexural  waves  are  almost  completely  reflected  at 
the  edges  of  the  mine  and  are  confined  to  the  soil  layer.  For 
the  mine  at  4  cm,  more  energy  leaks  out  of  the  thin  layer 
and  is  radiated  away.  And  for  the  mine  at  6  cm,  the  waves 
are  reflected  only  very  weakly  at  the  mine’s  edges.  For  the 
mine  at  10  cm,  barely  any  interaction  of  the  incident  waves 
with  the  buried  mine  is  visible.  The  results  of  experimental 
measurements  and  numerical  simulations  are  in  fairly  good 
agreement.  For  the  numerical  results,  the  waves  above  the 
mine  seem  to  travel  faster.  This  may  be  due  to  the  depth 
profile  for  the  shear  wave  speed  being  especially  inaccurate 
close  to  the  surface,  and  to  the  sand  behaving  in  a  strongly 
non-linear  way  at  the  surface.  However,  although  the  mine 
model  is  very  simple,  the  same  qualitative  behavior  for  the 
interaction  of  the  elastic  waves  with  the  buried  mine  is  ob¬ 
served. 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

A  three-dimensional  finite-difference  model  for  elastic 
waves  in  the  ground  has  been  developed  and  implemented 
in  a  fully  parallel  fashion.  The  model  has  been  used  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  buried  land 


mines.  The  results  that  are  presented  in  this  paper  de¬ 
scribe  the  propagation  of  elastic  waves  along  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  buried 
land  mines.  All  numerical  results  are  compared  to  exper¬ 
imental  results.  During  the  study  of  elastic  surface  wave 
propagation,  a  leaky  surface  wave  has  been  observed  at  the 
surface.  Contrary  to  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave,  the  leaky 
surface  wave  describes  a  prograde  particle  motion  at  the 
surface  and  decays  fairly  quickly.  When  elastic  waves  in¬ 
teract  with  a  buried  mine,  oscillations  occur  that  clearly 
distinguish  the  mine  from  its  surroundings.  For  an  anti¬ 
personnel  mine,  a  resonance  is  visible  at  the  mine  location 
that,  for  the  numerical  model,  can  be  attributed  to  flexu¬ 
ral  waves  forming  a  standing  wave  pattern  in  the  soil  layer 
above  the  mine.  For  an  anti-tank  mine,  rather  than  form¬ 
ing  standing  waves,  the  flexural  waves  propagate  back  and 
forth  in  the  soil  layer  above  the  mine.  The  numerical  model 
and  the  experimental  model  qualitatively  exhibit  the  same 
behavior. 
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Abstract 

In  this  paper,  the  stability  behavior  of  the  first-order  finite-difference  time-domain  algorithm  for  elastodynamics  at 
the  interface  between  two  different  materials  is  investigated.  A  necessary  condition  for  stability  is  established,  which, 
dependent  on  the  material  properties  of  the  two  media,  might  be  more  restrictive  than  the  well-known  Courant  condition. 
It  is  shown  that  this  more  restrictive  stability  condition  can  be  avoided  if  the  material  properties  are  averaged  on  the 
boundary. 
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I.  Introduction 

For  many  years  now,  the  finite-difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  method  has  been  applied  to  a  wide 
range  of  different  problems  in  various  fields.  Advances  in  computer  technology  have  made  it  possible  to 
handle  increasingly  more  complex  problems,  thus  drastically  enhancing  the  versatility  and  potentiality 
of  the  FDTD  method.  In  elastodynamics,  the  FDTD  was  introduced  in  the  late  1960’s,  and  due  to 
its  accurate  results  and  its  algorithmic  simplicity  it  fast  gained  popularity  [1]  -  [3].  Throughout  the 
years,  various  elastic  finite-difference  schemes  have  been  proposed,  and  the  theoretical  foundations  of 
the  algorithm  have  been  a  topic  of  continuous  research  ever  since. 

A  significant  question  that  must  be  considered  when  applying  a  numerical  algorithm  is  the  question 
of  stability  of  the  algorithm.  The  stability  of  difference  equations  in  general  and  the  finite-difference 
algorithm  in  particular  has  been  investigated  in  much  detail  [4]  -  [14].  Various  aspects  of  the  stability 
of  the  FDTD  algorithm  and  its  different  schemes  have  been  explored,  and  the  mathematical  tools  to 
analyze  the  algorithmic  stability  are  well-established.  In  this  paper,  the  stability  of  the  first-order 
finite-difference  formulation  at  an  interface  between  two  different  materials  is  investigated. 
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The  first-order  elastic  finite-difference  formulation  was  introduced  by  Madariaga  [15]  and  Virieux 
[16],  [17].  Contrary  to  the  second-order  scheme,  which  is  based  on  the  elastic  wave  equation,  the  first- 
order  formulation  uses  a  set  of  first-order  partial  differential  equations,  consisting  of  the  equation  of 
motion ,  the  strain-velocity  relation  and  the  elastic  constitutive  relation.  A  staggered  numerical  grid  is 
introduced  in  which  the  field  components  are  not  known  at  the  same  points  in  space  and  time.  Within 
the  first-order  FDTD  algorithm,  internal  boundaries,  i.  e.,  boundaries  between  different  materials, 
are  satisfied  implicitly.  The  finite-difference  algorithm  is  usually  stable,  if  the  Courant  condition  is 
satisfied.  However,  if  media  with  greatly  different  material  properties  are  considered,  the  algorithm 
turns  out  to  be  unstable  at  the  interface  and  a  more  restrictive  condition  for  stability  arises.  In  this 
paper,  this  stability  behavior  is  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  difference  in  material  properties  between  the 
two  adjacent  materials.  A  longitudinal  wave  normally  incident  onto  a  material  interface  is  considered. 
The  matrix  method  is  employed,  and  a  necessary  condition  for  stability  is  established.  It  is  shown 
that,  if  the  material  parameters  are  averaged  properly  on  the  boundary,  the  Courant  condition  poses 
a  necessary  condition  for  stability,  and  no  further  restrictions  on  the  stability  condition  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  material  interface  arise. 

To  establish  the  stability  condition,  some  well-known  mathematical  theorems  and  procedures  are 
utilized  in  this  paper.  The  matrix  method  in  conjunction  with  Gershgorin’s  Circle  theorem  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  employed  and  is  well-documented  (see  [4],  [8],  [10]).  For  example,  Ilan  and  Loewenthal 
used  a  fairly  similar  procedure  as  presented  in  this  paper  to  analyze  the  stability  of  the  second-order 
finite-difference  formulation  incorporating  a  free-surface  boundary  condition  [9].  This  paper,  although 
similar  in  its  mathematical  foundations,  explores  a  quite  different  aspect  by  addressing  the  stability  of 
the  first-order  scheme  at  a  material  interface. 

This  paper  is  structured  as  follows.  First,  a  theoretical  analysis  is  provided  which  indicates  that  a 
more  restrictive  stability  condition  arises  at  a  material  interface.  Second,  it  is  shown  that  this  more 
restrictive  condition  can  be  avoided  by  averaging  the  material  parameters  on  the  interface.  Third,  the 
theoretical  results  are  verified  by  numerical  results.  Finally,  in  an  appendix,  the  averaging  procedure 
is  derived  and  explained. 


II.  Stability  Analysis:  Theory 

The  fundamental  condition  for  stability  of  the  finite-difference  algorithm,  i.  e.,  the  condition  that 
relates  the  size  of  the  time  increment  to  the  spacing  of  the  discrete  nodes  in  the  FDTD  grid  and  that 
must  be  fulfilled  for  the  finite-difference  algorithm  to  be  stable,  is  the  Courant  condition  [18].  The 
Courant  condition  states  that  the  physical  wave  speed  of  a  propagating  wave  must  not  exceed  the 
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velocity  by  which  information  can  travel  in  the  discrete  grid.  Mathematically,  for  a  space  step  of  size 
A/,  the  Courant  condition  in  an  n-dimensional  grid  is 

At  1 

a  j  (‘"niax  A  ~~J=-  (1) 

A  l  yjn 

Here,  At  denotes  the  time  step,  and  cmax  is  the  maximum  wave  speed  occurring  in  the  solution  space. 
If  an  infinite  homogeneous  medium  is  considered,  the  Courant  condition  poses  a  necessary  as  well  as 
a  sufficient  condition  for  stability  [4],  [6],  [8],  [10]. 

In  this  section,  a  necessary  condition  for  stability  for  the  finite-difference  algorithm  in  the  presence 
of  an  interface  between  two  differing  materials  is  derived.  It  is  shown  that  this  condition  might, 
dependent  on  the  ratio  of  the  two  materials,  pose  a  more  restrictive  condition  on  stability  than  the 
Courant  condition.  The  analysis  presented  here  is  performed  for  a  longitudinal  wave  being  normally 
incident  onto  a  material  interface.  Results  for  a  transverse  wave,  however,  can  be  obtained  in  an 
analogous  way. 


A.  1-D  Longitudinal  Wave  Incident  onto  a  Material  Interface 

The  stability  behavior  of  a  1-D  finite-difference  grid  for  a  longitudinal  wave  normally  incident  onto  a 
material  interface  is  to  be  investigated.  The  propagation  direction  coincides  with  the  T-direction,  and 
the  only  non-zero  velocity  component  is  vx.  Figure  1  shows  a  portion  of  the  discrete  first-order  finite- 
difference  grid.  The  material  interface  is  located  between  Txx  at  i  —  0.5  and  vx  at  i.  The  first-order 
finite-difference  system  of  equations  can  be  combined  to  obtain  a  second-order  formulation  in  terms 
of  solely  the  particle  velocity.  By  combining  the  discrete  first-order  equations  rather  than  discretizing 
the  second-order  wave  equation,  the  stability  behavior  of  the  first-order  finite-difference  formulation 
is  preserved.  In  the  second-order  formulation,  the  stress  Txx  is  eliminated,  but  the  Lame  constants, 
which  are  associated  with  the  stress  components,  are  still  located  half  a  step  in  between  the  velocity 
components.  The  second-order  finite-difference  update  equation  for  the  longitudinal  particle  velocity 
vx  becomes 


„k+ 1 


(n)  =  v*(n) 


2  - 


+vx{n  +  l) 
+vx{n-l) 


At2  A (n  —  0.5)  +  2p(n  —  0.5)  +  A (n  +  0.5)  +  2 p{n  +  0.5) 
Ax2  p(n) 

At2  A (n  +  0.5)  +  2/i(n  +  0.5) 

Ax2  p(n) 

At 2  A (n  —  0.5)  +  2 p(n  —  0.5) 


Ax2 


p(n) 


(2) 


where  n  =  1 . . .  N  are  the  nodes  of  the  1-D  grid  and  k  represents  the  discrete  time  step.  Again,  note 
that  the  Lame  constants  are  placed  at  the  half  steps  in  between  the  velocity  nodes. 
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Fig.  1.  1-D  finite-difference  grid  for  a  longitudinal  wave  normally  incident  onto  a  material  boundary. 


For  a  finite-sized  problem,  the  finite-difference  scheme  can  be  formulated  as  a  matrix  equation  [8]. 
Considering  a  one-dimensional  grid  with  nodes  n  =  1 . . . N,  and  assuming  14(0)  =  vx(N  +  1)  =  0  on 
the  outer  grid  edges  at  all  times,  the  finite-difference  scheme  can  be  written  as 

vxfc+1  =  A  •  vx*  -  I  •  vx*-\  (3) 


where 

vk,(N) 

is  a  vector  containing  the  velocity  values  at  the  N  nodes  at  time  k ,  and  I  is  the  N  x  N  identity  matrix. 
A  is  a  tri-diagonal  matrix: 


2 


o  At2 

ZAi2 


At2  2 
Ax2  1 
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At2  2 
Ax2  C1 
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At2  2 
Ax2  1 


Af_  2 
Ax2  1 


A  = 


At2  Ai+2^i  9  _  Ap_  (  2  ,  Ai+2^i  \  At 2  „2 

Ax2  p2  Ax2  \  2  1-  p2  J  Arc2  2 


At2  2 
Ax2C2 


2 


2 


At2  2 
Ax2C2 


At2  2 
Az2C2 


(4) 


0 


At2  2 
Am2  2 


9  _  9  At2  2 
Z  ZA^C2 


where 


Cl  = 


I  Al  +  2yUl 


pi 


c2  = 


I X2  +  2p2 


P2 


(5) 


describe  the  longitudinal  wave  speeds  in  Medium  1  and  Medium  2,  respectively.  In  this  matrix,  rows 
n  =  1 . . .  i  —  1  describe  Medium  1,  the  i-th  row  is  the  material  interface,  and  the  rows  n  =  i  +  1 . . .  N 
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represent  Medium  2.  Eq.  (3)  can  be  written  in  a  more  compact  form: 

A  -I 

I  0 

where  each  submatrix  of  B  is  N  x  N  and,  consequently,  B  is  2 N  x  2 N. 

For  the  finite-difference  algorithm  to  be  stable,  the  magnitude  of  all  eigenvalues  of  B  must  be  smaller 
than  or  equal  to  one  [4],  [8],  [10].  However,  the  eigenvalues  cannot  be  easily  determined  in  closed  form 
and,  thus,  they  are  estimated  and  a  necessary  condition  for  stability  is  established. 

The  analysis  of  the  eigenvalues  is  made  considerably  easier  considering  the  structure  of  the  matrix 
B.  B  consists  of  four  blocks  of  size  N  x  N:  A,  I,  —I  and  0.  If  a  matrix  can  be  divided  into  M  x  M 
square  sub-blocks  of  equal  size  NxN,  and  the  sub-blocks  have  a  common  set  of  N  linearly  independent 
eigenvectors,  then  the  eigenvalues  of  the  entire  matrix  are  given  by  the  eigenvalues  of  the  matrices 

p=l...N  (7) 

where  p  indicates  the  p- th  eigenvector  to  each  sub-block  [8] . 

Since  any  vector  is  an  eigenvector  of  I  and  0,  the  four  sub-blocks  of  B  indeed  have  a  common 

set  of  eigenvectors:  all  eigenvectors  of  A  are  also  eigenvectors  to  the  identity  matrix  as  well  as  the 

zero  matrix.  The  identity  matrix  has  the  IV-fold  eigenvalue  one  and  the  zero-matrix  has  the  TV-fold 
eigenvalue  zero.  Thus,  letting  Aa  indicate  any  eigenvalue  of  A,  the  eigenvalues  of  B  are  given  by  the 
eigenvalues  of  the  matrix 

Aa  -1 
1  0 

and  are  determined  from  the  quadratic  equation 

1  -  A(Aa  -  A)  =  0.  (9) 


(8) 


A? 


n 


^Ml 


A? 


1 M 


^MM 


The  eigenvalues  are  then 

^  =  (10) 
Note  here  that  all  eigenvalues  of  A  are  real.1 

XA  tridiagonal  matrix  with  either  all  its  off-diagonal  elements  positive  or  all  its  off-diagonal  elements  negative  is  diagonizable 
and  has  only  real  eigenvalues  [8]. 
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The  magnitude  of  all  eigenvalues  of  B  must  be  smaller  than  or  equal  to  one:  |A|  <  1.  For  this  to  be 
true,  it  can  be  shown  from  Eq.  (10)  that  the  magnitude  of  all  eigenvalues  of  A  must  be  smaller  than 
or  equal  to  two: 

|Aa|<2.  (11) 

It  is  then  sufficient  to  find  or  estimate  the  eigenvalues  of  A  and  conclude  the  stability  condition  from 
these. 

The  eigenvalues  of  a  matrix  can  most  easily  be  approximated  using  Gershgorin’s  Circle  Theorem  [4], 
[8],  [9],  [19].  Gershgorin’s  Circle  theorem  states  that  the  eigenvalues  of  a  matrix  lie  within  circles  in 
the  complex  plane  whose  centers  are  the  elements  of  the  matrix’s  main  diagonal  and  whose  radii  are 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  magnitude  of  the  off-diagonal  row  elements: 


|  An  Ann  |  A  'y  |  ®nm  |  ■ 

m 

n^m 

From  Gershgorin’s  Theorem  it  is  seen  that  the  eigenvalues  of  A  lie  within  three  circles: 

At2  o' 


(12) 


A.  -  2-2 


Ax2  1 , 


Aa  -  2- 


At2  f  2  Ai  T  2/ji 


Ax2  \C 2  + 
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P2 

At2 
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At2  2 

2  c?; 

Ax2 

< 

At2  (  2 

Cn  + 

Ax2  y 

< 

At2  2 

2  Co. 

Ax2 

P2 


(13) 

(14) 

(15) 


Eq.  (13)  and  Eq.  (15)  yield  the  Courant  condition  for  Medium  1  and  2,  respectively.  Because  all 
eigenvalues  of  A  are  real,  Aa  according  to  Eq.  (13)  will  lie  in  the  range 

At2 


2  4At2C'-Aa-2' 


If  | Aa  |  <  2  is  to  be  satisfied, 


At2 

Ax2 


c\<  1, 


(16) 


(17) 


which  is  the  Courant  condition  for  Medium  1.  Similarly,  from  Eq.  (15),  the  Courant  condition  for 
Medium  2  is  obtained  as 

A  i2  _ 

(18) 


At 2 

Ax2  2  ~ 


Co  <  1. 


Eq.  (14)  describes  a  necessary  condition  for  stability  at  the  node  between  Medium  1  and  2.  For  the 
boundary  node,  the  eigenvalues  lie  in  the  range 

At2 


2-2 


Ax2 


4  +  F±^i)  <  aa  <  2. 


P2 


(19) 
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This  yields  the  stability  criterion  for  the  boundary  node: 


At2 
Ax 2 


c2  Al  +  2/Ul 


<  2. 


(20) 


The  most  restrictive  of  the  three  conditions  (Eq.  (17),  (18)  and  (20))  poses  the  stability  condition 
for  the  entire  system.  Note  that  the  overall  stability  condition  is  a  necessary  condition.  Numerical 
experiments,  however,  indicate  that  the  condition  is  also  sufficient  for  stability. 

Eq.  (20)  can  be  written  as 


Af2  2  (,  ,  Ai  +  2 Hi \  _  At 2  2pi  /  A2  +  2^2 ^  9 
Ax2  °2  \  X2  T  2p2  /  At2  °l  p2  \  Ax  +  J  ~  " 

For  ci  >  c2,  the  stability  condition  at  the  boundary  will  be  most  restrictive,  if 


(21) 


—  (l  +  >  2. 

p 2  V  Ai  +  2pi  I 


(22) 


(23) 


On  the  other  hand,  for  c2  >  Ci,  the  boundary  stability  criterion  is  most  restrictive,  if 

f'  +  TTW1)  >2' 

\  X2  T  2p2  J 

Expressed  differently,  the  material  interface  does  not  impose  an  additional  constraint  on  the  stability 
of  the  finite-difference  scheme,  if 


’  X2  +  2//2 

Ai  +  2pi 

I X2  +  2p2 

Ai  +  2p\ 


>  1  or 


(24) 

(25) 


This  stability  bound  is  plotted  in  Fig.  2  as  a  function  of  \J (A2  +  2 p2) / (Ai  +  2^1)  and  \J p2/ pi .  The 
radial  lines  in  Fig.  2  correspond  to  lines  of  constant  velocity  ratios.  In  the  outer  region,  indicated  by 
Courant  Region  in  Fig.  2,  the  Courant  condition  is  the  limiting  condition  for  stability  of  the  finite- 
difference  algorithm.  In  the  region  called  Boundary  Region ,  the  stability  condition  at  the  boundary 
is  more  restrictive  than  the  Courant  condition  and  poses  the  decisive  condition  for  stability  of  the 
finite-difference  algorithm. 

The  same  results  as  above  are  also  obtained  when  applying  the  von-Neumann  (or  Fourier-Series ) 
method  [8],  [10].  The  von-Neumann  method  checks  for  the  local  stability  at  a  single  node  in  the 
finite-difference  grid  in  terms  of  its  surrounding  nodes.  The  stability  conditions  obtained  with  the 
von-Neumann  method  for  Medium  1,  Medium  2  and  the  boundary  are  equivalent  to  Eqs.  (17),  (18) 
and  (20),  respectively. 

Note  that,  if  the  boundary  in  Fig.  1  is  placed  in  between  the  velocity  at  node  i  and  the  stress  at 
node  i  +  0.5,  the  bounds  on  stability  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  depicted  in  Fig.  2,  but  the  ratios 
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Fig.  2.  Stability  bounds  due  to  the  presence  of  a  material  interface. 

on  the  axes  are  inverted:  \j  p\j  p2  on  the  horizontal  axis  and  \\  +  2p\)  /  (\2  +  2 p2)  on  the  vertical 
axis.  Thus,  the  stability  condition  at  the  boundary  node  now  becomes  the  restrictive  condition  for 
stability  of  the  finite-difference  algorithm,  if  the  density  and  the  stiffness  in  Medium  1  are  smaller 
than  in  Medium  2.  The  analysis  of  a  1-D  shear  wave  incident  onto  a  material  interface  is  analogous. 
In  fact,  by  substituting  pz/pi  for  (A2  +  2p2)/(\i  +  2 p,i)  in  Eq.  (24)  and  Eq.  (25),  the  bounds  for  the 
shear  wave  case  are  obtained. 

The  above  description  is  not  very  intuitive  but  rather  describes  the  derivation  of  a  mathematical 
bound  on  the  stability  of  the  finite-difference  algorithm  at  a  boundary.  To  obtain  a  more  intuitive 
picture  of  the  actual  reason  why  instabilities  occur  at  the  boundary,  one  can  look  at  the  boundary  row 
of  A  in  Eq.  (4).  ft  is  seen  that  in  the  boundary  row  a  mixed  term  appears  which  is  composed  of  the 
stiffness  in  Medium  1  and  the  density  in  Medium  2:  (Ai  +  2p\ )/p2.  Note  that  this  mixed  term  has  the 
units  of  a  squared  wave  speed.  Thus,  by  comparing  the  value  of  the  mixed  term  to  the  wave  speeds 
in  the  general  media,  a  reason  for  the  instabilities  can  be  suggested.  If  the  longitudinal  stiffness  in 
Medium  1  is  large  or  the  density  in  Medium  2  is  small  (which,  for  example,  is  true  at  the  interface 
between  a  solid  and  air),  the  mixed  term  might  be  quite  large  and,  thus,  the  square  root  of  its  value 
might  exceed  the  wave  speeds  of  Medium  1  and  Medium  2.  In  that  case,  the  stability  condition  at  the 
boundary  can  become  more  restrictive  than  the  Courant  condition  in  the  general  medium,  and  neither 
the  Courant  condition  for  Medium  1  nor  the  one  for  Medium  2  is  a  sufficient  condition  for  stability. 


B.  Averaging  the  Material  Parameters  on  the  Interface 

To  ensure  that  the  Courant  condition  is  a  sufficient  condition  for  stability,  the  material  parameters 
are  averaged  for  the  field  components  on  the  boundary.  The  averaging  procedure  is  briefly  described  in 
the  Appendix.  For  the  1-D  case  discussed  above,  the  velocity  component  vx  is  placed  on  the  boundary 
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(see  Fig.  1)  and  the  material  density  is  averaged  according  to  Eq.  (37).  In  the  matrix  equation  (Eq.  (4)), 
only  the  boundary  row  of  A  will  change,  and  A  for  the  averaged  case  is  obtained  by  replacing  p2  by 
the  averaged  density,  (p\  +  p2)/ 2,  throughout  the  boundary  row. 

By  applying  Gershgorin’s  Circle  Theorem  to  the  interface  row  of  the  averaged  matrix,  the  eigenvalue 
associated  with  this  row  is  determined  to  lie  in  the  range 


2 


^  At2  Ai  +  2pi  +  A2  +  2p2 

"At2  (pi  +  p2)/2 


<  Aa  <2. 

—  t^-avg  — 


(26) 


As  shown  previously,  the  magnitude  of  the  eigenvalues  of  A  must  be  smaller  than  two,  and  the  stability 


condition  is  obtained  as 

At2  Ai  +  2/i]  +  A2  +  2p2 
At2  pi  +  p2 

This  can  be  rewritten  using  the  wave  speeds  as 


(27) 


At2c2pi+clp2  A t2  2Pi  +  p2(c2/ci)2  A t2  2Pi(ci/c2)2  +  P2 

_ _  _ _ 

At2  Pi  +  p2  At2  1  pi  +  p2  At2  2  pi  +  p2 


(28) 


When  having  a  closer  look  at  this  equation,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  stability  condition  for  the 
averaged  boundary  is  always  less  restrictive  than  the  Courant  condition  in  the  general  medium,  and 
the  finite-difference  scheme  will  be  stable  as  long  as  the  Courant  condition  is  satisfied.  If  c\  >  c2,  the 
stability  condition  for  the  entire  system  is 


At2 

A.x2 


cl<  1, 


(29) 


which  is  the  Courant  condition  for  Medium  1.  From  the  second  term  in  Eq.  (28),  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  stability  condition  for  the  averaged  boundary  layer  is  always  less  restrictive  than  the  Courant 
condition  for  Medium  1,  and  thus  it  does  not  pose  any  further  constraints  on  the  stability  of  the 
system.  Similarly,  if  c2  >  Ci,  the  stability  condition  for  the  system  is 


A  t2 
Ax2 


4  <  i, 


(30) 


which  is  the  Courant  condition  for  Medium  2.  From  the  third  term  in  Eq.  (28),  it  is  clear  that  again 
the  stability  criterion  for  the  averaged  boundary  layer  is  always  satisfied,  if  the  Courant  condition  for 
Medium  2  is  fulfilled. 


C.  Numerical  eigenvalues  of  A 

Rather  than  deriving  a  necessary  stability  condition  by  estimating  the  eigenvalues  of  A  using  Ger¬ 
shgorin’s  Circle  theorem,  the  stability  condition  can  also  be  determined  accurately  by  computing  the 
eigenvalues  numerically.  For  this,  the  matrix  A  describing  the  same  problem  as  previously  (i.  e.,  a  1-D 
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longitudinal  wave  and  assuming  the  velocity  to  be  zero  on  the  boundaries)  is  created  and  its  eigenval¬ 
ues  are  determined.  A  root  finder  seeks  the  value  of  the  time  step,  At,  for  which  the  magnitude  of  one 
or  several  eigenvalues  just  exceeds  two  and,  thus,  determines  the  maximum  size  of  the  time  step  that 
must  not  be  exceeded  for  the  finite-difference  algorithm  to  be  stable.  The  time  step  is  determined  for 
a  1-D  grid  with  10  nodes. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  necessary  stability  condition  as  determined  numerically.  The  stability  condition 
is  plotted  as  a  function  of  the  square  root  of  the  ratios  of  the  material  density  and  the  longitudinal 
stiffness  in  the  two  media.  The  stability  condition  is  normalized  to  the  value  of  the  time  step  calculated 
from  the  Courant  condition  in  the  general  medium  (Eq.  (1)).  Due  to  the  normalization,  a  value  of 
one  corresponds  to  the  value  predicted  by  the  Courant  condition.  Values  smaller  than  one  represent  a 
condition  for  stability  more  restrictive  than  the  Courant  condition.  In  Fig.  3  (a)  the  material  properties 
are  not  averaged  and  in  Fig.  3  (b)  the  material  properties  are  averaged  for  the  velocity  component  on 
the  interface. 

The  stability  condition  derived  from  the  numerically  determined  eigenvalues  verifies  the  results 
presented  earlier.  If  the  material  parameters  are  not  averaged  on  the  material  interface,  the  interface 
will  impose  a  constraint  on  the  stability  condition.  If  the  density  ratio  \J p2 /pi  and  the  stiffness  ratio 
\J ( A2  +  2//2)/(Ai  +  2pi)  fall  below  some  critical  value  (~  1),  the  time  step  must  be  chosen  smaller 
than  dictated  by  the  Courant  condition  in  order  to  achieve  a  stable  behavior.  When  \J p2 / pi  and 
\J (A2  +  2 p>2) /( Ai  +  2pi )  approach  zero,  the  necessary  stability  condition  also  approaches  zero,  and, 
thus,  the  required  time  step  becomes  infinitely  small.  For  \J p2 / pi  >  1  or  \J(X 2  +  2yu2)/(Ai  +  2pi)  >  1, 
the  stability  condition  at  the  boundary  is  less  restrictive  than  the  Courant  condition.  For  the  averaged 
case,  the  boundary  does  not  pose  an  additional  stability  constraint,  and  the  Courant  condition  is  the 
limiting  condition  for  stability  independent  of  the  ratios  for  the  material  density  and  Lame’s  constants. 
Similar  results  have  also  been  obtained  for  the  2-D  first-order  formulation. 


III.  Conclusions 

The  stability  of  the  first-order  FDTD  algorithm  at  a  material  interface  has  been  analyzed.  It  has 
been  theoretically  shown  and  verified  numerically  that  the  presence  of  a  material  interface  can  pose 
restrictions  on  the  stability  condition  of  the  FDTD  algorithm.  By  averaging  the  material  properties 
on  the  interface,  the  restrictions  can  be  avoided,  and  the  well-known  Courant  condition  will  be  the 
limiting  condition  for  stability.  A  simple  averaging  procedure  is  presented  in  the  Appendix.  Note  that 
the  kind  of  instabilities  described  in  this  paper  are  not  limited  to  only  the  first-order  FDTD  algorithm 
for  elastodynamics.  Due  to  the  similarity  of  the  governing  equations,  the  same  effects  will  also  be 
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Fig.  3.  Normalized  stability  condition; (a)  material  properties  not  averaged  on  the  boundary,  (b)  material  properties 
averaged  on  the  boundary. 

observed,  for  example,  for  the  first-order  electromagnetic  FDTD  scheme. 
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Appendix 

I.  Averaging 

To  ensure  the  stability  of  the  finite-difference  scheme  at  a  material  interface,  the  material  parameters 
are  averaged  for  the  field  components  on  the  interface.  Figure  4  shows  a  part  of  a  2-D  finite-difference 
grid  including  two  different  media.  The  boundary  between  the  two  media  is  placed  such  that  the 
normal  particle  velocity  components  are  located  on  the  interface.  Thus,  at  a  vertical  boundary,  the 
velocity  component  vx  lies  on  the  boundary,  whereas  vz  is  placed  on  a  horizontal  boundary.  The  only 
stress  component  that  is  placed  on  the  boundary  is  the  shear  stress  Txz.  A  simple  linear  averaging 
procedure  is  presented  which  is  derived  in  a  straightforward  manner  from  the  governing  equations  in 
integral  form.  The  derivation  is  well-known  (see,  for  example,  [18],  [20])  and  is  given  here  for  the  sake 
of  completeness. 
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Fig.  4.  Boundary  between  two  media  in  a  2-D  finite-difference  grid;  the  normal  particle  velocities  and  the  shear  stress 
are  located  on  the  interface. 


A.  Material  Density 


The  procedure  for  averaging  the  material  density  on  the  boundary  is  derived  from  the  equation  of 
motion.  The  derivation  of  the  averaging  is  analogous  for  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  boundary 
and,  thus,  the  averaging  procedure  is  presented  only  for  the  horizontal  particle  velocity  on  a  vertical 
interface.  The  equation  of  motion, 

<9v 

V-T  =  p—,  (31) 

is  expanded  for  the  2-D  Shear-Vertical  (S-V)  case  in  the  x-z  plane: 


d_ 

dx 

—T 

r\  ±XZ 

OX 


— T  -l - T 

rs  ^  XX  <  rs  XZ 

OX  OZ 
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dz 
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OZ 


=  p 


=  p- 


dvx 

dt 

dvz 

dt 


(32) 

(33) 


The  only  non-zero  velocity  components  are  vx  and  vz.  Considering  the  horizontal  particle  velocity  vx, 
the  procedure  for  averaging  the  material  density  on  the  vertical  boundary  is  derived  by  integrating 
Eq.  (32)  over  a  box  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  boundary  as  depicted  in  Fig.  5: 


rr 

d  d 

J  J  Box 

Txx  +  -j—Txz 
dx  dz 

dx  dz 


-I-  Txzz)hds 


dvx 


dx  dz , 


(34) 


where  the  density  p  is  a  function  of  position,  and  Gauss’  integral  theorem  has  been  applied  to  convert 
the  surface  integral  on  the  left  hand  side  into  a  contour  integral;  n  is  the  normal  vector  to  the  contour 
of  the  area,  and  x  and  z  are  normal  vectors  in  the  x-  and  ^-direction,  respectively. 

Using  the  discrete  finite-difference  formulation,  the  integration  is  carried  out  over  a  box  of  area 
AA  =  Ax  ■  A z,  equivalent  to  the  size  of  one  cell  of  the  finite-difference  grid  (see  Fig.  5).  Assuming  the 
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Fig.  5.  Averaging  of  the  material  density  p\  the  normal  stress  components  are  integrated  along  the  contour. 


boundary  between  Medium  1  and  Medium  2  divides  the  area  of  integration  in  half,  the  integral  comes 
out  to  be 

Pi  +  p2AA  ^+0,5(b  j  ~  0-5)  -  v%~°-5{i,j  ~  0-5)  = 

2  '  At 

{Txx(l  +  0-5,  j  -  0-5)  -  Txx{i  -  0.5,  j  -  0.5))  •  A2:  +  (T£(i,j)  -  Tkz(i,j  -  1))  •  At.  (35) 

After  dividing  by  Ad,  the  finite-difference  approximation  to  Eq.  (32)  is  obtained: 

Pi  +  p2  vk+0'5(i,  j  -  0.5)  -  v£~0m5(i,  j  -  0.5) 


2  At 

TL(>  +  0.5,  j  -  0,5)  -  2*  (i  -  0.5,  j  -  0.5)  ,  T*2(i,  j)  -  T*  (i,  j  -  1) 


Ax 


A  z 


(36) 


Thus,  for  the  velocity  components  on  the  boundary,  the  material  densities  of  the  two  media  are  averaged 
linearly: 

Pavg  =  (pl  T  P2)/2.  (37) 

The  same  result  is  obtained  for  the  vertical  particle  velocity  on  a  horizontal  interface. 


B.  Lame’s  Constants 

The  procedure  for  averaging  Lame’s  constants  for  the  stress  components  on  the  boundary  is  de¬ 
rived  by  using  the  elastic  constitutive  relation  together  with  the  strain-velocity  relation.  The  elastic 
constitutive  relation  combines  the  mechanic  strain  and  the  stress  and  is  usually  expressed  as 


T  =  c  -  S,  (38) 

where  the  stress  T  and  the  strain  S  are  3x3  tensors  and  the  stiffness  matrix  c  is  a  four-dimensional 
tensor  of  size  3  x  3  x  3  x  3.  For  an  isotropic  and  lossless  medium,  the  entries  of  the  stiffness  matrix 
are  completely  described  by  two  independent  constants,  Lame’s  constants  A  and  fi. 
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In  the  2-D  finite-difference  gird  (Fig.  4),  the  shear  stress  Txz  is  placed  on  the  boundary  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  Lame’s  constants  are  averaged  for  only  Txz.  After  combining  the  strain- velocity  relation  and 
the  constitutive  relation,  an  equation  relating  vx  and  vz  to  Txz  arises,  from  which,  in  the  finite-difference 


formulation,  the  shear  stress  is  determined: 


dvx  dvz  1  dTxz 


dz  '  dx  /i  dt  ^  ^ 

The  averaging  of  /i  is  achieved  by  integrating  over  a  box  enclosing  parts  of  the  boundary,  and  Eq.  (39) 
becomes 


Box 


dvT  dv , 


dz  dx 


dx  dz  = 


1  DT, 


Box  fl  dt 


dx  dz. 


(40) 


Figure  6  shows  the  integration  contour  around  Txz.  Applying  Stoke’s  integral  theorem,  the  left  hand 
side  of  Eq.  (40)  can  be  written  as 


Box 


dv. x  dvz 
dz  dx 


dxdz  =  //  V  x  (vx  ■  x  —  v,  ■  z)  dA  =  <p  (vx  ■  x  —  vz  ■  z)  ds. 
J  J  Box 


(41) 


Fig.  6.  Averaging  of  the  shear  stiffness  fi;  the  tangential  velocity  components  are  integrated  along  the  contour. 


Using  the  discrete  finite-difference  formulation  and  Eq.  (41),  Eq.  (40)  becomes 

(«£+0Ji(«,  3  -  0.5)  -  -  1.5))  ■  Ax  +  +  0.5,  j  -  1)  -  rf+0's(i  -  0.5,  j  -  1))  ■  As  = 

A4/1  1  \  IJ2+1(iJ  -  1)  -  OJ  -  1)  ... 

—  At  '  (4‘ 

Thus,  the  inverse  of  the  shear  stiffness  //  is  averaged  on  the  boundary  between  two  media  as 

1  _  1  (  1  +  1 

davg  2  \Hi  /i2 

The  same  is  obtained  for  the  field  components  on  a  horizontal  boundary.  For  the  shear  stress  on  a 
corner  of  the  boundary  (see  Txz(i,j )  in  Fig.  4),  the  integration  yields 
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Abstract — In  this  paper,  the  physical  phenomenology  of  electro¬ 
magnetic  induction  (EMI)  sensors  is  reviewed  for  application  to 
land  mine  detection  and  remediation.  The  response  from  time-do- 
main  EMI  sensors  is  modeled  as  an  exponential  damping  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  time,  characterized  by  the  initial  magnitude  and  decay  rate. 
Currently  deployed  EMI  sensors  that  are  used  for  the  land  mine 
detection  process  the  recorded  signal  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  order 
to  provide  an  audio  output  for  the  operator  to  judge  whether  or 
not  the  signal  is  from  a  mine.  Sensors  may  sample  the  decay  curve, 
sum  it,  or  calculate  its  energy.  Based  on  exponential  decay  model 
and  the  assumption  that  the  sensor  response  is  subject  to  additive 
white  Gaussian  noise,  the  performance  of  these,  as  well  as  optimal, 
detectors  are  derived  and  compared.  Theoretical  performance  pre¬ 
dictions  derived  using  simplifying  assumptions  are  shown  to  agree 
closely  with  simulated  performance.  It  will  also  be  shown  that  the 
generalized  likelihood  ratio  test  (GLRT)  is  equivalent  to  the  like¬ 
lihood  ratio  test  (LRT)  for  multichannel  time-domain  EMI  sensor 
data  under  the  additive  white  Gaussian  noise  assumption  and  spe¬ 
cific  assumptions  regarding  the  statistics  of  the  decay  rates  of  tar¬ 
gets  and  clutter. 

I.  Introduction 

IN  order  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  a  detection  system, 
there  are  two  fundamental  quantities  required:  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  detection  (1  </)  and  the  probability  of  false  alarm 
The  receiver  operating  characteristic  (ROC),  which  is  a  plot 
of  P<i  versus  Pfa,  is  the  standard  method  of  illustrating  the 
overall  performance  of  a  detector.  With  the  motivation  of  ob¬ 
taining  quantitative  measurements  of  the  performance  bounds, 
and  given  the  fact  that  experimental  minefield  data  necessarily 
suffers  from  a  paucity  of  emplaced  targets  [1],  sensor  responses 
were  modeled,  and  performance  was  evaluated  theoretically  and 
through  simulation  for  a  variety  of  detection  algorithms  using 
time-domain  electromagnetic  induction  (EMI)  sensor  data.  The 
goal  of  this  study  was  to  theoretically  compare  the  performance 
of  algorithms  currently  implemented  in  EMI  sensors  to  that  of 
algorithms  derived  using  signal  detection  theory. 

In  references  [2] — [4],  Bayesian  decision  theoretic  approaches 
to  land  mine  detection  using  EMI  sensor  data  obtained  experi¬ 
mentally  in  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
(DARPA)  Backgrounds  Clutter  Data  Collection  Experiment  [5] 
were  investigated.  Two  types  of  time-domain  pulsed  EMI  sys- 
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terns  were  considered:  sensors  that  either  sample  or  integrate  the 
time-domain  information  to  provide  a  single  data  point  (single¬ 
channel  systems)  and  those  that  provide  a  sampled  version  of  the 
time-domain  waveform  (multichannel  sensors).  The  standard 
detection  strategy  for  single-channel  time -domain  sensor  data  is 
simply  a  threshold  test  on  the  raw  data  recorded  from  the  sensor. 
Extensions  of  this  approach  to  multichannel  EMI  data  are  a 
threshold  test  on  the  energy  present  at  the  location  under  test, 
which  is  called  an  energy  detector,  and  a  threshold  test  on  the 
integral  (sum)  of  the  entire  time  domain  signal,  called  an  inte¬ 
gral  or  summed-data  detector.  In  our  previous  work,  we  applied 
signal  detection  theory  to  the  DARPA  experimental  data  and  in¬ 
corporated  the  underlying  physics  of  the  sensor  [6]— [  10]  as  well 
as  the  statistical  properties  of  the  responses  due  to  target  and 
clutter/noise  to  generate  the  likelihood  ratio  test  (LRT)  at  each 
surveyed  location.  The  probability  density  functions  (PDF’s)  of 
the  responses  from  mines  and  clutter/noise  were  used  to  for¬ 
mulate  the  likelihood  ratio.  However,  theoretical  performance 
analyses  of  these  detectors  were  not  performed  and  the  statis¬ 
tical  significance  of  the  conclusions  which  could  be  drawn  based 
on  this  preliminary  work  were  limited  by  the  number  of  tar¬ 
gets  emplaced  in  the  test  sites.  In  this  paper,  rigorous  theoretical 
analyses  of  the  performance  of  the  detectors  mentioned  above 
will  be  presented. 

When  using  detection  theory  to  form  an  LRT,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  determine  an  explicit  form  for  the  likelihood  ratio 
since  the  data  is  often  dependent  on  one  or  more  unknown  pa¬ 
rameters.  To  obtain  PDF’s  of  the  response,  r,  from  target  and 
clutter  (p(r\Hi)  and  p(r\Ho)  respectively),  one  must  integrate 
over  these  parameters  (details  shown  in  Section  III),  which  can 
be  computationally  expensive.  (Here,  Hi  is  the  hypothesis  that  a 
target  (a  mine),  is  present,  and  Ho  is  the  hypothesis  that  a  target 
is  not  present,  i.e.  clutter  or  noise  is  present.)  To  avoid  computa¬ 
tional  complexity,  the  generalized  LRT  (GLRT)  (see  Section  III) 
provides  a  simplified,  yet  sub-optimal  version  of  the  LRT.  In 
some  cases,  the  GLRT  achieves  the  same  performance  as  the 
LRT,  however,  this  is  not  generally  the  case  [11].  In  [2],  [3],  it 
has  been  shown  that  for  single-channel  EMI  data,  the  optimal 
processor  at  each  surveyed  location  is  equivalent  to  a  threshold 
test  performed  on  the  raw  data  under  some  assumptions  on  the 
statistics  of  the  underlying  process.  In  this  paper,  we  show  that 
for  multichannel  EMI  data,  the  GLRT  performed  at  a  single  sur¬ 
veyed  location  is  the  optimal  detector  under  a  similar  set  of  as¬ 
sumptions.  We  also  show  that  under  the  necessary  assumptions, 
the  form  of  the  GLRT  is  a  filter  matched  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  mean  responses  from  targets  and  clutter. 
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II.  Sensor  Phenomenology 

An  EMI  system  is  essentially  a  metal  detector.  It  records  the 
induced  electromagnetic  field  due  to  an  incident  electromag¬ 
netic  field  which  impinges  on  underground  objects,  clutter,  etc. 
An  EMI  system  can  detect  mines  that  have  metal  content,  as  well 
as  other  unexploded  ordnance  (UXO)  or  anthropic  clutter  which 
contain  metal.  In  order  to  detect  such  targets,  the  EMI  system 
normally  operates  at  low  frequencies  (<  1  MHz),  at  which  the 
conductivity-  and  permeability-dependent  skin  depth  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  varies  significantly  [6],  [7],  Furthermore,  at  these  fre¬ 
quencies  the  displacement  current  is  weak  enough  to  be  over¬ 
looked  [12].  Hence,  the  response  of  the  pulsed  EMI  system,  r, 
at  each  location  surveyed  with  the  sensor  can  be  modeled  as  a 
superposition  of  weighted  resonances 

N 

r(t)  =  Y,  d) 

?=i 

where  uin  is  the  nth  natural  resonant  frequency  of  the  object, 
and  An  is  the  initial  magnitude  of  the  response  corresponding 
to  that  natural  resonant  frequency.  In  practice,  the  real  part  of 
ojn  is  very  small,  and  thus  can  be  ignored  [12].  The  late  time 
field,  which  is  the  field  recorded  by  EMI  sensors,  is  usually 
dominated  by  the  lowest  mode.  Therefore,  only  one  exponential 
damping  coefficient  need  be  considered.  The  response  can  thus 
be  modeled  (approximately)  as 

r(t)  =  Ae~at  (2) 

where  A  is  the  initial  magnitude  of  the  response,  and  a  is  the 
lowest  natural  resonant  frequency.  A  is  strongly  dependent  on 
the  excitation  level,  as  well  as  the  depth  and  the  orientation  of 
the  underground  objects.  The  resonant  frequency  cr  is  a  function 
of  conductivity  and  permeability.  Both  theoretical  and  experi¬ 
mental  data  demonstrate  that  a  is  unique  to  each  metal  type  [6], 
[8],  [12].  Consequently,  it  can  be  used  to  identify  land  mines.  On 
average,  metal  mines  have  a  lower  natural  resonant  frequency 
than  clutter,  i.e.  the  decay  rate  of  the  target  signature  is  slower. 

In  this  paper,  we  consider  data  from  two  classes  of  EMI 
sensors:  sensors  that  sample  or  perform  some  sort  of  integration 
on  the  time-domain  information  to  provide  a  single  data  point 
(standard  metal  detector)  and  those  that  provide  a  sampled 
portion  of  the  time-domain  waveform.  An  example  of  the  first 
system,  the  Geonics  EM61,  consists  of  a  single-channel  pulsed 
induction  system  with  a  0.5  m  transmitter  coil  positioned 
approximately  0.3  m  above  the  ground.  Data  is  received  in 
both  the  transmitter  coil  and  a  secondary  receiver  coil  that  is 
located  0.4  m  above  the  transmitter.  The  system  operates  at 
a  center  frequency  of  75  Hz;  the  received  signal  is  integrated 
from  0.18  to  0.87  ms  after  each  transmitting  pulse.  The  result, 
a  single  scalar  value,  is  stored  for  later  processing.  Therefore, 
its  response  can  be  expressed  as 

N 

r  =  Y  Ae~a{to+iAt)  (3) 

i= 0 

where  to  is  the  initial  time  for  integration  and  the  integration 
ends  at  to  +  N At.  Another  example  of  a  single  channel  system 


is  the  standard  army  device,  the  PSS-12,  which  is  manufactured 
by  Schiebel.  The  output  of  this  sensor  is  a  single  sample  of  the 
time-domain  waveform.  An  example  of  a  multichannel  time-do- 
main  pulsed  EMI  sensor  is  the  Geonics  EM61-3D  sensor.  It  is  a 
three-component,  time-domain  induction  system  having  aim 
square  transmitter  coil  and  three  orthogonal  0.5  m  receiver  coils 
positioned  approximately  0.3  m  above  the  ground.  The  system 
operates  at  a  center  frequency  of  7.5  Hz.  Sensor  output  is  mea¬ 
sured  and  recorded  at  20  geometrically  spaced  time  gates,  span¬ 
ning  a  time  range  from  320  /is  to  30  ms  following  the  incident 
pulse  [5].  Thus,  the  received  signal  of  Geonics  EM61-3D  sensor, 
r(t),  can  be  expressed  as 

r(t)  =  Ae~at  (4) 

where  t  is  a  20  x  1  vector  whose  elements  are  the  sampling 
times. 

In  this  work,  we  have  normalized  the  initial  value.  A,  and  have 
thus  concentrated  on  the  information  conveyed  by  the  resonant 
frequency  a.  Note  that  since  the  actual  sensor  output  is  subject 
to  noise,  only  approximate  normalization  for  real  data  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Because  the  SNR  at  the  early  time  response  is  high  (since 
the  response  is  essentially  an  exponential  decay),  the  estimate 
of  A  is  reasonably  accurate. 

III.  Performance  Analysis 

In  our  previous  work  [2]-[4],  a  set  of  signal  processing  al¬ 
gorithms  were  applied  to  the  EMI  data  collected  in  conjunction 
with  the  DARPA  Background  Clutter  Data  Collection  Exper¬ 
iment  [5].  However,  no  theoretical  performance  analyses  and 
simulations  on  synthetic  data  were  performed  to  validate  the 
conclusions  from  the  experimental  study.  Such  analyses  are  nec¬ 
essary  since  so  few  targets  were  emplaced  in  the  DARPA  experi¬ 
ment.  In  this  section,  theoretical  analyses  of  the  performance  for 
the  LRT,  the  GLRT,  the  integral/sum,  and  the  energy  detectors 
and  single-point  detector  are  investigated.  Additionally,  when 
we  consider  a  single  time  sample  of  the  time-domain  EMI  re¬ 
sponse,  the  sample  time  that  can  provide  the  best  performance 
using  this  type  of  data  is  derived.  These  results  are  then  verified 
by  simulation  (Section  IV). 

We  have  assumed  that  the  sensor  is  subject  to  independent  and 
identically  distributed  (IID)  Gaussian  noise  at  each  time  sample. 
Therefore,  the  conditional  density  of  r  {r  .  r>.  •  •  • ,  r\)  is  jointly 
Gaussian.  For  the  Gaussian  noise  problem,  the  performance  of 
the  detector  is  completely  characterized  by  the  quantity  d 12  [11], 
[13],  where  d!  is  defined  as  the  distance  between  the  means  of 
the  two  hypotheses  when  the  variance  is  normalized  to  one 

2  =  W\Hi)  ~  E{l\Hp)f 

Var(;|£T0) 

where  l  is  the  output  of  the  processor,  which  is  a  function  of  re¬ 
ceived  signal  r,  and  E(-  ■  •)  and  Var(-  •  •)  represent  the  mean  and 
variance.  Hence,  based  on  the  assumptions  stated  previously,  the 
d'2  value  of  each  detector  is  derived  under  a  variety  of  assump¬ 
tions  regarding  the  amount  of  information  which  is  known.  In 
Section  IV,  we  compare  the  ROC  for  the  theoretical  calculation 
of  d'2  with  the  simulation  results. 
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Fig.  1.  d'2  as  a  function  of  sample  time  ts  when  parameters  are  fixed  and 
known  values,  c*i  =  2.1,  a0  =  2.5,  and  a  —  0.14. 


2)  LRT  (Matched  Filter)  on  Multichannel  TD  EMI 
Data:  The  LRT  is  defined  as  A(r)  =  (jp(r\Hi)/p(r\Ho))  [11], 
[13],  [14],  where  r  is  the  sensor  output.  Hi  is  the  target  present 
hypothesis,  and  Ho  is  the  no-target  hypothesis.  If  the  decay 
rates  for  targets  and  clutter  o'i  and  n(l  are  known  constants, 
from  the  definition  of  the  LR,  the  LRT  reduces  to  a  matched 
filter  y  =  Vi(e~aiti  —  e-“oti ),  where  in  this  case,  the  data 
is  matched  to  the  difference  of  the  two  main  signals.  This  is  a 
signal  known  exactly  (SKE)  case,  and  the  LR  is  distributed  as  a 
Gaussian  random  variable,  i.e.  under  H i,  y  ~  Af(p i,  a2),  and 
under  Ho,  y  rv  V(mo  ,  of),  where 


E 

E 


-  e~aoti)e~aiti 

-  e~aoti)2a2, 


Mo 


i 


i 


A.  Fixed  Parameter  Case 


and  a2  —  a2.  Thus 


As  described  previously,  the  output  from  the  EMI  sensor  de¬ 
pends  on  whether  or  not  a  mine  is  present  at  the  location  under 
test.  It  is  a  function  of  the  noise  variance  a2  and  the  decay  rate 
ai  for  Hi ,  and  op  for  Ho-  There  are  also  other  factors,  such  as 
temperature,  humidity,  environmental  noise,  etc.,  which  affect 
the  response.  In  this  study,  we  have  not  considered  these  addi¬ 
tional  parameters.  If  the  parameters  oq,  op-  and  a2  are  known 
values  or  can  be  estimated  (by  MLE,  MMSE,  etc.)  the  d!2  cor¬ 
responding  to  single  time  sample  data,  the  LRT,  an  integral,  and 
an  energy  detector  on  multichannel  time -domain  EMI  data  can 
be  calculated  as  follows. 

1 )  Single  Time  Sample  of  Time  Domain  (TD)  EMI  Data:  If 
a  time -domain  EMI  sensor  samples  the  induced  response  at  a 
single  point  in  time,  the  performance  of  this  sensor  depends  on 
the  sample  time  used  by  the  sensor.  Thus,  in  order  to  achieve 
the  best  performance  under  the  physical  constraints  imposed  by 
the  sensor,  the  time  at  which  a  sample  is  taken  after  the  incident 
pulse  vanishes  becomes  a  key  issue. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  sensor  is  subject  to  additive  white 
Gaussian  noise,  i.e.  J\f( 0,  a2).  From  detection  theory,  we  know 
that  the  optimal  detector  operating  on  this  type  of  data  is  simply 
a  threshold  test.  Therefore 


where  ts  is  the  operating  sample  time  of  the  sensor.  Fig.  1  plots 
d!2  as  a  function  of  sample  time  ts .  To  determine  the  sample 
time  that  maximizes  d ' ,  the  derivative  of  d!  with  respect  to  ts  is 
taken  and  set  to  zero.  The  sample  time  maximizing  d!  is 


(6) 


^  _  e-«oti)2 

2  _  (m i  -  Mo)2  _  i _ 


As  expected,  d!  is  proportional  to  the  energy  of  the  difference 
signal  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  noise  variance. 

3)  Integral/Summed-Data  Detector  on  Multichannel  TD 
EMI  Data:  An  integral  detector,  also  called  a  summed-data 
detector,  integrates  (sums)  the  sampled  time  sequence,  then 
compares  the  sum  to  a  threshold  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  a  mine  is  present  or  not.  The  output  of  an  integral 
detector  is  x  —  E  r,  and  thus  under  Hi,  x  ~  e~aiti, 

Na 2)  and  under  Ho,  X  ~  e~aoti ,  Na2).  Hence 


i 


Na2 


(9) 


4)  Energy  Detector  on  Multichannel  TD  EMI  Data:  The  en¬ 
ergy  detector  compares  the  energy  (E  —  E  r  f)  to  a  threshold  to 
make  a  decision.  Based  on  the  assumptions  made  before,  under 
Hi 


e  =  y  (e_aiti  + n*)2 

i 

-  Y,  e~2aiti  + 2  Y  e~aitini  +  Y  ni •  (10) 


_  In  op  —  In  cri 

^max  —  V  •  ) 

CVo  —  CVl 

where  ln(-)  is  the  natural  logarithm.  Note  that  the  best  sample 
time  is  a  function  of  the  decay  rates  of  the  target  and  clutter,  so 
it  is  object  dependent. 


The  first  term  of  the  right-hand  side  of  (10)  is  a  constant, 
the  second  term  is  a  Gaussian  distributed  random  variable  with 
mean  of  zero  and  variance  of  4a2  )G  and  the  third  term 

is  distributed  as  <J2X%  [16],  where  x\  is  a  chi-square  distribu¬ 
tion  with  N  degrees  of  freedom.  Based  on  the  central  limit  the¬ 
orem,  the  third  term  can  be  approximated  by  a  Gaussian  random 
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variable  with  a  mean  of  Na2  and  a  variance  of  2iVa1.  The  cor¬ 
relation  between  the  second  and  the  third  terms  in  (10)  is 


E 


E  (e-aiV)  (E  <) 

.  i 

—  E  (E  inl  +n2  + 


+  n-N)  | 

=  E  £[(e”aitijl*)(nl+n2^ - ftt-Ar)]-  (11) 


Since  n*  and  nj  are  independent,  if  i  ^  j,  E[rnn2\  — 
E\rii\E\n2\  —  0,  and  E[nf]  —  0  (since  the  mean  of  the  odd 
power  of  a  zero-mean  Gaussian  random  variable  is  zero),  then 


E 


E  rrn‘ 


E 


E 


E  E 


E 


0.  (12) 
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e~aitini 


(E 


=  0. 


(13) 


(a2  +  <J2)/2 


E  (e-2aiti  -  e~2aoti) 

.  i 

2 

2a2 

^  ^  g— 2ai  ti  _|_  e— 2otoU 

„  i 

+  2Ncri 

(14) 


B.  Random  Parameter  Case 

In  practice,  the  decay  rates  of  both  targets  and  clutter  are  not 
known  constants,  but  vary  within  some  range.  Without  com¬ 
promising  generality  and  for  simplicity  of  further  calculation, 
a  reasonable  assumption  on  the  distribution  of  ai  and  ao  is 
Gaussian.  Furthermore,  ai  and  ao  are  independent  of  additive 
sensor  noise,  since  they  are  intrinsic  properties  of  the  objects 
being  considered.  Practically,  the  decay  rate  cannot  be  negative, 


thus,  the  distributions  of  ai  and  ao  can  be  considered  as  trun¬ 
cated  Gaussian  distributions 
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Therefore,  the  correlation  between  the  second  and  the  third 
terms  of  (10)  is  zero,  implying  that  they  are  independent, 
since  they  are  (approximately)  Gaussian  distributed  [15].  Thus, 
the  energy  under  Hi  can  be  approximated  by  a  Gaussian 
distribution  with  a  mean  of  e_2aiti  +  Na2  and  vari¬ 
ance  4a2  e~2ait‘  +  2 Na4-.  Similarly,  under  Ho.  the 

energy  also  follows  a  Gaussian  distribution  with  a  mean  of 
e~2a° +  Na2  and  variance  4a2  ^  e_2"oti  +  2No'i. 
Therefore 


d,2  =  id!  ~  Po)2 


Pax  ,  «2  and  flag ,  a20  are  the  mean  and  the  variance  of  ai  and 
ao,  respectively,  and  a“,  a[,  and  aft,  a^  are  the  left  and  right 
truncated  points  of  ai  and  ao,  respectively.  a\  =  ab  =  0  and 
a“  <  t v(j'  based  on  the  underlying  physics  illustrated  in  Sec¬ 
tion  II.  The  limits  of  a“,  a$  are  infinity.  Based  on  the  field  data 
collected  in  the  DARPA  experiment  [5],  4>(a“  —  //0l  /a0l )  — 
$(«1  -  Pax  /aai ),  and  $(aft  -  p.ao  /a„0 )  -  4>(a^  -  p.ao  /a„0 ) 
are  very  close  to  1 . 

The  LR  test  with  uncertain  parameters  is  defined  as  [  1 1  ] ,  [  1 3  ] , 
[14] 


[  vir\Hi,9i)pi&i\Hi)  d9i 
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where  r  is  the  measured,  or  available,  data  (which  can  be  a  scalar 
or  a  vector),  H±  and  Ho  are  the  hypotheses  of  target  present  and 
target  not  present,  respectively,  p(r\Hi,9i)  and  p(r\Ho,  9o)  are 
the  PDF’s  describing  the  statistical  nature  of  the  response,  r, 
given  hypotheses  (Hi  or  Ho),  and  parameters  ((f  or  9o). 
and  9o  are  unknown  parameter  sets  associated  with  each  hy¬ 
pothesis  which  follow  the  distributions p{9i\Hi)  andp(#o|-^o)- 
In  this  problem,  $i  and  $o  correspond  to  the  decay  rate  under 
the  two  hypotheses,  respectively.  When  the  LR  is  greater  than  a 
threshold,  7,  Hi  is  chosen,  i.e.  the  target  is  present.  Otherwise, 
Ho  is  chosen,  i.e.  no  target  is  present  at  the  test  location. 

For  a  more  general  distribution  of  ai  and  ao,  no  quantity  such 
as  d!2  can  easily  be  derived  to  characterize  the  performance. 
However,  an  ROC  can  be  obtained  through  simulation  using 
synthetic  data.  The  noise  variance  a2  is  not  considered  to  be 
a  random  parameter. 

1 )  GLRT/Matched  Filter:  The  GLRT  simplifies  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  a  test  statistic.  Instead  of  integrating  over  the  9i  and  9q 
parameters,  as  shown  in  (15),  it  is  defined  as  [11] 


m  —  7 

vir\Ho,9o)H0 


(16) 
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where  r  is  defined  as  before,  and  $i  and  $q  are  the  maximum 
likelihood  estimates  (MLE)  of  the  parameters  9i  and  f9(l.  Based 
on  the  assumptions  made  before,  the  generalized  LR  is 


(27ta2)  N/2  exp 
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=  exp 
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where  fi,ai  and  j},ag  are  estimates  of  //0  l  and  y,ag .  ML  estimates 
were  used  in  this  study.  By  taking  the  logarithm  and  incorpo¬ 
rating  the  constant  into  the  threshold,  the  log-GLR  is 


y  —  Y,  rj (e  (18) 

i 


This  is  essentially  a  matched  filter,  which  is  matched  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  target  response  and  the  clutter  response  at 
the  estimated  decay  rates. 

Thus 


y\H\  =  Y  (e_aiti 


i 


When  the  variance  of  or  is  relatively  small  compared  to  the 
variance  of  the  noise  (this  often  is  the  case,  as  has  been  verified 
experimentally  [3]),  e~ait‘  can  be  approximated  by  a  straight 
line  through  the  mean  value  of  av  with  a  slope  of  the  derivative 
of  e~a±t‘  at  i.e. 


e-«iU 


-tie  ^^‘ai+e  +tie  yai-  (20) 


Thus,  by  substituting  (20)  into  (19),  y  is  seen  to  be  a  linear 
combination  of  Gaussian-distributed  random  variables.  There¬ 
fore,  y  A7(piy,var(yi)),  where 

y,ly  —  "Y 
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var(yi)  =  Y/  [(e_^,Qlti  -  e~ii’aou)tie~ii'ai-ti]2ol1 
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+  Y^  -  e~^a»ti)2o2 .  (21) 

i 

Similarly,  y\H0  ~  var(y0)),  where 

/i,0y  =  Y, 
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var(yo)  =  Y  [(e-Aniti  _  e-A«o *£ )*» e-A“o ]2cr^o 
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+  Y^  -  e~^ar>t')2o2 .  (22) 

i 

Therefore,  d!2  is  as  shown  in  (23),  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

It  is  shown  in  Section  IV  that  the  LRT  reduces  to  the  GLRT 
for  EMI  data.  Therefore,  no  additional  analysis  is  required  to 
determine  the  performance  of  the  LRT. 

2)  Integral/Summed-Data  Detector:  Letting  a;  =  S  r,  cor¬ 
respond  to  an  integral  detector  output,  and  using  the  approxima¬ 
tion  expressed  in  (20),  then  under  Hi,  x  =  e_aiti  +  n,,  so 

x\Hi  ~N(Y  e~Kltd  (X)  Ue-^y  a2ai+Na2^j  . 

(24) 


Similarly, 


(25) 


Hence,  the  result  for  d!2  is  (26),  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the 
next  page. 

3)  Energy  Detector:  The  output  of  an  energy  detector  on 
EMI  data  is  either  x  —  (e~aiti  +  n,)2  under  H i,  or 
Xf  (e_“oti  +rii)2  under  Ho-  Since  both  or  and  op  are  random 
variables,  the  distribution  of  the  energy  cannot  be  accurately 
approximated  by  a  Gaussian  random  variable.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  valid  to  calculate  d! ,  since  the  definition  of  d!  is  based  on 
Gaussian-distributed  data.  Even  though  d!  is  not  applicable,  we 
can  explain  the  fact  that  an  energy  detector  exhibits  better  per¬ 
formance  than  an  integral  detector.  Since  the  noise  is  IID  at  each 
sample  time,  the  noise  variance  at  each  sample  of  the  sensor  is 
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the  same.  For  lower-level  signals,  corresponding  to  later  sam¬ 
ples,  the  SNR  is  lower  than  that  for  higher-level  signals.  Be¬ 
cause  the  operation  of  calculating  the  energy  puts  more  weight 
on  higher  values  and  less  weight  on  lower  signals.  When  the 
value  of  the  signal  is  greater  than  1,  lower  SNR  time  samples 
contribute  less,  and  consequently,  the  noise  affects  the  results 
of  the  energy  detector  less  than  the  integral  detector,  which  as¬ 
signs  equal  weights  to  each  time  sample. 

4)  Single  Time  Sample  of  TD  EMI  Data:  If  the  decay  rate 
of  target  or  clutter  is  not  a  known  constant,  d!  is  more  compli¬ 
cated.  Borrowing  the  result  of  Section  IV,  the  LRT  and  GLRT  is 
equivalent  for  TD  EMI  data  under  some  specific  assumptions. 
Hence,  using  the  approximation  in  (20),  it  can  be  shown  that 


d,2  = 


<J2  +  [e  2ii°itt(j2l  +  e  2ilao^o20 


(27) 


It  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  analytical  expression  of  the  sample 
time  that  maximizes  d',  since  it  involves  transcendental  func¬ 
tion.  However,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  maximum  numerically.  If 
<  1,  a2  <  1,  then 
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IV.  Equivalence  of  the  GLRT  and  the  LRT  for 
Multi-Channel  EMI  Data 

In  many  applications,  the  GLRT  is  often  used  instead  of  the 
LRT  to  reduce  computational  complexity  at  the  cost  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  performance.  However,  it  is  not  in  general  an  optimal  pro¬ 
cessor  [1 1],  In  the  following  analyses,  we  show  that  under  some 
reasonable  assumptions  made  for  the  statistics  governing  the 
land  mine  detection  problem  using  EMI  sensor  data,  the  GLRT 
and  the  LRT  provide  the  same  performance.  In  this  problem,  the 
GLRT  (shown  in  Section  III  that  it  is  essentially  a  matched  filter, 
z  —  SfLi  always  provides  the  same  per¬ 

formance  as  that  of  the  LRT  as  long  as  the  statistics  of  the  decay 
rates  of  targets  and  clutter  follow  certain  assumptions. 

1)  Proposition:  Assume  the  multichannel  EMI  sensor  re¬ 
sponse  is  modeled  as  r  =  where  n  —  1  or  0,  repre¬ 

senting  Hi  and  Hu,  respectively,  t  is  an  N  by  one  vector  of  the 
sampling  times,  or  and  op  are  truncated  Gaussian-distributed 
random  variables  with  means  p,ai  and  p,aa,  and  variances  o2ai 
and  ,  and  left  truncated  points  of  n[,  nf,  and  right  truncated 
points  of  c*ii  u j] .  respectively.  Furthermore,  it  is  assumed  that 


cto  >  a\  >  0  and  al0  <  cv“  <  CYg,  based  on  the  underlying 
physics  illustrated  in  Section  II.  The  limits  of  a“,  c  v,j  are  infinity. 
The  means  and  variances  of  aq  and  op  satisfy  p,ai  <  p,ao, 
{pcttj P«i)  —  (aa0/aa1)  —  1-  Also,  assume  the  sensor  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  IID  Gaussian  noise  at  each  sample  time.  The  GLRT  on 
r  is  in  the  form  of  z  —  SfLi  —  e_*'Qoti),  and  the 

LRT  is  of  the  form  shown  in  (15).  Then,  the  GLRT  and  LRT  are 
equivalent,  thus  providing  the  same  performance. 

Proof:  If  it  can  be  shown  that  dX/dz  >  0,  which  means 
the  LR  A,  is  a  nondecreasing  function  of  the  output  of  a  matched 
filter  z,  and  thus,  a  monotonic  function  of the  LRT,  and  the 
GLRT  are  equivalent.  Because  A  is  not  an  explicit  function  of  z, 
the  chain  rule  is  utilized  to  prove  this  relationship 
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dz 
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dA  1 
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where  r,  is  the  received  signal  from  the  sensor  at  the  ith  sample 
time  at  one  location,  and  N  is  the  number  of  times  at  which 
the  sensor  samples  the  response.  Under  H i,  the  output  of  mul¬ 
tichannel  time-domain  EMI  sensor  is  r,  =  e~a 1 +  n,  (i  = 
1,  2,  •  •  • ,  N),  and  under  Hu,  the  sensor  output  is  r;  —  e~aot‘  + 
n j,  where  r,  represents  the  output  from  the  sensor  at  the  sample 
time  t,  ,  V  ,  is  IID  white  Gaussian  noise  with  zero  mean  and  vari¬ 
ance  of  o2 .  Since  the  noise  terms  are  IID,  the  covariance  matrix 
for  n  is  the  identity  matrix  scaled  by  o2. 

The  LR  is  then  (29),  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  next  page, 
where 
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and 
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thus,  Kq  >  0  and  K±  >  0.  Taking  the  partial  deriva¬ 

tive  of  A  with  respect  to  r,  yields  (32),  shown  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  page,  where  the  (•  •  •)'  notation  denotes  a  derivative  with 
respect  to  r,-.  We  now  write  dX/di'i  =  h(i\)/w( r).  Since  the 
denominator  w(r)  is  always  positive,  if  h(r,  )  is  nonnegative, 
dX/di'i  is  nonnegative  as  well.  Based  on  a  theorem  presented 
in  [15],  the  derivative  of  the  integral  is  equal  to  the  integral  of 
the  derivative  since  the  integrand  is  differentiable  with  respect 
to  i.e. 


F(r,  or)  dai 


(F(r,ai))'r.  dai. 


(33) 


Therefore,  the  numerator  is 


Fig.  2.  Integration  area  for  (38).  a i  and  no  are  integration  variables.  The 
square  is  divided  into  upper  and  lower  triangular  regions. 
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TABLE  I 

Noise  Variance  rr2  Required  to 

Achieve  Pd  =  0.7  and  Pfa  =  0.1  for  Fixed  and  Random  Decay  Rates 


Fixed  Parameter 

Random  Parameter 

Matched  Filter 

17.5 

8.6 

Energy  Detector 

16.3 

7.3 

Integral  detector 

10.8 

4.9 

Threshold  Test  on 
Single  Time  Sample 

7.9 

3.7 
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Simulation  of  fixed  decay  rate  for  target  and  clutter 


Fig.  3.  ROC  of  simulations  of  various  detection  algorithms  for  a  multichannel 
time-domain  EMI  sensor  at  a  fixed  decay  rate  for  both  target  and  clutter.  The 
decay  rate  of  the  target  is  ai  =2.1,  the  decay  rate  for  clutter  is  ao  =  2.5,  and 
the  initial  magnitude  is  220  for  both  target  and  clutter.  Gradient:  matched  filter; 
delta:  energy  detector;  square:  integral  detector;  cross:  threshold  test  on  single 
time  sample. 


Simulation  of  uncertain  decay  rate  for  target  and  clutter 


Fig.  4.  ROC  of  simulations  of  various  detection  algorithms  for  multichannel 
time-domain  EMI  sensor  data  with  uncertain  decay  rate  for  both  target 
and  clutter.  Distribution  of  decay  rate  is  JV(2.1,0.22)  and  for  a0  is 
JV(2.5, 0.22).  The  initial  magnitude  is  220  for  both  target  and  clutter.  Circle: 
the  LRT;  gradient:  matched  filter,  delta:  energy  detector;  square:  integral 
detector;  cross:  threshold  test  on  single  time  sample. 


Taking  the  derivative  of  i  ’(r.  a{)  with  respect  to  r, 
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After  combining  constants,  h(r,)  can  be  expressed  as 
h(n)  =K0Ki<j2 
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Simulation  of  uncertain  initial  magnitude  &  decay  rate 


Fig.  5.  ROC  of  simulations  of  various  detection  algorithms  for  multichannel 
time-domain  EMI  sensor  data  with  uncertain  decay  rate  and  uncertain  initial 
magnitude  of  target  and  clutter.  Distribution  of  decay  rate  <n  is  JV(2.1, 0.22  ) 
and  for  a0  is  .V ( 2 . 5 .  0.22  )■  The  distribution  of  the  initial  magnitude  for  target 
A ,  is  2  0 2 )  and  for  clutter  B  is  distributed  a£ -JV ( 2 1 0 , 40 2 ) .  Circle:  LRT; 
gradient  line:  matched  filter,  delta:  energy  detector;  square:  integral  detector. 


Because  exponential  functions  are  always  positive,  the  first 
four  terms  of  the  integrand  of  the  integral  in  (37)  are  always 
positive.  The  constant  term  associated  with  the  integral  is  also 
positive.  Obviously,  if  the  decay  rate  of  the  target  cvi  is  always 
slower  than  that  of  clutter  cvq,  the  fifth  term  in  (37),  (e-C£lti  — 
e— a0ti ),  js  ajSQ  p0Sitivei  so  >  0.  Although  in  practice, 
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Comparison  of  d'2  and  simulation  for  threshold  test  Comparison  of  d'2  and  simulation  for  integral  detector,  fixed  decay  rate 

on  single  time  sample  data,  fixed  decay  rate 


Probability  of  False  Alarm  (Pfa)  Probability  of  False  Alarm  (Pfa) 


Comparison  of  d'2  and  simulation  for  energy  detector,  fixed  decay  rate  Comparison  of  d,z  and  simulation  for  matched  filter,  fixed  decay  rate 


Probability  of  False  Alarm  (Pfa)  Probability  of  False  Alarm  (Pfa) 


Fig.  6.  Comparison  of  ROC’s  of  the  theoretical  d'  value  and  simulations  of  various  detectors  for  the  fixed  decay  rate  case.  (Top  left)  Threshold  test  for  single  time 
sample  time-domain  EMI  sensor  data.  (Top  right)  Integral  detector.  (Bottom  left)  Energy  detector.  (Bottom  right)  Matched  filter  for  TD  EMI  sensor  data.  Delta: 
simulation;  square:  theoretical  d’ . 


TABLE  II 

The  Theoretical  Values  of  d'2  for  Various  Processors  and 
Known/Random  Parameter  Environments 


Fixed  Parameter 

Random  Parameter 

Matched  Filter 

1.12 

0.87 

Energy  Detector 

0.73 

»0.72 

Integral  Detector 

0.42 

0.38 

Threshold  Test  on 
Single  Time  Sample 

0.22 

«0.22 

is  not  always  smaller  than  n  (l,  we  have  assumed  the  relationships 
of  pai  <  /r,ao,  a[  <  cyq  <  cv“  <  aft.  The  integration  area 


can  be  divided  into  four  sub-areas,  and  each  sub-area  can  be 
integrated  separately.  Let  K  —  KqKi<j2.  Thus,  K  >  0 

fai  } 

(•)  da i  +  /  (•)  da i  >  da o 

J 

(•)  da i  +  /  (•)  da i  >  da o- 

M  ) 

(38) 

It  is  easily  shown  that  for  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  integrals  in 
(38),  the  integration  is  over  an  area  in  which  a\  is  always  less 
than  ao  Thus,  integration  in  these  three  sub-areas  contributes 
positive  or  nonnegative  value  to  h(r,).  In  the  second  integral 
in  (38),  cvi  and  ao  are  integrated  over  an  identical  region.  Let 
h  > (  r, )  represent  the  second  integral  in  (38)  after  neglecting  the 
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Comparison  of  d'2  and  simulation  fo  rthreshold  test  Comparison  of  d'2  and  simulation  for  integral  detector,  random  decay  rate 

on  single  time  sample  data,  random  decay  rate 


Comparison  of  d'2  and  simulation  for  energy  detector,  random  decay  rate 


Comparison  of  d’2  and  simulation  for  match  filter,  random  decay  rate 


Fig.  7.  Comparison  of  ROC  of  the  theoretical  d'2  value  and  simulation  of  various  detectors  for  the  random  decay  rate  case.  (Top  left)  Threshold  test  for  single 
time  sample  time-domain  EMI  sensor  data.  (Top  right)  Integral  detector.  (Bottom  left)  Energy  detector.  (Bottom  right)  GLRT/matched  filter  for  time-domain  EMI 
sensor  data.  Delta:  simulation;  square:  theoretical  d' . 


positive  constant  K.  The  integration  area  can  be  further  divided 
into  upper  triangular  and  lower  triangular  portions  (Fig.  2  illus¬ 
trates  how  the  integration  areas  are  divided.)  Therefore, 
can  be  written  as 
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Then,  keeping  the  first  integral  in  (39)  the  same  and  exchanging 
variables  or  and  ao  via  a  change  of  variables  in  the  second  in¬ 
tegral  in  (39),  and  changing  the  integration  limits  correspond¬ 
ingly,  /?.2  (?’,:)  becomes 
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In  (40),  the  integration  is  in  the  upper  triangular  portion,  where 
or  <  ao,soe~ait‘  —e~aoti  >  0.  The  second  and  third  terms 
of  the  integrand  of  (40)  are  exponential  functions.  Therefore, 
they  are  always  positive,  and  the  fourth  term,  represented  by 
v(ai,  ao),  can  be  simplified  to 


u(ai,  ao)  =  exp 
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(41) 


If  it  is  assumed  (piaJpiai)  >  (a 2aJ<J2ai )  >  1,  then > 
da1aa0-  Multiplying  a  positive  value  on  each  side  of  the  in¬ 
equality  (o.  <  ao)  in  the  upper  triangular  integration  area  for 
v(ai,  a0),  gives  (a0  -  a^Mao^  -  fao  -  «i)MaiO'ao  • This  is 
equivalent  to  fiag  a0 a2±  +m«i  «ia20  -  Ma i  a0a^0  +Ma0  a'iaai  ■ 
Thus 
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Also,  because  aj  <  ao  and  a21  <  a2g,  then  af(fa  —  cr2±)  < 
«o(a2 o  -  a«i)-  This  yields 
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Therefore,  u(ai,  ao)  >  0.  Then,  htir,)  >  0.  To  this  point,  it  has 
been  shown  rigorously  that  all  the  terms  in  (38)  are  positive  or 
nonnegative  under  the  assumptions  made  above.  Thus,  h  it,  )  > 
0. 


More  generally,  when  a\  —  al0  —  0,  a“  =  aQ  =  -Too, 
h(n)  —  h2{n )  >  o. 

At  this  point,  we  have  proven  QX/di'i  >  0.  Next,  consider 

dz/drt’i 


_L  —  e  Aai  ti  _  e  Aap  ti  >  Q_  (42) 

OVi 


Given  (28),  dXjdri  >  0  and  dz/dtj  >  0,  then  dX/dz  is  non¬ 
negative  as  well.  Therefore,  this  makes  the  relationship  stated 
in  the  proposition  proved,  i.e.,  the  LRT  and  the  GLRT/matched 
filter  are  essentially  the  same  for  this  problem  and  provide  the 
same  performance. 


V.  Requirements  of  Noise  Variance  for  Different 
Detectors  to  Achieve  a  Particular  Performance  Level 

It  is  of  interest  to  determine  what  noise  level  is  required  to 
achieve  a  particular  l  ’,j  and  Pja  for  different  signal  processing 
techniques  using  the  appropriate  sensor  data.  With  this  motiva¬ 
tion,  we  investigated  the  required  noise  variance  for  each  de¬ 
tector  in  order  to  achieve  a  pre -determined  performance  using 
multichannel  EMI  sensor. 
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(a)  ROC  for  fixed  decay  rate  case  (b)  ROC  for  fixed  decay  rate  case 


Probability  of  False  Alarm  (Pfa)  Probability  of  False  Alarm  (Pfa) 


Fig.  8.  ROC  for  various  processors  at  the  theoretically  calculated  noise  variance  required,  achieving  (0.1,  0.7)  performance,  (a)  Entire  scale,  (b)  Enlarged  version 
of  (a). 


Pd  and  Pfa  are  defined  as  [13],  [14] 


dx 


Pfa  = 


f(x\Ho)  dx. 


If  the  outputs  of  the  detectors  follow  a  Gaussian  distribution,  it 
is  possible  to  theoretically  calculate  the  value  of  noise  variance 
required  for  known  parameters  t,  ai ,  and  op .  For  the  matched 
filter  in  the  known  parameter  case,  x  is  Gaussian-distributed  as 
derived  above  (Section  III-A1).  The  distribution  of  x  under  Hi 
is  x  \Hi  N(/xi,(7i),  where 


F  l  =  (e 
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Upon  letting  y  —  (x  —  /ti)/cti 
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where  cerf(-)  is  the  complementary  error  function  defined  by 

pOO  | 

cerf  (at)  =  /  _ e-(»"/2)  dx_ 

Jx  V2ti 


Similarly 

Pfa  ~  cerf  ^ 

The  value  of  noise  variance  required  to  achieve  a  particular  l  ’,j 
and  Pfa  can  be  obtained  by  table  look-up  [16],  For  the  other  de¬ 
tectors,  (45)  and  (46)  are  still  applicable.  Corresponding  to  each 
detector,  appropriate  /iL.  af,  /u-o,  and  a 2  values  are  substituted 
into  (45)  and  (46). 

For  the  random  parameter  case,  no  explicit  expression  for  P,j 
and  Pfa  could  be  derived,  thus  no  calculation  of  the  theoretical 
noise  variance  was  made.  However,  the  variance  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  through  simulation.  Table  I  lists  the  noise  variance  re¬ 
quired  to  achieve  Pfa  =0.1  and  P,j  —  0.7  for  both  a  fixed  and 
a  random  parameter  case. 

The  values  in  Table  I  were  obtained  by  using  signal  _ii  e_° 1 1 
for  Hi  and  Aoe“ot  for  Ho.  Here,  t  is  a  20  x  1  vector  of  [.3525, 
.4275,  .525,  .6475,  .8025,  1.003,  1.258,  1.583,  1.998,  2.525, 
3.198,  4.055,  5.148,  6.543,  8.323,  10.59,  13.49,  17.19,  21.90, 
27.92]  measured  in  ms  and  Ai  —  Ao  —  220  (equivalent  to 
using  Ai  —  Ao  —  1).  In  the  fixed  parameter  case,  cvi  =  2.1, 
and  ao  =  2.5.  These  values  are  chosen  based  on  the  DARPA 
experimental  data  [5],  In  the  random  environment  case,  ai  ~ 
J\f(2.1,  0.22)  and  ao  ~  Af(2.5,  0.22).  These  values  and  distri¬ 
butions  were  again  chosen  based  on  the  statistics  of  real  data. 
From  Table  I,  it  can  been  concluded  that  to  achieve  a  particular 
level  of  performance  for  either  the  fixed  or  random  parameter 
case,  the  matched  filter  can  always  withstand  the  highest  noise 
level  among  the  four  algorithms  investigated.  Additionally,  an 
energy  detector  can  achieve  the  same  performance  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  detector  under  a  higher  noise  level,  or  lower  SNR.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  as  we  expected  if  the  environment  is  known  exactly,  the 
algorithms  can  afford  lower  SNR.  In  practice,  however,  the  en¬ 
vironment  is  always  uncertain. 
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(a)  ROC  for  random  decay  rate  case  (b)  ROC  for  random  decay  rate  case 


Fig.  9.  ROC  for  various  processors  at  the  noise  variance  estimated  from  simulations  to  achieve  (0.1,  0.7)  performance,  (a)  Entire  scale,  (b)  Enlarged  version  of 
(a). 


VI.  Simulations 

Simulations  for  EMI  sensor  data  using  different  detection 
strategies  were  implemented.  The  synthetic  data  was  obtained 
by  adding  Gaussian  white  noise  to  an  exponentially  damped 
signal.  In  the  parameter-known  case,  the  decay  rate  of  the  target 
OT  is  2.1,  and  that  of  clutter  i  v(l  is  2.5.  Those  values  were  chosen 
by  inspecting  histograms  of  the  decay  rates  from  targets  and 
clutter  obtained  from  DARPA  data,  and  they  are  the  empir¬ 
ical  MLE.  For  the  random  parameter  case,  the  distributions  of 
the  decay  rate  and  noise  variance  were  also  estimated  from  the 
DARPA  experiment  data. 

The  various  signal  processing  approaches  have  been  im¬ 
plemented  on  synthetic  data.  Figs.  3  and  4  show  the  ROC’s 
for  the  integral,  energy  and  matched  filter  detectors  and  the 
threshold  detector  of  single  time  sample  data  (at  the  sample 
time  that  maximizes  the  performance)  for  both  fixed  parameter 
and  random  parameter  cases,  respectively.  As  expected,  the 
performance  of  the  LRT/GLRT  is  better  than  that  of  energy 
detector,  which  in  turn  is  better  than  the  integral  detector,  and 
the  performance  of  threshold  detector  using  single  time  sample 
data  is  the  worst  among  all  the  detectors  considered,  since  the 
remaining  detectors  use  multiple  time  samples  of  EMI  data 
as  their  inputs.  Additionally,  Fig.  4  shows  the  performance 
of  the  LRT  when  parameters  are  uncertain,  in  which  Monte 
Carlo  integration  was  used  to  compute  the  integrals  in  (15). 

ZtL i  f(r\Hi  ,  ctik)/M  was  used  to  evaluate  the 
integral  in  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  (15),  where  i  is 
1  or  0,  an-,  is  chosen  from  Gaussian  distributions  with  means 
and  variances  stated  above.  One  thousand  iterations  were  used 
when  calculating  the  integral. 

It  is  clear  that  for  the  random  parameter  case,  the  ROC  for  the 
LRT  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  matched  filter  (GLRT),  which 
agrees  the  theoretical  derivation  presented  in  Section  III.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  a  simulation  obtained  when  both  the  decay  rate  as  well 


as  the  initial  amplitude  are  random  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Again,  the 
LRT  and  the  GLRT  exhibit  the  same  performance. 

Next,  the  theoretical  calculation  of  d'2  and  simulation  re¬ 
sults  for  the  processors  were  compared.  Table  II  lists  the  d12 
values  for  each  of  the  detection  algorithms  under  both  fixed 
and  random  parameter  cases.  Figs.  6  and  7  compare  the  ROC’s 
generated  for  the  Gaussian  detection  problem  with  the  calcu¬ 
lated  d!2  values  and  simulation  results.  ROC’s  for  the  theoret¬ 
ical  values  match  the  simulation  results  consistently  in  all  cases. 
Note  that  when  the  variances  of  the  decay  rates  of  target  and 
clutter  are  small,  the  uncertainty  has  almost  no  effects  on  the 
performance. 

Again,  Table  I  lists  the  theoretical  noise  variance  required  to 
achieve  ij„  =0.1  and  l’,j  —  0.7  for  the  fixed  parameter  case 
and  the  estimated  noise  variance  required  to  achieve  the  same 
performance  for  the  random  parameter  case.  These  estimated 
values  were  determined  by  adjusting  the  noise  variance  during 
the  simulations.  Fig.  8  shows  that  the  ROC  curves  for  the  var¬ 
ious  algorithms  at  the  theoretical  required  noise  variances  for 
the  fixed  parameter  case.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  ROC  curves 
approximately  cross  the  point  (0.1,  0.7),  indicating  the  simu¬ 
lations  verify  the  theoretical  calculations.  Fig.  9  shows  similar 
ROC  curves  for  random  decay  rates  with  the  simulated  noise. 

VII.  Discussion 

We  have  presented  results  which  indicate  that  a  detection 
theory  based  approach  (LR  test)  can  be  used  to  improve  the 
detectability  of  land  mines  and  small  UXO  objects  using  EMI 
sensors  over  standard  thresholding  techniques.  In  [3],  the 
results  were  verified  by  implementing  the  processor  on  real 
mine  and  clutter  field  data,  however,  only  a  few  targets  were 
present  in  that  case.  In  this  paper,  simulation  results  for  each  of 
the  processors  also  verifies  the  improvement  obtained  using  a 
LRT  detector.  Figs.  3  and  4  show  that  regardless  of  whether  or 
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not  the  parameters  are  known  constants  or  random  variables, 
an  LRT/GLRT/matched  filter  of  multichannel  time-domain 
EMI  data  always  provides  the  best  performance  among  the 
algorithms  investigated  here,  and  an  energy  detector  performs 
better  than  an  integral  detector.  The  optimal  detector  on  single 
time  sample  of  time -domain  EMI  data  is  the  threshold  test,  and 
its  performance  is  worst  among  all  the  detectors  considered  in 
the  paper.  This  indicates  that  developing  a  new  sensor  which 
provides  more  of  the  time-domain  decay  curve  could  prove 
advantageous  for  improved  landmine  detection. 

To  avoid  computational  expense,  the  GLRT  is  often  used  as 
a  suboptimal  detector.  In  some  cases,  the  performance  of  the 
GLRT  can  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  LRT.  In  [2],  [3],  we  have 
shown  that  for  a  single-channel  (integrated)  time-domain  EMI 
sensor,  the  LRT  reduces  to  the  GLRT.  In  this  study,  we  have 
shown  that  for  a  multichannel  time-domain  EMI  sensor,  the 
GLRT  is  optimal  under  certain  assumptions  on  the  distributions 
of  the  decay  rates. 

Future  work  will  involve  incorporating  more  environmental 
parameters  into  the  EMI  model.  To  do  so,  a  more  complicated 
model  is  required,  and  a  further  performance  improvement  is 
expected. 
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SUMMARY 


A  three-dimensional  finite-difference  time-domain  model  has  been  developed  to  simu¬ 
late  the  propagation  of  elastic  waves  in  an  elastic  half  space.  The  model  incorporates 
a  free-surface  boundary  condition  for  the  surface  of  the  half-space  and  a  perfectly- 
matched  layer  absorbing  boundary  condition.  This  thesis  includes  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  numerical  model,  a  theoretical  study  of  the  stability  of  the  finite-difference 
algorithm  at  a  material  interface,  an  analytical  derivation  of  the  elastic  surface  waves 
that  arise  at  the  surface  of  a  solid  medium,  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  interaction  of 
elastic  waves  with  buried  land  mines,  a  description  of  the  resonant  behavior  of  various 
mechanical  objects,  and  results  of  experimental  measurements  of  the  elastic  wave  mo¬ 
tion  in  a  sand  tank.  The  numerical  model  is  primarily  used  to  investigate  the  elastic 
wave  motion  in  the  ground  and  to  explore  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  buried 
land  mines.  Various  aspects  of  the  mine-wave  interaction  have  been  studied.  Simple 
mine  models  are  used  to  explore  the  interaction  with  buried  anti-personnel  and  anti¬ 
tank  mines  on  a  large  scale.  A  more  detailed  mine-model  is  utilized  to  analyze  the 
resonant  behavior  of  buried  mines.  When  elastic  waves  interact  with  a  buried  land 
mine,  resonant  oscillations  occur  at  the  location  of  the  buried  mine.  These  resonant 
oscillations  enhance  the  mine’s  signature  and  distinguish  it  from  clutter  objects  such 
as  rocks.  The  resonance  has  been  found  to  be  largely  dependent  on  the  soil  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mine  and  on  the  burial  depth  of  the  mine.  Although  the 
numerical  model  is  primarily  used  for  the  the  mine-detection  problem,  it  is  far  more 
versatile  and  applicable  to  general  problems  in  the  field  of  elasticity.  As  an  example 
for  the  model’s  versatility,  the  resonant  motion  of  a  tuning  fork,  as  computed  with 
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the  numerical  model,  is  illustrated  in  this  text. 
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CHAPTER  1 


Introduction 


In  today’s  technology,  elastic  waves  in  solid  media  are  utilized  for  various  applica¬ 
tions  in  a  wide  range  of  different  fields.  Surface  Acoustic  Wave  devices  are  found  in 
many  TV-sets  and  mobile  telephones  as  frequency  filters  with  excellent  characteris¬ 
tics.  Quartz  resonators  are  used  in  watches  and  computers  and  wherever  a  fixed  clock 
rate  must  be  maintained.  Ultrasound  imaging  is  used  for  medical  diagnosis,  and  the 
number  of  applications  for  acousto-optic  devices  is  steadily  growing.  In  this  work, 
the  elastic  wave  motion  in  solids  is  revisited,  and  a  numerical  model  is  presented  that 
simulates  the  elastic  wave  propagation  in  a  solid  medium. 

Recently,  the  use  of  elastic  waves  to  detect  buried  land  mines  has  been  proposed 
[1]  -  [12].  With  more  than  100  Million  land  mines  buried  throughout  the  world  caus¬ 
ing  an  estimated  26,000  injuries  and  deaths  each  year,  the  public  attention  on  the 
problem  of  buried  land  mines  has  increased  dramatically  in  recent  years,  resulting  in 
extensive  research  efforts  to  develop  more  effective  detection  systems.  Acoustic  (elas¬ 
tic)  sensor  systems  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  bear  significant  advantages 
over  systems  that  are  in  use  today.  Ground-penetrating  radars  (GPR),  for  example, 
utilize  electromagnetic  waves  to  locate  buried  mines  and  are,  thus,  dependent  on  the 
contrast  in  the  dielectric  properties  between  a  mine  and  the  surrounding  soil.  In 
other  words,  ground-penetrating  radar  systems  often  fail  if  the  metal  content  of  a 
buried  mine  is  low,  as  it  is  the  case,  for  example,  for  many  plastic-cased  land  mines. 
With  a  GPR,  plastic  mines  are  almost  impossible  to  detect  in  dry  soils,  if  the  soil 
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and  the  mine  have  similar  dielectric  properties.  Elastic  systems,  on  the  other  hand, 
exploit  the  differences  in  the  elastic  properties  of  a  buried  mine  and  its  surrounding- 
soil,  which  are,  in  general,  substantial.  Furthermore,  elastic  systems  and  ground- 
penetrating  radar  systems  might  complement  one  another  in  certain  scenarios.  For 
example,  the  electromagnetic  loss  in  a  wet  soil  is  significant,  degrading  the  function¬ 
ality  of  a  ground-penetrating  radar.  The  elastic  loss  in  a  wet  soil,  however,  in  general 
is  reduced,  thus  enhancing  the  response  in  an  elastic  sensor. 

An  elastic  land  mine  detection  system  utilizes  elastic  waves  that  propagate  in 
the  soil.  To  investigate  the  elastic  wave  motion  in  solid  media,  a  numerical  model 
has  been  developed.  The  model  is  based  on  the  equation  of  motion  and  the  stress- 
strain  relation,  which,  together  with  a  constitutive  relation,  form  a  set  of  first-order 
partial  differential  equations  that  completely  describes  the  elastic  wave  motion  in  a 
medium.  Introducing  finite  differences,  this  set  of  equations  is  discretized  and  adapted 
to  the  finite-difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  modeling  scheme.  The  numerical  model 
has  been  implemented  in  two  and  three  dimensions.  In  the  model,  the  ground  is 
approximated  as  an  infinite  half  space,  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  modeled  as  a 
stress-free  boundary,  and  an  absorbing  boundary  condition  is  implemented  to  avoid 
artificial  reflections  at  the  outer  faces  of  the  numerical  grid. 

The  model  has  been  developed  to  supplement  the  development  of  an  experimen¬ 
tal  sensor  system  that  simultaneously  uses  both  elastic  and  electromagnetic  waves 
to  detect  buried  land  mines  [12]  -  [15].  Fig.  1.1  illustrates  the  experimental  set-up 
for  the  elastic-electromagnetic  sensor.  An  electrodynamic  transducer  is  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  excites  elastic  waves  in  the  ground.  The  elastic  waves  prop¬ 
agate  mainly  along  the  surface  and  interact  with  the  buried  land  mine,  causing  both 
the  mine  and  the  ground  to  vibrate.  Due  to  the  presence  of  the  mine,  the  ground 
will  move  differently  around  the  mine  than  elsewhere.  A  radar,  mounted  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  scans  the  surface,  records  the  vibrations  and,  thus,  detects  the 
mine. 

Although  the  numerical  model  is  primarily  applied  to  investigate  the  elastic 
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Figure  1.1:  Schematic  drawing  of  the  elastic-electromagnetic  sensor. 

wave  motion  in  the  ground,  it  is  applicable  to  a  wide  range  of  general  elastic  problems. 
With  minor  adjustments,  the  numerical  model  could  be  used,  for  example,  to  simulate 
ultrasonic  imaging  systems,  to  compute  the  wave  motion  in  Acoustic- Wave  devices, 
or  to  determine  the  acoustic  wave  fields  of  loud  speaker  systems.  As  an  example  for 
the  applicability  of  the  model,  the  resonant  motion  of  a  tuning  fork,  as  computed 
with  the  numerical  model,  is  presented  in  this  text. 

This  dissertation  gives  a  detailed  description  of  elastic  wave  motion  in  solids  and 
explains  various  aspects  of  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  buried  mines.  The 
text  is  largely  divided  into  two  parts.  Chapters  2-6  are  theoretical  in  nature  and 
describe  the  numerical  model  and  its  theoretical  foundation.  Chapters  7  -  9,  on  the 
other  hand,  describe  the  practical  application  of  the  model  and  explain  the  elastic 
wave  propagation  in  the  ground. 

In  Chapter  2,  the  background  of  numerical  modeling  using  the  finite-difference 
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time-domain  method  is  described,  and  the  history  of  the  algorithm  and  the  fun¬ 
damental  literature  that  lead  to  the  numerical  model  as  presented  in  this  text  are 
outlined.  In  Chapter  3,  the  fundamental  equations  governing  the  elastic  wave  motion 
in  solids  are  explained.  In  Chapter  4,  the  numerical  model  and  its  implementation 
are  described  in  detail.  In  Chapter  5,  the  stability  of  the  finite-difference  algorithm 
at  a  material  interface  is  studied  and  results  are  presented  that  indicate  that  the 
finite-difference  algorithm  will  only  be  stable  if  the  material  properties  are  averaged 
on  the  interface  between  two  media.  In  Chapter  6,  the  theory  of  elastic  surface  waves 
is  revisited.  The  waves  that  are  excited  at  a  surface  are  identified  and  their  char¬ 
acteristics  are  explained.  In  Chapter  7,  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  buried 
land  mines  is  described.  Results  are  presented  for  various  studies,  considering  buried 
anti-personnel  mines  as  well  as  anti-tank  mines.  In  Chapter  8,  the  resonant  behavior 
of  buried  land  mines  is  investigated.  In  Chapter  9,  experimental  procedures  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  elastic  wave  fields  in  the  ground  are  described.  Results  are  presented,  and 
the  material  properties  in  the  ground  are  derived.  Finally,  in  Chapter  10,  the  work 
is  summarized  and  conclusions  are  drawn. 

Four  sections  are  appended  to  the  text.  In  Appendix  A,  the  complete  set  of 
the  three-dimensional  finite-difference  equations  is  given,  incorporating  the  split- 
field  formulation  that  is  necessary  for  the  implementation  of  the  absorbing  boundary 
condition.  In  Appendix  B,  a  listing  of  the  correction  terms  required  for  the  total- 
field/scattered-field  formulation  as  described  in  Chapter  4  is  given.  In  Appendix  C, 
the  computer  program  that  has  been  developed  to  implement  the  numerical  model 
is  documented.  And  in  Appendix  D,  the  definitions  of  some  fundamental  elastic 
constants  are  listed. 
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The  finite- difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  method  has  long  been  applied  to  solve 
problems  in  the  field  of  elasticity  and  electromagnetics.  With  advances  in  the  com¬ 
puter  technology,  the  FDTD  method  has  gained  importance  especially  since  the  end 
of  the  1980’s  and  the  beginning  of  the  1990’s.  Numerous  publications  on  the  FDTD 
method  and  its  application  have  been  published  throughout  the  years.  A  few  of 
these  are  described  and  referenced  in  this  chapter,  briefly  outlining  the  history  of  the 
method  and  the  fundamental  work  that  led  up  to  the  model  as  presented  in  this  text. 

Various  algorithms  are  widely  used  for  numerical  modeling  in  both  elasticity  and 
electromagnetics.  Some  algorithms,  such  as  the  well-known  and  frequently  employed 
Method  of  Moments  (MoM),  solve  integral  equations  in  the  frequency-domain.  Other 
algorithms,  such  as  the  finite-difference  and  the  finite- element  (FEM)  method,  operate 
on  the  partial-differential  equations  (PDE)  and  solve  the  equations  either  in  the  time- 
domain  or  in  the  frequency  domain.  Each  of  these  algorithms  has  its  own  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  some  algorithms  are  more  suitable  for  certain  problems  than 
others.  The  development  of  PDE  algorithms  was  motivated  by  certain  properties 
that  these  algorithms  exhibit.  PDE  algorithms  have  been  found  to  be  robust  and 
accurate.  They  yield  either  sparse-matrices  (FEM)  or  no  matrices  at  all  (FDTD), 
reducing  constraints  on  the  size  of  the  numerical  models.  These  constraints  limit  the 
MoM  algorithm,  because  the  MoM,  in  general,  requires  operations  on  full  matrices. 
Furthermore,  PDE  algorithms  generally  handle  inliomgeneities  without  any  significant 
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additional  computational  cost,  whereas  the  inclusion  of  inhomogeneities  in  the  MoM 
in  general  induces  a  drastic  increase  in  computational  cost. 

For  the  particular  modeling  problem  presented  in  this  text,  the  FDTD  method 
bears  several  advantages  over  other  PDE  algorithms,  such  as  the  finite-element  method 
The  finite-difference  formulation,  on  the  one  hand,  is  simple  and  straightforward. 
Boundary  conditions  can  be  implemented  easily,  and  the  numerical  equations  can 
be  solved  efficiently.  The  FDTD  method  can  attack  large  problems  involving  large 
numbers  of  unknowns.  Due  to  the  structure  of  the  finite-difference  grid  and  the 
computation  procedure  being  simple,  the  adaptation  of  a  FDTD  model  to  a  parallel 
computer  is  straightforward  [16,  17].  The  parallelization  is  efficient,  and  an  almost 
linear  speed-up  with  the  number  of  processors  can  be  achieved.  In  the  FEM,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  matrix  must  be  inverted.  Current  linear-algebra  technology  limits  the 
size  of  the  matrix  that  can  be  inverted  and,  thus,  limits  the  number  of  unknowns 
that  the  FEM  can  handle.  Furthermore,  the  parallelization  of  FEM  models  is  not 
as  straightforward  as  for  the  FDTD  algorithm.  Contrary  to  the  first-order  FDTD 
scheme,  the  FEM  operates  on  the  wave  equation.  A  common  problem  of  the  FEM 
is  that  spurious,  non-physical  modes  are  predicted.  These  spurious  modes  must  be 
excluded  in  a  post-processing  step,  which  can  be  a  formidable  task.  Essentially  no 
differences  between  the  FDTD  algorithm  and  the  FEM  arise  when  comparing  their 
accuracy,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Marfurt  [18].  Concluding,  the  FDTD  method  has 
been  chosen  for  the  numerical  model  that  is  described  in  this  thesis.  The  deciding- 
factor  for  this  choice  has  been  that  a  problem  of  the  size  considered  here  (involving 
up  to  20,000,000  unknowns)  either  cannot  be  handled  at  all  by  the  FEM  or  can  be 
implemented  only  in  a  most  tedious  way,  forfeiting  the  simplicity  inherent  to  the 
FDTD  algorithm. 

The  finite-difference  time-domain  algorithm  has  been  used  in  the  area  of  elastic¬ 
ity  since  the  late  1960’s,  when  Alterman  and  Karal  introduced  a  second-order  finite- 
difference  formulation  based  on  the  elastic  wave  equation  to  compute  the  propagation 
of  elastic  waves  in  a  layered  medium  in  1968  [19].  Following  Alterman  and  Karal,  the 
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second-order  FDTD  formulation  has  been  advanced  and  applied  to  a  wide  variety  of 
different  problems  in  the  field  of  elasticity  [20]  -  [18].  In  the  late  1970’s  and  the  1980’s, 
various  other  elastic  finite-difference  schemes  have  been  proposed.  Emerman  et  al. 
presented  an  implicit  finite-difference  scheme  based  on  the  wave  equation  [24],  And 
Madariaga  (1976)  and  Virieux  (1984,  1986)  introduced  a  first-order  finite-difference 
formulation  which  used  the  two-dimensional  first-order  equations  of  elasticity  [25]  - 
[27].  Madariaga’s  and  Virieux’s  first-order  formulation  was  based  on  the  early  work 
of  Yee,  who  had  introduced  a  first-order  scheme  for  electromagnetic  finite-difference 
modeling  in  1966  [28].  Yee  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  characteristic  staggered 
finite-difference  grid,  in  which  the  field  components,  unlike  in  the  second-order  for¬ 
mulations,  were  not  known  at  the  same  points  in  space  and  time.  The  first-order 
formulation  by  Madariaga  and  Virieux  was  second-order  accurate  in  space  and  time. 
Based  on  Madariaga’s  and  Virieux’s  first-order  formulation,  Levander  developed  a 
scheme  that  was  fourth-order  accurate  in  space  by  employing  a  four-point  differenc¬ 
ing  approximation  for  the  spatial  derivatives  in  the  governing  equations,  providing 
an  improvement  in  accuracy  on  the  expense  of  higher  computational  cost  [29].  In 
today’s  finite-difference  modeling,  the  first-order  scheme  by  Madariaga  and  Virieux 
is  the  most  common  approach.  The  first-order  formulation  exhibits  several  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  second-order  formulation.  Specifically,  due  to  the  staggering  of  the 
field  components  in  the  grid,  the  first-order  scheme  is  more  accurate,  reducing  grid 
dispersion  effects.  Furthermore,  boundary  conditions  are  easier  implemented  in  the 
first-order  formulation.  In  today’s  research  and  technology,  the  FDTD  method  is 
applied  to  a  wide  range  of  different  problems  in  the  field  of  elasticity.  For  example, 
the  FDTD  method  is  applied  to  model  the  elastic  wave  propagation  in  porous  media 
[30,  31],  to  compute  elastic  waves  in  boreholes  [32],  or  to  simulate  the  ultrasonic  pulse 
propagation  in  human  tissue  [33]. 

The  numerical  model  described  in  this  text  computes  the  elastic  wave  fields  in 
a  linear,  isotropic,  lossless,  heterogeneous  half-space.  The  model  simplifies  the  elastic 
behavior  of  the  ground.  In  reality,  the  ground  might,  dependent  on  the  condition  and 
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composition  of  the  ground  and  the  amplitude  of  the  excitation,  act  in  a  strongly  non¬ 
linear  way,  and  loss  will  play  a  role  in  the  wave  propagation.  Furthermore,  the  ground 
only  approximately  behaves  as  an  elastic  half-space.  Sand,  for  example,  is  a  porous 
medium,  and  the  existence  of  pores,  formed  by  the  grains  of  the  sand,  might  alter 
the  wave  motion  significantly.  Various  schemes  have  been  proposed  to  include  these 
and  other  effects  into  a  numerical  finite-difference  model.  Krebes  and  Quiroga-Goode 
(1994)  [34]  and  Robertson  et  al.  (1994)  [35]  described  the  modeling  of  viscoelastic 
materials.  The  inclusion  of  loss  effects  in  the  FDTD  formulation,  however,  involves 
the  solution  of  a  convolution  integral,  thus  complicating  the  formulation.  Faria  and 
Stoffa  (1994)  [36]  developed  a  finite-difference  formulation  for  transversely  isotropic- 
media,  which  represent  a  certain  class  of  anisotropic  media.  The  finite-difference 
modeling  of  porous  media  has  been  treated  by  Dai  et  al.  (1995)  [30]  and  by  Zeng  and 
Liu  (2001)  [31].  Poroelastic  modeling  is  based  on  the  poroelastic  equations  developed 
by  Biot  (1956)  [37].  In  poroelastic  materials,  in  addition  to  the  shear  and  the  pressure 
phase,  a  third  phase  -  a  slow  pressure  wave  -  might  arise,  which  is  due  to  the  relative 
motion  of  the  solid  frame  and  the  fluid  filling  the  pores.  It  has  been  found  that,  for 
this  work’s  purpose,  the  assumptions  that  have  been  made  (i.  e.,  linear,  isotropic, 
lossless  half-space)  are  reasonable.  The  simplicity  in  the  formulation  that  is  achieved 
far  outweighs  the  gain  in  accuracy  that  would  be  obtained  by  incorporating  some  or 
all  of  the  effects  mentioned  above. 

In  a  numerical  finite-difference  model,  boundary  conditions  must  be  satisfied  ex¬ 
plicitly.  The  model  as  presented  here  incorporates  a  free-surface  boundary  condition 
to  approximate  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  a  Perfectly-Matched  Layer  absorbing- 
boundary  condition  to  reduce  artificial  reflections  at  the  outer  grid  faces.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  boundaries  has  been  described  extensively  in  the  literature.  The  free-surface 
boundary  condition  is  well-known  and  is  commonly  used  to  approximate  the  surface 
of  the  ground  [19,  21,  22,  29,  38].  Absorbing  boundary  conditions  have  been  a  topic  of 
vast  research  for  a  long  time.  In  the  1980’s,  one  commonly  applied  absorbing  bound¬ 
ary  condition  in  elastic  finite-difference  modeling  was  a  boundary  condition  presented 
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by  Clayton  and  Engquist  (1977)  for  the  second-order  formulation  [39].  The  Clayton- 
Engquist  absorbing  boundary  condition  was  based  on  a  paraxial  approximation  of  the 
wave  equation,  allowing  to  separate  the  wave  fields  into  inward  and  outward  traveling- 
wave  components.  In  this  way,  the  outward  traveling  waves  could  be  absorbed,  and  a 
boundary  arose  which  appeared  transparent  to  outward  traveling  waves.  One  draw¬ 
back  of  the  Clayton-Engquist  condition  was  that,  due  to  the  validity  of  the  paraxial 
approximations,  it  worked  well  only  over  a  limited  range  of  incident  angles.  Vari¬ 
ous  authors  subsequently  proposed  improvements  to  the  Clayton-Engquist  condition 
[40,  41]  or  presented  modified  or  different  schemes  [42]  -  [48],  all  with  somewhat 
similar  limitations  as  the  Clayton-Engquist  condition.  In  1994,  Berenger  presented 
an  entirely  new  concept  of  absorbing  boundary  conditions.  Berenger  developed  the 
so-called  Perfectly-Matched  Layer  (PML)  absorbing  boundary  condition  for  finite- 
difference  modeling  in  electromagnetics  [49].  This  novel  boundary  condition  used  a 
non-physical  splitting  of  the  wave  fields  to  introduce  a  lossy  boundary  layer  which 
was  perfectly  matched  to  the  solution  space.  The  PML  reduced  the  reflections  at  the 
outer  grid  faces  by  as  much  as  100  dB  and  its  performance  was  roughly  independent 
from  the  angle  of  incidence.  Following  Berenger,  the  PML  formulation  was  improved 
by  various  authors  [50]  -  [53]  and  adapted  to  elastic  finite-difference  modeling  [54] 
-  [56].  Due  to  its  superior  performance,  the  PML  absorbing  boundary  is  now  the 
commonly  used  absorbing  boundary  condition  in  both  elastic  and  electromagnetic 
finite-difference  modeling.  For  the  numerical  model  presented  here,  the  PML  formu¬ 
lation  of  Chew  and  Liu  has  been  applied  [55]. 
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CHAPTER  3 


Elastic  Wave  Propagation  in  Solids 

3.1  Governing  Equations 

The  equation  of  motion,  better  known  as  Newton’s  law,  and  the  strain-displacement 
relation,  combined  by  an  elastic  constitutive  relation,  form  a  fundamental  set  of  equa¬ 
tions  which  completely  describes  the  elastic  wave  motion  in  a  linear  medium.  This 
fundamental  set  of  equations  is  comparable  to  Maxwell’s  equations  in  electromag¬ 
netics.  The  field  quantities  describing  an  elastic  field  are  the  vector  of  the  particle 
displacement,  u,  and  the  tensors  of  the  mechanical  stress,  r  ,  and  the  mechanical 
strain,  S.1  In  electromagnetics,  the  elastic  field  quantities  find  their  analogues  in  the 
vectors  of  the  electric  field  E,  the  electrical  displacement  D,  the  magnetic  field  B  and 
the  magnetic  excitation  H.  The  fundamental  governing  equations  are  well-known  and 
shall  be  explained  only  briefly  in  this  text.  A  detailed  description  of  the  theory  of 
elasticity  can  be  found,  for  example,  in  [58]  and  [57]. 

In  a  lossless  medium,  the  equations  that  govern  the  wave  motion  are  the  equation 
of  motion 

v't=4?-f  m 

and  the  strain- displacement  relation 

S  =  i(V(uT)  +  (V(uT))T),  (3.2) 

1The  terminology  used  is  by  no  means  standard.  All  symbols  are  chosen  according  to  [57],  except 
for  the  stress  tensor,  which  is  marked  with  r  throughout  this  text,  but  is  denoted  with  T  in  [57]. 
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combined  by  the  elastic  constitutive  relation 


T  =  C  •  S, 


(3.3) 


also  known  as  Hooke ’s  Law  [57] .  Here,  p  is  the  density  of  the  medium  and  is  in  general 
a  function  of  position.  The  vector  F  describes  the  inner  body  forces.  The  tensor  c  is 
called  the  stiffness  matrix.  It  is  a  3  x  3  x  3  x  3  matrix  and  describes  the  medium  and 
its  characteristics.  V  is  the  Nabla  operator, 


V 


<9  d  d  „ 
— -x  +  — -y  +  — -z 

ox  oy  oz 


(3.4) 


In  cartesian  coordinates,  the  displacement  vector  is  defined  as 


u  =  ux  ■  X  I  u,,  •  y  I  uz  ■  z, 
and  the  tensors  are  in  matrix  notation 


(3.5) 


T  = 


s  = 


1~XX 

Txy 

1~xz 

Tyx 

Tyy 

Tyz 

Tzx 

Tzy 

Tzz 

q 

XX 

uxy 

^ XZ 

Syx 

Syy 

Syz 

S  zx 

SZy 

Szz 

(3.6) 


(3.7) 


In  Eq.  (3.2),  V  is  assumed  to  be  a  column  vector  and  uT  is  a  row  vector.  In  that 
case,  the  vector  product  V(uT)  represents  a  tensor: 


V(uT)  = 


dur 

dUy 

du- 

dx 

dx 

dx 

dux 

duy 

du~ 

dy 

dy 

dy 

dux 

dUy 

du- 

dz 

dz 

dz 

(3.8) 


The  superscript  T  in  Eq.  (3.2)  denotes  the  transpose. 

The  notation  of  the  tensor  elements  is  such  that  the  first  subscript  of  each  ele¬ 
ment  describes  the  plane  in  which  the  component  is  effective  and  the  second  subscript 
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marks  its  direction.  Thus,  rxy  is  the  stress  in  the  (/-direction  acting  in  the  y-z-plane 
(described  by  its  normal  vector  in  the  ^-direction).  Figure  3.1  shows  an  infinitesi¬ 
mally  small  cube  in  a  cartesian  coordinate  system  with  the  stresses  that  act  on  its 
surfaces.  Within  a  medium,  this  cube  must  be  in  both  rotational  and  lateral  equilib- 


|  z 


Figure  3.1:  Infinitesimally  small  cube  in  a  cartesian  coordinate  system  with  the 
stresses  acting  onto  its  surfaces. 


rium.  The  lateral  equilibrium  implies  that  the  stresses  acting  on  the  cube’s  faces  are 
point-symmetric  to  the  cube  center.  Hence,  the  stresses  on  the  sides  of  the  cube  that 
are  not  visible  are  equivalent  to  the  stresses  on  their  opposing  sides,  but  rotated  by 
180  degrees.  From  the  rotational  equilibrium  condition  it  follows  that  the  sum  of  the 
moments  acting  onto  the  cube  must  be  zero.  Then,  the  stress  tensor  r  must  be  sym¬ 
metric,  i.  e.,  ryx  =  t xy ,  rzx  =  txz  etc.  Consequently,  there  are  only  six  independent 
stress  components  in  the  stress  tensor.  From  Eq.  (3.2)  it  can  be  seen,  that  the  strain 
tensor  S  is  always  symmetric,  because  it  is  just  the  symmetric  part  of  the  matrix 
V(uT).  Thus,  the  strain  tensor  is  comprised  of  only  six  independent  components. 
The  (?',  j)-th  element  of  the  strain  tensor  can  also  be  written  as 


,  _  1  ( dui_  duA 

,J  2  \dxj  dxi  J 


(3.9) 
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3.2  Elastic  Waves  in  Isotropic  Media 


3.2.1  The  Wave  Equation  in  Isotropic  Media 


In  isotropic  media,  the  entries  of  the  stiffness  matrix  c  can  be  completely  described 
in  terms  of  two  independent  constants.  These  constants  are  called  Lame’s  constants 
and  are  denoted  by  A  and  /a.  Using  Lame’s  constants,  the  constitutive  relation  for 
the  six  unknown  stress  components  reduces  to 


Lvx 

=  (A  +  2  fl)SXX  +  A  Syy  +  A  Szz 

(3.10) 

Tyy 

=  A Sxx  +  (A  +  2  fi)Syy  +  A  Szz 

(3.H) 

TZZ: 

=  A Sxx  +  A  Syy  +  (A  +  2  y)Szz 

(3.12) 

Tyz 

CM 

II 

(3.13) 

Txz 

—  '2y,Sxz 

(3.14) 

Txy 

II 

to 

■R 

«cS 

(3.15) 

Using  equation  (3.2),  the  strain  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  displacement: 


T*r  =  (A  +  2^  +  A 


dur  .  On,,  .  On,., 


A- 


dx  dy  dz 


du x  ^z 

Tyy  =  A— +  (A  +  2^)^  +  A- 


dx 


dy  dz 


,  dur  .  du. 

Tzz  =  A—  , 

dx  dy 


A— ^  +  (A  +  2//) 


duz 

dz 


Tyz  ~ 


- 


,duv  du*, 

"(97+97) 


.  dux  duz 

"(aT+ aU 


(3.16) 

(3.17) 

(3.18) 

(3.19) 

(3.20) 
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T~xy 


OUy 

dx 


(3.21) 


Finally,  combining  Eq.  (3.1)  with  Eqs.  (3.16)— (3.21 )  and  assuming  that  no  body 
forces  are  present  (F  =  0),  the  elastic  wave  equation  for  the  three  displacement 
components  in  x,  y  and  z  is  obtained: 


yV2ux  +  (A  +  n) 


82Uy 

dxdy 


d2uz 

dxdz 


d2ux 

p~dF 


(3.22) 


liV2Uy  +  (A  +  p)( 


82Uy 

dy2 


d2uz 

dydz 


d 2 


Ur 


dydx 


.  82Uy 

)  =  P^F 


(3.23) 


pV2uz  +  (A 


u  d2uz 

m 


d 2 


Ur 


dz2  dzdx  dzdy 


d2Uy  ,  8 2  Ur 

)  =  P-  “ 


dt2 


(3.24) 


where  V2  is  the  Laplace  operator:  V2  = 

Regrouping  Eqs.  (3.22)-(3.24)  and  using  vector  notation,  the  vector  wave  equa¬ 
tion  is  obtained: 

d2u 

(A  +  2/RV  •  V  •  u  —  //V  x  V  x  u  =  p— .  (3.25) 

at2 


3.2.2  Propagating  Waves 


Generally,  the  elastic  wave  equation  gives  rise  to  two  different  kinds  of  waves  prop¬ 
agating  in  an  elastic  solid:  a  longitudinal  wave  referred  to  as  pressure  wave  and  a 
transverse  wave  called  shear  wave.  Both  waves  are  propagating  independently  of  each 
other  with  different  phase  velocities.  The  wave  number  for  the  pressure  wave  can  be 
written  as 


'jj2  p 

(A  +  2p) 


(3.26) 


with  the  corresponding  phase  velocity  cP  =  \JX+pIJ  -  The  wave  number  for  the  shear 
wave,  similarly,  can  be  expressed  as 


(3.27) 
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with  its  phase  velocity  eg  =  ^jjr  Since  A  and  //  are  both  always  positive,  the  phase 
velocity  of  the  longitudinal  wave  is  always  larger  than  the  phase  velocity  of  the  trans¬ 
verse  wave. 

When  a  boundary  or  discontinuity  is  introduced,  the  existence  of  both  longitu¬ 
dinal  and  transverse  waves  in  an  elastic  medium  gives  rise  to  additional  waves.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave 2  and  appears  at  a  free  surface 
boundary. 

At  a  free  surface  (i.  e.,  at  the  interface  between  an  elastic  medium  and  vacuum), 
the  normal  stress  components  vanish  due  to  the  continuity  of  the  normal  stress  at  an 
interface.  Both  the  longitudinal  and  the  transverse  wave  traveling  along  a  free  surface 
cannot  fulfill  this  boundary  condition  by  themselves.  However,  a  combination  of  the 
two  can,  giving  rise  to  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave. 

Rayleigh  surface  waves  have  characteristic  properties  that  distinguish  them  from 
longitudinal  and  transverse  waves.  Rayleigh  surface  waves  travel  along  the  surface 
and  decay  exponentially  into  the  medium.  The  reach  of  the  surface  wave  into  the 
medium  is  dependent  on  frequency.  The  higher  the  frequency,  the  faster  the  surface 
wave  decays  into  the  medium.  Due  to  their  origin,  surface  waves  are  neither  purely 
longitudinal  nor  purely  transverse.  The  particles  that  are  subjected  to  a  surface 
wave  instead  undergo  an  elliptic  motion,  due  to  the  superposition  of  longitudinal  and 
transverse  field  components.  A  surface  wave  travels  with  a  phase  velocity  slightly 
smaller  than  the  phase  velocity  of  the  transverse  wave  and,  thus,  is  slower  than 
both  the  longitudinal  and  the  transverse  wave.  The  wave  speed  of  the  surface  wave 
cannot  be  determined  explicitly,  but  is  defined  by  a  transcendental  equation.  Since 
the  surface  wave  is  traveling  along  a  plane  (i.  e.,  the  surface  of  a  medium),  it  has  a 
somewhat  two-dimensional  character.  While  longitudinal  and  transverse  waves  due 
to  a  point  source  in  a  three-dimensional  medium  decay  proportionally  to  the  inverse 
of  the  distance  from  the  source(oc  r_1),  a  surface  wave  decays  with  the  inverse  of 

2After  Lord  Rayleigh,  who  discovered  the  existence  of  elastic  surface  waves  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century. 
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the  square  root  of  the  distance  (oc  r-1/2).  Thus,  its  energy  is  in  some  way  confined 
to  the  surface.  Moreover,  if  a  two-dimensional  case  is  considered  (e.  g.,  an  infinite 
line  source  in  a  three  dimensional  medium),  the  surface  wave  has  a  one-dimensional 
character  and  does  not  decay  at  all  with  distance  from  the  source.  This  property  of 
confinement  of  energy  to  a  surface  is  most  successfully  used  in  Surface  Acoustic  Wave 
(SAW)  devices. 

Figure  3.2  shows  the  elastic  waves  in  the  ground  due  to  a  point-like  excitation 
on  the  ground’s  surface.3  The  particle  displacement  on  a  cross  section  through  the 
ground  is  plotted  in  a  pseudo  color  plot.  A  logarithmic  scale  is  used,  where  dark  red 
corresponds  to  the  largest  magnitude  (0  dB)  and  blue  to  the  smallest  (  —  70  dB).  The 
top  edge  of  the  plot  coincides  with  the  free  surface.  The  excitation  is  a  differentiated 
Gaussian  pulse.  The  pressure  wave  and  the  shear  wave  are  visible.  Both  describe 
spherical  wave  fronts.  The  Rayleigh  surface  wave  propagates  along  the  surface.  At 
the  surface,  plane  waves  arise.  One  is  a  lateral  wave  and  is  due  to  the  passage  of 
the  pressure  wave  along  the  surface  ,  inducing  a  plane  shear  wave.  The  other  one  is 
a  leaky  surface  wave.  The  origin  of  this  wave  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  a  later 
chapter. 


3  The  wave  fields  are  computed  with  the  numerical  model  which  is  described  in  the  subsequent 
chapter. 
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Figure  3.2:  Elastic  waves  due  to  a  point  source  on  a  free  surface. 
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CHAPTER  4 


Numerical  Model 


During  the  development  of  the  elastic/electromagntic  sensor,  experiments  have  been 
performed  with  mines  buried  in  a  large  sand  tank  [12].  In  these  experiments,  elas¬ 
tic  waves  are  excited  by  an  electrodynamic  transducer  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  waves  propagate  in  the  ground  and  along  its  surface  and  interact  with 
the  buried  land  mines.  To  investigate  the  interactions  of  the  elastic  waves  with  the 
buried  mines,  a  three-dimensional  finite-difference  model  has  been  developed.  In  this 
chapter,  the  finite-difference  model  and  its  implementation  are  described. 

4.1  The  Finite-Difference  Scheme 

4.1.1  Problem  Statement 

Fig.  4.1  outlines  the  problem  geometry.  A  transducer  (labeled  Source )  is  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  transducer  launches  elastic  waves,  which  interact  with 
an  Object  that  is  buried  in  the  ground  at  some  distance  from  the  transducer.  When 
adapting  this  problem  to  a  numerical  model,  assumptions  must  be  made  to  simplify 
the  model  and  to  make  its  implementation  feasible.  For  the  numerical  model,  the 
ground  is  assumed  to  be  a  semi-infinite  half-space,  bounded  only  by  the  surface  at 
z  =  0.  Thus,  the  tank  with  its  walls  as  used  in  the  experiments  is  not  modeled  and  its 
effects  are  neglected.  The  ground  is  approximated  to  be  linear,  isotropic,  and  lossless. 
Within  a  numerical  model,  the  elastic  wave  fields  are  computed  at  a  number  of 
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Figure  4.1:  Problem  geometry;  top:  isometric  view,  bottom:  cross  sectional 
view. 
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discrete  points  in  space.  For  the  finite-difference  modeling  scheme,  a  discrete  grid  of 
regular  cubic  shape  is  introduced.  Within  the  numerical  model,  the  infinite  half-space 
must  be  truncated  and  appropriate  boundary  conditions  must  be  implemented  to 
avoid  artificial  reflections  at  the  outer  grid  faces.  Figure  4.2  shows  a  schematic  drawing 
of  the  three-dimensional  finite-difference  model.  The  solution  space  is  bounded  on 
top  by  a  froc-surfaco  boundary  and  on  all  other  sides  by  a  Perfectly -Matched  Layer 
(PML)  absorbing  boundary.  The  source  is  located  on  the  free  surface. 

4.1.2  Governing  Equations 

As  described  in  Chapter  3,  elastic  wave  propagation  in  a  linear  medium  is  governed  by 
three  fundamental  partial  differential  equations:  the  equation  of  motion,  the  strain- 
displacement  relation,  and  the  elastic  constitutive  relation.  By  eliminating  the  strain, 
a  system  of  partial  differential  equations  is  obtained  that  describes  the  wave  fields  in 
terms  of  solely  the  displacement  and  the  stress: 


d2ux 

dt2 

drxx  dTxy  9txz 
dx  dy  dz 

(4.1) 

82Uy 

1  dt2 

drxy  dryy  dryz 
dx  dy  dz 

(4,2) 

d2uz 
'  dt2 

9xxz  dryz  drzz 
dx  dy  dz 

(4,3) 

7~XX 

t\  o  \^^x  duy  duz 

=  (A  +  2  n)  +  X  y+X 

dx  dy  dz 

(4,4) 

Tyy 

dux  \^Uy  \  &UZ 

=  X  +  (A  +  2  n)  +  A 

dx  dy  dz 

(4,5) 

Tzz 

dux  dn y  .  duz 

=  x  o  +A  J+(A  +  2 n) 

dx  dy  dz 

(4,6) 

Tyz 

,du.u  du., 

=  "W  +  W 

(4,7) 
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Figure  4.2:  Three-dimensional  finite-difference  model. 
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T, - 


,dux 
=  AH 


du , 


dz  dx 


) 


(4.8) 


.  dux  0  Uy 

T*y  =  H(—  +  —  )• 


(4.9) 


<%  Ox 

Two  approaches  can  be  chosen  to  adapt  the  governing  equations  to  the  finite- 
difference  scheme.  First,  the  wave  equations  for  the  displacement  field  components, 
as  described  in  Eqs.  (3.22)-(3.24),  can  be  discretized  [19].  This  results  in  only  three 
equations  with  three  unknowns.  However,  due  to  the  second  order  character  of  the 
wave  equations,  the  finite-difference  equations  are  complicated.  A  different  approach 
is  to  discretize  Eqs.  (4.1)-(4.9)  [26,  27].  The  resulting  system  of  equations  includes 
nine  equations  with  nine  unknowns.  The  equations  contain  only  first-order  deriva¬ 
tives,  if  the  particle  velocity  is  introduced  for  the  particle  displacement.  These  equa¬ 
tions  are  simple  and,  hence,  can  be  implemented  in  a  straightforward  way.  With  the 
first-order  approach,  the  implementation  of  boundary  conditions,  for  example,  is  con¬ 
siderably  easier  than  with  the  second-order  approach.  Because  of  its  simplicity,  the 
first-order  approach  is  now  the  most  common  approach  for  finite-difference  modeling 
in  elastodynamics. 

To  eliminate  the  second-order  time-derivatives  from  Eqs.  (4.1)-(4.9),  the  particle 
velocity  is  introduced  for  the  displacement.  The  particle  velocity  is  the  time  derivative 
of  the  displacement: 


v  = 


du 

~dt' 


(4.10) 


Taking  the  time  derivative  of  Eq.  (4.4)  -  (4.9)  and  replacing  with  vx  etc.,  one 


obtains  a  system  of  equations  with  only  derivatives  of  first  order: 


P- 


dvx 

dt 


^ 1 xx  u  1 xy 


drr 


dx 


dy 


dz 


(4.11) 


dVjL 

dt 


dx 


xy 


dx 


dr. 


yy 


dy 


dr. 


yz 


dz 


(4.12) 


P- 


dvz_ 

dt. 


dT.r 


drr 


dx  dy 


drzz 

dz 


(4.13) 
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3t 

v  1  XX 

dt 

/ ,  ,  o  \dvx  ,  \dvy  ,  \dvz 
=  (A  +  2  n)  +  A  +  A 

dx  dy  dz 

(4,14) 

dTyy 

dt 

,dvx  dvy  dvz 

dx  dy  dz 

(4,15) 

drzz 

dt 

dvx  dv,y  ,dvz 

=  A  +  A  J  +  (A  +  2/i) 

dx  dy  dz 

(4.16) 

dryz 

dt, 

II 

+ 

03  1  ^ 

(4,17) 

9t~xz 

dt 

dvx  dvz 

=  "(  dz  +  dx  > 

(4,18) 

v  1  xy 

dt 

II 

+ 

03  1 

(4.19) 

In  these  equations,  the  elastic  wave  fields  are  described  in  terms  of  nine  unknowns: 
the  three  particle  displacement  components  vx .  vy .  and  vz,  and  the  six  stress  tensor 
components  txx ,  Tyy,  tzz,  i ~yz,  txz ,  and  Txy. 


4.1.3  Discretization  of  the  Governing  Equations 


In  the  finite-difference  scheme,  the  partial  differential  equations  are  commonly  dis¬ 
cretized  using  centered  finite  differences.  Introducing  the  finite  difference  Ax,  the 
derivative  of  a  function  /  =  f(x)  with  respect  to  x  at  the  point  x’o  can  be  approxi¬ 
mated  by 


d£ 

dx 


f{x o  +  ^f)  ~  f{x o  -  ^f) 


(4.20) 


l. CO  Ax 

Similarly,  the  time  derivative  of  a  function  /  =  f(t)  at  t0  can  be  expressed  introducing 
the  finite  difference  At,: 


d_i  m  + 

d t  t0  At, 


(4.21) 


When  applying  the  finite-difference  discretization  to  the  governing  partial- 
differential  equations,  a  discrete  grid  of  regular  cubic  shape  arises.  In  this  grid  each 
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field  component  is  surrounded  by  the  field  components  it  is  dependent  on  [27].  One 
important  characteristic  of  the  finite-difference  grid  is  that  the  displacement  and 
stress  components  are  not  known  at  the  same  points  in  space  and  time.  The  resulting 
finite-difference  expressions  are  centered  around  the  field  components  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  structure  of  the  finite-difference  grid  is  very  similar  to  the  one  used  for 
electromagnetic  finite-difference  modeling,  where  the  so-called  Yee-cell  is  introduced 

[17]. 

The  finite-difference  grid  can  be  viewed  as  being  composed  of  basis  cells.  Each 
basis  cell  is  characterized  by  its  dimensions  in  x ,  y ,  and  ,2,  i.  e.,  the  finite  differences 
A.r.  Ay ,  and  A z,  and  the  position  of  the  cell  center  in  the  grid.  By  introducing  the 
indices  i,  j,  and  k  for  the  position  of  the  cell  in  x,  y,  and  z,  respectively,  the  position 
of  the  center  is  labeled  and  in  that  way  uniquely  identified  within  the  grid.  Fig.  4.3 
shows  the  (/.  ./.  k)-\  li  basis  cell  of  the  three-dimensional  finite-difference  grid  with  its 
elastic  field  components.  The  numerical  (discrete)  velocity  components  are  indicated 
by  V  and  the  numerical  stress  tensor  components  by  T .  In  Fig.  4.4,  a  larger  portion 
of  the  finite-difference  grid  is  depicted. 

The  position  of  the  cell  center  in  real  space  is  given  by  x  =  i  ■  Ax,  y  =  j  ■  Ay, 
and  z  =  k  ■  A z.  However,  no  field  component  is  located  at  the  cell  center.  The 
positions  of  the  field  components  of  the  (i,j,k)-th  cell  in  real  space  are  given  in 
Table  4.1.  To  uniquely  identify  the  field  components  in  the  finite-difference  grid,  only 
the  field  components  on  the  corners  of  the  shaded  region  in  Fig.  4.3  are  assigned  to 
the  (i,j,k)-t h  basis  cell. 

The  discrete  time  is  labeled  with  the  index  l.  Due  to  the  centered  finite-difference 
formulation,  half  indices  must  be  introduced  for  the  velocity  equations.  Assuming  the 
incremental  time  of  the  finite-difference  algorithm  to  be  At,  the  values  for  the  stress 
tensor  components  are  arbitrarily  set  to  be  known  at  the  full  time  step,  t  =  l-  At,  and 
the  particle  velocity  components  are  calculated  at  the  halftime  step,  t,  =  (/  +  0.5)  -  At. 

Introducing  finite  differences  in  space  and  time,  the  partial-differential  equa¬ 
tions  are  discretized  and  discrete  difference  equations  approximating  the  differential 
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Figure  4.3:  Three-dimensional  finite-difference  basis  cell. 


equations  are  obtained.  For  example,  applying  the  discretization  to  Eq.  (4.11)  yields 


Vl+0-5\i_i_k.  -  Vl~ 


rpl  _  rpl 

1  xx  i,j,k  ±  xx  i— Ijifc 

Ax 


ml  _  ml 

±xy  J-xx  t,j-hk 


ml  .  .  ml 

■Lxz  iijik  ±xz  iijik— 1 


(4.22) 


Here,  the  capital  letters  mark  the  numerical  values  of  the  field  components  at  their 
discrete  locations  in  space  and  time.  The  notation  is  such  that  Fj+0'5| ij,k,  f°r  example, 
stands  for  the  numerical  value  of  the  particle  velocity  vx  at  the  (i,  j,  A:)-th  cell  at  time 
t  =  (l  +  0.5)Af. 

By  rearranging  the  difference  equation,  an  equation  for  Vx  at  the  incremented 
time  t.  =  (l +  0.5)  At  can  be  obtained  entirely  in  terms  of  field  components  at  previous 
times.  Thus,  if  the  field  values  at  and  prior  to  t  =  lAt  are  known,  Vx  at  the  incre¬ 
mented  time  t  =  (l +  0.5)  At  can  be  computed.  In  the  same  way,  each  field  component 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  previous  field  values.  The  resulting  equations  are 
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Figure  4.4:  A  portion  of  the  three-dimensional  finite-difference  grid. 
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Table  4.1:  Positions  of  the  field  components  of  the  (?',  j,  A:)-tli  cell  in  the  finite- 
difference  grid. 


X 

V 

z 

Vx 

iAx 

U  ~  0.5)A y 

(k  —  0.5)A;2 

V„ 

(i  +  0.5)A:r 

j^y 

( k  —  0.o)Az 

Vz 

(i  +  0.5)A.r 

U  ~  0.5)A y 

kAz 

Txx 

( /  +  0.5)A:r 
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( k  —  0.5)A$ 

T 

±yy 

(i  +  0.5)Aic 

(j  -  0.5)A y 

( k  —  0.5)Az 

T 

ZZ 

(i  +  0.5)A.t 
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(k  —  0.5)A,z 

T 

J-yz 

(i  +  0.5)Aa’ 

j^y 

kAz 

T 

^  xz 

iAx 

U  ~  0.5)A y 

kAz 

T 

±xy 

iAx 

j^y 

( k  —  0.5)Af: 

commonly  called  the  finite-difference  update  equations.  The  complete  set  of  update 
equations  for  the  nine  field  components  of  the  (/,  j,  A:)-th  grid  cell  is  given  by 


yl+ 0-5 


i,j,k 


=  V1 


yl+ 0.5 
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(4.23) 
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yl+ 0.5 


ij+hk 
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i,j,k 


A y  \ 

Note  that  the  velocity  components  are  computed  at  the  half  time  steps,  whereas  the 
stress  components  are  determined  at  the  full  time  steps. 

The  finite-difference  scheme,  then,  works  as  follows.  Initially,  i.  e.,  at  l  =  0,  the 
values  of  all  field  components  are  set  to  zero.  At  one  point  or  in  an  entire  region 
(i.  e.,  in  the  source  region )  an  elastic  field  is  excited.  The  velocity  components  are 
updated  throughout  the  grid  for  l  =  0.5,  and  using  the  velocities  at  Z  =  0.5  the  stress 
components  are  calculated  for  1  =  1.  Then  the  velocities  are  computed  for  /  =  1.5  from 
the  stresses  at  l  =  1  and  so  on.  Following  this  procedure,  sequentially  the  velocity  and 
stress  fields  can  be  calculated  up  to  any  desired  time.  Due  to  the  gradual  progressing 
in  time  by  “hopping”  from  the  stresses  to  the  velocities,  the  algorithm  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  leapfrog  scheme  [17]. 

General  constraints  on  the  size  of  the  space  increments  Ax,  Ay,  and  and 
the  time  increment  At  arise.  To  compute  the  elastic  wave  fields  with  a  reasonable 
accuracy,  the  space  step  must  not  exceed  one  tenth  of  the  minimum  wave  length 
excited  within  the  model  [17]: 


Ax,  Ay,  Az  <  Amin/10. 


(4.32) 


By  obeying  this  condition,  artificial  numerical  dispersion  effects  are  minimized.  The 
time  increment  is  linked  to  the  space  increment  by  the  general  condition  for  stability, 
the  Courant  condition-. 


<A  t\ 


<  1, 


(4.33) 


Ax2  Ay 2  Az2 

where  cmax  is  the  maximum  wave  speed  occurring  in  the  numerical  model.  If  Ax  = 
Ay  =  Az,  this  reduces  to 


At  1 

c"“a;  -  7T 

In  plain  words,  the  Courant  condition  states  that  the  physical  wave  speed  of  any  wave 
excited  in  the  model  must  not  exceed  the  speed  information  can  travel  with  in  the 
numerical  grid. 
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4.2  Boundaries 

When  implementing  the  finite-difference  scheme,  boundary  conditions  have  to  be 
treated  in  a  special  manner.  Three  different  kinds  of  boundaries  arise:  points  or  re¬ 
gions  where  the  fields  are  excited  (i.  e.,  the  source ),  internal  boundaries  (i.  e.,  bound¬ 
aries  within  the  medium  caused  by  a  change  in  material  properties),  and  external 
boundaries  (i.  e.,  the  outer  grid  faces). 

4.2.1  Source 

Elastic  wave  fields  can  be  excited  at  any  point  in  space.  For  most  of  the  results 
that  are  presented  in  this  thesis,  a  source  is  used  that  emulates  the  transducer  used 
in  the  experiments.  For  this,  the  vertical  particle  velocity  component,  vz,  is  excited 
on  the  surface  throughout  a  region  of  approximately  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the 
transducer  foot.  A  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  is  used  as  excitation,  which  closely 
resembles  the  transducer  foot  motion.  For  some  results,  instead  of  modeling  the 
transducer,  a  plane  wave  is  injected.  This  requires  a  special  formulation,  which  is 
described  in  Sec.  4.3. 

4.2.2  Internal  Boundaries 

Internal  boundaries  that  occur  at  the  interface  between  two  different  media,  are  usu¬ 
ally  satisfied  implicitly  within  the  finite-difference  formulation.  Figure  4.5  shows  a 
cross  section  of  the  finite-difference  grid  at  an  interface  between  two  media.  The 
interface  between  two  media  is  represented  naturally  by  a  change  in  the  material 
properties.  To  minimize  the  number  of  field  components  that  are  located  on  the 
interface,  the  boundary  is  placed  such  that  it  always  passes  through  the  cell  center. 
In  that  case,  the  normal  particle  velocity  components  will  always  be  placed  on  the 
interface. 

It  has  been  found  that  at  a  material  interface  the  Courant  condition  might  not 
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Medium  1  Medium  2 


i—  1  i  i+ 1 


- ►  x 

Figure  4.5:  Schematic  drawing  of  the  finite-difference  grid  at  the  interface  be¬ 
tween  two  media.  The  normal  particle  velocity  components  are 
always  located  on  the  interface. 

be  a  sufficient  condition  for  stability  of  the  finite-difference  algorithm.  To  ensure  that 
the  Courant  condition  is  a  sufficient  stability  condition,  the  material  properties  must 
be  averaged  for  all  field  components  located  on  the  boundary.  A  discussion  of  the 
stability  of  the  finite-difference  algorithm  at  a  material  interface  and  a  derivation  of 
the  averaging  procedure  is  given  in  Chapter  5. 

At  an  interface  between  two  media,  say  Medium  1  and  Medium  2,  the  averaged 
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material  density  and  the  averaged  shear  stiffness  are 


Pavg 


/^Medium  1  "F  /^Medium  2 
2 


(4.35) 
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/^Medium  1  /^Medium  2 


(4.36) 


The  longitudinal  stiffness  does  not  have  to  be  averaged,  because,  due  to  the  placement 
of  the  interface,  the  longitudinal  stresses  will  never  lie  on  the  boundary.  Note  that 
the  inverse  of  the  shear  stiffness  is  averaged. 

In  the  discrete  finite-difference  grid,  the  material  density  and  the  shear  stiffness 
are  known  at  the  locations  of  the  particle  velocity  components  and  the  shear  stresses, 
respectively.  For  example,  in  the  cross  section  in  Fig.  4.5,  Vx\i,j,k  lies  on  the  interface, 
and  at  its  location  the  material  density  is  averaged: 


,k  ~  (pi  1  J.k  +  P  i.j.k)  /2. 


(4.37) 


At  the  location  of  the  shear  stress  Txz\^^k_ i,  the  averaged  shear  stiffness  is 

/  1  1  \_1 

Pavg\iJ,k-l  =  2 


(4.38) 


p\i,j,k-l  P  i  I  .j.k  I  ) 

For  the  shear  stress  on  the  corner  of  the  interface  (which  corresponds  to  an  edge  if 
the  grid  is  expanded  to  its  three  dimensions),  the  shear  stiffness  must  be  averaged 
between  all  four  adjacent  cells: 

1  1  1  1 


-l 


Pavg\i,j,k  ~  4 


(4.39) 


KP\i,j,k  P\i—l,j,k  P\i,j,k+1  P  i  \,j.k->  I  / 

The  averaging  is  performed  in  an  analogous  manner  for  all  field  components  on  the 
interface. 


4.2.3  Free-Surface  Boundary 

Six  external  boundaries  arise  at  the  six  outer  grid  faces  of  the  numerical  model. 
Contrary  to  internal  boundaries,  external  boundaries  have  to  be  treated  explicitly  to 
satisfy  the  required  boundary  conditions. 
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The  numerical  model  is  bounded  at  its  upper  face  by  a  free  surface  (see  Fig.  4.2). 
A  free  surface  is  the  interface  between  a  medium  and  vacuum.  In  vacuum,  all  elastic- 
fields  vanish.  Consequently,  due  to  the  continuity  of  the  normal  stress,  all  normal 
stress  components  on  the  free  surface  must  be  zero: 


]%,y,z  =  o) 

=  o, 

(4.40) 

x,y,z  =  0) 

=  o, 

(4.41) 

x,y,z  =  0) 

=  0. 

(4.42) 

To  enforce  these  conditions  numerically,  the  field  components  on  the  free  surface  have 
to  be  determined  separately. 

Fig.  4.6  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  grid  at  the  free  surface.  The  normal  stress 
Tzz  is  located  on  the  surface,  whereas  Txz  and  Tyz  are  not.  All  components  within  the 
medium  are  computed  using  the  conventional  finite-difference  update  equations.  The 
components  on  the  boundary  are  then  computed  by  applying  the  boundary  conditions 
according  to  Eqs.  (4.40)-(4.42). 

The  stress-free  boundary  condition  has  to  be  satisfied  during  the  computation  of 
both  the  stress  components  at  t  =  lAt  and  the  velocity  components  at  t  =  ( l  +  0.o)At . 
The  numerical  field  components  of  the  (i,j,  0)-th  cell  located  on  the  free  surface  are 
the  velocities  Vx\^jfi  and  V^o,  the  longitudinal  stresses  Txx  7 ;.,.o  and  Tzz\iJfi, 
and  the  shear  stress  Txy\ij^.  At  t  =  l At,,  the  boundary  conditions  Eqs.  (4.40)-(4.42) 
must  be  satisfied  for  the  stress  components.  Eq.  (4.42)  is  fulfilled  by  setting  Tzz  on 
the  surface  to  zero: 

rtlij.o  =  0.  (4,43) 

Because  Txz  and  Tyz  do  not  lie  on  the  boundary,  the  boundary  conditions  Eqs.  (4.40) 
and  (4.41)  cannot  be  applied  directly.  To  make  the  shear  stresses  vanish  on  the 
surface,  an  extra  row  of  basis  cells  is  introduced  one  step  beyond  the  free  surface. 
With  this  extra  row,  Txz  and  Tyz  are  averaged  on  the  boundary,  and  the  average  is 
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i—\ 


Figure  4.6:  Finite  difference  grid  and  its  field  components  at  the  free  surface; 

cross  section  at  y  =  (j  —  0.5)A y.  An  extra  row  at  k  =  —1  must 
be  inserted  to  satisfy  the  stress-free  boundary  condition  at  the  free 
surface. 


set  to  zero: 


=  0  (4.44) 

=  0.  (4.45) 

Because  ||ji0  and  Tlyz  |yi0  lie  within  the  medium,  they  are  determined  together 
with  the  field  components  in  the  medium  using  the  normal  update  equations.  Thus, 
Eqs.  (4.44)  and  (4.45)  can  be  used  to  determine  the  shear  stresses  on  the  extra  row 


A  1 1.£  >■■]+))  /2 

(TyZ\i,j,- 1  +  I I/Z  /2 
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beyond  the  boundary: 


U'j- 1 


rpl 

1Bz  i,3, o 


(4.46) 


Tlz%fcl  =  ~Tyz\i,j,o-  (4-47) 

Finally,  knowing  the  velocity  components  on  the  free  surface  and  on  the  extra  row 
from  the  previous  time  step,  0,  Tyy  | , ._7';0 -  and  Tlxy  on  the  boundary  are  calcu¬ 

lated  using  the  normal  update  equations. 

At  t  =  (l  +  0.5)A t,,  the  velocity  components  are  determined.  Using  the  stress 
components  on  the  surface  and  on  the  inserted  row,  the  velocity  components,  includ¬ 
ing  the  ones  on  the  surface,  can  be  updated  using  the  normal  update  equations.  The 
only  velocity  component  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  manner  is  U^+0'5|ij,-i  on 
the  inserted  row.  Instead,  is  obtained  by  setting  to  zero  within 

Eq.  (4.28)  according  to  (4.42).  One  obtains 


0  =  0  +  2#i)|^(K'+05|.j,o  - 

+  A^(U'+0"r>li+ij.o  -  q+“-5l.j,o) 

(4.48) 

+  %(U+0-5I.J,0  -  V'J+0  5|,;,j_i,o). 

(4.49) 

By  rearranging,  14  on  the  extra  row  is  determined: 


+ 


A  y 


{v’+0-5 


(4.50) 


14|*,j,-i  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  stress  components  on  the  surface  at  the  next  time 
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step.  Following  this  scheme,  the  stress-free  boundary  condition  is  satisfied  across  the 
entire  surface,  and  all  field  components  on  the  surface  are  determined. 


4.2.4  Perfectly-Matched  Layer  Absorbing  Boundary 


To  model  the  infinite  extent  of  the  half  space,  the  waves  that  reach  the  outer  grid 
faces  must  be  absorbed.  The  boundary  condition  that  does  this  most  accurately  is 
the  Perfectly  Matched  Layer  boundary  condition.  The  particular  formulation  that  is 
used  here  has  been  developed  by  Chew  and  Liu  [55]. 

The  Perfectly  Matched  Layer  (PML)  boundary  condition  was  first  introduced  by 
Berenger  [49]  for  the  finite-difference  modeling  of  electromagnetic  wave  propagation, 
then  simplified  for  example  by  Sacks  [50]  and  Gednev  [51]  and  adapted  to  the  elastic 
case  by  Chew  and  Liu  [55].  A  PML  is  a  boundary  layer  consisting  of  a  lossy  material, 
in  which  waves  are  propagating  with  exactly  the  same  phase  velocity  and  the  exact 
same  wave  impedance  as  waves  in  the  solution  space.  Arbitrarily  polarized  waves 
incident  on  the  PML  are  perfectly  transmitted  and  then  attenuated  within  the  PML. 
In  order  to  match  the  PML  to  the  medium  of  the  solution  space,  the  field  quantities 
must  be  split,  leading  to  a  set  of  non-physical  equations. 

Chew  and  Liu  interpret  the  PML  as  coordinate  stretching  in  the  frequency  do¬ 
main  [55].  This  can  be  understood  as  follows:  given  a  plane  wave  propagating  in  a 
lossless  medium  and  described  by  the  phasor  e ikx' ,  the  stretching  of  coordinates  rep¬ 
resents  a  change  of  variables:  x'  — >  (1  +ja)x.  The  resulting  plane  wave  is  described 
by  e~axeikx  and,  thus,  is  attenuated  in  the  ^-direction  due  to  the  complex  coordinate 
stretching. 

Introducing  the  nabla  operator  for  stretched  coordinates, 


Ve 


j_  d_ 

ex  dx 

_L  JL 

#si  dy  ’ 

J_  d_ 

ez  dz 


(4.51) 


where  ex  =  1  +j nx .  ey  =  1  +jay  and  ez  =  1  +jaz  represent  the  stretching  factors,  it  can 
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be  shown  that  a  perfectly  matched  layer  exists  simultaneously  for  both  pressure  (P) 
and  vertical  shear  (SV)  waves  [55].  Considering  an  interface  between  Medium  1  and 
Medium  2  at  z  =  0  normal  to  the  ^-direction,  ez  in  (4.51)  can  be  chosen  differently  in 
Medium  1  and  Medium  2  while  still  maintaining  a  perfectly  matched  interface  between 
the  two  media  .  For  example,  if  Medium  1  is  lossless  in  the  ^-direction  (ez  =  1)  and 
Medium  2  is  lossy  (e,  =  1  +  ja2),  then  Medium  1  will  still  be  perfectly  matched  to 
Medium  2,  and  a  wave  incident  from  Medium  1  onto  Medium  2  will  be  transmitted 
without  any  reflection.  A  theoretical  derivation  of  the  PML  for  elastodynamics  is 
given  in  [55]. 

The  implementation  of  the  PML  for  the  discrete  grid  shall  be  explained  here  by 
deriving  the  formulation  for  the  velocity  component  vx  from  Eq.  (4.11).  Transform¬ 
ing  Eq.  (4.11)  into  the  frequency  domain  and  introducing  the  coordinate-stretching 
variables 

=  1  +j—  (4.52) 

CO 

e.y  =  1  1  .A  (4.53) 

CO 

ft, 

e*  =  1+4  —  ,  (4.54) 

CO 

one  obtains 


~ju(fvx 


1  dr xx  1  9 t Xy  1  9txz 

1  +  j^l f  dx  1  +  dy  1  •  .j'-j  dz 


(4.55) 


where  the  bar  indicates  quantities  in  the  frequency  domain.  In  order  to  dampen  the 
fields  independently  in  the  x-,  y-  and  ^-direction,  the  field  components  must  be  split. 
For  each  derivative  in  space,  a  new  field  component  is  introduced.  Thus,  three  split 
field  components  arise  for  Eq.  (4.55),  one  for  each  term  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
equation: 


jui  pVx,x 


1  dr. xx 

1  +  7  dx 

J  U) 


(4.56) 
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~jUpVx,y 


-jupvx,s 


V 


X 


1 

1  +  3%  °y  ’ 

1  xz 

1  +  7  ^  dz  ’ 

J  OJ 


and 


yX,X 


Jx,y 


(4.57) 


(4.58) 

(4.59) 


Rearranging  Eqs.  (4.56)-(4.58)  and  transforming  them  back  into  the  time  do¬ 
main,  expressions  for  the  split  fields  in  the  time  domain  are  obtained: 


{p  +  P^x)V'X,X 

II 

(4.60) 

(P~Qf  +  P^‘y)vx,y 

9y~xy 
dy  ’ 

(4.61) 

+  P^z)Vx,z 

9tXz 

dz 

(4.62) 

Vx 

—  Vx,x  T  Vx,y  A  t'x.z 

(4.63) 

The  above  set  of  equations  can  be  discretized  by  introducing  finite  differences.  Note 
that,  when  Eqs.  (4.60)-(4.62)  are  discretized,  formally  the  velocities  must  be  known 
at  the  previous  full  and  half  time  step.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  velocities  on 
the  left  hand  side  appear  once  in  their  time-differentiated  form  and  once  in  a  non- 
differentiated  form.  For  example,  in  order  to  calculate  Ej+0-5,  both  Vj:x  and  Vx~x'b 
must  be  known  due  to  the  fact  that  and  vx^x  appear  in  the  governing  equation 
(see  Eq.  (4.60)).  However,  V^x  can  be  approximated  by  Vlx.x  =  (Ej+0-5  +  Vx~°'5)/2. 
In  that  way,  Vxx  is  eliminated  and  only  Ej+°  ■  and  Vx~0'5  remain. 

Altogether,  21  split  field  components  arise  from  the  original  set  of  governing 
equations.  A  set  of  21  equations  is  derived,  which,  together  with  the  nine  combining- 
equations,  form  a  complete  set  for  the  21  split  field  components  and  the  nine  original 
field  components.  The  finite-difference  update  equations  for  the  split  field  formulation 
can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 
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Even  though  a  perfectly  matched  layer  exists  in  continuous  space,  it  does  not 
exist  in  discrete  space  and  reflections  will  occur  at  the  interface  between  the  solution 
space  and  the  PML.  In  order  to  keep  the  reflections  low,  a  tapered  loss  profile  is  used 
within  the  PML,  causing  the  loss  to  increase  gradually.  Typically,  a  second-,  tliird- 
or  fourth-order  profile  for  the  loss  within  the  PML  is  chosen.  In  this  way,  reflections 
at  the  interface  can  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  80  dB.  For  this  work,  the  loss  profile 
within  the  PML  is  chosen  to  be 

Q(i)  =  flmax  •  (  — - )  ,  (4.64) 

VtVpML/ 

where  m  =  2.1  and  Qmax  =  0,1^ML  ;  IVpml  is  the  thickness  of  the  PML  in  basis  cells, 
and  n  indicates  the  position  within  the  PML.  A  similar  loss  profile  has  been  found 
to  yield  best  performance  in  electromagnetic  finite-difference  modeling.  Figure  4.7 
shows  a  schematic  drawing  of  a  PML  adjacent  to  the  solution  space.  The  crosses 
indicate  the  loss  values  for  the  field  components  at  the  center  of  a  cell,  whereas  the 
circles  mark  the  loss  values  of  the  field  components  on  the  cell  edges. 

4.3  Injection  of  Plane  Waves 

To  excite  plane  waves  in  the  numerical  model,  the  total- field/scattered- field  formula¬ 
tion  is  used.  In  [17],  a  detailed  description  of  the  total-field/scattered-field  formula¬ 
tion  for  electromagnetic  finite-difference  modeling  can  be  found.  In  this  section,  the 
adaption  of  the  procedure  to  the  elastodynamic  case  is  explained. 

The  total-field/scattered-field  formulation  makes  use  of  the  linearity  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  elastic  equations  by  decomposing  the  total  field  into  its  incident  and  its  scat¬ 
tered  field  component: 

Vtot  =  Vine  +  vscat.  (4.65) 

For  the  total-field/scattered-field  formulation,  the  solution  space  is  divided  into  two 
regions.  Within  a  box,  the  total  field,  consisting  of  the  incident  and  the  scattered 
field,  is  computed,  whereas  outside  of  the  box  only  the  scattered  field  is  determined. 
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Figure  4.7:  Schematic  drawing  of  a  PML  layer  in  the  rc-direction:  loss  profile 
according  to  Eq.  (4.64).  The  crosses  and  circles  indicate  the  loss 
values  of  the  field  components  at  the  center  and  at  the  edges  of  a 
cell,  respectively. 


Fig.  4.8  illustrates  schematically  the  division  of  the  solution  space  into  the  two 
regions,  the  inner  Total-Field,  Region  and  the  outer  Scattered- Field  Region.  The  struc¬ 
ture  that  scatters  the  incident  waves  must  necessarily  be  completely  embedded  in  the 
total-field  region.  Within  the  total-field  region,  the  finite-difference  algorithm  oper¬ 
ates  on  the  total-field  components.  In  the  outer  region,  no  incident  wave  is  present 
and  the  algorithm  operates  only  on  the  scattered  field.  The  scattered-field  region  is 
terminated  by  the  boundary  conditions  at  the  outer  grid  faces,  i.  e.,  either  by  the 
free-surface  boundary  condition  or  the  PML  absorbing  boundary  condition. 

An  artificial,  non-physical  interface  will  arise  between  the  total-field  region  and 
the  scattered-field  region.  To  provide  the  transition  from  the  total-field  region  to  the 
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Figure  4.8:  Division  of  the  solution  space  into  a  Total-Field  Region  and  a 
Scattered-Field  Region.  The  scattering  objects  must  be  completely 
embedded  in  the  total-field  region. 

scattered-field  region,  all  field  components  adjacent  to  the  interface  must  be  adjusted. 
This  is  possible,  if  the  incident  field  is  known  at  all  points  in  space  and  for  all  times.  In 
that  case,  the  scattered  field  can  be  computed  from  the  total  field  for  the  components 
on  the  interface  and  vice  versa. 

4.3.1  Procedure 

In  each  the  total-field  region  and  the  scattered-field  region,  the  conventional  finite- 
difference  update  equations  are  applied  to  compute  the  field  values.  At  the  interface 
between  the  two  regions,  the  field  components  are  adjusted.  In  general,  a  correction 
term  must  be  added  to  all  field  components  that  are  dependent  on  field  components 
lying  across  the  boundary. 

Fig.  4.9  shows  the  field  components  at  the  interface  on  a  cross  section  repre¬ 
senting  the  x-z- plane  and  cutting  through  the  in-plane  velocity  components  Vx  and 
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and  14.  The  field  components  at  the  interface  are  indicated  in  black.  The  interface 
- ►  x 
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Figure  4.9:  Both  the  field  components  just  outside  and  just  inside  the  total-field 
box  must  be  corrected  with  the  known  incident  fields. 


is  placed  such  that  the  longitudinal  stresses  will  always  lie  on  the  edges  and  corners 
of  the  bounding  box  for  the  inner  total-field  region. 

The  adjustment  procedure  is  illustrated  for  14 1 tj,k  and  at  the  interface 

to  the  left.  Vx\ij£  lies  in  the  scattered-field  region  just  outside  of  the  total-field  region. 
To  update  the  velocity  components  throughout  the  scattered-field  region,  the  normal 
finite-difference  equations  are  applied.  The  update  equation  for  T4kj,fc  at  the  interface 
then  becomes: 


y-2+0.5 
*  ,r,scat 


\/l— 0.5 
•a, scat  >-j.k 


At 


P 

Ax 

- r 

1  i,j,k  TXy  Scat  |j  J  —  l,fc  |  kct.scal  '-j.k 

_  rpl  1 

±  a;z,scat  \i,j,k—l 

Ay 

A  z 

(4.66) 


In  this  equation,  Tlxx  sc4t is  unknown,  because  Txx  at  the  (i,j,  k)- th  cell  lies  in  the 
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total  field  region.  However,  Tlxxsca% j^.fc  can  be  computed  from  the  total-field  value,  if 


the  incident  field  value  is  known: 


1 1  _  1 1  rpl 

■L  .c.c.scat  ^  ii, tot  xx,inc 


(4.67) 


Inserting  this  into  Eq.  (4.66),  one  obtains  an  update  equation  for  at  the  inter¬ 

face  in  which  all  field  components  are  known: 


T//+0.5 

'  lYl  OCQ  + 


auscat  \hjik 


=  v. 


At  \T'\u.k~T: 


21, scat  Utfik 


xx, tot  \i,j,k  1  xx, scat  N- 1  jJjfc 


rpl  _  rpl  rpl  _  rpl 

^xy, scat  xy,scaX  hj~  scat  hj,k  ^xz, scat  hjjt— 1 


rpl 

J-xx,inc 


(4.68) 


The  field  components  at  the  interface  just  inside  the  total-field  region  are  treated 
in  a  similar  way.  By  applying  the  conventional  update  equation,  at  the 


interface  is  obtained: 


T//+0.5  _  t/7+0.5 

I  _  rpl  I  |  a  .a  Ml  ‘-.'I  *itot  *+l,i,A;  vz,tot  i,j,k 

1  x.r.nn  /./■/,  —  J ra.tot  "T"  ^ 


(4.69) 


t/Z+0.5  _  t/Z+0.5  T//+0.5  _  t/Z+0.5 

.  \  1  ?/,tot  i,j,k  V2/,tot  i,j—l,k  ,  *  2, tot  vz,tot  i,j,k-l 

Ay  +A  Al  ' 

In  this  equation,  T^”l~ot 5 1 ij,k  is  unknown,  because  it  is  located  in  the  scattered-field 
region.  Using  the  incident  field,  an  update  equation  with  only  known  field  values  is 


derived: 


^.i\r,tot  i-j-.k  ~  TXX't0t \i,j,k  +  At  •  (A  +  2fl) 


t/Z+0.5  _  tW+0.5 
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(4.70) 
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Usually,  to  simplify  the  implementation,  the  field  components  at  the  interface  are 
first  computed  using  the  conventional  update  equations  and  are  then  adjusted  after 
each  time  step.  In  three  dimensions,  six  interfaces  between  the  inner  total-field  region 
and  the  outer  scattered-field  region  arise.  By  applying  the  normal  update  equations 
to  the  terms  at  the  interface,  equations  containing  both  scattered-  and  total-field 
components  arise.  These  are  inconsistent  and  must  be  corrected  by  adding  a  term 
containing  the  incident-field  component  (see  Eqs.  (4.68)  and  (4.70)).  A  complete 
listing  of  the  field  components  at  each  interface  and  their  corresponding  correction 
terms  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

4.3.2  Incident  Field 

To  adjust  the  field  components  on  the  interface  between  the  total-field  and  the 
scattered-field  region,  the  incident  field  must  be  known  at  all  points  in  space  at 
all  times.  Various  schemes  are  possible  to  predict  the  incident  field.  To  describe  an 
incident  plane  wave,  a  one-dimensional  finite-difference  formulation  can  be  employed. 
With  the  1-D  finite-difference  algorithm,  the  plane  wave  is  computed  separately  us¬ 
ing  the  same  space  and  time  increment  as  in  the  3-D  grid.  By  mapping  the  1-D  field 
onto  the  3-D  grid,  a  look-up  table  is  created  that  contains  the  incident  field  values  for 
all  points  in  space  and  time.  Using  this  look-up  table,  the  field  components  at  the 
interfaces  between  the  total-  and  scattered-field  region  are  adjusted.  A  plane  pressure 
wave  as  well  as  a  plane  shear  wave  can  be,  in  this  way,  injected  into  the  grid. 

Employing  the  1-D  finite-difference  algorithm  to  compute  the  incident  field  has 
the  further  advantage  that  the  incident  field  as  a  function  of  time  and  space  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  it  appears  in  the  three-dimensional  grid.  By  using  a  numerical  algorithm 
rather  than  an  analytical  description,  the  numerical  wave  speed  in  the  grid,  which 
will  slightly  differ  from  its  analytical  value,  is  emulated.  Thus,  a  more  accurate 
adjustment  of  the  field  components  on  the  interface  can  be  achieved. 
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4.4  Parallelization 

The  three-dimensional  finite-difference  model  has  been  implemented  using  FORTRAN 
90.  The  computational  and  memory  requirements  of  the  numerical  model  are  im¬ 
mense,  and  the  computations  usually  cannot  be  performed  on  a  conventional  per¬ 
sonal  computer.  Therefore,  the  model  is  implemented  in  a  fully  parallel  fashion  using 
the  Message-Passing  Interface  (MPI),  and  computers  with  a  parallel  architecture  that 
contain  multiple  processors  are  used. 

In  the  model,  the  elastic  wave  fields  are  computed  on  a  three-dimensional  discrete 
grid.  When  implemented  on  a  parallel  computer,  this  grid  is  divided  into  several 
sub-grids,  and  each  sub-grid  is  assigned  to  one  processor  of  the  parallel  machine 
[17].  Fig.  4.10  visualizes  the  distribution  of  the  processors  across  the  computational 
grid.  Here,  the  grid  is  divided  into  eight  sub-grids,  and  each  sub-grid  is  assigned 
to  one  processor.  The  processors  then  compute  the  wave  fields  on  their  sub-grids 
independently  from  each  other  and  share  the  data  on  the  common  interfaces  after 
each  time  step.  The  procedure  is  algorithmically  simple,  but  its  implementation  is 
rather  tedious.  To  improve  the  computational  efficiency  of  the  parallel  program,  some 
important  guide  lines  should  be  followed.  Most  importantly,  the  amount  of  data  that 
is  passed  between  the  processors  after  each  time  step  must  be  minimized.  For  this, 
the  grid  is  divided  into  sub-grids  whose  dimensions  in  all  directions  are  approximately 
equal.  In  that  way,  the  surface  area  of  the  sub-grids,  i.  e.,  the  face  area  that  each 
sub-grid  shares  with  its  neighbors  and  thus  the  amount  of  shared  data,  is  minimal. 

The  computations  for  this  work  have  been  performed  on  a  Cray  T3E  parallel 
supercomputer  at  the  ERDC  Massively  Shared  Resource  Center  of  the  DoD,  located 
in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  and  on  a  Beowulf  computer  cluster  [60].  The  Beowulf 
cluster  is  located  at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  and  contains  50  Pentium  III 
processors  and  6  GBytes  of  memory. 
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Figure  4.10:  Parallelization;  the  solution  space  is  divided  into  several  cubes, 
which  are  assigned  to  different  processor. 
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CHAPTER  5 


Stability  of  the  FDTD  Algorithm  at  a 
Material  Interface 


As  described  in  Chapter  4,  a  finite-difference  model  has  been  developed  in  two  and 
three  dimensions  that  simulates  the  elastic  wave  propagation  in  the  ground.  During 
the  development  of  the  finite-difference  model,  instabilities  in  the  algorithm  occurred. 

In  the  finite-difference  algorithm,  internal  boundaries,  i.  e.,  boundaries  between 
different  materials,  are  satisfied  implicitly.  The  finite-difference  algorithm  is  usually 
stable,  if  the  Courant  condition  is  satisfied.  However,  if  media  with  greatly  different 
material  properties  are  considered,  it  turns  out  that  the  Courant  condition  is  not 
necessarily  a  sufficient  condition  for  stability,  but  a  more  restrictive  condition  arises. 
One  way  to  avoid  the  more  restrictive  stability  condition  is  to  average  the  material 
parameters  at  the  interface  between  two  different  media. 

In  this  chapter,  the  stability  behavior  of  the  finite-difference  scheme  at  a  mate¬ 
rial  interface  is  analyzed.  First,  a  longitudinal  wave  normally  incident  onto  a  material 
interface  is  considered.  The  von-Neumann  method  and  the  matrix  method  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  theoretical  bounds  for  stability  are  established.  It  is  shown  that,  if  the 
material  parameters  are  averaged  on  the  boundary,  the  Courant  condition  poses  a 
sufficient  condition  for  stability,  and  no  further  restrictions  on  the  stability  condi¬ 
tion  due  to  the  presence  of  the  material  interface  arise.  Second,  a  numerical  study 
of  stability  in  1-D  and  2-D  is  performed,  and  the  theoretical  bounds  are  validated. 
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Most  importantly,  it  is  shown  that  the  FDTD  algorithm  in  fact  is  stable  whenever  the 
material  properties  are  averaged  on  the  boundary.  Finally,  the  averaging  procedure 
is  described. 

The  mathematical  theorems  and  procedures  presented  in  this  chapter  are  well- 
known.  The  stability  analysis  closely  follows  Richtmyer  [61],  Smith  [62],  and  Mitchell 
and  Griffiths  [63],  who  also  provide  a  more  thorough  description  of  the  mathematical 
theory.  A  similar  analysis  of  stability  has  been  performed,  for  example,  by  Ilan 
and  Loewenthal,  who  investigated  the  stability  of  the  second-order  finite-difference 
formulation,  based  on  the  elastic  wave  equation,  at  a  free-surface  boundary  [22], 

5.1  Stability  Analysis:  Theory 

The  fundamental  condition  for  stability  of  the  finite-difference  algorithm,  i.  e.,  the 
condition  that  relates  the  size  of  the  time  increment  to  the  spacing  of  the  discrete 
nodes  in  the  FDTD  grid  and  that  must  be  fulfilled  for  the  finite-difference  algorithm 
to  be  stable,  is  the  Courant  condition  [64,  17].  The  Courant  condition  states  that  the 
physical  wave  speed  of  any  wave  excited  in  the  model  must  not  exceed  the  velocity 
that  information  can  travel  with  in  the  discrete  grid.  Mathematically,  for  a  space 
step  of  size  A/,  the  Courant  condition  in  an  n-dimensional  grid  is 

At  1 

A Tmax  ~  -jK  (5-1) 

Here,  At  denotes  the  time  step,  and  cmax  is  the  maximum  wave  speed  occurring  in  the 
numerical  model.  Note  that  the  Courant  condition  becomes  more  restrictive  when 
the  number  of  dimensions  is  increased. 

In  this  section,  it  is  shown  that  the  Courant  condition  by  itself  is  not  always  a 
sufficient  condition  for  stability,  if  a  material  interface  is  present.  A  theoretical  bound 
in  terms  of  the  material  properties  is  derived  beyond  which  the  material  parameters 
must  be  averaged  for  the  finite-difference  scheme  to  be  stable.  The  bound  is  derived 
using  the  von-Neumann  method  and  the  Matrix  method  for  a  1-D  longitudinal  wave 
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incident  onto  a  material  interface. 

5.1.1  1-D  Longitudinal  Wave  Incident  onto  a  Material  Inter¬ 

face 

The  stability  behavior  of  a  1-D  finite-difference  grid  for  a  longitudinal  wave  normally 
incident  onto  a  material  interface  is  to  be  investigated.  The  propagation  direction 
coincides  with  the  ^-direction,  and  the  only  non-zero  velocity  component  is  vx.  Fig¬ 
ure  5.1  shows  a  portion  of  the  discrete  first-order  finite-difference  grid.  The  material 
interface  is  located  between  Txx  at  i  —  0.5  and  Vx  at  i.  The  first-order  finite-difference 
system  of  equations  can  be  combined  to  obtain  a  second-order  formulation  in  terms 
of  solely  the  particle  velocity.  By  combining  the  discrete  first-order  equations  rather 
than  discretizing  the  second-order  wave  equation,  the  stability  behavior  of  the  first- 
order  finite-difference  formulation  is  preserved.  In  the  second-order  formulation,  the 
stress  Txx  is  eliminated,  but  the  Lame  constants,  which  are  associated  with  the  stress 
components,  are  still  located  half  a  step  in  between  the  velocity  components.  The 
second-order  finite-difference  update  equation  for  the  longitudinal  particle  velocity  Vx 
becomes 

At2  A|ra_o,5  +  2//|ra_o,5  +  A|„,+q.5  +  2p|w+o.5 
Ax2  p\n 


+Vf  [n+i 

-Vtl  U  (5-2) 

where  n  =  1 . . .  N  labels  the  nodes  in  the  1-D  grid  and  k  represents  the  discrete  time 
step.  Again,  note  that  the  Lame  constants  are  placed  at  the  half  steps  in  between 
the  velocity  nodes. 


At  A|n+o.5  +  2//|n+0.5 
Ax2  p\n 

At  A|n_o.5  T  2p|n_o.5 
Ax2  p\n 


Vk+1 


=  V: 


x  I  n 
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Figure  5.1:  1-D  finite-difference  grid  for  a  longitudinal  wave  normally  incident 
onto  a  material  boundary. 


The  von-Neumann  Method 

The  second-order  finite-difference  equation  for  Vx  at  the  i-th  node,  i.  e.,  the  node 
closest  to  the  interface,  can  be  written  as 

Ky'l.-ziJI.  +  KM. 

At2 

1  (A2  +  2fi2)Vx\i+i  —  [(Ai  +  2^q)  +  (A2  +  2fi2)]Vx\i  +  (Ai  +  2ni)V£\i-i 
p2  A.r2 

Applying  the  von-Neumann  (or  Fourier- Series)  method  [63,  62],  a  solution  of 
the  form 

Vxk\i  =  qke>^  (5.4) 

is  inserted  into  Eq.  (5.46).  The  solution  can  be  thought  of  as  the  Fourier  series  repre¬ 
sentation  of  an  arbitrary  error  function  which  must  not  be  amplified  as  it  propagates 
through  the  grid.  For  the  finite-difference  algorithm  to  be  stable  all  solutions  for 
arbitrary  6  must  be  bounded  at  all  times  and,  thus,  their  magnitude  must  be  smaller 
than  or  equal  to  1,  yielding 

l/l  <  l?|  <  1.  (5.5) 


(5.3) 
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Introducing  the  notation 

^  A2  +  2fi2  At2 

p2  Ax2 

_  Ai  +  2pi  At2 
~  A^2’ 

and  inserting  the  von-Neumann  solutions,  Eq.  (5.3)  becomes 

qk  -  2qke^i  +  qk  h'"  =  I.qk<i>[iV'  ( /.  •  R)qkejpi  +  Rqkci>[i  l;. 
Dividing  by  qk~le a  quadratic  equation  for  q  is  obtained: 

q2  -  2q  +  1  =  Lqeja  -  {L  +  R)q  +  Rqe~^ . 


(5.6) 


(5.7) 


(5.8) 


In  the  worst  case,  eJ/3  and  e  ^  are  equal  to  —1  and  the  quadratic  equation  reads 


q2  -  2q{l  -  {L  +  R))  +  1  =  0. 


(5.9) 


The  roots  of  this  equation  are 

q  =  l-{L  +  R)±VL  +  RVL  +  R-2.  (5.10) 

To  satisfy  \q\  <  1,  it  can  be  shown  that  (L  +  R)  <  2  and,  thus, 

At2  (Ai  +  2//i )  +  (A2  +  2//2)  _  At2  ( Ai  +  2//i  ^  ^2A  ^  ^ 

Ax2  p2  Ax2  \  p2  2J  ~ 

This  is  a  sufficient  condition  for  the  local  stability  of  the  finite-difference  algorithm 
at  the  node  closest  to  the  interface. 

The  analysis  outlined  above  does  not  take  the  general  medium  into  account,  but 
derives  a  stability  criterion  for  the  boundary  node  viewed  by  itself.  The  von-Neumann 
method  checks  for  local  stability  in  the  finite-difference  grid.  It  is  not  yet  clear  how 
good  an  estimate  this  analysis  provides  for  the  stability  of  the  entire  system.  However, 
in  the  next  section  it  will  be  shown  that  the  condition  derived  here  is  in  fact  a  bound 
for  stability  and,  furthermore,  in  a  certain  range  represents  a  fairly  good  estimate  for 
the  stability  of  the  entire  system. 
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The  Matrix  Method 

For  a  finite-sized  problem,  the  finite-difference  scheme  can  be  formulated  as  a  matrix 
equation  [62],  Considering  a  one-dimensional  grid  with  nodes  n  =  1 . . . TV,  and  as¬ 
suming  14 1  o  =  !4|/v+i  =  0  on  the  outer  grid  edges  at  all  times,  the  finite-difference 
scheme  can  be  written  as 

VXA:+1  =  A  •  Vxl  —  I  •  Vxfc_I,  (5.12) 


where 


V  *  = 


v?h 


U*l 


N 


is  a  vector  containing  the  velocity  values  at  the  N  nodes  at  time  k,  and  I  is  the  N  x  N 
identity  matrix.  A  is  a  tri-diagonal  matrix: 


A  = 


2  -  2  Aid2 
Z  ZA.r2Cl 


A£  2 
A.t2  C1 


MLr2 

Ax2  C1 


o  _  2 MLr2 

Z  ZA.c2Cl 


Af~  Ai  +2jUi 
Ax2  P2 


MLr2 

Ax2  C'l 


2  - 


ML  (r2  +  MLr 

Ax2  y  2  +  P2  )  Ax2  c- 


MLr 2 

A*2  C-2 


2  _  9MLr2 

Z  ZA.c2C2 


MLr 2 

A.r2  C2 


MLr 2 

A.r2  C  2 


2  _  9  MLr2 

z  zA.r2C2 


where 


Cl  = 


'  Ai  +  2/ii 


C2  = 


'  A2  +  2/i2 


(5.13) 


(5.14) 


Pi  V  Pi 

describe  the  longitudinal  wave  speeds  in  Medium  1  and  Medium  2,  respectively.  In 

this  matrix,  rows  n  =  1 —  1  describe  Medium  1,  the  i-tli  row  is  the  material 
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■  Vx*+1  ■ 

=  B 

i 

X 

> 

i _ 

1 

> 

1 

1— 1 

_ 1 

1 

-se 

X 

> 

1 _ 

-se 

> 
_ i 

7 

X 

> 

_ 1 

I  0 

1 

7 

■se 

X 

> 

_ 1 

interface,  and  the  rows  n  =  i  +  l . . .  N  represent  Medium  2.  Eq.  (5.12)  can  be  written 
in  a  more  compact  form: 

r  v k  i  r  a  _ t  i  r  v  ^  i 

(5.15) 

where  each  submatrix  of  B  is  ,V  x  N  and,  consequently,  B  is  2 N  x  2 N . 

For  the  finite-difference  algorithm  to  be  stable,  the  magnitude  of  all  eigenvalues 
of  B  must  be  smaller  than  1  [63]  -[61].  However,  the  eigenvalues  cannot  be  easily 
determined  in  closed  form  and,  thus,  they  are  estimated  and  bounds  on  the  eigenvalues 
are  established. 

The  analysis  of  the  eigenvalues  is  made  considerably  easier  considering  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  matrix  B.  B  consists  of  four  blocks  of  size  N  x  N :  A,  I,  —I  and  0.  In 
general,  if  a  matrix  can  be  divided  into  M  x  M  square  sub-blocks  of  equal  size  N  x  N , 
and  the  sub-blocks  have  a  common  set  of  N  linearly  independent  eigenvectors,  then 
the  eigenvalues  of  the  entire  matrix  are  given  by  the  eigenvalues  of  the  matrices 


Aim 


Mr 


Mr 


p  =  1 ...  N 


(5.16) 


Wl  'M/  \l 

where  p  labels  the  p-th  eigenvector  to  each  sub-block  [62], 

Since  any  vector  is  an  eigenvector  of  I  and  0,  the  four  sub-blocks  of  B  indeed 
have  a  common  set  of  eigenvectors:  all  eigenvectors  of  A  are  also  eigenvectors  to 
the  identity  matrix  as  well  as  the  zero  matrix.  The  identity  matrix  has  the  IV-fold 
eigenvalue  one  and  the  zero-matrix  has  the  IV-fold  eigenvalue  zero.  Thus,  letting  Aa 
indicate  any  eigenvalue  of  A,  the  eigenvalues  of  B  are  given  by  the  eigenvalues  of  the 
matrix 

Aa  —1 

1  0 

and  are  determined  from  the  quadratic  equation 


(5.17) 


1  -  A(Aa  -  A)  =  0. 


(5.18) 
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The  eigenvalues  are  then 


(5.19) 


Note  here  that  all  eigenvalues  of  A  are  real.1 

The  magnitude  of  all  eigenvalues  of  B  must  be  smaller  than  or  equal  to  1: 

| A |  <  1.  For  this  to  be  true,  it  can  be  shown  from  Eq.  (5.19)  that  the  magnitude  of 
all  eigenvalues  of  A  must  be  smaller  than  or  equal  to  2: 


|Aa|  <  2. 


(5.20) 


It  is  then  sufficient  to  find  or  estimate  the  eigenvalues  of  A  and  conclude  the  stability 
condition  from  these. 

The  eigenvalues  of  a  matrix  can  most  easily  be  approximated  using  Gershgorin’s 
Circle  Theorem  [65].  Gershgorin’s  Circle  theorem  states  that  the  eigenvalues  of  a 
matrix  lie  within  circles  in  the  complex  plane  whose  centers  are  the  elements  of  the 
matrix’s  main  diagonal  and  whose  radii  are  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
off-diagonal  row  elements: 


|  An  Ann  A  ^  ] 


n^m 


(5.21) 


According  to  Gershgorin’s  Circle  Theorem,  the  eigenvalues  of  A  lie  within  three 
circles: 


Aa  -  2  -  2 


At2 


Ax2  \ 


At2  f  2  ,  Ai  +  2 Hi 

Co  i 


Ax2 


P2 


(  At2 

'Vv~  r  2a^C2, 


At2  2 

-  2A^Ci; 


At2  (2  Ai  +  2 hi 
-  Ax2  lC2  p2 


At2  2 

-  ~~Ax2-C2' 


(5.22) 

(5.23) 

(5.24) 


Eq.  (5.22)  and  Eq.  (5.24)  yield  the  Courant  condition  for  Medium  1  and  2,  respec¬ 
tively.  Because  all  eigenvalues  of  A  are  real,  A  a  according  to  Eq.  (5.22)  will  lie  in  the 

1A  tridiagonal  matrix  with  either  all  its  off-diagonal  elements  positive  or  all  its  off-diagonal 
elements  negative  is  diagonizable  and  has  only  real  eigenvalues  [62], 
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range 


2  Ax'  2- 


Because  |Aa|  <  2  is  to  be  satisfied,  it  follows  that 

At2 


Ax 2 


<<  i, 


(5.25) 


(5.26) 


which  is  the  Courant  condition  for  Medium  1.  Similarly,  from  Eq.  (5.24),  the  Courant 
condition  for  Medium  2  is  obtained  as 

At 2 


rCo  <  1. 


(5.27) 


Ax2  2 

Eq.  (5.23)  gives  a  bound  for  the  stability  condition  at  the  node  between  Medium  1 
and  Medium  2.  For  the  boundary  node,  the  eigenvalues  lie  in  the  range 


2-2 


At2 

Ax2 


„2  ^1  + 
c2  + 


P2 


<  Aa  <  2. 


This  yields  the  stability  criterion  for  the  boundary  node: 


At2 

Ax2 


Ai  +  2  fii 

P2  , 


<  2. 


(5.28) 


(5.29) 


which  is  the  same  result  as  obtained  earlier  with  the  von-Neumann  method. 

The  most  restrictive  of  the  three  conditions  (Eq.  (5.26),  (5.27)  and  (5.29))  poses 
the  stability  condition  for  the  entire  system.  Note  that  the  overall  stability  condition 
is  a  sufficient  condition,  not  a  necessary  one  and,  consequently,  represents  a  bound 
for  stability. 

Eq.  (5.29)  can  be  written  as 


At2 

Ax2 


1  + 


Ai  +  2^q\  At2 

A2  +  2/12  J  Ax2  1  p2  \  Ai  +  2^i 


2  Pi  A  .  ^2  +  2^2 
ci—  1  + 


<  2. 


(5.30) 


For  ci  >  C2,  the  stability  condition  at  the  boundary  will  be  most  restrictive,  if 

>  2.  (5.31) 


Pi  A  j  A2  +  2^2 


P2 


Ai  +  2  fii 


On  the  other  hand,  for  c2  >  <4,  the  boundary  stability  criterion  is  most  restrictive,  if 

(5.32) 


\  +  fo±Ai  |  >  2. 


A2  +  2  H2 
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Expressed  differently,  the  material  interface  does  not  impose  an  additional  constraint 
on  the  stability  of  the  finite-difference  scheme,  if 


/  A2  +  2fJL2 
Ai  +  2/n 


>  1 


or 


(5.33) 


/  A2  +  2/t2 


. .  n  <  J2—-1.  (5.34) 

V  Ai  T  2/ri  y  pi 

This  stability  bound  is  plotted  in  Fig.  5.2  as  a  function  of  \J (X2  +  2p2)/(Ai  +  2pi) 
and  y  fh / f>\-  The  radial  lines  in  Fig.  5.2  correspond  to  lines  of  constant  velocity  ratios. 
In  the  outer  region,  indicated  by  Courant  Region  in  Fig.  5.2,  the  Courant  condition 
is  a  sufficient  condition  for  the  stability  of  the  finite-difference  algorithm.  In  the 
region  called  Boundary  Region ,  the  stability  condition  at  the  boundary  is  more  re¬ 
strictive  than  the  Courant  condition  and  poses  the  decisive  condition  for  stability  of 
the  finite-difference  algorithm. 


c2lcx  =  2 


c2lc !=  1 


Figure  5.2:  Stability  bounds  due  to  the  presence  of  a  material  interface. 

Note  that,  if  the  boundary  in  Fig.  5.1  is  placed  in  between  the  velocity  at  node 
i  and  the  stress  at  node  i  +  0.5,  the  bounds  on  stability  will  be  exactly  the  same  as 
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depicted  in  Fig.  5.2,  but  the  ratios  on  the  axes  are  inverted:  y  pi/p2  on  the  horizontal 
axis  and  y^A]  +  2//,, ) / (A2  +  2//2)  on  the  vertical  axis.  Thus,  the  stability  condition 
at  the  boundary  node  now  becomes  the  restrictive  condition  for  stability  of  the  finite- 
difference  algorithm,  if  the  density  and  the  stiffness  in  Medium  1  are  smaller  than  in 
Medium  2. 

The  analysis  of  a  1-D  shear  wave  incident  onto  a  material  interface  is  very  similar 
and  the  results  are  analogous  to  the  results  obtained  for  the  pressure  wave.  In  fact,  by 
substituting  for  (A2  +  2^2)/(Ai  +  2^i)  in  Eq.  (5.33)  and  Eq.  (5.34),  the  bounds 

for  the  shear  wave  case  are  obtained. 

The  above  description  is  not  very  intuitive  but  rather  describes  the  derivation  of 
a  mathematical  bound  on  the  stability  of  the  finite-difference  algorithm  at  a  boundary. 
To  obtain  a  more  intuitive  picture  of  the  actual  reason  why  instabilities  occur  at  the 
boundary,  one  can  look  at  the  boundary  row  of  A  in  Eq.  (5.1.1).  It  is  seen  that  in  the 
boundary  row  a  mixed  term  appears  which  is  composed  of  the  stiffness  in  Medium  1 
and  the  density  in  Medium  2:  (Ai  +  2/q ) / />2.  This  mixed  term  has  the  units  of  a 
squared  wave  speed.  Thus,  by  comparing  the  value  of  the  mixed  term  to  the  wave 
speeds  in  the  general  media,  a  reason  for  the  instabilities  can  be  suggested.  If  the 
longitudinal  stiffness  in  Medium  1  is  large  or  the  density  in  Medium  2  is  small  (which, 
for  example,  is  true  at  the  interface  between  a  solid  and  air),  the  mixed  term  might 
be  quite  large  and,  thus,  the  square  root  of  its  value  might  exceed  the  wave  speeds  in 
both  Medium  1  and  Medium  2.  In  that  case,  the  stability  condition  at  the  boundary 
can  become  more  restrictive  than  the  Courant  condition  in  the  general  medium,  and 
neither  the  Courant  condition  for  Medium  1  nor  the  one  for  Medium  2  is  a  sufficient 
condition  for  stability. 

Estimated  Stability  Condition 

An  estimate  for  the  stability  condition  is  achieved  by  modifying  the  matrix  which 
describes  the  finite-difference  algorithm.  If  a  matrix  is  found  for  which  the  eigenvalues 
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can  be  calculated  explicitly  and  which  closely  approximates  the  actual  matrix,  an 
estimate  for  the  stability  condition  of  the  finite-difference  algorithm  is  obtained. 

In  Eq.  (5.1.1),  the  upper  i  —  1  rows  describe  Medium  1,  whereas  the  lower  N  —  i 
rows  describe  Medium  2.  The  intermediate  row  represents  the  node  at  the  interface 
between  the  two  media.  If  the  entire  tridiagonal  matrix  A  is  filled  with  the  elements  of 
the  intermediate  row,  the  new  matrix  will  describe  a  non-physical  problem.  However, 
it  approximates  the  original  matrix,  and  its  eigenvalues  can  be  determined  explicitly. 

The  matrix  A  is  redefined  as 
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(5.35) 


Note  that  A'  is,  like  A,  of  size  N  x  N.  The  other  submatrices  of  B  remain  the  same 
and,  as  before,  the  magnitude  of  the  eigenvalues  of  A'  must  be  smaller  than  or  equal 
to  2.  According  to  [62],  the  eigenvalues  of  A'  are  defined  as 
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where  p  =  1 ...  N  indicates  the  p-tli  eigenvalue.  Since  the  cosine  can  assume  values 
in  between  —1  and  +1,  the  eigenvalues  lie  in  the  range 
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This  can  also  be  written  as 
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The  magnitude  of  Aa'  must  be  smaller  or  equal  to  2.  The  right  hand  side  of  Eq.  (5.38) 
is  obviously  always  smaller  than  2.  For  the  left  hand-side  to  be  larger  than  —2, 

At2  (  '  9 
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I  Ai  +  2/j,i 
P2 


<  4, 


(5.39) 


which  is  the  condition  for  stability  for  the  modified  matrix.  Note  that  Eq.  (5.39) 
represents  an  estimate ,  not  a  bound,  for  the  stability  of  the  actual  matrix.  Figure  5.3 
shows  that  Eq.  (5.39)  yields  a  less  restrictive  stability  condition  (dark  gray  area)  than 
the  derived  bound  for  the  actual  matrix  (light  gray  area). 


Figure  5.3:  Stability  bound  for  the  actual  matrix  (A)  and  estimate  from  the 
eigenvalues  of  the  modified  matrix  (B). 


Averaging  the  Material  Parameters  on  the  Interface 

To  ensure  that  the  Courant  condition  is  a  sufficient  condition  for  stability,  the  material 
parameters  are  averaged  for  the  field  components  on  the  boundary.  The  averaging- 
procedure  is  described  in  Sec.  5.3.  For  the  1-D  case  discussed  above,  the  velocity 
component  Vx  is  placed  on  the  boundary  (see  Fig.  5.1)  and  the  material  density  is 
averaged  according  to  Eq.  (5.51).  In  the  matrix  equation  (Eq.  (5.1.1)),  only  the 
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boundary  row  of  A  will  change,  and  A  for  the  averaged  case  is  obtained  by  replacing 
p2  by  the  averaged  density,  (pi  +  p2)/2,  throughout  the  boundary  row. 

By  applying  Gersligorin’s  Circle  Theorem  to  the  interface  row  of  the  averaged 
matrix,  the  eigenvalue  associated  with  this  row  is  determined  to  lie  in  the  range 


2_2  At2  A,  +  2pi  +  A2  +  2p2  <  2 
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As  shown  previously,  the  magnitude  of  the  eigenvalues  of  A  must  be  smaller  than  or 
equal  to  2,  and  the  stability  condition  is  obtained  as 

At2  Ai  +  2^q  +  A2  +  2 


Ax2  pi  +  p2 

This  can  be  rewritten  by  introducing  the  wave  speeds: 
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When  having  a  closer  look  at  this  equation,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  stability  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  averaged  boundary  is  always  less  restrictive  than  the  Courant  condition 
in  the  general  medium,  and  the  finite-difference  scheme  will  be  stable  as  long  as  the 
Courant  condition  is  satisfied.  If  c\  >  c2,  the  stability  condition  for  the  entire  system 
is 


At2 

Ax2 
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(5.43) 


which  is  the  Courant  condition  for  Medium  1.  From  the  second  term  in  Eq.  (5.42),  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  stability  condition  for  the  averaged  boundary  layer  is  always  less 
restrictive  than  the  Courant  condition  for  Medium  1,  because  c2  is  smaller  than  c\  and, 
consequently,  the  numerator  of  the  second  term  will  be  smaller  than  the  denominator. 
Thus,  the  boundary  does  not  pose  any  further  constraints  on  the  stability  of  the 
system.  Similarly,  if  c2  >  c.\.  the  stability  condition  for  the  system  is 

At2 


Ax2 


4  <  1, 


(5.44) 


which  is  the  Courant  condition  for  Medium  2.  From  the  third  term  in  Eq.  (5.42),  it 
is  clear  that  again  the  stability  criterion  for  the  averaged  boundary  layer  is  always 
satisfied,  if  the  Courant  condition  for  Medium  2  is  fulfilled. 
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5.2  Stability  Analysis:  Numerical  Results 

A  numerical  study  has  been  performed  to  investigate  the  stability  behavior  of  the 
finite-difference  scheme.  Results  are  presented  for  the  1-D  and  2-D  finite-difference 
algorithm.  For  the  1-D  case,  a  grid  with  10  nodes  is  considered,  whereas  for  the  2-D 
case  a  grid  with  6x7  nodes  for  both  Vx  and  14  is  chosen.  The  grid  dimensions  are 
far  smaller  than  for  any  practical  application,  but  a  small  grid  will  display  a  stability 
behavior  very  similar  to  a  large  grid,  while  the  computation  time  for  the  stability 
analysis  is  greatly  reduced.  For  the  1-D  case,  the  matrix  B  describing  the  finite- 
difference  algorithm  (see  Eq.  (5.15))  has  dimensions  20  x  20.  The  finite-difference 
scheme  for  the  2-D  case  can  also  be  written  as  a  matrix  equation,  similar  to  Eq.  (5.15). 
For  a  2-D  grid  with  6x7  nodes  for  each  velocity  component,  the  matrix  has  dimensions 
84x  84  (2-7-6x2-7-6).  The  matrix  for  the  2-D  case  has  a  more  complex  structure, 
because  it  relates  Vx  and  Vz  at  time  k  to  Vx  and  Vz  at  time  A:  +  1. 

For  the  stability  analysis,  the  matrix  A  is  generated  and  its  eigenvalues  are  de¬ 
termined.  A  root  finder  seeks  the  value  of  the  time  step,  At,  for  which  the  magnitude 
of  the  largest  eigenvalue  just  exceeds  2  and,  thus,  determines  the  maximum  size  of  the 
time  step  that  must  not  be  exceeded  to  ensure  that  the  finite-difference  algorithm  is 
stable.  The  time  step  is  determined  as  a  function  of  the  material  density  and  Lame’s 
constants,  and  the  results  for  the  averaged  and  non-averaged  case  are  compared. 

5.2.1  1-D  Case 

The  stability  behavior  of  the  1-D  finite-difference  grid  for  a  longitudinal  wave  (see 
Fig.  5.1)  is  analyzed.  In  Fig.  5.4,  the  required  time  step,  At,  as  determined  from  the 
eigenvalues  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  the  square  root  of  the  ratios  of  material  density 
and  the  longitudinal  stiffness  in  the  two  media.  The  results  are  normalized  to  the 
value  of  the  time  step  calculated  from  the  Courant  condition  in  the  general  medium 
(Eq.  (5.1)).  Due  to  the  normalization,  a  value  of  1  corresponds  to  the  value  predicted 
by  the  Courant  condition.  Values  smaller  than  1  represent  a  condition  for  stability 
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that  is  more  restrictive  than  the  Courant  condition. 

When  the  material  parameters  are  not  averaged  on  the  material  interface,  the 
interface  imposes  a  constraint  on  the  stability  condition.  If  the  density  ratio  \J~p2fp1 
and  the  stiffness  ratio  \J ( A2  +  2^,2)/(Ai  +  2pi)  fall  below  some  critical  value  (~  1),  the 
time  step  must  be  chosen  smaller  than  dictated  by  the  Courant  condition  in  order  to 
achieve  a  stable  behavior.  When  \J~p2Jp1  and  (X 2  +  2p2)/ (Ai  +  2yUi)  approach  zero, 
the  necessary  stability  condition  also  approaches  zero,  and,  thus,  the  required  time 
step  becomes  infinitely  small.  For  \J~p2j~p1  >  1  or  y/(A2  +  2/i.2)/(Ai  +  2 pi)  >  1,  the 
stability  condition  at  the  boundary  is  less  restrictive  than  the  Courant  condition. 

Fig.  5.5  shows  the  stability  condition  that  arises  when  the  material  parameters 
are  averaged  on  the  interface.  For  the  averaged  case,  the  normalized  required  time 
step  always  has  a  value  larger  than  1,  and,  consequently,  the  boundary  does  not 
pose  an  additional  stability  constraint.  Thus,  the  Courant  condition  is  a  sufficient 
condition  for  stability  independent  of  the  ratios  for  the  material  density  and  Lame’s 
constants. 

Note  that,  if  the  material  interface  in  Fig.  5.1  was  shifted  by  half  a  step,  the 
ratios  on  the  axes  of  Fig.  5.4  would  be  inverted,  and  the  stability  condition  at  the 
boundary  node  would  become  more  restrictive  than  the  Courant  condition  for  \J~p2j~p 1 
and  larger  than  1.  Regardless,  when  the  material  properties 

are  averaged  on  the  boundary,  the  Courant  condition  is  a  sufficient  condition  for 
stability. 

To  analyze  the  stability  behavior  in  a  more  quantitative  manner,  the  stability 
condition  is  plotted  along  the  lines  of  constant  velocity  ratios  (the  radial  lines  in  the 
density-/stiffness-plane  in  Fig.  5.4).  In  Fig.  5.6,  the  stability  condition  is  shown  for 
four  ratios  of  pressure  wave  speeds  in  the  two  media.  The  plots  include  the  normalized 
time  step  for  the  non-averaged  case,  for  the  averaged  case,  the  lower  bound  for  the 
stability  condition  at  the  boundary  according  to  Eq.  (5.29),  an  upper  bound  which 
has  been  found  empirically  to  be  the  lower  bound  multiplied  by  \/2  and  the  estimate 
according  to  Eq.  (5.39). 
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Figure  5.6:  Normalized  stability  condition;  1-D  case;  for  four  constant  velocity  ratios. 
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The  stability  condition  for  the  non-averaged  matrix  exhibits  two  regions.  In 
the  first  region,  the  Courant  condition  for  the  general  medium  is  the  decisive  sta¬ 
bility  condition  (see  Fig.  5.2,  Courant  Region).  In  the  second  region,  the  stability 
condition  for  the  boundary  will  be  the  restrictive  one,  and,  consequently,  the  finite- 
difference  scheme  would  be  unstable,  if  the  time  step  satisfied  only  the  Courant  con¬ 
dition  (Fig.  5.2,  Boundary  Region).  Note  that  the  bounds  and  the  estimate  in  Fig.  5.6 
apply  only  to  the  second  region. 

Fig.  5.6  shows  that  the  actual  stability  condition  that  is  determined  numerically 
always  lies  in  between  the  lower  and  the  upper  bound,  as  does  the  estimated  stability 
condition.  For  C2/C1  =  0,  the  estimate  coincides  with  the  upper  bound.  As  C2/C1 
increases,  the  estimate  approaches  the  lower  bound. 

From  Fig.  5.6,  the  critical  value  of  the  material  density  ratio  p2/pi,  below  which 
the  Courant  condition  does  not  represent  a  sufficient  stability  condition,  can  be  de¬ 
termined  as  a  function  of  the  wave  speed  ratio.  For  c2/ci  =  0,  the  critical  value  of  the 
density  ratio  is  approximately  Kcrit  &  0.7.  This  value  is  predicted  also  by  the  lower 
bound.  For  \J~p2fp1  <  0.7,  the  time  step  must  be  chosen  smaller  than  required  by 
the  Courant  condition,  or  the  material  properties  must  be  averaged  on  the  boundary. 
Note  that  the  case  c2/ci  =  0  describes  a  non-physical  situation.  For  c2/ci  =  0,  the 
pressure  wave  speed  is  zero  in  the  second  medium.  Only  in  vacuum  the  pressure  wave 
speed  becomes  zero,  and  thus  c2/ci  =  0  only  for  p2/pi  =  0.  However,  the  case  of 
c2/ci  =  0  represents  the  limiting  case  for  two  materials  with  greatly  different  pres¬ 
sure  wave  speeds  and  is  therefore  included  here.  For  c2/ci  =  0.5,  the  critical  value 
is  shifted  slightly  up,  and  for  c2/ci  =  1,  Kcvu.  ~  1-  Thus,  for  c2/ci  =  1,  the  material 
properties  have  to  be  averaged  whenever  the  material  density  in  the  second  medium 
is  smaller  than  the  density  in  the  first  medium  (p2  <  pi).  Overall,  for  c2/ci  <  1,  the 
critical  value  is  predicted  accurately  by  the  theoretically  determined  lower  bound.  For 
c2/ci  =  2,  i.  e.,  the  velocity  in  the  second  medium  is  larger  than  in  the  first  medium, 
the  critical  value  predicted  by  the  lower  bound  (I\c r;t  =  0.5)  exceeds  the  actual  value 
{Kcrit  ~  0.35).  However,  the  actual  stability  condition  still  lies  in  between  lower  and 
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upper  bound. 

Note  that  the  Courant  condition  can  be  slightly  exceeded  in  the  first  region 
( Courant  Region ),  indicated  by  a  value  for  the  normalized  time  step  larger  than  1. 
This  is  due  to  the  limited  size  of  the  problem  dimensions  used  for  the  stability  analysis. 
An  explanation  for  this  can  be  found  in  Sec.  5.4. 

5.2.2  2-D  Case 

A  similar  analysis  has  been  performed  for  the  2-D  finite-difference  algorithm.  Two 
different  placements  of  the  material  interface  are  considered.  First,  the  boundary  is 
placed  such  that  a  plane  pressure  wave  normally  incident  onto  the  boundary  sees  the 
same  node  arrangement  as  the  1-D  pressure  wave  in  the  1-D  grid  according  to  Fig.  5.1. 
This  arrangement  will  be  referred  to  as  Boundary  A  and  is  shown  schematically  in 
Fig.  5.7  (a).  Second,  the  boundary  will  be  shifted  by  half  a  space  step  in  both  the  x- 
and  the  ^-direction  .  This  case  will  be  referred  to  as  Boundary  B ,  Fig.  5.7  (b). 

For  the  1-D  analysis,  the  shear  wave  case  and  the  pressure  wave  case  were 
treated  separately.  Thus,  by  varying  the  density  ratio  and  the  ratio  of  the  longitudinal 
stiffness,  all  possible  cases  for  a  longitudinal  wave  in  1-D  normally  incident  onto  a 
material  interface  have  been  considered.  However,  for  the  2-D  analysis,  the  shear 
wave  case  and  the  pressure  wave  case  cannot  be  treated  separately,  because  only  one 
grid  exists  that  supports  both  shear  and  pressure  waves.  Thus,  not  only  the  variation 
of  the  longitudinal  stiffness  A  +  2 fi  is  of  interest,  but  also  the  size  of  A  relative  to  g,, 
i.  e.,  the  speed  of  the  pressure  wave  relative  to  the  shear  wave.  Hence,  more  degrees 
of  freedom  arise,  and  the  results  cannot  be  summarized  easily.  The  2-D  analysis  is 
performed  for  different  absolute  shear  wave  speed  values  in  the  two  media,  and  the 
stability  condition  is,  as  before,  determined  as  a  function  of  the  square  root  of  the 
ratios  of  density  and  longitudinal  stiffness.  The  results  presented  by  no  means  cover 
all  possible  scenarios.  Rather  than  striving  for  completeness,  it  will  be  shown  that 
the  Courant  condition  is  a  sufficient  condition  for  stability  whenever  the  material 
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Figure  5.7:  Boundary  arrangements  used  for  the  2-D  analysis,  (a)  Boundary 
A,  (b)  Boundary  B. 
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properties  are  averaged  on  the  boundary. 

In  Fig.  5.8,  the  required  time  step  for  Boundary  A  is  shown  as  a  function  of  the 
square  root  of  the  ratios  of  density  and  longitudinal  stiffness  in  the  two  media.  The 
pressure  wave  speed  in  the  first  medium  is  cP.\  =  250  m/s,  and  the  shear  wave  speed 
is  ds,i  =  87  m/s.  The  material  density  is  pi  =  1400  kg/m3.  The  shear  wave  speed  in 
the  second  medium  is  cs, 2  =  0  m/s  (i.  e.,  no  shear  waves  can  propagate,  as  for  example 
in  air),  and  by  changing  the  density  ratio  and  the  longitudinal  stiffness  the  pressure 
wave  speed  in  the  second  medium  is  varied.  The  time  step  is  normalized  to  the  time 
step  for  the  2-D  Courant  condition  for  the  general  medium.  As  observed  in  the  1-D 
analysis,  if  the  material  properties  are  not  averaged,  the  stability  condition  for  the 
boundary  becomes  more  restrictive  than  the  Courant  condition  in  the  general  medium. 
If  the  material  properties  are  averaged  on  the  boundary,  the  Courant  condition  is  a 
sufficient  condition  for  stability,  and  no  additional  stability  constraints  arise  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  boundary.  The  normalized  stability  condition  then  is  flat  and 
always  larger  than  one. 

The  same  behavior  is  obtained  for  other  values  of  the  shear  wave  speeds  in  the 
two  media.  This  indicates  that  for  this  placement  of  the  boundary  and  for  \J p2 / pi 
and  \J ( A2  +  2p,2)/(\i  +  2pi)  smaller  than  one,  the  decisive  quantity  for  stability  is 
the  pressure  modulus,  whereas  the  shear  modulus  does  not  have  an  impact.  Unlike 
the  1-D  case,  the  2-D  finite-difference  scheme  also  exhibits  instabilities,  when  \J~p2fp1 
and  \J (A2  +  2 / / 2 ) /(A|  +  2/q )  are  larger  than  one.  The  shape  of  the  resulting  stability 
curves  now  depends  on  the  shear  modulus.  The  nature  of  these  instabilities  can  be 
explained  by  shifting  the  position  of  the  boundary. 

The  boundary  is  shifted  by  half  a  space  step  in  both  the  x-  and  ^-direction 
(Fig.  5.7  (b),  Boundary  B ).  The  material  properties  are  assumed  to  be  the  same  as 
earlier.  Results  for  the  non-averaged  case  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.9.  It  is  seen  that  the  sta¬ 
bility  condition  drops  below  1  for  small  values  of  \J~p2J~p1  and  \J ( \2  +  2p2)/(\i  +  2pi). 
This  can  be  explained  by  considering  the  stability  behavior  of  waves  normally  in¬ 
cident  onto  the  boundary  and,  thus,  by  drawing  conclusions  from  the  1-D  results 
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5.3  Averaging 


we  obtained  earlier.  One  can  argue  that  in  the  2-D  grid  as  in  Boundary  A  a  nor¬ 
mally  incident  longitudinal  wave  will  experience  the  same  instabilities  as  described 
for  the  1-D  case,  and  the  boundary  will  be  the  restrictive  condition  for  stability,  if 
\J fh / f> i  and  \J( A2  +  2^2) /{\\  +  2^)  are  smaller  than  1.  However,  for  an  incident 
shear  wave  that  propagates  in  the  same  grid,  instabilities  will  occur  for  \J p2 / pi  and 
\J (A2  +  2/u2)/(Ai  +  2/Ui)  larger  than  1.  For  Boundary  B ,  the  situation  is  just  reversed: 
now,  for  an  incident  shear  wave  the  stability  condition  at  the  boundary  will  become 
more  restrictive  for  \J p2 / pi  and  \J( A2  +  2yU2)/(Ai  +  2gi)  smaller  than  1.  Due  to  the 
shear  modulus  being  smaller  than  the  pressure  modulus,  the  stability  constraints  for 
the  boundary  due  to  the  shear  modulus  will  occur  for  smaller  density  and  stiffness 
ratios.  This  effect  is  visible  in  Fig.  5.9. 

The  2-D  results  are  summarized  in  Fig.  5.10.  Here,  the  stability  condition  is 
plotted  along  the  lines  of  three  constant  velocity  ratios.  The  time  step  necessary  for 
stability  is  graphed  for  the  1-D  lower  bound,  the  1-D  non-averaged  case,  the  2-D 
non-averaged  case  for  Boundary  A,  the  2-D  non-averaged  case  for  Boundary  B ,  and 
for  the  2-D  averaged  case.  It  is  evident,  that  in  all  cases  the  Courant  condition  is 
not  sufficient  for  stability,  unless  the  material  properties  are  averaged  on  the  bound¬ 
ary.  However,  if  the  material  properties  are  averaged,  the  Courant  condition  poses  a 
sufficient  condition  for  the  stability  of  the  finite-difference  algorithm,  independent  of 
the  material  properties.  Note  that  the  1-D  results  are  normalized  to  the  1-D  Courant 
condition,  whereas  the  2-D  results  are  normalized  to  the  2-D  Courant  condition. 


5.3  Averaging 

To  ensure  the  stability  of  the  finite-difference  scheme  at  a  material  interface,  the 
material  parameters  are  averaged  for  the  field  components  on  the  interface.  In  this 
section,  the  averaging  procedure  is  derived  for  a  two-dimensional  grid.  The  procedure 
can  be  easily  extended  to  three  dimensions. 

Figure  5.11  shows  a  portion  of  a  2-D  finite-difference  grid  at  the  interface  be- 
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Figure  5.10:  Comparison  of  1-D  and  2-D  stability  behavior;  four  velocity  ratios. 
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tween  two  different  media.  The  field  components  in  x  and  z  are  labeled  by  i  and  j, 
respectively.  The  boundary  between  the  two  media  is  placed  such  that  the  normal 
particle  velocity  components  are  located  on  the  interface.  Thus,  Vx  is  placed  on  a 
vertical  boundary,  whereas  Vz  is  placed  on  a  horizontal  boundary.  The  only  stress 
component,  in  that  case,  that  lies  on  the  boundary  is  the  shear  stress  Txz.  First  the 
procedure  for  averaging  the  material  density  in  the  equation  of  motion  is  derived, 
then  the  averaging  of  the  shear  stiffness  //,  is  explained. 


5.3.1  Material  Density 

The  procedure  for  averaging  the  material  density  on  the  boundary  is  derived  from 
the  equation  of  motion.  The  derivation  of  the  averaging  is  analogous  for  both  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  boundary  and,  thus,  the  averaging  procedure  is  presented  only 
for  the  horizontal  particle  velocity  on  a  vertical  interface.  The  equation  of  motion, 

V-t  =  /4^,  (5.45) 


is  expanded  for  the  2-D  Shear- Vertical  (S-V)  case  in  the  x-z  plane: 


d 

d 

dvx 

77  T~xx 
OX 

+ 

ZZ~Txz 

OZ 

=  Pdt 

d 

d 

dv * 

"X  Txz 
OX 

+ 

~Z~Tzz 

OZ 

II 

Oil 

C~f-  j 

(5.46) 

(5.47) 


The  only  non-zero  velocity  components  are  vx  and  vz.  Considering  the  horizontal 
particle  velocity  vx,  the  procedure  for  averaging  the  material  density  on  the  vertical 
boundary  is  derived  by  integrating  Eq.  (5.46)  over  a  box  enclosing  a  portion  of  the 
boundary  as  depicted  in  Fig.  5.12: 


/■  r  o  d  i 

:  T7  T~xx  4  X- Fsz  dx  ClZ 

Box  OX  OZ 


(rxxx  +  Txzz)  n  d.s  =  jj^  p^j-  dx  dz ,  (5.48) 


where  the  density  p  is  a  function  of  position,  and  Gauss’  integral  theorem  has  been 
applied  to  convert  the  surface  integral  on  the  left  hand  side  into  a  contour  integral; 
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- ►  x 

Figure  5.11:  Boundary  between  two  media  in  a  2-D  finite-difference  grid;  the 
normal  particle  velocities  and  the  shear  stress  are  located  on  the 
interface. 
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Figure  5.12:  Averaging  of  the  material  density  p\  the  normal  stress  components 
are  integrated  along  the  contour. 

n  is  the  normal  vector  to  the  contour,  and  x  and  z  are  normal  vectors  in  the  x-  and 
,2-direct  ion ,  resp  ect ively. 

Using  the  discrete  finite-difference  formulation,  the  integration  is  carried  out  over 
a  box  of  area  A  A  =  Ax  ■  A  z,  equivalent  to  the  size  of  one  cell  of  the  finite-difference 
grid  (see  Fig.  5.12).  Assuming  the  boundary  between  Medium  1  and  Medium  2  divides 
the  area  of  integration  in  half,  the  integral  comes  out  to  be 

Pi  +  P2  ^  ^  _  ^i;+0,0kj-o.5  ~  ^  j~0,°kj-o.5  = 

2  '  At 

i^xx  |i+0.5,j— 0.5  -  'I'L  ;  i).\i  n.:,)  •  A^  + 

+  (T^J-T«z\iJ^.Ax.  (5.49) 

After  dividing  by  A  A,  the  finite-difference  approximation  to  Eq.  (5.46)  is  obtained: 

Pi  +  P2  _  V£+0'°\i,j-o.5  ~  k,-'  11  ’  «,/  u.:,  _ 

2  At  ~ 
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'  i  ’k  _  '  I  'k 

1  xx  Z+0.5J-0.5  1xx  i~ 0.5J-0.5 

Ax 


rrk  _  rrk 

±  xz  'id  Axz  'id- 1 

A3 


(5.50) 


Thus,  for  the  velocity  components  on  the  boundary,  the  material  densities  of  the  two 
media  are  averaged  arithmetically: 


Pavg  —  {pi  +  P2 )  /  2 .  (5.51) 

The  same  result  is  obtained  for  the  vertical  particle  velocity  on  a  horizontal  interface. 

5.3.2  Lame’s  Constants 

The  procedure  for  averaging  Lame’s  constants  for  the  stress  components  on  the  bound¬ 
ary  is  derived  by  using  the  elastic  constitutive  relation  together  with  the  strain- 
velocity  relation.  The  elastic  constitutive  relation  combines  the  mechanic  strain  and 
the  stress  and  is  usually  expressed  as 


t  =  c-S,  (5.52) 

where  the  stress  r  and  the  strain  S  are  3  x  3  tensors  and  the  stiffness  matrix  c  is  a 
four-dimensional  tensor  of  size  3  x  3  x  3  x  3.  For  an  isotropic  and  lossless  medium,  the 
entries  of  the  stiffness  matrix  are  completely  described  by  two  independent  constants, 
Lame’s  constants  A  and  //,. 

In  the  2-D  finite-difference  gird  (Fig.  5.11),  the  shear  stress  Txz  is  placed  on  the 
boundary  and,  consequently,  Lame’s  constants  are  averaged  for  only  Txz.  By  combin¬ 
ing  the  strain-velocity  relation  and  the  constitutive  relation,  an  equation  relating  vx 
and  vz  to  rxz  arises,  from  which,  in  the  finite-difference  formulation,  the  shear  stress 
is  determined: 

dv,  dv1=ldr£1 
dz  dx  dt 
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The  averaging  of  //,  is  achieved  by  integrating  over  a  box  enclosing  parts  of  the  bound¬ 
ary,  and  Eq.  (5.53)  becomes 


if  ~rr—  T  dxdz=  I/  -^-Ir^dxdz.  (5.54) 

J  J Box  L  oz  OX  J  J  J  Box  1 1  at 

Fig.  5.13  shows  the  integration  contour  around  txz.  Applying  Stoke’s  integral  theorem, 


dx  dz  = 


■  dx  dz. 


the  left  hand  side  of  Eq.  (5.54)  can  be  written  as 


(5.55) 


Figure  5.13:  Averaging  of  the  shear  stiffness  //,:  the  tangential  velocity  compo¬ 
nents  are  integrated  along  the  contour. 

Using  the  discrete  finite-difference  formulation  and  Eq.  (5.55),  Eq.  (5.54)  be¬ 
comes 

/t//j+0.5|  t/A:+0.5  |  1  a„_i_  ( T/fc+0.5 1  T/fc+0.5|  5  a  „ 

ki-0.5  -  u  kj-1.5)  •  +  [Vz  l*+0.5,j— 1  '  z  /  0.5,,  I J  '  - 

A.4/i 

-  —  Ai  -  (0'°6) 
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Thus,  the  inverse  of  the  shear  stiffness  //  is  averaged  on  the  boundary  between  two 
media  as 


1  -  1  f  1  +  1 

t-^avg  2  \/-ll  1-1-2 

The  same  is  obtained  for  the  field  components  on  a  horizontal  boundary.  For  the 
shear  stress  on  a  corner  of  the  boundary  (i.  e.,  Txz(i,j )  in  Fig.  5.11),  the  integration 
yields 


(5.57) 


1 


l-l'avg 


1 

4 


(5.58) 


5.4  The  Courant  Condition 


Bv  analyzing  the  eigenvalues  of  A  (see  Eq.  (5.15))  for  a  homogeneous  material,  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  Courant  condition  itself  is  only  a  bound  on  the  stability  and  can 
be  exceeded.  For  a  homogeneous  medium  with  wave  speed  c  and  density  p,  A  can  be 
written  as 


A  = 


2  -  2f§c2 


At2  2 
As2 


At2  2 
As2 


2  -  2^c2 


At2 


Ax 2 


At2  2 
Ax2 


2  -  2fjc2 


(5.59) 


where  A  has  size  N  x  N.  The  eigenvalues  of  this  matrix  can  be  determined  explicitly: 

(5.60) 


.  „  „  Af2  9  At2  n  .  PTT  , 

Aa  =  2  -  2- — -(?  +  2— — -c2  cos ( —  ■  — ) , 


Ax2  Ax 2  '  N  +  1 ' 

where  p  =  1 ...  N  and  |Aa|  <  2  for  the  system  to  be  stable.  The  Courant  condition  is 
obtained  by  assuming  the  smallest  possible  value  for  the  cosine,  i.  e.,  —1.  However, 
from  Eq.  (5.60)  it  becomes  clear  that  the  cosine  will  never  become  —1,  because  the 
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argument  of  the  cosine  will  never  reach  n.  Only  in  the  limit  as  N  goes  to  infinity 
the  argument  of  the  cosine  will  approach  x  for  k  =  N.  and  the  cosine  will  become 
—  1.  However,  if  for  example  N  =  5,  in  the  worst  case  cos(^lL)  =  —0.8660,  and  the 
stability  condition  becomes 

At2 

2  -  2— — -e2(l  +  0.8660)  >  -2, 

Ax  2 


and  from  this 


At2 


c2  < 


=  1.0718. 


(5.61) 


Ax2  ~  1.8660 

Thus,  the  time  step  can  be  chosen  larger  than  dictated  by  the  Courant  condition. 

Obviously,  this  observation  is  of  only  theoretical  value,  because  actual  problem 
dimensions  will  never  be  small  enough  for  this  observation  to  be  relevant.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  N  =  50,  the  factor  by  which  the  Courant  condition  can  be  exceeded  reduces 
to  1.0004. 


5.5  Concluding  Remarks 

The  type  of  instabilities  described  in  this  section  are  not  limited  to  only  the  FDTD 
algorithm  for  elastodynamics.  Due  to  the  similar  structure  of  the  FDTD  algorithm, 
the  same  effects  will  also  be  observed  in  electromagnetics  at  a  material  interface 
with  greatly  different  properties,  but  can  be  avoided  if  the  material  parameters  are 
averaged  on  the  boundary. 
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Elastic  Surface  Waves 


Elastic  surface  waves  have  been  the  object  of  extensive  research,  since  Lord  Rayleigh 
first  discovered  the  existence  of  elastic  waves  confined  to  the  superficial  region  of  an 
infinite  homogeneous  isotropic  solid  more  than  a  century  ago  [66].  Elastic  surface 
waves  play  an  important  role  in  various  fields.  In  seismology,  surface  waves  have 
been  found  to  carry  the  bulk  of  the  energy  among  the  waves  excited  by  an  earth¬ 
quake.  In  electroacoustics,  surface  waves  are  utilized  to  make  filters  and  resonators. 
In  geoscience,  the  propagation  characteristics  of  surface  waves  are  used  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  about  the  physical  properties  of  the  ground.  In  this  chapter,  the  theory  of 
elastic  surface  waves  is  revisited. 

A  point  source  that  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  a  homogeneous  isotropic  medium 
excites  five  different  kinds  of  waves:  a  pressure  wave  and  a  shear  wave  propagating  in 
the  medium,  a  Rayleigh  surface  wave  that  is  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  medium,  a 
lateral  wave  that  is  induced  by  the  pressure  wave  at  the  surface,  and  a  leaky  surface 
wave  that  travels  along  the  surface  with  a  wave  speed  smaller  than  the  pressure  wave 
but  larger  than  the  shear  wave.  The  first  four  of  these  wave  types  are  well-known  and 
have  been  treated  extensively  in  the  literature.  However,  the  existence  and  theoretical 
foundation  of  the  leaky  surface  wave  has  not  been  discussed  much. 

The  leaky  surface  wave  arises  from  the  complex  conjugate  roots  of  the  Rayleigh 
equat  ion.  The  leaky  surface  wave  is  an  inhomogeneous  wave  that  propagates  along 
the  surface  with  a  phase  velocity  larger  than  the  shear  wave  but  smaller  than  the 
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pressure  wave.  It  couples  into  a  plane  shear  wave  that  propagates  in  the  medium. 
Due  to  the  coupling,  the  surface  wave  loses  energy  and,  thus,  decays  in  its  propagation 
direction. 

The  leaky  surface  wave  has  been  observed  by  various  authors  in  experimental 
and  numerical  studies.  For  example,  Roth  et  al.  noticed  a  rapidly  decaying  seismic 
surface  wave  in  an  environment  with  a  very  high  Poisson  ratio  that  had  a  phase 
velocity  larger  than  the  Rayleigh  wave,  but  smaller  than  the  pressure  wave  [67]. 
Smith  et  al.  identified  prograde  and  retrograde  surface  wave  modes  in  a  geologic 
study  conducted  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  [68].  And  Glass  and  Maradudin 
found  a  leaky  surface  wave  to  exist  in  the  flat-surface  limit  of  a  corrugated  crystal 
surface  [69]. 

In  this  chapter,  the  theoretical  derivation  of  the  leaky  surface  wave  is  described. 
In  Sec.  6.1,  the  governing  equations  are  briefly  outlined,  leading  to  the  Rayleigh 
equation.  The  derivation  of  the  Rayleigh  equation  is  adopted  from  Graff  [58]  and  is 
described  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  In  Sec.  6.2,  the  various  roots  of  the  Rayleigh 
equation  are  discussed.  It  will  be  shown  that  for  materials  with  a  high  Poisson  ratio  a 
leaky  surface  wave  exists,  due  to  the  complex  conjugate  roots  of  the  Rayleigh  equation. 
In  Sec.  6.3,  the  waves  excited  by  a  line  source  on  the  surface  are  derived  analytically. 
The  method  of  steepest  descent  is  applied  to  obtain  closed-form  expressions  for  the 
various  waves  in  the  far  field.  The  line-source  case  has  been  treated  by  many  authors 
[70]  -  [72] .  The  procedure  that  is  described  here  closely  follows  Felsen  and  Marcuvitz 
[73]  and  is  mainly  aimed  at  showing  that  a  leaky  surface  wave  is  excited  by  a  source 
on  the  surface.  The  asymptotic  expressions  for  all  other  wave  types  in  the  far  field 
are  well-known  and  are  given  only  for  completeness  reasons. 

6.1  The  Rayleigh  Equation 

The  elastic  wave  fields  at  the  surface  of  a  semi-infinite,  isotropic,  lossless,  homogeneous 
half  space  are  to  be  determined.  The  half-space  is  bounded  at  2  =  0  by  a  free-surface 
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boundary.  The  fields  are  assumed  to  be  invariant  in  the  y-di  recti  on  and  non-zero 
only  in  the  x-z  plane  (plane- strain  case ,  uy  =  d/d y  =  0).  Thus,  the  originally  three- 
dimensional  problem  reduces  to  a  two-dimensional  one. 

The  elastic  wave  fields  in  a  medium  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  their  potential 
functions  [58]: 

u  =  V-T  +  VxH,  (6.1) 


where  u  is  the  displacement  vector,  <f>  is  a  scalar  potential  describing  the  longitudinal 
pressure  wave,  and  H  is  a  vector  potential  describing  the  transverse  shear  wave.  The 
potentials  satisfy  the  wave  equations 

1  a2$ 


= 


v2h  = 


4  dt. 2 


1  d2  H 

4~dF: 


(6.2) 

(6.3) 


for  the  pressure  and  shear  wave,  respectively,  with  their  corresponding  wave  speeds, 
cP  and  cs ■  In  the  plane-strain  case,  the  only  non-zero  vector  potential  component  is 
Hy ,  and  the  only  non-zero  displacement  components  are  ux  and  uz: 


UT  = 


9$  dHy 
dx  dz 

(6.4) 

dHy 
dz  dx 

(6.5) 

s  are  txx ,  tzz ,  and  txz. 

The  stresses  are  ex- 

pressed  in  terms  of  the  displacements  as 
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Note  that  ryy  is  non-zero,  but  is  dependent  on  txx  and  rzz  and  can  be  written  as: 


A 


Tyy  ~ 


2A  +  2/i 

Introducing  the  potentials,  the  stresses  become 
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(6.10) 


(6.11) 

(6.12) 

(6.13) 


Assuming  harmonic  time-dependence,  the  plane  wave  solutions  for  $  and  Hy 
satisfying  Eqs.  (6.2)  and  (6.3)  are  given  by 


$  =  -ixl  (6.14) 

Hy  =  /h'v-' •./<.:  (6.15) 

and  the  wave  numbers  are  defined  by 

a 2  =  u2/c2P  —  £2  (6.16) 

/32  =  ^/cl-e  (6.17) 

£2  =  w2/c2.  (6.18) 


Inserting  Eqs.  (6.14)  and  (6.15)  into  Eqs.  (6.4)-(6.5)  and  (6.11)  -  (6.13),  the  displace¬ 
ment  and  stress  components  are  obtained: 


(,/(4c"K  -  j.-ilkjiz)  ciix 

(6.19) 

(jaAejaz  +  jair>,:)  e*x 

(6.20) 

//  ((2a2  -  B2  -  £2)Aejaz  +  24f/ir":) 

(6.21) 
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tzz  =  //((£2  2:iftBcin)ci'r  (6.22) 

rxz  =  n(-2 aftAejaz  +  {ft2  -  ft2)Bejl3z)  eKx.  (6.23) 

Eqs.  (6.19)-(6.23)  describe  the  wave  fields  that  are  comprised  of  two  and  only 
two  wave  components:  one  pressure  wave  component,  defined  by  its  potential  function 
<f>  (according  to  Eq.  (6.14))  with  the  wave  number  a  and  the  amplitude  A ,  and  one 
shear  wave  component,  characterized  by  its  potential  function  Hy  (Eq.  (6.15))  with 
the  wave  number  ft  and  the  amplitude  B.  By  applying  the  appropriate  boundary 
conditions  to  Eqs.  (6.19)-(6.23),  the  waves  that  arise  at  the  free  surface  and  that 
can  be  described  by  the  two  components  are  obtained.  As  a  consequence,  multiple 
reflected  waves  that  arise  from  an  incident  wave  due  to  mode  conversion  at  the  surface 
will  not  be  part  of  the  solution,  because  the  multiple  reflected  waves  are  defined  by 
more  than  two  components.  For  example,  in  general  a  plane  pressure  wave  that  is 
incident  on  the  surface  at  an  angle  9  will  give  rise  to  both  a  reflected  pressure  wave 
and  a  reflected  shear  wave.  However,  three  wave  components  with  three  distinct  wave 
numbers  and  amplitudes  are  necessary  to  describe  this  scenario,  and  therefore  this 
case  will  not  be  a  solution  to  Eqs.  (6.19)-(6.23). 

At  the  surface,  the  normal  stress  vanishes,  and  thus  rzz\z=o  =  rxz\z=o  =  0.  Using 
this  condition,  the  ratio  of  the  coefficients  is  determined  from  Eqs.  (6.22)  and  (6.23) 
to  be 

A  2ft ft  ft2  -  ft2 

B  ~  ft2  -  ft2  ~  2 fta 

Re-inserting  the  amplitude  ratio  into  Eqs.  (6.22)  and  (6.23),  the  frequency  equation 

is  obtained: 

{ft2  -  ft2)2  +  Aftftaft  =  0.  (6.25) 

Eq.  (6.25)  is  commonly  called  the  Rayleigh  Equation ,  because  it  gives  rise  to  the 
well-known  Rayleigh  surface  wave. 

Using  Eqs.  (6. 16 )  (6. 18) ,  the  frequency  equation  can  be  rewritten  in  terms  of 
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the  wave  speeds: 


2  - 


-  U 


-1=0. 


(6.26) 


By  rationalizing,  this  equation  may  be  expressed  as 


csJ 


-  8 


csJ 


(24-16 (cs/cP)2)  ( 


c 

Vc,5 


—  16  (l  —  ( cs/cp )2) 


0. 


(6.27) 


Eq.  (6.27)  always  has  three  solutions  for  e2  (when  neglecting  the  trivial  solution). 
Dependent  on  the  Poisson  Ratio  v  of  a  material,  different  kinds  of  roots  arise.  For 
v  >  0.263,  Eq.  (6.27)  has  one  real  root  and  two  complex  conjugate  roots.  For  v  < 
0.263,  Eq.  (6.27)  has  three  real  roots.  In  each  case,  the  real  root  that  is  smallest  in 
magnitude  gives  rise  to  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave,  which  propagates  along  the  surface 
and  decays  into  the  medium.  The  other  roots  have  often  been  classified  as  erroneous 
or  non-physical  roots  of  the  Rayleigh  equation.  However,  it  will  be  shown  here  that 
the  complex  conjugate  roots  of  the  Rayleigh  equation  for  v  >  0.263  in  fact  give  rise 
to  a  leaky  surface  wave  and  the  two  additional  real  roots  for  v  <  0.263  describe  the 
angles  of  incidence  at  which  complete  mode  conversion  occurs  at  the  surface. 


6.2  The  Roots  of  the  Rayleigh  Equation 

Let  the  roots  of  Eq.  (6.27)  be  denoted  by  c.  In  general,  c  will  be  complex: 

c  cr  I  j C', ,  (6.28) 

where  cr  is  the  real  part  and  c*  is  the  imaginary  part  of  c.  If  c  is  purely  real  (c  =  cr), 
£  will  be  real  (see  Eq.  (6.18)).  If  additionally  c  is  smaller  than  both  the  pressure 
wave  speed  and  the  shear  wave  speed,  i.  e.,  c  =  cr  <  c$  <  e,p ,  a  and  0  will  be  purely 
imaginary.  For  the  solution  to  be  physical,  lm{a }  =  a,;  >  0  and  Im{/ 5}  =  f|  >  0, 
thus  the  waves  described  by  these  wave  numbers  propagate  in  the  ^-direction  and 
decay  in  the  ^-direction.  This  solution  represents  the  well-known  Rayleigh  surface 
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wave,  first  explored  by  Lord  Rayleigh  more  than  a  century  ago  [66].  A  solution  of 
this  form  always  exists,  independent  of  the  Poisson  ratio  of  a  material. 


6.2.1  Materials  with  a  Poisson  Ratio  larger  than  0.263 


If  v  >  0.263,  a  real  root  and  two  complex  conjugate  roots  of  the  Rayleigh  equation 
arise.  The  real  root  gives  rise  to  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave.  For  the  complex  conjugate 
roots,  the  wave  speed  is  complex,  c.  =  c,.+jc,;,  and  consequently  also  the  wave  numbers 
are  complex:  £  =  £,.+  «  =  «,.+  jcq  and  /3  =  j3r  +  j  3,-.  It  can  be  shown  that  for 

the  complex  conjugate  roots  the  real  part  of  the  wave  speed  is  always  smaller  than 
the  pressure  wave  speed,  but  larger  than  the  shear  wave  speed,  cs  <  7 Ze{c}  <  cP. 

Although  c  may  be  a  solution  to  Eq.  (6.27),  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
also  Eq.  (6.25)  is  fulfilled.  This  is  due  to  the  manipulation  of  Eq.  (6.25)  to  arrive 
at  Eq.  (6.27).  In  fact,  the  complex  conjugate  roots  of  Eq.  (6.27)  do  not  represent 
solutions  to  Eq.  (6.26).  It  can  be  shown,  however,  that  they  do  represent  solutions 
to  Eq.  (6.25),  if  the  signs  of  the  wave  numbers  a  and  P  are  picked  correctly.  It  may 
be  recalled  that  according  to  Eqs.  (6.16)  and  (6.17)  the  wave  numbers  a  and  P  are 
functions  of  the  square  root  of  c2, 


ol  =  A- 


UJ 


~2 - 1  =  ±(cq 


JUi) 


(6.29) 


P  =  ± 


u ) 


—  1  —  ±(/3,.  +  j  Pi)- 


(6.30) 


The  sign  in  front  of  the  square  roots  must  be  chosen  according  to  physical  and  causal 
constraints  of  the  underlying  problem.  To  obtain  Eq.  (6.26),  the  positive  sign  has  been 
assumed  for  both  a  and  p.  However,  it  turns  out  that  Eq.  (6.25)  is  only  satisfied  if, 
for  the  complex  conjugate  roots,  both  the  real  part  and  the  imaginary  part  of  a  and 
P  have  opposite  signs,  i.  e.,  sign(«,.)  ^  sign(/3,,)  and  sign(cq)  ^  sign(/3,;). 

Fig.  6.1  schematically  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  roots  in  the  complex  £- 
plane.  The  possible  solutions  of  the  Rayleigh  equation  are  summarized  in  Table  6.1, 
giving  all  possible  combinations  of  a  and  p.  Only  waves  propagating  in  the  positive 
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^-direction  are  considered.  Five  possible  solutions  arise.  The  first  solution  describes 


Im{%} 


Complex  Conjugate  Roots 


Rayleigh  Wave  Root 


Figure  6.1:  Schematical  arrangement  of  the  roots  in  the  complex  £-plane  for 
v  >  0.263. 

the  Rayleigh  surface  wave.  For  the  second  solution,  both  the  pressure  wave  potential 
and  the  shear  wave  potential,  <F  and  Hy .  propagate  and  increase  in  the  positive 

^-direction  (£,.  >  0,  <  0)-  However,  <f>  propagates  and  decays  in  the  positive 

^-direction  ( ar  >  0,  cq  >  0),  whereas  Hy  propagates  and  decays  in  the  negative 

^-direction  (6r  <  0,  8l  <  0).  For  the  third  solution,  the  potentials  decay  in  the 

^-direction  (C  >0).  <f>  now  propagates  and  increases  in  the  negative  ^-direction 
( otr  <  0,  a,;  >  0),  whereas  Hy  propagates  and  increases  in  the  positive  ^-direction 
(fir  >  0,  Pi  <  0).  For  the  fourth  and  fifth  solution,  the  signs  of  a  and  p  are  reversed. 

The  behavior  of  the  five  possible  solutions  is  best  demonstrated  by  calculating 
the  wave  fields  for  a  medium  with  a  specific  value  of  Poisson’s  ratio.  Assuming 
Poisson’s  ratio  to  be  v  =  0.4,  the  elastic  wave  fields  are  computed  using  Eqs.  (6.19)- 
(6.23).  The  amplitude  of  the  shear  wave  potential  is  chosen  to  be  unity,  and  the 
amplitude  of  the  pressure  wave  potential  is  computed  with  Eq.  (6.24).  For  v  =  0.4, 
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Table  6.1:  Solutions  to  the  Rayleigh  equation  for  v  >  0.263. 


(1) 

6- 

V 

CD 

£rv 

II 

O 

ar  =  0,  a,;  >  0 

A-  =  o,  A  >  o 

$  ~  e-\ati\zeMr\x 

Hz  ~  g-l+bgil+b 

(2) 

6- 

>  o,  A  <  o 

ar  >  0,  a-i  >  0 

A-  <  o,  A  <  o 

$  ^  e(j|ad-|«++(il+l  +  l&IA 

(3) 

6- 

>  o,  A  >  o 

ar  <  0,  a*  >  0 

>  0,  A  <  0 

H„  ~  g(il+l+Iii+g(il+|-|^l)^ 

(4) 

A 

>  o,  A  <  o 

ar  <  0,  ai  <  0 

A-  >  o,  A  >  o 

$  ^  e(-j|ad  +  |a+2e(j|+l  +  +  |  + 

H*  ^  e{i\M-\Pi\)ze(MA+\t.i\)x 

(5) 

6- 

>  o,  A  >  o 

ar  >  0,  a{  <  0 

/4r  <  0,  di  >  0 

$  ^  g(i|  1 + 1 a *  1 )  -  g  (i  1 + i — 1  &  D  ® 

H *  ~  g(-:il+HAl)*g(j|+H&IA 

the  pressure  wave  speed  exceeds  the  shear  wave  speed  by  a  factor  of  about  2.45: 
c,p  =  2.  I  I95c.s'.  The  roots  of  Eq.  (6.27)  in  terms  of  the  shear  wave  speed  cs  are 


c  = 


< 


0.9422c,s 

(1.9276  +  j0.3996)cs 
(1.9276  -j0.3996)cs 


(6.31) 


The  resulting  wave  numbers  are  shown  in  Table  6.2.  All  wave  numbers  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  longitudinal  wave  number,  kP  =  uj/cp. 

In  Fig.  6.2,  the  displacements  according  to  the  five  solutions  of  the  Rayleigh 
equation  are  plotted  versus  x  and  z.  The  distance  on  the  axes  is  normalized  to  the 
wave  length  of  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave,  XR.  The  upper  edge  of  each  plot  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  surface.  The  two  columns  show  the  horizontal  and  vertical  displace¬ 
ments,  ux  and  uz.  Pseudo-color  plots  are  used  to  display  the  wave  fields,  employing  a 
logarithmic  scale  with  a  dynamic  range  of  50  dB.  Superimposed  with  the  horizontal 
displacement  component  is  the  real  part  of  the  complex  Poynting  vector,  thus  indi¬ 
cating  the  direction  of  the  energy  flow.  The  complex  Poynting  vector  is  defined  as 
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Table  6.2:  Solutions  to  the  Rayleigh  equation  for  v  =  0.4:  wave  numbers. 


a  = 

0  = 

(1) 

2.5998 kP 

j'2.3997&p 

j0.8711kP 

(2) 

(1.2184  —  j0.2526)&p 

(0.4030  +  j0.7636)/cp 

(-2.1448  -  j0.1435)£;p 

(3) 

(1.2184  +  j0.2526)&p 

(-0.4030  +  j0.7636)/cP 

(2.1448  —  j0.1435)&p 

(4) 

(1.2184  —  j'0.2526)Cp 

(-0.4030  -  j0.7636)/cP 

(2.1448  +  j0.1435)/cp 

(5) 

(1.2184  +  j0.2526)&p 

(0.4030  —  j0.7636)/cp 

(-2.1448  +  j'0.1435)Cp 

[57] 


p  =  '  T* 

2 


(6.32) 


where  the  star  denotes  the  complex  conjugate.  The  real  part  of  the  complex  Poynting 
vector  describes  the  average  power  per  unit  area. 

First,  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave  is  shown.  For  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave,  the 
energy  flow  is  seen  to  be  parallel  to  the  surface.  Both  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical 
displacements  decay  away  from  the  surface.  The  second  solution  describes  a  shear 
wave  in  which  energy  is  carried  towards  the  surface.  Close  to  the  surface,  the  energy 
flows  parallel  to  the  surface.  The  waves  grow  exponentially  in  the  x-  and  ^-direction. 
The  third  solution  is  the  converse  of  the  second  one.  This  time,  the  energy  flows  from 
the  surface  into  the  medium,  and  the  waves  decay  in  the  ^-direction.  Again,  close  to 
the  surface  the  energy  flow  is  parallel  to  the  surface.  The  fourth  and  fifth  solution 
are  similar  to  the  second  and  third.  However,  now  a  pressure  wave  propagates  in  the 
medium,  and  the  energy  flows  at  a  different  angle  with  respect  to  the  surface.  Also, 
the  exponential  growth  is  enhanced. 

All  of  the  five  possible  solutions  described  above  can,  in  certain  cases,  represent 
physical  solutions.  For  example,  if  a  field  distribution  is  created  on  the  surface  that 
matches  the  field  distribution  of  Solution  (5)  on  the  surface,  waves  similar  to  the  ones 
described  by  Solution  (5)  will  be  induced  in  the  medium.  If  a  field  distribution  is 
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Figure  6.2:  Horizontal  and  vertical  displacements  according  to  the  five  solutions 
of  the  Rayleigh  equation. 
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generated  within  the  medium  that  is  equal  to  the  field  distribution  of  Solution  (2), 
waves  propagating  towards  the  surface  will  be  excited  that  perfectly  couple  into  a 
surface  wave.  Of  course,  the  solutions  as  described  here  would  require  an  infinite 
medium  and  wave  fields  of  infinite  extent  that  are  non-zero  at  infinity,  which  violates 
physical  as  well  as  causal  constraints.  However,  over  a  finite  range  all  of  these  solutions 
can  be  excited  with  the  appropriate  field  distributions  on  the  boundaries. 

Interpretation  in  the  A>Space 

Further  physical  insight  can  be  gained  by  looking  at  the  wave  vectors  for  the  solutions 
in  the  A:-space.  The  wave  vectors  in  the  A:-space  will  lie  on  well-defined  surfaces,  the 
allowed  wave-vector  surfaces.  By  looking  at  the  allowed  wave-vector  surfaces,  the 
coupling  between  the  surface  waves  and  the  waves  in  the  medium  can  be  explained. 

Fig.  6.3  shows  the  allowed  wave  vector  surfaces  for  the  pressure  wave  and  the 
shear  wave  in  the  AvAu-plane.  For  the  wave  vector  surfaces,  the  wave  number  of  the 
pressure  wave  and  the  shear  wave  in  the  ^-direction,  a  and  3  according  to  Eqs.  (6.16) 
and  (6.17),  are  plotted  as  a  function  of  the  wave  number  in  the  ^-direction,  f.  The 
allowed  wave  vector  surfaces  for  the  pressure  and  the  shear  wave  are  circles  with  radii 
kp  and  A’s,  respectively.  The  allowed  wave  vector  surfaces  define  the  wave  vectors  that 
describe  physical  waves.  The  wave  vectors  indicate  the  propagation  direction  of  the 
waves  and  are  inversely  proportional  to  their  wave  speed.  In  Fig.  6.3,  the  wave  vectors 
of  the  surface  waves  that  arise  from  the  Rayleigh  equation  are  indicated  by  the  bold 
solid  arrows  along  the  A:_c-axis.  The  gray  arrow  corresponds  to  the  real  part  of  the 
wave  vector  of  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave  according  to  Solution  (1),  whereas  the  black 
arrow  describes  the  real  part  of  the  wave  vector  in  the  ^-direction  of  Solutions  (2)  - 
(5). 

From  the  wave  vectors  in  the  A>space,  conclusions  about  the  coupling  between 
the  different  waves  can  be  drawn.  At  the  surface,  two  waves  will  be  coupled,  if  their 
wave  vector  components  tangential  to  the  surface  match  both  in  the  real  part  and  the 
imaginary  part.  The  roots  of  the  Rayleigh  equation  give  rise  to  two  different  kinds 
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Figure  6.3:  Allowed  wave  vector  surfaces  in  the  A’-space  for  the  pressure  wave 
(«)  and  the  shear  wave  (/3);  lossless  case. 

of  surface  waves:  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave,  described  by  Solution  (1),  and  leaky 
surface  waves,  described  by  Solutions  (2)  -  (5).  The  surface  waves  are  defined  by 
their  wave  vectors,  which  will  be  parallel  to  the  A:r-axis  and,  thus,  tangential  to  the 
surface.  If  the  wave  vector  of  a  surface  wave  matches  the  projection  onto  the  surface 
of  the  wave  vector  describing  a  wave  propagating  in  the  medium,  the  two  waves  will 
be  coupled.  The  Rayleigh  surface  wave  cannot  be  coupled  to  any  wave  propagating  in 
the  medium.  The  wave  number  of  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave  is  larger  than  both  the 
wave  number  of  the  pressure  wave,  A:p,  and  the  wave  number  of  the  shear  wave,  ks, 
and  therefore  the  tangential  wave  vectors  of  the  Rayleigh  wave  and  a  shear  wave  or  a 
pressure  wave  in  the  medium  can  never  match.  This  is  evident  in  Fig.  6.3:  the  wave 
vector  of  the  Rayleigh  wave,  indicated  by  the  gray  arrow,  exceeds  both  k />  and  ks- 
The  wave  number  for  the  leaky  surface  wave,  on  the  other  hand,  is  larger  than  kP, 
but  smaller  than  ks-  Thus,  there  exists  a  shear  wave  that  propagates  in  the  medium 
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at  such  an  angle  that  its  tangential  component  matches  the  wave  vector  of  the  leaky 
surface  wave.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.3:  the  tangential  wave  vector  components  of 
the  shear  waves  described  by  the  dashed  arrows  match  the  wave  vector  of  the  leaky 
surface  wave  (solid  arrow),  and  consequently  the  waves  are  coupled. 

Fig.  6.3  describes  the  wave  vector  surfaces  that  arise  when  £  is  purely  real.  If  £ 
is  complex,  the  wave  vector  surfaces  for  the  pressure  and  the  shear  wave  will  not  be 
circles,  but  they  will  be  deformed.  If  £  is  real,  the  pressure  wave  number  in  the  in¬ 
direction,  a,  is  purely  real  for  kx  <  kP  and  purely  imaginary  for  \kx\  >  kP.  Similarly, 
the  shear  wave  number  in  the  ^-direction,  ft,  is  real  for  \kx\  <  ks  and  imaginary  for 
kx  >  ks-  If  £  is  complex,  however,  a  and  ft  will  also  both  be  complex.  Specifically, 
the  real  part  of  a  and  ft  will  be  non-zero  for  \kx\  >  kP  and  \kx\  >  ks,  respectively.  In 
this  case,  a  tangential  wave  vector  match  is  possible  between  the  leaky  surface  wave 
and  both  a  pressure  wave  and  a  shear  wave. 

Fig.  6.4  shows  the  wave  vector  surfaces  that  arise  for  Solutions  (1)  -  (5).  Except 
for  Solution  (1),  which  describes  the  Rayleigh  wave,  the  wave  vector  surfaces  are  de¬ 
formed  due  to  £  being  complex.  For  the  Rayleigh  wave  (Solution  (1)),  £  is  purely  real 
and  exceeds  kP  and  ks,  whereas  a  and  ft  are  both  purely  imaginary.  The  imaginary 
parts  of  a  and  ft  both  must  be  positive,  because,  due  to  physical  constraints,  the 
Rayleigh  wave  must  decay  into  the  medium.  Also  in  Fig.  6.4,  the  energy  flow  of  the 
Rayleigh  wave  in  the  x-z- plane  is  indicated  schematically.  For  the  Rayleigh  wave, 
the  energy  flows  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  the  Rayleigh  wave  does  not  decay  in 
its  propagation  direction.  Solutions  (2)  -  (5)  describe  the  leaky  surface  waves.  For 
Solution  (2),  a  shear  wave  propagates  towards  the  surface  and  couples  into  a  surface 
wave.  Due  to  the  coupling,  both  the  surface  wave  and  the  shear  wave  in  the  medium 
are  inhomogeneous.  The  wave  vectors  of  both  the  surface  wave  and  the  shear  wave 
in  the  medium  are  complex,  and  the  allowed  wave  vector  surfaces  are  deformed.  The 
surface  wave  has  to  components:  a  pressure  wave  component,  which  propagates  and 
decays  into  the  medium,  and  a  shear  wave  component,  which  propagates  and  decays 
towards  the  surface.  This  is  indicated  by  the  wave  vectors  for  the  pressure  and  the 
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shear  wave  component  (Solution  (2),  dashed  arrows):  the  real  and  imaginary  part  of 
a  are  positive,  whereas  the  real  and  imaginary  part  of  ft  are  negative.  In  the  medium, 
the  energy  flows  towards  the  surface.  Close  to  the  surface,  the  energy  flow  is  parallel 
to  the  surface.  The  surface  wave  grows  exponentially  in  its  propagation  direction, 
because  it  is  constantly  fed  by  the  shear  wave  in  the  medium.  For  Solution  (3),  the 
surface  wave  feeds  a  shear  wave  that  propagates  away  from  the  surface.  The  surface 
wave  “leaks”  energy  into  the  medium.  Consequently,  the  wave  vector  for  the  shear 
wave  component  points  into  the  medium.  As  for  Solution  (2),  the  shear  wave  in¬ 
creases  exponentially  into  the  medium,  indicated  by  the  imaginary  part  of  ft  being- 
negative.  For  Solutions  (4)  and  (5),  a  pressure  wave  propagates  in  the  medium.  For 
Solution(4),  the  pressure  wave  propagates  and  decays  towards  the  surface,  indicated 
by  the  real  and  imaginary  part  of  a  being  negative.  For  Solution  (5),  the  pressure 
wave  is  fed  from  the  surface  wave  and  propagates  into  the  medium.  In  this  case,  the 
real  part  of  a  is  positive,  and  the  imaginary  part  is  negative. 

6.2.2  Materials  with  a  Poisson  Ratio  smaller  than  0.263 

For  v  <  0.263,  three  purely  real  roots  of  the  Rayleigh  equation  exist.  The  root 
smallest  in  magnitude  gives  rise  to  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave.  For  the  additional  two 
roots,  the  phase  speeds  along  the  surface  are  larger  than  the  pressure  wave  speed,  cP. 
Thus,  their  wave  numbers  both  in  the  x-  and  the  ,2-direction  are  real  and  smaller  in 
magnitude  than  the  wave  number  of  the  pressure  wave  speed,  kP.  The  arrangement 
of  the  roots  in  the  complex  £-plane  is  shown  schematically  in  Fig.  6.5.  The  possible 
solutions  of  the  Rayleigh  equation  are  summarized  in  Table  6.3,  giving  all  possible 
combinations  of  ft,  a  and  ft.  Except  for  the  Rayleigh  wave  (Solution  (1)),  all  wave 
numbers  are  purely  real,  and  therefore  their  imaginary  part  is  zero.  Only  waves 
propagating  in  the  positive  ^-direction  are  considered.  Five  possible  solutions  arise. 
The  first  solution  again  describes  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave.  The  other  four  solutions 
depict  cases  of  complete  mode  conversion  for  a  plane  wave  incident  on  the  surface. 
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Solution  (1) 


Figure  6.4:  Allowed  wave  vector  surfaces  for  the  five  solutions  to  the  Rayleigh 
equation. 
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Solution  (3) 

Figure  6.4:  continued. 
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Solution  (5) 


Figure  6.4:  continued. 
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Jm{ 


Rayleigh  Wave  Root 


X  X  o 

t  kp 


o-x — ► 


Real  Roots 


Figure  6.5:  Schematical  arrangement  of  the  roots  in  the  complex  £-plane  for 
v  <  0.263. 

Complete  mode  conversion  occurs  for  both  pressure  waves  and  shear  waves  at  certain 
angles  of  incidence.  At  these  angles  of  incidence,  a  plane  shear  wave,  for  example, 
will  be  reflected  solely  as  a  plane  pressure  wave,  and,  thus,  the  shear  wave  mode 
is  completely  converted  into  a  pressure  wave  mode.  The  angles  of  incidence  are 
dependent  on  Poisson’s  ratio.  Complete  mode  conversion  is  physically  possible  only 
for  materials  with  a  Poisson  ratio  smaller  than  0.263,  i.  e.,  if  the  Rayleigh  equation  has 
three  real  roots.  The  second  solution  in  Table  6.3  describes  a  shear  wave  incident  on 
the  surface  that  completely  couples  into  a  reflected  pressure  wave.  The  third  solution 
describes  the  converse  case:  an  incident  pressure  wave  is  completely  converted  into  a 
reflected  shear  wave.  The  fourth  and  fifth  solution  have  the  same  shape  as  the  second 
and  third  solution,  but  are  for  different  angles  of  incidence. 

The  three  real  roots  for  a  material  with  a  Poisson  ratio  of  v  =  0.2  in  terms  of 
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Table  6.3:  Solutions  to  the  Rayleigh  equation  for  v  <  0.263. 


(1) 

G  >  o 

cti  >  0 

$  ~  e~ 

\<*i\zej\€r\x 

Pi>  0 

Hz  ~  e-l&beil^i 

(2) 

£)■  >  o 

ar  >  0 

$  1 

Pr  <  0 

Hv  ~  e-j\fir\zeMr\x 

(3) 

G  >  o 

ar  <  0 

4?  ~  e~ 

j\oir\zeMr\x 

P  r  >  0 

//„  ^  ei\Pr\zej\tr\x 

(4) 

■vr  >  o 

ar  >  0 

^  1 

Otr\z  eMr\x 

Pr  <  0 

H.  ~  e~j\Pr\zeMr\x 

(5) 

■vr  >  0 

ar  <  0 

4>  ~  e~ 

j\®r\zej\&\x 

Pr  >  0 

H,  ^  ej\Pr\zej\Zr\x 

the  shear  wave  speed  are 


For  v  = 
1.63:  Cp 


0.9110  cs 

c=<  1.6398c5  •  (6.33) 

2.1169cs 

0.2,  the  pressure  wave  speed  exceeds  the  shear  wave  speed  by  a  factor  of 
=  1 .6 330c s'.  Table  6.4  shows  the  wave  numbers  arising  from  the  three  real 


roots. 

The  solutions  due  to  the  real  roots  are  best  illustrated  by  plotting  the  resulting 
wave  fields  due  to  an  excitation  in  the  time  domain  rather  than  for  harmonic  time 
dependence.  For  this,  the  wave  fields  are  computed  using  Eqs.  (6.19)-(6.23),  are 
Fourier  transformed  into  the  time-domain  and  convolved  with  a  specific  time-domain 
excitation.  A  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  with  a  center  frequency  of  400  Hz  is 
used.  The  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.6.  The  magnitude  of  the  displacement  fields 
according  to  the  four  solutions  arising  from  the  two  additional  real  roots  are  plotted. 
A  logarithmic  color  scale  with  a  dynamic  range  of  40  dB  is  used.  Shear  waves  are 
labeled  by  S  and  pressure  waves  by  P.  The  bold  gray  arrows  indicate  the  propagation 
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Table  6.4:  Solutions  to  the  Rayleigh  equation  for  v  =  0.2:  wave  numbers. 


£  = 

a  = 

P  = 

(1) 

1.7925Jfcp 

j2.3997&p 

j0.8711Jfep 

(2) 

0.9959 kP 

0.0909A,p> 

—  1.2942 kP 

(3) 

0.9959 kP 

— 0.0909/cp 

1.2942 kP 

(4) 

0.77UkP 

0.6363A;p 

-1.4393Jfcp 

(5) 

0.77UkP 

— 0.6363&P 

1.4393Jfep 

direction  of  the  plane  waves.  As  indicated  in  Table  6.3,  Solutions  (2)  and  (4)  describe 
cases  of  complete  mode  conversion  for  an  incident  shear  wave,  whereas  Solutions  (3) 
and  (5)  are  for  an  incident  pressure  wave.  The  angle  of  incidence  at  which  complete 
mode  conversion  occurs  can  be  determined  easily  from  the  wave  numbers: 

9  =  tan_1(£,./|av|)  (6.34) 

for  an  incident  pressure  wave  and 

9  =  tan  '(£,-/  1%  )  (6.35) 


for  an  incident  shear  wave. 


6.3  Waves  due  to  a  Line  Source  on  the  Surface 

In  the  previous  section,  the  solutions  to  the  wave  equation  at  a  free-surface  boundary 
have  been  described  in  a  general  form.  In  this  section,  the  wave  fields  due  to  a  specific 
excitation,  a  line  source  on  the  surface,  are  determined. 

Fig.  6.7  shows  the  underlying  geometry.  A  line  source  is  placed  on  the  surface 
at  x  =  0  and  extends  into  the  y-direction.  The  line  source  excites  the  normal  stress 
component  rzz.  If  harmonic  time  dependence  is  assumed,  the  displacement  fields  due 
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Figure  6.6:  Magnitude  of  the  displacements  according  to  the  four  solutions  due 
to  the  two  additional  real  roots  for  u  <  0.263. 
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to  the  line  source  can  be  written  in  form  of  an  integral  equation  [58]: 

a *)  =  -—  [  T77-  [-2 m3e^  +  (/32  -  £2)eM  &xd£  (6.36) 
l^nr  Jp’  F0(4)  l  j 

«,<*.*)  =  ~— [  +  (I32  -  «V“]  (6.37) 

t-in  jp'  i'o(f)  L  J 

where 

^o(a  =  (e2-/52)2  +  4e2«/5  (6.38) 

is  the  Rayleigh  equation.  The  amplitude  of  the  excitation  is  assumed  to  be  unity. 
For  the  analysis  in  the  following,  a  medium  with  a  Poisson  ratio  larger  than  0.263  is 
assumed,  and,  thus,  F0  has  one  real  root  and  two  complex  conjugate  roots. 


zi 

Figure  6.7:  Line  source  on  the  surface. 


6.3.1  General  Considerations 

The  integrals  in  Eqs.  (6.36)  and  (6.37)  each  represent  an  inverse  Fourier  transform 
from  the  wave-number  domain  into  the  spatial  domain.  The  integrands  contain  poles 
and  branch  points.  The  poles  are  due  to  the  roots  of  the  Rayleigh  equation  in  the 
denominator.  The  branch  points  arise  because  of  the  square-root  dependence  of  a 
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and  ft  on  ft.  They  are  located  at  the  roots  of  a  and  ft,  at  kP  =  ±(ui/cP)2  and 
ks  =  ±(uj/cs)2  (see  Eqs.  (6.16)  and  (6.17)). 

To  compute  the  integrals,  contour  integration  in  the  complex  £- plane  must  be 
applied.  The  integration  must  be  performed  along  the  real  £-axis.  Fig.  6.8  shows 
the  location  of  the  poles  and  branch  points  in  the  complex  £-plane.  To  determine 
the  waves  propagating  in  the  positive  ^-direction,  Eqs.  (6.36)  and  (6.37)  must  be 
integrated  along  the  path  P' .  The  contour  is  closed  at  infinity.  Only  the  poles  and 
branch  cuts  for  1Ze{ft}  >  0  are  included  in  the  integration  contour  (indicated  by  the 
indentations  of  P'),  whereas  the  poles  for  1Ze{ft}  <  0  are  excluded  and,  therefore,  do 
not  contribute  to  the  integral. 

Due  to  the  branch  points,  the  integrands  are  not  single-valued.  To  make  the 
integrands  unique,  a  multi-slieeted  Riemann  surface  for  the  £-plane  is  necessary,  with 
branch  cuts  providing  the  transition  from  one  Riemann  sheet  to  the  other  [73] .  The 
location  of  the  branch  cuts  in  general  is  arbitrary,  but  defines  the  disposition  of  those 
regions  in  the  complex  £-plane  in  which,  for  example,  lZe{a]  >  0  or  1Ze{a}  <  0. 
Fig.  6.8  shows  the  top  Riemann  sheet  for  Eqs.  (6.36)  and  (6.37).  The  signs  of  the 
wave  numbers  on  the  top  Riemann  sheet  must  be  chosen  for  physical  and  causal 
reasons.  The  integration  along  the  real  axis  determines  the  shear  and  pressure  waves 
excited  by  the  line  source.  For  the  shear  and  the  pressure  waves  to  be  causal,  they 
must  propagate  away  from  the  source  and  vanish  at  infinity.  For  this  to  be  true,  the 
wave  numbers  along  the  real  axis  must  be  chosen  such  that  1Ze{a)  >  0,  Im{a}  >  0, 
7le{ft]  >  0  and  Im{/ 5}  >  0.  It  can  be  easily  shown  that  in  that  case  the  wave  numbers 
in  the  entire  second  and  fourth  quadrant  must  behave  in  the  same  way.  In  the  first 
and  third  quadrant,  the  branch  cuts  must  then  be  chosen  such  that  7 Ze{a}  <  0, 
Im{a}  >  0,  7Ze{ft}  >  0  and  Im{ft}  <  0.  This  is  true  because  a  and  ft  must  be 
continuous  across  the  real  axis.  Thus,  in  the  first  and  third  quadrant,  the  pressure 
wave  potential  propagates  and  increases  in  the  negative  ^-direction,  whereas  the  shear 
wave  potential  propagates  and  increases  in  the  positive  ^-direction.  It  is  evident  that 
in  the  first  quadrant  of  the  top  Riemann  sheet  the  wave  numbers  behave  as  described 
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for  Solution  (3)  of  the  Rayleigh  equation  as  indicated  in  Table  6.1.  The  poles  on  the 
top  Riemann  sheet  correspond  to  physically  existing  waves  and,  therefore,  the  pole 
associated  with  Solution  (3)  of  the  Rayleigh  equation  represents  a  physical  solution  to 
the  line-source  problem.  The  pole  in  the  third  quadrant  is  the  equivalent  to  the  pole 
in  the  first  quadrant,  but  describes  a  wave  traveling  in  the  negative  ^-direction.  The 
two  poles  on  the  real  £-axis  are  present  on  all  sheets  and,  consequently,  also  represent 
physical  waves.  All  other  poles  of  the  Rayleigh  equation  lie  on  different  sheets  and, 
thus,  are  non-physical  for  the  line-source  case. 


Figure  6.8:  Location  of  the  poles  and  branch  cuts  in  the  complex  £-plane  for 
the  line-source  problem. 

It  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  6.8  that  four  poles  and  four  branch  cuts  exist  on  the 
top  Riemann  sheet.  The  poles  at  ±£r  on  the  real  £-axis  give  rise  to  the  well-known 
Rayleigh  surface  wave.  The  complex  poles  at  ±£ls  in  the  first  and  third  quadrant 
describe  leaky  surface  waves  propagating  to  the  right  and  left,  respectively.  As  de- 
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scribed  earlier,  the  leaky  surface  wave  couples  into  a  plane  shear  wave.  Both  the  leaky 
surface  wave  and  the  shear  wave  that  is  fed  from  the  surface  wave  are  inhomogeneous, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  pole  being  complex. 


6.3.2  Steepest-Descent  Approximation 


To  evaluate  the  integrals  asymptotically  in  the  far  field,  the  method  of  steepest  descent 
shall  be  applied.  To  simplify  the  procedure,  the  two  terms  of  the  integral  are  treated 
separately.  Dividing  the  integrals  each  into  a  pressure  wave  term  and  a  shear  wave 
term,  Eqs.  (6.36)  and  (6.37)  are  rewritten  as 
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f  « 

^ in  . 

v  f0(  a 
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f  s 

flTT  . 

Jp>  F0(O 
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f  a 
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fXK  ■ 

Ip'  F0(£) 
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(/32  -  <eVQV^r/£ 


(/32  -  <eVQv^c/e 


(6.39) 

(6.40) 

(6.41) 

(6.42) 


The  total  displacements  equal  the  superposition  of  the  pressure  wave  component  and 
the  shear  wave  component: 


Ux(x,  z)  =  ttf  (x ,  z)  +  up  (x,  z) 
uz(x,  z)  =  usz  (x,  z)  +  uz  (x,  z). 


(6.43) 

(6.44) 


To  facilitate  the  evaluation  of  the  integrals,  the  complex  £-plane  is  transformed 
into  the  complex  u;5-plane  for  the  two  shear  wave  terms,  and  into  the  uT-plane  for 
the  pressure  wave  terms.  The  transformations  are  defined  by 


ks  sin  ws 

(6.45) 

kP  sin  wp . 

(6.46) 
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These  transformations  are  single- valued  [73] .  From  the  periodicity  of  sin  re5 
and  sin  wp  it  is  evident  that  multiple  values  for  ws  and  wp  correspond  to  a  single 
value  of  ft.  Thus,  the  transformations  can  be  used  to  map  the  entire  £-plane  with 
its  multiple  Riemann  sheets  into  adjacent  strips  of  width  2ir  in  the  ws-  or  uT-plane. 
The  arrangement  of  the  poles  and  branch  cuts  of  the  top  Riemann  sheet  in  the 
complex  y^-plane  and  tcp-plane  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.9.  Here,  the  top  Riemann  sheet 
is  mapped  into  a  strip  reaching  from  —  tt  to  7r  in  the  complex  uA-plane  for  the  shear 
wave  terms,  and  similarly  in  the  complex  tcp-plane  for  the  pressure  wave  terms.  The 
positions  of  the  transformed  Rayleigh  wave  pole  and  the  leaky  surface  wave  pole  in 
the  complex  ws-  and  u;p-plane  are  indicated  by  wfs,  and  wps,  respectively. 
The  transformed  integration  paths  are  denoted  by  Ps  and  Pp . 

The  separate  transformations  for  the  shear  wave  terms  and  the  pressure  wave 
terms  become  necessary,  because,  when  the  method  of  steepest  descent  is  applied, 
the  different  terms  will  give  rise  to  different  steepest-descent  paths.  By  applying 
the  different  transformations,  the  steepest-descent  paths  will  have  a  rather  simple 
shape  for  both  the  shear  wave  terms  and  the  pressure  wave  terms,  thus,  making  the 
steepest-descent  approximation  considerably  easier. 

Applying  the  transformations,  two  of  the  branch  cuts  are  eliminated  in  each  of 
the  integrals  in  Eqs.  (6.39)-(6.42).  For  the  shear  wave  terms  the  branch  cuts  at  ±k$ 


vanish,  whereas  for  the  pressure  wave  terms  the  branch  cuts  at  ±ftp 

the  shear  wave  terms,  ft  then  reduces  to 

are  removed.  For 

ft  =  ks  cos  ws , 

(6.47) 

and  for  the  pressure  wave  terms  a  becomes 

a  =  kp  cos  wp . 

(6.48) 

Introducing  polar  coordinates, 

x  =  R  sin  0 

(6.49) 

z  =  R  cos  9, 

(6.50) 
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Figure  6.9:  Location  of  the  poles  and  branch  cuts  (a)  in  the  complex  u:5-plane 
and  (b)  in  the  complex  tcp-plane. 
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Eqs.  (6.39)-(6.42)  are  rewritten  as  integrals  in  the  ws-  and  wT-plane: 

usJx,z)  =  [  —^—(-2  a/3)e>ksRcoB(wS-e)8dws  (6.51) 

/'"  Jr-  Lo(4) 

up(x,z)  =  -eykpRcos[wP-0)adwp  (6.52) 

us„(x,z)  =  [  -^—2^e]ksRcm{wS~e)yiws  (6.53) 

HnJpsF0(£) 

<(X,Z)  =  --fpTy  (6.54) 

F*  Jpp  Folk) 

where  0  describes  the  polar  angle  measured  from  the  surface  normal  towards  the 
propagation  direction  (see  Fig.  6.7).  The  wave  numbers  in  terms  of  ws  are 

£{ws)  =  kssinws  (6.55) 

0{ws)  =  ks  cos  ws  (6.56) 

a(ws)  =  ±\J  kp  —  £(ws)2  (6.57) 

and  in  terms  of  wp 

£{wp)  =  A:Psinu;p  (6.58) 

/3{wp)  =  F\Jk2s  —  £{wp)2  (6.59) 

a(wp)  =  kp  cos  wp .  (6.60) 


The  signs  of  a(ws)  and  3(  trr)  must  be  chosen  as  described  earlier  for  the  complex 
£-plane.  Thus,  in  the  shaded  and  non-shaded  regions  of  Fig.  6.9,  a  behaves  just  as  in 
the  shaded  and  non-shaded  regions  of  Fig.  6.8. 

With  the  integrals  transformed  as  described  above,  it  is  relatively  straightfor¬ 
ward  to  apply  the  method  of  steepest  descent.  For  the  method  of  steepest  descent, 
the  integration  paths  Ps  and  Pp  are  deformed  into  new  paths,  the  steepest- descent 
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paths  Ps  and  Pp,  respectively.  The  new  path  is  chosen  such  that  the  dominant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  integral  arises  from  only  a  small  section  of  the  path.  To  achieve  this, 
the  path  is  deformed  such  that  it  passes  through  the  saddle  point  of  the  integrand. 
Away  from  the  saddle  point  it  follows  the  direction  in  which  the  integrand  decays 
most  rapidly.  Along  this  path,  the  integrand  will  then  be  negligible  everywhere  but 
around  the  saddle  point,  and  the  integral  can  be  approximated  by  the  contribution 
from  the  integrand  in  the  vicinity  of  the  saddle  point. 

The  path  of  steepest  descent  is  a  path  of  constant  phase  [73] .  For  integrals  in 
the  form  of  the  ones  in  Eqs.  (6.51)-(6.54),  the  steepest-descent  path  is  given  by 

1Ze{ws,p}  —  9  =  cos_1(sech(Xm{io5’p})).  (6.61) 

The  procedure  is  the  same  for  the  shear  wave  terms  and  the  pressure  wave  terms.  In 
Fig.  6.10,  three  steepest-descent  paths  are  shown  each  for  the  shear  wave  terms  in 
the  urs-plane,  Pf,  Pf ,  Pf,  and  for  the  pressure  wave  terms  in  the  wT-plane,  Pp,  Pp, 
P3p.  Each  steepest  descent  path  corresponds  to  a  different  propagation  (polar)  angle. 
The  saddle  point  in  each  case  is  located  at  the  intersection  of  the  steepest-descent 
path  with  the  real  ws-  or  u;p-axis,  respectively.  Physically,  the  contributions  from 
the  saddle  points  describe  the  pressure  and  the  shear  waves  in  the  far  field  . 

When  the  original  integration  path  is  deformed  into  the  steepest-descent  path, 
care  has  to  be  taken  whether  poles  or  branch  cuts  are  crossed  during  the  deformation. 
According  to  Cauchy’s  theorem,  if  a  singularity  is  crossed  during  the  deformation  from 
one  integration  path  into  another,  the  contribution  from  the  contour  integral  around 
the  singularity  must  be  included  into  the  total  integral.  For  example,  when  Ps  in 
Fig.  6.10  is  deformed  into  the  steepest-descent  path  Pf .  no  singularities  are  crossed 
during  the  deformation.  However,  for  Pf,  the  integrals  around  the  branch  cut,  Pi, , 
and  around  the  pole  at  wf  must  be  included.  For  Pf,  the  branch  cut  integral  as  well 
as  the  integrals  around  the  poles  at  ref  and  wfs  contribute  to  the  total  integral. 

The  contour  integrals  around  the  singularities  in  both  the  ws-  and  the  rcp-plane 
give  rise  to  different  types  of  waves.  The  integral  around  the  branch  cut  in  the 
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ttA-plane  describes  a  lateral  wave.  The  lateral  wave  is  a  plane  shear  wave  induced 
by  the  pressure  wave  propagating  along  the  surface.  It  appears  only  if  the  polar 
angle  exceeds  Of  =  sin~1(kp/ks),  because,  mathematically,  the  branch  cut  integral 
contributes  to  the  total  integral  only  for  6  >  Of.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  integral 
around  the  branch  cut  in  the  u;p-plane  is  approximately  zero  and,  thus,  it  does 
not  contribute  to  the  total  integral.  The  integrals  around  the  poles  give  rise  to 
the  Rayleigh  surface  wave  and  the  leaky  surface  wave.  They  exist  only  for  0  >  Of 
and  0  >  0fs  in  the  uA-plane,  and  for  0  >  Of  and  0  >  0fs  in  the  tcp-plane.  The 
total  Rayleigh  surface  wave  and  the  total  leaky  surface  wave  are  comprised  of  the 
superposition  of  the  contributions  from  the  integrals  around  the  singularities  both  in 
the  «  s-planh  and  u;p-plane.  The  angles  0‘fP  and  0f'P  are  easily  obtained  by  inserting 
wfp  =  sin -1(fB/fcSip)  and  wf'P  =  sin ^(Cls/^p)  into  Eq.  (6.61). 

The  integrals  are  now  approximately  determined  using  the  method  of  steepest- 
descent.  Five  separate  wave  types  arise:  the  bulk  shear  wave,  the  bulk  pressure 
wave,  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave,  the  leaky  surface  wave  and  the  lateral  wave.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  steepest-descent  method  is  given,  for  example,  by  Felsen 
and  Marcuvitz  [73] .  Using  the  method  of  steepest-descent,  the  shear  wave  in  the  far 
field  comes  out  to  be 


l^xiRi  |  Shear 


j  I  2?r  ir/4) 

l^in  V  ksR  F0(kssinO) 

■  2  \J kp  —  A: |  sin2  0  A:|  sin  0  cos2  0 


(6.62) 


UZ(R.  0)  | Shear 


—j  j  2tt  e-lAs-R  f/4) 

//7T  Y  k.sR  Fo{ks  sinO) 

■  2  \J kf  —  kg  sin2  0  kf  sin2  0  cos  0. 


For  the  pressure  wave, 


ux(R,0)  | 


Pressure 


—j  I  2tT  gi(kpR  tt/4) 

[-Lti  V  kpR  F0(kP  sin  0) 


(6.63) 
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•  kg  —  2kp  sin2  9  kj,  sin  0  cos  0  (6.64) 


uz(R,9)\ 


Pressure 


—j  I  2tt  e^kpR 
/nr  V  kpR  F0(kP  sin  6) 

■  [A:|  —  2 kp  sin2  k2P  cos2  9. 


(6.65) 


The  Rayleigh  surface  wave  and  the  leaky  surface  wave  are  derived  from  the 
contour  integral  around  the  respective  poles  of  the  Rayleigh  equation.  Using  contour 
integration,  the  Rayleigh  wave  is  described  by 

UX(R,  ® )  I  Rayleigh  =  [U(0  ~  0SR)  •  (-2  aR/3R)ej^Rcoae 


+U{0  -  6P)  •  (  ij,  -  &)ejaRRc °s0l  •  ejiRRsine 


(6.66) 


«,(fl,e)lR.jWgh  =  [u(»  -  el)  ■  a&J*.*™* 

+me  - 

where 

“  $r)  +  8 £r0r<xr  ~  4 PR  (~  +  ir']  •  (6-68) 

\OiR  PrJ 

Fq\^r  is  the  derivative  of  the  Rayleigh  equation  with  respect  to  £  at  £  =  £#,  and 

U(9  —  9rp)  is  the  Heaviside  unit  step  function;  aR,  j3R ,  and  £#  describe  the  wave 

numbers  of  the  Rayleigh  wave  (see  Table  6.2).  The  result  for  the  leaky  surface  wave 

s  p 

is  determined  in  exactly  the  same  way  and  is  obtained  by  simply  replacing  0H  ,  £#,  aR 
S  P 

and  dR  by  0L\ ?  ,  £ls,  aLg  and  fiLS,  i.  e.,  inserting  the  wave  numbers  for  the  leaky-wave 
pole  instead  of  the  Rayleigh  wave  pole. 

The  lateral  wave  is  defined  by  the  integral  around  the  branch  cut,  P\,  in  Fig.  6.10. 
Following  Felsen  and  Marcuvitz  [73],  the  integral  is  asymptotically  approximated  to 


®r)  ‘  (Pr  s 


2  \ejaRRcos0\  jS,RRsiaO 


(6.67) 
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become 
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Lateral 


s  23/2/(//\A:)  (sinflf)5/2(cosflf)3/2 

1  [A:.s/?|  sin(6>  -  6»f  )|]3/2  (2  sin2  6f  —  l)2 
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(6.70) 


6.3.3  Example 

Eqs.  (6.62)-(6.70)  give  the  asymptotic  far-held  approximations  for  the  wave  fields 
excited  by  a  harmonic  line  source  on  the  surface.  To  determine  the  wave  fields  for 
a  specific  excitation  in  the  time  domain,  the  results  must  be  transformed  from  the 
frequency  domain  into  the  time  domain  and  convolved  with  the  excitation  function. 
The  inverse-Fourier  transform  is  given  by 

+oo 

u (R,9,t)  =  J  G(lu)  ■  u(R,  0,  u)  ■  e-i^du.  (6-71) 

UJ—  —  oo 

Here,  G(ui )  represents  the  Fourier  transform  of  the  excitation  function.  To  obtain  the 
particle  velocity  rather  than  the  displacement,  the  displacement  is  differentiated  with 
respect  to  time: 

+oo 

ir(R,9,t)  =  J  G(cu)  ■  u(R,0,cu)  ■  (6.72) 

UJ—  —  OO 

In  the  following,  a  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  is  used  as  excitation,  with  its  Fourier 
transform 

G(oj)  =  •  e0-5-0.5Mo)25  (6.73) 

where  to  describes  the  width  of  the  pulse. 
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The  wave  fields  excited  by  a  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  are  computed  for  a 
material  with  a  Poisson  ratio  of  v  =  0.4.  The  wave  fields  are  calculated  according  to 
Eqs.  (6.62)-(6.70)  and  then  transformed  into  the  time  domain  using  Eq.  (6.72).  A 
differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  with  a  center  frequency  of  400  Hz  is  used  as  excitation. 
In  Fig.  6.11,  the  separate  wave  fields  in  the  medium  are  plotted  for  one  instant  in 
time,  ten  milliseconds  after  their  excitation.  The  plots  show,  from  top  to  bottom,  the 
shear  wave,  the  pressure  wave,  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave,  the  leaky  surface  wave,  and 
the  lateral  wave.  A  logarithmic  color  scale  is  used,  ranging  from  dark  red  (0  dB)  over 
yellow  and  green  to  blue  (-40  dB).  The  top  of  each  plot  coincides  with  the  surface  of 
the  medium.  The  source  is  located  on  the  surface,  at  the  center  of  each  plot. 

The  shear  wave  and  the  pressure  wave  exhibit  cylindrical  wave  fronts.  They 
both  vanish  at  the  surface.  The  Rayleigh  surface  wave  is  confined  to  the  surface  and 
decays  into  the  2-direction.  The  leaky  surface  wave  propagates  along  the  surface  with 
a  speed  greater  than  the  one  of  the  shear  wave,  but  smaller  than  the  speed  of  the 
pressure  wave.  It  feeds  an  inhomogeneous  plane  shear  wave.  The  angle  that  the  shear 
wave  makes  with  the  surface  is  approximately  defined  by 

Jls  =  sin_1(77e{^£S}/A'S).  (6.74) 

Due  to  the  coupling  into  the  shear  wave,  the  leaky  wave  leaks  energy  into  the  medium 
and  decays  in  its  propagation  direction.  The  lateral  wave  propagates  at  an  angle  of 
approximately 

1l  =  Of  =  sin^ikp/ks).  (6.75) 

The  artifacts  that  are  especially  visible  for  the  lateral  wave  are  due  to  the  Fourier 
transform  algorithm  that  is  being  used. 

Fig.  6.12  shows  the  wave  fields  due  to  a  line  source  on  the  surface  as  determined 
numerically  with  the  finite-difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  algorithm.  Again,  a  ma¬ 
terial  with  a  Poisson  ratio  of  0.4  is  assumed,  and  the  fields  are  plotted  10  milliseconds 
after  their  excitation.  Clearly,  the  five  different  wave  types  are  distinguishable.  The 
differences  between  the  FDTD  result  and  the  asymptotic  approximation  are  mainly 
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Figure  6.11:  Waves  due  to  a  point  source  on  the  surface.  From  top  to  bottom: 

shear  wave,  pressure  wave,  Rayleigh  surface  wave,  leaky  surface 
wave,  lateral  wave. 
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due  to  the  fact  that  the  asymptotic  approximation  describes  the  waves  in  the  far  field, 
whereas  the  FDTD  computations  show  the  waves  in  the  near  field.  Results  essentially 
identical  to  the  FDTD  results  have  been  obtained  when  integrating  Eqs.  (6.36)  and 
(6.37)  numerically  rather  than  approximating  the  integrals  asymptotically. 


Rayleigh 


Lateral 


Shear 


1 

-  ^ 

1  1  1 

_ 1 _ 

Leaky 


Pressure 


—  FDTD 

—  Asymptotic 


Figure  6.12:  Finite-difference  results;  comparison  to  asymptotic  solution. 

To  obtain  a  better  picture  of  the  behavior  of  the  various  waves  at  the  surface, 
the  particle  motion  due  to  the  different  surface  waves  is  analyzed.  For  this,  the  wave 
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fields  of  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave,  the  leaky  surface  wave  and  the  lateral  wave  are 
computed  using  Eqs.  (6.66)-(6.70)  for  harmonic  time-dependence,  and  hodograms  of 
the  particle  motion  at  the  surface  are  generated.  In  these  hodograms,  the  vertical 
displacement  along  the  surface  is  plotted  versus  the  horizontal  displacement.  The 
hodograms  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.13.  As  it  is  well-known,  the  particle  motion  due  to 
a  Rayleigh  surface  wave  is  retrograde  (counterclockwise)  in  nature  (Fig.  6.13  (a)). 
This  is  caused  by  a  phase  shift  between  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  displacement 
component:  the  horizontal  displacement  is  leading  the  vertical  component  by  90 
degrees  in  phase.  The  liodogram  indicates  that  the  Rayleigh  wave  does  not  decay  as 
it  propagates  along  the  surface.  The  particle  motion  due  to  the  leaky  surface  wave 
is  prograde  (clockwise),  caused  by  the  horizontal  displacement  lagging  the  vertical 
displacement  in  phase  (Fig.  6.13  (b)).  Clearly,  the  leaky  surface  wave  decays  as  it 
travels  along  the  surface.  For  the  lateral  wave,  the  displacement  components  are  in 
phase,  and  the  liodogram  shows  a  diagonal  line  (Fig.  6.13  (c)).  The  lateral  wave 
also  decays  as  it  propagates  along  the  surface.  The  prograde  and  retrograde  particle 
motions  of  surface  waves  have  also  been  observed  experimentally  by,  for  example, 
Smith  et  al.  [68]. 
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(a) 


(c) 

Figure  6.13:  Hodograms  of  the  particle  motion  at  the  surface.  Plots  for  the 
vertical  displacement  vs.  the  horizontal  displacement  for  (a)  the 
Rayleigh  surface  wave,  (b)  the  leaky  surface  wave,  and  (c)  the  lat¬ 
eral  wave. 
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CHAPTER  7 


Propagation  and  Scattering  of  Elastic 
Waves  in  the  Ground 


In  laboratory  experiments,  inert  land  mines  are  buried  in  a  large  sand-filled  tank. 
Elastic  waves  are  excited,  and  the  displacement  of  the  surface  above  the  mine  is 
measured  using  a  radar  system.  To  analyze  the  experimental  results,  the  experiments 
are  duplicated  with  the  numerical  model.  In  this  chapter,  results  obtained  with  the 
numerical  model  are  presented.  The  chapter  is  divided  into  two  main  sections.  In  the 
first  section,  the  numerical  model  is  used  to  explore  the  propagation  of  elastic  waves 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  the  second  section,  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves 
with  buried  anti-personnel  and  anti-tank  mines  is  investigated. 

For  the  numerical  model,  the  soil  is  assumed  to  be  linear,  isotropic  and  lossless. 
In  that  case,  the  elastic  properties  of  the  soil  can  be  completely  described  by  three 
independent  parameters:  the  material  density,  the  shear  wave  speed,  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  wave  speed.  In  order  to  model  the  soil  and  its  behavior  accurately  within  the 
numerical  model,  these  parameters  have  been  measured  as  a  function  of  depth  in  the 
sand  used  in  the  experiments. 

The  measurements  of  the  material  properties  and  their  results  are  described  in 
detail  in  Chapter  9  and  shall  be  summarized  only  briefly  at  this  point.  The  wave 
speeds  in  the  ground  have  been  estimated  by  burying  a  vertical  array  of  accelerome¬ 
ters.  By  using  the  accelerometers  and  displacing  the  transducer,  the  arrival  times  of 
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the  wave  fronts  as  a  function  of  depth  and  distance  are  determined.  From  the  arrival 
times,  the  wave  speeds  of  the  various  wave  types  in  the  ground  can  be  estimated. 

The  material  density,  the  pressure  wave  speed  and  the  shear  wave  speed  as  a 
function  of  depth  are  shown  in  Fig.  7.1.  All  three  quantities  have  been  found  to  be 
depth  dependent.  The  material  density  has  a  value  of  roughly  1430  kg/m3  at  the 
surface  and  increases  to  about  1670  kg/m3  at  a  depth  of  half  a  meter.  The  variation 
in  the  material  density  is  due  to  changes  in  the  water  content  within  the  soil.  At 
the  surface,  the  sand  is  fairly  dry.  Within  the  ground,  the  water  content  increases 
steadily,  until  the  water  table  is  reached  at  a  depth  of  about  half  a  meter.  The  pressure 
wave  speed  and  the  shear  wave  speed  both  also  vary  with  depth.  At  the  surface,  a 
layer  with  fairly  slow  wave  speeds  exists.  Beyond  this  layer,  the  wave  speeds  increase 
rapidly.  At  a  depth  of  half  a  meter,  the  pressure  wave  speed  and  the  shear  wave 
speed  have  values  of  210  m/s  and  130  m/s,  respectively.1  The  material  properties  of 
all  other  materials  used  in  the  following  are  summarized  in  Table  7.1.  Note  that  the 
shear  wave  speed  in  air  is  zero,  and,  consequently,  shear  waves  cannot  propagate  in 
air. 


Table  7.1:  Material  properties. 


Shear  Wave 
Speed 

cs  [m/s] 

Pressure  Wave 
Speed 
cP  [m/s] 

Material 

Density 

P  [kg/m3] 

Plastic- 

1100 

2700 

1200 

Air 

0 

330 

1.3 

Rubber 

500 

800 

1000 

1The  material  properties  are  measured  only  to  a  depth  of  half  a  meter  and  are  assumed  to  be 
constant  deeper  in  the  ground.  This  is  a  vague  assumption  and  probably  not  true  within  the  water 
table,  but  is  justifiable,  because,  within  the  frequency  range  of  interest,  the  variation  of  the  material 
properties  deeper  in  the  ground  will  not  have  a  significant  impact  onto  the  wave  propagation  at  and 
close  to  the  surface. 
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Figure  7.1:  Variation  of  the  material  properties  with  depth. 
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In  the  experiments,  the  elastic  waves  are  excited  by  a  transducer  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  transducer  foot,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  soil,  has 
the  shape  of  a  bar.  In  the  numerical  model,  the  transducer  is  emulated  by  exciting 
the  particle  displacement  component  normal  to  the  surface  throughout  an  area  that 
approximately  equals  the  shaker  foot  in  size  and  shape.  The  motion  of  the  shaker 
foot  has  been  measured  using  accelerometers  and  has  been  found  to  closely  resemble  a 
differentiated  Gaussian  pulse.  For  all  results  in  this  chapter,  a  differentiated  Gaussian 
pulse  with  a  center  frequency  of  about  450  Hz  is  used  as  excitation. 

Formally,  the  particle  velocity  is  excited  in  the  numerical  model,  and  the  particle 
velocity  is  computed  as  a  function  of  time.  Due  to  the  linearity  of  the  numerical 
model,  the  velocity  fields  due  to  the  excitation  of  the  particle  velocity  will  be  equal  to 
the  displacement  fields,  if  the  displacement  rather  than  the  velocity  is  excited.  The 
model  can  be  viewed  as  a  linear  system:  the  input  is  the  particle  velocity  excitation, 
and  the  output  are  the  computed  particle  velocity  fields.  If  both  input  and  output 
are  integrated  with  respect  to  time,  i.  e.,  if  transforming  both  the  input  and  the 
output  to  the  particle  displacement,  the  results  will  not  change.  In  other  words,  the 
particle  displacement  fields  due  to  the  excitation  of  the  particle  displacement  with 
a  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  are  equivalent  to  the  particle  velocity  fields  due  to 
the  excitation  of  the  particle  velocity  with  a  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse,  because 
the  displacement  is  just  the  time  integral  of  the  velocity.  In  the  experiments,  the 
particle  displacement  is  measured  and  compared  to  the  particle  displacement  fields 
as  determined  with  the  numerical  model. 

In  the  following,  results  are  presented  that  are  obtained  with  the  numerical  model 
in  two  and  three  dimensions.  For  both,  a  spacing  of  0.5  cm  between  the  nodes  of  the 
finite-difference  grid  is  chosen,  which  satisfies  the  10-nodes-per-wavelength  require¬ 
ment  as  stated  in  Eq.  (4.32)  for  the  frequency  range  of  interest.  The  time  increment 
is  determined  accordingly  to  satisfy  the  Courant  condition.  Because  the  maximum 
time  increment  according  to  the  Courant  condition  depends  on  the  maximum  wave 
speed  occurring  in  the  model,  different  time  steps  are  used  for  the  different  studies. 
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When  modeling  a  mine,  the  maximum  time  increment  is  At  =  1.309  •  10-6  s  for  the 
2-D  model  and  At  =  1.069  •  10-6  s  for  the  3-D  model.  To  compute  the  wave  fields 
up  to  30  ms,  roughly  23000  time  steps  are  necessary  for  the  2-D  model  and  about 
28000  for  the  3-D  model.  The  computations  took  about  45  minutes  for  the  2-D  model 
(using  a  grid  with  280  x  170  cells)  on  a  400-MHz  single-processor  PC,  and  about  92 
minutes  for  the  3-D  model  (with  294  x  50  x  70  cells)  on  a  Beowulf  computer  cluster 
containing  28  500-MHz  processors  connected  in  parallel. 

In  this  chapter,  results  obtained  with  the  numerical  model  will  be  compared  to 
experimental  measurements.  All  measurements  that  are  described  here  have  been  per¬ 
formed  in  an  indoor  laboratory  at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  by  W.R.  Scott, 
G.D.  Larson,  and  J.S.  Martin.  The  measurement  procedure  is  described  in  more  detail 
in  Chapter  9. 

7.1  Surface  Waves 

Using  the  numerical  model,  the  propagation  of  elastic  waves  in  the  ground  and  along 
the  surface  is  studied.  The  simulation  space  spans  a  surface  area  of  1.67  m  by  0.8  m 
and  has  a  depth  of  0.6  m.  Two  cases  are  considered:  a  homogeneous  ground  and 
an  inhomogeneous  ground.  For  the  homogeneous  case,  the  material  properties  are 
assumed  to  be  constant  throughout  the  ground.  For  the  inhomogeneous  case,  the 
material  properties  are  assumed  to  exhibit  the  depth  dependence  that  has  been  mea¬ 
sured  experimentally  (see  Fig.  7.1). 

First,  the  elastic  wave  propagation  is  determined  assuming  the  ground  to  be 
homogeneous.  The  material  density  in  the  ground  is  set  to  1400  kg/m3,  and  the 
pressure  wave  speed  and  the  shear  wave  speed  are  250  m/s  and  87  m/s,  respectively. 
Fig.  7.2  shows  waterfall  graphs  of  the  vertical  particle  displacement  at  the  surface  as 
measured  experimentally  and  as  determined  numerically.  In  these  graphs,  the  vertical 
particle  displacement  at  a  number  of  points  along  a  line  on  the  surface  is  plotted  as 
a  function  of  time.  The  time  traces  are  offset  along  the  vertical  axis  by  the  distance 
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from  the  source.  The  source  is  located  at  x  =  0  m.  Due  to  the  fact  that  distance  is 
plotted  vs.  time,  the  slopes  of  the  progressing  waves  in  the  graph  indicate  the  wave 
speeds.  Thus,  by  determining  the  slope,  the  different  wave  types  can  be  distinguished. 
A  large  slope  corresponds  to  a  fast  wave,  whereas  a  small  slope  indicates  a  slow  wave. 


Figure  7.2:  Waterfall  graphs  of  the  vertical  particle  displacement  on  the  surface 
according  to  (a)  experiment  and  (b)  numerical  simulation.  The 
ground  is  assumed  to  be  homogeneous  in  the  numerical  model. 


The  numerical  model  predicts  two  types  of  waves  at  the  surface,  indicated  by 
LS  and  R  (Fig.  7.2  (b)).  The  faster  wave  (LS)  decays  quickly.  Its  speed  is  determined 
from  the  graph  to  be  roughly  180  m/s.  The  slower  wave  (R),  on  the  other  hand,  barely 
decays,  indicating  that  its  energy  is  confined  to  the  surface.  This  wave  corresponds 
to  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave.  From  the  graph,  the  average  speed  of  the  Rayleigh 
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wave  comes  out  to  be  approximately  80  m/s.  The  experimental  result  (Fig.  7.2  (a)) 
looks  quite  different.  A  third  type  of  wave  is  observed,  having  a  wave  speed  along 
the  surface  larger  than  the  Rayleigh  wave,  but  slower  than  the  fast  wave.  Also, 
the  Rayleigh  wave  in  the  experiment  is  seen  to  be  dispersed  as  it  propagates  along 
the  surface,  an  effect  that  is  not  predicted  by  the  numerical  model  if  the  ground  is 
assumed  to  be  homogeneous. 

To  distinguish  and  explain  the  waves  that  are  observed  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  particle  displacement  beneath  the  surface  is  studied.  Fig.  7.3  shows 
the  vertical  particle  displacement  on  the  surface  and  on  a  cross  section  through  the 
ground  as  computed  with  the  numerical  model.  Again,  the  ground  is  assumed  to 
be  homogeneous.  Pseudo-color  plots  are  used  to  represent  the  wave  fields,  with  a 
logarithmic  scale  ranging  from  red  (0  dB)  to  blue  (—50  dB).  The  wave  fields  are 
shown  at  two  instants  in  time,  Ti  and  T2,  corresponding  to  the  vertical  lines  in 
Fig.  7.2  (b).  The  source  is  located  on  the  surface,  to  the  left  of  the  plot.  At  Tj, 
a  Rayleigh  surface  wave  (R),  a  shear  wave  (S)  and  a  pressure  wave  (P)  are  seen  to 
propagate.  On  the  cross  section  an  additional  surface  wave  (LS)  is  observed.  This 
surface  wave  corresponds  to  the  leaky  surface  wave  that  has  been  discussed  in  length 
in  Chapter  6.  R  travels  along  the  surface  with  a  wave  speed  faster  than  the  shear 
wave,  but  slower  than  the  pressure  wave.  Because  it  is  faster  than  the  shear  wave,  the 
leaky  surface  wave  couples  into  a  plane  shear  wave.  Due  to  these  coupling  effects,  the 
leaky  surface  wave  decays  rapidly  in  its  propagation  direction.  On  the  surface  plane, 
the  leaky  surface  wave  is  clearly  visible,  whereas  the  pressure  wave  is  not  recognizable 
on  the  50-dB  scale.  This  suggests  that  the  fast  wave  that  has  been  observed  in  Fig.  7.2 
in  both  experiment  and  numerical  simulation  corresponds  to  the  leaky  surface  wave. 
At  a  later  time,  at  T2,  the  waves  have  propagated  farther.  The  leaky  surface  wave  has 
mainly  decayed,  and  the  pressure  wave  has  left  the  range  of  the  plot.  On  the  surface 
only  the  Rayleigh  wave  is  visible,  whereas  on  the  cross  section  both  the  Rayleigh  wave 
and  the  shear  wave  are  evident. 

In  Chapter  6,  the  elastic  waves  at  and  close  to  the  surface  have  been  determined 
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t2 


Figure  7.3:  Normal  particle  displacement  on  the  surface  (top)  and  on  a  cross 
section  through  the  ground  (bottom).  The  ground  is  assumed  to 
be  homogeneous.  Ti  and  T2  correspond  to  the  vertical  lines  in 
Fig.  7.2  (b). 
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analytically.  It  has  been  found  that  a  leaky  surface  wave,  similar  to  the  one  observed 
in  Fig.  7.3,  will  be  excited  by  a  line  source  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  leaky 
surface  wave  will  cause  a  prograde  particle  motion  on  the  surface,  distinguishing  it 
from  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave,  which  causes  a  retrograde  motion.  To  verify  this  for 
the  results  shown  in  Fig.  7.3,  the  particle  motion  due  to  the  waves  on  the  surface 
is  analyzed.  In  Fig.  7.4,  the  particle  displacement  is  plotted  at  one  point  on  the 
surface  (60  cm  from  the  source)  as  a  function  of  time.  Two  hodograms  are  shown 
beneath  the  graph.  In  these  hodograms,  the  vertical  displacement  is  plotted  versus 
the  horizontal  displacement  and,  thus,  the  actual  particle  motion  is  traced.  The 
liodogram  on  the  left  describes  the  leaky  surface  wave,  the  hodogram  on  the  right 
corresponds  to  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave.  As  predicted,  the  leaky  surface  wave 
describes  a  prograde  (clockwise)  motion,  whereas  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave  causes  a 
retrograde  (counterclockwise)  motion.  The  prograde  particle  motion  is  caused  by  the 
vertical  displacement  leading  the  horizontal  displacement  in  phase.  The  retrograde 
motion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  due  to  the  vertical  displacement  lagging  behind  in 
phase.  Note  that  the  pressure  wave  arrives  prior  to  the  leaky  wave  (see  the  magnified 
portion  in  Fig.  7.4).  Both  the  pressure  wave  and  the  leaky  wave  are  much  weaker  on 
the  surface  than  the  Rayleigh  wave.  The  particle  motion  due  to  the  pressure  wave  is 
linear,  i.  e.,  the  horizontal  and  vertical  component  are  in  phase. 

Experimental  observations  indicate  that  the  Rayleigh  wave  is  dispersed  as  it 
propagates  along  the  surface.  This  effect  is  believed  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  material 
properties  in  the  ground  varying  with  depth.  The  Rayleigh  wave  decays  exponen¬ 
tially  into  the  ground.  The  rate  of  decay  depends  on  frequency:  high-frequency 
components  will  decay  fairly  quickly,  whereas  low-frequency  components  reach  deep 
into  the  ground.  If  the  material  properties  vary  with  depth,  the  different  frequency 
components  will  experience  different  material  properties  and,  thus,  different  wave 
speeds.  Consequently,  the  Rayleigh  wave  is  dispersed. 

Fig.  7.5  shows  results  that  are  obtained  when  implementing  the  depth  variation 
that  has  been  measured  for  the  soil  used  in  the  experiments.  Both  in  the  experiment 
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Figure  7.4:  Top:  particle  motion  on  the  surface  at  a  distance  of  60  cm  from 
the  source  as  a  function  of  time.  Bottom:  vertical  vs.  horizontal 
displacement  for  the  leaky  surface  wave  and  the  Rayleigh  surface 
wave.  Homogeneous  case. 
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and  in  the  numerical  model,  three  types  of  waves  are  observed,  indicated  by  LS,  S 
and  R.  The  fastest  wave  of  the  three,  the  leaky  surface  wave  (LS),  decays  quickly. 
Its  speed  is  determined  to  be  approximately  180  m/s.  The  second-fastest  wave  (S) 
has  a  speed  of  roughly  120  m/s  and  is  fairly  weak  at  the  surface.  Its  origin  cannot 
be  clearly  identified  from  this  graph.  The  slowest  wave  is  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave 
(R)  with  a  wave  speed  of  about  80  m/s.  Clearly,  the  Rayleigh  wave  is  dispersed 
as  it  propagates.  The  agreement  of  experiment  and  numerical  simulation  is  fairly 
good.  The  differences  in  Fig.  7.5  are  believed  to  be  mostly  due  to  non-linear  effects 
occurring  in  the  sand.  The  non-linearities  dampen  the  high-frequency  components 
and,  in  this  way,  cause  the  pulse  to  broaden  and  to  change  in  shape.  By  decreasing 
the  amplitude  of  the  excitation  in  the  experiment,  the  agreement  of  experiment  and 
numerical  simulation  can  be  improved.  However,  the  signal-to-noise  ratio  of  the  radar 
output  in  the  experiment  will  also  decrease  and,  thus,  the  noise  content  of  the  data 
will  increase. 

Fig.  7.6  shows  the  vertical  particle  displacement  on  the  surface  and  on  a  cross 
section  through  the  ground  as  computed  with  the  numerical  model  for  the  inhomo¬ 
geneous  ground.  The  wave  fields  are  shown  at  two  instants  in  time,  Ti  and  T2.  It 
is  evident  that,  by  assuming  the  material  properties  in  the  ground  to  be  inhomoge¬ 
neous,  the  wave  fields  within  the  ground  are  significantly  altered.  At  T  | ,  the  Rayleigh 
surface  wave  (R),  the  shear  wave  (S),  the  pressure  wave  (P)  and  the  leaky  surface 
wave  (LS)  are  seen.  As  suggested  by  the  depth  profile,  the  shear  wave  is  faster  within 
the  ground  than  for  the  homogeneous  case.  At  a  later  time,  at  T2,  the  leaky  surface 
wave  has  decayed.  Due  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  shear  wave  speed  beyond  the 
surface  layer,  a  portion  of  the  shear  wave  is  refracted  back  towards  the  surface,  and  a 
guided  shear  wave  arises.  It  is  this  guided  shear  wave  that  is  the  second  wave  evident 
at  the  surface  in  Fig.  7.5.  The  guided  shear  wave  is  strongly  visible  at  the  surface.  It 
is  faster  than  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave,  but  slower  than  the  shear  wave  within  the 
ground. 

In  Fig.  7.7,  the  particle  motion  due  to  the  waves  on  the  surface  is  analyzed  for 
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Time  [ms]  Time  [ms] 

(a)  (b) 

Figure  7.5:  Waterfall  graphs  of  the  vertical  particle  displacement  on  the  surface 
according  to  (a)  experiment  and  (b)  numerical  simulation.  The 
material  properties  in  the  numerical  model  are  assumed  to  vary 
with  depth. 
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Figure  7.6:  Normal  particle  displacement  on  the  surface  (top)  and  on  a  cross 
section  through  the  ground  (bottom).  Tj  and  T2  correspond  to  the 
vertical  lines  in  Fig.  7.5  (b).  Depth- varying  material  properties  are 
assumed. 
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the  inhomogeneous  case.  The  particle  displacement  is  again  plotted  at  one  point  on 
the  surface  (60  cm  from  the  source)  as  a  function  of  time.  As  for  the  homogeneous 
case,  the  leaky  surface  wave  causes  a  prograde  particle  motion,  whereas  the  Rayleigh 
surface  wave  induces  a  retrograde  motion.  The  guided  shear  wave  is  clearly  visible.  It 
arrives  ahead  of  the  Rayleigh  wave  and  has  a  predominantly  vertical  particle  motion. 


7.2  Interaction  of  Elastic  Waves  with  Buried  Land 
Mines 

The  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  buried  land  mines  is  to  be  investigated.  For 
this,  the  mine-wave  interaction  is  computed  with  the  numerical  model  both  in  2-D 
and  in  3-D  and  compared  to  experimental  results. 

In  the  experimental  system,  the  waves  are  excited  from  a  transducer  on  the 
surface  and  detected  by  a  radar  system  mounted  above  the  surface.  Fig.  7.8  shows  a 
schematic  drawing  of  two  possible  set-ups  for  such  a  system.  In  the  first  set-up,  the 
waves  are  excited  by  a  transducer  (the  Source )  and  recorded  by  an  array  of  receivers 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  transducer  (top  of  Fig.  7.8).  The  array  consists  of 
a  number  of  receivers,  which  simultaneously  record  their  signal,  yielding  a  fast  scan 
rate  and  a  small  detection  time.  In  another  set-up,  the  array  is  realized  as  a  synthetic 
receiver  array.  Hence,  only  one  receiver  is  moved  across  the  surface  and  records  the 
signal  that  is  excited  repeatedly  from  the  transducer.  This  second  set-up  (bottom 
of  Fig.  7.8)  yields  a  much  more  cost-effective  system,  but  prolongs  the  scan  time 
enormously.  Currently,  the  second  set-up  is  implemented  in  the  experimental  sensor 
system  [14,  12],  A  radar  is  used  as  receiver.  The  radar  scans  across  the  surface  and 
measures  the  displacement  of  the  surface  as  a  function  of  time. 

To  investigate  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  anti-personnel  mine, 
a  very  simple  model  is  used  to  approximate  the  mine’s  structure  within  the  numerical 
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Figure  7.7:  Top:  particle  motion  on  the  surface  at  a  distance  of  60  cm  from 
the  source  as  a  function  of  time.  Bottom:  vertical  vs.  horizontal 
displacement  for  the  leaky  surface  wave  and  the  Rayleigh  surface 
wave.  Depth-varying  material  properties  are  assumed. 
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Figure  7.8:  Schematic  drawing  of  possible  set-ups  for  the  experimental  system. 

model.  Fig.  7.9  shows  the  simple  mine  model,  together  with  a  simplified  cross  sectional 
drawing  and  a  photograph  of  a  TS-50  anti-personnel  mine.  The  simple  mine  model 
consists  of  a  large  plastic  chamber,  and  a  small  air-filled  chamber.  In  the  cubic  finite- 
difference  grid,  the  cylindrical  shape  of  the  mine  is  approximated  by  cubes,  leading 
to  the  stair-case  form  evident  in  Fig.  7.9.  The  air-filled  chamber  is  inserted  into  the 
model  to  approximate  the  structure  of  the  TS-50  mine.  A  real  land  mine  has  a  fairly 
complex  structure,  containing  explosives,  a  trigger  mechanism  and  several  chambers. 


7.2.1  2-D  Analysis 

As  a  first  approach,  the  2-D  model  is  used  to  study  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves 
with  a  buried  anti-personnel  mine.  The  model  for  the  mine  used  in  the  2-D  model,  as 
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Figure  7.9:  Simple  model  for  the  TS-50  anti-personnel  mine;  cross-sectional 
drawing  and  photograph  of  a  real  TS-50  mine. 
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shown  in  Fig.  7.10,  is  the  2-D  projection  of  the  3-D  mine  model.  The  mine  is  buried 
2  cm  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  a  distance  of  60  cm  from  the  source.  A 
point  source  placed  on  the  surface  excites  the  vertical  particle  displacement  using  a 
differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  with  a  center  frequency  of  450  Hz.  The  elastic  wave 
fields  are  computed  on  a  grid  containing  280  by  170  cells,  including  a  PML  with  a 
thickness  of  10  cells  and,  consequently,  yielding  an  effective  solution  space  of  130  cm 
by  80  cm.  For  the  2-D  model,  the  material  properties  in  the  ground  are  assumed  to 
be  homogeneous:  p  =  1400  kg/m3,  cP  =  250  m/s,  and  c$  =  87  m/s. 


Source 


60  cm 


Mine 


8  cm 


Figure  7.10:  2-D  model  for  an  anti-personnel  mine. 

Figure  7.11  shows  the  elastic  wave  fields  on  a  cross  section  through  the  ground 
as  computed  with  the  2-D  model.  As  earlier,  the  vertical  particle  displacement  is 
plotted  using  a  logarithmic  color  scale  with  a  dynamic  range  of  50  dB.  The  wave 
fields  are  shown  at  four  different  times.  At  Ti,  a  pressure  wave  (P),  a  shear  wave  (S), 
a  Rayleigh  surface  wave  (R)  and  a  leaky  surface  wave  (LS)  are  observed.  The  pressure 
wave,  the  fastest  of  the  waves,  just  hits  the  mine.  At  T2,  the  Rayleigh  wave  (R)  has 
reached  the  mine.  At  T3,  the  incident  waves  are  seen  to  be  scattered.  Cylindrical 
wave  fronts  arise.  Scattered  Rayleigh  waves  as  well  as  shear  waves  are  induced.  At 
T4,  the  incident  waves  have  passed  the  mine.  However,  some  energy  appears  to  be 
trapped  above  the  mine,  and  continuous  resonant  oscillations  occur.  Due  to  these 
oscillations,  waves  are  radiated  from  the  mine  location. 
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Figure  7.11:  Interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  anti-personnel  mine;  2-D 
results. 
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To  explore  the  origin  of  the  resonance  and  its  nature,  the  mine  is  elongated 
within  the  numerical  model,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.12.  The  modified  mine  model  has 
a  length  of  54  cm  and  an  air  chamber  that  is  50  cm  long.  Fig.  7.13  shows  the 


Ground  Air 


Plastic 

Figure  7.12:  Model  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  resonance:  elongated  mine. 

vertical  particle  displacement  on  the  surface  in  a  waterfall  graph  as  obtained  with  the 
modified  model.  A  leaky  surface  wave  (LS)  and  a  Rayleigh  wave  (R)  are  seen  to  be 
incident  on  the  mine.  Both  waves  hit  the  mine  and  are  partially  reflected  and  partially 
transmitted.  Above  the  mine,  a  complex  pattern  of  propagating  waves  arises.  This 
can  be  explained  as  follows.  When  the  incident  waves  interact  with  the  mine,  they 
couple  primarily  into  three  different  wave  portions:  into  reflected  waves  (rR),  into 
waves  which  are  transmitted  through  the  plastic  body  underneath  the  air  chamber 
(M),  and  into  waves  which  propagate  within  the  thin  soil  layer  between  the  surface 
and  the  air  chamber  (L  and  TF).  Because  the  plastic  body  lies  underneath  the  air 
chamber,  the  waves  transmitted  through  the  plastic  are  not  visible  on  the  surface. 
This  is  evident  in  Fig.  7.13:  a  wave  arises  beyond  the  mine,  apparently  without  being 
caused  by  any  wave  visible  on  the  surface  above  the  mine.  The  path  the  wave  takes 
through  the  plastic  is  indicated  by  M.  The  Rayleigh  wave  couples  a  significant  amount 
of  energy  into  the  thin  layer  above  the  air  chamber.  Two  different  kinds  of  waves 
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arise  within  the  thin  layer:  a  longitudinal  wave  (L)  and  a  transverse  flexural  wave 
(TF).  The  longitudinal  wave  is  the  faster  one  of  the  two.  It  propagates  within  the 
thin  layer  between  surface  and  air  chamber  (L),  is  reflected  at  the  edge  of  the  air 
chamber,  travels  back  within  the  layer  and  is  reflected  again.  The  transverse  flexural 
wave  also  travels  within  the  layer  between  surface  and  air  chamber  (TF),  is  reflected, 
travels  back  and  is  again  reflected.  Note  that  the  flexural  waves  are  almost  completely 
reflected  at  the  edges  of  the  air  chamber,  and  the  energy  remains  within  the  thin  layer 
above  the  mine.  Figure  7.14  explains  schematically  the  paths  the  various  waves  follow 
through  and  around  the  mine. 

Using  the  modified  model,  the  resonant  behavior  of  the  mine  in  the  numerical 
model  can  be  explained.  When  the  waves  interact  with  the  mine,  they  are  partially 
reflected  and  partially  transmitted.  However,  a  large  portion  of  the  energy  couples 
into  longitudinal  and  transverse-flexural  waves  in  the  thin  soil  layer  above  the  mine. 
Due  to  the  small  size  of  the  mine,  these  waves  form  standing  waves,  giving  rise  to  the 
resonant  oscillations  observed  in  Fig.  7.11. 

From  the  slopes  of  the  traveling  waves  in  Fig.  7.13,  the  wave  speeds  of  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  wave  (L)  and  the  transverse  flexural  wave  (TF)  are  approximately  determined 
to  be  cL  ~  160  m/s  and  cTF  ~  50  m/s,  respectively.  A  simple  theory  for  waves  propa¬ 
gating  in  a  thin  plate  with  clamped  edges  predicts  the  wave  speeds  of  the  longitudinal 
wave  to  be  [58] 
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and  the  wave  speed  of  the  transverse  flexural  wave  to  be 
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where  E  and  v  are  Young’s  modulus  and  Poisson’s  ratio  (see  Appendix  D);  p  is  the 
material  density,  and  h  is  the  thickness  of  the  thin  plate.  For  the  longitudinal  wave, 
this  yields  a  wave  velocity  of  c/,  =  163  m/s.  For  the  transverse  flexural  wave  with 
a  center  frequency  fc  =  450  Hz  and  a  plate  thickness  of  h  =  2  cm,  a  wave  speed  of 
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Figure  7.13:  Flexural  waves  propagating  above  the  mine. 
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Figure  7.14:  Wave  paths  through  and  around  the  mine.  The  incident  Rayleigh 
wave  (R)  and  leaky  surface  wave  (LS)  couple  into  a  longitudinal 
wave  (L)  and  a  transverse  flexural  wave  (TF)  in  the  thin  plate 
above  the  mine  and  into  a  wave  passing  through  the  plastic  body 
of  the  mine  (M). 
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cTF  =  52  m/s  is  predicted.  This  is  in  good  agreement  with  the  wave  speeds  obtained 
from  the  numerical  simulation.  Note  that  the  wave  speed  of  the  transverse  flexural 
wave  is  dependent  on  frequency,  while  the  speed  of  the  longitudinal  wave  is  not.  Thus, 
the  transverse  wave  is  strongly  dispersive.  The  dispersion  of  the  transverse  flexural 
wave  can  be  clearly  seen  in  Fig.  7.13. 

7.2.2  3-D  Analysis 

The  experimental  model  is  inherently  three-dimensional,  and,  thus,  a  3-D  model  is 
needed  to  adequately  simulate  the  experiments.  Using  the  3-D  model,  the  interaction 
of  elastic  waves  with  buried  mines  is  investigated  as  a  function  of  burial  depth,  and 
the  results  obtained  with  the  numerical  model  are  compared  to  experimental  results. 

Anti-Personnel  Mine 

With  the  3-D  model,  the  wave  fields  are  computed  throughout  a  solution  space  with 
a  surface  area  of  1.67  m  by  0.8  m  and  a  depth  of  0.4  m.  The  mine  model  as  shown  in 
Fig.  7.9  is  used,  and  the  numerical  results  are  compared  to  experimental  results.  Both 
in  experiments  and  numerical  simulations,  the  mine  is  placed  at  a  distance  of  97  cm 
from  the  source.  The  material  properties  are  assumed  to  vary  with  depth  according 
to  Fig.  7.1. 

Fig.  7.15  shows  pseudo-color  plots  of  the  vertical  particle  displacement  on  the 
surface  plane  (top)  and  on  a  cross  section  through  the  ground  (bottom).  The  color 
scale  ranges  from  red  (0  dB)  to  blue  (-50  dB).  The  wave  fields  are  shown  at  four 
instants  in  time.  The  mine  is  placed  2  cm  beneath  the  surface.  At  T|,  the  guided 
shear  wave  (S)  just  hits  the  mine.  On  the  cross  section,  the  shear  wave  (S)  and  the 
Rayleigh  wave  (R)  are  seen.  The  leaky  surface  wave  is  faintly  visible  on  the  surface 
plane  (LS).  The  pressure  wave  has  already  left  the  range  of  the  plot.  At  T2,  the 
Rayleigh  wave  has  reached  the  mine.  Scattered  cylindrical  wave  fronts  appear  at  the 
surface,  which  are  reflections  from  the  incident  guided  shear  wave.  At  T3,  scattered 
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Figure  7.15:  Interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  anti-personnel  mine; 

pseudo  color  plots  of  the  normal  particle  displacement  on  the  sur¬ 
face  (top)  and  on  a  cross  section  through  the  ground  (bottom)  at 
four  instants  in  time. 
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waves  from  both  the  guided  shear  wave  and  the  Rayleigh  wave  are  visible.  The  leading- 
wave  fronts  are  reflections  from  the  incident  guided  shear  wave.  The  strong  waves 
that  follow  are  due  to  the  Rayleigh  wave.  At  T4,  resonant  oscillations  are  visible  at 
the  location  of  the  buried  mine.  In  cylindrical  wave  fronts,  energy  is  radiated  out. 
As  observed  with  the  2-D  model,  the  resonant  oscillations  are  confined  to  the  thin 
soil  layer  above  the  mine.  Due  to  these  oscillations,  the  mine  location  can  be  clearly 
identified  on  the  surface. 

To  compare  numerical  to  experimental  results,  the  vertical  surface  displacement 
is  plotted  in  a  set  of  waterfall  graphs.  Fig.  7.16  shows  these  waterfall  graphs  for  (a) 
experimental  and  (b)  numerical  results.  Mines  at  four  different  depths  are  considered, 
at  1  cm,  2  cm,  3  cm,  and  6  cm  (from  left  to  right).  The  mine,  indicated  by  the  gray 
shading,  is  located  at  a  distance  of  97  cm  from  the  source.  For  the  mine  at  1  cm,  strong- 
oscillations  are  visible  at  the  mine  location.  In  the  experiment,  the  amplitude  of  the 
oscillations  appears  larger,  but  the  oscillations  decay  faster  than  in  the  numerical 
simulation.  For  the  mines  at  2  and  3  cm,  the  oscillations  are  weaker,  but  still  clearly 
visible.  For  the  mine  at  6  cm,  the  oscillations  are  very  weak  and  cannot  be  seen  in 
this  graph.  However,  by  applying  signal  processing  techniques  the  effects  of  the  mine 
can  be  enhanced,  making  it  easier  to  locate  the  buried  mine  [12], 

The  agreement  between  the  numerical  and  experimental  results  is  surprisingly 
good  considering  the  uncertainties  of  the  material  parameters  for  the  ground  in  the 
experimental  model  and  the  simplifications  made  in  the  numerical  model.  For  the 
numerical  model,  it  has  been  shown  with  the  2-D  model  that  the  oscillations  at  the 
mine  location  are  caused  by  the  incident  waves  coupling  into  flexural  waves  in  the 
thin  soil  layer  above  the  mine.  These  flexural  waves  are  confined  to  the  thin  layer 
and  form  a  standing  wave  pattern,  giving  rise  to  the  resonant  oscillations.  As  the 
burial  depth  of  the  mine  is  increased,  the  soil  layer  becomes  thicker,  causing  the 
flexural  waves  to  be  dampened,  because  more  energy  is  radiated  out.  The  resonance 
in  the  experimental  results  has  a  more  complex  shape.  In  the  experimental  model, 
the  resonance  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  resonant  behavior  of  the  actual  buried 
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Figure  7.16:  (a)  Experimental  results  for  a  buried  TS-50  anti-personnel  mine 
and  (b)  numerical  results  for  a  simple  anti-personnel  mine  model; 
waterfall  graphs  of  the  vertical  particle  displacement  on  the  surface. 
Land  mine  buried  at  1  cm,  2  cm,  3  cm,  and  6  cm  (from  left  to  right). 
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mine.  A  TS-50  mine  has  several  chambers,  it  has  a  flexible  case  that  can  support 
both  flexural  and  longitudinal  waves,  and  it  contains  springs  that  can  also  give  rise  to 
resonances.  Furthermore,  the  soil  above  the  mine  might  act  in  a  strongly  non-linear 
way,  thus  altering  the  shape  of  the  resonance. 

To  compare  the  interaction  of  the  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  mine  to,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  interaction  with  a  buried  rock,  a  solid  body  is  inserted  into  the  numerical 
model.  The  body  has  a  spherical  shape  and  a  diameter  of  8  cm.  Its  properties  are 
assumed  to  be  the  same  as  the  ones  of  plastic  (see  Table  7.1).  The  results  are  shown 
in  Fig.  7.17  in  some  pseudo-color  plots  for  the  sphere  buried  2  cm  beneath  the  surface 
and  in  Fig.  7.18  in  some  waterfall  graphs  for  the  sphere  at  different  depths.  When 
the  incident  waves  interact  with  the  solid  sphere,  reflections  occur  which  have  about 
the  same  strength  and  shape  as  the  reflections  that  have  been  observed  for  the  buried 
anti-personnel  mine.  However,  no  continuous  oscillations  are  visible  at  the  location 
of  the  sphere,  thus  clearly  distinguishing  the  solid  body  from  the  buried  mine.  Very 
similar  results  have  also  been  observed  experimentally. 

Anti-Tank  Mine 

Next,  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  an  anti-tank  mine  is  to  be  analyzed. 
Fig.  7.19  shows  a  simple  model  for  an  anti-tank  mine  and  a  photograph  of  a  VS 
1.6  mine.  The  mine  has  a  diameter  of  about  23  cm  and,  thus,  is  substantially  larger 
than  the  anti-personnel  mine.  The  simple  mine  model  contains  three  parts:  a  large 
plastic  body,  an  air-filled  chamber,  and  a  rubber  plate  simulating  the  pressure  plate 
of  the  mine. 

In  Fig.  7.20,  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  an  anti-tank  mine  is  shown  in 
some  pseudo-color  plots.  The  mine  is  buried  4  cm  beneath  the  surface,  and  its  center 
is  placed  at  a  distance  of  77  cm  from  the  source.  As  before,  a  logarithmic  color  scale 
with  a  dynamic  range  of  50  dB  is  used.  As  for  the  anti-personnel  mine,  the  incident 
waves  are  seen  to  be  scattered  by  the  anti-tank  mine.  Upon  incidence  onto  the  mine, 
the  waves  are  partially  transmitted  and  partially  reflected.  The  incident  guided  shear 
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Figure  7.17:  Interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  spherical  object;  pseudo 
color  plots  of  the  normal  particle  displacement  on  the  surface  (top) 
and  on  a  cross  section  through  the  ground  (bottom)  at  four  instants 
in  time. 
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Figure  7.18:  Numerical  results  for  a  buried  sphere;  waterfall  graphs  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  particle  displacement  on  the  surface.  Sphere  buried  at  1  cm, 
2  cm,  3  cm,  and  6  cm  (from  left  to  right). 


Rubber 


Figure  7.19:  Simple  model  for  the  VS  1.6  anti-tank  mine;  schematic  picture  of 
the  model  and  photograph  of  a  VS  1.6  mine. 
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wave  (at  Tx)  and  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave  (at  T2)  couple  into  the  thin  soil  layer 
above  the  mine.  The  pattern  of  waves  that  arises  above  the  mine  and  the  shape  of 
the  radiated  wave  fronts  are  fairly  complex.  The  waves  above  the  mine,  rather  than 
forming  standing  waves,  propagate  in  the  thin  layer  and  radiate  energy  as  they  travel 
back  and  forth  across  the  layer. 

Fig.  7.21  shows  waterfall  graphs  according  to  experimental  measurements  and 
numerical  simulations.  The  location  of  the  mine  is  indicated  by  the  gray  shading. 
The  mines  are  buried  at  four  depths:  at  2  cm,  4  cm,  6  cm  and  10  cm  (from  left 
to  right).  For  the  mine  at  2  cm  and  4  cm,  the  interaction  with  the  elastic  waves  is 
strong.  At  the  mine  location,  a  complex  pattern  of  waves  traveling  back  and  forth 
above  the  mine  is  visible.  This  can  be  explained  by  using  the  argument  given  before 
to  interpret  the  oscillations  observed  for  an  anti-personnel  mine.  The  incident  wave 
partially  couples  into  flexural  waves  in  the  thin  soil  layer  above  the  mine.  For  the 
anti-personnel  mine,  these  flexural  waves  formed  a  standing  wave  pattern.  For  the 
larger  anti-tank  mine,  however,  the  flexural  waves  propagate  in  the  thin  layer,  are 
reflected  at  the  edge  of  the  mine,  propagate  back,  are  again  reflected  at  the  other  edge 
of  the  mine,  and  so  forth.  Due  to  the  large  size  of  the  anti-tank  mine,  the  waves  do 
not  form  standing  waves,  but  are  propagating  back  and  forth.  For  the  anti-tank  mine 
at  2  cm,  the  flexural  waves  are  almost  completely  reflected  at  the  edges  of  the  mine 
and  are  confined  to  the  soil  layer.  For  the  mine  at  4  cm,  more  energy  leaks  out  of  the 
thin  layer  and  is  radiated  away.  And  for  the  mine  at  6  cm,  the  waves  are  reflected 
only  very  weakly  at  the  mine’s  edges.  For  the  mine  at  10  cm,  barely  any  interaction 
of  the  incident  waves  with  the  buried  mine  is  visible.  The  results  of  experimental 
measurements  and  numerical  simulations  are  in  fairly  good  agreement.  The  waves 
above  the  mine  in  the  numerical  results  seem  to  travel  faster  than  in  the  experimental 
results.  This  may  be  due  to  the  depth  profile  of  the  shear  wave  speed  being  especially 
inaccurate  close  to  the  surface,  and  to  the  sand  behaving  in  a  strongly  non-linear 
way  at  the  surface.  However,  in  spite  of  all  uncertainties  in  the  characterization  of 
the  soil  and  the  simplicity  of  the  mine  model,  the  same  qualitative  behavior  for  the 
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Figure  7.20:  Interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  anti-tank  mine;  pseudo 
color  plots  of  the  normal  particle  displacement  on  the  surface  (top) 
and  on  a  cross  section  through  the  ground  (bottom)  at  four  instants 
in  time. 
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interaction  of  the  elastic  waves  with  the  buried  mine  is  observed  in  experiment  and 
numerical  model. 


7.3  Mines  in  the  Presence  of  Clutter 

One  of  the  most  crucial  requirements  for  a  land  mine  detection  system  is  the  capability 
to  accurately  differentiate  buried  mines  from  surrounding  clutter  objects.  In  the 
last  section  it  has  been  shown  that  resonant  oscillations  occur  at  the  location  of 
a  buried  mine,  when  the  mine  interacts  with  elastic  waves.  These  resonant  effects 
can  be  used  to  enhance  the  mine’s  signature,  because  the  resonance  appears  to  be 
inherent  to  minelike  objects.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  buried  rocks  will  not  exhibit 
such  resonant  oscillations.  However,  the  scattering  effects  from  buried  rocks  are 
comparable  to  those  from  buried  mines,  and  the  presence  of  rocks  might  significantly 
alter  the  response  from  the  buried  mines. 

To  explore  the  behavior  of  mines  in  the  presence  of  clutter,  the  interaction  of 
elastic  waves  with  various  mines  being  surrounded  by  rocks  is  computed.  Fig.  7.22 
shows  schematically  the  configuration  of  mines  and  rocks  in  the  ground  and  indicates 
their  sizes  and  burial  depths.  The  circles  indicate  the  mines,  the  rectangles  mark  the 
rocks.  Four  anti-personnel  mines  are  modeled  surrounding  an  anti-tank  mine.  The 
mine  closest  to  the  source  has  a  diameter  of  6  cm  and  represents  a  small  anti-personnel 
mine.  Its  distance  to  the  source  is  72  cm.  The  other  three  anti-personnel  mine  have 
a  diameter  of  8  cm  and  lie  at  distances  of  92  cm  and  112  cm  from  the  source.  The 
anti-tank  mine,  at  the  center  of  the  scenario,  has  a  diameter  of  23  cm.  The  rocks, 
surrounding  the  mines,  are  cuboids  with  dimensions  of  6  cm  by  8  cm  by  4  cm  and  lie 
at  different  tilt  angles  with  respect  to  the  source.  Note  that  the  rock  in  the  lower  left 
corner  is  tilted  by  30°  with  respect  to  the  surface  plane. 

Fig.  7.23  illustrates  the  interaction  of  the  elastic  waves  with  the  buried  mines 
and  the  rocks.  In  pseudo-color  plots,  the  vertical  particle  displacement  on  the  surface 
plane  is  plotted  at  four  times.  The  source  lies  to  the  left  of  the  plots.  At  Ti,  the 
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Figure  7.21:  (a)  Experimental  results  for  a  buried  VS  1.6  anti-tank  mine  and 
(b)  numerical  results  for  a  simple  anti-tank  mine  model;  waterfall 
graphs  of  the  vertical  particle  displacement  on  the  surface.  Land 
mine  buried  at  2  cm,  4  cm,  6  cm,  and  10  cm  (from  left  to  right). 
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Figure  7.22:  Configuration  of  the  mines  and  rocks  in  the  ground;  the  rectan¬ 
gles  indicate  the  rocks,  the  circles  indicate  the  mines.  The  boxed 
numbers  correspond  to  the  burial  depths. 

guided  shear  wave  interacts  with  the  mine  and  the  two  rocks  closest  to  the  source  and 
is  scattered.  The  leaky  surface  wave,  although  weak,  has  already  reached  the  mine  at 
the  far  right.  At  T2,  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave  has  arrived  at  the  mine  closest  to  the 
source.  The  guided  shear  wave  has  passed  the  anti-tank  mine  and  is  seen  to  strongly 
interact  with  all  mines.  At  T3,  the  Rayleigh  wave  has  reached  the  mine  farthest  from 
the  source.  Resonant  oscillations  are  excited  at  all  mines.  At  T4,  the  incident  waves 
have  passed  the  mine  formation.  Due  to  the  resonant  oscillations,  the  anti-personnel 
mines  are  clearly  discernible  on  the  surface.  The  interaction  of  the  waves  with  the 
buried  mines  strongly  dominates  over  the  interaction  with  the  clutter.  The  locations 
of  the  mines  can  be  easily  identified,  whereas  the  clutter  objects  are  not  apparent  on 
the  surface. 

The  anti-personnel  mines  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  their  surroundings, 
because  resonant  oscillations  occur  at  the  locations  of  the  buried  mines,  visible  as 
bright  spots  on  the  surface.  From  Fig.  7.23,  however,  the  location  of  the  anti-tank 
mine  cannot  be  easily  identified.  Obviously,  the  interaction  of  the  incident  waves  with 
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Figure  7.23:  Interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  four  anti-personnel  mines,  one  anti¬ 
tank  mine  and  four  rocks  buried  in  the  ground;  pseudo  color  plots 
of  the  normal  particle  displacement  on  the  surface  at  four  instants 
in  time. 
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the  anti-tank  mine  is  strong.  But,  as  explained  earlier,  due  to  the  substantially  larger 
size  of  the  anti-tank  mine  compared  to  the  anti-personnel  mines,  no  resonant  oscilla¬ 
tions  occur  at  the  mine  location,  but  rather  a  pattern  of  flexural  waves  propagating 
back  and  forth  above  the  mine.  To  facilitate  the  localization  of  the  buried  mines, 
an  imaging  algorithm  has  been  developed  by  A.  Behboodian  et  al.  which  forms  an 
image  by,  in  simple  words,  summing  the  energy  of  the  back-scattered  waves  at  each 
spatial  position  [77] .  Fig.  7.24  shows  the  image  that  results  when  the  algorithm  is 
applied  to  the  numerically  computed  data  and  compares  it  to  experimental  results 
for  a  similar  set-up  [78].  A  dynamic  range  of  30  dB  is  used.  For  the  experimental 
results,  an  M-14,  a  TS-50,  a  VS-50  and  a  PFM-1  anti-personnel  mine  were  buried 
around  a  VS  1.6  anti-tank  mine.  In  the  image  formed  from  the  numerical  data,  the 
locations  of  the  five  mines  are  accurately  predicted.  The  response  of  three  of  the  five 
mines  in  the  numerical  data,  however,  is  weaker  than  in  the  experimental  data.  For 
the  anti-tank  mine,  the  image  shows  the  strongest  response  in  both  numerical  and 
experimental  data  at  the  back-end  of  the  mine.  This  is  due  to  the  reflections  of  the 
incident  waves  being  strongest  at  the  back  of  the  mine,  an  effect  that  has  also  been 
observed  earlier  in  Fig.  7.21. 

7.4  A  Moving- Source/ Moving- Receiver  System 

In  the  previous  sections,  a  detection  system  has  been  investigated  in  which  the  source 
was  at  rest  and  either  a  stationary  receiving  array  or  a  synthetic  array  with  a  moving- 
receiver  was  used.  Ultimately,  this  system  will  be  mobile,  scanning  step  by  step 
across  the  potential  mine  field.  For  a  mobile  sensor,  other  configurations,  however, 
are  possible.  Fig.  7.25  shows  schematically  a  mine  detection  system  in  which  both 
the  source  and  the  receiver  are  moving.  In  this  system,  a  constant  distance  between 
source  and  receiver  is  maintained,  while  the  source-receiver  unit  scans  across  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

To  investigate  such  a  moving-source/moving-receiver  system,  the  system  is  sim- 
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Figure  7.24:  Image  formed  from  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  the  buried 
mines  using  an  imaging  algorithm;  (a)  numerical  data,  (b)  exper¬ 
imental  data.  The  image  describes  a  surface  area  of  120  cm  by 
80  cm. 
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Figure  7.25:  Schematic  drawing  of  the  moving-source/moving-receiver  system. 

ulated  with  the  numerical  model.  For  this,  a  point  source  is  placed  on  the  surface  and 
excites  elastic  waves.  The  normal  particle  displacement  is  excited  using  a  differenti¬ 
ated  Gaussian  pulse  with  a  center  frequency  of  450  Hz.  At  some  distance  from  the 
source,  the  vertical  particle  displacement  is  recorded  at  one  point,  i.  e.,  at  the  receiver 
location,  as  a  function  of  time.  Then,  the  source  is  moved  by  an  incremental  distance, 
and  so  is  the  receiver  location.  Each  time  trace  is  plotted  and  vertically  displaced 
by  the  receiver  location  relative  to  the  buried  land  mine.  A  waterfall  graph  arises,  in 
which  the  vertical  displacement  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  time  for  all  source/receiver 
positions. 

Fig.  7.26  shows  waterfall  graphs  for  a  moving-source/moving-receiver  system 
with  different  distances  between  the  source  point  and  the  receiver  location.  The 
distances  between  source  and  receiver  are  0  cm,  10  cm,  20  cm,  and  30  cm  (from  left  to 
right).  In  the  graphs,  the  time  traces  of  the  received  signal  are  vertically  displaced  by 
the  distance  from  the  receiver  to  the  center  of  the  mine.  Thus,  a  value  of  0  cm  on  the 
vertical  axis  indicates  that  the  receiver  is  directly  above  mine.  Two  sets  of  waterfall 
graphs  are  shown:  in  the  first  the  results  are  scaled  so  that  the  maximum  peak  value 
of  the  first  time  trace  is  equal  in  all  graphs,  whereas  in  the  second  the  results  are  not 
scaled.  In  the  second  set,  the  peaks  for  the  0  cm  and  10  cm  cases  are  clipped,  because 
the  maximum  would  otherwise  exceed  the  range  of  the  plot.  Each  waterfall  graph 
exhibits  three  different  kinds  of  waves,  corresponding  to  different  signal  paths  from 
the  source  to  the  receiver.  One  path  is  the  direct  path  (D)  and  corresponds  to  the 
elastic  waves  that  are  excited  by  the  source  and  propagate  directly  to  the  receiver. 
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In  general,  this  is  the  strongest  signal  picked  up  by  the  receiver.  The  direct  path  is 
a  straight  line  in  the  waterfall  graphs,  because  the  distance  from  source  to  receiver 
is  constant  and,  thus,  the  propagation  time  from  source  to  receiver  is  independent 
of  the  receiver  location.  Another  path  is  the  reflected  path  (R).  The  incident  waves 
propagate  towards  the  buried  mine,  are  reflected  by  the  mine  and  are  then  recorded 
by  the  receiver.  Because  the  receiver  detects  the  surface  motion,  the  reflected  waves 
will  primarily  be  Rayleigh  surface  waves.  The  reflected  signal  describes  diagonal  lines 
in  the  waterfall  graphs,  because,  dependent  on  the  receiver  location  with  respect  to 
the  mine,  the  time  the  signal  takes  to  travel  between  mine  and  receiver  varies.  The 
signal  that  is  received  via  the  reflected  path  contains  the  reflection  from  the  mine  as 
well  as  the  waves  that  are  radiated  due  to  resonant  oscillations  excited  at  the  mine 
location.  From  the  slope  of  the  reflected  signal  in  Fig.  7.26,  the  wave  speed  of  the 
reflected  waves  is  determined  to  be  approximately  80  m/s,  and,  thus,  agrees  with 
the  Rayleigh  wave  speed.  When  the  receiver  location  or  the  source  location  coincide 
with  the  position  of  the  buried  mine,  strong  resonant  oscillations  are  recorded  by  the 
receiver.  If  the  receiver  is  at  the  mine  location,  it  will  pick  up  the  oscillations  excited 
at  the  mine  and  thus  will  receive  a  strong  signal,  stronger  than  any  reflections  or 
radiated  waves  that  the  receiver  records  apart  from  the  mine.  If  the  source  is  at  the 
mine  location,  it  primarily  will  excite  the  resonant  oscillations  at  the  mine,  yielding 
an  enhanced  resonance.  Due  to  the  enhanced  resonance,  the  radiation  from  the  mine 
will  be  increased,  which  again  leads  to  a  strong  signal  that  is  recorded  at  the  receiver 
location.  As  visible  in  Fig.  7.26,  the  system  is  reciprocal:  the  location  of  source 
and  receiver  are  interchangeable,  and  it  does  not  matter,  whether  the  source  or  the 
receiver  are  located  at  the  mine  location.  The  received  signal  will  in  both  cases  be 
the  same.  If  the  distance  between  source  and  receiver  is  zero  (left  in  Fig.  7.26),  strong- 
resonant  oscillations  are  visible  at  the  mine  location.  If  the  distance  between  source 
and  receiver  is  increased,  the  resonant  oscillations  appear  at  two  distinct  receiver 
locations:  once  when  the  receiver  is  above  the  mine,  and  once  when  the  source  is 
above  the  mine.  The  reflected  signal  is  not  visible  in  between  these  two  resonant 
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signals.  When  the  results  are  scaled  according  to  their  maximum  (as  in  (a)),  the 
reflected  waves  disappear  if  the  source-receiver  distance  is  zero.  This  is  due  to  the 
enhanced  resonance  picked  up  by  the  receiver  at  the  mine  location.  If  the  results 
are  not  scaled,  it  is  evident  that  the  reflected  waves  in  each  case  have  the  same 
strength.  Note  that,  due  to  the  depth  variation  in  the  ground,  the  pulse  disperses  as 
it  propagates  along  the  surface,  and  thus  the  received  pulse  changes  in  shape  as  the 
distance  from  the  source  to  the  receiver  is  increased. 

Fig.  7.27  explains  schematically  the  paths  the  signal  takes.  If  source  and  receiver 
are  both  on  the  same  side  of  the  mine  (as  in  1  and  3),  the  receiver  will  pick  up  the 
signal  via  the  direct  path  (D)  and  via  the  reflected  path  (R).  If  source  and  receiver 
are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mine  (as  in  2),  the  receiver  will  record  the  direct  path,  but 
the  signal  induced  by  the  reflections  and  the  radiation  from  the  mine  will  be  weak. 
This  is  clearly  visible  in  Fig.  7.26. 
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Figure  7.26:  Moving-source/moving-receiver  system;  water  fall  graphs  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  particle  displacement  at  the  receiver  location;  for  four  dis¬ 
tances  between  source  and  receiver:  0  cm,  10  cm,  20  cm,  30  cm 
(from  left  to  right),  (a)  Scaled  to  the  maximum  value  of  each  graph; 
(b)  not  scaled.  The  peaks  in  (b)  are  clipped  for  the  0  cm-  and  the 
10  cm-case. 
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Source  Receiver 


Figure  7.27:  Signal  paths  for  three  positions  of  the  source-receiver  system. 
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CHAPTER  8 


Modeling  of  Resonant  Structures:  the 
Resonance  Behavior  of  a  Buried  Land 

Mine 


In  experimental  and  numerical  studies,  resonant  oscillations  have  been  observed  at 
the  location  of  a  buried  land  mine,  when  the  mine  is  excited  by  elastic  waves.  These 
resonant  effects  have  occurred  for  mines  of  different  types,  shapes  and  sizes,  including 
anti-personnel  and  anti-tank  mines.  The  resonance  significantly  enhances  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  a  buried  mine  and  clearly  distinguishes  it  from  surrounding  clutter  objects. 

In  the  previous  chapter,  a  very  simple  model  has  been  used  to  compute  the  inter¬ 
action  of  elastic  waves  with  a  buried  anti-personnel  mine  on  a  large  scale.  Although 
the  mine  model  is  very  simple,  it  predicts  resonant  oscillations  at  the  location  of  the 
buried  land  mine  that  are  qualitatively  very  similar  to  the  oscillations  observed  in 
the  experiments.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  resonant  oscillations  in  the  numerical 
model  are  due  to  flexural  waves  being  trapped  in  the  thin  soil  layer  above  the  mine. 
While  this  explains  the  resonance  for  the  numerical  model,  it  gives  only  one  possible 
cause  for  the  resonance  of  an  actual  mine.  An  actual  mine  contains  explosives,  various 
air  chambers,  a  triggering  mechanism,  and  a  flexible  case.  All  these  components  of 
the  mine  might  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  mine-wave  interaction.  Therefore, 
to  investigate  the  resonant  behavior  in  more  detail,  a  refined  mine  model  must  be 
developed  that  more  closely  approximates  the  structure  of  an  actual  mine. 
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This  chapter  is  divided  into  two  sections.  In  the  first  section,  the  results  of  a 
preliminary  study  are  presented.  In  this  study,  the  necessary  spatial  discretization  is 
determined  that  is  required  to  simulate  the  resonant  behavior  of  mechanical  structures 
accurately  with  the  numerical  model.  In  the  second  section,  a  refined  mine  model  is 
introduced  to  study  the  resonance  at  the  location  of  a  buried  mine  as  a  function  of 
burial  depth  and  material  properties. 

8.1  Discretization  of  Elastic  Objects 

A  refined  mine  model  will  have  to  incorporate  the  details  of  the  mine.  Thus,  the  new 
model  will  require  a  much  finer  discretization  than  used  previously  in  the  numerical 
model.  To  investigate  how  fine  the  structural  details  of  the  mine  must  be  discretized  to 
model  their  elastic  behavior  accurately,  the  resonant  frequencies  of  various  mechanical 
objects  are  computed  as  a  function  of  the  spatial  discretization  in  the  numerical  model. 
Results  are  presented  for  a  long  thin  bar,  a  thin  circular  plate  and  a  tuning  fork. 

8.1.1  Long  Thin  Bar 

The  long  thin  bar  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.1  as  discretized  within  the  numerical  model.  It 
has  a  length  of  20  cm  and  a  cross  section  of  1  cm  by  1  cm.  Its  material  properties  are 
assumed  to  be  those  of  plastic:  p  =  1200  kg/m3,  cp  =  2700  m/s,  and  cs  =  1100  m/s. 
In  Fig.  8.1,  a  grid  spacing  of  0.5  cm  is  assumed,  yielding  a  discretization  of  2  cells 
across  the  width  of  the  bar.  Using  the  numerical  model,  the  resonant  frequencies  of 
the  bar  in  air  are  determined  in  the  range  up  to  1.5  kHz  and  are  compared  to  results 
from  a  simple  analytical  theory. 

The  resonant  frequencies  for  the  flexural  modes  of  a  long  thin  bar  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated  analytically  using  the  simple  Bernoulli-Euler  theory  for  long  thin  rods  [58,  79]. 
The  Bernoulli-Euler  theory  is  an  approximate  theory,  because  it  neglects  the  effects 
of  shear  deformations  and  the  rotary  inertia  of  the  bar.  It  will  predict  the  resonant 
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Figure  8.1:  Long  thin  bar. 

frequencies  accurately  only  for  the  low-frequency  harmonics,  i.  e.,  if  the  harmonic 
wave  length  is  much  larger  compared  to  the  width  of  the  bar.  For  higher  harmonics, 
the  Bernoulli-Euler  theory  will  significantly  overestimate  the  resonant  frequencies. 

For  a  bar  with  free  ends,  the  Bernoulli-Euler  theory  predicts  the  resonant  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  ?'-th  harmonic  to  be  [79] 

A  =  2^V?( W?'  (8'1) 

where  K  is  the  radius  of  gyration  (equal  to  the  height  of  the  bar  divided  by  \/l2  for 
a  bar  with  a  rectangular  cross  section),  /  is  the  length  of  the  bar,  and  E  is  Young’s 
Modulus  (see  Appendix  D).  The  transverse  wave  number  fa  is  the  solution  to  a 
transcendental  equation  and  is  given  in  Table  8.1  for  the  first  two  harmonics. 

Table  8.1:  Wave  numbers  and  wave  length  of  the  first  two  harmonics  of  a  bar 
with  free  ends  according  to  the  Bernoulli-Euler  theory. 


Harmonic 

Wave  Number 

Wavelength 

ft 

1 

4.730// 

1.330/ 

2 

7.853/7 

0.800/ 

Using  Eq.  (8.1),  the  first  and  second  harmonic  of  the  bar  are  estimated  to  have 
resonant  frequencies  of  473  Hz  and  1303  Hz,  respectively.  The  resonant  frequencies  as 
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computed  with  the  numerical  model  are  summarized  in  Table  8.2.  With  the  numerical 
model,  the  resonant  frequencies  are  computed  as  a  function  of  the  discretization,  i.  e., 
for  a  varying  spacing  between  the  nodes  in  the  numerical  grid.  In  Fig.  8.2,  the 
resonant  frequencies  and  the  error  relative  to  the  theoretical  prediction  are  plotted 
as  a  function  of  the  number  of  nodes  that  are  placed  across  the  bar.  With  two  nodes 
across  the  bar,  the  numerical  model  predicts  resonant  frequencies  of  405  Hz  and  1100 
Hz  for  the  first  two  modes,  corresponding  to  an  error  of  about  15  %.  With  four  nodes, 
the  error  has  reduced  to  about  5  %,  and  for  ten  nodes  it  is  about  3  %.  The  relative 
error  for  the  second  harmonic  always  exceeds  the  error  for  the  first  harmonic.  This 
is  due  to  the  simple  analytical  theory  overestimating  the  resonant  frequency  of  the 
second  harmonic.  In  general,  the  true  error  of  the  numerical  results  will  be  smaller 
than  predicted  here,  because  the  actual  resonant  frequencies  will  be  slightly  smaller 
than  the  theoretical  predictions. 


Table  8.2:  Resonant  frequencies  of  a  long  thin  bar. 


#  nodes  across  bar 

1st  Mode  [Hz] 

2nd  Mode  [Hz] 

2 

405 

1100 

3 

430 

1170 

4 

455 

1230 

5 

460 

1245 

6 

460 

1255 

8 

465 

1260 

10 

465 

1265 

Theoretical 

473 

1303 
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Figure  8.2:  (a)  Resonant  frequencies  of  the  bar  and  (b)  error  relative  to  the 
theoretical  prediction  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  nodes  across 
the  width  of  the  bar. 
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8.1.2  Thin  Circular  Plate 

Next,  a  thin  circular  plate  is  considered.  The  plate  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.3.  It  has  a 
diameter  of  20  cm  and  a  thickness  of  1  cm.  As  before,  the  material  properties  of 
plastic  are  assumed  for  the  plate.  The  plate  is  placed  in  air  and  is  free  along  its  edge. 


Figure  8.3:  Thin  circular  plate. 

The  shape  of  the  first  three  modes  of  a  circular  plate  with  a  free  edge  is  schemati¬ 
cally  shown  in  Fig.  8.4.  The  modes  are  labeled  by  the  number  of  their  nodal  diameters 
and  their  nodal  circles.  For  example,  the  (20)-mode  describes  a  mode  with  two  nodal 
diameters  and  zero  nodal  circles.  Along  a  nodal  diameter  or  a  nodal  circle,  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  plate  is  zero.  The  fundamental  mode  of  a  thin  circular  plate  that 
is  free  along  its  edge  is  the  (20)-mode,  the  next  higher  mode  in  frequency  is  the 
(Ol)-mode,  followed  by  the  (30)-mode. 

Using  an  approximate  theory,  the  resonant  frequencies  of  a  thin  circular  plate 
can  be  obtained  as  solutions  to  a  rather  complicated  transcendental  equation  [58]. 
The  analytically  determined  resonant  frequencies  of  the  first  three  modes  of  the  thin 
circular  plate  are  summarized  in  Table  8.3  in  terms  of  the  frequency  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  (20)-mode. 

The  resonant  frequencies  of  the  first  three  modes  as  computed  with  the  numerical 
model  are  summarized  in  Table  8.4.  Results  are  listed  for  three  discretizations,  namely 
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20-Mode 


01 -Mode 


30-Mode 


Figure  8.4:  Modes  of  a  circular  plate  with  free  edge.  The  bold  lines  indicate 
the  nodal  diameters  and  nodal  circles. 
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Table  8.3:  Resonant  frequencies  of  the  first  three  modes  of  a  thin  circular  disc 
that  is  free  along  its  edge. 


Mode 

Resonant  Frequency 
[Hz] 

(20) 

/( 20)  =  0.2413 cLh/a2 

(01) 

/(  oi)  =  l-73/(2o) 

(30) 

/( 30)  =  2.33/(20) 

where  cl  =  \/E/(p( \  —  v'2))  is  the 

longitudinal  wave  speed  in  an  infinite 
plate,  h  is  the  thickness  of  the  plate, 
and  a  is  its  radius. 

for  two,  four  and  eight  cells  across  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  The  error  relative  to  the 
theoretical  values  is  given  in  brackets.  For  all  three  modes,  the  theoretical  predictions 
are  larger  than  the  numerical  values.  The  relative  error  reduces  as  the  number  of  nodes 
across  the  plate  is  increased,  from  about  20  %  for  two  nodes  to  below  10  %  for  eight 
nodes.  Again,  the  simple  theory  overestimates  the  resonant  frequencies,  and,  thus, 
the  actual  error  of  the  numerical  results  will  be  smaller  than  stated  here. 

Table  8.4:  Resonant  frequencies  of  the  thin  circular  plate  as  computed  with 
the  numerical  model. 


#  nodes  across  plate 

/( 20)  [Hz] 

/(01>  [Hz] 

h 0)  [Hz] 

2 

380  (21%) 

715  (15%) 

870  (23%) 

4 

440  (9%) 

805  (4%) 

1000  (11%,) 

8 

455  (6%) 

825  (1.5%) 

1030  (9%) 

Theoretical 

484 

839 

1129 

For  both  the  bar  and  the  plate  it  is  apparent  that,  in  general,  the  accuracy 
of  the  numerical  model  will  be  improved,  if  the  spacing  between  the  nodes  of  the 
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numerical  grid  is  decreased.  Considering  the  high  uncertainty  in,  for  example,  the 
material  parameters  in  the  numerical  model,  one  can  conclude  from  the  above  results 
that  the  resonant  behavior  of  an  object  will  be  modeled  with  a  reasonable  accuracy, 
if  four  cells  are  placed  across  its  smallest  structural  width.  Even  a  discretization  with 
only  two  or  three  cells  might  suffice,  if  a  slightly  increased  error  is  acceptable  in  the 
numerical  model. 

8.1.3  Tuning  Fork 

As  a  more  complex  mechanical  structure,  the  resonant  behavior  of  a  tuning  fork  is 
explored.  The  tuning  fork,  as  discretized  in  the  numerical  model,  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.5. 
Its  measures  are  identical  to  an  actual  tuning  fork  with  a  fundamental  frequency  of 
329.6  Hz,  corresponding  to  the  musical  tone  E.  The  tuning  fork  is  made  out  of  steel, 
approximately  described  by  p  =  4100  kg/m3,  cP  =  5000  m/s,  and  Cs  =  3500  m/s. 
With  the  numerical  model,  the  resonant  frequencies  of  the  fork  in  the  range  up  to 
1.5  kHz  are  determined. 


The  modes  of  a  tuning  fork  can  be  classified  into  four  groups:  symmetrical 
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modes  in  the  plane  of  the  fork’s  arms  (caused  by  the  symmetric  motion  of  the  two 
arms),  antisymmetrical  modes  in  the  plane,  symmetrical  modes  normal  to  the  plane 
and  antisymmetrical  modes  normal  to  the  plane  [80].  In  the  range  up  to  1.5  kHz,  the 
tuning  fork  will  have  four  modes,  one  of  each  of  the  four  groups.  The  four  different 
modes  are  schematically  shown  in  Fig.  8.6.  The  fundamental  mode  is  the  symmetric 
in-plane  mode. 


Symmetric 


O 


Antisymmetric 


In-Plane 


~---c 


Out-of-Plane 


Figure  8.6:  Schematic  drawing  of  the  first  four  modes  of  a  tuning  fork. 

Using  an  approximate  theory,  the  resonant  frequencies  of  the  four  modes  can  be 
estimated  [79,  80].  For  the  symmetrical  in-plane  and  out-of-plane  modes,  the  motion 
of  the  tines  of  the  tuning  fork  resembles  that  of  a  cantilever  beam,  clamped  at  the 
forking  point.  For  a  cantilever  beam  with  dimensions  similar  to  the  arms  of  the  fork 
in  Fig.  8.5,  the  resonant  frequency  is  predicted  to  be  approximately  363  Hz.  For 
the  antisymmetrical  modes,  the  entire  fork  bends  in  the  manner  of  a  beam  with  free 
ends.  A  beam  with  a  uniform  cross  section  equivalent  to  the  cross  section  of  one  arm 
of  the  tuning  fork  has  a  resonant  frequency  of  about  1051  Hz.  Of  course,  the  fork 
does  not  have  a  uniform  cross  section  along  its  length,  and,  thus,  this  value  is  only 
a  very  crude  estimate  for  the  resonant  frequency  of  the  antisymmtrical  modes  of  the 
tuning  fork.  It  must  be  noted  that  this  theory  does  not  distinguish  between  in-plane 
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and  out-of-plane  modes.  However,  the  in-plane  and  out-of-plane  of  a  tuning-fork  will 
experience  different  bending  stiffnesses,  and,  therefore,  their  resonant  frequencies  will 
differ  significantly. 

Using  the  numerical  model,  the  resonant  frequencies  of  the  tuning  fork  are  com¬ 
puted.  Results  are  obtained  for  discretizations  with  five  and  nine  nodes  across  each 
arm,  corresponding  to  a  grid  spacing  of  0.09  cm  and  0.05  cm,  respectively.  Table  8.5 
summarizes  the  results.  The  resonant  frequency  of  the  fundamental  mode  comes  out 
to  be  320  liz  when  discretizing  the  tuning  fork  with  five  nodes  and  330  Hz  for  nine 
nodes.  Although  this  differs  from  the  theoretical  result,  it  agrees  well  with  the  reso¬ 
nant  frequency  of  the  actual  tuning  fork  (329.6  Hz).  The  numerical  model  predicts  the 
resonant  frequency  of  the  symmetric  out-of-plane  mode  to  be  roughly  515  Hz  (for  nine 
cells  across  each  arm),  which  is  substantially  larger  than  for  the  in-plane  mode.  The 
anti-symmetric  modes  have,  according  to  the  numerical  model,  only  slightly  different 
resonant  frequencies. 


Table  8.5:  Resonant  frequencies  of  a  tuning  fork. 


#  nodes  across  arm 

Symmetric  modes 

Antivmmetric  modes 

in-plane 

[Hz] 

out-of-plane 

[Hz] 

in-plane 

[Hz] 

out-of-plane 

[Hz] 

5 

320 

500 

1000 

1010 

9 

330 

515 

1105 

1140 

Theoretical 

363 

1051 

The  motion  of  the  fork,  strongly  amplified,  is  visualized  in  Fig.  8.7  (as  computed 
with  a  discretization  of  five  cells  across  each  arm).  The  in-plane  motion  is  plotted  on 
the  left  and  the  out-of-plane  motion  on  the  right  at  four  moments  in  time.  Both  in¬ 
plane  and  out-of-plane,  the  superposition  of  symmetrical  and  antisymmetrical  modes 
is  evident.  Note  that  the  symmetrical  out-of-plane  motion  of  the  tines  causes  the 
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In-Plane 


Out-of-Plane 


Figure  8.7:  The  motion  of  a  tuning  fork. 


tuning  fork  to  rotate  back  and  forth  about  its  axis,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rotational 
momentum  must  be  conserved. 
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8.2  Resonance  Behavior  of  a  Buried  Land  Mine 

To  investigate  the  resonant  oscillations  at  the  location  of  a  buried  land  mine  in  more 
detail,  a  mine  model  has  been  developed  that  more  closely  resembles  the  structure 
of  an  actual  mine.  The  refined  mine  model  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.8.  The  mine  model 
includes  the  details  of  the  mine  that  are  believed  to  have  an  impact  on  the  mine’s 
resonant  behavior:  the  explosives,  the  plastic  case,  the  rubber  pressure  plate,  and  the 
air  chambers.  The  model  has  similar  dimensions  as  an  actual  TS-50  anti-personnel 
mine  (see  Fig.  7.9).  The  diameter  of  the  mine  is  about  8  cm,  and  its  overall  height 
is  4  cm.  The  material  properties  that  are  assumed  for  the  various  parts  of  the  mine 
are  summarized  in  Table  8.6.  The  grid  spacing  for  the  finite-difference  grid  is  chosen 
to  be  Ax  =  Ay  =  A z  =  0.1  cm.  At  least  two  cells  are  placed  across  each  structural 
detail  of  the  mine.  The  mine’s  case,  at  its  thinnest  spot,  is  discretized  by  three  cells 
across. 


Table  8.6:  Material  properties  of  the  parts  of  the  detailed  mine  model. 


Shear  Wave 
Speed 
cs  [m/s] 

Pressure  Wave 
Speed 
cP  [m/s] 

Material 

Density 

P  [kg/m3] 

Explosives 

1340 

2480 

1610 

Air 

0 

330 

1.3 

Plastic  Case 

1100 

2700 

1200 

Pressure  Plate 

500 

800 

1000 

To  incorporate  the  features  of  an  actual  mine,  a  much  finer  grid  than  used  pre¬ 
viously  must  be  employed  in  the  numerical  model.  With  such  a  grid,  the  entire  space 
including  the  transducer  on  the  surface  and  the  buried  mine  cannot  be  modeled, 
because  the  requirements  in  computer  memory  and  computation  time  would  be  im¬ 
mense.  Therefore,  with  the  fine  grid  the  elastic  wave  fields  are  computed  only  in  the 
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Pressure  Plate 


Plastic  Case 


Explosives 


Figure  8.8:  Refined  mine  model  that  includes  the  structural  details  of  an  actual 
TS-50  mine  such  as  the  explosives,  the  case,  the  rubber  pressure 
plate,  and  the  air  chambers. 
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immediate  surrounding  of  the  mine.  A  grid  with  120  x  60  x  120  cells  is  used,  yielding 
an  effective  solution  space  of  10  cm  by  10  cm  by  10  cm  (because  a  PML  of  10  cells  is 
employed  and  the  symmetry  in  the  y-direction  is  exploited,  reducing  the  size  of  the 
numerical  grid  by  a  factor  of  2).  The  time  step  becomes,  according  to  the  Courant 
condition,  At  =  2.138  •  10“ '  s.  About  117,000  times  steps  are  needed  to  compute 
the  wave  fields  for  25  ms,  requiring  a  computation  time  of  about  five  hours  and  23 
minutes  on  the  Beowulf  PC  cluster  using  28  processors. 

In  the  surrounding  of  the  mine,  the  soil  can  be  roughly  approximated  as  homo¬ 
geneous.  Therefore,  for  all  results  presented  in  the  following,  the  material  properties 
in  the  ground  are  assumed  constant  throughout  the  medium.  Instead  of  modeling 
the  transducer  on  the  surface,  a  vertically  polarized  plane  shear  wave  is  injected  from 
the  left.  For  this,  the  total-field/scattered-field  formulation  as  described  in  Sec.  4.3 
is  used.  The  excitation  is  a  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  with  a  center  frequency  of 
1  kHz  and,  thus,  has  a  wider  bandwidth  than  the  excitation  used  previously.  A  plane 
shear  wave  is  chosen,  because  it  resembles  the  incident  guided  shear  wave  and  the 
Rayleigh  surface  wave  that,  as  observed  previously,  are  excited  by  the  transducer  on 
the  surface.  The  scenario  is  schematically  depicted  in  Fig.  8.9. 

The  interaction  of  an  incident  plane  shear  wave  with  a  buried  mine  as  com¬ 
puted  with  the  detailed  mine  model  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  8.10.  The  vertical  particle 
displacement  on  the  surface  plane  (top)  and  on  a  cross  section  through  the  ground 
(bottom)  is  shown  at  four  instants  in  time.  A  color  scale  ranging  from  black  to  white 
is  employed.  The  mine  is  buried  2  cm  beneath  the  surface.  The  material  properties 
in  the  ground  are  assumed  to  be  p  =  1400  kg/m3,  cp  =  250  m/s,  and  cs  =  80  m/s. 

In  Fig.  8.10,  resonant  oscillations  are  seen  to  be  excited  at  the  buried  mine.  The 
oscillations  appear  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  motion  of  the  thin  soil  layer  above  the  mine 
and  the  rubber  pressure  plate  of  the  mine.  The  oscillations  decay  as  time  progresses. 
The  surface  motion  appears  to  be  composed  of  at  least  two  different  modes.  At  Ti 
and  T3,  the  motion  is  dominated  by  a  mode  describing  an  upward  and  downward 
motion  of  the  surface  above  the  mine.  At  T4,  a  mode  causing  a  rocking  motion  of  the 
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1 


Figure  8.9:  A  vertically  polarized  shear  wave  is  incident  on  the  buried  mine. 

The  elastic  wave  fields  are  computed  only  in  the  surrounding  of  the 
mine. 

surface  is  apparent.  A  null  in  the  vertical  particle  displacement  along  the  rotary  axis 
is  clearly  visible  on  the  surface  and  on  the  cross  section.  At  T2,  the  surface  motion 
is  composed  of  the  superposition  of  at  least  these  two  modes. 

From  the  results  obtained  with  the  detailed  mine  model,  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  resonance  is  not  only  due  to  flexural  modes  of  the  thin  soil  layer,  but  rather 
must  be  attributed  to  the  resonant  behavior  of  the  soil-mine  system.  The  resonant 
oscillations  are  caused  by  the  motion  of  both  the  soil  layer  and  the  rubber  pressure 
plate.  This  motion  will  be  influenced  by  various  factors.  On  the  one  hand,  it  will 
strongly  depend  on  the  stiffness  and  thickness  of  the  soil  layer  above  the  mine.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  be  affected  by  the  mine  and  its  structure.  For  example,  below 
the  rubber  pressure  plate  lies  a  closed  air  chamber  (see  Fig.  8.8).  This  air  chamber 
acts  like  a  spring  and  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  motion  of  the  pressure 
plate. 

To  analyze  the  resonant  oscillations  at  the  location  of  a  buried  mine  in  detail,  a 
parametric  study  of  the  resonance  as  a  function  of  the  burial  depth  and  the  shear  wave 
speed  in  the  ground  is  conducted.  For  this,  the  vertical  displacement  at  one  point  on 
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Figure  8.10:  Resonant  oscillations  at  the  location  of  a  buried  land  mine;  mine 
buried  2  cm  beneath  the  surface.  The  vertical  particle  displacement 
in  the  surrounding  of  the  mine  as  computed  with  the  detailed  mine 
model  is  shown  at  four  instants  in  time  on  the  surface  plane  (top) 
and  on  a  cross  section  through  the  ground  (bottom). 
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the  surface  above  the  mine  is  computed  in  the  time  domain.  A  point  is  picked  that  lies 
1  cm  off  the  vertical  symmetry  axis  of  the  mine.  The  motion  is  Fourier  transformed 
from  the  time  domain  into  the  frequency  domain,  and,  by  dividing  by  the  Fourier 
transform  of  the  incident  pulse,  the  transfer  function  is  determined.  From  the  transfer 
function,  the  resonant  frequencies  of  the  vertical  particle  motion  can  be  identified. 
For  the  parametric  study,  shear  wave  speeds  in  the  range  from  40  m/s  up  to  150  m/s 
are  considered  in  order  to  determine  the  response  for  fairly  loose  as  well  as  rather 
stiff  soils.  These  values  are  representative  for  the  shear  wave  speeds  at  the  surface  for 
many  common  soil  types.  The  pressure  wave  speed  and  the  material  density  will  be 
kept  constant  throughout  the  study,  at  Cp  =  250  m/s  and  p  =  1400  kg/m3. 

Fig.  8.11  shows  the  transfer  function  for  a  mine  buried  1  cm  beneath  the  surface. 
The  shear  wave  speed  in  the  ground  is  assumed  to  be  40  m/s.  In  the  range  up  to 
2.1  kHz,  two  resonant  peaks  can  be  distinguished.  The  two  peaks  correspond  to  two 
modes  of  the  surface  motion.  The  first  mode  has  a  resonant  frequency  of  about  691  Hz 
and  corresponds  to  the  up-  and  downward  motion  of  the  surface.  The  second  mode, 
at  about  1.373  kHz,  describes  the  rocking  motion.  The  surface  motion  associated 
with  the  modes  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  8.11.  The  two  modes  that  are  excited  within  the 
soil-mine  system  are  similar  in  shape  to  the  first  two  modes  of  a  thin  circular  disc 
that  is  rigidly  clamped  along  its  edge  [58,  79].  However,  the  analogy  to  the  circular 
disc  cannot  be  used  to  accurately  predict  the  resonant  frequencies  of  the  soil-mine 
system,  because  along  its  edge  the  soil  layer  in  the  model  is  not  rigidly  fixed  and 
the  structure  of  the  mine  has  a  significant  impact  on  the  resonance.  An  additional 
peak  at  about  2  kHz  is  apparent  in  Fig.  8.11.  The  origin  of  this  peak,  however,  is 
not  clearly  understood.  It  might  be  due  to  a  resonance  in  the  mine  itself.  Further 
studies,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  are  needed  to  explore  the  resonant  behavior 
at  higher  frequencies. 

To  explore  the  resonance  for  mines  buried  in  different  types  of  soil,  the  resonant 
behavior  is  determined  as  a  function  of  the  shear  wave  speed  in  the  ground  and  the 
burial  depth  of  the  mine.  Fig.  8.12  shows  the  transfer  function  as  a  function  of  the 
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Frequency  [Hz] 


Figure  8.11:  Transfer  function  of  a  point  on  the  surface  above  the  mine;  mine 
buried  at  1  cm;  cs  =  40  m/s.  The  two  resonant  peaks  correspond 
to  two  distinct  modes  of  the  vertical  surface  motion. 
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shear  wave  speed  in  the  ground  with  the  burial  depth  of  the  mine  fixed  at  2  cm  (top) 
and  as  a  function  of  the  burial  depth  with  the  shear  wave  speed  kept  constant  at 
40  m/s  (bottom).  It  is  apparent  that  for  increasing  shear  wave  speed  the  resonant 
frequencies  of  the  first  and  second  peak  are  shifted  upwards  in  frequency.  At  the 
same  time,  the  amplitudes  of  the  peaks  drop,  and  the  quality  factor  of  the  modes 
is  degraded.  For  increasing  burial  depth,  the  two  resonant  peaks  are  shifted  slightly 
downwards,  and  their  amplitudes  drop  drastically.  For  the  mine  at  4  cm,  the  second 
resonant  peak  is  not  distinguishable  any  more. 

To  summarize  the  results,  the  resonant  frequency  and  the  quality  factor  of  the 
first  resonant  peak  are  plotted  in  two  parametric  graphs  as  a  function  of  the  shear 
wave  speed  in  the  ground  with  the  burial  depth  as  a  parameter.  The  results  are  shown 
in  Fig.  8.13.  Note  that,  by  varying  the  shear  wave  speed  in  the  ground  while  keeping 
the  material  density  constant,  effectively  the  stiffness  in  the  ground  is  being  varied. 
Thus,  in  these  plots  the  resonant  behavior  is  shown  essentially  as  a  function  of  the 
stiffness  in  the  ground.  The  top  line  in  each  plot  corresponds  to  the  mine  at  a  burial 
depth  of  1  cm.  Qualitatively,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  resonant  frequency  increases 
with  shear  wave  speed  and  decreases  with  burial  depth.  The  quality  factor  of  the 
resonance  decreases  with  both  shear  wave  speed  and  burial  depth.  The  decrease  in 
the  quality  factor  of  the  resonance  with  both  increasing  stiffness  and  burial  depth 
indicates  that  the  resonance  is  dampened.  The  only  damping  mechanism  affecting 
the  resonance  within  the  model  is  the  radiation  of  energy  into  the  surrounding  soil. 
The  coupling  of  the  thin  soil  layer  above  the  mine  to  the  surrounding  soil  increases 
with  the  stiffness  and  the  thickness  of  the  layer.  Thus,  the  energy  that  is  radiated 
increases,  and  the  damping  of  the  resonance  is  enhanced. 

Resonant  oscillations  at  the  location  of  a  buried  land  mine  have  also  been  ob¬ 
served  experimentally.  Fig.  8.14  shows  measured  results  for  an  actual  TS-50  mine 
buried  1  cm  beneath  the  surface.  In  the  top  graph  the  measured  transfer  function  of 
the  surface  motion  at  a  point  above  the  mine  is  plotted,  whereas  in  the  bottom  graph 
various  numerically  determined  transfer  functions  are  shown.  The  curves  are  seen 
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(a) 


(b) 

Figure  8.12:  Surface  motion  at  a  point  above  the  mine;  transfer  functions,  (a) 
Mine  buried  2  cm  beneath  the  surface,  variable  shear  wave  speed; 
(b)  shear  wave  speed  cs  =  40  m/s,  variable  depth. 
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Figure  8.13:  Parametric  graphs  of  the  resonant  frequency  and  the  quality  factor 
of  the  first  resonant  peak  as  a  function  of  the  shear  wave  speed  in 
the  ground  with  the  burial  depth  as  a  parameter. 
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to  be  quite  different.  The  measured  transfer  function  exhibits  two  resonant  peaks 
at  about  450  Hz  and  700  Hz.  The  second  peak  is  very  weak,  and  the  response  is 
negligible  for  frequencies  higher  than  about  1  kHz.  The  numerical  transfer  functions 
for  four  cases  are  plotted:  for  a  mine  at  1  cm  assuming  shear  wave  speeds  in  the 
ground  of  20  m/s,  30  m/s  and  40  m/s,  and  for  a  mine  at  2  cm  assuming  a  shear 
wave  speed  in  the  ground  of  40  m/s.  The  best  resemblance  with  the  experimental 
data  is  obtained  for  the  first  of  these  cases.  When  assuming  a  burial  depth  of  1  cm 
and  a  shear  wave  speed  of  20  m/s,  two  peaks  occur,  approximately  at  400  Hz  and 
at  750  Hz  (bottom,  solid  curve).  Contrary  to  the  experimental  result,  however,  the 
numerical  results  indicate  a  significant  response  at  high  frequencies.  It  is  believed 
that  the  differences  between  experimental  and  numerical  results  are  mainly  due  to 
uncertainties  in  the  experimental  model  and  to  non-linear  effects  occurring  in  the 
sand.  Earlier,  an  estimate  of  the  wave  speed  variation  with  depth  has  been  shown 
(see  Fig.  7.1).  This  depth  profile  might  be  especially  inaccurate  at  and  close  to  the 
surface,  predicting  wave  speeds  at  the  surface  that  are  far  too  large.  Nominally,  in  the 
experiment  the  mine  is  buried  at  1  cm.  However,  the  actual  burial  depth  of  the  mine 
might  differ,  because  the  level  of  accuracy  that  can  be  achieved  when  placing  the  mine 
in  the  ground  is  limited.  Thus,  the  actual  burial  depth  of  the  mine  will  lie  roughly 
within  ±0.5  cm  of  the  nominal  burial  depth.  The  sand  in  the  experiments  behaves  in 
a  strongly  non-linear  way.  The  non-linear  effects  dampen  the  high  frequency  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  elastic  waves  and  effectively  suppress  frequency  components  above  about 
500  Hz.  Due  to  the  resonant  oscillations  at  a  buried  mine,  the  surface  motion  above 
the  mine  is  amplified  and  driven  strongly  into  the  non-linear  regime,  thus  enhancing 
the  effects  of  loss  and  non-linearities.  To  obtain  a  better  agreement  of  experiment 
and  numerical  simulation,  the  experiment  must  be  repeated  using  smaller  drive  levels, 
thus  exciting  elastic  waves  with  a  smaller  amplitude  to  achieve  operation  in  the  linear 
regime  of  the  sand. 

The  numerically  determined  transfer  functions  exhibit  ripples  at  low  frequencies. 
These  ripples  are  numerical  artifacts  and  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  resonant  response 
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Figure  8.14:  Experimental  results  for  a  mine  buried  at  1  cm;  transfer  function. 

has  not  been  computed  long  enough.  Within  the  time  window  for  which  the  wave 
fields  are  computed,  the  response  of  the  mine  has  not  completely  decayed,  and  thus 
the  numerical  transfer  function  exhibits  the  true  response  of  the  mine  convolved 
with  the  shape  of  the  time  window.  In  other  words,  the  transfer  function  in  the 
frequency  domain  is  the  product  of  the  Fourier  transforms  of  the  true  response  and 
the  rectangular  time  window  (i.  e.,  a  sinc-function),  causing  the  ripples  visible  in 
Fig.  8.14. 

8.3  Excitation  by  a  Pressure  Wave 

In  the  mine  detection  system  that  is  investigated  in  this  work,  the  elastic  waves  are 
excited  by  an  electrodynamic  transducer  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Such  a 
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transducer  will  launch  predominantly  shear  and  Rayleigh  surface  waves  which  propa¬ 
gate  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  interact  with  the  buried  mine.  This  scenario 
resembles  the  case  that  has  been  studied  in  the  last  section,  where  the  buried  mine 
was  excited  by  a  shear  wave  incident  from  the  side.  A  plane  shear  wave  incident  onto 
the  mine  from  the  side  will  excite  resonant  oscillations  at  the  mine  similar  to  the  ones 
excited  by  a  Rayleigh  wave  or  a  guided  shear  wave  as  observed  in  Chapter  7.  Different 
types  of  excitations  are,  however,  possible  in  an  acoustic  mine  detection  system.  In  a 
different  approach,  elastic  waves  in  the  ground  are  excited  by  a  loudspeaker  mounted 
above  the  surface  [3,  10].  The  loudspeaker  radiates  acoustic  pressure  waves,  which 
impinge  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  couple  primarily  into  pressure  waves  in 
the  ground.  The  pressure  waves  do  not  propagate  along  the  surface,  but  rather  are 
directed  vertically  into  the  ground.  To  study  this  form  of  excitation,  the  response  of 
a  buried  mine  to  pressure  waves  being  incident  from  above  the  mine  is  analyzed  using 
the  detailed  mine  model. 

Fig.  8.15  shows  the  configuration  schematically.  A  pressure  wave  is  vertically  in¬ 
cident  upon  the  buried  mine.  A  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  with  a  center  frequency 
of  1  kHz  is  used  as  excitation.  As  before,  the  material  properties  are  assumed  to  be 
homogeneous  around  the  mine. 

Fig.  8.16  shows  the  transfer  function  of  a  point  on  the  surface  above  the  mine 
for  the  excitation  with  a  shear  wave  incident  from  the  side  (solid  line)  and  with  a 
pressure  wave  incident  from  above  (dashed  line).  The  mine  is  buried  1  cm  beneath 
the  surface,  and  the  shear  wave  speed  in  the  ground  is  eg  =  40  m/s.  The  differences 
are  apparent.  As  described  previously,  the  shear  wave  excites  two  resonant  peaks  in 
the  range  up  to  2.1  kHz.  The  pressure  wave,  however,  excites  only  the  first  resonant 
mode.  This  is  readily  explained  by  noting  the  symmetry  of  the  incident  pressure 
wave.  The  plane  pressure  wave  is  symmetric  with  respect  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
mine.  Thus,  it  will  excite  only  modes  that  are  equally  symmetric.  The  second  mode 
excited  by  the  shear  wave  is  asymmetric  with  respect  to  the  mine’s  axis,  as  visible 
in  Fig.  8.11,  and  consequently  it  is  not  excited  by  the  pressure  wave  incident  from 
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1 


Figure  8.15:  A  pressure  wave  is  vertically  incident  on  the  buried  mine. 


above. 

Fig.  8.17  shows  the  transfer  function  due  to  the  excitation  with  an  incident 
pressure  wave  in  (a)  as  a  function  of  the  shear  wave  speed  in  the  ground  for  the 
mine  buried  at  2  cm  and  in  (b)  as  a  function  of  the  burial  depth  for  a  shear  wave 
speed  of  40  m/s.  For  increasing  shear  wave  speed  and,  thus,  for  increasing  shear 
stiffness,  the  resonant  frequency  of  the  mode  excited  by  the  pressure  wave  is  shifted 
upwards  in  frequency  and  the  amplitude  of  the  resonance  decreases,  causing  the 
quality  factor  of  the  resonance  to  be  degraded.  When  increasing  the  burial  depth, 
the  resonant  frequency  is  shifted  slightly  downwards  in  frequency  and  the  amplitude 
drops,  indicating  that  the  resonance  is  increasingly  dampened.  The  resonant  mode 
that  is  excited  by  the  pressure  wave  behaves  in  a  similar  way  as  the  first  resonant 
mode  excited  by  the  shear  wave  incident  from  the  side  (see  Fig.  8.12).  The  second 
resonant  mode  that  is  excited  by  the  shear  wave,  however,  is  not  apparent  for  the 
pressure  wave  excitation.  Note  that  the  resonant  peak  for  the  mine  at  3  cm  is  barely 
distinguishable  and  for  the  mine  at  4  cm  has  vanished  or  is  superimposed  by  other 
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Frequency  [Hz] 

Figure  8.16:  Transfer  functions  of  the  surface  motion  due  to  the  excitation  with 
shear  wave  from  the  side  and  a  pressure  wave  from  above. 

effects. 

The  results  are  summarized  in  Fig.  8.18  in  parametric  graphs  showing  the  res¬ 
onant  frequency  and  the  quality  factor  of  the  first  mode  as  a  function  of  the  shear 
wave  speed  in  the  ground  with  the  burial  depth  as  a  parameter.  Burial  depths  of 
1  cm,  2  cm  and  3  cm  are  considered.  For  larger  burial  depths,  the  first  resonant  mode 
is  not  clearly  identifiable,  and  other  resonant  effects  of  the  mine  become  dominant. 
The  results  are  similar  to  the  results  for  the  shear  wave  excitation.  The  resonant 
frequency  increases  with  the  shear  wave  speed  in  the  ground  and  decreases  with  the 
burial  depth.  The  quality  factor  of  the  resonance  decreases  with  both  shear  wave 
speed  and  burial  depth. 
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(a) 


(b) 

Figure  8.17:  Surface  motion  at  a  point  above  the  mine;  tranfer  functions.  Exci¬ 
tation  with  a  pressure  wave  from  above,  (a)  Mine  buried  2  cm  be¬ 
neath  the  surface,  variable  shear  wave  speed;  (b)  shear  wave  speed 
cs  =  40  m/s,  variable  depth. 
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Figure  8.18:  Parametric  graphs  of  the  resonant  frequency  and  the  quality  factor 
of  the  first  resonant  mode  as  a  function  of  the  shear  wave  speed  in 
the  ground  with  the  burial  depth  as  a  parameter.  Pressure  wave 
excitation. 
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CHAPTER  9 


Experiments 


In  experimental  measurements,  elastic  waves  propagating  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground  have  been  observed  to  be  dispersed.  The  dispersion  is  believed  to  be  largely 
due  to  the  material  properties  in  the  ground  being  inhomogeneous.  As  has  been 
argued  earlier  (see  Chapter  7),  a  Rayleigh  surface  wave  will  be  dispersed  if  the  wave 
speeds  in  the  ground  are  a  function  of  depth,  because  the  reach  of  the  Rayleigh  wave 
into  the  ground  depends  on  frequency,  and,  thus,  different  frequency  components 
of  the  Rayleigh  wave  will  experience  different  wave  speeds.  To  explore  the  wave 
propagation  in  the  ground,  the  elastic  wave  fields  in  the  ground  are  measured. 

The  laboratory  experiments  are  performed  in  a  large  sand-filled  tank.  If  the 
elastic  wave  fields  in  sand  are  assumed  to  behave  in  a  linear  manner,  the  material 
properties  of  sand  can  be  described  by  three  independent  constants:  the  material 
density  p,  the  shear  wave  speed  c?,  and  the  pressure  wave  speed  cP.  In  this  chapter, 
procedures  to  measure  these  quantities  as  a  function  of  depth  are  described,  and 
measurement  results  are  presented. 

The  measurement  of  soil  properties  has  been  treated  extensively  in  the  literature 
[81]  -  [83].  The  signal  processing  techniques  applied  in  this  chapter  are  adapted  from 
Oppenheim  and  Schafer  [84]  and  Smith  et  al.  [62], 
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9.1  Measuring  the  Water  Content  in  the  Ground 

Before  a  measurement,  the  sand  in  the  laboratory  tank  is  usually  uniformly  wetted 
and  packed.  This  is  primarily  done  to  minimize  the  loss  effects  at  the  surface  and  to 
improve  the  lateral  uniformity  of  the  material  properties  in  the  tank.  A  water  table 
is  maintained  within  the  tank  to  approximate  realistic  conditions.  Consequently,  the 
water  content  within  the  sand  is  largely  inhomogeneous  with  depth. 

Changes  in  the  water  content  with  depth  might  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
wave  propagation  in  the  ground.  If  the  water  in  the  ground  is  assumed  to  primarily 
fill  in  the  voids  of  the  sand  matrix  (which  is  constituted  by  the  grains  of  the  sand), 
the  water  content  will  not  influence  the  mass  of  the  sand  per  volume,  but  it  will 
affect  the  overall  mass  per  volume,  thus  changing  the  material  density  in  the  ground. 
Additionally,  the  water  content  in  the  ground  will  affect  the  cohesion  between  the 
grains  of  the  sand.  A  change  in  the  cohesion  will  primarily  influence  the  wave  speeds 
in  the  ground,  because  an  increase  in  the  cohesion  is  synonymous  with  an  increase  in 
the  stiffness. 

To  measure  the  water  content  within  the  sand,  an  easy  and  straightforward 
procedure  has  been  applied.  Various  samples  of  the  sand  were  taken  at  a  range  of 
depths.  The  samples  were  weighed  using  a  conventional  scale  accurate  to  0.01  g  and 
then  dried  to  remove  the  water.  A  conventional  oven  at  400  degrees  Fahrenheit  was 
used  to  dry  the  samples,  baking  the  samples  for  about  twelve  hours.  The  samples 
were  finally  weighed  again.  The  weight  difference  between  the  initial  sample  and 
the  dry  sample  represents  the  water  content.  Table  9.1  lists  the  results  of  the  water 
content  measurement,  and  Fig.  9.1  shows  the  water  content  in  percent  of  the  mass  of 
sand  as  a  function  of  depth.  The  water  content  was  calculated  as 

I  F,  -  IF, 

Water  Content  [%  mass]  =  — — - -  100,  (9.1) 

IT  2 

where  W\  indicates  the  weight  of  the  sample  before  drying,  and  W2  is  the  weight  after 
drying.  In  Eq.  (9.1),  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  pressure  within  the  sand  were 
neglected.  Note  that  the  water  table  has  been  found  to  lie  at  a  depth  of  about  52  cm. 
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Figure  9.1:  Water  content  (mass  percent)  as  a  function  of  depth. 

In  the  water  table,  the  mass  of  the  water  per  volume  is  about  22  %  of  the  mass  of 
sand  per  volume. 

As  stated  above,  if  the  water  fills  in  the  matrix  of  the  sand,  the  mass  of  the  sand 
per  volume  will  be  constant,  but  the  overall  mass  per  volume  will  change  due  to  the 
additional  mass  of  the  water.  The  change  in  the  material  density  is  then 

Water  Content  [%  mass] 

P  =  Psand  4  Psand-  (9-2) 

The  density  of  dry  sand  is  assumed  to  be  psand  =  1400  kg/m3.  The  resulting  material 
density  as  a  function  of  depth  is  graphed  in  Fig.  9.2. 

The  depth  dependence  of  the  material  density  might  have  an  effect  on  the  other 
material  properties.  For  example,  if  the  stiffness  in  the  ground  is  assumed  to  be 
constant,  an  increase  in  the  material  density  will  cause  a  decrease  in  the  wave  speeds. 
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Table  9.1:  Measurement  of  the  water  content  as  a  function  of  depth. 


Depth 

[cm] 

TT'i 

[g] 

w2 

[g] 

Water  Content 
[%  mass] 

0 

127.10 

125.31 

1.44 

2 

140.93 

138.09 

2.06 

4 

167.66 

163.62 

2.46 

7 

164.60 

160.40 

2.61 

10 

148.85 

143.50 

3.70 

13 

164.04 

156.16 

4.90 

16 

151.87 

144.25 

5.15 

19 

155.18 

146.65 

5.61 

22 

191.96 

179.75 

6.48 

25 

142.04 

132.33 

6.99 

28 

156.24 

144.64 

7.60 

31 

166.07 

151.03 

9.23 

34 

162.36 

145.65 

10.50 

37 

228.01 

199.95 

12.51 

40 

228.92 

196.19 

14.50 

43 

196.63 

166.33 

15.64 

46 

234.54 

195.04 

17.12 

49 

233.81 

190.35 

18.85 

52 

203.94 

163.34 

20.25 

55 

153.06 

119.96 

22.08 
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Figure  9.2:  Material  density  as  a  function  of  depth. 
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9.2  Measuring  the  Wave  Speeds  in  the  Ground 


Figure  9.3:  Pressure  wave  speed  and  shear  wave  speed  as  a  function  of  depth, 
if  the  stiffness  in  the  ground  is  assumed  to  be  constant  and  the 
density  changes  as  in  Fig.  9.2. 

This  is  depicted  in  Fig.  9.3.  Here,  the  pressure  wave  speed  and  the  shear  wave  speed 
in  dry  soil  have  been  assumed  to  be  220  m/s  and  140  m/s,  respectively.  Due  to  the 
increase  of  the  material  density  with  depth,  the  wave  speeds  decrease  to  values  of 
about  202  m/s  and  128  m/s.  A  qualitatively  similar  behavior  of  the  wave  speeds  as 
a  function  of  the  water  content  in  the  soil  has  also  been  observed  by  Bachrach  and 
Nur  [83]. 

9.2  Measuring  the  Wave  Speeds  in  the  Ground 

To  measure  the  elastic  wave  fields  in  the  ground,  a  vertical  array  of  accelerometers 
is  buried  in  the  ground.  With  the  accelerometers,  the  arrival  times  of  the  waves  as 
a  function  of  depth  are  estimated.  From  the  arrival  times,  the  wave  speeds  of  the 
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different  wave  types  can  be  determined. 

9.2.1  Experimental  Set-Up 

Fig.  9.4  gives  a  schematic  overview  of  the  measurement  setup.  The  elastic  waves 
are  excited  by  a  transducer  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  vertical  array  of 
accelerometers  is  buried  in  the  ground.  Ten  bi-axial  accelerometer  pairs  measuring 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  particle  acceleration  are  used,  thus  providing  20  signals. 
The  shallowest  accelerometer  pair  is  placed  at  a  depth  of  5  cm,  the  deepest  at  50  cm, 
and  the  spacing  between  the  accelerometer  pairs  is  5  cm.  The  accelerometers  are 
powered  by  a  power  supply  decoupling  unit  supplying  a  DC  voltage  of  27  Volts.  The 
20  measured  signals  are  amplified  by  a  preamplifier  with  a  constant  gain  of  320  and 
fed  into  a  computer  through  a  data  acquisition  card. 

The  accelerometers  (manufactured  by  Vibra-Metrics,  Model  9002  A)  are 
coated  to  improve  their  water  resistance  and  enclosed  in  syntactic  foam,  making 
the  accelerometers  neutrally  buoyant  in  water.  Two  accelerometers  were  orthogo¬ 
nally  mounted  on  a  piece  of  plexiglas,  raising  the  material  density  of  the  formation 
to  roughly  the  density  of  sand  (~  1400  kg/m3). 

The  drive  signal  fed  to  the  transducer  is  a  frequency  modulated  chirp  with  a 
length  of  8  s  and  has  a  frequency  range  from  30  Hz  to  2  kHz.  Because  the  response 
to  the  chirp  is  rather  complicated  to  interpret,  the  measured  signal  is  processed.  For 
each  channel,  the  transfer  function  is  determined  and  convolved  with  a  differentiated 
Gaussian  pulse. 

Fig.  9.5  illustrates  the  signal  processing.  A  chirp  is  supplied  to  the  transducer 
( Drive  Signal ,  top  right).  Ten  accelerometer  pairs  measure  the  acceleration  in  the 
ground,  providing  20  signals  ( Accelerometer  Signal ,  top  left).  The  accelerometer 
signal  and  the  drive  signal  are  Fourier  transformed.  By  dividing  the  Fourier  transform 
of  the  accelerometer  signal  by  the  Fourier  transform  of  the  drive  signal,  the  transfer 
function  for  each  channel  is  obtained  ( Transfer  Function ,  third  from  top  on  the  left). 
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(a) 

Electrodynamic 

Transducer 


Drive  Signal 

(Chirp,  ~  8  s,  30  Hz  ..  2  kHz) 

(b) 


Figure  9.4:  Set-up  for  accelerometer  measurements,  (a)  Transducer  and  ac 
celerometer  array;  (b)  measurement  set-up. 


9.2  Measuring  the  Wave  Speeds  in  the  Ground 


The  transfer  function  is  multiplied  by  the  Fourier  transform  of  a  Reference  Signal 
(differentiated  Gaussian  pulse,  bottom  right)  and  inverse-Fourier  transformed.  In 
this  way,  the  signal  due  to  the  reference  signal  is  obtained,  i.  e.,  the  signal  that  would 
have  been  measured  if  the  reference  signal  had  been  fed  to  the  transducer  instead  of 
the  chirp. 

9.2.2  Measurement  Procedure 

Fig.  9.6  schematically  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  transducer  and  the  accelerome¬ 
ters  in  the  laboratory  tank.  The  accelerometer  measurements  were  repeated  numer¬ 
ous  times.  The  accelerometers  were  first  buried  by  digging  a  large  hole  (  ~  50  cm 
in  diameter)  using  a  conventional  shovel.  The  hole  was  refilled  and  repacked,  as  the 
accelerometers  were  positioned  in  the  ground.  The  measured  results  were  noisy,  and 
reflections  occurred  which  could  be  attributed  primarily  to  the  disturbance  of  the  sand 
due  to  the  hole  that  was  dug  in  the  process  of  burying  the  accelerometers.  To  improve 
the  measurements,  the  accelerometers  were  removed  from  the  hole,  and  the  soil  in  the 
entire  sand  box  was  repacked  by  using  a  commercial  packing  machine  (Vibco  plate 
compactor).  According  to  its  specifications,  the  packing  machine  packs  the  sand  well 
down  to  a  depth  of  about  30  cm.  The  accelerometers  were  then  buried  by  drilling 
a  bore-hole-like  cylindrical  hole  with  a  diameter  of  about  5  cm.  The  accelerometers 
were  carefully  aligned  in  the  hole  and  regularly  spaced  at  depths  between  5  cm  and 
50  cm.  The  water  table  was  measured  to  be  at  about  52  cm,  and  thus  the  deepest 
accelerometer  was  placed  just  above  the  water  table.  The  particle  acceleration  in 
the  ground  was  measured  for  various  transducer  positions  with  respect  to  the  burial 
hole.  The  transducer  was  placed  at  distances  of  0.5  m,  1  m  and  1.5  m  from  the 
location  of  the  accelerometers  and  was  displaced  in  two  directions  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  local  inhomogeneities  in  the  sand.  The  measurements  were  repeated  sev¬ 
eral  times,  studying  various  conditions.  The  measurements  were  performed  directly 
after  burying  the  accelerometers  and  repeated  throughout  the  following  days,  for  a 
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Figure  9.5:  Signal  processing:  the  accelerometer  signal  is  Fourier  transformed, 
divided  by  the  Fourier  transform  of  the  drive  signal  (chirp),  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  reference  signal  (differentiated  Gaussian  pulse),  and 
then  inverse-Fourier  transformed. 
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wet  surface  as  well  as  for  a  dry  surface.  To  investigate  the  influence  of  the  burial 
hole,  the  accelerometers  were  removed  and  reburied  at  a  different  location,  and  the 
measurements  were  repeated. 

Before  burying  the  accelerometers,  the  accelerometers  were  calibrated.  The 
sensitivity  of  all  accelerometers  was  found  to  lie  within  ±10  %  of  the  mean  sensitivity. 
The  differences  in  the  accelerometer  response  were  adjusted  for  during  the  signal 
processing  of  the  measured  signals. 

Minimizing  the  disturbance  of  the  sand  by  burying  the  accelerometers  in  a  bore- 
hole-like  hole  clearly  improved  the  measurement  results,  eliminating  reflections  from 
local  inhomogeneities  due  to  the  accelerometer  burial.  The  measurements  with  the 
bore  hole  arrangement  were  found  to  be  largely  independent  of  the  time  that  had 
passed  after  the  burial  of  the  accelerometers,  of  the  state  of  the  surface  (dry  or  wet), 
and  of  the  burial  location  of  the  accelerometers.  No  reflections  from  the  water  table 
or  the  tank  walls  could  be  observed,  ft  is  believed  that  a  residual  content  of  air  is 
present  below  the  water  table,  causing  the  values  of  the  wave  speeds  above  and  below 
the  water  table  to  be  comparable  in  size  [83].  In  that  case,  the  reflections  from  the 
water  table  are  negligible.  The  reflections  from  the  tank  walls  are  believed  to  be 
largely  attenuated  by  the  lossy  sand. 

Various  complications  arose  during  the  measurements.  Several  accelerometers 
became  erratic  during  the  initial  measurements.  This  was  believed  to  be  due  to 
damages  in  the  sealed  cases  of  the  accelerometers,  allowing  water  to  seep  into  the  ac¬ 
celerometers.  To  improve  their  sealing,  the  accelerometers  were  coated  with  multiple 
layers  of  polyurethane  varnish.  With  the  coating,  the  accelerometers  were  buried  in 
the  ground  for  an  extended  period  of  time  without  a  noticeable  deterioration  in  their 
performance. 
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9.2.3  Results 

Using  the  accelerometer  array,  the  elastic  wave  fields  in  the  ground  are  measured 
as  a  function  of  depth.  Fig.  9.7  shows  the  wave  fields  as  a  function  of  depth  and 
time  for  a  lateral  distance  of  1.5  m  between  transducer  and  accelerometer  location. 
At  the  top,  the  vertical  and  horizontal  particle  acceleration  are  graphed  on  a  linear 
scale.  The  two  plots  below  show  the  field  components  on  a  logarithmic  scale  using  a 
dynamic  range  of  35  dB.  The  same  color  map  as  earlier  is  employed.  The  excitation 
is  a  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  with  a  center  frequency  of  450  Hz,  launched  by  the 
transducer  at  0  ms. 

Five  wave  fronts  are  distinguishable.  The  fastest  wave  front  (P)  is  the  pressure 
wave.  Due  to  the  spherical  shape  of  the  propagating  waves,  the  wave  front  recorded 
by  the  vertical  array  is  curved.  Note  that  at  the  surface  the  pressure  wave  arrives 
later  than  in  the  ground,  indicating  that  the  pressure  wave  speed  at  the  surface  is 
smaller  than  within  the  ground.  The  second  wave  front  (LS),  primarily  visible  in  the 
horizontal  field  component,  is  the  leaky  surface  wave.  The  leaky  surface  wave  appears 
as  a  straight  line  that  originates  at  the  surface.  The  third  wave  front  (S)  represents 
the  shear  wave  in  the  ground.  The  fourth  wave  (GS)  corresponds  to  the  guided  shear 
wave  and  is  strongest  close  to  the  surface.  The  slowest  wave  is  the  Rayleigh  surface 
wave  (R).  Note  that  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave  at  a  depth  of  5  cm  (i.  e.,  the  top  line  in 
Fig.  9.7)  has  a  prograde  particle  motion,  indicated  by  the  vertical  component  leading 
the  horizontal  component  in  phase,  rather  than  a  retrograde  motion  as  was  found 
earlier  for  a  Rayleigh  wave  at  the  surface.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  shallowest 
accelerometer  is  placed  at  a  depth  of  5  cm  and  not  at  the  surface.  As  it  was  shown 
previously  in  Fig.  6.2,  the  particle  motion  of  the  Rayleigh  wave  reverses  its  direction 
at  a  depth  of  about  0.2  times  the  wavelength  of  the  Rayleigh  wave.  At  a  frequency  of 
450  Hz,  this  equals  roughly  3  cm.  Thus,  at  a  depth  of  5  cm  the  Rayleigh  wave  indeed 
describes  a  prograde  particle  motion,  and  the  measured  results  are  in  agreement  with 
the  theoretical  prediction. 
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Figure  9.7:  Horizontal  and  vertical  particle  acceleration  as  a  function  of  time 
and  depth;  accelerometer  measurements.  The  distance  from  trans¬ 
ducer  to  accelerometers  is  1.5  m.  P:  pressure  wave,  LS:  leaky  surface 
wave,  S:  shear  wave,  GS:  guided  shear  wave,  R:  Rayleigh  wave. 
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From  Fig.  9.7,  the  arrival  times  of  the  separate  wave  fronts  can  be  estimated 
as  a  function  of  depth.  Table  9.2  lists  the  arrival  times  for  all  wave  types  and  the 
corresponding  wave  speeds  derived  from  the  arrival  times.  The  wave  speeds  are 
estimated  by  assuming  a  direct  propagation  path,  thus  neglecting  the  refraction  of 
the  waves  due  to  the  inhomogeneous  material  properties: 


c 


VD2  +  d2 

^arrival 


(9.3) 


where  D  is  the  lateral  distance  from  the  transducer  to  the  accelerometers,  and  d  is  the 
burial  depth  of  the  accelerometers.  From  Table  9.2,  the  wave  speeds  of  the  shear  wave 


Table  9.2:  Measured  arrival  times  and  wave  speeds:  pressure  wave  front. 
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and  the  pressure  wave  as  a  function  of  depth  can  be  deducted  in  an  approximate  sense. 
The  pressure  wave  speed  appears  to  be  slightly  smaller  at  the  surface  (~  205  m/s  at 
a  depth  of  5  cm)  than  within  the  ground  (~  215  m/s).  The  shear  wave  speed  in 
the  ground  is  roughly  140  m/s.  The  guided  shear  wave  propagates  at  a  speed  of 
about  110  m/s,  and  the  Rayleigh  wave  has  a  speed  of  about  70  m/s.  The  speeds  of 
shear  wave,  guided  shear  wave  and  Rayleigh  wave  give  indications  about  the  shear 
wave  speed  variation  in  the  ground.  From  the  speed  of  the  Rayleigh  wave  it  can  be 
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concluded  that  a  layer  with  a  rather  slow  shear  wave  speed  exists  close  to  the  surface. 
Assuming  that  the  Rayleigh  wave  speed  equals  about  0.9  times  the  shear  wave  speed 
at  the  surface,  the  shear  wave  speed  of  the  surface  layer  can  be  estimated  to  be  about 
80  m/s.  The  shear  wave  front  indicates  that  the  shear  wave  speed  beyond  the  surface 
layer  is  about  140  m/s.  The  guided  shear  wave  propagates  primarily  in  the  region 
beyond  the  surface  layer.  The  guided  shear  wave  arises  due  to  the  rapid  change  in  the 
shear  wave  speed  in  the  transition  zone  between  surface  layer  and  the  deeper  medium. 
Because  of  the  change  in  the  shear  wave  speed,  the  guided  shear  wave  is  refracted 
towards  the  surface,  is  reflected  by  the  surface,  refracted  back  towards  the  surface 
and  so  forth.  Due  to  the  refraction,  the  path  of  the  guided  shear  wave  is  curved,  and 
the  wave  speed  of  the  guided  shear  wave  along  the  surface  is  smaller  than  the  shear 
wave  speed  within  the  ground. 

From  the  wave  speeds  within  the  ground,  an  approximate  wave  speed  profile  has 
been  derived.  This  approximate  profile  was  subsequently  refined  by  trying  to  match 
numerical  data  to  the  measured  results  and  by  repeatedly  tweaking  the  depth  profile 
of  the  wave  speeds  within  the  numerical  model.  The  estimated  depth  profile  that 
yielded  best  agreement  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.8. 

The  depth  profile  shown  in  Fig.  9.8  is  a  crude  approximation  to  to  the  actual 
depth  variation  of  the  material  properties  in  the  ground.  To  obtain  a  more  accurate 
representation  of  the  depth  variation,  more  sophisticated  techniques,  such  as  numer¬ 
ical  inversion  algorithms,  must  be  employed,  which  are,  however,  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  work. 

Fig.  9.9  shows  the  wave  fields  as  computed  with  the  numerical  model.  The  par¬ 
ticle  displacement  is  plotted  on  a  linear  scale  for  a  transducer-accelerometer  distance 
of  1.5  m.  The  arrival  times  and  the  curvature  of  the  separate  wave  fronts  agree  fairly 
well  with  the  experimental  results  (see  Fig.  9.7).  The  measurements  revealed  that 
at  a  depth  of  5  cm  the  Rayleigh  wave  describes  a  prograde  particle  motion.  The 
numerical  results  predict  the  same.  At  the  surface  (top  line),  the  particle  motion  for 
the  Rayleigh  wave  is  retrograde.  At  a  depth  of  5  cm,  the  horizontal  motion  reverses 
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Figure  9.8:  Pressure  wave  speed  and  shear  wave  speed  as  a  function  of  depth. 
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Time  [ms] 

Figure  9.9:  Horizontal  and  vertical  particle  acceleration  as  a  function  of  time 
and  depth;  numerical  simulation.  The  distance  from  transducer  to 
accelerometers  is  1.5  m.  P:  pressure  wave,  LS:  leaky  surface  wave, 

S:  shear  wave,  GS:  shear  wave,  R:  Rayleigh  wave. 

its  sign,  and  thus  the  particle  motion  becomes  prograde. 

In  Fig.  9.10,  the  wave  fields  in  the  ground  as  computed  with  the  numerical  model 
are  shown  and  compared  to  the  measured  results  for  three  transducer-accelerometer 
distances  (0.5  m,  1  m,  1.5  m  from  top  to  bottom).  The  dynamic  range  is  35  dB 
for  the  experimental  results  (left  column)  and  50  dB  for  the  numerical  results  (right 
column).  Note  that  the  measured  results  show  the  particle  acceleration,  whereas  the 
numerical  results  show  the  particle  displacement.  The  same  qualitative  behavior  is 
observed  for  the  experimental  and  the  numerical  results.  The  separate  wave  fronts 
have  roughly  the  same  shapes  and  the  same  wave  speeds.  Differences  can  mainly  be 
observed  for  the  leaky  surface  wave  and  the  Rayleigh  wave.  The  leaky  surface  wave  is 
seen  to  be  much  weaker  in  the  numerical  results.  The  Rayleigh  wave,  in  the  measured 
results,  reaches  deeper  into  the  ground  than  predicted  by  the  numerical  simulation. 
Furthermore,  the  horizontal  component  for  the  Rayleigh  wave  is  significantly  weaker 
in  the  measurement  than  in  the  numerical  simulation. 
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Figure  9.10:  Horizontal  and  vertical  particle  acceleration  as  a  function  of  time 
and  depth;  for  three  transducer  distances:  0.5  m,  1  m,  1.5  m;  left: 
accelerometer  measurements,  right:  numerical  simulation. 
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Frequency- Time  Decomposition 

The  depth  profiles  for  the  material  properties  represent  an  approximation  to  the 
actual  depth  profile  in  the  soil.  The  measured  and  computed  results  agree  remarkably 
well,  considering  the  uncertainties  that  still  remain  in  the  description  of  the  material 
properties  in  the  ground.  For  example,  the  material  properties  have  been  assumed 
to  be  laterally  invariant,  which  certainly  is  not  true  in  the  actual  soil.  Furthermore, 
sand  exhibits  a  strongly  non-linear  behavior,  especially  close  to  the  surface.  These 
non-linearities  have  been  completely  neglected  in  the  numerical  model  and  in  the 
description  of  the  material  properties. 

To  identify  and  analyze  the  differences  between  experimental  and  numerical 
results  in  more  detail,  a  frequency-time  decomposition  is  applied.  In  this  frequency- 
time  decomposition,  the  particle  motion  at  one  point  (1.5  m  from  the  transducer, 
5  cm  beneath  the  surface,  i.  e.,  at  the  location  of  the  shallowest  accelerometer)  is 
decomposed  in  its  frequency  components.  For  this,  rather  than  convolving  the  transfer 
function  with  a  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse,  the  transfer  function  is  convolved  with  a 
Gaussian  pulse  shifted  in  frequency.  The  resulting  signal  represents  the  portion  of  the 
measured  signal  that  is  excited  within  the  frequency  band  described  by  the  Gaussian 
pulse.  The  shifted  pulse  can  be  expressed  simply  as  a  Gaussian  pulse  modulated  by 
a  carrier  frequency: 

Reference  Signal  =  e  '°-5l2;:m'T2  .  cos(27r fct),  (9.4) 

where  BW  represents  the  bandwidth  of  the  pulse  and  fc  is  the  carrier  frequency.  If, 
for  example,  the  transfer  function  is  convolved  with  a  pulse  having  a  bandwidth  of 
100  Hz  and  a  carrier  frequency  of  800  Hz,  then  the  signal  excited  in  a  100  Hz  band 
around  a  frequency  of  800  Hz  is  obtained  as  a  function  of  time. 

Fig.  9.11  illustrates  schematically  the  frequency-time  decomposition.  For  the 
frequency-time  decomposition,  the  frequency  components  between  50  Hz  and  1.5  kHz 
are  determined  in  50  Hz  increments.  A  Gaussian  pulse  with  a  bandwidth  of  100  Hz 
is  applied.  The  frequency-time  decomposition  as  described  here  is  similar  to  the 
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more  commonly  used  decomposition  by  windowing  along  the  time-axis  and  applying 
a  Fourier  transform  to  the  windowed  signal  to  obtain  the  frequency  content  within 
the  time  window  [68,  84], 

Fig.  9.12  shows  the  particle  motion  at  a  depth  of  5  cm  as  a  function  of  time 
and  frequency  for  the  measured  and  the  computed  results.  The  time-frequency  de¬ 
composition  as  described  above  is  applied.  The  distance  from  the  transducer  to  the 
observation  point  is  1.5  m.  The  experimental  results  are  plotted  on  a  35-dB  scale, 
whereas  the  numerical  results  are  plotted  on  a  50-dB  scale.  The  horizontal  axis 
indicates  the  time,  the  vertical  axis  shows  frequency. 

In  the  frequency-time  decomposition  plots,  specific  areas  in  the  time-frequency 
plane  can  be  attributed  to  specific  wave  types.  The  wave  types  are  distinguished 
mainly  by  their  arrival  time  and  their  frequency  content.  The  fastest  wave  in  Fig.  9.12 
describes  the  pressure  wave  (P).  Both  in  the  measured  and  the  numerical  data  the 
main  frequency  content  of  the  pressure  wave  lies  above  1  kHz.  The  second  wave 
is  the  leaky  surface  wave  (LS).  The  leaky  surface  wave  has  a  much  lower  frequency 
content  (below  0.5  kHz).  Note  that  the  leaky  wave  is  much  weaker  in  the  numerical 
data.  The  shear  wave  (S)  lies  between  0.5  kHz  and  1  kHz  for  the  experimental 
results,  but  seems  to  extend  to  higher  frequencies  for  the  numerical  data.  The  guided 
shear  wave  (GS),  slower  than  the  shear  wave,  is  strongest  in  the  range  above  1  kHz. 
The  Rayleigh  surface  wave  (R),  finally,  has  a  frequency  content  below  1  kHz  in  the 
measurements,  but  extends  to  higher  frequencies  in  the  numerical  results.  Overall,  in 
the  experimental  data  the  low  frequency  components  appear  to  be  stronger,  whereas  in 
the  numerical  data  the  high  frequency  components  are  enhanced.  The  differences  are 
especially  striking  for  the  Rayleigh  wave  and  the  leaky  surface  wave.  The  differences 
between  numerical  and  experimental  data  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  representation 
of  the  depth  variation  in  the  numerical  model  being  especially  inaccurate  close  to  the 
surface  and  to  non-linear  effects  occurring  in  the  sand.  The  non-linear  effects  in 
the  sand  primarily  dampen  the  high  frequency  components.  The  non-linearities  are 
believed  to  be  strongest  at  the  surface,  thus  affecting  most  the  Rayleigh  surface  wave 
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Figure  9.11:  Frequency-time  decomposition.  The  transfer  function  is  convolved 
with  a  Gaussian  pulse  shifted  in  frequency,  and  thus  the  signal 
excited  in  a  limited  frequency  band  is  determined. 
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Figure  9.12:  Frequency-time  decomposition;  particle  motion  1.5  m  from  source, 
at  a  depth  of  5  cm.  Top:  horizontal  component;  bottom:  vertical 
component.  Left:  measurement  (acceleration);  right:  numerical 
simulation  (displacement). 

and  the  leaky  surface  wave. 

The  difference  in  the  frequency  content  is  illustrated  by  the  transfer  functions 
of  the  experimental  and  the  numerical  signals.  Fig.  9.13  shows  the  magnitude  of  the 
transfer  functions  for  both  the  horizontal  component  and  the  vertical  component  as 
measured  and  as  computed  for  the  observation  point  5  cm  beneath  the  surface.  The 
frequency  content  of  the  measured  data  seems  to  be  strongest  below  1  kHz.  For  the 
numerical  data,  however,  the  frequency  content  grows  towards  higher  frequencies. 

In  the  measurements  the  particle  acceleration  in  the  ground  is  determined, 
whereas  in  the  numerical  model  the  particle  displacement  is  computed.  In  general, 
the  particle  displacement  and  the  particle  acceleration  will  exhibit  a  similar  behavior 
when  comparing  the  arrival  times  and  the  curvature  of  the  wave  fronts.  Substantial 
differences  arise,  however,  if  the  frequency  content  is  analyzed.  The  acceleration  is  the 
second  time  derivative  of  the  displacement.  Thus,  when  computing  the  particle  ac- 
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Figure  9.13:  Transfer  functions  for  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  field  compo¬ 
nent;  distance  to  source  is  1.5  m,  at  a  depth  of  5  cm.  Left:  measure¬ 
ment  (acceleration),  right:  numerical  simulation  (displacement). 

celeration  from  the  displacement,  the  higher  frequency  components  will  be  enhanced 
in  the  particle  acceleration.  Throughout  this  section,  the  measured  acceleration  is 
compared  to  the  numerical  displacement,  because  primarily  the  arrival  times  of  the 
wave  fronts  are  to  be  analyzed  to  derive  information  about  the  wave  speeds  in  the 
ground.  However,  Figs.  (9.12)  and  (9.13)  can  be  interpreted  purely  in  a  qualitative 
sense,  because  the  frequency  content  of  the  experimentally  measured  acceleration  and 
the  numerically  determined  displacement  are  compared.  If  the  particle  accelerations 
were  compared,  however,  the  high  frequency  components  would  be  strongly  enhanced 
in  the  numerical  data  and  a  meaningful  interpretation  of  the  results  would  hardly  be 
feasible. 
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9.3  Measurements  of  the  Mine- Wave  Interaction 

In  Chapter  7,  numerical  results  describing  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  buried 
land  mines  are  compared  to  experimental  measurements.  These  measurements  have 
been  performed  by  Gregg  D.  Larson,  James  S.  Martin,  and  Wavmond  R.  Scott  at 
the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  [14,  12].  Fig.  9.14  illustrates  the  measurement 
procedure.  A  transducer  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  transducer  is 
driven  with  a  chirp  having  a  uniform  frequency  spectrum  from  30  Hz  to  2  kHz.  A 
radar  is  mounted  above  the  surface  and  measures  the  displacement  of  the  surface. 
The  radar  is  highly  optimized  and  has  been  developed  specifically  for  this  purpose.  A 
stepwise  procedure  is  employed  to  measure  the  interaction  of  the  elastic  waves  with 
the  buried  mine.  The  transducer  excites  the  elastic  waves,  and  the  radar  records 
the  displacement  at  one  point  on  the  surface.  The  radar  is  then  moved,  the  waves 
are  launched  again,  and  the  signal  at  the  next  point  is  recorded.  In  this  way,  the 
radar  scans  the  surface,  successively  measuring  the  displacement  along  a  line  on  the 
surface.  The  recorded  signal  is  processed  as  described  in  Fig.  9.5  for  the  accelerometer 
measurements,  and  the  waterfall  graphs  presented  in  Chapter  7  are  obtained. 
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Figure  9.14:  Schematic  drawing  of  the  radar  measurement. 


CHAPTER  10 


Summary  and  Conclusions 


This  dissertation  describes  various  aspects  of  elastic  wave  motion  in  solid  media  and 
explains  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with  buried  land  mines.  In  this  work,  results 
of  numerical,  theoretical  and  experimental  studies  are  presented,  providing  a  compre¬ 
hensive  description  of  the  fundamental  functionality  of  a  land  mine  detection  system 
using  elastic  waves. 

This  text  can  be  divided  into  two  parts.  Chapters  2-6  describe  a  numerical 
model,  its  theoretical  background  and  its  implementation.  Chapters  7-9  depict  the 
application  of  the  numerical  model. 

To  compute  the  elastic  wave  motion  in  the  ground,  a  numerical  model  has  been 
developed  and  implemented  in  two  and  three  dimensions.  The  model  uses  the  finite- 
difference  time-domain  modeling  scheme  and  is  implemented  to  run  on  a  parallel 
computer  with  multiple  processors.  In  the  model,  the  ground  is  assumed  to  be  an  in¬ 
finite,  isotropic,  lossless,  heterogeneous  half  space.  The  air-ground  interface  is  approx¬ 
imated  by  a  stress-free  boundary  condition,  and  a  perfectly  matched  layer  absorbing- 
boundary  is  implemented  at  the  outer  faces  of  the  numerical  grid. 

In  general,  the  numerical  finite-difference  algorithm  will  be  stable,  if  the  Courant 
condition  (which  links  the  time  increment  to  the  spacing  between  the  nodes  of  the 
discrete  grid)  is  satisfied.  During  the  development  of  the  numerical  model,  however,  it 
was  observed  that  a  more  restrictive  stability  condition  arises  at  the  interface  between 
two  different  media.  An  analysis  of  the  stability  of  the  finite-difference  algorithm  at  a 
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material  interface  is  presented,  and  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  the  Courant  condition 
will  always  be  a  sufficient  condition  for  stability,  if  the  material  properties  for  the  field 
components  on  the  interface  in  the  discrete  numerical  grid  are  averaged  properly.  The 
averaging  procedure  is  derived,  and  its  implementation  is  presented. 

While  investigating  the  elastic  wave  motion  that  is  excited  by  a  source  on  the 
surface  of  an  isotropic,  homogeneous  medium,  two  distinct  surface  waves  have  been 
observed:  the  well-known  Rayleigh  surface  wave  and  a  leaky  surface  wave.  Both 
surface  waves  are  solutions  to  the  governing  partial-differential  equations  and  arise 
from  the  roots  of  the  Rayleigh  equation.  The  Rayleigh  surface  wave  and  the  leaky 
surface  wave  have  distinct  characteristics.  The  Rayleigh  wave  always  exists,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  properties  of  the  medium.  It  is  slower  than  both  the  pressure  and  the 
shear  wave  in  the  medium.  It  propagates  along  the  surface  and  decays  exponentially 
into  the  ground.  On  the  surface,  it  induces  a  retrograde  particle  motion.  The  leaky 
surface  wave,  on  the  other  hand,  exists  only  for  materials  with  a  high  Poisson  ratio 
(v  >  0.263).  Along  the  surface,  it  propagates  with  a  wave  speed  smaller  than  the 
pressure  wave,  but  larger  than  the  shear  wave  and,  therefore,  couples  into  a  plane 
shear  wave  in  the  ground.  Due  to  the  coupling,  the  leaky  surface  wave  decays  in  its 
propagation  direction.  On  the  surface,  it  causes  a  prograde  particle  motion. 

The  numerical  model  is  used  to  investigate  the  interaction  of  elastic  waves  with 
buried  land  mines.  As  a  first  approach,  the  mines  are  approximated  in  the  numerical 
model  by  fairly  simple  models,  neglecting  the  structural  details  and  the  complexity 
of  actual  mines.  Various  results  are  presented  illustrating  the  mine-wave  interaction 
for  both  anti-personnel  and  anti-tank  mines.  In  general,  when  elastic  waves  impinge 
on  a  buried  mine,  resonant  oscillations  are  excited  at  the  mine  location.  Oscillations 
similar  in  size  and  shape  are  observed  both  in  numerical  results  and  in  experimental 
measurements.  The  resonant  oscillations  enhance  the  response  of  the  buried  mine 
and,  in  that  way,  clearly  distinguish  it  from  surrounding  clutter  objects. 

The  resonant  oscillations,  in  general,  will  depend  on  the  type  of  mine,  on  the 
properties  of  the  soil,  and  on  the  burial  depth  of  the  mine.  To  explore  the  resonant 
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oscillations  in  more  detail,  a  refined  mine  model  has  been  developed  emulating  a  TS-50 
anti-personnel  mine.  The  new  mine  model  includes  the  details  of  the  actual  mine  and, 
thus,  models  its  resonant  behavior  more  accurately.  With  the  detailed  mine  model  a 
parametric  study  is  conducted  in  which  the  response  of  the  mine  is  investigated  as  a 
function  of  the  burial  depth  and  the  stiffness  of  the  ground.  If  a  shear  wave  impinges 
on  a  buried  mine,  two  resonant  modes  (in  the  range  up  to  2.1  kHz)  are  excited  at 
the  mine  location.  The  resonant  modes  are  primarily  due  to  the  flexural  motion  of 
the  soil  layer  above  the  buried  mine.  In  essence,  it  is  concluded  that  the  resonant 
frequencies  of  the  modes  will  increase  with  the  stiffness  of  the  soil  and  decrease  with 
the  burial  depth  of  the  mine,  whereas  the  quality  factor  of  the  resonance  will  decrease 
with  both  stiffness  and  burial  depth. 

To  study  the  wave  propagation  in  the  ground,  the  wave  fields  have  been  measured 
experimentally.  For  this,  a  vertical  array  of  accelerometers  has  been  buried.  With  the 
accelerometers,  the  wave  fields  underground  are  determined  as  a  function  of  depth, 
and  conclusions  are  drawn  about  the  depth  variation  of  the  soil  properties. 

The  numerical  model  as  presented  in  this  work  represents  a  compromise  in  ac¬ 
curacy  and  complexity.  Considering  the  uncertainties  in  the  material  properties  of 
the  ground  and  the  assumptions  and  simplifications  that  have  been  made  for  the  nu¬ 
merical  model,  the  agreement  of  the  numerical  and  the  experimental  results  that  are 
presented  throughout  this  text  is  remarkably  good.  Various  paths  can  be  followed  to 
improve  the  agreement  in  future  models.  In  the  numerical  model,  the  depth  variation 
of  the  material  properties  is  approximated  by  a  fairly  crude  profile,  and  thorough 
measurements  are  necessary  to  obtain  a  better  picture  of  the  variation  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  properties  in  the  ground.  Furthermore,  the  numerical  model  as  presented  in 
this  work  does  not  incorporate  any  loss  or  non-linear  effects  in  the  soil.  Especially 
the  non-linear  behavior  of  the  soil  has  a  significant  impact  on  the  elastic  wave  prop¬ 
agation  in  the  ground.  However,  the  implementation  of  the  non-linearities  will  cause 
a  substantial  increase  in  algorithmic  complexity.  Moreover,  the  non-linear  behavior 
of  the  soil  has  not  yet  been  fully  characterized  and  will  differ  between  different  soil 
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types,  making  the  implementation  of  the  non-linearities  almost  infeasible. 

Parts  of  this  work  have  been  presented  at  conferences  and  meetings  [8],  [9],  [78], 
[85]  -  [92]  and  have  been  published  in  or  have  been  submitted  for  publication  to 
various  scientific  journals  [93]  -  [96]. 
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APPENDIX  A 


3-D  FDTD  Equations 


To  implement  the  perfectly  matched  layer  according  to  Chew  and  Liu  [55],  the  field 
variables  have  to  be  split.  For  each  particle  velocity  component,  three  split  field 
quantities  arise,  which  correspond  to  the  spatial  derivatives  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
Eq.  (4.11)  -  Eq.  (4.13).  The  stress  components  are  split  in  a  similar  way.  For  each  of 
the  longitudinal  stress  components,  rxx ,  ryy  and  rzz,  three  spatial  derivatives  appear 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  Eq.  (4.14)  -  Eq.  (4.16).  Some  of  the  derivative  terms  are 
equal  for  all  longitudinal  stresses  and,  thus,  their  split  field  components  are  also  equal. 
For  example,  rxx.y  =  A^-  =  rzz.y.  Consequently,  only  six  split  field  components  are 
introduced  for  the  three  longitudinal  stresses.  The  equations  for  the  shear  stresses 
(Eq.  (4.17)  -  (4.19))  have  only  two  derivatives  each  on  the  right  side.  Thus,  two  split 
components  for  each  shear  stress  component  arise.  Altogether,  a  set  of  21  equations 
with  9  combining  relations  have  to  be  solved  for  the  21  split  field  components  and 
the  9  original  field  components. 

In  the  following,  the  position  of  the  grid  cell  in  x ,  y ,  z  is  labeled  with  t.  j,  k  and 
the  time  step  is  labeled  with  /.  For  example,  Vx+0'b\iy,k  is  the  rc-component  of  the 
numerical  particle  velocity  at  the  ( i,j ,  A;)-tli  cell  at  the  time  (l  +  0.5)  •  At.  The  split 
finite-difference  equations  for  the  (i,j,k)~ th  cell  are  then: 


t  'I+0.5 1  _  t /i— o.5 1  2  At.Qx 

\ij,k  -  i.j.k  2  ,  A/O.  ;  ... 


(A.l) 
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2A  t 


p\i0,kAx{2  A  AtAlx  i'jje) 


(Txx\i,j,k  I.cxi  I 


yl+ 0-5 


■r-y 


i,j,k 


i- 0.5 1  ^  ij,k 


I  i,j,k 


*,y 


2  +  a  tn 


(A.2) 


2At 


p\i,j,kAy{2  A  A tVty  ij,k) 


(TXy\i,j,k  Txy\i,j-l,k) 


yl+ 0-5 


i,j,k 


l- 0.5 1  ~  Atflz  ijji 


^  x4 


2  A  AtfiA; 


(A.3) 


2A  t 


p\i,j,kAz{2  A  A t£lz  i,j,k) 


(^xz\ij,k  Txz\i,j,k-l) 


T/i+0.5 
vy,x  *v/A 


=  V. 


I- 0.5 1  -  AtQ%  iyjyk 


y,x  I  AA 


2  +  A  tQ 


x\i,j,k 


(A.4) 


2A  t 


p\i,j^Ax(2  A  Atflx  irj,k) 


(Txy\i+l,j,k  1  xy  i-jj; ) 


yi+0>5 


yoy 


i,j,k 


1—0.5 1  2  Atfiy  jj.fr 


^  "  ’•  AA 


y<y 


2  +  Af  fi. 


//  ki-k 


(A.5) 


2Af 


pIaa^2/(2  A  At.Qy  jjj j) 


(  ^ !/!/  A?  I-/'  -^j/s/Iaa) 


yi+ 0.5 


2/, A 


AA 


1-0.5 1  2  AAA 


4,,  „  I  AA 


2/,z 


2  A  AAAL- 


AAA 


(A.6) 


2At 


P|aA^~(2  A  A t£lz  i,j,k) 


0 yz  i-.i-k  I yr.  i-j.k-  I  ) 


tH+0.5 
1  2, a;  *  ,j,k 


rl  — 0.5  I  2  AtQx  jj^fr 

“•  ly'*2  +  A<n,|^ 


(A.7) 


2At 


P|iJ,A,'2^^(2  +  AtAlx  jj.fr) 


(Txz  AAA  Txz  i j.fr) 
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tH+0.5 
1  z,y  hj,k 


=  v. 


l- 0.5  I  ~  AtQy 


z,y  \i,3,k 


2  +  A  til 


y  khk 


(A.8) 


2A  t 


p\i,j,k-^y{-  A  A t^ly  ij^k) 


(Tyz\i,j,k  Tyz\id-hk) 


y  1+0.5 


ij,k 


=  v: 


i-o.5i  2  A tQz  jj,k 

2  +  A/ A-  ;jj, 


Ud.k 


(A.9) 


2A  t 


p\i,j,k^z{~  A  A tVtz  i,j,k) 


{Tzz\.i,j,k+1  Tzz\i,j,k) 


rpl+l  I 
±  xx,x  I 


i,j,k 


=  T: 


i  |  2  A t£lx 


t,x\i,j,k 


2  +  A  ALL-  ; 


x\i,j,k 


(A- 10) 


2  (A  |  i,j,k  +  2/iJ,;ijifc)At 

Aa:(2  +  A/<>, 


/'ixl+0.5 1  _  j/l+0.5 1  \ 

A  x  l*+l d,k  f'x  u,j,k) 


rpl+l  I  _  T^  +  ll.  _  rpl  I  2 

1  xx, y  \i,j.k  1  zz,y\+j.k  1  xx;y\i,j.k  , 


2  +  AALL 


//  ;-.A 


(A. 11) 


2A  A/ 


Ay(2  +  A/(A,y  ) 


it/I+O-Si  _  t/£+0.5i  \ 


rpl  +  l  I  _  rpl+l  I  _  rpl  I  2  AAA 

■\£x.z  i-J-k  -Lyy,Z\i,j,k  1  xx,z\i,j,k  ^  A/O 


(A. 12) 


2A  A/ 


A^(2  +  AffL^^) 


/t,W+0.5i  t,W+0.5i  \ 

A*  \i,j,k  ~  '  +  \i,j,k-l) 


rpl  +  l  I  _  rpl+l  I  _  rpl  I  2  AA2j 

1yy,x\i,j,k  ~  1  zz,x\+j,k  ~  1  yy,x\i,j,k  ^ 


Lx\i,j,k 


(A.13) 


2A|,;j,)fcAt 


A.x(2  +  AA>,. 


it//+0.5i  _  t/I+0.51  \ 

ike  \i+l,j,k  Ac  k  j,k) 


2  -  A  All-  a 


rpl+l  _  rpl  I  -  L-*-biLy\ijik 

1  yy,y  i,j,k  1  y 


-  yy.y 


\+pk 


2  +  a  ta 


y\i,j,k 


(A. 14) 
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2(A \j,j,k  +  2  /  /■  I  At  / 1 1 0.5  t/2+0.5  |  \ 

At/(2  + AMjl.j.t)  ,V«  liJ'*  V»  ly“u) 


7++I  I  _  n^l 

-k  zz,z  k’lijfe  zz,z  i-,3 A 


l  |  2  AtlA  i,jtk 


2  +  Af 


ki,jA 


(A.15) 


/t/J+0.51  t/2+0.5  i  \ 

A^(2  +  AAA|^)  12  kj’*  2  k^“lj 


/y^+l  _  nn 

1  yz.y  i-.i-k  ~  1  i 


2  I  2  A  tfly  iyjyk 


yz,y\i,j,k 


2  +  A  tO 


k+jA 


(A. 16) 


2^ \i,j,k  At 


Ay(2  +  Affij,|ijifc) 


/t/2+0.5  I  _  t/2+0.5  \ 

l'z  ki+iA  +1AJ 


rnl  +  l 
±yz,z 


i,jyk 


=  t: 


i  |  2  A tlA  ij,k 


yz,z\i,3,k 


2  +  Atn 


2 


(A.17) 


2^  |i,j,fcAt 


A+(2  +  AA2r|,;j^) 


;  I  •/  •  0-5  |  _  t/2+0.5  \ 

l't/  \i,j,k+l  y  tj,k) 


rpl  +  1 

±  XZ. X 


i,3,k 


=  T. 


i  |  2  A t£lx  ij,k 


x z,x  1+jA 


2  +  a  tn 


X  i.j,k 


( A .  1 8 ) 


2^  At 


Ax  (2  +  A/<)r  ! 


/t/2+0  j: I  _  t/2+0.5  \ 

i'z  k  j,k  vi  i-i  ,j,k) 


7^2+1  .  .  _ 
±  xz,z  i,j,k 


Ti  ,  2-Atnji 

x^lUfc2  + 


z\i,j,k 


(A. 19) 


2^|i  j,fcAt 


A^(2  +  Atflz\ij'k) 


I  \  'I  ■  0.5 1  _  t/2+0.5  \ 

Ike  \i,j,k+l  kfc  i,j,k) 


'  '  _  HHi 

1  xy,x  i,j,k  1 a 


l  I  2  AtHj; 


I*  JA 


2  +  Affi. 


k+jA 


(A. 20) 


2^2 1  i  J,  k  At 
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/t/2+0.5  I  _  t/2+0. 5  \ 
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7-^+1 
'  '+*' 


rpl  I  2  AtQy  jyjyk 


(A.21) 


2^2  At 


Ay(2  +  AffijJij,*) 


/t/2+0.5i  _  t/2+0.5  \ 

'  '  .<•  ki+l,fc  '  .r 


The  relations  combining  the  split  fields  with  the  physical  fields  are  in  discretized 

form 


t/2+0.5i 
vx  i.j.k 

_  t/2+0.5i  t/2+0.5i  t/2+0.5| 

—  1  x.x  "T  '  *,j/  Nj.fe  “r  ^  ,r,z  U,j,A; 

(A. 22) 

t/2+0.5| 
vy  Ud,k 

_  T/ 2+0.5 1  t/2+0.51  1  t/2+0.5| 

—  vy,x  \i,j,k  +  vy  y  | i,j,k  +  v  y)Z  \i,j,k 

(A.  23) 

t/2+0.5i 
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(A.  26) 

7^2+1 1 
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T^+i  I 
±yz  \i,j,k 

—  Tl+1  1  _l_  +2+1 1 

—  -Lyz,y\ij,k  +  ly-.z  i.j.k 

(A.  28) 

+2+1  1 

—  I .  _i_  +2+1 1  • 

±  xz,x\dhk  '  xz,z \ij.k 

(A.  29) 

7^2+1 1 
±xy  Ud.fc 

_  +2  +  1  I  ,  rpl  +  l  I 

1  xy,x \i,j,k  ~r  1  Xy,y  \ ij,k ■ 

(A.  30) 
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Total-Field / Scattered-Field  Formulation: 

Correction  Terms 


In  this  section,  the  field  components  at  the  six  artificial  interfaces  arising  for  the 
total-field/scattered-field  formulation  are  identified.  In  six  tables,  all  components 
are  listed,  and  their  correction  terms  are  given.  The  numbering  of  the  interfaces  is 
indicated  in  Fig.  B.l.  The  components  at  the  interface  are  labeled  by  i,j,k ,  and 
the  field  components  within  the  correction  terms  are  labeled  with  respect  to  their 
corresponding  interface  component.  Note  that  components  at  the  edges  between 
inner  and  outer  region  must  be  adjusted  by  the  correction  terms  associated  with  both 
adjacent  interfaces  and  the  field  components  on  the  corners  (i.  e.,  the  longitudinal 
stresses)  must  be  corrected  by  adding  three  terms. 
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Figure  B.l:  Numbering  of  the  interfaces. 


Table  B.l:  Field  components  and  correction  terms  at  Interface  I  and  II. 


I 

II 

Scattered  Fields 

Scattered  Fields 

1.JJ. 

_  At  _  rpl  1 

pAx  '  ±  xx,inc 

rj+0-5|w,* 

At  _  I 

pAx  '  ^xx.incN— Ijj'ifc 

Tg'\ 

liAt  '  tH+0.5  I 

Ax  ’  VV, inc  1  i,j,k 

//At  ^  t/7+0.5  I 

Ax  ’  2/, inc 

'  i.J.k 

liAt  '  t/Z+0.5  | 

Ax  ’  inc  1  i,j,k 

liAt  .  T//+0.5 1 

Ax  ’  V2,inc 

Total  Fields 

Total  Fields 

y  i+o.5 1. 
vy  \  t,J,k 

At  _  rpl  1 

pAx  ’  J 

At  rpl  1 

pAx  '  J-X2/,incN+lJ^ 

y  1+0.5  . 

VZ  \  l;J,k 

_  At  _  rpl  1 

pAx  ^  X2,inc  MJ.k 

tn+°-5|.  .  , 

At  _  rpl  I 

pAx  ^  X2,inc  l«+l,i,fe 

n+k 

(A+2/t)A£  t//+0.5i 

Ax  vx,inc  Uj'.A; 

iS'k** 

(A+2//)Af  t//+0.5i 

Ax  Vx,inc  \'i+l,j,k 

Tyt 1  \i,3,k 

A  At  _  T/i+0.5  | 

Ax  ’  vx,inc  \ijje 

XAt  _  i  -/  •  0.<5 1 

Ax  '  '  x,inc  1  i+l,j,k 

Tit1  \ij,k 

XAt  _  t  .'2+0.5  | 

Ax  ’  1  x,inc 

XAt  _  t/2+0.5i 

Ax  ’  ’  x,inc  \i+l,j,k 
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Table  B.2:  Field  components  and  correction  terms  at  Interface  III  and  IV. 


III 

IV 

Scattered  Fields 

Scattered  Fields 

At  _  rpl  1 

pAy  ’  ±  yy,inc  UW 

c;+oi«,* 

At  .  I 

pAy  ‘  -tyy,incN,i,A: 

r't'U 

pAt  _  t/Z+0.5  | 

Ay  ’  V2,mc  \i,j+l,k 

W 

pAt  _  t/Z+0.5  | 

Ay  ’  *  z,inc  1  i,j,k 

pAl  t/Z+0.5  | 

Ay  ’  Vine  \i,j+l,k 

Tit'ki* 

pAt  t  -Z+0.5'1 

Ay  ’  Vx,mc  \i,j,k 

Total  Fields 

Total  Fields 

yi+o.5\. 

—  ^  .  V  I . 

pAy  ’  1  xyjnclUj  —  hk 

T/Z+O.&l .  . 

vx  \bhk 

At  _  rpl  1 

pAy  ’  1  xy,mcH,j,k 

W* 

_  At  _  rpl  1 

pAy  ’  1  yz, inc \i,j  —  hk 

TV+0.51  . , 

*  2 

At  _  rpl  1 

pAy  ’  V+incl+V 

W 

( A+2p)Af  t/Z+0.5  I 

Ay  1  i/,inc  \i,j-l,k 

(A+2p)At  t/Z+0.5  I 

Ay  1  y,inc  \i,j,k 

Tyy 

XAt  _  T/Z+0.& 

Ay  ’  Vine  '•./  1  ,k 

T'+1l- 

±yy 

XAt  _  t/Z+0.5  | 

Ay  ’  V2/4nc 

T't'lij.k 

XAt  _  t/Z+0.5  I 

Ay  ’  1  y,inc  l+W 

Tl+l\-  ■ i 

±ZZ  1  *J,K 

A  At  _  t/Z+0.5  I 

Ay  ’  Vy,inc  \i,j,k 

Table  B.3:  Field  components  and  correction  terms  at  Interface  V  and  VI  . 


V 

VI 

Scattered  Fields 

Scattered  Fields 

—  At  .  T'Z  1  . 

pAz  '  1  zz.inc \i ,j,k+l 

At  _  rpl  I 

pAz  '  1  zz,incM(Jifc 

Tit'kj.k 

pAt  _  t/Z+0.5  I 

Az  '  Vine  \i,j,k+l 

nt\y,k 

pAt  _  t/Z+0.5  I 

Az  '  Vine  l+V 

pAt  _  T/Z+O.&l 

A 2:  ’  Vy,inc  |i,j,A:+l 

pAt  _  t/Z+0.5  I 

Az  ’  V2/,inc  1 

Total  Fields 

Total  Fields 

v£+0I’\  ,,u 

_  At  _  rpl  I  . 

pAz  ’  Vz.incNvV-l 

v°-5i,p 

At  _  rpl  I 

pAz  '  J-a;z,incN,i,fc 

At  _  rpl  I 

pAz  '  J-y2,incl*J,fc-l 

1s+a5l.jJ= 

At  _  rpl  I 

pAz  '  ^  yz, incNvV 

Tii'ki.y 

A  At  t/Z+0.5  1 

Az  ’  Vz,inc 

XAt  t/Z+0.5  I 

Az  ’  V2,inc  \i,j,k 

A:  \i,j,k 

A  At  _  t/Z+0.5  I 

Az  ’  Vz,inc  \ij,k  —  l 

XAt  _  t/Z+0.5  I 

Az  '  Vz,inc  \i,j,k 

n  t\i,k 

(A+2p)At  t/Z+0.5  I 

Az  1  z,inc 

w 

(A+2p)At  t/Z+0.5  I 

Az  1  z,inc  1  i,j,k 
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Software  Documentation 


The  numerical  model  has  been  implemented  using  F0RTRAN90.  The  three-dimensional 
model  is  written  in  a  fully  parallel  fashion  using  the  Message-Passing  Interface  (MPI) 
to  run  on  computers  with  multiple  processors.  It  can  be  executed  on  any  machine 
on  which  MPI  is  installed  by  using  the  default  MPI  execution  command  (mpirun)  or  a 
script  file  called  execute_gui.  The  script  file  requires  certain  input  parameters: 


execute_gui  <np>  Cmachine  file>  <executable>  <directory> 

< input  file> 

<np>  specifies  the  number  of  processors  that  are  to  be  used,  Cmachine  file>  is  a 
file  containing  a  listing  of  all  machines  that  are  to  be  used  (i.  e.,  the  names  of  the 
nodes  of  the  parallel  computer),  <executable>  is  the  program  name  to  be  executed, 
<directory>  is  the  name  (including  the  path)  of  the  directory  in  which  the  output 
data  is  to  be  stored,  and  Cinput  f  ile>  is  the  name  of  the  file  in  which  the  program 
parameters  are  specified.  For  example, 

execute_gui  28  machines  3d_parallel  /nodes/data  parameters.dat 

executes  the  file  3d_parallel  using  28  processors  (whose  names  are  specified  in 
machines),  reads  in  the  program  parameters  from  parameters.dat  and  stores  the 
output  in  the  directory  /nodes/data. 
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C.l  Input  File 

The  input  parameters  are  specified  in  the  input  file.  The  name  of  the  input  file  is 
arbitrary  and  must  be  specified  during  the  program  execution.  The  input  file  consists 
of  five  sections.  In  the  first  section,  the  general  simulation  parameters  are  specified. 
This  section  must  appear  first.  In  the  four  other  sections,  sources  and  objects  in 
the  solution  space  are  specified,  the  background  material  is  defined  and  the  material 
properties  of  the  objects  are  listed.  Each  section  must  be  started  with  a  characteristic 
letter: 

•  G  for  ’  GENERAL1, 

•  S  for  ’ SOURCE \ 

•  0  for  ’ OBJECT, 

•  B  for  ! BACKGROUND ’,  and 

•  M  for  5 MATERIAL . 

Each  section  is  ended  with  the  statement  END.  Comments  can  be  inserted  anywhere 
and  are  indicated  by  either  C  followed  by  a  space  or  #  at  the  beginning  of  the  line. 

C.1.1  General  Simulation  Parameters 

This  section  must  appear  first.  The  section  beginning  is  indicated  by  G,  and  the  end 
by  END.  The  following  parameters  must  be  specified  or  errors  will  occur: 

•  DIM  =  x  y  z 

problem  dimensions  in  x,  y  and  x  [cm] 

•  DISCRETIZATION  =  clx  dy  dz 

size  of  space  steps  Ax,  Ay,  A z  [cm] 

•  TIME  =  t 

time  [ms] 

•  FREESURFACE  =  <0/l> 

0:  no  free  surface,  1:  free  surface  at  2  =  0 
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•  SYMMETRIE_Y  =  <0/l> 

0:  symmetry  not  exploited,  1:  solution  space  symmetric  to  :r-^-plane  at  y  =  0. 

Each  statement  begins  with  a  characteristic  phrase  (e.  g.  TIME),  followed  by  an  equal 
sign.  After  the  equal  sign,  the  value(s)  is  (are)  specified. 

The  time  domain  output  data  is  written  for  entire  planes.  Up  to  50  planes  can 
be  specified.  Also,  the  frequency  domain  data  for  up  to  1000  single  points  can  be 
output. 

•  SAMPLERATEMOVIE  =  r 

rate  for  writing  the  output  [ms] 

•  OUTPUT _PLANE  =  Plane  Position 

plane  (X,Y,Z,  e.  g.,  X  for  y-^-plane)  and  its  position  [cm], 

A  maximum  of  50  output  planes  can  be  specified.  The  data  for  the  first  specified 
plane  is  written  in  the  files  ‘xl.dat’,  ‘yl-clat’,  and  ‘zl.dat’;  the  data  for  the  second 
plane  in  ‘x2.dat’,  ‘y2.dat’,  and  ‘z2.dat’,  and  so  on. 

•  0UTPUT_P0INT  =  fmin  fmax  A  /  x  y  z 

frequency  range  of  the  output  data  (min.  freq.,  max.  freq.,  step  freq.)  and  co¬ 
ordinates  of  the  point  [cm]; 

A  maximum  of  1000  output  points  can  be  specified.  The  frequency  domain  data 
for  the  first  specified  output  point  is  written  in  ‘freq_xl.dat’,  ‘freq_yl.dat’,  and 
‘freq_zl.dat’;  for  the  second  point  in  ‘freq_x2.dat’,  ‘freq_y2.dat’,  and  ‘freq_z2.dat’, 
and  so  on. 

A  sample  input  file  might  look  like  this: 


DIM  =30.  30.  30. 

DISCRETIZATION  =  0.5  0.5  0.5 
TIME  =  40. 

FREESURFACE  =  1 
SYMMETRIES  =  1 
SAMPLERATEMOVIE  =  0.125 
OUTPUT _PLANE  =  Z  0. 

OUTPUT  _P0INT  =  0.  1500.  5.  15.  10.  10. 

END 

This  input  produces  a  solution  space  of  size  30  cm  by  30  cm  by  30  cm  (excluding 
PML)  with  a  spacing  between  the  nodes  of  0.5  cm  in  x,  y  and  z.  The  fields  are 
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computed  for  40  milliseconds,  a  free  surface  boundary  is  present  at  z  =  0,  the  fields 
are  symmetric  to  the  a;-,?-plane  at  y  —  0.  The  output  is  written  for  the  x-y- plane  at 
z  =  0  (equivalent  to  the  surface  plane)  with  a  rate  of  one  frame  per  0.125  milliseconds 
(equivalent  to  a  sample  rate  of  8  kHz).  The  frequency  domain  data  is  written  out 
for  the  point  ( x,y,z )  =  (15  cm,  10  cm,  10  cm)  in  the  range  from  0  Hz  to  1500  Hz. 
Note  that  all  length  specifications  are  in  centimeters,  and  all  time  specifications  are 
in  milliseconds. 


C.l. 2  Sources 

Up  to  100,000  source  points  can  be  specified.  Additionally,  10  plane  waves  (shear  or 
pressure)  can  be  injected.  Note  that  all  length  specifications  are  in  centimeters,  and 
all  time  specifications  are  in  milliseconds. 

•  CENTERFREQUENCY  =  fcenter 

center  frequency  of  excitation  [Hz];  must  be  specified! 

•  POINT  —  X  y  Z  tdeiay  iexc  dA  A 

coordinates  of  the  point  source  [cm],  time  delay  [ms],  type  of  excitation  (0,1,2), 
direction  (X,Y,Z)  and  amplitude  of  excitation 

•  CIRCLE  —  Xcenfer  y center  center  d  0,az  dele  t delay  i exc  D  A 

coordinates  of  the  center  of  the  source  [cm],  diameter  [cm],  azimuth  and  eleva¬ 
tion  angle  [degrees],  time  delay  [ms],  type  of  excitation  (0,1,2),  direction  (X,Y,Z) 
and  amplitude  of  excitation 

•  SQUARE  —  Xcenfer  Ucenter  % center  X dim  Udirn  &az  dele  t-delay  i exc  D  A 

coordinates  of  the  center  of  the  source  [cm],  dimensions  in  x  and  y  [cm],  az¬ 
imuth  and  elevation  angle  [degrees],  time  delay  [ms],  type  of  excitation  (0,1,2), 
direction  (X,Y,Z)  and  amplitude  of  excitation 

•  RING  —  X  center  Ucenter  Z center  d  W  CYaz  dele  I  delay  A  xc  dA  A 

coordinates  of  the  center  of  the  source  [cm],  diameter  and  width  of  the  ring 
[cm],  azimuth  and  elevation  angle  [degrees],  time  delay  [ms],  type  of  excitation 
(0,1,2),  direction  (X,Y,Z)  and  amplitude  of  excitation 

•  CUBE  —  Xcenter  Ucenter  % center  %dim  Udim  % dim  &az  dele  tdelay  i exc  D  A 

coordinates  of  the  center  of  the  source  [cm],  dimensions  in  x,  y  and  z  [cm], 
azimuth  and  elevation  angle  [degrees],  time  delay  [ms],  type  of  excitation  (0,1,2), 
direction  (X,Y,Z)  and  amplitude  of  excitation 
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•  SPHERE  X center  Ucenter  % center  d  t delay  i exc  AA  A 

coordinates  of  the  center  of  the  source  [cm],  diameter  [cm],  time  delay  [ms], 
type  of  excitation  (0,1,2),  direction  (X,Y,Z)  and  amplitude  of  excitation 


CYLINDER  %  center  Ucenter  % center  d  Zdim  &az  dele  t delay  i exc  AA  A 

coordinates  of  the  center  of  the  source  [cm],  diameter  and  height  of  cylinder 
[cm],  azimuth  and  elevation  angle  [degrees],  time  delay  [ms],  type  of  excitation 
(0,1,2),  direction  (X,Y,Z)  and  amplitude  of  excitation 


•  SPHERICAL_SHELL  X center  Ucenter  % center  d  W  tdelay  ^exc  AA  A 

coordinates  of  the  center  of  the  source  [cm],  diameter  and  width  of  shell  [cm], 
azimuth  and  elevation  angle  [degrees],  time  delay  [ms],  type  of  excitation  (0,1,2), 
direction  (X,Y,Z)  and  amplitude  of  excitation 


•  CYLINDRICAL_SHELL  X center  Ucenter  $ center  d  W  Zdim  ® az  dele  t delay  dzrc  AA  A 

coordinates  of  the  center  of  the  source  [cm],  diameter,  width  and  height  of 
cylinder  [cm],  azimuth  and  elevation  angle  [degrees],  time  delay  [ms],  type  of 
excitation  (0,1,2),  direction  (X,Y,Z)  and  amplitude  of  excitation 


•  PLANEWAVE  =  Type  Dir  t^iay  iexc  A 

type  of  wave  (PRESSURE, SHEAR),  propagation  direction  and  polarization  (X,Y,Z 
for  PRESSURE;  XZ,  ...  for  SHEAR,  indicating  a  shear  wave  polarized  in  x  and 
propagating  in  z),  time  delay  [ms],  type  of  excitation  (0,1,2)  and  amplitude  of 
excitation 


•  PRESSURE_S0URCE  X center  Ucenter  Z center  d  W  tdelay  drxc  A 

Spherical  source  that  emits  mainly  spherical  pressure  waves;  coordinates  of 
the  center  of  the  source  [cm],  diameter  of  source  [cm],  width  of  buffer  layer 
surrounding  the  source  to  suppress  shear  waves  [cm]  (recommended:  2.),  time 
delay  [ms],  type  of  excitation  (0,1,2)  and  amplitude  of  excitation 


The  azimuth  angle  is  the  angle  by  which  the  source  is  to  be  rotated  from  the 
rr-axis  towards  the  y-axis  in  the  x-y- plane. 

The  elevation  angle  is  the  angle  by  which  the  source  is  to  be  rotated  from  the 
rr-axis  towards  the  2-axis  in  the  x-z- plane. 

Three  types  of  excitation  are  possible  indicated  by  0,  1,  and  2: 


0  =  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse 

1  =  Gaussian  pulse 

2  =  external  data  specified  in  the  file  source.dat 
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Format  of  source.dat:  the  first  column  specifies  the  time  data,  the  second  column  the 
excitation  values. 


C.1.3  Objects 

Objects  with  up  to  1,000,000  elements  can  be  specified. 

•  R0UNDMINE  —  Xrej  Href  Z ref  d\  Zdim,  1  dv  Zdim,  2  (X-az  dele  *  A  tail  i Matt 

reference  location  of  mine  (center  in  x  and  y,  top  of  mine  in  z)  [cm],  diame¬ 
ter  and  height  of  large  chamber,  diameter  and  height  of  small  chamber  [cm], 
azimuth  and  elevation  angle  [degrees] ,  material  indices  of  large  and  small  cham¬ 
ber,  respectively 


•  SQUAREMINE  Xref  yref  %ref  X dim-,1  Vdim,  1  Zdim,  1  %dim, 2  Udim, 2  Zdim, 2  Otaz  dele  i'Matl 
Hiatt 

reference  location  of  mine  (center  in  x  and  y,  top  of  mine  in  z)  [cm],  dimensions 
in  x,  y  and  2  of  large  chamber,  dimensions  in  z,  y  and  z  of  small  chamber 
[cm],  azimuth  and  elevation  angle  [degrees],  material  indices  of  large  and  small 
chamber,  respectively 


•  DETAILED _TS50  Xref  yref  Zref  Oiaz  f3eie  i A l al\  Hiatt  Hiatt  HlatA 

reference  location  of  mine  (center  in  x  and  y,  top  of  mine  in  z)  [cm],  azimuth 
and  elevation  angle  [degrees],  material  indices  of  explosives,  air,  case  and  rubber 
plate,  respectively 


•  POINT  Xref  yref  Zrej  %M a / 

location  in  x,  y  and  z  [cm],  material  index 


•  CUBE  Xrej  yref  Zref  Xdim  Vdim  ^dim  ^ az  dele  Hi al 

reference  location  of  cube  (center  in  x  and  y,  top  of  object  in  z)  [cm],  dimensions 
in  x,  y  and  z  [cm],  azimuth  and  elevation  angle  [degrees],  material  index 


•  SPHERE  X'yrj  yref  Zref  d  i-Mat 

reference  location  of  sphere  (center  in  x  and  y.  top  of  object  in  z)  [cm],  diameter 
of  sphere  [cm],  material  index 


•  SPHERICAL_SHELL  xrej  yref  Zrej  cl  W  i'Matl  Hiatt 

reference  location  of  shell  (center  in  x  and  y,  top  of  object  in  z)  [cm],  overall 
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diameter  of  shell  [cm],  width  of  shell  wall  [cm],  material  index  of  shell  wall, 
material  index  of  inner  material 


•  CYLINDER  %ref  Uref  &ref  d  Z dim  ® az  dele  Mat 

reference  location  of  disk  (center  in  x  and  y.  top  of  object  in  z)  [cm],  diame¬ 
ter  and  height  of  disk  [cm],  azimuth  and  elevation  angle  [degrees],  material  index 


•  CYLINDRICAL_SHELL  Xref  Uref  -re  f  d  Z/iim.  ^az  dele  *  A  I a  1. 1  'l  Mat, 2 

reference  location  of  shell  (center  in  x  and  y,  top  of  object  in  .:)  [cm],  diameter, 
height  and  width  of  shell  [cm],  azimuth  and  elevation  angle  [degrees],  material 
indices  of  the  shell  and  the  inside  of  the  shell,  respectively 


•  DISK_L00SESAND  Xref  yref  Zref  d0hj  Zdimjfoj  dsan(l  Zdim,sand  & az  dele  i’Matl  Mat2 

disk  buried  in  medium  with  different  properties  than  surrounding  soil  to  simu¬ 
late  burying  effects;  reference  location  of  disk  (center  in  x  and  y,  top  of  object 
in  z)  [cm],  diameter  and  height  of  disk  [cm],  diameter  and  height  of  surrounding- 
region,  azimuth  and  elevation  angle  of  disk  [degrees],  material  indices  of  disk 
and  surrounding  region 


•  STICK  —  Xref  yref  -re f  d  l  OLaz  dele  i Mat 

emulates  the  random  shape  of  a  wooden  stick,  aligned  with  the  x-axis;  reference 
location  of  the  stick  is  the  center  of  the  cross  section  at  the  front  end;  reference 
location  [cm],  diameter  and  length  of  stick  [cm],  azimuth  and  elevation  angle 
[degrees],  material  index 


•  RANDOMROCK  Xre f  yref  -ref  -ilnn  az  dele  V Mat 

emulates  the  random  shape  of  a  rock;  reference  location  is  the  center  of  the 
rock’s  upper  face;  reference  location  [cm],  height  [cm],  azimuth  and  elevation 
angle  [degrees],  material  index 


•  TUNINGFORK  xrej  yref  z ref  i Mat 

tuning  fork;  reference  location  is  the  center  of  the  forking  point;  reference  loca¬ 
tion  [cm],  material  index 

•  EXTERNAL  =  file  i Mat 

reads  in  externally  specified  objects  from  file  ( file  contains  three  columns  spec¬ 
ifying  the  coordinates  of  the  elements  in  x.  y,  and  z);  material  index  of  the 
elements 
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The  coordinates  of  all  source  and  object  elements  are  written  into  the  file 
prop.dat.  Format  of  prop.dat :  four  columns  containing  the  coordinates  in  x,  y,  and 
z,  and  the  material  index. 

C.l. 4  Background 

Four  different  background  conditions  (i.  e.,  properties  of  the  soil)  can  be  specified: 
a  homogeneous  background,  a  layered  background,  a  linearly  varying  background, 
and  a  background  in  which  the  shear  wave  speed  varies  smoothly.  The  variation  is 
assumed  to  be  in  the  ^-direction.  The  background  must  be  specified  only  once! 

•  HOMOGENEOUS  =  p  cP  cs 

material  density  [kg/m3],  pressure  wave  speed  and  shear  wave  speed  [m/s] 

•  LAYERED  =  n 

di  pi  Cp1  cSl 

d-2  p2  Cp2  Cs2 

dn  pn  cPn  cSn 

Specification  of  a  layered  background  medium,  in  which  the  material  properties 
are  piecewise  constant;  n  is  the  number  of  horizontal  layers  in  the  medium, 
and  in  subsequent  lines  the  specification  of  these  layers:  thickness  of  layer  [cm], 
material  density  [kg/m3],  pressure  wave  speed  and  shear  wave  speed  [m/s] 

•  LINEAR  =  n 

dl  pl,l  pi, 2  CPl  l  CPl  2  CSlA  Cs',  2 
d2  p2,l  P2,2  Cp21  Cp2  2  Cs2A  Cs2t2 


dn  Pn,  1  Pn, 2  cPn, i  CPn,2  cSn,i  cSn,2 

Specification  of  a  layered  background  medium,  in  which  the  material  properties 
vary  linearly;  n  is  the  number  of  horizontal  layers  in  the  medium,  and  in  sub¬ 
sequent  lines  the  specification  of  these  layers:  thickness  of  layer  [cm],  material 
densities  at  upper  and  lower  interface  [kg/m3],  pressure  wave  speeds  and  shear 
wave  speeds  at  upper  and  lower  interface  [m/s] 

•  DEPTHVARYING  —  p  Cp  Cs,min  CS,max  A  B 

Specification  of  a  background  medium  in  which  the  shear  wave  speed  varies 
smoothly;  material  density  [kg/m3],  pressure  wave  speed,  minimum  shear  wave 
speed,  maximum  shear  wave  speed  [m/s],  and  the  constants  A  and  B,  indicating 
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the  fraction  of  the  maximum  shear  wave  speed  reached  at  a  depth  of  one  meter, 
and  the  growth  rate,  respectively. 

The  material  properties  in  the  soil  are  written  out  to  the  file  background.dat. 
Format  of  background.dat :  four  columns  containing  the  depth,  the  material  density, 
the  pressure  wave  speed  and  the  shear  wave  speed  in  the  model  as  a  function  of  depth. 

C.l.  5  Materials 

The  materials  that  are  used  to  characterize  the  objects  must  be  specified.  Only  the 
materials  that  are  actually  used  should  be  specified,  because  the  size  of  the  time  step 
is  determined  from  the  maximum  occurring  wave  speed  in  the  list  of  the  material 
specifications.  The  materials  are  identified  by  indices.  Up  to  100  different  materials 
can  be  input. 

Each  material  is  defined  by  a  material  index  iuat,  the  density  p ,  the  pressure 
wave  speed  cp,  and  the  shear  wave  speed  cs .  All  of  these  must  be  specified.  A  sample 
input  file  might  look  like  this: 


M 

#  air 

1  1.3  330.  0. 

#  plastic 

2  1200.  2700.  1100.  END 

Here,  the  parameters  for  air  and  plastic  are  defined.  Air  has  the  index  1,  a  density 
of  1.3  kg/m3,  a  pressure  wave  speed  of  330  m/s  and  a  shear  wave  speed  of  0  m/s. 
Plastic  has  the  index  2,  a  density  of  1200  kg/m3,  a  pressure  wave  speed  of  2700  m/s 
and  a  shear  wave  speed  of  1100  m/s. 

C.l. 6  Sample  Input  File 
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#  Sample  Input  File 

#  input  general  problem  parameters 
G 

DIM  =  30.0  30.0  30.0 
DISCRETIZATION  =  0.5  0.5  0.5 
TIME  =30.0 
FREESURFACE  =  1 
SYMMETRIE_Y  =  1 
SAMPLERATEMOVIE  =0.1 
OUTPUT _PLANE  =  Z  0.0 
OUTPUT _PLANE  =  X  10.0 
OUTPUT _PLANE  =  Y  0.0 

OUTPUT _P0INT  =  0.0  1500.0  5.0  10.0  10.0  10.0 
OUTPUT _P0INT  =  0.0  1500.0  5.0  15.0  10.0  10.0 
END 


#  input  sources 
S 

CENTERFREQUENCY  =  450.0 

SQUARE  =  10.0  0.0  10.0  1.5  10.0  0.0  0.0  5.0  1  X  1.0 
END 


#  input  objects 
0 

ROUNDMINE  =  15.0  0.0  3.0  8.0  3.0  4.0  1.0  0.0  0.0  2  1 

EXTERNAL  =  ext . dat  1 

END 


#  input  background 
B 

HOMOGENEOUS  =  1400.0  250.0  87.0 
END 


#  define  materials 
M 

#  air 

1  1.3  330.0  0.0 

#  plastic 

2  1200.0  2700.0  1100.0 
END 
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Elastic  Constants  for  Isotropic  Solids 


Pressure  Wave  Speed  in  a 
Medium: 


Cp  — 


I A  H-  2/i 


p 


Shear  Wave  Speed  in  a  Medium: 


Poisson’s  Ratio: 


0.5A 
A  + // 


Young’s  Modulus: 


H(  3A  +  2  fi) 
A  +  /U 


Longitudinal  Wave  Speed  in  a 
Plate: 


°L  ^  p( i  -  ^2) 


Transverse  Flexural  Wave  Speed 
in  a  Plate: 


CpF  ~ 


huj 


E 


1/2 


\|  ^  V12^1  - 
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SUMMARY 


Land  mine  detection  techniques  currently  in  use  are  not  reliable  for 
modern  plastic  mines.  An  acousto-electromagnetic  technique  that  has  the 
potential  to  detect  such  mines  is  being  investigated  at  Georgia  Tech.  It  uses  an 
acoustic  source  for  generating  waves  in  the  ground,  which  are  detected  with  a 
radar,  which  scans  the  surface  to  be  cleared  of  mines.  The  radar  system  visualizes 
the  surface  wave  and  its  interaction  with  the  mine  by  measuring  the  surface 
vibration.  This  radar  ground  vibration  measuring  system  is  expensive  and  may 
not  be  effective  in  all  environments. 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  investigate  an  ultrasonic  vibrometer  that 
could  be  used  to  supplement  the  radar  or  replace  it.  An  ultrasonic  system  was 
implemented  and  tested  with  several  different  demodulation  techniques. 
Emphasis  was  laid  on  getting  a  sensitivity  of  1 -nanometer,  equal  to  that  of  the 
radar  sensor.  In  order  to  obtain  such  sensitivity  ,  design  and  optimization  of  the 
source,  the  transducer  signal,  the  electronic  fdtering  and  the  demodulation  were 
conducted.  The  focusing  of  the  ultrasound  and  the  effects  of  spot  size  were  also 
considered. 

The  system  presented  in  this  thesis  has  good  potential  characteristics  for 
surface  waves  detection  at  a  low  cost.  It  achieves  the  required  resolution  with 
transducers  running  at  50kHz  for  a  vibration  of  the  soil  in  the  frequency  range 
400- 1200Hz.  Placing  the  transducers  a  couple  inches  away  from  the  vibrating 
surface  produces  a  satisfactory  spot  size 
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CHAPTER  I 


BACKGROUND 

General 

Landmines  are  responsible  for  over  20,000  injuries  or  deaths  per  year. 
The  recent  Ottawa  convention  banning  land  mines  has  not  been  signed  by  all  the 
major  parties.  Moreover,  it  does  little  to  clean  up  the  existing  worldwide  scourge 
of  buried  land  mines.  According  to  the  United  Nations,  more  than  100  million 
mines  are  buried  over  the  planet.  At  the  current  rate  of  detection  and  removal, 
clearing  the  world’s  land  mines  could  take  hundreds  of  years. 

The  main  problem  for  mine  detection  lies  in  the  design  of  modern  mines. 
A  mine’s  structure  includes  a  casing,  explosive  materials  and  a  firing  mechanism. 
Most  modern  mines  are  manufactured  with  plastic  casings.  The  only  metallic  part 
is  the  small  firing  mechanism.  Unfortunately,  conventional  metal  detectors 
cannot  discriminate  between  tin  cans,  bullets,  and  scrap  metal,  and  the  firing 
mechanism  of  a  landmine.  As  a  result,  metal  detectors  have  a  considerable  rate  of 
false  alarms.  What  is  needed  is  a  safe,  reliable  and  cost  effective  technology  for 
finding  land  mines. 

As  the  metal  part  of  the  mine  is  very  small,  many  researchers  have  turned 
to  the  development  of  techniques  detecting  other  properties  of  landmines. 
Nuclear  quadrapole  resonance  [1]  has  been  used  successfully  to  detect  explosive 
materials.  By  probing  the  earth  with  radio-frequency  signals,  this  technique  can 
generate  a  coherent  signal  unique  to  certain  compounds-  including  explosives 
such  as  RDX  or  TNT.  Others  tried  to  detect  the  plastic  casing.  Electro-quasistatic 
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[2]  was  developed  and  has  the  potential  to  detect  the  size  and  the  shape  of  plastic 
objects.  Many  researchers  have  investigated  acoustic  techniques.  The  acoustic 
properties  of  the  mines  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  surrounding  soil 
regardless  of  the  material  used  for  the  casing.  Furthermore,  the  air  trapped  inside 
the  complex  structure  of  a  mine  creates  a  cavity.  This  cavity  is  likely  to  resonate 
at  some  frequencies  when  an  external  force  is  applied.  Some  effort  has  been 
directed  at  the  development  of  pulse-echo  techniques  [3],  Generally  these 
techniques  did  not  solve  the  false  alarm  issue.  Clutter,  debris,  rocks  can  also  have 
acoustical  properties  very  different  from  the  soil  too.  They  can  reflect  the 
pressure  wave  and  have  a  signature  similar  to  a  mine’s  [4]. 

A  new  land  mine  detection  that  simultaneously  uses  both  electromagnetic 
and  acoustic  waves  in  a  synergistic  manner  is  currently  being  investigated  at 
Georgia  Tech  [5].  This  combined  technique  has  the  potential  to  enhance  the 
signature  of  the  mine  with  respect  to  the  clutter  and  make  it  possible  to  detect  a 
mine  when  other  methods  fail.  This  technique  is  presented  in  detail  as  it 
motivated  this  thesis  work.  It  has  detected  mines  buried  as  deep  as  12  inches.  It 
has  also  performed  successfully  in  the  presence  of  clutter  and  when  the  ground 
was  covered  by  vegetation  (pine  straw) 
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Figure  1.1  Schematic  diagram  of  acousto-electromagnetic  experimental 
system  [7] 


The  configuration  of  the  system  consists  of  a  radar  and  an  seismic- 
acoustic  source  (electromagnetic  shaker).  The  acoustic  source  induces  an  elastic 
seismic  wave  into  the  earth,  which  propagates  along  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
elastic  wave  causes  both  the  mine  and  the  surface  to  be  displaced.  The 
displacement  of  the  mine  is  different  from  that  of  earth,  because  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  mine  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  earth.  Flence  the 
displacement  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  mine. 
Resonance,  scattering,  and  distortion  of  the  surface  wave  corresponding  to  the 
presence  of  a  mine  can  be  observed  by  visualization  of  the  surface  wave 
propagation.  In  the  current  system,  the  electromagnetic  radar  is  used  to  detect 
displacements  of  the  surface  and,  hence  visualize  the  surface  waves. 
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The  experimental  set-up  [6]  consists  of  a  concrete  tank  filled  with  sand 


(figure  1.2).  Acoustic  waves  are  generated  using  an  electro-dynamic  shaker 
mounted  upside  down  and  equipped  with  a  foot  contacting  the  sand.  The  radar  is 
attached  to  an  x-y  positioner,  located  on  a  frame  50cm  above  the  sand.  The 
positioner  scans  the  radar  mechanically  over  a  120cm  by  80cm  surface  of  sand 
located  in  front  of  the  shaker.  Each  point  on  the  sand  surface  interrogated  by  the 
radar,  is  exited  by  an  identical  acoustic  wave  and  the  displacement  of  the  soil  is 
recorded.  From  this  data,  color  animations  of  the  surface  wave  propagating  can 
be  created,  which  display  the  wave  interaction  with  the  mine. 


Figure  1.2  the  experimental  system[8] 


The  tank  is  filled  with  50  tons  of  damp  sand  with  a  relatively  uniform 
density  and  cohesion.  The  source  is  located  at  one  end  and  radiates  into  a  nearly 
free  field.  The  tank  dimensions  (figure  1.2)  are  large  enough  so  that  the  waves 
that  are  incident  on  the  sidewalls  do  not  cross  the  measurement  region  until  after 
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the  relevant  signal  have  been  recorded.  Hence  reflection  on  the  walls  does  not 
appear  on  the  data  recorded.  Due  to  the  large  dimensions,  cavity  resonances  are  at 
low  frequencies  in  the  tank. 

The  x-y  positioner  used  to  move  the  radar  over  the  surface  of  the  sand  is 
under  computer  control.  The  mechanical  scanning  and  the  recording  of  the  data 
are  performed  automatically.  The  scan  is  performed  on  a  rectangular  grid  of 
discrete  positions.  The  points  are  spaced  every  1cm  in  the  x  direction  and  every  2 
centimeter  in  the  y  direction.  It  currently  takes  24  to  48  hours  to  perform  a 
complete  scan.  The  reason  is  that  the  measurement  setup  is  designed  to  get  the 
maximum  data  quality  without  concern  about  the  scan  time.  This  time  can  be 
greatly  reduced  by  radar  so  that  it  can  scan  several  points  simultaneously. 

There  were  two  main  challenges  for  the  design  of  such  a  radar  vibrometer. 
First,  make  it  sufficiently  sensitive  to  be  able  to  detect  small  vibrations.  Secondly, 
make  the  spot  size  sufficiently  small.  Measured  vibration  of  the  sand  were 
usually  smaller  than  a  micrometer.  Currently  the  radar  configuration  is  able  to 
detect  1 -nanometer  vibration  amplitude.  Such  sensitivity  has  given  a  satisfactory 
vertical  resolution.  The  spot  size  i.e.  the  area  illuminated  by  the  radar  must  be 
smaller  than  one  half  of  the  wavelength  of  the  highest  frequency  ground  wave. 
Currently  a  small  spot  size  is  obtained  by  using  an  open-ended  wave-guide  as  the 
antenna  for  the  radar.  This  antenna  gives  satisfactory  results  when  its  open  end  is 
placed  within  a  few  centimeters  of  the  surface. 

Validity  of  the  media: 

Sand  was  chosen  as  the  soil  medium  for  several  different  reasons.  It  is 
much  easier  to  repeatably  bury  and  dig  up  mines  and  clutter  in  sand.  It  also  has 
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similar  mechanical  properties  (wave  velocities  and  displacement  amplitude)  to 
typical  unconsolidated  soils  when  used  wet  and  compacted.  As  a  result,  a  special 
device  had  to  be  installed  to  compensate  for  the  evaporation  of  the  water  in  the 
sand  close  to  the  surface.  The  table  1.1  gives  acoustic  properties  representative  of 
the  damped  compacted  sand  and  compares  them  with  those  of  a  plastic  mine. 
These  figures  were  used  in  the  numerical  model  exposed  in  the  next  section. 


Sand 

Typical  plastic  mine 

Pressure  wave  velocities  (m/s) 

250 

2700 

Shear  wave  velocities  (m/s) 

87 

1100 

Table  1.1  acoustic  waves  velocities  in  sand  and  mines  [9] 

Elastic  waves  -  land  mine  interaction 

In  order  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  interaction  of  the  plastic 

mines  and  elastic  wave  propagating  in  the  ground,  a  numerical  model  was  built 
[9],  It  consists  of  a  finite-difference  method  and  uses  equation  of  motion  and  the 
stress  strain-relation.  From  these  equations,  a  first  order  stress-velocity 
formulation  is  obtained.  A  free  boundary  limits  the  top  of  the  discretized  volume 
and  a  perfectly  matched  layer  absorbs  the  outward  going  wave  in  all  other 
directions. 
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FDTD  Grid 


Figure  1.3  Two  dimensional  finite  difference  model  [9] 


Two  simple  models  for  antipersonnel  mines  were  investigated:  one 
containing  an  air  filled  chamber  and  one  without  an  air  filled  chamber.  The 
excitation  producing  the  ground  waves  is  a  differentiated  Gaussian  pulse  with  a 
center  frequency  of  800Hz.  The  figure  next  page  shows  the  results  of  a 
simulation  for  a  mine  with  air  cavity.  The  source  is  located  at  x=0  cm  and  the 
mine  at  45cm,  2cm  underneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  show  that  the 
waves  hitting  the  mine  are  partially  transmitted  and  partially  reflected.  This 
reflection  is  clearly  seen  for  the  mine  without  air  filling.  For  the  other  mine,  the 
reflected  waves  are  only  weakly  dispersed.  However,  in  this  case,  a  resonance  of 
the  mine  occurs.  Both  of  these  phenomena  give  the  mine  signature. 
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Figure  1.4.  Numerical  model  results  for  the  mine  interaction  with  surface 
waves[9] 
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z  [cm] 


Comparison  with  experimental  model 


The  results  computed  with  the  finite  difference  model  were  compared  to 
the  experimental  model.  They  are  in  fairly  good  agreement[6]  (see  figure  1 .5  ). 


Figure  1.5  experimental  and  numerical  results  for  the  surface  wave 
propagation  [7] 
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AN  ACOUSTIC  METHOD  TO  DETECT  THE  SURFACE  WAVES  IN  THE 


GROUND 

A  few  aspects  of  the  radar  system  are  impractical.  The  radar  has  to  be 
very  close  to  the  ground  in  order  to  get  a  high  signal  level  and  a  small  spot  size. 
This  is  not  practical  for  a  use  in  fields  with  vegetation  and  soil  irregularities.  It  is 
also  heavy  and  big  and  so,  difficult  to  scan  mechanically  over  the  soil. 

Cost  is  also  an  issue.  Most  of  the  countries  affected  by  the  land  mine 
problem  are  poor.  Angola,  Mozambique,  Croatia,  Afghanistan,  and  Cambodia 
cannot  afford  expensive  techniques.  Unfortunately  it  seems  that  a  radar  scan  is 
bound  to  be  expensive:  Due  to  the  cost  of  a  single  radar  unit,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  use  a  large  array  of  them.  Therefore,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  a  scan 
time  under  5  minutes  for  a  square  meter  surface.  Moreover,  the  electronics 
processing  the  demodulation  are  expensive  due  to  the  high  performance  required 
and  the  high  frequencies  of  the  signal. 

On  the  other  hand  an  acoustic  device  using  ultrasonic  waves  between 
50kHz  and  200kHz  could  replace  the  radar  sensor.  The  wavelength  of  airborne 
sound  waves  at  these  frequencies  would  be  smaller  than  the  radar’s  because  of 
the  difference  of  propagation  speed  of  electromagnetic  wave  and  sound  waves. 
The  transducers  could  be  located  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  ground  and 
easily  scanned  due  to  their  small  weight  and  size.  Because  they  are  running  at 
much  lower  frequencies,  the  electronics  and  the  transducers  are  commercially 
available  and  a  lot  cheaper. 
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The  basic  idea  for  such  an  acoustic  system  that  detects  surface  waves 
propagating  in  the  ground  is  simple.  An  acoustic  transducer  sends  sound  to  the 
ground,  another  one  receives  the  sound  reflected  and  modulated  by  the  soil 
vibration.  The  signal  is  then  processed  to  compute  the  ground  vertical  position  (or 
height)  at  the  spot  interrogated  by  the  transducers.  This  operation  is  a  phase 
demodulation  process.  Using  arrays  of  transducers  would  allow  measuring  the 
vibration  at  several  spots  simultaneously.  Similarly  as  with  the  original  system, 
by  scanning  this  array  over  the  soil,  and  repeating  the  exact  same  seismic  wave,  a 
map  of  the  vibration  at  discrete  locations  spaced  over  the  surface  can  be 
computed. 

Objectives 

In  the  same  manner  as  for  the  radar  system,  a  few  characteristics  are 
critical  for  such  a  detection  device:  First,  it  must  have  a  diplacement  sensitivity  of 
1 -nanometer  in  the  frequency  range  of  100Hz  to  2000Hz.  The  vibration 
amplitude  of  the  surface  waves  do  not  exceed  1  micron.  Detecting  very  small 
displacement  is  necessary  to  display  the  weak  reflection  of  the  surface  waves  on 
the  mine.  The  ground  source  sends  a  Gaussian  pulse  centered  at  800Hz,  however 
the  frequencies  over  800Hz  are  heavily  attenuated  and  create  very  small 
displacements.  As  a  result  the  frequencies  in  the  range  100-800Hz  correspond  to 
higher  displacements  of  the  ground  more  likely  to  show  the  mine  signature. 

Secondly,  the  spot  size  of  the  system  has  to  be  smaller  than  half  a  seismic 
wavelength.  For  a  shear  wave  velocity  of  80m/s  and  a  frequency  of  800Hz,  this 
smallest  wavelength  is  10cm.  Hence  a  spot  size  of  the  order  of  a  few  centimeter 
would  be  satisfactory. 
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LITERATURE  REVIEW 


Other  active  acoustic  devices  for  detecting  vibrations  have  been 
developed  in  the  past.  In  particular  M.  Cox  and  P.  Rogers  implemented  an 
underwater  ultrasonic  system  measuring  vibrations  of  fish  hearing  organs  [10]. 
Though  running  underwater  at  very  high  frequencies,  this  system  has  a  lot  in 
common  with  an  aeroacoustic  soil  vibration  detector.  The  system  used  a  lOMhz 
source  as  a  carrier  and  measured  the  sound  reflected  by  the  organ  of  the  fish.  The 
spectral  analysis  of  these  echoes  provides  the  frequency  and  the  amplitude  of  the 
organ  vibration.  The  system  was  capable  of  measuring  displacements  of  1.2- 
nanometer  with  a  spatial  resolution  of  0.28mm.  This  extremely  small  spot  size 
was  achieved  by  using  high  frequency  focused  transducers. 

By  crossing  the  transducer  axis  with  an  angle  of  20  degrees,  vertical  axial 
resolution  z  of  0.8mm  and  lateral  resolution  r  of  0.14mm  were  achieved. 


Figure  1.6  spatial  resolution 
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Only  harmonic  vibrations  were  considered  and  the  amplitude  was 
determined  with  a  spectrum  analyzer.  The  receive  signal  spectrum  features  side 
lobes  on  both  sides  of  the  carrier  tone  at  frequencies  ©c-©l  and  ©c+©l,  where  ©cis 
the  carrier  frequency  and  ©l  the  frequency  of  the  vibration.  The  side  band 
amplitude  is  down  from  the  carrier  tone  amplitude  by  a  factor  of  kxo  [10].  Where 
k  is  the  wave  number  of  the  ultrasound  in  the  water  and  x0  the  peak  amplitude  of 
the  vibration.  Hence  measurement  of  this  factor  on  a  spectrum  analyzer  provides 
the  vibration  amplitude. 

This  system  used  very  high  frequencies.  The  resulting  wavelength  of 
0.15mm  gives  a  good  sensitivity  and  focusing  of  the  sound.  Such  a  wavelength  in 
the  air  would  correspond  to  a  frequency  of  2.25MHz.  It  would  be  unrealistic 
because  of  the  large  attenuation  of  such  high  frequencies  in  the  air.  The  technique 
using  a  spectrum  analyzer  is  valid  only  for  single  frequency  measurement  with 
constant  amplitude  in  time.  It  is  not  the  case  for  transient  surface  waves  in  the 
ground.  A  more  elaborated  demodulation  process  is  required  in  this  case. 
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Frequency  demodulation  techniques 


Frequency  modulation  techniques  find  their  origin  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  19th  century.  They  were  developed  intensively  after  1930  for  communication 
systems.  The  fundamentals  of  frequency  demodulation  are  summarized  in  “High 
performance  frequency  demodulation”  [11]  This  section  describes  the  concepts  of 
any  phase  demodulation  process. 

Frequency  modulated  signals  can  be  represented  by  the  following 
expression: 

s(t)  =  Aeos(coct  +  cp(t)) 

A  denotes  the  carrier  amplitude  and  coc  the  carrier  frequency  (in  rad/s). 
The  information  carried  by  the  signal  lies  in  the  phase  cp(t).  Frequency 
demodulators  process  the  signal  in  order  to  obtain  dcp(t)/dt. 

Spectrum  for  sinusoidal  modulation 

Assume  that  the  signal  is  given  by 

cp(t)  =  B  sin(coLt) 

then  s(t)  =  Acos(  coct  +  B  sin(coit) ) 

The  spectrum  is  obtained  by  Fourier  transformation  of  s(t).  This  spectrum 
correspond  to  the  Fourier  series  expansion: 

s(t)  =  A  ^  BJn  cos(n>c  +  n  coL  )t 

n 

where  Jn  denote  the  Bessel  function  of  the  first  kind  and  order  n. 

For  small  modulation  amplitudes  (modulation  indices),  one  can  consider 
only  the  first  few  terms.  Then  the  spectrum  basically  consists  of  a  component  at 
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the  fundamental  frequency  coc,  equal  to  AJo(A)  and  the  first  harmonic 
components  at  coi  equal  to 


AJ+/_i(B)  ~  .5AB 


amplitude 


A 


0c-2©l  ©c-®L  ®c  ©C+0L  0C+20L 


Frequency 


Figure  1.7.  Spectrum  of  a  pure  tone  modulated  by  a  sine  wave 
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What  demodulation  technique  is  appropriate  depends  on  the  carrier 
frequency,  the  amplitude  and  the  bandwidth  of  the  modulation,  and  the  noise 
level  tolerable. 


General  algorithm  for  a  phase  demodulation: 

A  phase  demodulator  determines  the  phase  difference  that  exists  between 
the  two  waves  applied  to  its  both  inputs;  the  wave  subjected  to  demodulation  s(t) 
and  a  reference  wave  sr(t).  These  waves  can  be  noted 
s(t)  =  A  cos<j)(t) 
sr(t)  =  Arcos<j)r(t) 

The  output  of  the  phase  demodulator  is: 

yout  =  KAOout  =  O(t)  -  Or(t) 

If  sr’  is  the  wave  in  quadrature  with  the  reference  wave,  sr  and  sr’  define  a 
frame  of  reference  rotating  around  the  origin  a  with  angular  velocity  30r(t)/3t 
.The  phase  difference  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  coordinates  I(t)  and  Q(t), 
the  coordinates  of  s(t)  with  respect  to  the  rotating  axis  through  sr  and  sr\  (see 
picture  above). 

The  components  I(t)  and  Q(t)  may  be  written  as 
I(t)  =  s  .  sr 

=  AcosO(t)  ArcosOr(t)  +  AsinO(t)  ArsinOr(t) 

=  AAr  cos(  0(t)-0r(t) ) 
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Q(t)  =  S  .  Sr’ 

=  AsinO(t)  ArcosOr(t)  -  AcosO(t)  ArsinOr(t) 

=  AAr  sin(  0(t)-Or(t) ) 

The  phase  difference  between  s  and  the  reference  wave  sr  can  therefore  be 
expressed  as 

Arctan(  Q(t)/I(t) )  when  I(t)  >  0 

Arctan(  Q(t)/I(t) )  +  n  when  I(t)  <  0  ,  Q(t)  >  0 

Arctan(Q(t)/I(t) )  -  n  when  I(t)  <  0  ,  Q(t)  <  0 

Elimination  of  the  Addition 

When  the  bandwidth  of  s(t)  and  sr(t)  is  significantly  smaller  than  their 
carrier  frequency,  I(t)  and  Q(t)  can  be  obtained  by  one  multiplication  followed  by 
low  pass  filtering,  instead  of  two  multiplication  and  a  summation.  [9] 


A4> 


out 


(b) 


Figure  1.9  schematic  of  the  phase  demodulation  signal  processing  [11] 
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Elimination  of  the  Arctan  and  Division 


In  many  cases,  the  phase  difference,  0(t)-0r(t),  is  relatively  small,  ie 
considerably  smaller  than  one  radian.  In  that  case,  I(t)  and  Q(t)  may  be 
approximated  as 

I(t)  ~  AAr 

Q(t)  *  AAr[0(t)-0r(t)  ] 

Under  the  same  conditions,  the  arctan-function  may  be  approximated  by 
its  first  order  Taylor  term  x.  Therefore,  the  entire  phase  demodulation  algorithm 
can  in  this  case  be  reduced  to  the  determination  of  Q(t).  The  demodulator  is 
depicted  below. 


A<t> 


(c) 


Figure  1.10  Phase  demodulation  for  a  small  amplitude  modulation  and 
signal  in  quadrature  [11] 


The  amplitude  of  the  signals  A  and  Ar  are  known,  so  the  phase  difference 
can  be  computed  easily  from  the  output  of  the  demodulator: 

AO 


AO  = 


out 


A  A.. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  TRANSDUCER  SYSTEM 


There  are  several  parameters  to  consider  in  choosing  of  the  ultrasonic 
transducers: 

The  frequency:  The  smaller  the  wavelength  of  the  sound,  the  bigger  the 
modulation  amplitude  of  the  received  signal,  hence  the  more  sensitive  the  system 
as  will  be  shown  in  chapter  III.  To  vibration  of  the  ground,  a  smaller  wavelength 
will  give  a  bigger  modulation  of  the  carrier  and  hence,  the  sensitivity  is  increased. 
However  in  order  to  get  a  good  sound  reflection  from  an  irregular  soil  surface 
and  get  a  good  penetration  through  vegetation,  a  longer  wavelength  is  preferable. 
The  attenuation  of  sound  in  air  is  higher  for  higher  frequencies.  This  could  cause 
a  low  signal  level  at  the  receiver,  especially  if  the  transducers  are  located 
relatively  far  from  the  ground.  At  200kHz,  attenuation  is  a  few  dB  per  meter, 
depending  on  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air.  Since  the  attenuation 
increases  with  the  square  of  the  frequency,  higher  frequencies  should  be  avoided. 
At  200kHz  the  wavelength  is  1 .7mm.  The  sound  beam  will  reflect  correctly  for 
surfaces  with  irregularities  smaller  than  the  wavelength. 

The  transducer  type:  At  ultrasonic  frequencies,  piezoelectric,  electrostatic 
and  moving  coil  transducers  can  be  used.  All  of  them  can  create  a  loud  sound  if 
designed  properly.  The  external  shape  of  a  piezoelectric  material  can  be  design  to 
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create  a  focused  transducer.  This  characteristic  is  desirable  to  minimize  the  spot 
size  of  the  system.  Piezoelectric  transducers  have  usually  a  lower  receive 
sensitivity  than  electrostatic  transducers.  However,  the  better  focusing  would 
probably  compensate  the  loss  in  signal  level  resulting  from  this  lower  sensitivity. 

Presentation  of  the  transducers 

The  transducers  used  in  the  acoustic  system  are  electrostatic  (capacitance) 
devices  which  resonate  at  50kHz.  They  were  manufactured  by  B&K  and  are 
normally  used  for  echo  ranging  in  photography.  They  were  chosen  for  their  high 
transmitting  source  level  and  very  high  receiving  sensitivity  (receiving  sensitivity 
of  -45dB  re  lV/Pa  at  50kHz  for  a  bias  voltage  of  150V).  At  50kHz,  the 
wavelength  of  airborne  waves  is  6.8mm,  i.e.  four  times  smaller  than  the  8GHz 
electromagnetic  waves  of  the  radar  sensor.  This  wavelength  difference  insures  a 
gain  in  sensitivity  of  12dB  relative  to  the  radar  system  and  for  the  same  signal 
processing  resolution.  The  transducers  can  give  a  spot  size  of  a  square  centimeter 
when  located  a  couple  inches  away  from  the  soil. 


Figure  2.1  Schematic  of  the  transducer  assembly  [12] 
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Figure  2.2  Cross  section  of  a  transducer  [12] 

The  transducers  require  a  DC  bias  voltage  (up  to  200V)  and  an  additional 
AC  voltage  is  creates  the  sound  (peak  amplitude  up  to  the  DC  bias  voltage).  A 
thin  foil  is  the  moving  surface  that  transforms  electrical  energy  into  acoustic 
energy,  and,  conversely,  when  operated  as  a  receiver  transforms  the  sound  wave 
into  electrical  energy.  The  foil  is  plastic  (Kapton)  with  a  conductive  coating 
(gold)  on  the  front  side.  It  is  stretched  over  an  aluminum  backplate.  The 
backplate  and  the  foil  constitute  an  electrical  capacitor.  When  charged,  an 
electrostatic  force  is  exerted  on  the  foil.  This  creates  a  displacement  of  the  foil 
that  is  suspended  over  concentric  grooves  on  the  backplate.  The  AC  voltage 
forces  the  foil  to  move  at  the  same  frequency  and  to  emit  sound  waves. 
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50kHz  aenerator 


Amnlififir 


Preamplifier 


Figure  2.3  Generation  of  the  transducer  signal 


Figure  2.4  .Transmit  response  of  the  capacitance  transducer  at  lmeter  [12] 

The  transducers  can  produce  a  reasonably  loud  sound  in  the  frequency 
range  20kHz  -  100kHz  with  a  resonance  at  50kHz.  Driven  at  50kHz  at  300Volts 
peak  to  peak  and  150Volts  DC  bias,  they  produce  a  sound  pressure  level  of 
approximately  118dB  re  20pPa  at  lmeter  on  the  axis.  Measurements  of  the 
spectrum  of  the  signal  at  the  receiver  between  48kHz  and  52Kz  did  not  show  any 
noise  above  -130dBm  when  the  transmitter  was  off.  The  level  of  the  50kHz 
signal  when  the  source  is  on  was  about  500mV.  Hence  this  signal  level  was 
higher  than  any  acoustic  noise  in  the  room  by  overl20dB. 
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Reflection  of  the  ultrasonic  waves  from  soil 


In  the  vibration  experiments  presented  in  the  following  chapters,  the 
transducers  were  aimed  at  an  underwater  sound  projector  piston.  The  metallic 
surface  of  the  piston  is  covered  by  a  seal  for  underwater  use.  Acoustically,  (in  air) 
it  is  a  rigid  surface.  For  these  results  to  be  applicable  in  an  in  situ  use,  the  soil 
must  be  a  good  reflector.  In  order  to  determine  whether  this  is  a  problem,  a  short 
experiment  was  conducted.  It  consisted  in  analyzing  the  received  signal  for 
different  reflective  surfaces. 

Three  different  surfaces  were  tested:  A  rigid  surface,  a  sample  of  sand 
and,  a  sample  of  Georgia’s  clay  soil.  The  rigid  surface  used  for  the  test  was  a 
wooden  panel,  5mm  thick,  with  a  smooth  and  flat  surface.  It  intended  to  set  a 
reference  for  signal  level  and  purity.  The  sand  sample  was  taken  from  the  sand 
filling  the  tank  of  the  experimental  mine  detection  set  up.  It  was  used  in  the  same 
conditions  as  in  the  tank,  wet  and  compacted.  The  sample  of  clay  was  taken  from 
the  campus  grounds  at  a  depth  of  a  few  centimeters.  Both  samples  were  10mm 
thick  and  had  a  flat  top  surface  after  being  compacted  with  a  wooden  board. 
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Experiment  configuration: 


The  transmitter  was  run  with  a  DC  bias  of  150Volts  and  an  AC  voltage  of 
150Vpeak.  The  transducers  were  located  50mm  away  from  the  sample,  distance 
at  which  they  focus  naturally.  The  surfaces  to  be  tested  were  placed  at  the  same 
height  without  moving  the  transducer  set-up.  For  each  one  of  the  tests,  the 
received  signal  level  before  amplification  was  measured.  The  signal  to  noise  ratio 
of  the  signal  was  also  observed  on  a  spectrum  analyzer.  The  49kHz-51kHz 
frequency  range  was  explored  with  this  apparatus  with  a  resolution  bandwidth  of 
3Hz. 


Figure  2.5  Picture  of  transducer  facing  a  sand  sample 
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Surface 

Wooden  board 

Compacted  sand 

Clay 

Signal  level  (mV) 

600 

500 

500 

Signal/noise  (dB) 

>100 

>100 

>100 

Table  2.1  received  signal  level  and  signal  to  noise  ratio 


The  results  show  a  very  high  level  for  signal  reflected  by  the  sand  and 
clay  samples;  only  20%  less  than  the  signal  reflected  by  the  flat  and  rigid  wooden 
board.  Sand  and  clay  seem  to  reflect  the  50kHz  sound  beam  in  the  same  manner. 
For  the  three  tests,  the  received  signal  was  very  pure.  Every  time  the  signal  to 
noise  ratio  exceeded  the  range  that  the  spectrum  analyzer  can  measure  (lOOdB). 
Other  tests  performed  with  different  samples  of  soil  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
signal  level  is  much  more  sensitive  to  the  geometrical  irregularities  of  the  surface 
than  its  nature.  This  test  shows  that  sound  at  50kHz  reflects  very  well  on  flat 
surfaces  of  sand  or  clay.  The  signal  loss  compared  to  a  reflection  by  ideally  flat 
and  rigid  surface  is  of  the  order  of  20%. 
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Focusing  the  transducer  sound 


Focusing  the  sound  consists  in  generating  a  converging  sound  beam 
focused  on  the  soil  surface.  A  similar  design  can  be  adopted  for  the  receive  beam 
directivity,  which  will  enhance  the  receiver  sensitivity  to  sound  coming  from  the 
collocated  focal  spot  of  the  transmitter  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This 
configuration  would  improve  two  characteristics  of  the  system.  First,  the  signal 
level  at  the  receiver  would  be  increased.  The  sound  beam  converges,  so  the  sound 
pressure  rises  to  a  maximum  at  the  soil’s  surface.  The  reflected  sound  field 
generates  a  higher  electrical  signal  when  hitting  the  receiver.  The  various  sources 
of  noise:  ultrasonic  noise  in  the  air,  thermal  noise  of  the  electronics, 
electromagnetic  cross-talk  etc.  are  not  affected  by  the  focusing.  As  a  result,  the 
signal  to  noise  ratio  is  increased,  which  is  crucial  for  the  sensitivity  of  the  system. 
The  second  characteristic  of  the  system,  improved  by  this  technique,  is  the  spot 
size,  which  in  principle  can  be  reduced  considerably.  The  sound  converges 
towards  a  particular  point  and  thus  the  surface  hit  by  the  sound  can  have  a  much 
smaller  area  than  the  transducer.  This  would  enable  the  apparatus  to  detect  higher 
frequency  waves  in  the  ground  and  will  give  the  system  a  better  spatial 
resolution.  Some  focusing  techniques  were  studied  in  order  to  determine  their 
potential  for  the  signal  increase  and  spot  size  performance. 

•  Natural  focusing 

•  spherically  focused  transducers 

•  mirrors  focusing  the  sound  generated  by  flat  rigid  pistons 
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Natural  focusing  of  the  electrostatic  transducers 

The  transducers  used  in  the  experimental  apparatus  can  be  modeled  as 

rigid  flat  pistons.  At  50kHz,  the  sound  generated  by  this  type  of  transducer  in  the 
far  field  has  a  (-3dB)  beam  of  angle  10  degrees  with  side  lobes.  In  the  far  field, 
The  further  from  the  source,  the  lower  the  sound  pressure  level.  However,  closer 
to  the  transducer,  in  the  near  field,  the  sound  pattern  is  more  complex.  The  field 
on  the  symmetry  axis  is  well  known.  The  following  expression  for  the  axial 
amplitude  p  can  be  derived  from  the  Raleigh  integral: 

p  =  -2pcv  sin((  k(z2+a2)l/2-kz)/2) 

Where  k  is  the  wave  number  of  the  ultrasound,  p  the  density  of  air,  c  the 
speed  of  sound  in  the  air,  a  the  radius  of  the  transducer,  an  z  the  distance  on  the 
transducer  axis. 
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Figure  2.6  Graph  of  the  pressure  on  axis,  in  the  nearfield 
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The  graph  above  shows  the  on  axis,  normalized,  sound  pressure  level  for 
a  rigid  piston  vibrating  at  50kHz.  The  pressure  amplitude  reaches  equal 
amplitude  maxima  before  attaining  a  1/r  decay.  The  last  maximum,  located  at 
53mm,  has  a  sound  pressure  twice  as  high  as  the  mean  pressure  of  the  nearfield 
beam.  At  this  point,  the  peak  particle  velocity  is  twice  the  peak  velocity  of  the 
piston.  The  beam  narrows  at  this  point  in  order  to  conserve  energy.  This  effect  is, 
in  effect,  a  natural  focusing  of  the  sound  for  this  configuration.  It  is  difficult  to 
study  the  sound  field  experimentally.  However  it  is  simple  to  compute  the  sound 
field  in  the  case  of  a  planar  piston.  A  numerical  model  capable  computing  the 
sound  field  generated  by  a  rigid  piston  was  built  to  visualize  the  natural  focusing 
and  determine  the  spot  size  achieved.  As  we  have  the  case  of  a  planar  vibrating 
surface,  the  Raleigh  integral  was  used  to  calculate  the  sound  pressure.  The 
surface  of  the  piston  was  discretized  in  300  small  elementary  surfaces  dsn  of 
similar  areas.  The  pressure  level  generated  is  then: 

P(x,y,z )  =  ipcvk\ - dsn 

r 

n  '  n 

v  is  the  peak  velocity  of  the  piston  surface  and  rn  the  distance  between  the 
elementary  surface  dsn  and  the  point  of  coordinate  (x,y,z).The  computation  was 
performed  using  Matlab  and  the  code  is  attached. 
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Figure  2.7  sound  field  generated  by  piston  at  50kHz 
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As  predicted,  the  beam  narrows  in  the  near  field.  It  reaches  it  smallest 
dimension  at  the  distance  53mm,  corresponding  to  the  last  axial  maximum.  At 
this  point,  the  3dB  spotwidth  is  of  the  order  of  a  centimeter.  This  dimension  is 
much  smaller  than  the  3.8  cm  diameter  of  the  transducer.  When  placing  the 
transducers  at  this  distance  from  the  soil’s  surface  the  spot  size  would  thus  be 
about  a  centimeter  diameter.  This  is  satisfactory  for  seismic  waves  of  frequency 
up  to  4kHz.  This  technique  does  not  require  any  investment.  It  was  successfully 
implemented  on  the  system  tested:  a  large  increase  in  the  signal  level  was 
achieved.  However  the  spot  size  obtained  was  not  checked  experimentally. 

Note:  At  distances  close  to  53mm,  interference  or  acoustic  cross  talk  was 
observed  between  the  receiver  and  the  transmitter,  which  led  to  deterioration  of 
the  signal.  A  higher  noise  floor  appears  giving  a  signal  to  noise  ratio  inferior  to 
lOOdB. 
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Placing  the  transducer  at  its  natural  focusing  distance  improves  the  signal 
level  and  reduces  the  spot  size  to  a  satisfactory  value.  However  it  constrains  the 
transducers  to  be  at  a  small  distance  from  the  ground  that  is  not  very  practical  for 
use  in  the  fields.  Therefore,  investigation  of  more  elaborated  focusing  techniques 
was  conducted.  This  study  concentrated  on  getting  further  from  the  ground,  and 
determining  the  influence  of  frequency  on  the  focusing. 

Spherically  focused  transducers 

In  order  to  form  an  ideal  focus,  all  the  points  on  the  transducer’s  active 
surface  should  vibrate  in  phase  and  be  at  the  same  distance  of  the  focal  point. 
Such  transducers  are  called  spherically  focused  transducers.  The  vibrating  surface 
of  a  spherically  focused  transducer  is  a  concave  portion  of  a  sphere  centered  on 
the  focal  point.  Piezoelectric  transducers  can  be  designed  to  exhibit  this 
characteristic.  Even  if  the  geometry  of  the  transducer  is  perfect,  the  sound 
focusing  is  limited  by  the  wavelength  of  the  sound  waves.  Sound  will  not  focus 
very  well  at  low  frequencies.  In  order  to  determine  the  focusing  ability  of  such 
transducers,  the  on-axis  pressure  was  calculated  and  a  numerical  model  was  built 
to  display  the  sound  field.  The  influences  of  frequency  and  focusing  distance  on 
the  pressure  level  were  investigated  with  these  tools. 

The  numerical  model  was  based  on  the  same  equations  as  for  the  piston’s 
sound.  In  this  case,  the  vibrating  surface  is  not  planar.  However,  the  minimum 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface  considered  was  50mm,  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  maximum  wavelength,  used  in  the  calculations  (6.8mm).  Under  these 
conditions,  the  Raleigh  integral  should  give  acceptable  results. 
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Figure  2.8  on  axis  pressure  generated  by  a  50kHz  spherically  focused  transducer 

The  graph  above  shows  the  normalized  on-axis  pressure  amplitude  for  a 
50kFlz  transducer  with  a  diameter  of  38mm  and  focusing  at  50mm.  The 
maximum  pressure  generated  is  at  a  shorter  distance  than  the  geometrical  focal 
point.  With  this  configuration,  the  maximum  pressure  is  four  times  the  ‘normal 
pressure’  or  average  pressure  at  the  transducer  surface.  It  is  twice  as  good  as  the 
natural  focusing. 
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Figure  2.9  pressure  field  generated  by  a  50kHz  spherically  focused 

transducer 

The  beamwidth  is  not  much  smaller  than  with  natural  focusing.  The 
acoustic  field  features  several  side  lobes  dissipating  energy  away  from  the  focal 
point.  The  focusing  distance  of  30mm  is  shorter  than  for  the  plane  transducer. 
These  results  indicate  that  focusing  the  sound  at  50kHz  with  a  transducer  of 
38mm  diameter  is  not  promising.  In  order  to  obtain  focusing  of  the  sound  further 
from  the  transducer,  a  larger  aperture  (bigger  transducer  or  array  of  them)  and/or 
higher  frequencies  have  to  be  used.  The  following  of  this  section  investigate  the 
effects  of  frequency  on  the  focusing  of  the  sound.  The  transducers  considered 
have  the  same  diameter  of  38mm. 
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The  graphs  below  show  the  same  transducer  running  at  200kHz.  At  this 
frequency,  the  normalized  pressure  maximum  is  13.  This  performance 
deteriorates  as  try  focusing  further  from  the  transducer. 


Distance  on  Symmetry  Axis  in  Meter 

Figure  2.10  On  axis  pressure  generated  by  a  200kTfz  spherically  focused 
transducer 
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Figure  2.11  Pressure  field  generated  by  a  200kFlz  spherically  focused 
transducer 
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The  previous  graph  indicates  as  well  that  the  focusing  is  a  lot  better  at 
200kHz.  The  sound  beam  concentrates  very  well.  The  side  lobes  are  very  weak 
and  dissipate  very  little  energy.  Higher  Pressure  level  are  reached  at  the  focal 
point,  which  is  closer  to  the  geometrical  focal  point.  In  order  to  quantify  the 
effect  of  frequency  and  focal  distance  on  the  focusing,  the  same  code  was 
modified  to  compute  the  maximum  pressure  generated  versus  the  true  focusing 
distance.  Geometrical  focusing  distances  where  considered  from  50  to  200mm 
with  a  5mm  increment.  For  each  focusing  distance,  the  program  calculated  the 
on-axis  pressure  determined  the  pressure  maximum  and  its  location  and  added 
them  to  the  graph.  The  results  for  three  different  frequencies  (100,150,  and 
200kHz)  are  displayed  below 


Figure  2.12  Normalized  pressure  max  vs  true  focusing  distance  at  50,  100  and 

200  kHz 
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It  is  clearly  from  the  graph  that  the  focusing  is  dependent  on  the 
frequency  and  the  focusing  distance.  The  curves  exhibit  a  1/r  dependence  on  the 
focusing  distance.  For  a  given  focusing  distance  (in  the  frequency  range 
explored),  the  normalized  pressure  maximum  is  roughly  proportional  to  the 
frequency.  It  seems  that  to  achieve  a  focusing  1  Ocm  or  further  away  from  the  soil 
surface,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  a  carrier  frequency  of  at  least  100kHz.  This 
would  permit  a  focusing  factor  of  four.  Such  a  configuration  produces  a  small 
spot  size  and  a  high  signal  level.  Such  an  elaborated  focusing  technique  produces 
a  high  signal  level  and  a  small  spot  size.  However,  an  increase  of  the  running 
frequency  of  a  regular  transducer  will  produce  an  increase  of  the  natural  focusing 
distance  and  spherical  focusing  should  only  be  investigated  if  obtaining  a  high 
signal  level  is  difficult. 
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Conclusion 


The  calculation  of  the  on  axis  sound  of  the  transducers  allowed 
determination  their  natural  focusing.  Locating  the  transducer  at  55mm  from  the 
reflective  surface  uses  this  natural  focusing  and  leads  to  an  increase  of  the  signal 
level  and  a  reduction  of  the  spot  size.  The  sound  pressure  level  generated  at  this 
point  is  twice  as  high  as  the  average  pressure  within  the  beam.  The  beamwidth  of 
the  sound  beam  at  this  distance  is  of  the  order  of  a  centimeter. 

A  numerical  model  based  on  the  Raleigh  integral  was  built.  It  calculates 
the  sound  field  generated  by  spherically  focused  transducers.  The  results  of  the 
computation  indicates  that  sound  does  not  focus  well  at  50kHz.  A  lot  of  energy  is 
dispersed  and  it  is  not  possible  to  focus  far  away  from  the  transducers.  On  the 
other  hand  at  higher  frequencies  the  results  are  promising.  At  200kHz  sound  can 
be  focused  at  130mm  with  a  signal  level  gain  of  four.  In  the  field,  the  soil  surface 
will  certainly  have  irregularities,  obstacles,  surface  debris  and  vegetation.  Under 
these  conditions  the  transducer  will  have  to  be  located  at  least  a  few  inches  from 
the  soil  surface.  Sound  waves  of  frequencies  of  100kHz  or  higher  would  focus  a 
lot  better  than  50kHz  sound.  The  gain  in  signal  level  due  to  the  focusing  should 
not  be  significantly  altered  by  the  attenuation  in  the  air.  For  such  small  distances 
at  200kHz,  attenuation  should  be  less  than  one  dB. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PHASE  DEMODULATION: 


As  discussed  in  Chapter  I,  the  electrical  signal  generated  by  the  receiver 
contains  the  displacement  of  the  reflecting  surface  in  the  form  of  a  phase 
modulation  of  the  carrier  signal.  Computing  the  soil  position  from  this  signal  thus 
requires  a  phase  demodulation  process.  The  well  known  demodulation  processes 
used  for  communication,  are  not  appropriate  since  the  phase  modulation  of  this 
signal  has  a  very  small  amplitude  and  is  therefore  difficult  to  detect. 

For  simplification  of  the  notation,  t  denotes  the  time  when  wave  reaches 
the  receiver.  Therefore,  the  wave  is  reflected  by  the  soil  at  t-(d+5)/c  and  was 
emitted  by  the  transmitter  at  t-2(d+5)/c.  Where  d  is  half  of  the  average  total  path 
length  and  5(t)  is  the  change  in  acoustic  path  length  due  to  the  displacement  of 
the  soil.  Hence  5  is  the  change  of  acoustic  length  on  one  leg,  at  time  t2=t-d/c.  The 
carrier  and  the  received  signals  at  time  t  can  be  respectively  represented  by  the 
following  expressions: 

AiCOS((Oct) 

A2cos(coct  -2k(d+5(t2)) 

Where  coc  denotes  the  carrier  frequency  and  k  the  corresponding  wave 
number. 
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Figure  3.1  influence  of  the  transducer  axis  angle  on  sensitivity 


The  change  in  length  of  the  acoustic  path,  25(t2),  is  proportional  to  the 
vertical  displacement  A(t)  of  the  ground  due  to  the  surface  wave.  The  figure  3.1 
shows  the  geometry  of  the  transducer  configuration.  The  angle  a  between  the 
sound  beam  axis  and  the  normal  to  the  soil  is  constant.  The  relation  between  the 
change  in  length  of  the  acoustic  path  and  the  soil  displacement  is  then: 

A(t2)  =  5(t2)/cos(a) 


The  central  operation  necessary  for  a  phase  demodulation  is  a  simple 
multiplication  between  the  received  signal  and  the  carrier: 

FI  =  AiCOs(coct)*A2cos(coct  -  2k(d+5(  t2)) 

FI  =  0.5*AiA2[  cos(  2k(d+5(  t2) )  +  cos(  2coct  -  2k(d+5(  t2) )  ] 

The  second  term  corresponds  to  a  high  frequency  component.  It  can  be 
filtered  by  a  low  pass  filter.  For  the  application  considered,  the  vibration 
amplitude  is  much  smaller  than  a  wavelength.  At  50kHz  the  wavelength  in  the  air 
is  about  7mm  and  the  highest  vibration  amplitude  recorded  on  the  experimental 
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model  was  less  than  a  micrometer.  The  maximum  value  for  k5(t)  is  9xl0"4.  This 
is  very  small  compared  to  1  radian,  and  a  first  order  Taylor  series  is  a  good 
approximation  for  the  signal.  After  low  pass  filtering  and  this  approximation,  the 
product  of  the  carrier  and  the  received  signal  can  be  written: 

LF1  =  0.5*A!A2(  cos(2kd)k)  -  2sin(2kd)k5(  t2) ) 

DC1  AC1 

Hence  we  get  a  signal  composed  of  a  constant  term  dependent  of  the 
transducer  location  and  a  term  proportional  to  the  displacement  of  the  soil,  d  is 
unknown,  as  a  result,  this  signal  by  itself  cannot  provide  the  displacement  of  the 
ground. 

A  second  low  frequency  signal  can  be  obtain  by  computing  a  similar 
multiplication  of  a  quadrature  of  the  carrier  and  the  received  signal : 

F2=  Aisin(c0ct)*A2COs(coct  -  2k(d+5(  t2)) 

F2  =  0.5*A!A2[  sin(  2k(d+5(  t2) )  +  sin(  2coct  -  2k(d+5(  t2) )  ] 

After  low  pass  filtering, 

LF2  =  0.5*A1A2(  sin(2kd)  +  2cos(kd)k5(  t2) ) 

DC2  AC2 
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The  four  terms  AC1,  AC2,  DC1  and  DC2  can  be  used  to  compute  the 


displacement  of  the  ground: 

DC12+DC22=  0.25ArA22(  cos(2kd)2+sin(2kd)2 )  =  0.25  ApA22 

AClxDC2  =  -0 . 5 kA ! 2A22sin(2kd)2x5(  t2) 

AC2xDCl  =  0.5kA12A22cos(2kd)2x5(  t2) 

And 

AC2xDCl  -  AClxDC2  =  0.5kArA225(  t2) 

There  fore, the  displacement  of  the  ground  can  be  computed  by  the 

following  operation: 

,  AC2  x  DC  1  -  AC  1  x  DC2 

A  (*,)  = - - - , - 

‘  (DC12  +  DC22)2£cos(a) 

DC1  designates  the  constant  component  of  the  signal,  i.e.  its  average  over 
time.  AC1  designates  the  other  component  of  the  signal. 

LF1=  DC(LFl)  +  HP(LFl) 


Resolution  of  the  demodulation: 

When  corresponding  to  the  minimum  amplitude  harmonic  signal 
detectable  of  frequency  col,  5m(t)  can  be  noted: 

5(t)  =  xocos(coif) 

The  signal  on  the  receiver  is  then 

A2eos(coct  -  2kd  -  2kxocos(coi.t) ) 

The  spectrum  of  this  signal  shows  the  carrier  frequency  coc  and  peaks  at 
coc+col  and  coc-k>l.  The  side  lobe  amplitude  is  down  to  the  carrier  by  factor  of  kxo. 
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For  a  1-nanometer  vibration  amplitude  and  a  carrier  frequency  of  50kHz,  this 
factor  corresponds  to  the  sensitivity  wanted  for  the  demodulation  device. 

For  a  1 -nanometer  displacement,  xo=10‘9cos(a)  and 
kx0  =  9.24E-7 
20*LoglO(kxo)  =  -120  dB 

Computation  of  the  signal  processing 

The  operations  necessary  for  a  phase  demodulation  are:  quadrature,  two 

multiplications,  low  pass  filtering,  and  additions  and  multiplications  of  low 
frequency  signals.  These  operations  can  be  performed  by  different  means.  For  the 
radar  system,  a  mixer  is  used  to  perform  the  multiplication  of  an  8GHz  signals.  It 
is  a  passive  device  that  multiplies  two  signals.  Some  of  its  advantages  are  a  very 
low  noise  level,  and  very  high  frequency  operation.  At  low-ultrasonic  frequencies 
another  alternative  is  to  use  an  active  multiplier.  This  device  exhibits  a  better 
linearity  than  a  mixer  and  the  advantages  of  an  active  chip:  low  output 
impedance,  high  output  level,  and  high  input  impedances.  However,  four 
quadrant  multiplier  chips  have  an  internal  noise  that  is  dependant  on  the  quality 
of  the  manufacturing  and  the  design. 

These  operations  can  also  be  performed  digitally.  Many  communication 
systems,  particularly  demodulation  devices,  use  digital  technology.  It  provides  a 
very  versatile  tool  that  can  perform  many  different  operations  with  the  same 
system.  The  performance  of  digital  systems  is  improving  rapidly  with  computer 
technology.  More  over,  a  computer  has  to  be  part  of  the  total  system  anyway  for 
data  acquisition  and  storage. 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  DIGITAL  DEMODULATION 


As  with  any  other  demodulation  technique,  the  problem  is  that  the 
modulation  amplitude  is  very  small.  Independent  of  the  quality  of  the  program 
performing  operations  on  a  signal,  the  performance  of  a  digital  demodulation 
system  is  limited  by  the  data  acquisition  card  (or  component).  The  acquisition 
card  converts  an  analog  signal  into  a  digital  signal.  It  performs  two  operations 
that  add  noise  to  the  input  signal:  sampling  and  coding.  First  it  samples  the  signal 
at  regular  time  intervals.  This  operation  cannot  be  performed  without  some  error. 
The  time  intervals  vary  slightly  and  the  value  of  the  signal  is  not  taken  at 
perfectly  regular  pace.  This  is  called  the  clock  jitter. 


One  Unit  Interval 

1 

1 

Figure  3.2  Square  wave  with  jittered  edges  [14] 

This  jitter  generates  noise  that  has  a  spectral  content  generally  not 
uniform  over  all  the  frequencies.  The  noise  floor  corresponding  to  this  phase 
noise  is  usually  small  compared  to  the  signal  and  it  can  be  neglected  for  most 
applications.  However,  when  dealing  with  large  dynamic  range,  it  has  to  be 
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considered.  The  noise  floor  level  has  to  be  lower  than  the  smallest  signal  level  to 
be  acquired  by  the  card. 


Analog  signal  Sampling  Coding 

Figure  3.3  Schematic  of  bit  coding 

After  sampling,  the  analog  to  digital  converter  card  codes  the  amplitude 
of  each  sample  over  a  limited  number  of  values.  An  approximation  is  then  made: 
the  nearest  value  is  taken.  The  user  specifies  a  voltage  range  R  for  the  input  level, 
the  resolution  of  the  coding  is  then  R/2n  where  n  is  the  number  of  bits  used  to 
code  the  sample.  This  stage  is  the  n-bit  coding.  Common  A/D  cards  use  12  or  16 
bits  coding  which  correspond  respectively  to  a  maximum  error  of  0.02%  and 
0.0015%.  The  rounding  process  induces  an  additional  error.  In  the  same  way  as 
the  clock  jitter,  this  error  generates  a  noise  that  has  its  own  spectral  component. 
Again,  noise  level  due  to  the  coding  has  to  be  lower  than  the  smallest  relevant 
signal  level. 
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Test  of  an  Analog  to  Digital  card 


To  assess  the  capabilities  of  an  A/D  card  in  terms  of  noise  floor  level,  a 
test  was  performed  on  a  recently  acquired  card.  This  card  was  designed  and 
manufactured  by  National  Instrument  and  features:  a  sampling  frequency  of  up  to 
1MHz,  a  20MHz  clock,  8-channel  acquisition,  and  12-bit  coding. 

The  noise  floor  level  was  evaluated  by  computing  a  Fourier  transform  of  a 
signal  acquired  on  the  card.  A  50kFlz  pure  tone  was  generated  externally  with  a 
function  generator  and  input  to  the  card.  The  A/D  card  digitized  the  signal  over  a 
period  of  Is,  at  a  sampling  frequency  of  250kHz.  This  data  was  imported  to 
Matlab  to  compute  the  Fourier  transform.  These  settings  give  the  spectral  content 
of  the  discrete  signal  up  to  125kHz,  and  with  a  resolution  of  1Hz.  The  results  are 
displayed  below 


Figure  3.4  Fourier  transform  of  the  50kHz  pure  tone  acquired 
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This  graph  shows: 

>  A  sharp  peak  corresponding  to  the  pure  input  tone 

>  A  broadband  noise  level  about  95dB  down  to  the  50kHz  tone  level 

>  Other  noise  peaks  with  amplitude  level  up  to  30  dB  above  the 
broadband  noise  floor 

When  input  into  a  spectrum  analyzer  with  a  resolution  of  3Hz,  the  signal 
generated  by  the  function  generator  shows  a  signal  to  noise  ratio  over  lOOdB. 
Hence,  we  have  to  conclude  that  the  origin  of  noise  shown  by  the  Fourier 
transform  is  the  card  and  the  digitizing  process.  The  desired  sensitivity 
corresponds  to  a  noise  floor  f  20  dB  below  the  carrier.  A  very  generous  signal  to 
noise  ratio  for  this  card  would  be  95dB.  This  is  not  satisfactory.  This  particular 
card  does  not  have  a  performance  suitable  for  the  surface  wave  detection 
application. 

In  order  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  an  A/D  card  suitable  for  this 
application,  a  further  investigation  was  done  to  determine  appropriate 
characteristics  for  this  device.  Two  programs  modeling  the  jitter  and  bit  coding 
noise  sources  discussed  previously  were  designed. 
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Bit  coding  model: 


The  noise  generated  by  the  bit  coding  operation  was  evaluated  by  a 
Fourier  transform  of  a  digital  signal.  An  ideal  digital  signal  was  created  over  a 
period  of  one  second  at  a  sampling  frequency  of  250kHz  and  machine  precision 
(32  bit  coding).  It  was  then  coded  in  12  bits  and  16  bits  precision.  The  Fourier 
transform  of  these  3  data  vectors  shows  the  noise  floor  resulting  from  the  bit 
coding.  There  was  no  clock  Jitter  modeled,  hence  the  only  noise  results  from  the 
32  bit  coding  for  Matlab  real  numbers.  This  has  very  small  effect  compared  to 
the  errors  modeled  by  the  program. 

For  this  test  a  50kHz  signal  modulated  at  200Hz  with  an  amplitude  B  of 
10‘6  radian  was  used.  This  modulation  corresponds  to  a  signal  15dB  above  the 
resolution  desired  for  the  detection  device. 

S  =  cos  (cot+Bsin(4007rt) ) 

The  following  expression  was  used  to  model  the  bit  coding  of  a  signal 

round(2n  l  S) 
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Fourier  Transform  of  an  Ideally  Digitized  Signal 


Figure  3.5  Fourier  transform  of  the  digitized  signal  coded  on  32  bits 


Figure  3.6  Fourier  transform  of  an  ideally  sampled  signal  coded  on  12bits 
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Figure  3.7  Fourier  transform  of  a  ideally  sampled  signal  coded  on  16b its 

The  3  graphs  above  show  the  noise  floor  level  in  the  frequency  range 
49kHz-51kFlz,  which  is  the  relevant  range  for  modulations  up  to  lkFlz.  The  noise 
floor  rises  as  the  bit  coding  precision  decreases.  The  12  and  16  bits  coded  signal 
have  respective  signal  to  noise  ratio  of  115dB  and  140  dB.  This  performance  is 
satisfactory  for  the  ground  wave  detection  device:  the  side  lobes  appear  clearly. 
Flence  the  12  bit  coding  does  not  seem  responsible  for  the  broadband  noise  that 
appears  on  the  A/D  card  test. 
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Clock  Jitter  noise 


In  the  same  manner  as  for  the  bit  noise,  the  clock  jitter  noise  was  modeled 
and  its  effect  on  the  broadband  noise  analyzed.  Little  information  was  found  on 
the  clock  jitter  for  the  card  tested  and  for  acquisition  cards  in  general.  A  model 
was  used  to  find  the  maximum  clock  jitter  compatible  with  a  good  performance 
for  the  device. 

A  very  simple  model  was  used  for  the  clock  jitter.  Each  sampling  time  t; 
was  given  an  error  At;,  normally  distributed  and  centered  on  the  exact  time.  The 
variance  of  the  normal  distribution  was  chosen  to  be  one  third  of  the  peak  jitter 
amplitude  Ajitter.  This  figure  insures  that  99.75%  of  random  time  errors  were  in 
the  interval  [-  Ajitter;  Ajitter  ].To  each  sampling  time  tb  was  added  random  error  At,: 


At;  =  AjitterN(0,l)/3 

Where  N(0,1)  a  normally  distributed  random  number  with  variance  1 . 
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Figure  3.8  Fourier  transform  of  a  signal  sampled  with  5. 1 0“8s  jitter 
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Figure  3.9  Fourier  transform  of  a  signal  sampled  with  5. 10"9s  jitter 

The  results  show  a  rise  of  the  broadband  noise  as  the  jitter  increases.  A 
jitter  amplitude  of  5x1 0  s  second  generates  a  noise  level  similar  to  the  card  tested. 
This  jitter  would  have  to  be  reduced  by  a  factor  of  more  than  ten  to  give  a 
performance  suitable  for  the  device  (second  graph).  Little  information  was  found 
on  a  possible  model  for  the  clock  jitter,  so  several  models  were  tried  with 
different  error  distributions  and  means  as  well  as  accumulation  of  the  error.  The 
results  varied  only  slightly.  Hence,  it  is  believed  that  the  figures  above  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  jitter  amplitude.  It  seems  a  reasonable  assumption  that  the 
sampling  jitter  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  clock  speed  of  the  acquisition  card. 
In  this  Case,  a  clock  50  times  faster  than  the  one  on  the  card  tested  would  be 
satisfactory,  i.e.  a  lGigaHertz  clock. 
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Conclusion: 


The  simulations  seem  to  indicate  that  the  factor  limiting  the  performance 
of  the  acquisition  card  tested  is  the  clock  jitter,  not  bit  coding.  Getting  a  signal  to 
noise  ratio  of  at  least  120dB  requires  16bits  coding  and  a  Jitter  amplitude  of  10"9 
second.  Little  information  was  found  on  the  jitter  of  commercially  available  A/D 
cards.  However,  if  it  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  clock  speed,  a  1GHz  clock 
would  be  satisfactory  for  the  surface  wave  detection  application. 

Commercially  available  fast  A/D  products  with  a  16-bits  coding  and 
several  acquisition  channels  are  relatively  expensive.  Since  digital  demodulation 
seems  to  require  electronic  boards  approaching  the  limits  of  current  digital 
technology,  it  was  decided  to  use  an  analog  technique  for  the  experimental 
system  of  this  thesis.  Analog  technology  is  more  mature  and  specialized.  Analog 
chips  and  devices  can  perform  demodulation  operations  at  a  low  cost. 
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ANALOG  DEMODULATION 


An  analog  phase  demodulation  system  was  implemented.  The  system 
involves  a  quadrature  circuit,  multiplication  devices,  active  fdtering  and 
amplification.  This  section  discusses  the  processing  and  the  tests  of  different 
configurations. 

The  performance  of  the  process  dictated  by  the  dynamic  range  of  the 
multiplication  device.  It  has  to  be  able  to  multiply  signals  at  very  different  levels 
(The  side  lobe  level  is  much  smaller  than  the  pure  tone  level).  In  order  to 
determine  the  device  most  appropriate  for  the  multiplication,  a  simplified 
demodulation  configuration  was  used.  Quadrature  of  the  carrier,  computer 
acquisition  and  digital  processing  were  not  implemented  for  these  tests. 
Quadrature  between  the  received  signal  and  the  carrier  was  realized  manually. 
The  transducers  were  moved  slightly  so  that  the  length  of  the  acoustic  path 
created  quadrature.  This  was  feasible  thanks  to  the  relatively  large  wavelength  of 
the  ultrasonic  wave.  In  this  situation,  the  derivation  of  the  multiplication  becomes 
FI  =  Aicos(coct)  x  A2cos(  coct  -  ji/2  -  2k5(t2) ) 

FI  =  0.5*AiA2[  sin(  -  2k5(t2) )  +  sin(  2coct  -  2k5(t2) )  ] 

After  Low  pass  filtering  and  a  Taylor  approximation,  the  signal  can  be  expressed 
by: 

LF1  =A!A2k5(t2) 
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.  As  the  transducers  are  immobile,  the  amplitudes  of  the  signal  Aiand  A2 
are  constant.  Hence  the  low  frequency  signal  is  directly  proportional  to  change  in 
length  of  the  acoustic  path  5(t).  This  configuration  enables  us  to  easily  investigate 
individual  analog  system  components  and  remove  possible  noise  sources  and 
implementation  problems  related  to  the  quadrature  process,  the  computer 
acquisition  and  the  digital  processing.  This  configuration  was  used  to  test  both 
mixers  and  a  multipliers. 


Spectrum  analyzer 


Figure  3.10  Measurement  setup 
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Test  of  a  mixer  demodulation  configuration 


A  mixer  multiplication  was  implemented  in  the  system  and  tests  were 
performed  in  order  to  determine  its  performance.  The  mixer  used  was 
manufactured  by  Mini-circuit  and  referenced  ZAD  3-H.  It  features  a  high  input 
signal  level  and  low  noise  characteristics. 

A  sound  projector  designed  for  underwater  sound  generation  provided  the 
vibrating  surface.  It  is  an  electromagnetic  device  actuating  a  flat  circular  piston  of 
100-millimeter  diameter.  A  rubber  membrane,  for  sealing  purposes,  covers  the 
piston.  This  surface  is  effectively  rigid  for  a  good  sound  reflection.  It  is  larger 
than  the  spot  size  achieved  by  the  ultrasonic  transducer,  and  vibrates  uniformly. 


Figure  3.11  Picture  of  the  transducers  facing  the  sound  projector 
The  vibration  amplitude  was  controlled  with  an  audio  amplifier  according 
to  measurements  from  an  accelerometer.  The  audio  amplifier  amplified  the  signal 
produced  by  a  Wavetek  signal  generator  and  powered  the  sound  projector.  The 
intensity  of  the  vibration  could  be  set  by  either  the  signal  generator  and  the 
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amplifier.  The  vibration  amplitude  was  measured  by  an  accelerometer  attached  to 
the  center  of  the  piston  surface  with  bee  wax.  The  accelerometer,  of  sensitivity 
3.42mV/g,  was  used  with  a  charge  amplifier  and  a  spectrum  analyzer  in  order  to 
determine  the  peak  acceleration  of  the  surface.  From  the  voltage  level  U  given  in 
dBm  by  the  spectrum  analyzer,  the  peak  voltage  amplitude  is: 

U 

Where  Rref  =  50T>  is  the  reference  impedance  and  nief  =  lmW  is  the 
reference  power.  The  peak  acceleration  in  ms"2  is  then 

9-8Fpeat 
Y  3.42  xlCT3 

As  we  consider  one  sinusoidal  frequency,  the  peak  amplitude  of  the 
vibration  is: 


Z 


max 


Analysis  of  the  spectrum  of  the  modulated  signal  can  provide  a  quality  check  for 
the  vibration  amplitude  measurement.  The  side  lobe  induced  by  the  vibration  are 
down  from  the  carrier  amplitude  by  a  factor  of  kxo,  where  xo  is  the  peak 
amplitude  of  the  vibration.  Therefore  the  vibration  amplitude  calculated  from  the 
modulated  signal  is: 


*0=7 - log 

k  cos(a) 


^ 'lobe  ^ r ca 


20 
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During  the  tests  the  transducers  were  located  at  their  natural  focusing 
distance  from  the  piston.  They  were  aiming  at  the  center  of  the  piston  from  a 
distance  of  60mm  at  a  total  angle  of  54  degrees  (a  =  27degrees).  A  Krohn-Hite 
source  repeater  amplified  the  signal  from  the  Analogic  function  generator  to 
150V  peak.  A  Krohn-Hite  active  low  pass  filter  filtered  the  output  of  the  mixer.  It 
performed  a  3-poles  Bessel  filtering  with  a  -3dB  cutoff  frequency  at  3000Hz. 
The  response  of  the  system  was  studied  for  a  fixed  vibration  amplitude  between 
200Hz  and  1200Hz.  In  order  to  get  the  maximum  output  level,  the  mixer  input 
levels  were  set  at  the  maximum  specified  by  the  manufacturer  (see  below). 

Maximum  input  on  LO:  17dBm  (2V) 

Maximum  input  on  REF:  7dBm  (700mV) 

For  each  frequency,  the  vibration  was  set  to  40  nanometers  according  to 
the  accelerometer  measurement.  The  side  lobe  level  was  measured  for  the 
received  signal.  The  mixer  output  and  the  noise  floor  level  were  measured  after 
filtering.  All  the  measurements  were  performed  on  the  spectrum  analyzer  with  a 
resolution  bandwidth  of  3Hz. 

From  the  measurements,  the  sensitivity  of  the  analog  demodulation  was 
computed.  This  sensitivity  corresponds  to  the  smallest  modulation  detectable,  it  is 
expressed  by  the  ratio  of  the  of  the  smallest  side  lobe  detectable  to  the  carrier 
level  on  the  modulated  signal  (in  dB).  The  value  displayed  in  the  table  was 
computed  from  the  side  lobe  level  and  the  signal  to  noise  ratio  at  the  output  of  the 
mixer: 

Demodulation  sensitivity  =  tone  level  -  side  lobe  level  +  output  Signal/Noise 
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Freq 

Accelerometer 

measurement 

(dBm) 

Displacement 

From  Acc 

(meter) 

Side 

lobe/peak 

(dB) 

Displacement 

From  side  lobe 

(meter) 

Output 

level 

(dBm) 

S/N 

(dB) 

sensitivity 

(dB) 

200 

-82.3 

4.4E-08 

-85 

3.0E-08 

-82.3 

-95 

12.7 

97.7 

400 

-70.3 

4.4E-08 

-86.5 

2.6E-08 

-83.3 

-98 

14.7 

101.2 

600 

-63.2 

4.4E-08 

-88.95 

1.9E-08 

-83.8 

-101 

17.2 

106.15 

800 

-58.2 

4.4E-08 

-88.6 

2.0E-08 

-85.3 

-101 

15.7 

104.3 

1200 

-51.2 

4.4E-08 

-88.35 

2.1E-08 

-87.8 

-104 

16.2 

104.55 

able  3.1  results  of  the  mixer  test 


Often,  the  two  side  lobes  levels  measured  on  the  spectrum  analyzer  had  different 
levels  by  one  or  two  dBs.  This  phenomenon  is  not  yet  explicable.  A  possible 
reason  is  a  the  amplitude  modulation  of  the  signal  because  of  the  variation  of  the 
length  of  the  acoustic  path.  Such  modulation  appears  as  side  lobes  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  modulated  signal.  Unlike  for  the  case  of  a  phase  modulation,  the 
side  lobes  have  the  same  phase.  Hence,  the  superposition  of  a  phase  and 
amplitude  modulation  can  generate  such  uneven  side  lobes.  The  value  in  the  table 
above  is  the  average  of  the  two  side  lobe  levels.  The  displacement  given  by  the 
accelerometer  and  the  side  lobe  levels  match  pretty  well.  Differences  could  come 
from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  accelerometer  measurements.  For  a  constant 
displacement  of  the  piston,  as  the  frequency  is  increased,  the  output  level 
decreased  a  little.  Part  of  this  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  filter,  whose  cutoff 
frequency  is  relatively  close  to  the  signals. 
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Freq 

200 

400 

600 

800 

1200 

Gain  (dB) 

0 

0 

-0.2 

-0.6 

-1.6 

Table  3.2  Transfer  function  of  the  Krohn-Hite  3  poles  Bessel  filter  for  fc=3000Hz 

The  constant  peak  displacement  was  set  according  to  the  accelerometer  signal. 
The  side  lobe  levels  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  lower  frequency  range  the  actual 
vibration  amplitude  was  higher.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  relatively  lower 
sensitivity  of  the  accelerometer  at  low  frequencies  is  the  second  factor 
responsible  for  an  apparent  drop  of  the  output  in  the  higher  frequency  range. 

Due  to  the  drop  of  the  noise  floor,  the  sensitivity  increases  with  frequency.  The 
average  resolution  for  the  mixer  demodulation  and  over  the  frequency  range  200- 
1200Hz  is  103dB.  It  corresponds  to  a  displacement  amplitude  of  about  9  nm  for  a 
50kHz  carrier. 

We  can  also  observe  a  drop  of  the  noise  floor  level  when  the  frequency 
increases.  This  could  be  due  to  the  spectral  impurity  of  the  50kHz.  The  side  lobe 
must  be  extracted  from  the  skirt  of  the  carrier.  It  was  not  possible  to  measure  this, 
since  the  signal  to  noise  ratios  achieved  are  higher  than  the  measurement 
capability  of  the  spectrum  analyzer,  even  for  frequencies  close  to  the  carrier 
frequency. 

Conclusion: 

An  average  sensitivity  of  103dB  was  obtained  over  the  frequency  range 
200- 1200Hz.  This  is  close  to  the  desired  performance.  A  higher  noise  floor  level 
was  observed  in  the  lower  frequency  range.  A  problem  was  encountered  with  the 
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mixer  device;  its  low  input  impedance  distorted  the  input  signals.  It  was  thus 
decided  to  implement  multiplier  chips  that  would  give  high  input  impedances, 
low  output  impedances  and  higher  signal  levels,  rather  than  mixers.  These 
devices  have  also  better  linearity.  Crystal  oscillators  (which  have  a  higher 
spectral  purity)  were  bought  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  noise  floor  level  in  the 
low  frequency  range. 

Sensitivity  tests  of  multiplier  demodulation  configurations 

Tests  were  performed  with  the  same  experimental  setup  using  multiplier 
circuits.  A  multiplier  cannot  be  used  on  the  radar  system  because  the  frequency  is 
much  too  high.  However,  these  active  chips  can  at  frequencies  higher  than  IMhz, 
and  so  can  perform  operations  around  50kHz  very  well.  Due  to  their  active 
nature,  they  can  provide  a  high  input  impedance,  higher  signal  levels,  and  a  good 
linearity.  Several  multiplier  circuits  were  tested.  Three  are  presented  in  this 
report.  The  circuit  TM3  uses  a  four-quadrant  multiplier  designed  by  Analog 
Devices.  It  accepts  input  levels  up  to  lOVolts  peak  and  an  adjustable  gain  is 
available  at  the  output.  The  four-quadrant  multiplier  AD534  and  the  chip  AD630 
manufactured  by  Analog  devices  were  also  tested. 

The  configuration  of  the  test  was  identical  to  the  mixer  test.  However  the 
gain  of  the  preamplifiers  were  increased  so  that  the  input  levels  are  maximal. 
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Freq 

Accelerometer 

measurement 

(dBm) 

Displacement 

From  Acc 

(meter) 

Side 

lobe/peak 

(dB) 

Displacement 

From  side  lobe 

(meter) 

Output 

level 

(dBm) 

S/N 

(dB) 

Sensitivity 

(dB) 

200 

-82.3 

4.4E-08 

-86.6 

5.  IE-08 

-57.8 

-82 

24.2 

110.8 

400 

-70.3 

4.4E-08 

-87.4 

4.6E-08 

-58.8 

-88.6 

29.8 

117.2 

600 

-63.2 

4.4E-08 

-88.2 

4.1E-08 

-60 

-91 

31 

119.2 

800 

-58.2 

4.4E-08 

-88.5 

4.0E-08 

-60.3 

-92 

31.7 

120.2 

1200 

-51.2 

4.4E-08 

-89 

3.8E-08 

-62.8 

-94 

31.2 

120.2 

Table  3.3  Results  for  the  TM3  configuration 


Freq 

Accelerometer 

measurement 

(dBm) 

Displacement 

From  Acc 

(meter) 

Side 

lobe/peak 

(dB) 

Displacement 

From  side  lobe 

(meter) 

Output 

level 

(dBm) 

S/N 

(dB) 

Sensitivity 

(dB) 

200 

-82.3 

4.4E-08 

-86.5 

5.  IE-08 

-57.3 

-83.1 

25.8 

112.3 

400 

-70.3 

4.4E-08 

-88.3 

4.1E-08 

-57.6 

-92 

34.4 

122.7 

600 

-63.2 

4.4E-08 

-87.5 

4.5E-08 

-58.4 

-94 

35.6 

123.1 

800 

-58.2 

4.4E-08 

-87.5 

4.5E-08 

-58.2 

-95 

36.8 

124.3 

1200 

-51.2 

4.4E-08 

-88.1 

4.2E-08 

-60.4 

-94 

33.6 

121.7 

Table  3.4  Results  for  the  AD534  configuration 


Freq 

Accelerometer 

measurement 

(dBm) 

Displacement 

From  Acc 

(meter) 

Side 

lobe/peak 

(dB) 

Displacement 

From  side  lobe 

(meter) 

Output 

level 

(dBm) 

Noise 

Floor 

Level 

S/N 

(dB) 

Sensitivity 

(dB) 

200 

-82.3 

4.4E-08 

-85 

6.1E-08 

-57.3 

-86 

28.7 

113.7 

400 

-70.3 

4.4E-08 

-86.5 

5.1E-08 

-57.6 

-90 

32.4 

118.9 

600 

-63.2 

4.4E-08 

-87.8 

4.4E-08 

-58.4 

-91.4 

33 

120.8 

800 

-58.2 

4.4E-08 

-86.3 

5.2E-08 

-58.2 

-91 

32.8 

119.1 

1200 

-51.2 

4.4E-08 

-88.0 

4.3E-08 

-60.4 

-94 

33.6 

121.6 

Table  3.5  Results  for  the  AD630  configuration 
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For  the  three  the  multiplier  configurations:  The  results  show  a  great 
increase  in  the  sensitivity  relative  to  mixer  configuration.  The  objective  of  120dB 
resolution  is  reached  for  a  large  part  of  the  frequency  range.  The  same  rise  of  the 
noise  floor  is  observed  in  the  low  frequency  range.  The  AD534  multiplier  seems 
to  give  slightly  higher  output  level  and  the  same  noise  floor  level  as  the  TM3 
circuit. 


The  configuration  with  one  multiplication  implemented  for  these  tests  is 
not  very  realistic  for  a  use  in  the  fields.  The  distance  from  the  transducer  to  the 
soil  surface  would  have  to  be  adjusted  so  that  it  creates  continual  quadrature 
between  the  receive  signal  and  the  carrier.  This  is  not  practical,  especially  when 
using  plane  arrays  of  transducers  over  an  irregular  surface.  Therefore  a  signal 
processing  that  can  run  with  an  arbitrary  acoustic  delay  (2kd)  has  to  be 
implemented.  The  schematic  next  page  illustrates  a  possibility.  This  flow  diagram 
follows  closely  the  derivation  exposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  The 
processing  uses  a  quadrature  circuit  and  two  multiplier  circuits  in  addition  to  the 
previous  configuration.  The  analog  part  of  this  system  is  presented  in  the 
following  section.  The  filtering  and  the  digital  operations  are  exposed  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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Figure  3.12  Schematic  of  the  signal  processing 
The  quadrature  was  obtained  by  realizing  a  differentiating  circuit  with  an 
operational  amplifier.  This  differentiation  gives  a  phase  shift  of  tt/2  to  the  50kHz 
carrier.  The  impedances  of  the  feedback  resistor  and  capacitor  were  chosen  to  get 
a  gain  of  1  at  50kHz.  The  circuit  can  process  carrier  level  up  to  lOVolts  peak. 
The  analysis  of  the  output  signal  on  the  spectrum  analyzer  showed  a  very  pure 
signal.  The  signal  to  noise  ratio  was  over  lOOdB. 
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R 


R  =  570  kf2  C  =  5pF 

Gain  at  50kHz:  Gsokiiz  =  1/RCco 

=  9 


Figure  3.13  Operational  amplifier  circuit  for  quadrature 

Tests  were  performed  with  quadrature  between  the  carrier  and  the  received  signal 
realized  with  this  circuit.  The  results  showed  identical  noise  and  output  levels 
with  the  results  obtained  by  achieving  quadrature  by  adjusting  the  acoustic  path 
length.  This  indicates  that  the  performance  of  this  circuit  is  suitable  for  the 
intended  application. 
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Conclusion 


The  feasibility  of  digital  phase  demodulation  was  investigated.  Such 
processing  would  require  a  very  fast  acquisition  card  featuring  low  clock  jitter 
and  at  least  16b its  digitization.  Due  to  the  cost  of  such  a  device,  an  analog 
solution  was  investigated.  An  analog  phase  demodulation  was  implemented  and 
tested  with  several  multiplication  devices.  The  tests  were  performed  with  actual 
transducer  signals  reflected  from  a  vibrating  rigid  surface.  The  sensitivity  of  the 
different  configurations  was  computed  over  the  frequency  range  [200,1200Hz] 
from  the  modulated  signal  and  the  output  signal  spectra.  In  every  case,  the 
sensitivity  was  found  to  be  poorer  by  a  few  decibels  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
frequency  range.  The  origin  of  this  is  a  rise  of  the  noise  floor  at  low  frequencies. 
The  mixer  configuration  performed  a  resolution  from  98dB  at  200Hz  to  104dB  at 
800Hz.  The  multiplier  circuits  gave  better  results  thanks  to  their  much  higher 
input  impedance  and  output  levels.  Sensitiviy  from  110  to  120dB  for  the  TM3 
and  sensitivity  from  112  to  124dB  was  observed  for  the  AD534  multipliers. 
Finally,  a  quadrature  device  having  a  dynamic  range  over  120dB  was  built  with 
an  operational  amplifier. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


NOISE  AND  FILTERING 


A  crucial  part  of  this  thesis  work  was  to  get  a  good  sensitivity.  Very  small 
signals  received  by  the  transducer  have  to  be  enhanced  by  signal  processing.  Any 
noise  in  the  system  will  tend  to  hide  the  small  desired  signal.  The  noise  in  the 
demodulated  signal  at  the  very  end  of  the  processing  can  have  several  origins. 
This  chapter  intends  to  make  a  list  as  complete  as  possible  of  the  noise  sources  in 
the  system  and  present  the  solutions  implemented  to  reduce  them.  In  particular, 
this  chapter  will  present  the  fdtering  techniques  chosen  to  remove  the  unwanted 
frequency  components  of  the  signals. 

Noise  measurement: 

Throughout  this  study,  noise  was  considered  in  the  frequency  domain. 
When  trying  to  reduce  or  remove  it,  frequency  is  an  important  parameter.  A 
spectrum  analyzer  is  a  very  powerful  tool  for  investigating  noise.  Its  very  high 
input  impedance  and  great  sensitivity  allow  tracking  very  small  signal  levels  and 
noise  floors.  All  the  noise  floor  measurements  stated  in  this  report  correspond  to 
a  resolution  bandwidth  of  3Hz.  Though  very  powerful,  this  tool  is  limited  by  its 
dynamic  range  of  lOOdB.  It  can  ‘only’  display  signals  that  are  105  times  smaller 
than  the  highest  signal  level  input.  The  sensitivity  wanted  for  the  demodulation 
device  is  20dB  higher  than  this.  As  a  result  it  is  not  possible  to  state  that  a 
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specific  component  of  the  system  is  good  enough  by  direct  measurement.  The 
spectrum  analyzer  can  only  show  whether  or  not  this  signal  to  noise  ratio  exceeds 
lOOdBt.  At  the  end  of  the  process,  after  multiplication  and  filtering  the  sensitivity 
can  be  evaluated.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  noise 
floor. 

Acoustic  noise: 

When  implementing  an  acoustic  method  for  surface  wave  detection,  one 
inevitably  meets  acoustic  noise.  The  capacitance  transducers  function  similarly  to 
a  speaker  and  a  microphone.  A  background  noise  in  the  air  would  be  detected  by 
the  receiver  and  thus  becomes  noise  in  the  system.  Spectral  measurements  were 
made  on  the  receiver  signal.  When  the  transmitter  is  not  running,  the  noise  floor 
level  around  50kHz  is  below  -125dBm.  During  the  operation  of  the  system,  the 
signal  level  is  about  3  dBm.  Therefore  the  available  dynamic  range  of  the  air 
media  is  at  least  128dBm.  Measurements  of  ultrasonic  sound  level  in  the  lab 
showed  that  it  was  not  significant.  The  projector’s  vibrating  piston  produces 
sound  under  1200Hz  that  is  detected  by  the  receiver.  This  low  frequency 
component  of  the  received  signal  perturbs  the  multiplication  operation.  Mixers 
and  multipliers  do  not  work  ideally  and  some  of  the  input  signal  feeds  through 
the  chip.  Therefore  the  low  frequencies  coming  from  the  receiver  have  to  be 
filtered.  This  problem  is  only  related  to  the  laboratory  and  the  calibration  test. 
The  surface  waves  in  the  soil  do  not  radiate  sound  in  the  air  efficiently.  They 
generate  evanescent  waves  and  the  sound  level  decays  exponentially  as  the 
observation  point  is  moved  away  from  the  surface.  However  a  high  pass  filtering 
device  should  still  be  installed  to  allow  use  near  a  low  frequency  sound  source 
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(vehicle  motor  running...).  It  is  easy  to  implement.  The  capacitance  receiver  is 
not  very  sensitive  in  this  frequency  range.  Moreover  this  frequency  range 
(100Hz-2kHz)  is  located  at  least  5  octaves  away  from  the  carrier  frequency. 
Therefore  a  simple  one  or  two  pole  passive  high  pass  filter  with  Fc=30kHz  can 
achieve  a  30  or  60dB  attenuation.  On  the  system,  the  SRS  pre-amp  used  to 
amplify  the  received  signal  performs  this  filtering. 

Another  noise  problem  related  to  the  transducers  was  encountered.  At 
some  position  close  to  the  surface,  the  transducers  showed  interference.  The 
signal  to  noise  ratio  on  the  receiver  was  deteriorated  and  showed  interference 
maxima  and  minima  at  several  frequencies  very  close  to  each  other.  Placing  the 
transducers  at  their  natural  focusing  distance  from  the  vibrating  surface  solved 
this  problem. 

Electromagnetic  Cross-talk 

The  tests  where  performed  in  the  Space  Science  and  Technology  center  of 
Georgia  Tech.  In  the  laboratory  many  power  lines  and  forty -two  34W-fluorescent 
tubes  provide  the  light.  The  power  line  generates  an  electromagnetic  field  at 
60Hz  and  its  harmonic  frequencies  (120Hz,  180Hz,  240Hz...  ).  Similarly,  the 
fluorescent  light  generates  electromagnetic  noise  at  frequencies  such  as  300Hz.  In 
order  to  isolate  the  system  from  this  noise,  all  the  equipment  used  were  shielded: 

■  All  the  wire  connectors  used  were  BNC  shielded  cables 

■  A  brass  back  plate  connected  to  the  ground  was  added  to  the  back 
of  the  transducers 

■  The  multiplier  circuit,  the  derivator  circuit  and  the  filter  were 
placed  in  metal  boxes. 
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The  Power  line  can  also  talk  through  commercially  available  equipment.  This 
problem  was  particularly  met  with  the  transformer  supplying  DC  voltage  to  the 
Op-amp  and  the  multiplier  circuits.  To  solve  this  problem,  the  transformers  were 
abandoned  and  batteries  were  placed  inside  the  multiplier  chassis. 

The  source: 

The  ‘Analogic’  digital  function  generator  was  used  as  a  signal  source.  It 
can  generate  a  pure  tone,  with  a  signal  to  noise  ratio  over  a  lOOdB.  This 
performance  is  hard  to  determine  more  accurately  because  most  high 
performance  spectrum  analyzers  can  only  discriminate  signals  with  lOOdB  of 
amplitude  difference.  The  modulation  of  the  acoustic  signal,  generated  by  the 
vibration,  appears  in  the  spectrum  as  side  lobes  of  the  pure  tone.  These  side  lobes 
have  frequency  0C+  ®l  and  0C  -  0l  and  amplitude  kH*u/cos(a),  where  u  is  the 
displacement  amplitude  of  the  ground  surface.  Hence,  frequency  ranges  [0c  - 
1200,  0c  -100]  and  [0c  +100  0c  +1200]  have  to  be  clear  of  noise  on  the  acoustic 
signal  and  therefore  on  the  source  signal.  That  is,  the  noise  level  has  to  be  120dB 
down  from  the  50kHz  tone  at  these  frequencies.  In  other  works,  the  spectral 
purity  of  the  signal  generator  is  very  important.  Typically,  this  is  a  problem  for 
frequencies  close  to  the  tone  where  the  spectral  density  of  the  source  phase  noise 
is  the  highest.  In  particular,  it  could  be  the  reason  for  the  higher  level  of  the  noise 
floor  for  low  frequencies  on  the  multiplier  output. 
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Figure  4.1  Spectral  density  of  a  pure  tone 
A  test  of  the  Analogic  source  with  a  spectrum  analyzer  seemed  to  show  that  the 
source  signal  to  noise  ratio  is  voltage  level  dependent.  At  some  output  levels,  the 
source  signal  to  noise  ratio  could  be  a  little  less  than  lOOdB.  Thus  the  signal  to 
noise  ratio  of  this  device  was  no  greater  than  lOOdB 

In  order  to  increase  this  to  120dB,  several  techniques  were  studied. 
Voltage  sources  do  not  generate  perfectly  pure  tones.  Slight  instantaneous  phase 
or  frequency  shifts  create  a  noise  floor.  In  the  same  manner  slight  random 
variation  of  the  amplitude  will  also  create  a  noisy  environment.  These  noise 
sources  are  respectively  called  phase  and  amplitude  noise. 

Phase  noise  cannot  be  reduced  easily  on  an  existing  source.  However,  we 
can  use  a  technique  that  annihilates  its  effect  on  a  multiplier  operation.  The 
random  phase  shift  induces  a  broadband  noise  on  the  output  of  the  multiplier. 
This  is  because  the  phase  shifts  of  the  two  inputs  are  not  the  same.  The  reason  is 
that  the  carrier  signal  comes  straight  from  the  source  whereas  the  modulated 
signal  is  delayed  by  the  propagation  of  the  acoustic  wave  from  the  transmitter  to 
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the  receiver.  This  can  be  corrected  by  implementation  of  a  delay  line  on  the 
carrier  signal.  The  idea  is  to  create  a  delay  on  the  carrier  signal  that  would  equal 
the  acoustic  propagation  time.  Then,  the  instantaneous  phase  shifts  originated  by 
the  source  will  match  at  the  input  of  the  multiplier.  This  delay  can  be  performed 
electronically,  or  acoustically.  An  acoustic  delay  line  composed  of  two  additional 
capacitance  transducers  was  implemented  on  the  system.  The  transducers  were 
placed  facing  each  other  and  separated  by  a  distance  equaling  the  acoustic  path  of 
the  two  other  transducers.  Unfortunately,  no  positive  change  was  observed  on  the 
output  of  the  multiplier.  This  indicates  that  the  highest  noise  source  is  the  system 
is  not  phase  noise  from  the  source. 

The  broadband  noise  can  also  come  from  amplitude  noise.  An  amplitude 
modulation  of  frequency  ©a  can  be  modeled  as  a  factor  of  l+Acos(©A)t  on  the 
carrier  signal.  This  can  also  be  expressed  as 

(l+Acos(©A)t)*cos(©ct)  =  cos(©ct)  +A/2[  cos(©c+  ©A)t  +  cos(©c-  ©a)1  ] 
Hence  a  modulation  of  the  amplitude  at  frequency  ©a  will  appear  in  the  spectrum 
as  side  lobes  at  frequency  ©c  +  ©a  and  ©c  -  ©a-  When  using  such  a  signal  as  a 
carrier,  the  multiplier  will  demodulate  these  side  lobes  as  if  they  were  a 
modulation  originated  by  the  soil  vibration.  In  practice,  the  amplitude  noise  on 
voltage  sources  is  very  small  and  broadband.  Therefore  it  creates  a  broadband 
noise  in  the  signal  and  in  the  output  of  the  multiplier.  Clipping  the  source  signal 
with  a  hardware  circuit  can  solve  this  problem.  The  sine-wave  is  transformed  into 
a  square-wave  which  amplitude  will  not  vary.  Then  the  signal  can  be  filtered  to 
get  a  sine-wave  with  no  amplitude  modulation. 
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Another  alternative  to  these  two  techniques  is  to  get  a  cleaner  source. 
High  noise  performance  can  be  obtained  by  using  crystal  oscillator  technology. 
Fabricants  usually  guaranty  a  very  low  phase  noise  level.  Vectron  specifies  phase 
noise  level  130dB  down  to  the  carrier  level,  100Hz  away  from  the  tone.  This  very 
pure  tone  is  more  than  satisfactory  for  the  seismic  wave  detection.  A  voltage- 
controlled  oscillator  was  installed  in  the  system.  A  50kHz,  TTL  (square  wave) 
output  configuration  was  chosen  in  the  attempt  to  limit  amplitude  noise.  The 
square  wave  can  be  expressed  as  a  Fourier  series: 

n= oo  i 

S  =  sin(fflcf)  +  £- - -sin((2«  +  l)®c0 

„=i  2«  + 1 

The  harmonics  have  to  be  filtered  in  order  to  obtain  a  sinusoidal  wave.  A 
sharp  low  pass  filter  can  perform  this  operation.  A  passive  filter  was  chosen  so 
that  the  very  good  noise  performance  is  preserved.  The  three  stages  passive  filter 
implemented  is  represented  below. 


R=10kQ 

C=120pF 


R 


R 


R 


V  oscillator 


V  filtered 


Figure  4.2  three  stages  passive  low  pass  filter 

At  the  first  harmonic  is  frequency  (150kHz)  the  filter  provides  an  attenuation  of 
25  dB.  This  is  not  enough  to  obtain  a  pure  sinusoidal  signal  but  it  enables  the 
transducers  to  run  in  good  conditions.  The  remaining  harmonics  do  not  disturb 
the  running  of  the  multiplier  operation:  the  first  harmonic  is  at  least  25dB  lower 
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than  the  50kHz  component.  As  a  result,  the  low  frequencies  resulting  from  the 
multiplication  of  the  carrier  first  harmonic  and  the  modulated  harmonic  have  a 
level  50dB  lower  than  the  regular  demodulated  signal.  The  table  below  compares 
the  noise  floor  level  after  multiplication  and  filtering  for  a  multiplier 
configuration  with  and  without  crystal  oscillator. 


Frequency 

200 

400 

600 

800 

1200 

ANALOGIC  Source 

-82 

-89 

-91 

-92 

-94 

Crystal  oscillator 

-86 

-90 

-91 

-92 

-94 

Table  4.1  Noise  floor  levels  in  dBm  after  filtering  of  the  multiplier  output 
The  results  are  disappointing.  The  decrease  of  the  noise  floor  level  is  very  slight. 
At  low  frequencies,  the  noise  floor  still  exhibits  the  same  pattern  with  a  higher 
level.  Several  components  of  the  system  can  be  responsible  for  this  poor 
improvement.  First  a  TTL  output  might  not  correspond  to  a  very  effective 
amplitude  clipping.  Some  amplitude  noise  may  still  be  present.  Secondly,  the 
filtered  tone  of  the  crystal  oscillator  is  amplified  to  10  volts  for  the  processing 
and  to  150V  peak  to  power  the  transducers.  The  Ithaco  preamplifier  and  the 
Kron-Flite  power  amplifier  used  for  these  purposes  may  add  noise  to  the  signal. 
Finally  the  transducers  don’t  have  a  perfect  linear  response  and  may  produce 
noise  around  the  pure  tone  frequency. 
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Filtering  of  the  output  of  the  multiplier 

Prior  to  acquisition  on  a  computer,  the  output  signal  of  the  multiplier  has 

to  be  filtered  to  remove  the  high  frequency  component.  Such  a  filtering  is 
necessary  because  aliasing  would  occur  otherwise:  the  high  frequency  tone  level 
is  so  high  that  the  dynamic  range  of  a  common  A/D  card  would  not  allow 
acquiring  the  low  frequency  component.  Recall  the  expression  of  the  output 
signal  of  the  multiplier  device: 

0.5*AiA2(cos(-k(d+5  (t))  +  eos(2coc  t  +  k(d+5  (t)) 

The  component  at  2coc  rad/s  needs  to  be  filtered.  An  attenuation  of  120dB 
at  100kHz  would  decrease  the  level  of  this  component  to  the  level  of  a  1- 
nanometer  vibration.  The  signal  could  then  be  acquired  by  a  low  sampling  rate 
A/D  card.  Usually,  filter  manufacturers  do  not  guaranty  such  high  attenuations  in 
the  stop  band,  so  a  filter  was  designed  and  implemented  in  the  laboratory.  In 
order  to  get  a  flat  amplitude  response  on  the  frequency  range  100  to  800Hz,  the 
cutoff  frequency  has  to  be  relatively  high.  Fc=10  kHz  was  chosen  as  a  reasonable 
value.  Theoretically  filters  perform  6dB  attenuation  per  octave  and  per  pole.  The 
cutoff  frequency  and  the  100kHz  component  are  separated  by  a  decade.  Then,  a  6 
poles  Chebyshev  (with  ldB  ripple)  filter  theoretically  gives  a  120  dB  attenuation 
at  100kHz  [15].  Two  filters  built  with  three  cascaded  operational  amplifiers 
circuits  were  implemented  on  the  same  board  along  with  two  AD534  multipliers. 
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Figure  4.3  One  stage  of  the  Chebyshev  active  low  pass  filter 


The  resistors  and  capacitor  were  chosen  to  give  a  cutoff  frequency  of 


10kHz. 


Resistor  (kO) 

Capacitor  C 1  (pF) 

Capacitor  C2  (pF) 

Stage  1 

330 

50 

47 

Stage  2 

220 

50 

25 

Stage  3 

39 

1500 

100 

Table  4.2  values  of  the  resistors  and  capacitors  for  the  fdter 


Low  pass  Chebychev  active  filter  amplitude  response 


Figure  4.4  Amplitude  response  of  the  active  filter  implemented  on  board 
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Measurements  indicate  that  this  filter  performs  a  maximum  attenuation  of 
90  dB  in  the  stop  band.  Spectrum  measurement  of  the  fdtered  signal  while  the 
system  was  running  showed  remaining  50kHz  tones  of  a  level  of  -60dBm. 
Having  the  multipliers  and  the  filters  mounted  on  the  same  board  is  probably 
responsible  for  this.  A  cross  talk  phenomenon  can  occur  through  the  +/-15V 
power  line.  However  such  a  low  level  does  not  have  much  consequence.  The 
level  of  a  nanometer  vibration  being  -90dBm,  the  50kHz  tones  are  well  in  the 
vertical  range  of  the  acquisition  card.  The  advantage  of  the  Chebyshev  design  is 
that  it  provides  a  very  sharp  transition  from  the  pass  band  to  the  stop  band.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  poor  phase  delay  characteristics.  The  phase  delay  is  not  uniform 
in  the  range  100Hz-800Hz  and  has  to  be  corrected  digitally.  This  can  be 
performed  after  acquisition  of  the  signal. 
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Digital  signal  processing 


After  filtering  of  the  output  of  the  multiplier,  several  operations  remain  to 
be  computed  to  get  the  displacement  of  the  ground.  These  operations  can  be 
performed  digitally,  after  acquisition  on  a  computer.  In  particular  additional 
filtering  of  the  high  frequencies  and  the  calculation  presented  in  chapter  III  has  to 
be  done.  In  order  to  sample  a  signal  component  at  100kHz,  Niquist  rule  requires 
that  the  signal  should  be  acquired  at  a  frequency  over  200kHz.  Also,  the  dynamic 
range  of  the  acquisition  must  be  adequate  for  a  resolution  of  the  system  of 
1  nanometer. 

A  VXI  system  performs  acquisition  of  the  signal,  filtering  and 
calculations.  It  consists  of  a  PC  board  and  a  waveform  analyzer  TVS  625  card. 
The  card  acquires  the  two  signals  simultaneously  at  sampling  frequency  250kHz. 
The  signals  are  coded  on  8bits  and  the  card  can  record  up  to  15000  samples  in  a 
row  on  each  channel.  This  allows  a  recording  time  of  6.10"2  second.  During  that 
time  a  Raleigh  wave  would  travel  a  distance  of  4.8  meters. 

The  waveform  analyzer  card  is  controlled  through  a  Labview  interface. 
The  program  developed  performs  an  acquisition  of  the  signals,  filtering,  and  the 
calculations  required  to  compute  the  soil  surface  displacement.  The  filters 
installed  perform  a  5  poles  Bessel  filtering  with  cutoff  frequency  of  5kHz. 
Correction  of  the  phase  shifts  originated  by  the  analog  filtering  was  not 
implemented.  The  Labview  code  is  attached. 
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Figure  4.5  LabView  diagram  of  the  digital  signal  processing 
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Conclusion 


Dynamic  range  of  the  different  devices  of  the  system  and  signal  to  noise  of  the 
signals  could  not  be  measured  beyond  lOOdB.  This  limit,  set  by  the  measurement 
capabilities  of  the  spectrum  analyzer,  makes  it  difficult  to  locate  the  element 
limiting  the  resolution  of  the  whole  system.  Different  sources  of  noise  were 
studied.  Acoustic  noise  level  at  the  frequency  of  the  transducer  was  found  to  be 
very  low  in  the  laboratory.  These  allow  a  dynamic  range  over  120dB  when  using 
the  transducer  with  a  driving  voltage  of  150V  peak  and  a  distance  of  55mm.  In 
order  to  limit  electromagnetic  cross  talk,  a  shielded  design  was  adopted  for  all  the 
components  of  the  system.  The  source  noise  can  be  amplitude  noise  or  phase 
noise.  The  implementation  of  a  delay  line  in  the  aim  of  improving  the  resolution 
did  not  give  measurable  result.  A  crystal  oscillator  was  introduced.  It  gave  only  a 
slight  reduction  of  the  low  frequency  noise  floor  level.  The  remaining  noise  can 
either  be  coming  from  the  transducer  or  amplitude  noise  of  the  crystal  oscillator. 
For  the  filtering  of  the  multiplier  output,  a  sharp  low  pass  filter  is  needed.  An  on¬ 
board  active  Chebyshev  design  filter  was  implemented.  It  performs  a  90dB 
reduction  at  100kHz.  The  remaining  100kHz  tone  was  filtered  after  acquisition 
on  a  computer. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS 


A  system  using  50kHz  electrostatic  transducers  and  analog  demodulation 
was  implemented.  It  performs  vibrations  measurements  adequate  for  use  with 
surface  waves  in  the  ground  used  for  mine  detection.  A  displacement  sensitivity 
on  of  1 -nanometer  was  obtained  in  the  frequency  range  400- 1200Hz.  In  the  low 
frequency  range,  the  resolution  deteriorates  down  to  a  few  nanometers  at  200Hz. 
The  transducer  system  achieves  a  spot  size  of  the  order  of  a  centimeter 
compatible  with  surface  wave  measurement  in  the  frequency  range  presented. 

The  choice  of  electrostatic  transducers  allowed  high  acoustic  pressures, 
over  120dB  re  20pPa.  Their  very  high  receiving  sensitivity  permitted  unamplified 
signal  levels  over  500mV.  These  conditions  were  favorable  to  high  signal  to 
noise  ratio.  The  natural  focusing  of  the  transducers  was  used  to  get  a  small  spot 
size  and  higher  signal  levels.  Spherical  focusing  of  the  sound  was  considered 
between50kHz  and  200kHz.  A  computer  model  based  on  the  Raleigh  integral 
was  developed  to  calculate  the  sound  field  of  spherically  focused  transducers.  In 
particular,  the  results  give  focusing  distances  and  pressure  at  the  focused  point  for 
transducers  running  at  different  frequencies.  At  50kHz  it  seems  difficult  to  focus 
the  sound  more  than  a  few  centimeters  away  from  the  transducers.  This  will 
certainly  be  impractical  when  used  in  the  fields.  However,  the  calculations 
indicate  that  at  200kHz  spherically  focused  transducers  can  focus  at  a  distance  of 
13  centimeters  with  a  pressure  gain  of  four  relative  to  the  normalized  pressure. 
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Such  performances  seem  promising.  Attenuation  in  the  air  should  not  be  a 
problem  for  distances  less  than  a  meter  and  frequencies  up  to  200kHz. 
Capacitance  transducers  may  not  be  ideal  however  due  to  the  use  of  a  high  bias 
voltage  of  150  to  200  Volts.  Such  transducers  may  malfunction  in  difficult 
environments.  The  bias  voltage  can  easily  be  short-circuited  accidentally.  The 
transducers  may  also  age  rapidly  in  highly  corrosive  environments. 

With  the  aim  of  determining  the  equipment  needed  to  perform  a  digital 
demodulation  of  the  signal,  a  study  of  data  acquisition  cards  was  done.  A  test  on 
a  recent  card  showed  a  noise  floor  level  too  high  to  permit  phase  demodulation 
with  a  sensitivity  of  120dB.  Computer  models  of  the  two  noise  sources  for  A/D 
cards  were  developed.  The  corresponding  noise  floor  levels  were  evaluated  with 
a  resolution  of  one  Hertz.  Twelve  and  16  bit  coding  allow  resolutions  of  115  and 
140  dB  respectively.  The  highest  noise  level  on  the  card  tests  seemed  to  come 
from  the  clock  jitter.  If  the  clock  jitter  level  (in  seconds)  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  clock  speed  (or  constant  in  degrees),  a  1  Gigahertz  clock  should  be 
adequate.  Finally,  specifications  for  an  acquisition  card  for  demodulating  of  a 
50kHz  carrier  signal  with  a  sensitivity  of  120dB  are  acquisition  on  2  channels, 
16bit  coding  and  a  lGigaHz  clock.  Due  to  the  cost  of  such  a  device,  efforts  were 
concentrated  on  an  analog  demodulation 

Several  analog  demodulation  configurations  involving  multiplication  of 
the  signal  with  the  carrier  tone  and  low  pass  filtering  were  investigated.  The 
sensitivity  of  some  multiplication  devices  was  studied  experimentally  with  the 
transducer  system.  The  transducer  were  aimed  at  a  vibrating  piston,  mixers  and 
multipliers  were  used  to  demodulate  the  signal.  Vibration  from  200Hz  to  1200  Hz 
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with  amplitude  of  40nanometer  was  used.  A  mixer  setup  was  able  to  demodulate 
the  signal  with  a  sensitivity  of  lOOdB.  Multiplier  circuits  gave  higher  output 
levels  with  sensitivities  up  to  124dB.  In  all  cases,  a  rise  of  the  noise  floor  was 
observed  in  the  lower  frequency  range.  Finally  a  complete  demodulation 
configuration  was  implemented  with  a  quadrature  circuit  and  on  board  filtering. 
This  quadrature  of  the  carrier  signal  was  obtained  with  an  operational  amplifier 
differentiating  circuit.  It  provides  a  gain  of  1  at  50kHz  and  a  phase  shift  of  pi/2 
with  a  dynamic  range  superior  to  120dB. 

Noise  measurements  were  difficult  to  acomplish  because  of  the  high 
sensitivity  desired  for  the  demodulation.  Acoustic  noise  was  not  a  problem  thanks 
to  the  very  high  source  level  of  the  transducer.  Implementation  of  a  delay  line  and 
a  crystal  oscillator  showed  that  the  rise  of  the  noise  floor  in  the  low  frequency 
range  did  not  come  from  phase  noise  of  the  source.  Transducer  or  source 
amplitude  noise  are  believed  to  be  responsible  for  this  phenomenon.  A  good 
filtering  of  the  multiplier  output  signal  was  obtained  by  implementation  of  on¬ 
board  active  filtering. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 


Some  more  research  could  continue  on  reducing  the  noise  and  improving 
the  sensitivity  at  low  frequencies.  The  system  will  also  have  to  be  tested  on 
transient  waves  in  the  sand.  Then,  some  more  work  could  be  conducted  for  more 
practical  outdoor  use  of  the  transducer  system.  In  particular,  this  environment 
would  require  more  robust  transducers  able  to  function  further  from  the  ground. 

Although  the  filtering  installed  is  satisfactory,  it  could  be  optimized.  In 
particular,  the  active  filtering  of  the  multiplier  output  could  be  performed  on  a 
board  distinct  from  that  of  the  multiplier  chips,  using  a  different  power  supply. 
This  configuration  would  reduce  the  cross  talk  of  the  50kHz  carrier  tone  and  save 
some  digital  filtering.  The  rise  of  the  noise  level  in  the  low  frequency  range  could 
be  further  investigated.  This  rise  reduces  the  resolution  down  to  112dB  at  200Hz. 
It  is  believed  that  the  demodulation  is  not  responsible  for  this  phenomenon. 
Therefore,  Investigation  should  concentrate  on  the  transducers  and  the  source. 
Noise  from  the  crystal  oscillator  can  only  be  amplitude  noise  and  clipping  of  its 
signal  would  reduce  it.  Using  another  type  of  transducer  may  provide  a  higher 
quality  signal.  However,  the  noise  problem  will  be  very  minor  if  a  higher 
frequency  is  chosen  for  the  final  system.  To  give  an  idea,  a  resolution  of  1 14dB 
would  give  a  minimum  sensitivity  of  1 -nanometer  for  frequencies  over  100kHz. 
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A  more  important  step  would  be  to  test  the  system  in  the  experimental 
sand  tank.  Some  slight  modification  would  have  to  be  implemented  for  such 
experiments.  Analog  and  digital  filtering  of  the  multiplier  output  signals  induce  a 
phase  shift  that  is  not  uniform  over  frequency.  This  phase  shifting  has  to  be 
determined  and  a  digital  correction  must  be  implemented  so  that  the  system  can 
handle  transient  waves.  This  digital  correction  can  be  installed  on  the  existing 
Labview  program. 

At  the  same  time,  some  research  could  be  conducted  for  a  more  practical 
“in  situ”  use  of  the  system.  The  capacitance  transducers  are  neither  sealed,  nor 
robust.  They  run  with  a  High  DC  bias  of  150-200V.  These  weaknesses  could 
cause  problems  when  using  them  in  a  humid  or  corrosive  environment.  Short 
circuits  are  likely  to  happen  at  such  a  high  voltages,  possibly  damaging  the 
system.  Hence,  long  life  of  the  batteries  and  the  transducers  is  not  guaranteed. 
More  robust  transducers,  such  as  most  piezoelectric  transducers,  are 
commercially  available.  They  usually  have  a  poorer  receiving  sensitivity,  but 
better  focusing  may  be  able  to  compensate  for  the  corresponding  loss  in  signal 
level.  Using  the  transducers  in  a  typical  outdoor  environment  would  also  require 
a  localization  of  the  transducers  at  a  larger  distance  from  the  soil.  In  order  to  keep 
a  small  spot  size,  the  sound  beam  will  have  to  focus  at  this  same  distance.  Some 
theoretical  work  on  the  focusing  of  the  sound  has  been  accomplished,  but 
experimental  tests  remain  to  be  conducted. 

The  most  important  issue  for  a  practical  use  of  this  system  could  be  the 
presence  of  vegetation.  Most  of  the  land  mines  remaining  to  be  removed  have 
been  in  the  ground  for  a  long  time.  Vegetation  has  had  time  to  grow  and  hide  the 
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soil  surface.  Herbs,  plants  and  clutter  could  be  at  the  same  time,  rigid  enough  for 
ultrasound  reflection,  and  isolated  from  the  ground  and  the  surface  wave.  This 
issue  would  have  to  be  investigated  experimentally. 
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%  BIT  NOISE  SIMULATION: 

echo  off; clear  all; 

Fcarrier=4  9988 ; 

fs=250E3;  Ts=l/fs;T=l;  N=fs*T; 

Kc=2*50000*pi/340 

t= ( 0 : Ts : T-Ts ) ; 

%  50kHz  Pure  tone  with  200Hz  phase  modulation 
S=cos (2*pi*Fcarrier* (t) +2*Kc*lE-8*cos  (2*pi*200*  (t) ) )  ; 

%16  bits  model 
M=2/'15;  %+/-signal 
Sl=round (M*S) /M; 

%12  bits  model 
M=2/Xll;  %+/-signal 
S2=round (M*S) /M; 


%Fourier  Transform  of  the  three  signals 

freqs= (0 : 1:249999) ; 
figure ( 1 ) ; 
subplot (3,1,1); 

plot(freqs,20*logl0 (abs (fft(S) ) ) ) ; 

axis ( [49000, 51000, -260, 120] ) ;grid  on 

xlabel (' frequency  (Hz)');  ylabel('dB'); 

title  (' Fourier  Transform  of  an  Ideally  Digitized 

Signal ' ) 

subplot (3,1,2); 

plot(freqs,20*logl0 (abs (fft(Sl) ) ) ) ; 

title  (' Fourier  Transform  of  Ideally  Sampled  Signal 

with  16  Bits  Coding') 

axis  ([49000, 51000, -60, 120]); grid  on 

xlabel (' frequency  (Hz)');  ylabel ( ' dB ' ) ; 

subplot (3,1,3); 

plot(freqs,20*logl0 (abs (f ft (S2) ) ) ) ; 

tit le  (' Fourier  Transform  of  Ideally  Sampled  Signal 

with  12  Bits  Coding') 

axis ([49000, 51000, -60, 120]); grid  on 

xlabel (' frequency  (Hz)');  ylabel ('dB'); 
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JITTER  OF  SAMPLING  CLOCK  SIMULATION: 


O, 

o 


echo  off; clear  all; 

Fcarrier=50000 ; 

fs=250E3;  Ts=l/fs;T=l;  N=fs*T; 

Kc=2*50000*pi/340 

t=  ( 0 : Ts : T-Ts ) ; 

S=cos  (2*pi*Fcarrier* (t) +2*Kc*lE-8*cos (2*pi*200* (t) ) ) ; 

%clock  jitter 

%5e-8s  jitter  amplitude 

err=. 33333/2 0E6*randn (1, 250000) ; 

t2=t+err ; 

Sl=cos  (2*pi*Fcarrier* (t2) +2*Kc*lE- 
8*cos  (2*pi*200* ( t2 ) ) ) ; 

%5e_9s  Jitter  amplitude 

err=. 33333/2 0E7*randn (1, 250000) ; 

t2=t+err ; 

S2=cos  (2*pi*Fcarrier* (t2) +2*Kc*lE- 
8*cos  (2*pi*200* ( t2 ) ) ) ; 

%Graphs  of  the  Fourier  Transform 
freqs= (0 : 1:249999) ; 
figure  (1 ) ; 
subplot (3,1,1); 

plot(freqs,20*logl0 (abs (fft(S) ) ) ) ; 

axis  (  [49000, 51000,-260, 120] ) ;grid  on 

xlabel (' frequency  (Hz)');  ylabel('dB'); 

title  (' Fourier  Transform  of  an  Ideally  Digitized 

Signal '  ) 

subplot (3,1,2); 

plot(freqs,20*logl0 (abs (fft(Sl) ) ) )  ; 

title (' Fourier  Transform  of  Sampled  Signal  with  5E-8s 
Jitter ' ) 

axis  ([49000, 51000, -60, 120]); grid  on 
xlabel (' frequency  (Hz)');  ylabel('dB') 

subplot  (3,1,3); 

plot(freqs,20*logl0 (abs (f ft (S2) ) ) ) ; 

title  (' Fourier  Transform  of  Sampled  Signal  with  5E-9s 
Jitter ' ) 

axis  ([49000, 51000, -60, 120]); grid  on 
xlabel (' frequency  (Hz)');  ylabel('dB') 
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%nearfield  of  planar  rigid  piston 


clear  all;  echo  off;close  all; 
figure; 

w=2  *pi*50000 ; c=340  ; 
k=w/c;  ro=1.2;  U=9.3E-2; 
a=l 9E-3 ; 

N=2  0  ; 

1=2  0; 

p=zeros (1,110); 
y=0; 

dy=2*a/I ; 
drl=a/N; 


N2max=2*ceil (pi* (a+drl) *N/a)  ; 
x2=zeros (N,N2max) ; 
yl=x2 ; ds=x2 ; 

r l=drl ; 
for  n=l : N, 

N2=2*ceil (pi*rl*N/a) ; 
dth=2*pi/N2;  th=-pi/2; 
for  n2=l:N2/2,  %symetry 

x2  (n, n2 )  =  ( rl*cos (th) ) A2 ; 
yl  (n, n2 ) =r l*sin  (th) ; 
ds  (n, n2 ) =r l*dth*drl ; 
th=th+dth; 

end 

rl=rl+drl ; 

end 
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z=lE-3;  dz=.002; 


for  1=1:110, 

zscale (1) =z; 
y=0; 

for  i=l : I , 

yscale  (i) =y; 

r=sqrt (x2+ (y-yl) .A2+zA2); 
ptemp=exp ( - j *k*r ) ./r.*ds; 
p  ( i, 1) =sum ( sum (ptemp) )  ; 
y=y+dy ; 

end 

1 

z=z+dz ; 

end 


p=2* j *p*ro*c*U*k/ (2*pi) ; 
pl=abs  (p) ; 

pdB=20*logl0 (pl/20E-6) ; 
contour  (zscale, yscale, pdB, 30 ) ; 
colorbar ; 

xlabel (' Distance  on  Transducer  Axis 
(meter) ' , ' Font size ', 14) 
ylabel ( ' Radial  Axis ' , ' Fontsize ' , 14 ) 
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%  On  Axis  pressure  field  generated  by  a  rigid  piston 

clear  all;close  all; 
w=2  *pi*50000 ; c=330 ; 
k=w/c;  ro=1.2;  U=9.3E-2; 
a=l 9E-3 ; 

%Distance  on  the  transducer  axis 
z=  (  . 0003 : .0005: .12) ; 

P2=-2*i .  *sin  (  .5*  (k* (z.A2+aA2)  .A.5-k*z) ) ; 
p2=abs (p2 ) ; 
plot  ( z , p2 ) ; 

xlabel (' Distance  on  Axis  in  Meter FontSize 14 ) ; 
ylabel (' Normalized  Pressure  Amplitude FontSize 14 ) ; 
[y, x] =max (p2 (30:150) ) 

.  0003+  (29+x) *.0005 
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%  nearfield  of  spherically  focused  transducer 

clear  all;  echo  off;close  all; 
figure; 

w=2*pi*2 00000; c=340; 
k=w/c;  ro=1.2;  U=9.3E-2; 

%Radius  of  the  transducer 
a=l 9E-3 ; 

%Geometrical  focal  distance 
Rf = . 05 ; 

N=4  0  ; 

1=35; 

%Pressure  on  Plane  limited  by  transducer  axis 
p=zeros (1,70) ; 
y=0 ; z=5E-3 ; 

%ordinate  increment 
dy=2*a/I ; 

dgam=a/ (Rf* (N+l) ) ; 
gam=dgam/ 2 ; 

N2max=2*round (pi*Rf *sin (gam+N*dgam) / dgam) ; 
xl=zeros (N,N2max) ; 
yl=xl ; zl=xl ; ds=xl ; 

%discretisation  of  the  transducer  surface  coordinate 
(xl,yl,zl)  area  of  surface  element  dS 
for  n=l : N, 

N2=2*ceil (pi*Rf *sin (gam) *N/a) ; 
dth=2*pi/N2;  th=-pi/2+dth/2 ; 
dst=Rf A2*sin (gam) *pi*2/N2*dgam; 

%gapl (n) =Rf*sin (gam) *cos (th) ; 
for  n2=l:N2/2,  %symetry 

xl (n, n2 ) =Rf *sin (gam) *cos (th) ; 
yl (n, n2 ) =Rf *sin (gam) *sin (th) ; 

zl  (n,  n2 )  =-sqrt  (Rf^l-xl  (n,n2)  /'2-yl  (n,n2)  .  A2)  +Rf  ; 

ds (n, n2 ) =dst ; 

th=th+dth; 

end 

%gap2 (n) =Rf*sin (gam) *cos (th) ; 
gam=gam+dgam; 

end 


%  calculation  of  the  pressure  field  with  the  Raleigh 
integral 
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dz= .001 
z=0 .001 


for  1=1 


70, 


zscale  (1) =z; 


y=0; 

for  i=l : I , 

yscale (i) =y; 

if  z>  (Rf-sqrt  (RfA2-yA2)  ) 

r=sqrt  (xl . A2+ ( y-yl )  .  A2+  (z-zl)  .A2); 
ptemp=exp (- j *k*r ) . /r.*ds; 
p  (i, 1) =sum (sum (ptemp) )  ; 
elseif  z> . 008 

r=sqrt  (xl . A2+ ( y-yl )  .  A2+  (z-zl)  .A2); 
ptemp=exp ( - j *k*r ) ./r.*ds; 
p  (i, 1) =sum (sum (ptemp) ) ; 

end 


y=y+dy ; 

end 

z=z+dz ; 

end 


p=2* j *p*ro*c*U*k/ (2*pi) ; 
pl=abs (p) ; 

pdB=20*logl0 (pl/20E-6) ; 
contour (zscale, yscale, pdB, 30) ; 
xlabel (' distance  on  symmetry  axis  in 
meters ' , ' FontSize ' , 12 ) ; 

ylabel ( ' Radial  Distance ' , ' FontSize ' , 12 ) ; 

colorbar ; 

figure; 

pnorm=pl (1, : ) / (ro*U*c) ; 
plot  (zscale, pnorm) ; 

xlabel (' Distance  on  Symmetry  Axis  in 
Meter ' , ' FontSize ' , 12 ) ; 

ylabel ( ' Radial  Distance ' , ' FontSize ' , 12 ) ; 
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Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  finite-difference  time-domain  (FDTD)  method 
has  been  widely  used  to  model  wave  propagation,  scattering,  antennas,  high-speed 
circuits,  ground  penetrating  radar  systems,  etc.  However,  very  little  discussion 
has  been  given  to  modeling  moving  or  vibrating  boundaries.  In  this  work, 
modeling  of  vibrating  material  boundaries  is  investigated  using  the  FDTD 
method.  This  investigation  is  part  of  a  project  in  which  a  land  mine  detection 
system  that  simultaneously  uses  both  acoustic  and  electromagnetic  waves  is  being 
studied.  The  system  consists  of  an  electromagnetic  radar  and  an  acoustic  source. 
An  acoustic  wave  is  induced  in  the  earth  that  travels  through  the  earth  and 
interacts  with  the  mine;  this  causes  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  mine  to 
vibrate.  These  vibrations  are  different  near  the  mine.  The  radar  is  used  to  detect 
the  vibrations  and,  thus,  the  mine.  The  vibrations  are  difficult  to  model  with  the 
FDTD  method;  because  they  are  very  small,  and  their  frequency  and  propagation 
velocity  are  many  orders  of  magnitude  less  than  those  for  the  electromagnetic 
waves. 

A  two-dimensional  FDTD  code  has  been  written  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
using  the  FDTD  method  for  modeling  the  vibrating  surfaces.  A  diagram  of  the 
model  is  shown  below.  An  electromagnetic  plane  wave  is  injected  and  its 
reflection  is  recorded  at  the  positions  indicated.  The  acoustic  wave  travels  across 
the  surface  and  causes  the  surface  to  be  displaced  (vibrate).  The  reflected 
electromagnetic  waves  are  recorded  both  when  the  acoustic  wave  is  and  is  not 
present.  The  displacements  are  obtained  by  comparing  the  phase  of  these 

o 

reflected  electromagnetic  waves.  Displacements  as  small  as  10’  of  a  FDTD  cell 
have  been  detected  using  this  method,  and  displacements  have  been  detected  as  a 
function  of  time  and  position  for  acoustic  waves  traveling  across  the  boundary. 
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A  hybrid  technique  is  presented  that  simultaneously  uses  both  electromagnetic  and  acoustic 
waves  in  a  synergistic  manner  to  detect  buried  land  mines.  The  configuration  of  the  system 
currently  being  studied  is  shown  in  figure  1 .  The  system  consists  of  an  electromagnetic  radar  and 
an  acoustic  source.  A  surface  acoustic  (Rayleigh)  wave  is  induced  in  the  earth  by  means  of  a 
stationary  transducer  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  transducer  is  placed  near  the  region  being 
scanned  for  mines  and  directs  the  surface  wave  into  the  region  being  scanned.  The  surface  wave 
interacts  with  the  mine  and  causes  both  the  mine  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be  displaced.  The 
displacement  of  the  mine  is  different  than  the  earth,  because  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  mine 
are  quite  different  than  those  of  the  earth.  The  displacement  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  when  a 
mine  is  present  is  different  than  when  it  is  not  present  because  of  the  waves  scattered  from  the 
mine.  The  electromagnetic  radar  is  used  to  detect  these  displacements  and,  thus,  the  mine. 

Both  experimental  and  numerical  modeling  is  being  perfonned  to  investigate  this  technique. 
The  experimental  model  consists  of  an  electrodynamic  transducer  to  induce  the  surface  wave,  a 
tank  filled  with  damp  sand  to  simulate  the  earth,  a  simulated  mine,  and  a  radar  mounted  on  an 
automated  positioner  to  measure  the  vibrations.  Experimental  results  obtained  with  this  system 
are  presented  for  both  anti-personnel  and  anti-tank  mines.  The  interaction  of  the  acoustic  waves 
with  the  mine  can  be  seen  in  the  results.  The  results  look  very  promising;  we  have  been  able  to 
detect  both  simulated  anti-tank  and  anti-personnel  mines. 

A  two-dimensional  FDTD  model  for  the  acoustic  waves  has  been  developed.  The  results  from 
the  FDTD  model  are  in  fairly  good  agreement  with  those  from  the  experimental  model.  The 
numerical  model  has  been  a  useful  aid  in  understanding  the  interaction  of  the  acoustic  waves 
with  the  mine.  Results  obtained  with  the  FDTD  model  are  presented  that  show  the  interactions  of 
the  acoustic  waves  with  the  mine. 


Figure  1 .  Acousto-electromagnetic  mine  detection  system  with  the  acoustic  transducer  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 
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In  recent  years  several  analytical  models  for  rough  surface  scattering  have  shown 
promising  results  for  specified  ranges  of  surface  statistics.  No  approximate  solutions, 
however,  clearly  explain  all  possible  scattering  mechanisms  for  a  single  surface  realiza¬ 
tion  since  evaluation  of  analytical  theories  is  typically  based  on  results  for  averaged  cross 
section  over  surface  realizations.  Due  to  lack  of  information  on  the  physical  behavior  of 
scattering  from  rough  surfaces,  a  more  descriptive  approach  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
existing  theories.  Imaging  techniques  offer  a  unique  tool  for  analysis  and  understanding  of 
rough  surface  scattering  phenomena.  Recent  development  of  efficient  numerical  methods 
for  backscattering  predictions  enable  radar  image  formation,  and  images  formed  from  nu¬ 
merical  scattering  models  can  be  used  as  a  reference  solution  to  evaluate  the  performance 
of  the  existing  analytical  models. 

In  this  presentation,  high  resolution  backscatter  radar  images  of  a  1-D  ocean-like 
surface  are  formed  through  back- project  ion  tomography  using  backscattered  held  calcu¬ 
lations  at  high  incidence  angles.  The  surface  profile  is  described  by  a  Pierson- Moskowitz 
power-law  spectrum  and  satisfies  an  impedance  boundary  condition  (IBC).  The  approxi¬ 
mate  theories  applied  include  the  physical  optics  (PO)  approximation,  small  perturbation 
method  (SPM),  and  the  local  and  non-local  small  slope  approximations  (SSA/NLSSA). 
The  numerical  methods  applied  are  based  on  an  iterative  method  of  moments  accelerated 
with  a  spectral  acceleration  technique. 

Preliminary  studies  on  a  single  surface  with  a  Gaussian  roughness  spectrum  have 
shown  that  multiple  scattering  effects  can  occur,  and  become  more  significant  as  the 
rms  height  increases.  A  simple  ray  tracing  algorithm  was  used  to  specify  the  location 
of  time-delayed  spots  due  to  double  reflection  between  two  points.  Images  also  revealed 
that  multiple  scattering  effects  were  captured  successfully  from  the  lowest  order  NLSSA 
results,  especially  in  VV  polarization,  but  not  from  the  PO  or  the  1st  order  SSA  which 
emphasize  only  single  scattering  and  local  interactions.  At  moderate  incidence  angles 
multiple  scattering  events  were  no  longer  observable.  Unlike  Gaussian  surfaces,  however, 
small  multiple  scattering  effects  are  observed  for  Pierson- Moskowitz  surfaces  even  at  high 
incidence  angles.  These  multiple  scattering  effects  appear  to  be  related  to  the  Bragg 
scattering  component  in  conjunction  with  the  long  wave  portion  of  the  surface  spectrum. 
Detailed  investigations  of  radar  images  will  be  described  in  terms  of  major  and  secondary 
scattering  events,  angular  dependencies,  and  polarization  effects  to  clarify  these  issues. 
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An  array  of  20  compositionally  different  carbon  black- 
polymer  composite  chemiresistor  vapor  detectors  was 
challenged  under  laboratory  conditions  to  discriminate 
between  a  pair  of  extremely  similar  pure  analytes  (H2O 
and  D20),  compositionally  similar  mixtures  of  pairs  of 
compounds,  and  low  concentrations  of  vapors  of  similar 
chemicals.  Several  discriminant  algorithms  were  utilized, 
including  k  nearest  neighbors  (#cNN,  with  k  =  1),  linear 
discriminant  analysis  (LDA,  or  Fisher's  linear  discrimi¬ 
nant),  quadratic  discriminant  analysis  (QDA),  regularized 
discriminant  analysis  (RDA,  a  hybrid  of  LDA  and  QDA), 
partial  least  squares,  and  soft  independent  modeling  of 
class  analogy  (SI MCA).  H20  and  D20  were  perfectly 
classified  by  most  of  the  discriminants  when  a  separate 
training  and  test  set  was  used.  As  expected,  discrimina¬ 
tion  performance  decreased  as  the  analyte  concentration 
decreased,  and  performance  decreased  as  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  analyte  mixtures  became  more  similar.  RDA 
was  the  overall  best-performing  discriminant,  and  LDA 
was  the  best-performing  discriminantthat  did  not  require 
several  cross-validations  for  optimization. 

A.  Background  and  Goals.  Arrays  of  broadly  responsive 
detectors,  in  conjunction  with  pattern  recognition  algorithms,  have 
attracted  significant  recent  attention  for  use  in  vapor  detection.1 
Such  detector  arrays  have  been  shown  to  allow  identification, 
classification,  and  in  some  cases  quantification  of  various  organic 
vapors.1  Unlike  traditional  "lock  and  key"  chemical  sensing,  in 
the  array  approach  an  individual  sensor  need  not  be  highly 
selective  toward  the  analyte  of  interest.  Instead,  variations  in  the 
pattern  of  responses  produced  by  the  detector  array  are  used  to 
differentiate  between  various  analytes. 

The  ability  of  such  detector  arrays  to  discriminate  between 
various  analytes  comprises  one  figure  of  merit  for  the  sensing 
system  as  a  whole.  This  figure  of  merit  is  analogous  to  the 
selectivity  ratio  of  an  individual,  traditional  chemical  sensor  for 
the  target  analyte  relative  to  interferences,  because  when  only 
one  channel  of  data  is  available,  the  performance  of  a  sensor 
system  is  identical  to  the  performance  of  the  sensor.  However, 
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one  broadly  responsive  detector  gives  no  information  about  an 
unknown  analyte  presented  at  an  unknown  concentration.  In 
contrast,  two  differently  responding,  only  partially  correlated, 
detectors  that  each  respond  linearly  to  analyte  concentration  will 
yield  a  unique  quantity,  the  ratio  of  their  signals,  for  any  given 
analyte.  When  an  array  of  n  detectors  is  exposed  to  an  analyte,  it 
generates  n  responses,  which  can  be  plotted  as  a  single  point  in 
n-dimensional  space.  A  set  of  exposures  to  a  given  analyte  at  a 
given  concentration  will  yield  a  set  of  points  in  detector  space, 
which  are  separated  only  by  the  variations  in  the  detector 
responses.  "Training”  the  array  with  many  exposures  to  many 
known  analytes  will  lead  to  several  clusters,  one  for  each  analyte. 
Various  discriminant  algorithms  can  then  be  used  to  assign  a 
single  exposure  of  an  unknown  analyte  to  one  of  the  clusters 
obtained  from  the  training  set,  thus  identifying  the  unknown  with 
a  specific  probability  of  success. 

Clearly,  when  an  array  approach  to  sensing  is  used,  the  system- 
level  discrimination  performance  not  only  is  a  function  of  the 
detector  performance  but  also  is  related  to  the  performance  of 
the  accompanying  data-processing  algorithm.  Expressions  for  the 
signal-to-noise  ratio,  sensitivity,  and  selectivity  of  a  detector  array 
system  have  been  given  by  Lorber2  and  utilized  by  Kowalski  and 
co-workers.3'4 5 6 7  Previous  studies  have  compared  the  performance 
of  some  of  these  algorithms  on  both  real  chemical  data  and 
simulated  data.5-7  The  goal  of  this  work  is  to  evaluate  the 
performance  of  various  data-processing  algorithms  on  a  specific 
vapor  detector  array  used  in  some  several,  relatively  demanding 
discrimination  tasks. 

The  detector  arrays  in  the  present  study  are  formed  from 
chemically  sensitive  resistors.  Each  detector  material  consists  of 
regions  of  a  conductor  interspersed  into  regions  of  an  insulating 
organic  polymer.  Typically  the  conductor  is  carbon  black,  and  the 
dc  electrical  resistance  of  the  composite  is  modulated  by  the 
swelling  of  the  polymer  that  results  from  sorption  of  the  analyte 
vapor.8  Diversity  in  the  response  of  the  various  detectors  in  the 
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array  is  achieved  by  using  different  insulating  organic  polymers 
to  form  the  composite  films  of  the  chemiresistors. 

Detector  arrays  formed  from  carbon  black  composite  chemire¬ 
sistors  have  been  shown  to  exhibit  excellent  pairwise  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  even  closely  related  sets  of  analytes  when  a 
statistically  based,  linear  discriminant  algorithm  is  used  to  analyze 
the  responses  of  10-20  chemically  diverse  conducting  polymer 
composites.9  To  compare  the  relative  performance  of  various 
discriminant  algorithms  in  conjunction  with  these  detector  array 
data,  the  array  must  be  presented  with  pairs  of  analytes  that  will 
not  be  perfectly  classified  by  at  least  some  of  the  discriminant 
methods.  This  was  not  the  case  with  pairs  of  simple  organic 
vapors,  all  of  which  were  essentially  perfectly  separated  from  each 
other,  including  structural  isomers  such  as  o-and  m-xylene.10  As 
part  of  this  work,  we  have  challenged  a  carbon  black-polymer 
composite  detector  array  with  a  pair  of  compounds  that  are  very 
chemically  similar,  H20  and  D20. 

In  addition,  it  is  of  interest  to  evaluate  the  array  performance 
on  analyte  mixtures.  The  steady-state  relative  differential  resistance 
responses  of  the  carbon  black  composite  detectors,  which  serve 
as  the  descriptors  that  form  an  n-dimensional  odor  space  from 
an  n-member  detector  array,  are  linear  with  analyte  concentration, 
and  the  response  of  a  binary  mixture  of  analytes  is  the  response 
of  the  pure  analytes  weighted  by  the  mole  fraction  of  analytes  in 
the  mixture.11  F  or  each  exposure,  the  responses  of  the  d  detectors 
can  be  mapped  to  d  orthogonal  axes.  In  this  space,  the  Euclidean 
distance  between  a  binary  vapor  mixture  that  is  0.5  mol  fraction 
of  each  constituent  and  a  binary  mixture  that  is  a  0.6:0.4 
distribution  of  these  same  analytes  should  be  one-tenth  of  the 
Euclidean  distance  between  the  array  responses  of  the  individual 
pure  analytes.  Several  different  binary  mixtures  of  1-propanol  and 
2-propanol,  and  of  n-hexane  and  n-heptane,  were  therefore  utilized 
as  part  of  the  present  work. 

Another  method  to  decrease  the  discriminating  ability  of  a 
detector  array  is  to  decrease  the  signal-to-noise  ratio  of  the 
individual  detectors.  Delivery  of  low  concentrations  of  analytes 
will  decrease  the  detector  signal  and  therefore  reduce  the  signal- 
to-noise  ratio,  broadening  the  clusters  relative  to  their  separation. 
A  number  of  low-concentration  (<1.0%  of  the  vapor  pressure) 
exposures  to  1-propanol,  2-propanol,  n-hexane,  and  n-heptane  were 
therefore  studied,  and  the  performance  of  different  discriminant 
algorithms  was  also  assessed  for  these  specific  sensing  tasks. 

B.  Description  of  Selected  Discriminant  Algorithms. 
Discriminant  algorithms  generally  fall  into  two  categories:  para¬ 
metric  methods,  which  assume  that  the  data  have  a  certain 
distribution  (usually  a  normal  Gaussian  distribution),  and  non- 
parametric  methods,  which  make  no  assumptions  about  the 
underlying  structure  of  the  data.  The  classical  parametric  methods 
include  linear  discriminant  analysis12'13  (LDA,  also  known  as 
Fisher's  linear  discriminant)  and  quadratic  discriminant  analysis 
(QDA).  A  hybrid  of  LDA  and  QDA,  termed  regularized  discrimi¬ 
nant  analysis  ( RD A) ,  has  been  more  recently  introduced.* * * * 5'14  The 
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classic  nonparametric  discriminant  is  k  nearest  neighbors  (fcN  N  ),13 
which  has  been  applied  to  chemical  data  as  well  as  to  other  types 
of  data.15  M  any  other  classifiers  have  been  developed,  including 
artificial  neural  networks  (ANN),16  partial  least-squares  methods 
(PLS),17  and  soft  independent  modeling  of  class  analogy  (SI M  - 
CA).18'19  In  this  work,  the  performance  of  the  kNN,  LDA,  QDA, 
RDA,  PLS,  and  SI  MCA  discriminant  algorithms  was  compared 
for  various  analyte  discrimination  tasks  using  data  from  the  carbon 
black  composite  detector  array.  Brief  explanations  of  the  various 
discriminant  algorithms  are  provided  below. 

1.  /(-Nearest  Neighbor  Discriminant.  The  kNN  algorithm 
involves  calculation  of  the  distance  between  the  response  of  a  test 
analyte  and  the  responses  of  all  of  the  examples  in  the  training 
set.13 The  most  commonly  used  distance  metric  is  the  Euclidean 
distance,  which  in  two  and  thre  dimensions  is  the  familiar  spatial 
distance.  For  an  arbitrary  number  of  dimensions,  the  Euclidean 
distance  is  simply 

d 

distance,,  =  [£(X/n  -  Xjn)2]112  (1) 

n=l 

where  Xin  and  Xjn  are  the  coordinates  of  the  /th  and  y'th  point  in 
the  nth  dimension,  respectively,  and  d  is  the  number  of  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  test  sample  is  then  assigned  to  the  class  having  the 
largest  number  of  nearest  neighbors  to  the  test  data.  For  example, 
if  k  =  3,  the  classes  of  the  three  nearest  neighbors  are  compared, 
and  the  unknown  is  assigned  to  the  class  with  the  majority  of 
nearest  neighbors.  When  choosing  from  more  than  two  classes, 
any  k  >  1  allows  the  possibility  of  a  tie.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  it  has  been  shown  that  k  =  1  is  the  best  method  for  a 
wide  variety  of  distributions,20  k  =  1  has  been  used  in  our  study. 
It  has  also  been  shown  that  any  classification  rule,  including  those 
with  information  about  the  statistical  distribution  of  the  data,  can 
perform  at  best  twice  as  well  as  kNN  (k  =  1)  in  the  asymptotic 
case  in  which  the  training  set  includes  a  very  large  number  of 
examples  from  each  class.20  The  straightforward  kNN  classifier 
is  therefore  a  good  benchmark  against  which  to  measure  other, 
more  sophisticated,  discriminants. 

2.  Linear  Discriminant  Analysis.  LDA  is  typically  taken  to 
mean  Fisher's  linear  discriminant.12  The  orthogonal  projection  of 
points  in  a  d-dimensional  space  onto  a  line  reduces  the  classifica¬ 
tion  problem  from  d  dimensions  to  one  dimension.  When  the  data 
are  projected  onto  one  dimension,  it  is  desirable  to  maximize  the 
distance  between  the  means  of  the  two  classes  being  separated, 
while  minimizing  their  within-class  variation.  Such  a  ratio  can  be 
expressed  as  a  resolution  factor,  RF  (eq  2),  where  d  is  the  distance 

RF=  6  (2) 
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between  the  two  class  means  and  o\  and  o2  are  the  standard 
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deviations  of  the  two  classes,  respectively.  Fisher's  discriminant 
finds  the  vector  w  onto  which  the  data  are  projected  that 
maximizes  the  RF.  The  Fisher  method  does  not  prescribe  how 
the  resulting  one-dimensional  data  should  be  separated  into 
classes.  In  our  work,  we  have  used  a  simple  threshold  that  is 
derived  using  the  assumption  that  the  projected  (one-dimensional) 
distributions  for  each  class  are  Gaussian. 

3.  Quadratic  Discriminant  Analysis.  QDA  assumes  a 
multivariate  normal  distribution  of  the  data  for  each  class.13  A  data 
point  x  is  placed  in  the  class  wk  that  minimizes  the  value  of 
(x),  as  given  by 

Dk(x)  =  (x- /tk)T'Lk~1[x- /tk)  +  ln|£fc|  -  2  ln[P(a)k)]  (3) 


In  this  equation,  fik  is  the  mean  vector  of  class  a>kl  2j <  is  the 
covariance  matrix  of  class  a>k,  and  P(ajk )  is  the  a  priori  probability 
of  membership  in  class  cok.  The  value  of  P(cok)  was  taken  to  be 
equal  to  the  quantity  1/  (number  of  classes)  for  all  of  the  classes. 
QDA  effectively  measures  the  distance  from  the  unknown  point 
to  the  mean  of  a  class,  while  normalizing  for  the  variance  in  the 
individual  measurements  (dimensions).  The  unknown  is  assigned 
to  the  class  with  the  minimum  "normalized"  distance,  Dk(x).  In 
practice,  the  class-conditional  mean  vectors  and  covariance 
matrices  are  not  known  in  advance,  so  these  parameters  are 
typically  estimated  from  training  data  using  the  conventional 
maximum  likelihood  (ML)  estimators.13 

4.  Regularized  Discriminant  Analysis.  RDA  minimizes  the 
same  Dk(x)  as  is  done  in  QDA  (eq  3),  but  the  M  L  estimates  of 
the  class-conditional  covariance  matrices  are  replaced  with  regu¬ 
larized  estimates,  I*(A,y).14  The  first  regularizing  parameter,  A, 
converts  the  class  covariance  matrix  to  a  linear  combination  of 
the  class  covariance  matrix  and  the  pooled  covariance  matrix  (i.e., 
that  of  all  training  samples)  (eqs  4-6).  The  second  regularizing 
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parameter,  y,  shrinks  the  class  covariance  matrix  toward  a  multiple 
of  the  identity  matrix  (eq  7).  These  regularizations  correct  for 

E*U,y)=(  1-A)2,(A)  +  Jr[2,(A)]l,  0  <  y  <  1  (7) 


known  discrepancies  between  the  estimates  of  class  distributions 
obtained  from  finite  samples  and  the  true  population  densities. 
The  optimal  values  of  A  and  y  are  determined  by  minimizing  the 
misclassification  in  a  leave-one-out  cross-validation  of  all  samples. 
The  terms  of  eqs  4-7  are  defined  as  follows:  Qk  is  the 
M  L-estimated  class-conditional  covariance  matrix  of  class  a>k,  Qp 
is  the  pooled  covariance  matrix,  Nk  is  the  number  of  objects  in 


class  a>k,  N  is  the  total  number  of  objects,  K  is  the  number  of 
classes,  x,w  is  the  vector  of  the  /th  object  in  class  mk,  fiK  is  the 
mean  vector  of  class  k,  d  is  the  number  of  variables  (dimensions), 
tr[2*(A)]  is  the  trace  of  SfcU),  and  I  is  the  identity  matrix. 

5.  Partial  Least  Squares.  A  slightly  different  approach  to 
classification  is  through  the  use  of  regression.  Given  a  set  of 
examples,  we  seek  a  weight  vector  w  that  will  map  each  example 
to  a  desired  target  value.  The  target  value  is  termed  ti  for  class  1 
and  t2  for  class  2;  ti  is  typically  +1  and  t2  is  typically  -1.  The 
parameter  n i  is  defined  as  the  number  of  examples  in  class  1,  n2 
is  defined  as  the  number  of  examples  in  class  2,  and  n  is  defined 
as  rii  +  n2.  If  the  examples  from  class  1  are  arranged  as  rows  in 
a  matrix  XI  (each  column  is  a  detector)  and  the  examples  from 
class  2  are  arranged  as  rows  in  a  matrix  X2,  then  w  can  be 
determined  by  solving  the  following  multiple  linear  regression 
(MLR)  problem: 


t  =  Xw  +  e 


(8) 


where  t  is  a  column  vector  containing  n i  rows  of  ti  followed  by  n2 
rows  of  t2.  X  is  the  vertical  concatenation  of  the  matrices  XI  and 
X2.  The  magnitude  of  the  error  vector,  e,  is  minimized  to  solve 
the  regression  problem.  Typically,  the  target  vector  and  the 
measurements  are  mean-centered  (and  in  some  cases  autoscaled 
as  well).  The  minimum  mean-squared  error  solution  to  the  M  LR 
problem  is  well  known,13  and  is  given  by 


w  =  (X  X)  :X  t  (9) 


The  effectiveness  of  w  for  classification  can  be  determined  by 
evaluating  its  predictive  ability  on  new  data  (e.g.,  on  a  sequestered 
test  set  or  on  holdout  examples  in  a  leave-one-out  cross-validation). 
If  the  target  values  are  chosen  as  follows,  ii  =  nl  n i  and  t2  =  -n/ 
n2,  then  it  can  be  shown  that  this  approach  reduces  exactly  to 
Fisher's  linear  discriminant.13 

In  some  situations,  such  as  when  the  measurements  from 
different  sensors  are  highly  correlated  or  are  noisy,  obtaining  a 
good  weight  vector  through  standard  multiple  linear  regression 
is  difficult  due  to  the  inverse  appearing  in  eq  9.  One  method  to 
resolve  this  problem  is  to  perform  a  principal  components  analysis 
(PCA)  on  X  to  determine  the  directions  that  have  the  most 
variance.  The  data  are  projected  onto  this  reduced  dimensional 
subspace  and  directions  with  smaller  variance  are  presumed  to 
correspond  to  noise  and  discarded.  The  target  values  are  then 
predicted  from  the  projected  subspace  rather  than  from  the 
original  data,  In  the  chemometrics  literature,  this  approach  is 
known  as  principal  components  regression  ( PC R) ,21  The  projected 
data  are  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "score  matrix". 

PCR  provides  an  alternative  solution  to  the  regression  equation 
(eq  8)  that  may  be  better-behaved  than  the  standard  M  LR  solution. 
Partial  least-squares  regression  is  another  method  that  provides 
an  alternative  solution  to  the  regression  equation.1721  The  PLS 
method  is  similar  to  PCR,  except  that  both  the  target  vector  and 
the  measurements  are  used  to  determine  a  lower  dimensional 


(21)  Livingstone,  D.  Data  Analysis  for  Chemists:  Applications  to  OSAR  and 
Chemical  Product  Design:  Oxford  University  Press:  New  York,  1995. 
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subspace  from  which  the  predictions  will  be  made.  Determination 
of  the  subspace  is  accomplished  through  an  iterative  procedure.17 

6.  SIMCA.  The  SIMCA  algorithm,  which  was  developed  by 
Wold  in  the  1970s,18'19  is  based  on  representing  each  class  with 
its  own  principal  components  model.  If  a  class  is  viewed  as  a  cloud 
of  points  in  a  d-dimensional  space,  PCA  finds  an  orthonormal  basis 
for  the  cloud.  (Here  we  assume  that  the  PCA  is  applied  to  mean- 
centered  data.)  The  first  principal  component  is  the  direction  of 
maximum  variance  of  the  data.  The  second  principal  component 
is  the  direction  of  maximum  variance  in  the  subspace  orthogonal 
to  the  first  component,  and  so  on.  If  the  cloud  is  "thin"  in  some 
directions,  the  class  can  be  accurately  approximated  as  a  linear 
combination  of  k  <  d  principal  components. 

In  the  original  SIMCA  formulation,18  the  distance  of  a  point 
from  a  class  was  determined  by  the  out-of-space  distance,  i.e.,  by 
the  Euclidean  distance  of  the  point  from  the  subspace  spanned 
by  the  k  principal  components  used  to  model  the  class.  The 
underlying  assumption  was  that  the  variances  in  the  directions 
orthogonal  to  the  PCA  subspace  were  all  equal  (e.g.,  due  to  white 
noise).  By  considering  the  out-of-space  distance  relative  to  the 
average  out-of-space  distance  observed  for  the  training  set  (the 
training  examples  do  not  all  lie  exactly  on  the  PCA  subspace), 
the  SI  M  CA  algorithm  determined  whether  an  unknown  point  was 
well-modeled  by  a  particular  class. 

In  more  recent  formulations,19  the  SIMCA  distance  includes 
an  in-space  distance,  as  well  as  an  out-of-space  distance.  The  in¬ 
space  distance  is  a  measure  of  how  well  the  projection  of  the  point 
into  the  principal  components  subspace  agrees  with  the  projec¬ 
tions  of  the  known  class  data.  The  maximum  and  minimum  values 
of  the  projected  training  data  along  each  dimension  of  the 
subspace  define  a  bounding  box.  SIMCA  uses  a  slightly  larger 
box  (one  standard  deviation  wider  along  each  principal  component 
direction)  to  represent  the  in-space  distribution.  If  the  projected 
point  falls  within  the  SIM  CA  box,  i.e.,  within  the  "normal  bounds", 
the  in-space  distance  is  0;  otherwise,  the  in-space  distance  is  given 
by  the  weighted  Euclidean  distance  of  the  point  from  the  SIMCA 
box,  where  the  weights  correspond  to  the  inverse  variance  along 
each  dimension.  The  in-space  and  out-of-space  distances  are  then 
combined  and  the  unknown  test  point  is  assigned  to  the  nearest 
class. 

With  a  different  definition  of  the  in-space  distance  that  is  not 
based  on  a  bounding  box,  but  is  based  instead  on  a  Gaussian 
model  of  the  in-space  distribution,  it  is  readily  shown  that  SIM  CA 
is  similar  to  a  form  of  regularized  QDA  known  in  the  chemomet- 
rics  literature  as  DASCO  (discriminant  analysis  with  shrunken 
covariances).7  The  maximum  likelihood  estimates  of  the  class 
covariance  matrices  used  in  standard  QDA  are  replaced  by  a 
principal  components  estimate  in  which  variances  along  the 
directions  of  highest  variance  are  retained,  while  variances  along 
directions  of  lowest  variance  are  replaced  with  a  constant  value 
(related  to  the  average  out-of-space  distance  of  the  training  set, 
which  is  used  as  a  normalizing  factor  in  SIMCA).  Frank  and 
Friedman  discussed  the  connection  between  LDA,  QDA,  RDA, 
SIM  CA,  and  DASCO  in  more  detail.7 

EXPERIMENTAL  SECTION 

A.  Materials.  Poly( ethylene-co-vinyl  acetate)  (70% vinyl  ace¬ 
tate),  polycaprolactone,  cellulose  acetate,  hydroxypropylcellulose, 
poly(4-vinylpyridine),  polyfvinyl  acetate),  ethyl  cellulose,  poly- 


Table  1.  Polymers  in  the  20-Detector  Array 

detector  polymer3 

1  poly(ethylene-co-vinyl  acetate)  ( 70%vi nyl  acetate) 

2  poly( ethylene  oxide) 

3  poly(vinylpyrrolidone)  P 

4  1,2-polybutadiene 

5  polycaprolactone 

6  poly(4-vinylphenol)  P 

7  poly(vinyl  acetate)  P 

8  cellulose  acetate 

9  poly(4-vinylpyridine)  P 

10  poly( methyl  methacrylate)  P 

11  poly(styrene-co-maleic  anhydride)  P 

12  poly(vinyl  butyral)  P 

13  hydroxypropylcellulose 

14  ethyl  cellulose 

15  poly(ethylene-co-acrylic  acid)  (86%ethylene) 

16  poly(methyloctadecylsiloxane) 

17  poly( ethylene  glycol) 

18  poly( ethylene-co-vinyl  acetate)  ( 18%vi nyl  acetate) 

19  polystyrene  P 

20  poly(styrene-co-acrylonitrile)  P 

3P  indicates  plasticization  with  8%  by  mass  bis(2-ethylhexyl) 
phthalate 


(ethylene-co-acrylic  acid)  (86%ethylene),  1,2-polybutadiene,  poly- 
(methyloctadecylsiloxane),  and  poly(styrene-co-acrylonitrile)  were 
purchased  from  Scientific  Polymer  Products.  Poly(4-vinylphenol), 
poly( vinyl  butyral),  and  polyethylene  glycol)  were  purchased  from 
Polysciences.  Poly( ethylene  oxide),  poly(ethylene-co-vinyl  acetate) 
(18%vinyl  acetate),  poly(styrene-co-maleic  anhydride)  (50:50),  poly¬ 
vinylpyrrolidone),  polystyrene,  and  poly( methyl  methacrylate) 
were  purchased  from  Aldrich.  The  carbon  black  was  Black  Pearls 
2000  from  Cabot  Corp.  Bis(2-ethylhexyl)  phthalate  was  purchased 
from  Aldrich.  n-Hexane  was  99+%  from  Aldrich,  heptane  was 
supplied  by  M  allinckrodt,  and  1-propanol  and  2-propanol  were 
obtained  from  EM  Science.  The  H20  was  filtered  through  a 
Barnstead  18  M  Q-cm  resistivity  filter.  D20  was  99.9  atom  % 
deuterium,  purchased  from  Aldrich  and  used  as  received. 

B.  Detectors  and  Instrumentation.  Polymers  were  generally 
dissolved  in  tetrahydrofuran,  except  for  poly(4-vinylpyridine)  and 
poly(vinylpyrrolidone),  which  were  dissolved  in  ethanol,  and  poly- 
( ethylene-co-vinyl  acetate)  (18% vinyl  acetate)  and  l,2-poly(  buta¬ 
diene),  which  were  dissolved  in  toluene.  Each  polymer  (160  mg) 
was  dissolved  in  20  mL  of  its  respective  solvent  either  at  room 
temperature  or  by  heating  to  35-40  °C  for  several  hours.  Carbon 
black  (40  mg)  was  then  added  and  the  suspension  was  then 
sonicated  for  at  least  20  min. 

Corning  microscope  slides  were  cut  into  10  mm  x  25  mm 
pieces  to  provide  substrates  for  the  detectors.  A  7-8-mm  gap 
across  the  middle  of  each  slide  was  masked  and  300  nm  of 
chromium  and  500  nm  of  gold  were  then  evaporated  onto  the  ends 
of  the  slides  to  form  the  electrical  contacts.  Detectors  were  formed 
by  spin-coating  polymer-carbon  black  suspensions  onto  the 
prepared  substrates.  The  resulting  films  were  then  allowed  to  dry 
overnight. 

C.  Measurements.  The  instrumentation  and  apparatus  for 
resistance  measurements  and  for  the  delivery  of  vapors  have  been 
described  previously.9  The  array  of  20  polymers  listed  in  Table  1 
was  used  for  the  measurements.  All  exposures  were  performed 
for  a  duration  of  300  s  and  were  separated  by  periods  of  600  s  of 
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flowing  laboratory  air.  The  first  several  exposures  in  a  long  series 
tended  to  give  responses  that  were  different  from  those  of  the 
remainder  of  the  exposures,  so  the  initial  40  exposures  were 
excluded  from  analysis  for  every  data  set  evaluated  in  this  work. 
The  background  air  contained  1.10±  0.15  parts  per  thousand  of 
water  vapor,  but  no  active  auxiliary  control  over  the  humidity  of 
the  solvents  or  over  the  ambient  temperature  of  the  bubblers  or 
the  detectors  (generally  21.5±  1.5  °C)  was  performed  during  data 
collection. 

1.  H20  vs  D20.  Two  bubblers  were  filled  with  D20  (labeled 
1  and  3)  and  two  with  H20  (labeled  2  and  4).  For  all  exposures, 
vapors  were  diluted  to  PI  P°= 0.050,  where  P  is  the  partial  pressure 
of  the  analyte  and  P°  is  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  analyte  at  room 
temperature.  Forty  exposures  alternating  between  H 20  and  D20 
were  performed,  and  then  200  additional  exposures  were  per¬ 
formed,  cycling  50  times  sequentially  through  bubblers  1-4. 

2.  Pairwise  Resolution  of  Similar  Analytes  at  Low  Frac¬ 
tions  of  their  Vapor  Pressure.  A  series  of  120  exposures  to 
1-propanol  and  2-propanol  were  performed,  with  exposures 
alternating  sequentially  between  each  member  of  the  pair  of 
analytes.  All  exposures  were  initially  performed  at  a  partial 
pressure,  P,  such  that  PI  P°  =  0.01  for  the  analyte  in  a  background 
of  laboratory  air.  Similar  data  were  collected  at  partial  pressures 
of  PIP0  =  7.5  x  10  3,  5.0  x  10  3,  and  2.5  x  10  3,  with  120 
alternating  exposures  to  each  member  of  the  solvent  pair 
performed  at  each  analyte  concentration.  An  identical  exposure 
sequence  and  protocol  was  performed  for  collection  of  the  detector 
response  data  for  n-hexane  vs  n-heptane.  The  first  40  exposures 
in  each  sequence  were  not  included  in  the  data  analysis. 

3.  Mixtures  of  Analytes.  Vapor  was  delivered  from  two 
bubblers,  one  containing  2-propanol  and  the  other  containing 
1-propanol.  The  40  initial  exposures  (which  were  not  used  in  the 
data  analysis)  consisted  of  a  combination  of  2-propanol  at  PI  P°  = 
2.5  x  10~2  and  1-propanol  at  P/P°  =  2.5  x  10~2.  For  data  collection, 
exposure  1  consisted  of  a  combination  of  2-propanol  at  P/P°  = 
2.5  x  10~2  and  1-propanol  at  PIP0  =  2.5  x  10~2.  Exposure  2 
consisted  of  2-propanol  PI  P°  =  2.7  x  10~2  and  1-propanol  PI  P°  = 
2.3  x  10~2;  exposure  3,  2-propanol  PIP 0  =  2.1  x  10~2  and 
1-propanol  PI  P 0  =  2.9  x  10~2;  exposure  4,  2-propanol  PI  P°  =  3.5 
x  10~2  and  1-propanol  PI  P°  =  1.5  x  10~2.  The  series  of  exposures 
1-4  was  repeated  100  times,  for  a  total  of  400  exposures.  An 
analogous  data  set  was  collected  for  n-hexane  and  n-heptane. 

D.  Data  Reduction.  The  average  of  resistance  readings  for 
the  60  s  immediately  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  exposure  was 
used  as  the  baseline  resistance,  Rb,  and  the  average  of  the 
resistance  readings  for  the  last  60  s  of  the  exposure  was  taken  as 
the  steady-state  response,  Rss.  The  quantity  used  in  data  analysis 
was  the  steady-state  relative  differential  resistance  change,  A R/ 
Rb,  where  A R  =  Rss  -  Rb.  Data  were  converted  to  A R/  Rb  form  in 
Microsoft  Excel,  while  all  subsequent  manipulations  were  per¬ 
formed  using  M  atlab.  Original  M  atlab  code  was  written  to  analyze 
the  data,  but  the  SIM  CA  routine  was  based  upon  one  by  Donald 
B.  Dahlberg,  available  on  the  Internet  at  ftp://ftp.cdrom.com/ 
pub/ M acSciT ech/ chem/ chemometrics/ Dahlberg  SIM CA.text. 

The  A R/ R b  data  were  evaluated  in  three  different  forms— 
unnormalized  and  normalized  by  two  different  methods.  In  the 
first  normalization  (na),  for  each  exposure  the  signal  (X,  =  A R/ 
Rb)  of  the  /th  detector  was  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  X,  signals  of 


all  20  detectors  in  the  array  (eq  10).  In  the  second  normalization 

d 

X*na)  =  XI  £xn  (10) 

n= 1 
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*<"9>=X/[£(Xn)2]1/2  (11) 
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( ng) ,  signals  were  divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  signals  across  the  array  (eq  11),  In  three  dimen¬ 
sions,  the  first  normalization  method  maps  the  data  onto  a  plane, 
whereas  the  second  normalization  method  maps  the  data  onto 
the  unit  sphere.  Because  the  responses  of  the  carbon  black 
composite  detectors  to  various  analytes  have  been  observed  to 
vary  linearly  with  concentration  of  the  analyte  in  the  vapor  phase,9 
either  normalization  results  in  a  unique,  concentration-insensitive 
signature  for  an  analyte  of  interest.  The  two  normalizations  had  a 
very  similar  effect  on  the  classification  accuracy  of  the  discrimi¬ 
nants  studied  herein;  therefore,  only  the  results  from  na  are 
presented. 

Except  where  otherwise  specified,  all  the  discriminants  were 
evaluated  using  a  leave-one-out  cross-validation  methodology.  In 
this  procedure,  one  exposure  (data  vector)  is  left  out  of  the  data 
set  and  the  remaining  exposures  are  used  as  a  training  set  to 
create  the  classification  boundary.  The  left-out  exposure  is  then 
classified  by  this  rule  and  the  classification  is  checked  against 
the  analyte's  true  class.  The  procedure  is  repeated  for  each 
member  of  the  data  set,  and  the  rate  of  correct  classification  is  a 
useful  measure  of  a  particular  discriminant's  performance. 

RESULTS 

A.  Discrimination  Between  H20  and  D20.  Figure  1 
presents  the  average  responses  and  standard  deviations  of  the 
detectors  in  response  to  100  exposures  of  FI  20  and  100  exposures 
of  D20.  Despite  the  similarities  in  response  that  were  expected, 
and  observed,  for  these  two  compounds,  it  was  possible  to 
discriminate  robustly  between  the  light  and  heavy  water  exposures 
based  on  the  small  differences  in  response  patterns  that  were 
produced  on  the  carbon  black-polymer  composite  chemiresistor 
array. 

Table  2  presents  the  resolution  factors  between  D20  and  H 20 
obtained  from  Fisher's  linear  discriminant  when  each  bubbler  is 
treated  as  a  separate  class.  Bubblers  containing  H 20  were  well- 
differentiated  from  bubblers  containing  D20,  with  resolution 
factors  between  8.1  and  10.1. 

Interestingly,  the  analyte  exposures  from  bubbler  1  were 
resolved  from  analyte  exposures  from  bubbler  3  by  a  factor  of 
2.1,  even  though  both  contained  D20.  Similarly,  analytes  from 
bubblers  2  and  4  were  both  nominally  H  20 ,  yet  were  resolved  by 
a  factor  of  1.8.  Resolution  factors  obtained  using  the  LDA 
algorithm  will  never  be  zero  with  a  finite  sample  size.  Additionally, 
small  amounts  of  contamination  in  the  bubblers  and  lines  could 
possibly  contribute  to  the  differences  in  patterns  from  nominally 
identical  analytes  placed  in  different  bubblers.  As  a  test  for 
differences  between  bubblers,  the  exposures  were  divided  into 
four  sets,  two  each  of  H 20  and  D20,  but  with  each  set  containing 
data  from  a  combination  of  two  bubblers.  As  shown  in  Table  3, 
resolution  factors  between  H 20  and  H 20  and  between  D20  and 
D20  were  then  only  0.8  and  0.9,  clearly  indicating  that  some  of 
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2.4 


Detector  number 

Figure  1.  Steady-state  relative  differential  resistance  response,  AR/Rb,  of  carbon  black-polymer  composite  vapor  detectors  to  H20  and  D20 
(error  bars  are  plus  and  minus  one  standard  deviation).  All  exposures  were  at  P/P°  =  0.050.  Data  represent  means  and  standard  deviations  for 
1 00  exposures  to  each  analyte.  The  detector  number  indicates  the  polymer  used  to  form  the  composite,  with  the  detector  numbering  corresponding 
to  the  polymer  composition  listed  in  Table  1. 


Table  2.  Resolution  Factors  for  H2O  versus  D2O  Using 
LDA  When  Data  from  Each  Bubbler  Is  Treated  as  a 
Separate  Class 


bubbler 

1,  D20 

2,  H20 

3,  D20 

1,  D20 

0.0 

2,  H20 

8.2 

0.0 

3,  D20 

2.1 

8.1 

0.0 

4,  H20 

9.3 

1.8 

10.1 

Table  3.  Resolution  Factors  for  H2O  versus  D2O  Using 
LDA  When  Data  Are  Grouped  into  Four  Classes,  with 
the  Two  H2O  Classes  Each  a  Random  Combination  of 
Half  the  H20  Exposures  and  the  Two  D20  Classes 
Each  a  Random  Combination  of  Half  the  D2O 


Exposures 

analyte 

d2o 

H20 

D20 

D20 

0.0 

h2o 

8.6 

0.0 

d2o 

0.9 

8.5 

0.0 

h2o 

8.4 

0.8 

8.3 

the  original  discrmination  was  due  to  differences  in  what  was 
delivered  from  the  bubblers.  The  RF  values  for  discrimination 
between  these  grouped  exposures  of  H  20  and  D20  were  still  quite 
significant  and  fell  in  the  range  of  RF  =  8.3— 8.6  (Table  3). 

To  further  test  that  discrimination  was  occurring  because  of 
differences  between  FI 20  and  D20,  and  not  because  of  various 
impurities  in  the  bubblers  or  some  other  cause,  the  data  were 
divided  into  two  halves,  one  of  which  was  used  as  a  training  set 
and  the  other  of  which  was  used  a  test  set.  The  array  was  trained 
on  the  exposures  from  bubblers  1  ( D 20 )  and  2  ( H 20 )  and  LDA 
was  then  used  to  classify  the  exposures  from  bubblers  3  ( D 20 ) 
and  4  ( H  20 ) .  All  100  of  these  exposures  from  bubbler  3  or  4  were 
correctly  identified  as  either  H 20  or  D20  using  this  procedure. 
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Table  4.  Leave-One-Out  Cross-Validation  Error  Rates 
for  H2O  versus  D2O  (Complete  Data  Set) 


SIMCA 


kNN 

LDA 

QDA 

RDA 

PLS 

12  PCs 

best  no. 
of  PCs 

unnormalized  0.125 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.015 

0(17) 

na  0.37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.005 

0(16) 

Similarly,  training  on  bubblers  3  and  4  and  testing  on  1  and  2 
yielded  100  correct  identifications.  Training  on  100  randomly 
selected  exposures  taken  from  all  four  bubblers  and  then  testing 
on  the  other  100  exposures  also  produced  perfect  classification. 

T able  4  presents  the  leave-one-out  cross-validation  error  rates 
for  all  of  the  data  obtained  on  this  system.  All  the  discriminants 
except  for  kN  N  and  SI  M  CA  (when  a  fixed  number  of  principal 
components  were  used)  were  perfect  in  their  classification. 
N  ormalization  decreased  the  performance  of  the  kN  N  algorithm, 
whereas  it  enhanced  the  performance  of  SIM  CA.  The  degradation 
in  performance  ofthekNN  algorithm  upon  normalization  of  the 
response  data  occurred  because  the  normalization  produced  less 
overall  amplitude  differences  between  the  patterns,  and  the  kNN 
algorithm  utilized  such  differences  in  classifying  the  analytes. 

B.  Resolution  of  Analytes  at  Low  Fractions  of  Their  Vapor 
Pressure.  1.  Form  of  the  Data.  Figure  2  shows  the  unnormal¬ 
ized  response  data  for  each  detector  in  the  array  to  hexane  and 
to  heptane,  with  each  analyte  at  P/P°  =  7.5  x  10~3.  Figure  3 
displays  similar  data  at  an  analyte  partial  pressure  of  P/P°  =  2.5 
x  10-3.  At  a  fixed  fraction  of  the  analyte's  vapor  pressure,  the 
response  patterns  for  hexane  and  heptane  are  quite  similar,  as 
would  be  expected  from  their  similar  chemical  structure  and 
properties.  The  mean  magnitude  of  the  response  from  detectors 
that  showed  significant  signals  when  exposed  to  hexane  (detectors 
1,  2,  4,  5,  8, 12-19)  decreased  by  a  factor  of  3.0  when  the  hexane 
partial  pressure  was  decreased  from  PI  P°  =  7.5  x  10~3  to  PI  P°  = 


Detector 

Figure  2.  AR/Rb  response  of  an  array  of  carbon  black-polymer 
composite  vapor  detectors  to  n-hexane  or  n-heptane  at  P/P°  = 
0.0075.  Means  and  standard  deviations  are  for  1 00  exposures  to  each 
analyte,  with  exposures  alternating  sequentially  between  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  pair  of  analytes. 


Detector 

Figure  4.  AR/Rb  response  of  an  array  of  carbon  black-polymer 
composite  vapor  detectors  to  1 -propanol  or  2-propanol  at  P/P°  = 
0.010.  Means  and  standard  deviations  are  for  1 00  exposures  to  each 
analyte,  with  exposures  alternating  sequentially  between  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  pair  of  analytes. 


Detector 

Figure  3.  AR/Rb  response  of  an  array  of  carbon  black-polymer 
composite  vapor  detectors  to  n-hexane  or  n-heptane  at  P/P°  = 
0.0025.  Means  and  standard  deviations  are  for  1 00  exposures  to  each 
analyte,  with  exposures  alternating  sequentially  between  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  pair  of  analytes. 


Detector 

Figure  5.  AR/Rb  response  of  an  array  of  carbon  black-polymer 
composite  vapor  detectors  to  1 -propanol  or  2-propanol  at  P/P°  = 
0.0025.  Means  and  standard  deviations  are  for  100  exposures  to  each 
analyte,  with  exposures  alternating  sequentially  between  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  pair  of  analytes. 


2.5  x  10  3,  whereas  the  same  decrease  in  heptane  partial  pressure 
produced  a  mean  signal  decrease  of  2.7  across  the  same  set  of 
detectors.  These  data  are  in  accord  with  the  linearity  of  response 
of  carbon  black  composite  detectors  to  analyte  concentration  that 
has  been  observed  previously.9 

In  contrast,  the  absolute  standard  deviation  of  the  responses 
across  the  set  of  100  exposures  was  essentially  constant  as  the 
analyte  concentration  was  varied.  For  example,  the  ratio  of  the 
standard  deviation  of  a  detector's  responses  to  hexane  at  PI  P°= 7.5 
x  10~3  to  that  at  PI  P°= 2.5  x  10~3  had  an  average  of  1.15  across 
the  set  of  detectors  that  responded  well  to  hexane  (1,  2,  4,  5,  8, 
12-19),  and  this  ratio  had  a  value  of  1.12  for  heptane.  Thus,  the 
absolute  signal  strength  decreased  as  the  analyte  partial  pressure 
declined,  but  the  absolute  variance  remained  essentially  constant, 
so  the  discrimination  ability  of  the  array  is  expected  to  become 
worse  at  lower  analyte  partial  pressures. 

A  quite  different  situation  was,  however,  observed  for  1-pro- 
panol  and  2-propanol.  The  absolute  standard  deviations  decreased 
by  an  average  of  3.91  for  1-propanol  and  by  an  average  of  3.54  for 


2-propanol  when  the  partial  pressure  of  these  analytes  was  reduced 
from  PI P°  =  1.0  x  10~2  to  2.5  x  10-3  (Figures  4 and  5).  The  main 
cause  for  the  difference  was  not  a  change  in  random  noise,  but  a 
steady  drift  in  some  of  the  detector  responses  over  the  course  of 
this  particular  interval  of  data  collection.  The  effect  was  more 
pronounced  at  PIP0  =  1.0  x  10~2  than  at  PI P°  =  2.5  x  10  3, 
accounting  for  the  larger  absolute  standard  deviation  values 
observed  at  the  higher  analyte  concentration.  For  illustration, 
Figure  6  shows  the  data  for  100  responses  of  detector  8  to 
1-propanol  at  PIP0  =  1.0  x  10~2  and  PIP 0  =  2.5  x  10~3, 
respectively.  At  the  higher  concentration,  the  signal  drifted  by 
32%over  50  h,  while  at  the  lower  concentration  it  drifted  by  only 
10%  When  a  simple  linear  correction  was  applied  to  the  data 
(Figure  6),  the  standard  deviation  of  the  higher  concentration  data 
decreased  by  a  factor  of  3.3,  while  that  of  the  lower  concentration 
data  decreased  by  a  factor  of  1.3. 

2.  Performance  of  Various  Discriminant  Algorithms.  Table 
5  presents  the  leave-one-out  cross-validation  error  rates  for  the 
different  discriminant  algorithms  for  the  1-propanol/ 2-propanol 
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Figure  6.  Afi/fib  response  of  detector  8  to  1 -propanol  and  2-pro¬ 
panol  at  P/P°  =  0.010  (diamonds)  and  at  P/P°  =  0.0025  (circles). 
Uncorrected,  raw  data  are  indicated  by  filled  symbols,  and  data 
produced  through  the  use  of  a  linear  correction  to  yield  a  regression 
line  with  slope  of  zero  are  indicated  by  unfilled  symbols. 

and  hexane/  heptane  data  sets.  For  both  the  1-propanol/  2-propanol 
and  n-hexane/n-heptane  classifications,  the  error  rate  increased 
for  all  discriminants  at  lower  partial  pressures  of  analyte.  For  the 
unnormalized  data,  LDA  and  RDA  were  the  best  discriminants 
(average  error  rates  of  0.079  for  hexane  vs  heptane)  with  RDA 
offering  only  a  very  slight  improvement  upon  LDA.  The  PLS 
algorithm  had  an  average  error  rate  of  0.089,  followed  by  QDA 
and  optimized  SIMCA  at  ~0.10.  The  AcN  N  discriminant  had  an 
average  error  rate  of  0.117,  and  the  worst-performing  discriminant 
was  SIM  CA,  with  an  average  error  rate  of  0.13. 

The  discriminants  were  more  uniform  in  their  leave-one-out 
cross-validated  performance  on  normalized  data.  Once  again, 
SIM  CA  and  /cN N  were  the  worst  classifiers,  LDA  and  QDA  were 
similar  overall  in  their  classification  accuracy,  but  their  classifica¬ 
tion  performance  differed  somewhat  in  different  tasks.  Because 
RDA  can  vary  between  LDA  and  QDA,  and  necessarily  chooses 
the  best  of  these  two  limiting  algorithms  based  upon  cross- 
validation,  RDA  was  the  best  discriminant  for  these  normalized 
data. 

C.  Discrimination  between  Compositionally  Similar  Bi¬ 
nary  Analyte  Mixtures.  1.  Structure  of  Data.  Figure  7  displays 
the  average  responses  of  each  detector  to  the  four  different 
hexane/  heptane  binary  mixtures.  The  detector  responses  exhib¬ 
ited  a  monotonic  trend  as  the  mole  fraction  of  hexane  was 
increased,  as  expected.  I  n  contrast,  the  response  of  some  detectors 
was  not  monotonic  for  the  1-propanol/  2-propanol  vapor  mixtures 
(Figure  8).  Standard  deviations  of  the  detector  responses  for  the 
1-propanol/ 2-propanol  vapor  mixtures  were  also  generally  larger 
than  those  for  the  hexane/  heptane  mixtures.  The  larger  standard 
deviations  can  be  attributed  to  a  steady  change  (usually  a 
decrease)  in  the  response  of  a  detector  observed  over  the  course 
of  that  particular  data  collection  interval,  and  the  error  introduced 
by  the  drift  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  change  across  a 
series  is  not  always  monotonic,  especially  when  comparing  the 
very  similar  50/50  and  54/46  binary  mixtures  of  2-propanol  and 
1-propanol. 

2.  Performance  of  Discriminant  Algorithms.  The  leave- 
one-out  cross-validation  error  rates  for  this  data  set  are  given  in 
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Table  6.  For  both  the  1-propanol/ 2-propanol  and  n-hexane/n- 
heptane  classifications,  the  error  rate  decreased  for  all  discrimi¬ 
nants  as  the  separation  in  mole  fraction  between  the  analytes 
increased.  Normalization  did  not  have  a  large  effect  on  discrimi¬ 
nant  performance.  The  LDA  and  RDA  algorithms  were  the  best¬ 
performing  discriminants,  with  average  error  rates  near  0.024.  The 
RDA  algorithm  was  nearly  identical  in  performance  to  LDA  and 
usually  converged  to  the  grid  point  (X,y)  =  (1,0),  equivalent  to 
LDA.  The  PLS  discriminant  was  almost  as  proficient  as  LDA  and 
RDA,  with  average  error  rates  of  ~0.025.  The  other  discriminants 
followed  in  the  order,  best  to  worst:  QDA,  optimized  SIMCA, 
SIMCA,  and  kNN. 

DISCUSSION 

A.  Discrimination  between  H20  and  D20.  Although  Pi20 
and  D20  have  very  similar  physical  properties,  there  are  many 
quite  measurable  differences,  including,  for  example,  boiling  point 
(100  vs  101.4  °C)  and  melting  point  (0  vs  3.8  °C).22  Note  that  in 
Figure  1  the  detectors  with  the  largest  responses  (those  that  are 
most  polar  and  hydrogen-bonding)  tended  to  respond  more 
strongly  to  H  20  than  D20,  while  the  converse  is  true  of  the  relative 
responses  of  the  less-polar  polymers. 

An  examination  of  Figure  1  (and  specifically  the  indicated 
standard  deviations)  reveals  that  most  detectors  would  individually 
perform  very  poorly  in  distinguishing  H 20  from  D20.  Detector 
11  is  the  most  discriminating  individual  detector,  as  reflected  by 
the  fact  that  the  w  vectors  found  between  H  20  and  D20  always 
had  their  largest  coefficients  for  11.  Even  so,  when  11  was 
removed  from  the  data  set,  RFs  of  8-10  were  still  obtained,  and 
identification  tests  were  perfect. 

B.  Performance  of  LDA  and  QDA.  The  H 20  and  D20  data 
do  not  provide  an  appropriate  challenge  for  evaluating  the 
performance  of  discriminant  algorithms,  because  perfect  clas¬ 
sification  was  achieved  for  most  of  the  algorithms  investigated. 
Such  comparisons  could  be  made,  however,  for  both  of  the 
experiments  involving  analytes  at  low  fractions  of  their  vapor 
pressure  and  for  experiments  involving  compositionally  similar 
binary  analyte  mixtures.  In  these  tasks,  LDA  performed  better 
than  QDA.  In  RDA,  where  the  floating  parameter  X  allows 
hybridization  between  LDA  and  RDA,  a  X  value  near  1,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  LDA,  was  generally  found  to  be  optimal.  These  results 
may  at  first  seem  surprising,  because  QDA  is  a  more  general 
classifier  and  because  QDA  reduces  to  LDA  in  the  specific  case 
when  the  class  covariance  matrices  are  equal,  LDA  simply  uses 
the  pooled  covariance  matrix,  effectively  assuming  that  all  the  class 
covariance  matrices  are  equal. 

If  the  true  class  covariance  matrices  are  the  same,  then  the 
two  classifiers  should  perform  identically  in  the  asymptotic 
situation  in  which  an  infinite  number  of  training  examples  are 
available  and  the  class  statistics  are  known  exactly.  Flowever,  in 
the  present  situation,  the  statistics  must  be  estimated  from  a  finite 
number  of  training  examples.  The  QDA  algorithm  estimates  a  (d 
x  d)  covariance  matrix  for  each  class,  whereas  LDA  estimates  a 
(d  x  d)  covariance  matrix  for  the  pooled  data.  The  covariance 
estimates  produced  by  QDA  will  be  based  on  half  as  much  data 
as  in  the  LDA  case  and  therefore  are  less  likely  to  reflect  the  "true" 
covariance  matrix.  Also,  as  shown  below,  QDA  emphasizes  the 
differences  in  covariance  structure  between  the  two  classes.  F  rom 


(22)  CRC  Handbook  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  67th  ed.;  Weast,  R.  C.,  Ed.;  CRC 
Press:  Boca  Raton,  F L,  1986. 


Table  5.  Leave-One-Out  Cross-Validation  Error  Rates3  for  1-Propanol  versus  2-Propanol  and  n-Hexane  versus 
n-Heptane  at  Low  Concentration 

SI  MCA 

best  no. 


100  X  PI  P° 

km 

LDA 

QDA 

RDA 

PLS 

12  PCs 

of  PCs 

0.01 

0.0075 

0.005 

0.0025 

0(0.01) 

0.01  (0.015) 

0.41  (0.495) 
0.385(0.465) 

0(0) 

0.005  (0) 

0.26  (0.48) 

0.35  (0.495) 

1-Propanol 

0(0) 

0.005  (0.01) 
0.335  (0.41) 
0.435  (0.47) 

vs  2-Propanol 

0(0) 

0.005(0) 

0.255(0.39) 

0.35(0.415) 

0(0) 

0.015(0) 

0.3  (0.495) 
0.38(0.55) 

0(0.025) 

0.02  (0.005) 
0.47(0.445) 
0.44(0.515) 

0  (0.005) 

0.01  (0) 

0.36  (0.395) 
0.4(0.42) 

0.01 

0.0075 

0.005 

0.0025 

0.03  (0.01) 

0.035  (0.065) 
0.02  (0.285) 
0.045(0.41) 

0.005  (0.005) 
0.005  (0.01) 
0.005  (0.18) 
0.005  (0.35) 

n-H  exane 
0.005  (0.005) 
0.01  (0.045) 
0.005  (0.245) 
0.01  (0.32) 

vs  n-Heptane 
0.005(0.005) 
0.005(0.01) 
0.005(0.165) 
0.005(0.29) 

0.005(0.005) 
0.005  (0.01) 
0.005  (0.16) 
0.005(0.305) 

0.01  (0.005) 
0.065  (0.11) 

0.01  (0.29) 
0.025(0.36) 

0  (0.005) 

0.03  (0.075) 
0.005  (0.285) 
0.01  (0.345) 

averages 

0.134(0.219) 

0.079  (0.190) 

0.101  (0.188) 

0.079(0.159) 

0.089  (0.191) 

0.130  (0.219) 

0.102  (0.191) 

3  Error  rate  for  unnormalized  data;  error  rates  for  normalized  data  given  in  parentheses 


Detector 

Figure  7.  Afi/fib  response  of  an  array  of  carbon  black-polymer  composite  vapor  detectors  to  mixtures  of  hexane  and  heptane.  The  partial 
pressure  of  heptane  is  [0.050-P/P°hexane]P°heptane,  where  P  is  the  partial  pressure  of  hexane  for  a  given  exposure.  The  value  of  20  PIP°  for  each 
analyte  in  the  mixture  is  indicated  in  the  legend. 


eq  3,  we  have 

Dj(x)  =  (x-^)V(x-ft)  +  InlEjl  -  2  InlPfc^)]  (12) 
D2(x)  =  (x  -  ^2)r£2_1(x  -  fi2)  +  ln|S2|  -  2  ln[P(<w2)]  (13) 

After  some  manipulation  one  obtains 

D2(x)  -  D^x)  =  xr(E1“1  -  L2“V  + 

2(E2“Vi2  -  EfVi )Tx+c  (14) 

When  Ei  and  £2  are  identical,  the  first  term  drops  out  and  the 
LDA  classifier  is  obtained.  However,  when  Ei  and  E2  are  replaced 
with  their  estimated  versions,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  exactly 
equal,  the  first  term  remains,  leading  to  suboptimal  classification. 


C.  Performance  of  PLS  and  SI  MCA.  The  performance  of 
PLS  tracked  very  closely  with  that  of  LDA.  The  PLS  discriminant 
is  fundamentally  a  form  of  multiple  linear  regression,  and,  as 
explained  above,  linear  regression  is  equivalent  to  LDA.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that,  through  different  algorithms  for 
optimization,  PLS  and  LDA  give  similar  results.  The  LDA 
algorithm  might  be  the  preferred  method  because  it  is  somewhat 
simpler  to  implement. 

When  compared  to  the  other  discriminants  evaluated,  SIM  CA 
performed  rather  poorly  on  the  discrimination  tasks  investigated 
in  this  work.  When  the  model  with  the  optimal  number  of  principal 
components  was  chosen,  16  or  17  principal  components  were  often 
found  to  give  near-optimal  (or  optimal)  classification  accuracy.  At 
these  higher  limits,  SIM  CA  becomes  somewhat  similar  to  QDA, 
because  it  is  using  almost  the  full  dimensionality  of  the  data.  Both 
SIMCA  and  QDA  create  a  separate  model  for  each  class.  In 
situations  where  the  covariance  matrices  (size,  shape,  and  orienta- 
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Detector 

Figure  8.  AR/Rt,  response  of  an  array  of  carbon  black-polymer  composite  vapor  detectors  to  mixtures  of  1 -propanol  and  2-propanol.  The 
partial  pressure  of  2-propanol  is  [0.050-P/P°i-propanoi]P°2-propanoi,  where  Pis  the  partial  pressure  of  1-propanol  for  a  given  exposure.  The  value 
of  20  P/P°  for  each  analyte  in  the  mixture  is  indicated  in  the  legend. 


Table  6.  Leave-One-Out  Cross-Validation  Error  Rates3  for  Compositionally  Similar  Analyte  Mixtures  of  1-Propanol/ 
2-Propanol  and  n-Hexane/n-Heptane 

SI  MCA 

best  no. 


A  mixture6 

kNN 

LDA 

QDA 

RDA 

PLS 

12  PCs 

of  PCs 

1-Propanol 

and  2-Propanol 

4 

0.325  (0.165) 

0.03  (0.025) 

0.075  (0.08) 

0.03  (0.025) 

0.03  (0.025) 

0.205  (0.145) 

0.13  (0.12) 

8 

0.12  (0.105) 

0.005  (0.01) 

0.015  (0.02) 

0.005(0.01) 

0.005(0.01) 

0.19  (0.21) 

0.045  (0.065) 

12 

0.065  (0.045) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0.1  (0.05) 

0.005  (0.005) 

16 

0.01(0.01) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0.01  (0) 

0(0) 

20 

0.005  (0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0.005  (0.005) 

0(0) 

28 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

n-H  exane  and  n-H  eptane 

4 

0.42  (0.45) 

0.225  (0.21) 

0.31  (0.285) 

0.225  (0.21) 

0.23(0.21) 

0.34  (0.365) 

0.28  (0.305) 

8 

0.365  (0.295) 

0.025  (0.04) 

0.04  (0.06) 

0.025(0.01) 

0.025  (0.025) 

0.085  (0.13) 

0.06  (0.105) 

12 

0.3(0.27) 

0.005  (0) 

0.01  (0.05) 

0.005  (0) 

0.005  (0.005) 

0.025  (0.045) 

0.015  (0.025) 

16 

0.31(0.265) 

0.005  (0.005) 

0.005  (0) 

0.005  (0) 

0.005  (0.005) 

0.035  (0.025) 

0.015  (0.025) 

20 

0.215  (0.135) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0.005  (0) 

0(0) 

28 

0.065  (0.01) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

averages: 

0.183(0.146) 

0.025  (0.024) 

0.038  (0.038) 

0.025  (0.024) 

0.025(0.025) 

0.083  (0.081) 

0.046  (0.054) 

3  Error  rate  for  unnormalized  data;  error  rates  for  normalized  data  given  in  parentheses. 6  A  mixture  indicates  the  difference  in  mole  fraction 
between  the  pairs  of  mixtures  being  discriminated,  as  follows:  A  =  4  refers  to  50:50  (1-propanol/ 2-propanol)  vs  46:54  (l-propanol/2-propanol);  A 
=  8,  50:50  vs  58:42;  A  =  12,  46:54  vs  58:42;  A  =  16,  50:50  vs  30:70;  A  =  20,  50:50  vs  30:70;  A  =  28,  58:42  vs  30:70,  and  the  total  of  PI  P°  was  0.050 
for  all  mixtures.  Analogous  formulas  apply  to  discrimination  between  mixtures  of  n-hexane  and  n-heptane,  with  the  composition  of  all  mixtures 
given  in  the  Experimental  Section. 


tion  of  the  data  "cloud")  of  the  two  classes  under  study  are  very 
different,  it  is  advantageous  to  have  these  separate  models. 
However,  as  observed  in  the  comparison  of  LDA  with  QDA,  the 
data  in  our  tasks  generally  consist  of  pairs  of  classes  that  have 
similar  covariance  matrices.  There  is  therefore  little  advantage  in 
forming  two  separate  models. 

When  comparing  SI  MCA  to  the  other  discriminants,  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  the  manner  in  which  the  models  were 
formed.  For  LDA,  QDA,  and  PLS,  the  model  is  created  using  the 
training  data,  and  then  unknown  "test"  data  are  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  model.  The  situation  is  similar  for  SI  MCA  when  12 
principal  components  was  chosen  as  an  approximately  optimal 
number  and  used  for  both  classes  in  all  the  tasks.  In  contrast, 


the  optimized  SIM  CA  model  was  customized  for  each  classification 
by  performing  a  leave-one-out  cross-validation  for  models  that  used 
from  6  to  18  principal  components.  It  is  therefore  most  appropriate 
to  compare  the  optimized  SI  M  CA  to  RDA,  which  also  built  many 
models  that  were  tested  by  cross-validation,  and  from  which  the 
best-performing  model  was  chosen  for  each  classification  task. 

Overall,  QDA  and  RDA  both  outperformed  SIMCA,  whether 
it  was  optimized  or  not.  Frank  and  Friedman  discuss  some 
shortcomings  of  SIMCA  that  may  explain  its  relatively  poor 
performance.7 

D.  Effects  of  Normalization.  1.  Analytes  at  Low  Fractions 
of  Their  Vapor  Pressure.  Because  all  pairs  of  vapors  were 
delivered  at  the  same  fraction  of  their  vapor  pressure,  to  a  first 
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approximation,  the  total  response  across  the  array  should  be 
similar  for  different  analytes.23  This  is  the  case  in  our  experiments, 
especially  because  the  pairs  of  analytes  investigated  are  so 
chemically  similar.  There  are  differences,  however,  with  heptane 
giving  a  slightly  larger  total  response  than  hexane,  and  1-propanol 
producing  a  larger  total  response  than  2-propanol.  Normalization 
using  eq  10  forces  the  total  response  across  the  array  to  be  the 
same  for  every  single  exposure.  If  the  response  patterns  of  two 
analytes  are  similar  but  differ  in  magnitude,  normalization  will 
make  their  discrimination  more  difficult,  and  this  was  indeed  found 
to  be  the  case  for  both  analyte  pairs  across  all  the  discriminants 
(Table  5).  However,  normalization  is  necessary  when  one  has  no 
auxiliary  information  about  the  concentration  of  the  analyte  and 
is  attempting  to  perform  a  classification/ identification  task  for 
members  of  these  analyte  pairs. 

2.  Compositionally  Similar  Binary  Analyte  Mixtures.  In 
contrast  to  the  situation  for  pure  analyte  discrimination  described 
above,  for  the  binary  mixture  data,  both  normalization  procedures 
led  to  an  improvement  in  the  performance  of  kNN,  while  the 
performance  of  the  other  discriminants  was  essentially  unaffected 
by  data  normalization.  This  behavior  occurs  because  each 
exposure  is  normalized  individually,  so  the  effects  of  variations 
in  external  parameters  that  influence  all  the  detectors  in  the  same 
way  is  eliminated  though  the  normalization  process.  F or  example, 
if  variations  are  present  in  the  amount  of  analyte  that  is  delivered 
to  the  array  among  nominally  identical  exposures,  normalization 
will  ideally  correct  all  the  response  patterns  to  the  same  normal¬ 
ized  pattern.  Variance  in  detector  response  due  to  other  external 
parameters  (perhaps  the  temperature  or  the  humidity  of  the 
background  air)  that  affect  the  detector  signals  in  the  same 
direction,  albeit  by  different  relative  magnitudes,  will  also  be 
canceled  to  some  extent  by  normalization.  One  large  effect  of  this 
type  is  the  drift  of  the  detector  signals  over  the  course  of  the 
experiment.  If  the  drift  is  in  the  same  direction  for  all  the  detectors, 
it  will  be  partially  ameliorated  by  normalization.  The  standard 
deviations  for  individual  detectors  across  a  set  of  responses  will 
decrease,  but  it  is  not  clear  how  the  classification  accuracy  of  the 
discriminants  will  be  affected. 

The  drift  was  much  larger  for  the  propanols  than  for  the 
alkanes  and  decreased  significantly  for  the  propanols  between 
P/P°  =  0.01  and  0.0025.  The  largest  baseline  resistance  drifts  of 
any  of  the  sensors  over  the  course  of  data  collection  was  ~10% 
and  this  appeared  to  have  no  correlation  with  the  largest  drifts  in 
ARIR.  The  largest  downward  drifts  in  A Rl  Rb  (for  propanols)  were 
observed  for  hydrogen-bonding  polymers,  including  polyvinylpyr¬ 
rolidone),  poly(4-vinylphenol),  cellulose  acetate,  poly(4-vinylpyri- 
dine),  and  poly(styrene-co-maleic  anhydride),  whereas  the  one 
polymer  in  which  a  significant  upward  drift  in  A  Rl  Rb  (for 
propanols)  was  observed  was  1,2-polybutadiene. 

E.  Extension  to  Other  Vapor  Sensor  Array  Data  Sets.  Our 
experiments  were  carried  out  under  controlled  laboratory  condi¬ 
tions  using  carbon  black  composite  chemiresistors;  thus,  the 
conclusions  regarding  which  discriminant  performed  optimally  will 
not  necessarily  apply  to  other  situations  in  which  variations  in 
detector  responses  can  be  produced  by  a  variety  of  additional 
factors.  For  example,  a  hand-held  detector  array  system  that  is 
utilized  outdoors  may  encounter  a  variety  of  ambient  temperatures, 
humidities,  and  background  vapors.  The  resulting  class  covariance 
matrices  may  have  a  different  form  and  relation  to  each  other 

(23)  Doleman,  B.  J.;  Severin,  E .  J .;  Lewis,  N.  S.  Proc.  Natl.  Acad.  Sci.  U.S.A. 

199  8,  95,  5442. 


than  those  encountered  in  our  experiments.  We  point  out, 
however,  that  a  20-member  array  of  polymer-carbon  black 
detectors  has  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  two  analytes  at 
significant  fractions  of  their  vapor  pressure  unless  they  are 
extremely  similar  (i.e.,  more  similar  than  H20  and  D20).  There¬ 
fore,  the  cases  in  which  a  choice  of  discriminant  is  important  will 
occur  only  in  classification  of  very  similar  vapors  or  at  relatively 
low  analyte  concentrations.  Training  of  such  an  array  under  the 
variety  of  conditions  under  which  it  will  be  expected  to  perform 
classifications  of  unknowns  will  presumably  result  in  similar 
variances  (and  relationships  between  variances  on  different 
detectors,  i.e.,  covariances)  because  the  analytes  themselves  are 
so  similar.  The  LDA  algorithm,  which  assumes  identical  covari¬ 
ance  matrices  for  both  classes,  will  therefore  likely  perform  well 
relative  to  the  other  discriminant  algorithms  evaluated  in  this  work 
most  situations  in  which  the  discrimination  ability  of  such  an  array 
is  challenged. 

The  conclusions  described  herein  may  well  also  apply  to  other 
polymer-based  sensor  arrays.  Polymer-coated  quartz  resonators 
of  either  quartz  crystal  microbalance  (QCM ,  also  called  thickness- 
shear  mode  resonators)  or  surface  acoustic  wave  (SAW)  devices1 
also  utilize  sorption  of  a  vapor  by  the  polymer  film  to  detect  an 
analyte.  Because  these  methodologies  also  rely  upon  vapor 
sorption  by  a  polymer  film  to  produce  a  signal,  the  conclusions 
obtained  above  may  apply  to  the  data  from  such  systems  as  well. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  summary,  an  array  of  20  compositionally  different  carbon 
black-polymer  composite  chemiresistor  vapor  detectors  was 
challenged  under  laboratory  conditions  to  discriminate  between 
a  pair  of  extremely  similar  pure  analytes  ( H 20  and  D20), 
compositionally  similar  mixtures  of  pairs  of  compounds,  and  low 
concentrations  of  vapors  of  similar  chemicals,  H20  and  D20  were 
perfectly  separated  from  each  other,  and  all  100  examples  in  a 
test  set  were  correctly  classified  based  on  100  examples  in  a 
training  set.  Discrimination  performance  decreased  as  the  analyte 
concentration  decreased,  and  for  n-hexane  and  n-heptane,  clas¬ 
sification  error  rates  on  normalized  data  using  a  leave-one-out 
cross-validation  method  exceeded  18%when  the  analyte  concen¬ 
tration  was  less  than  0.005  PIP0.  Mixtures  of  chemically  similar 
analytes  were  also  robustly  discriminated  (error  of  l%or  less) 
when  the  analyte  compositions  differed  by  more  than  0.006  PI  P° 
(and  the  total  analyte  concentration  was  0.05  P/P°),  with  clas¬ 
sification  error  rates  using  the  leave-one-out  cross-validation 
method  exceeding  20%only  when  the  mole  fractions  of  the  hexane 
and  heptane  differed  by  less  than  0.002  PI  P°  in  composition  (and 
the  total  analyte  concentration  was  0.05  P/P°).  Excluding  regular¬ 
ized  discriminant  analysis,  which  required  the  building  and  cross- 
validation  of  many  models  and  which  tended  to  become  linear 
discriminant  analysis  under  optimization,  Fisher's  classic  linear 
discriminant  was  the  best-performing  method  under  the  conditions 
evaluated  in  this  work. 
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